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CX)NTBMPLATIVB  PIETY  AND  RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITY. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  PAPER. 

Ths  yenerable  Mr.  Jay  has  a  remark  in  the  preface  to  hia  Christian 
CoDtemplatedy  to  the  e£fect,  that  the  hahita  of  the  present  age,  if  more 
faToorable  to  the  exercise  of  Christian  zeal  than  those  of  our  fore- 
fiithers,  appear  to  be  less  fayonrahle  than  theirs  to  the  cultivation  of 
inward  piety.     This  is  the  general  purport  of  his  remark,  given  from 
memory,  but,  it  is  believed,  with  substantial  accuracy,  and  expressing, 
there  can  be  no  question,  an  important  fact.     The  duty  of  our  Lord's 
disciples  to  his  cause,  their  obligation  to  disseminate  his  truth,  and  to 
extend  his  kingdom,  has  for  the  last  half-century  been  so  frequently, 
directly,  urgently,  and  variously  inculcated,  that  there  has  been  no 
possibility  of  avoiding  its  consideration.     Appeals  in  this  behalf  have 
been  reiterated  in  every  town,  from  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  the 
bazaar,  and  the  press.     The  work,  too,  has  been  taken  up  so  much 
in  earnest,  that  it  has  been  found  imperative  to  call  in  aid  the  great 
principle  on  which  all  industry  must  depend  for  its  due  success, — that 
of  the  homogeneous  distribution   of  labour,   and    what,   fifty  years 
Ago,  was  considered  to  be  the  proper  work  of  one  religious  society, 
has,  in  more  recent  times,  been  found  enough  to  fill  the  hands,  and 
exercise  the  vigilance  and  wisdom  of  two  or  three.     For  an  example  of 
thb  progressive  division  of  labour,  we  may  refer  to  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  which,  at  first,  as  its  early  publications*  prove,  was  at 
once  a  continental,  a  colonial,  and  a  Jews'  Society,  but  has  of  late  years 


*  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  New  Testament,  written  at  the  request  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  with  a  view  to  the  counteraction  of  infidelity  in  France ;  and 
Ewing's  Essays  addressed  to  the  Jews,  written  also  at  the  instance  of  the  same 
tociety.  The  former  work  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  European  language, 
nd  is  now  isdaded  in  the  poUicstions  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

M.  S.  VOL.  IS.  B 
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exclusively  restricted  its  operations  to  heathen  missions,  and  ceded  the 
other  branches  to  distinct  societies.  The  result  is,  that  there  is  no 
professing  Christian,  male  or  female,  or  any  child  of  such,  (having 
learned  his  A,  B,  C,)  who  has  not  been  appealed  to  for  the  cause 
of  God.  Ministers  and  people,  parents  and  children,  masters  and 
servants,  all  have  been  required  to  do  something,  and  the  agitation  is 
incessant :  it  would  seem  to  be  the  long-sought-for  perpetual  motion. 
He  who  has,  just  said  'No,'  to  the  Bible  Society,  is  obhged  to  pull  his 
purse-strings  for  the  Church  Missionary ;  the  *  friend '  who,  to-day, 
declines  contributing  to  the  support  of  a  theological  seminary,  to- 
morrow, perhaps,  goes  on  the  committee  of  the  Borough  Road  School ; 
while  some,  who  profess  and  believe  that  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
inculcates  deadly  poison,  are  possibly,  as  the  secretaries  of  some 
provincial  Bible  society,  actively  labouring  to  circulate  the  very  book 
from  which,  if  we  have  any  judgment,  that  poison  has  been  distilled. 
In  this  way,  the  claims  of  every  evangehcal  enterprise  are,  some  time 
or  other,  enforced,  and  each  is,  to  some  extent,  supported ;  whether 
adequately,  let  the  treasurers  of  our  colleges,  and  the  treasurers  and 
•ecretaries  of  oar  Cougregational  Union  and  British  Missions,— our 
missions  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies,  say.  We  fear  they 
must  say  'No.'  Still,  our  argument  holds  good.  They  appeal,  explain, 
enforce,  and  almost  threaten,  whether  they  succeed  or  not.  Their  sound 
is  gone  out  through  all  the  country,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  land.  Their  voice  is,  "  Christ  expects  every  Englishman  to  do  his 
duty."  And  on  the  top  of  all,  like  the  ark  on  the  waters,  as  we  are 
told,  comes  our  religious  literature,  with  her  annuals,  (in  the  shape  of 
Congregational  and  other  lectures,)  quarterlies  and  monthlies,  (to  say 
nothing  of  her  hymn-books,*  and  her  serial  works  on  missions, f  and 
the  history  of  the  church,^  and  the  classics  of  the  Reformation,)  §  now 
blandly  canvassing  from  our  Sunday  scholars  patronage  of  her  half- 
penny Missionary  Magazine, — now  storming,  half  in  play  and  half  in 
earnest,  at  those  pastors  who  have  not  told  their  people  from  the 
pulpit,  that  they  must,  for  their  own  sake,  read  the  'Christian  Witness.' 
But  enough :  it  will  be  at  once  conceded,  that  this  agitation  is  per- 
petual, when  the  very  children  who  built  the  missionary  ship  had 
hardly  fetched  their  breath,  before  they  were  called  upon  to  go  forth 
again  to  get  enough  to  keep  her  on  full  service.  Do  we  object  to  this 
activity  ? — to  the  principle  of  it,  not  a  whit.     It  assumes,  like  all  other 


*  The  Congregational  Hymn  Book,  of  which  a  new  and  revised  edition  hat  lately 
been  published. 

t  Morrison  and  Sllia. 

X  Hanbmy's  Historical  Memorials  relating  to  the  Independents,  &c.,  &c.,  in  3  vols. 
8to.,  published  for  the  Congregational  Union,  by  Jackson  and  Walford,  London. 

§  The  pablictiioiis  of  the  Wydiffe  Society,  projected  by  the  Union. 
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good  thiagSy  now  and  then,  a  questionable  shape,  but  this  is  incident 
to  human  infirmity.  We  would  rather  say,  ''herein  we  do  rejoice, 
yea,  and  will  rejoice."  But  then  we  must  add,  in  recollection  of  Mr. 
Jay's  remark,  "  this  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the 
other  undone."  It  is,  therefore,  our  wish,  now  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  considerations  connected  with  the  other  duty  mentioned  above, 
— the  cultiyation  of  personal  religion. 

Mr.  Coleridge  used  a  happy  expression,  when,  speaking  in  the 
preface  to  his  *  Aid  to  Reflection'  of  those  who  wished  for  aid  in  disci- 
plining their  minds  to  habits  of  reflection,  he  described  them  as 
'  desirous  of  building  up  a  manly  character  in  the  light  of  distinct 
consciousness.'  Let  this  expression  suggest  our  first  remark.  He 
who  would  cultiyate  religion  in  right  earnest  must  know  what  religion 
ii.  He  cannot  do  it  in  the  dark.  '*  He  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to 
the  light."  To  this  end,  it  is  of  as  great  moment  that  he  should  be 
weU  informed  respecting  the  principles,  causes,  and  functions  of  that 
spiritual  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  Grod,  as  that  he  should  be 
exercised  in  the  outward  duties  of  devotion  and  benevolence.  He 
should  be  instructed  as  to  the  sources  of  danger,  and  the  causes  of 
spiritual  declension  ;  and  it  is  well,  that  besides  the  general  conviction 
that  the  Gospel,  and  Gospel  truth,  and  cleaving  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  the  great  remedial  provision,  he  should  have  the  eyes  of  his 
understanding  enlightened  to  behold  in  what  varied  forms  of  instruc- 
tion, warning,  exhortation,  and  promise,  that  one  great  remedy  is 
exhibited  and  applied  in  the  Scriptures,  to  relieve  our  infirmity,  dispel 
our  error,  heal  our  backslidings,  subdue  our  enmity,  and  clear, 
strengthen,  and  exercise  our  faith,  our  patience,  and  our  love. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  that  it  seems  needless  to 
enlarge  upon  it  here.  Among  the  many  valuable  works  relative  to  it, 
let  a  few  be  mentioned,  both  old  and  new.  To  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  Latin  reading,  the  "  Theologia  Activa"  of  Lampe,  and  the  "  Typus 
Theologise  Practicss"  of  Vitringa,  (which  has  also  Appeared  in  a 
French  translation,  made  by  the  celebrated  Benedict  Pietet),  may  be 
well  recommended.  Both  these  works  set  forth  the  theory  of  religion 
very  luminously.  Among  our  own  older  writers,  Baxter's  *'  Treatise 
OB  the  Life  of  Faith,"  *'Owen   on  the    IdOth    Psalm,**  Scudder*s 

Christian's  Daily  Walk    in  Holy  Security  and   Peace,"    Polhill's 

Chriatus  inCorde,"  Matt.  Henry's  "  Communion  with  God  all  the 
day  long,"  deserve  particular  mention.  Among  our  mediaeval  non- 
conformnta*  works,  Doddridge's  "  Rise  and  Progress,"  with  Foster's 
"Introductory  Essay."  among  later  writings,  Newton's  "Cardiphonia," 
Mr.  Sheppard's  "  Thoughts  on  Private  Devotion,"  and  Jay's  "  Chris- 
titn  Contemplated."  There  is  also  much  admirable  counsel  of  this 
•oit  in  Mr.  James's  lately  published  "  Pastoral  Addresses ;"  and  the 
lite  Robert  lUll'a  piece  upon  the  "  Holy  Spirit/'  now  published  u  « 
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tracts  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  is  a  perfect  gem,  small  in  bulk, 
but  of  inestimable  price.  In  comparing  older  and  more  recent  works 
together,  we  cannot  just  say  with  Cotton  Mather :  ''No  man  haying 
drunk  that  old  wine,  and  such  books,  as  the  Christian's  Daily  Walk  of 
a  Scudder,  will  much  desire  the  new,  but  he  will  say.  The  old  is  better." 
Each  class  has  its  own  merits.  The  older  works,  especially  those  of 
Yitringa,  Lampe,  and  Scudder,  excel  in  order,  and  a  comprehensive 
particularity  ;  the  newer  are  on  the  whole  more  partial,  but  their  discri- 
mination is  finer,  and  usuaUy,  though  this  is  not  always  the  case  with 
Newton,  they  are  free  from  yarious  misinterpretations  of  Scripture 
current  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  dilate  upon  all  the  various  means 
whereby  the  hidden  life  of  personal  religion  is  sustained,  or  even  the 
principal  of  them.  Yet  we  must  not  pass  on  to  the  conclusion  which 
we  have  in  view,  without  explicit  reference  to  the  study — the  prayerftd 
study — of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  are  told  by  inspiration  that  these 
''are  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for 
instruction  in  righteousness."  But  to  become  such,  they  must  be 
studied  for  the  improvement  of  the  heart  and  conscience.  That  in 
them  there  are  many  things  "  hard  to  be  understood,"  is  perfectly 
true  ;  and  these  things  must  also  be  inquired  into  in  due  season.  But 
we  are  apeaking  of  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  mean  of  spiritual 
grace,  and  this  must  be  a  prayer^,  humble,  devout  study  ;  the  study 
of  an  awakened  conscience ;  study,  like  Mary's,  "  at  the  feet  of  Jesus." 
In  this  study  the  mind  will  not  be  flying  off  after  points  of  geography, 
chronology, or  doctrinal  controversy:  but  will  pray,  "Lord,  turn  away 
mine  eyes  ^m  beholding  vanity,  and  show  me  wondrous  things  out  of 
thy  law — reveal  thyself  to  me,  reveal  me  to  myself !  Reveal  to  me  my 
duty,  my  transgressions,  my  necessities,  my  help,  my  deliverance,  my 
strength,  and  my  exceeding  great  reward.  Let  old  things  pass  away, 
make  all  things  new ! " 

There  is^  however,  among  the  various  minor  methods  whereby  the 
life  of  our  religion  is  promoted,  one  which,  in  this  age  of  restless 
activity,  may,  we  think,  be  eminently  useful.  It  is  the  improvement 
of  an  idea,  (not  a  new  one,  indeed,)  placed  in  a  striking  light  by  Mr. 
Sheppard,  in  his  "Thoughts  on  Private  Devotion,"  and  expanded 
and  adapted  to  a  wider  application,  in  a  small  work,  noticed  some 
short  time  since  in  this  magazine,  intituled  "Outlines  of  a  Private 
Calendar,  designed  to  aid  the  Cultivation  of  Practical  Piety  and  Closet 
Devotion.**  Mr.  Sbeppard*s  hint  will  be  understood  from  the  following 
extract : 

"  In  the  earliest  stages  of  life,  we  can  have  but  few  private  anniversaries.  The  year 
is  comparatively  unmarked  by  memory,  and  all  its  days  are  given  to  hope.  Even  the 
birthday,  which  is  early  distinguished  by  parental  notice,  and  the  new-year's  day, 
which  general  feeling  or  habit  observes,  are  rather  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
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ftitnre  than  the  past.  But  the  memorable  days  which  sacceeding  years  will  recall 
most  multiply  for  each  of  us,  as  years  revolve.  There  arises  gradually  a  calendar  of 
our  individual  history,  and  its  anniversaries  are  far  more  affecting  to  ourselves,  than 
moft  of  those  which  the  almanac  presents.  The  period  of  our  attaining  some  desired  suc- 
cess; of  our  entrance  on  some  important  employ;  of  our  embarking  for  some  distant 
enterprise,  or  returning  from  it  in  safety ;  of  our  solemnly  assuming  new  duties ;  of  an 
endearing  connexion  commenced ;  of  other  fond  relations  ensuing ;  of  some  signal 
preservations ;  and  of  some  poignant  griefs,  among  which  must  be  the  successive 
dissolution  of  the  tenderest  ties  of  life ;  all  these,  in  some  minds,  already  augment  the 
record ;  and  some  of  the  last  must,  in  almost  every  mind,  continue  to  augment  it, 
till  our  mortal  records  shall  be  dosed. 

"  PeshjKps  there  are  those  so  awake  both  to  grateful  and  pensive  recollections,  that 
this  unwritten  register,  amidst  all  the  scenes  of  passing  months,  rarely  fails  to  be 
reviewed ;  so  that  few  such  anniversaries,  escape  without  a  degree  of  lively  remem- 
brance and  appropriate  feeling.  To  some  others,  a  calendar  thus  inscribed,  stiff 
notmp  the  additional  days  which  are  signalised,  as  life  goes  on,  might  be  more  profit' 
able  than  many  a  treatise.  It  would  be  the  briefest  and  most  impressive  sort  of  diary ; 
and  not  omitting  the  seasons  which  nature  or  Christianity  celebrates,  it  would  add  a 
stiU  increasing  number,  which  must  awaken  as  powerfully  the  serious  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  the  individual.'' — Section  xxvi.  pp.  40,  41,  Eighth  Edition, 

The  suggestion  here  thrown  out  is  thus  expanded  and  applied  in  the 
"  Outlines  of  a  Private  Calendar  :'* — 

"  To  thoughtful  readers  a  great  variety  of  interesting  devotional  occupation  will 
have  been  already  suggested,  by  the  events  and  changes  so  feelingly  enumerated  in 
the  preceding  extracts.  The  latter  paragraph  exhibits  what  may  be  called  the  fhrst 
draught  of  such  a  calendar,  as  is  now  in  fuller  outline  recommended  for  devotional 
use.  This  calendar,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference,  has  an  opening  for  every  month,  and 
a  line  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Every  opening  presents  four  columns.  Such  occa- 
sions as  those  specified  in  Mr.  Sheppard's  first  paragraph,  and  others  to  be  mentioned 
preiently,  are  principally  distributable  under  the  first  two  columns,  which  relate  to 
personal  and  domestic  interests.  The  other  columns,  which  are  intended,  one  of 
them  for  the  spiritual,  the  other  for  the  secular  interests  of  the  human  family  at 
large,  as  they  arrest  the  eye  of  the  Christian  philanthropist,  have,  however,  an 
important  use ;  for  we  are  to  look,  and  that  both  in  practice  and  m  prayer,  *  not 
every  man  on  his  own  things  only,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others.' 
Thus,  on  the  third  column,  that  relating  to  the  interests  of  Christ's  church,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  the  spiritual  interests  of  man,  might  be  entered,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  occurrence,  such  events  as  the  commencement  of  real  and  well-ascer- 
tained revivals  of  religion ;  the  undertaking  of  important  missions  to  the  heathen ; 
the  iMTths  or  conversions  of  the  most  distinguished  instruments  raised  up  by  Provi- 
dence to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom ;  also  providential  dispen- 
utions  of  an  opposite  and  mysterious  character,  such  as  religious  persecutions,  or  the 
deaths,  in  the  flower  of  their  age  or  usefiOness,  of  any  remarkably  faithful  or  labo- 
rioos  serrants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  though  last  mentioned,  yet  not  upon 
the  whole  least  memorable,  the  first  publication,  when  it  may  be  ascertained,  of  works 
which  have  exercised  an  important  influence,  whether  doctrinal  or  practical,  on  the 
interetU  <rf  true  religion,  especially  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  any  part 
of  them,  into  the  various  languages  or  dialects  of  fallen  men.  The  fourth  column 
supplies  fewer  and  different  materials,  but  some  of  them  are  valuable.  Great  medical 
discoveries,  such  as  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  vaccination;  important 
iBvcBtaons,  as  for  instance,  the  principal  applications  of  steam-po^ir ;  humaue  \e^%- 
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lative  enactments,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  of  slavery  itself,  in  the 
British  dominions ;  the  foundation  of  important  institutions  of  a  philanthropic  cha- 
racter, and  the  births  or  deaths  of  distinguished  philanthropists,  as  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Howard,  and  Clarkson ;  all  these,  though  not  directly  bearing  on  religion,  may  yet 
ftimlsh,  it  is  thought,  even  to  a  Christian  mind,  a  variety  of  materials  for  devout 
consideration  and  thanksgiving  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet/'— pp.  5,  7. 

The  only  point,  among  the  many  suggested  by  these  extracts,  to 
which  we  shall  invite  attention  now,  is  the  union  which  this  method 
cultivates  between  piety  and  zeal,  the  retired  exercises  of  the  closet, 
and  the  active  duties  of  life.  To  do  less  for  Christ  than  we  are 
doing — not  to  strive  to  do  more  for  him  than  we  are  doing,  would  be 
manifestly  wrong ;  but  how  shall  we  prevent  this  activity  from  absorbing 
and  annihilating  contemplation  ?  Evidently,  by  making  it,  in  part, 
the  matter  of  our  contemplation,  and  so  assimilating  it,  by  a  spiritual 
digestion,  for  the  strengthening  and  growth  of  piety.  In  this  way, 
that  which,  too  frequently,  is  mere  dissipation  under  a  mask  of  charity, 
may  become  the  instrument  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul,  and  the  most 
specious  of  our  snares  may  be  rendered  not  the  smallest  of  our 
safeguards. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  old  many  things  are  which  seem 
new,  and  it  will  gratify  this  interest,  as  well  as  enforce  the  previous 
suggestions  by  a  weighty  example,  if  we  append  an  extract  or  two  from 
the  life  of  the  good  Philip  Henry,  as  recorded  by  his  son,  and  enlarged 
by  Sir  J.  B.  Williams.     Matthew  Henry  writes  : — 

**  He  was  bom  at  Whitehall,  in  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  August  24th,  1631, 
being  Bartholomew's  Day.  I  find,  usually,  in  his  diary,  some  pious  remark  or  other 
upon  the  annual  return  of  his  birthday.  As  in  one  year  he  notes,  that  the  Scripture 
mentions  but  two  who  observed  their  birthday  with  feasting  and  joy,  and  they  were 
neither  of  them  copies  io  be  written  after;  namely,  Pharaoh,  Gen.  xl.  20,  and  Herod, 
Matt,  xiv.6.  'But,'  saith  he,*  I  rather  observe  it  as  a  day  of  mourning  and  humiliation, 
because  ikeqi>en  in  iniquity,  and  conceived  in  sin,*  And  when  he  had  completed  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  noted  this, — '  So  old,  and  no  older,  Alexander  was,  when 
he  had  conquered  the  great  world ;  but,'  saith  he, '  I  have  not  yet  subdued  the  little 
world,  mysdf.'  At  his  thirty-third  year  he  hath  this  humble  reflection — '  A  long 
time  lived  to  small  purpose.  MThat  shall  I  do  to  redeem  it  ?'  And  at  another, '  I 
may  mourn  as  Cesar  did,  when  he  reflected  upon  Alexander's  early  achievements, 
that  others,  younger  than  I  am,  have  done  much  more  than  I  have  done  for  God, 
the  Ood  of  my  life.'  And  to  mention  no  more,  when  be  had  lived  forty-two  years, 
he  thus  writes — *  I  would  be  loth  to  live  it  over  again,  lest,  instead  of  making  it 
better,  I  should  make  it  worse ;  and,  besides,  every  year  and  day  spent  on  earth,  is 
lost  in  heaven.' 

**  He  always  kept  a  will  by  liim  ready  made ;  and  it  was  his  custom,  yearly,  on  the 
return  of  his  birthday,  to  review,  and,  if  occasion  were,  to  renew  and  alter  it.  For 
h  is  good  to  do  that  at  a  set  time,  which  it  is  very  good  to  do  at  some  time.  The 
last  will  he  made  bears  date,  *  This  24th  day  of  August,  1695,  being  the  day  of  the 
year  on  which  I  was  bom,  1631,  and  also  the  day  of  the  3rear  on  which,  by  law,  I 
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died,*  at  did  also  near  two  thousand  futhful  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  1662.'  Allud« 
ing  to  that  clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  disposeth  of  the  places  and 
benefices  of  ministers  not  conforming,  as  if  they  were  naturally  dead." — Lift  of  PMUp 
Henry  f  c  i 

The  last  paragraph  exemplifies,  it  will  be  noticed,  not  only  the 
review  of  personal  events  which  Mr.  Sheppard  recommends,  but  also 
that  reference  to  public  interests  which  we  have  enforced  above.  The 
following  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  reminds  us  of  the  Scripture  prece- 
dents which  may  be  pleaded  for  such  commemorations ;  commemora- 
tions unenforced  by  temporal  power,  and  only  profitable  through  the 
severity  and  depth  of  feeling  with  which  they  were  observed : — 

**  On  the  return  of  his  birthday,  his  diary  contains  the  following  affecting  record— 
'  1663,  August  24th.  This  day  thirty-two  years,  I  was  bom ;  this  day  twelve-month 
I  died ;  that  fatal  day  to  the  godly,  painfiil,  fkithful  ministers  of  England,  among 
whom  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  numbered.  We  mourned  and  prayed  before  the  Lord, 
at  W.  B.'s  house,  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope,'  Zech.  vii.  3  ;  compare  Jer.  i.  3. 

'*  The  Jews,  in  their  captivity,  fasted  in  the  fifth  month,  because  in  the  fifth  month 
Jerusalem  was  carried  away  captive;  and  in  the  seventh  month,  (Zech.  vii.  5,) 
because  in  the  seventh  month  Gedaliahwas  slain,  Jer.  xli.  1." 

To  assist  the  younger  members  of  our  churches  in  carrying  out  this 
exercise  in  practice,  we  purpose  to  notice  in  each  month* s  publication 
this  year,  a  few  of  the  memorable  anniversaries  which  occur  in  the 
month.  This  will  be  accompanied  with  brief  details  of  two  or  three 
of  the  most  interesting  of  them,  and  references  to  books.  It  ijs  hoped 
that  this  may  produce  in  some  an  interest  in  the  study  of  our  church 
history.  The  Outlines  of  this  calendar  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Congregational  Union* 


MEMORABLE  DAYS  IN  JANUARY,  WITH  BRIEF  DETAILS 

AND  REFERENCES, 

The  list  for  the  present  month  must  be  a  brief  one,  and  being 
prepared  on  short  notice,  it  has  been  impossible  to  restrict  it  to  very 
important  or  remarkable  facts.  But  we  have  enough  of  them  for  our 
immediate  purpose,  which  is  to  show,  by  a  few  varied  instances,  how 
the  recollection  of  remarkable  events  connected  with  the  spread  of  ^ 
Gospel,  and  the  history  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  who  have 


*  When  that  eminent  martyr.  Master  George  Wischsid,  was  prohibited  preaching, 
"he  grew  pensive,  and  being  asked  the  reason,  said,  *  What  do  I  differ  from  a  dead 
OMiv hot  that  I  eat  and  dzink? ' "    Qark's  Gen.  Martyrology,  p.  263,  fol.  1677. 
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been  raised  up  by  God  to  diffuse,  explain,  or  defend  it,  may  be  made 
subservient  to  personal  edification. 

January  1,  1484.  Zwingle  born. 

t,      i,  1580.  Archbishop  Usher  bom. 

„      6,  1782.  Dr.  Robert  Morrison,  (the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  China, 

and,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Milne,  the  translator  of  the  Scrip. 

tures  into  the  Chinese  language)  bom. 
„      7,  1651.  Andrew  Rivet  (Professor  of  Divinity  at  Leyden)  died. 
„    12, 1723.  Jonathan  Edwards  (President  of  the  College  at  New  Jersey)  dedi- 

cated  himself  to  God. 
„    14, 16,  and  18,  1604.  The  Hampton  Court  conference  was  held. 
„     14,  1622.  Paul  Sarpi  (usually  called  Father  Paul),  the  historian  of  the  Council 

of  Trent,  died. 
„    19, 1733.*  Commencement  of  the  United  Brethren's  Mission  to  Greenland 

Ordination  of  Christian  David,  Matthew  Stach,  and  Christian 

Stach,  at  Hermhut. 
„    20,  1568.  Miles  Coverdale  died. 
„    20,  1790.  John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  died. 
„    22, 1690.  Mr.  Robert  Porter  (ejected  from  Pentridge,  in  Derbyshire,  by  the 

Act  of  Uniformity)  died. 
„    22,  1696.  Mr.  Samuel  Shaw  (ejected  from  Long  Whatton,  Leicestershire)  died. 
„    22,  1555.  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  examined  by  Queen  Mary*s  commis- 
sioners. 
„    25, 1626.  Robert  Boyle,  the  philosopher,  bora. 
„    26,  1715.  Dr.  Daniel  Williams  died. 
„    26,  1818.  Robert  Moffat  enteced  on  his  labours  at  Africaner's  Kraal. 

The  births  of  Zwingle,  Usher,  Morrison,  and  Boyle,  are  all  memor- 
able events,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  interests  of  religion  and 
science.  The  hand  of  God  is  to  be  devoutly  acknowledged  in  raising  up 
and  fitting  for  their  work,  all  who  instrumentally  become  the  benefactors 
of  their  species.  Thus  God  declares  to  Jeremiah,  that  he  had  sanctified 
him  before  his  birth,  and  ordained  him  to  be  a  prophet  to  the  nations, 
Jer.  i.  5  ;  and  Paul,  having  received  his  apostolic  commission  from 
our  Lord,  declares  in  the  same  spirit,  Gal.  i.  15,  16,  that  God  had 
separated  him  from  his  mother's  womb,  and  called  him  by  his  grace, 
and  revealed  his  Son  in  him,  that  he  might  preach  him  among  the 
heathen.  Into  the  particulars  of  Zwingle's  history  we  shall  not  now 
enter,  as  we  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  of  doing  it  when  we  come 
to  his  death.  He  is,  of  all  the  reformers,  the  one  to  whom  the  least 
justice  has  been  done.  The  reproach  which,  in  this  country,  has  always, 
more  or  less,  attached  to  the  name  of  Calvin,  has,  on  the  contiuent, 
especially  among  the  Lutherans,  been  heaped  on  that  of  Zwingle. 
Solely  in  consequence  of  his  sacramentarian  opinions,  he  is,  even  now, 
and  by  Protestants,  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  unsound  views  on  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel.     The  best  account  of  him,  hitherto, 

*  Misprinted  Jufy  19,  in  the  Outlines  to  the  Calendar.    Introduction. 
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(for  there  is  no  good  life  of  him)  is  that  contained  in  D'Aubign^'s 
History  of  the  Reformation.  Usher  was  distinguished  for  the  most 
extensive  and  accarate  knowledge,  (especially  in  theology,  theological 
controversy,  and  church  history)  the  deepest  piety,  and  the  most  fervent 
charity.  His  moderate  views  of  episcopacy,  and  his  genuine  catholicity 
of  spirit,  would  have  caused  him,  had  he  lived  in  our  day,  to  have  used 
his  great  influence  in  promoting  those  eflbrts  in  favour  of  brotherlj 
communion  between  all  true  Christians  which  have  been  lately  made. 
As  he  is  not  with  us  to  promote  them,  we  should  derive  courage  and 
stimulus  from  his  example  as  recorded  in  his  Life.  He  was  also  greatly 
honoured  in  checking  the  influence  of  popery.  See  his  Life  by  Bamardy 
or  the  accounts  of  him  in  Gillies' s  Historical  Collections,  and  the  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society's  short  memoir.  Morrison  was  a  devoted  man, 
known  to  many  of  our  readers.  His  indefatigable  exertions,  and 
unwearied  devotion  to  his  work,  are  described  in  the  Memoirs  by  his 
widow.  For  a  brief  account  of  Boyle,  we  must  refer  to  the  late  Mr. 
Thornton's  "  Piety  Exemphfied,"  which  we  hope  is  not  out  of  print. 

The  deaths  of  valuable  men  suggest  many  appropriate  thoughts. 
Sometimes  the  manner  of  it  is  highly  edifying.    Such  was  Rivet's,  men- 
tioned above, — admirably  calculated  to  show  in  what  peace  and  triumph 
a  Christian  can  die  when  the  sting  of  death  has  been  removed,  and  to 
encourage  the  timid  in  looking   forward  to  their  change.     See  the 
account  of  it  in  Thornton's  Piety  Exemplified.     Others  interest  us,  as 
instances  of  Mr.  Hall's  beautiful  remark,  that  "  heaven  is  attracting  to 
itself  whatever  is  congenial  to  its  nature,  is  enriching  itself  with  the 
spoils  of  earth,  and  collecting  within  its  capacious  bosom  whatever  is 
pure,  permanent,  and  divine."     Such  is  Samuel  Shaw's.     Catholic  as 
Usher,  and  heavenly  as  Janeway,  he  has  left  us  in  the  preface  to  his 
"  Welcome  to  the  Plague,"  one  of  the  humblest,  holiest,  and  most 
affecting  acts  of  worship  ever  penned  ;  it  is  a  tale  of  sorrow  kindling 
into  a  hymn  of  praise  ;  it  shows  faith  and  patience  triumphant  over  five 
bereavements  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  mourner,  shut  out  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  world,  was  obliged  to  bury  a  sister,  friend,  *  two 
tender  babes,'  and  a  servant,  with  his  own  hands.  In  his  garden.     See 
an  account  of  him  in  Palmer's  Nonconformist  Memorial,  a  book  which 
every  Congregationalist  should  study.     Others  again,  like  Howard,  are 
a  sacrifice  for  their  fellow-men.     We   shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
various  ways  in  which  life  may  be  thus  sacrificed.    Howard  fell  a  victim 
to  malignant  fever,  contracted  in  his  attendance  on  the  sick.     See  his 
Life  by  Dr.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  or  in  Thornton,  as  before,  or  the  Religious 
Tract  Society's  Biography.    Coverdale's  was  the  happy  death  of  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  Christ,  worn  out  with  years  and  infirmities.     As  a  trans- 
lator of  the  Scriptures,   when  the  kings  of  the  earth  took  counsel 
together  to  prevent  and  punish  their  diifusion,  as  an  indefatigable 
Bcholar,  laborious  preacher,  and  self-denying  confessor,  his  memorf 
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will  ever  be  dear  to  the  lovers  of  real  godliness.  His  countenance  (in 
old  age,  at  least,  if  we  may  trust  his  portrait)  was  pinched  and  withered 
to  moroseness  itself,  but  his  mind  was  both  placid  and  transparent.  He 
judged  not  others  for  doing  what  he  dared  not  do  himself,  when  he 
believed  that  their  own  consciences  did  not  accuse  them.  An  account 
of  him  may  be  found  in  Fox*8  Acts  and  Monuments,  and  Brook's 
Lives  of  the  Puritans. 

We  have  noticed  President  £dwards*s  dedication  of  himself  to  God, 
chiefly  to  direct  attention  to  the  account  of  the  transaction  as  given  in 
his  Life  by  S.  £.  Dwight,  (imp.  8vo.  edition,  p.  Ixvii.)  and  the  Hampton 
Court  conference,  to  suggest  that,  as  one  of  the  plainest  instances 
on  record  of  foolish  intermeddling  with  religion,  it  reminds  us  of  the 
duty  of  praying,  that  He  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand, 
would  teach  the  princes  of  the  earth  their  true  duty  in  reference  to 
his  cause.  We  may  desire  that  the  civil  power  should  be  restricted  to 
its  proper  limits  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  put  the  sacredness  of  religion 
and  conscience  from  civil  interference  in  clear  light,  before  those  in 
authority  and  our  fellow-subjects  ;  but  we  must  not  hope  for  the  con- 
summation of  our  desires,  but  as  the  granting  of  a  thing  for  which  the 
Lord  will  be  inquired  of,  to  do  it  for  us. 

The  mission  of  the  United  Brethren  to  Greenland,  presents  a  most 
expressive  lesson  and  example  of  faith  and  devotion.  It  originated  in 
a  trifling  circumstance.  Count  Zinzendorf  being  at  Copenhagen,  in 
the  year  1 733,  with  some  of  the  brethren,  saw  there  two  Greenlanders, 
who  had  been  baptized  by  Mr.  Egede.  What  followed,  we  translate 
from  the  Gedenktage  der  erneuerten  Briiderkirche,  [Memorable  Days  of 
the  Revived  Church  of  the  Brethren,]  published  at  Gnadau,  1821. 
"  When  now  the  Count  heard  how  many  difficulties  that  excellent  man 
[Egede]  had  already  passed  through,  and  how  little  fruit  he  had 
hitherto  realised  from  his  zealous  efforts,  it  touched  him  sorely,  and  he 
began  to  consider  if  it  was  not  his  duty  to  take  up  the  Greenland 
mission  in  good  earnest.  This  brought  him  to  the  determination  to 
provide  all  the  help  in  his  power  for  that  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  the  spirit  which  was  at  the  same  time  aroused  in  the  congregation 
at  Herrnhut,  assisted  the  effecting  of  his  purpose.  For  when,  on  his 
return  to  the  congregation,  the  mission  to  St.  Thomas  came  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  bretliren  related  what  they  had  heard  in  Copenhagen  of 
the  Danish  mission  to  Greenland  ;  by  means  of  this  recital  God  awaked 
in  the  hearts  of  the  brethren,  Matthew  Stach  and  Frederick  Bohnisch, 
a  strong  desire  to  go  to  Greenland,  and  labour  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  there.  Of  this  first  movement,  and  how  it  was  brought  to 
maturity,  Matthew  Stach  speaks  as  follows  : — 

**  When  I  heard  the  letter  of  the  two  brethren,  who  wished  to  go  to 
St.  Thomas,  read  in  public,  the  impulse  which  had  been  raised  within 
me,  by  the  first  news  respecting  Greenland,  and  which,  in  considera- 
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tion  of  my  incapacity  and  small  experience  (for  I  had  lived  in  Herrn- 
hut  only  two  years)  I  had  refrained  from  disclosing,  hecame  very 
powerful  within  me.  I  was  then  working  with  Frederick  Bohnisch  in 
the  new  burying-place  on  the  Hutberg.  I  told  him  first  what  was  in 
my  mind,  and  found  that  a  strong  desire  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen 
had  also  been  excited  in  his  by  the  same  circumstance.  We  talked 
together  in  the  simplicity  of  our  hearts  about  it,  and  felt  the  strongest 
desire  to  go  to  Greenland,  but  did  not  know  whether  we  should  regard 
our  inclination  as  an  impulse  wrought  of  God,  and  declare  it  to  the 
congregation,  or  wait  until  a  call  should  be  brought  to  us.  As,  how- 
ever, we  were  of  one  mind,  and  believed  simply  that  the  promise  of  the 
Saviour,  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  that 
they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 
Biatt.  xviii.  19,  applied  also  to  ourselves,  we  fell  on  our  knees  before 
him  in  the  next  thicket,  and  prayed  him  to  enhghten  our  minds  in  this 
weighty  matter,  and  lead  us  in  the  right  way.  Our  hearts  were  here- 
upon filled  with  uncommon  joy,  and  we  hesitated  no  longer  to  lay  our 
wishes  in  writing  before  the  congregation,  without  any  reserve  as  to 
what  heathen  a  call  might  be  addressed  to  us  for,  although  we  felt  the 
strongest  inclination  towards  the  Greenlanders.  The  letter  was  read 
in  public  assembly,  and  listened  to  with  joy.  Some,  indeed,  expressed 
their  surprise  that  it  resembled  the  letter  of  the  before-mentioned 
brethren  so  closely,  and  a  few  thought  that  we  had  talked  it  over  with 
them,  or  at  least  wished  to  imitate  them.  Thence,  perhaps,  it  came  to 
pass,  that  we,  for  a  long  time,  neither  had  an  answer,  nor  were  spoken 
to  on  the  subject  by  the  officers  of  the  congregation.  One  of  them 
only,  on  one  occasion,  expressed  himself  to  me,  in  a  way  which  gave 
me  but  little  hope.  We  let  ourselves  be  deterred,  however,  by  all  this, 
as  little  as  by  the  representation  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  Green- 
land, and  living  there,  of  which  we,  in  a  casual  way,  heard  a  great  deal ; 
and  waited  tranquiUy  to  learn  whether  our  request  would  be  received 
or  rejected.  After  a  good  while.  Count  Zinzendorf  sent  for  us,  and 
asked  as  if  we  were  still  in  the  same  mind ;  and  as  we  answered 
"  yes,"  and  gave  him  to  imderstand  that  we  would  gladly  go  to  Green- 
jand,  he  urged  us  again  to  consider  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our 
support  and  continuance  there  ;  but  added,  at  last,  that  if  we  were 
willing  to  venture  in  confidence  upon  the  Saviour,  we  might  prepare 
for  OUT  journey,  with  his  blessing,  and  that  of  the  congregation.  We 
therefore  looked  forward  to  the  time  of  our  dismission  with  much 
desire,  but  meanwhile  worked  at  our  ordinary  calling.  A  year,  how- 
erer,  passed  away  before  all  was  ready ;  and  as  in  the  mean  time 
F.  Bohnisch  had  preferred  another  place  of  labour.  Christian  David 
expressed  his  willingness  to  go  with  me  to  Greenland.  Our  prepara- 
tion was  soon  made ;  and  the  Count  in  the  last  two  days  conversed 
me  Yery  impressively,  particularly  on  the  care  of  both  bod^  and 
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seal,  which  was  of  lasting  henefit  to  me.  As,  however.  Christian 
David  was  to  return  the  following  year,  I  asked,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion. Whom  I  should  like  for  a  companion  ?  that  I  might  have  my 
cousin,  Christian  Stach,  with  me.  He  joyfully  acceded  to  the  call,  and 
got  ready  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Such  was  the  simple  commencement  of  the  mission,  which,  if  it  had 
produced  no  other  fruits,  would  have  remained  for  ever  imperishable  in 
the  lesson  imparted  by  the  conversion  of  Kajarnak,  in  1738.  The 
whole  recital  is  too  long;  but  we  must  quote  a  few  lines  from  it. 
One  of  the  missionaries,  John  Beck,  was  writing  out  a  fair  copy  of  a 
translation  of  the  Gospels.  The  heathen  were  curious  to  know  what 
it  was  about.  He  told  them ;  a  conversation  ensued  respecting  the 
soul,  creation,  the  fall,  and  redemption  by  Christ.  ''  On  this  occasion, 
the  Holy  Spirit  moved  this  brother  to  set  before  them  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Jesus  more  earnestly,  and  he  urged  them,  with  much 
feeling,  to  consider  how  much  it  must  have  cost  the  Saviour  that  we 
might  be  saved  ;  that  they  ought  no  longer  to  keep  back  their  hearts, 
his  so  painfully-earned  reward,  from  him,  since  they  had  cost  him 
death  with  such  bitter  sufferings,  and  even  such  an  agony  of  soul  that 
be  had  sweat  great  drops  of  blood.  He  read  them  then  from  the 
New  Testament  the  history  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings  in  the  garden. 
Then  the  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  one  of  these  ignorant  savages, 
named  Kajarnak.  He  went  up  to  the  table,  and  said  with  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion :  '  How  was  that  ?  tell  me  that  again,  for  I 
would  gladly  be  saved.'  These  words,"  said  Beck,  "  which  I  had  never 
heard  from  any  Greenlander,  went  through  both  bone  and  marrow,  and 
put  me  in  such  a  ferment,  that  I  told  the  Greenlander,  with  tears  in 
my  eyes,  the  whole  history  of  Christ's  passion,  and  the  plan  of  God 
for  our  salvation."  If  any  one,  however,  would  know  either  the  value 
of  the  mission  ;  or  the  sufferings,  stedfastness,  and  faith  and  patience 
of  the  brethren  ;  or  the  hopeless  aspect  of  things  when  it  was  under- 
taken, he  must  go  to  Crantz's  history  of  it,  or  the  abstract  given  in 
Brown's  History  of  Missions.  The  noble  aspect  of  the  enterprise 
appears  in  this,  that  it  was  undertaken  by  the  brethren  to  succour  good 
old  Egede  in  an  apparently  hopeless  extremity.  It  is  easy  to  go  about 
the  Lord's  work,  when  aU  the  world  claps  hands  ;  but  these  were  men 
who  suffered  afflictions,  were  not  dismayed  at  their  adversaries,  and  for 
Christ's  name  laboured,  and  did  not  faint :  *'  Behold,  we  count  them 
happy  who  endure."  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  the  voyage  of 
Christian  David  and  Matthew  and  Christian  Stach  to  Greenland,  has 
been  sung  by  the  sweetest  living  poet  of  our  country,  James  Montgo- 
mery.* 

*  Montgomery's  Greenland.    Canto  I. 

"  O'er  Greenland  next  two  youths  in  secret  wept/'  &c. 
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THE  DAY  OF  TROUBLE. 

Troublb  is  of  many  kinds,  and  of  different  degrees.  There  may 
be  the  raffling  of  the  surface ;  there  may  be  the  angry  and  tem- 
pestQons  battling  of  the  waves.  Trouble  will  be  variously  regarded 
by  men,  according  to  their  natural  temper,  or  their  spiritual  state : 
what  is  borne  by  one  with  equanimity,  may  overwhelm  another ;  what 
leads  one  to  diligent  inquiry  and  serious  reflection,  may  be  regarded 
by  another  with  stupid  indifference.  It  is  both  the  design  and  certain 
effect  of  trouble,  to  try  and  prove  men ;  to  mature  character,  whether 
evil  or  good ;  to  develope  and  make  manifest  what  we  are.  We  are  so 
clearly  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  as  well  as  by  the  entire  history  of 
the  church,  that  trouble  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  Gk>d'8 
government  of  the  human  family,  and  one  of  the  chief  means  by 
which  he  disciplines  his  saints,  that  it  becomes  us  to  look  at  it,  to 
consider  its  nature  and  operations,  and  to  know  how  to  act  when  it  falls 
on  us. 

But  it  is  not  to  trouble  in  its  hghter  forms,  that  we  now  wish  to  direct 
the  reader's  attention.    We  know  that  the  passing  cares  and  every-day 
anxieties  of  life  are  neither  unimportant  in  their  influences,  nor  inca- 
pable of  being  made,  by  watchfulness  and  prayer,  greatly  subservient 
to  spiritual  improvement ;   but  these  are  not  our  present  business. 
Nor  is  it  every  serious  trial  a  man  has  to  bear,  which  places  him  in  the 
condition  of  the  Psalmist.     One  individual  loses  half  his  fortune,  and 
for  a  moment  is  staggered  by  the  blow ;  but  he  has  a  lovely  and 
interesting  family,  that  cleave  to  him  the  more  closely,  and  whose  fond 
affections  speedily  soothe  his  grief,  and  revive  his  energies.     Another 
may  be  bereaved  of  his  wife,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  the  stroke 
may  bow  him  down  to  the  earth ;  but  the  vigour  of  his  manhood,  the 
esteem  in  which  he  finds  himself  held  by  his  fellow -men,  the  deep  and 
heartfelt  sympathies  of  a  thousand  friends,  bring  sweet  relief,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  time,  heal  the  wound,  and  restore  his  soul.     There  are 
conditions  of  human  life  far  more  malign,  and  writhing  calamities  far 
more  terrible  than  these.     The  Psalmist  has  not  told  us  how  he  was 
afi9icted,»or  what  were  lus particular  trials;  but  it  seems  evident,  from 
bis  language,  that  they  had  in  them  exceedingly  bitter  elements,  and 
were  of  that  peculiar  character,  which  justified  him  in  speaking  of  the 
period  of  their  continuance,  as  emphatically  his  day  of  trouble.     His 
tribulations  were,  undoubtedly,  of  the  most  unwelcome  kind  :  probably 
lus  fondest  affections  had  been  lacerated  ;  his  choicest  possessions  had 
been  taken  away;  he  had  been  smitten  to  the  heart:  but  the  peculiarity 
of  hii  condition  was  this,  that  he  had  nothing  left  on  earth  that  he 
^^ed  for.    There  might  be  much  that  those  who  were  mere  spectators 
would  imagine  onght  to  mitigate  his  grief ;  but  it  had  no  power  ov«t 
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him,  and,  instead  of  soothing,  only  aggravated  his  woe ;  whilst  his 
infirmity  put  into  his  cup  its  bust  and  hitterest  ingredient,  hy  leading 
him  to  suppose  that  God  had  forgotten  him,  and  was  now  cutting  him 
off  for  ever.  This  is  (rouble  ;  it  is  trouble,  indeed,  when  all  that  a  man 
haa  loved  on  earth — aU  that  he  has  been  aiming  at,  and  toiling  for,  in 
this  life — all  that  he  has  been  trusting  in,  as  a  man,  a  husband,  a  parent, 
a  citizen,  is  gone.  The  hope  of  twenty  or  forty  years  vanished  in  a  mo- 
ment !  It  had  often  nerved  his  arm ;  it  had  sustained  him  in  a  thousand 
difficulties ;  it  had  been  the  chief  stiinulus  of  each  day's  exertions,  and 
the  chief  pleasure  of  each  day's  anticipations  ;  and  now,  when  he  is  just 
ready  to  enjoy  it,  it  is  gone — for  ever  gone  :  whilst  God  himself  seems 
at  the  same  time  to  have  forsaken  him.  Who  can  tell  what  it  is  for 
a  human  being  thus  to  be  made  to  stand  alone  ?  Who  can  describe 
the  desolateness  of  that  human  spirit,  that  is  thus  cut  off  at  the  same 
moment,  from  the  world,  firom  his  feUow-men,  and  from  God  ?  Yet  it 
sometimes  happens  ;  and  it  is  that  shade,  which,  when  it  does  happen, 
may  be  called  emphatically  the  day  of  trouble.  How  keen  its  suffering! 
how  intense  its  anguish !  what  fearful  thoughts  are  made  to  revolve  in 
the  breast !  what  purposes  that  may  not  be  uttered  are  conceived  !  It 
may  not  be  thus  experienced  by  all  the  people  of  God ;  yet  it  is  not  of 
so  unfrequent  occurrence,  as  not  to  need  our  consideration,  or  to 
justify  any  one  of  us  in  expecting  to  be  exempted  from  it. 

Of  this  state  we  have  several  striking  scriptural  examples.  Abraham 
had  severe  trials ;  but  his  day  of  trouble  was  that  which  he  was  called 
to  spend  in  Mount  Moriah.  Numerous  and  heavy  were  the  calamities 
that  befel  David ;  but  it  is  in  that  sad  hour  when  we  see  him  crossing 
the  brook  Kedron,  and  looking  back  from  Olivet  on  the  beloved  city, 
Btnng,  as  he  moves  on,  by  the  curse  of  Shimei,  and  heart-broken  by 
the  treachery  of  his  child,  that  his  spirit  is  surcharged  with  woe,  and 
he  knows  the  day  of  trouble.  Each  of  the  trials  that  overtook  the 
patriarch  Job  was  sufficient  to  cast  him  down  ;  yet  how  comparatively 
light,  even  in  their  accumulation,  while  a  single  hope  remained,  human 
or  divine !  At  length  his  cup  was  filled ;  his  day  of  trouble  came. 
His  last  earthly  comfort  fied,  and  at  the  same  time,  round  about  the 
throne  of  God  the  clouds  and  darkness  seemed  to  gather.  Jesus  was 
a  Man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief ;  yet  even  to  him  was 
allotted  a  season  of  peculiar  and  untold  bitterness,  a  day  of  trouble, 
the  hour  and  power  of  darkness. 

Why  does  God  so  affiict  men,  or  permit  them  to  be  so  tried  ?  While 
it  is  admitted,  that  in  any  case  our  punishment  is  far  less  than  our  de- 
serts, can  any  <^d  be  answered  by  it,  which  can  reconcile  it  with  goodness 
and  mercy,  and  render  it  imperative  on  man  meekly  and  quietly  to  bow  ? 
A  full  answer  to  this  inquiry  we  cannot  now  attempt.  Let  it,  therefore, 
Bu&ce  to  remark,  that  God  entertains  to  his  people  the  highest  and 
most  glorious  designs ;  and  purposes  to  bring  them  ultimately  to  a 
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conditioii  of  holy  existence,  and  elevated  blessedness,  far  beyond  all 
our  present  conceptions ;   and  that,  as  we  are  fallen  and  reprobate 
creatures,  yet  free  and  accountable,  this,  if  not  the  only  possible  method, 
is  by  far  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  way,  by  which,  in  many  cases, 
our  preparation  for  it  can  be  secured.    It  is  obvious,  that  virtue  cannot 
be  illustrated,  piety  towards  God  can  never  be  proved,  without  trial. 
Even  if  the  seed  of  it  really  exists  in  the  heart,  its  maturity  and 
developement  both  require  trial.     Now  the  kind  of  trial  to  which  we 
have  referred,  puts  us  and  our  principles,  especially  our  trust  in  Ood, 
to  the  most  decisive  test ;  and  we  would  ask  whether,  notwithstanding 
its  severity  and  painfulness,  it  is  not  worth  going  through,  to  secure 
BQch  an  end  ?     Indeed,  the  position  of  a  human  spirit  in  the  day  of 
trouble,   is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and   sublime    that   can  be 
imagined.     Here  is  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  creature  on  the 
other.     He  claims  to  be  our  God  ;  he  presents  himself  to  us  in  Christ, 
as  the  only  good ;  the  one  Being  in  the  universe  that  can  make  us 
happy, — who,  if  we  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  and  take  him  for  our 
portion,  will  make  us  happy.     But  this  is  an  indispensable  condition  : 
M  long  as  our  hearts  are  divided, — as  long  as  there  is  any  rival,  any 
rebellion  there,  it  cannot  be.     When  man  submits  to  God,   and   God 
becomes  supreme,  and  only  then,  the  creature  is  blessed.     This  is  an 
eternal  law  ;  it  is  unalterable  in  its  character ;  no  power  could  remove 
or  even  modify  it.     To  ascertain  the  fact,  to  try  the  issue,  God  brings 
on  him  the  day  of  trouble.     He  knows   previously  how  things  will 
turn  out ;    the  process,  however,  which  to  us   is  still  a  critical  and 
fearful    process,  must  be   gone   through.     While  it  is  proceeding, 
flesh  and  blood  is   offering  its  resistance ;   the   natural  man,  stung 
to  madness  by  disappointed  hopes,  or  mortified  pride,  or  the  con- 
tempt and  the  trampling  of  the  wicked,  is  stubborn  and  rebellious ; 
while  Satan  goads  the  spirit  on  to  charge  God  foolishly,  to  impeach 
bis  goodness,  to  defy  his  power,  and,  by  a  desperate  effort,  stoically  to 
bear  his  calamities,  that  he  may  seem  to  his  fellows  to  outbrave  them 
til.    But  while  this  deep  and  dreadful  struggle  is  going  on  among  the 
nataral  passions  within,  there  are  other  elements  at  work  of  great 
power.    The  unquenched  piety  of  his  own  heart,  the  experience  of 
IHnne  goodness  in  the  past,  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
tbe  promises  of  the  Gospel,  the  hope  of  heaven,  are  all  in  operation  ; 
tod  as  he  thinks  and  listens,  God  says.  Be  still ;  the  Bible  says.  Be 
rtill ;  conscience  says.  Be  still ;  the  church  says.  Be  still ;  while  every 
individnal  saint,  that  for  six  thousand  years  has  passed  to  the  king- 
dom through  much  tribulation,  seems  to  speak,    and   say.    Be   still, 
tud  see  the   salvation  of  God.     It  is  a  momentous  conflict.     The 
destby  of  a  hnman  but  immortal  spirit  is  dependent.     Its  character 
for  eter  stands  in  the  balance ;  another  trial  may  not  be  afforded ;  this 
^  ^  grand,  the  critical  moment,  on  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
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Bospend  more,  than  on  its  whole  previous  existence.  What  will  be  its 
issae  ?  what  counsels  shall  prevail  ?  those  of  earth,  or  heaven  ?  What 
power  will  triumph  ?  the  power  of  nature,  or  of  grace  ?  What  shall 
be  the  result  ?  What  shall  that  man  do  ?  Afflicted  saint,  is  this  your 
case  ?  are  you  at  this  time  in  that  condition  of  trial  on  which  your 
whole  future  happiness  or  misery  may  turn?  What  will  you  do? 
Refuse  to  bear  aright  the  day  of  trouble, — ^let  the  old  man  prevail, — 
accuse  God  ot  unkindness  and  severity, — harden  your  neck  against 
Am, — and  from  this  day  yoiur  ruin  begins ;  you  will  grow  worse  and 
worse,  till  you  perish  in  your  affliction.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  are  'Mumb  with  silence,"  or  open  your  hps  only  to  say,  "  It  is 
the  Lord  ;  let  him  do  as  seemeth  him  good" — if  chafed  and  maimed, 
humbled  and  bowed  down,  as  you  may  be,  you  still  refuse  to  forsake 
or  to  deny  God,  and  rather  from  the  heart  shall  say,  ''  Though  he  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  him  ;"  then  your  piety  is  proved  ;  you  are  safe  ; 
you  are  one  with  God ;  your  faith  and  submission  make  and  show  you 
to  be  one.  It  is  the  proper  attitude  of  a  creature  who  is  nothing 
before  God,  who  is  all  in  all ;  and  you  have  within  you  an  element  of 
life  and  blessedness,  which,  though  depressed  at  present,  shall, 
through  that  union  with  him,  expand  in  immortality  and  bring  forth 
Divine  and  enduring  fruit. 

But  it  is  a  very  important  inquiry  to  make,  can  such  an  issue  be 
secured,  and  how  ?  We  venture,  my  brethren,  to  afflrm  it  may.  Not  by 
any  virtue  we  possess ;  nor  by  any  strength  we  can  muster.  Paul 
tells  us  that  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing.  Peter  thought  he  could 
walk  on  the  water;  he  tried  in  self-reliance,  and  began  immediately  to 
sink.  Again,  he  imagined  his  love  to  his  Master  could  not  fail,  and 
boasted  to  what  length  his  constancy  would  go ;  but  soon  denied  him 
with  an  oath.  The  Psalmist  acknowledges,  that  if  he  had  had  no  suc- 
cour from  without,  his  afflictions  would  have  destroyed  him.  And 
are  we  better,  are  we  stronger  than  they  ?  By  no  means.  What  then 
are  we  to  do, — ^where  are  we  to  look  ? 

I  reply,  that  He  who  appoints  or  sends  our  trikls,  alone  can  enable 
us  to  bear  them  well,  and  to  him  we  must  go.  "  I  cried  unto  God 
with  my  voice.  In  the  day  of  my  trouble  I  sought  the  Lord." 
Christian  reader,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  God  that  orders  the 
day  of  trouble,  and  God  that  gives  the  grace  by  which  it  is  sanctified. 
A  perverse  or  unbeUeving  mind  may  inquire.  What  then  is  the  use  of 
trial,  if  the  help  must  come  from  Gk>d  ;  and  imagine  that  he  might  release 
us  from  its  endurance,  and  yet  bestow  upon  us  the  benefit.  Now  we 
acknowledge  that  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  moral  government 
is  here  involved,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  solve 
the  metaphysical  difficulty ;  but  the  same  difficulty  attaches  to  every 
question  of  goodness,  whether  among  angels  or  men  ;  and  though  we 
cannot  explain  it,  yet  we  can  see  that  it  must  be  so.     If  God  be  Qod, 
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and  man  be  man,  he  must  be  the  author  of  all  strength,  and  all  grace, 
and  we  the  recipients.  We  cannot  be  independent  of  him.  We  could 
not,  if  we  had  never  fallen,  how  much  less  in  an  apostate  condition ! 
whilst,  as  a  practical  matter,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  if  we  were 
to  be  exempted  from  trial, — if  we  were  to  have  no  personal  experience  of 
the  bitter  and  the  sweet, — of  the  evil  and  the  good,^-of  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  of  light, — of  heU,  and  earth,  and  heaven, — but  whilst  we 
lay  perfectly  passive,  grace  were  to  be  infused  into  us,  as  water  is  poured 
from  vessel  to  vessel, — the  result  would  yield  us  no  pleasure ;  the  virtue 
would  have  in  it  no  excellence  or  worth.  It  is  the  trial  of  our  faith  that 
worketh  patience ;  and  patience,  experience ;  and  experience,  hope  :  so 
that  whilst  the  day  of  trouble  itself  is  necessary,  it  is  equally  necessary 
that  God  shall  help  us  in  it. 

"  I  cried  unto  God.  ...  in  the  day  of  my  trouble  I  sought  the 
Lord,*'  says  the  Psalmist.     This  must  be  our  course  ;  we  must  lay  our 
cast  before  him,  as  Hezekiah  did.   We  must  look  beyond  human  instru- 
menta  and  second  canses,  and  acknowledge,  like  David,  when  the  re- 
proaches of  the  wicked  fell  upon  him,  God's  own  hand.     We  must 
humble  ourselves  under  his  rod,  confess  our  un worthiness  and  guilty 
adore  his  righteousness,  and  own  his  power.     Why  should  a  living 
man  complain,  a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins?  we  must  pray  to 
him  and  sbi^k  him.    Show  me  where/ore  thou  contendest  with  me !  If  it 
be  possible,  remove  this  stroke  far  from  me  ;  if  it  be  not  possible,  help 
me  to  bear  it, — help  me  to  profit  by  it, — help  me  to  glorify  thee  under  it. 
But  •*  thy  will  be  done^     Our  cry  must  be  earnest,  our  spirit  patient. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  here ;  calling  upon  God  is  a  solemn  duty,  and 
the  day  of  trouble  a  special  season  when  that  duty  becomes  urgent ; 
and  we  must  not  let  him  go,  until  he  bless  us.    But  with  respect  to  the 
trial  itself,  its  continuance,  its  severity,  that  must  be  left  to  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness  ;  and  it  is  our  part  patiently  to  wait,  and  quietly  to 
hope  for  salvation  from  it. 

The  Psalmist  says,  "and  he  gave  ear  unto  me."  Nor  shall  we  in 
like  circumstances  have  cause  to  complain.  '*  When  thou  passest 
through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee  ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee ;  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou 
(halt  not  be  burned ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.  For 
I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour."  He  will 
do  **  exceeding  abundantly  for  us,  above  all  we  ask  or  think."  For 
&  time,  the  day  of  trouble  may  continue  dark  and  gloomy.  The  mind 
nwy  be  fretted,  and  the  heart  may  faint.  Not  only  may  it  seem  to  be 
Mtless  of  the  favourable  spiritual  results,  but  it  may  appear  to  produce 
ui  their  stead,  only  rebellion  and  unbelief,  confusion  and  dismay.  But 
^  is  only  the  preparatory  process.  It  is  that  conflict  of  winds  and 
^▼es  that  precedes  the  quieting  of  the  waters.  Soon  the  storm  will  be 
itttyed, — the  spirit  regain  its  composure^  and  you  will  see  tlie  C\mv 
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tian  gradually  broaght  into  that  state  of  enlightened,  profound,  and  holy 
Bubmission  to  God^  which  is  above  all  price.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Divine  word,  together  with  the  trial  through  which  he  is  made  to  pass, 
are  co-operating  mysteriously,  but  certainly,  to  produce  it. 

And  not  only  so,  but  in  maturing  other  graces,  and  subduing  the 
yarious  evils  of  the  trial,  that  have  hitherto  stood  in  their  way.  The 
pride  of  the  heart  is  subdued,  its  impatience  and  fretfulness  allayed,  its 
fickleness  cured,  and  its  worldliness  abated.  Faith,  at  the  same  time, 
is  established.  Divine  things  are  made  to  grow  in  our  esteem, — Christ 
is  brought  more  into  our  thoughts  and  hearts, — the  affections  become 
spiritual  and  heavenly, — and  all  we  now  want  is,  that  his  mind  may  be 
in  us,  and  his  image  impressed  upon  us. 

This  we  often  see,  and  admire ;  but,  probably,  what  affliction  does 
for  us  here,  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  it  is  destined  to  do.  Look  at 
that  widow, — she  had  a  son,  an  only  son ;  a  year  ago,  she  followed 
him  to  the  grave.  Then  began  her  day  of  trouble.  From  that  hour 
she  has  never  looked  up.  l^ue,  she  seems  humbled,  and  submissive ; 
yet  how  she  longs  to  follow  him !  and  sometimes  expresses  the  fear, 
that  though  she  feels  resigned,  the  trial  has  not  had  upon  her  the 
sanctifying  effect  it  ought.  But  it  has  not  finished  its  work.  She  is 
going  to  another  state  ;  and  should  we  meet  her  there,  we  shall  pro- 
bably see,  that  it  wrote  a  lesson  on  her  heart,  which  could  not  be  read 
on  earth :  and  that  the  full  effect  of  such  a  visitation  can  be  exhibited 
only  in  that  state,  where  flesh  and  blood  have  no  power  to  hinder  our 
advancement,  and  to  hide  from  us  the  glory  of  Gbd. 

Header,  are  you  a  child  of  God  7  then — 

1 .  Do  not  hastily  conclude  that  you  have  no  need  of  a  day  of  trouble. 
If  the  things  of  this  life  possess  so  much  power  over  you,  that  the  loss 
of  them  irritates  your  mind,  disturbs  your  peace,  and  excites  discon- 
tent, be  assured  you  are  not  yet  fit  for  your  Father's  house,  and  require 
to  be  tried. 

2.  Think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  that  is  to  try  you, 
as  though  some  strange  thing  had  happened  to  you.  Remember  it  is 
said  of  all  those  that  were  "arrayed  in  white  robes,"  that  "  they  came 
out  of  great  tribulation." 

3.  Shrink  not  like  the  timid  or  cowardly  child  from  the  needful  disci- 
pline.   Endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier.    Learn  to  suffer  with  Christ. 


PATRIMONIAL  TRADITION;   OR,  HOME-MADE  PUSEYISM. 

**  Tradition  !  traditions  of  men !  traditions  of  the  elders !  traditions 
of  the  fathers !"  some  may  exclaim :  "  what  care  we  about  tradition  f 
We  are  neither  papists  nor  Pnseyites,  and  never  read  a  line  of  the 
Oxford  tracts,  or  of  the  ancient  fathers ;  and  what  is  more,  we  neither 
ffish,  nor  intend,  to  meddle  at  all  with  such  questions.    What  we  want 
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to  read  and  hear  is,  apostolic  truth,  as  it  stands  in  the  New  Testament. 
Tradition,  if  it  contradict  the  apostles,  is  a  liar ;  and  if  it  either  add 
to,  or  take  away,  from  their  writings,  it  is  a  cheat.  Besides,  our  great 
object  is,  to  get  goad  to  our  souls  from  both  books  and  sermons.  We 
have,  therefore,  neither  time  nor  taste  to  read  tradition,  nor  to  hear  it 
reftited !" 

All  this  would  be  said  by  many  Christians,  and  it  ought  to  be  said 
by  most ;  for  very  few  have  either  scholarship  or  leisure  enough  to 
take  any  useful  part  in  the  present  controversy  on  the  subject.  I,  for 
one,  have  not.  There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  tradition,  to  which  we 
are  all,  more  or  less,  slaves,  just  as  the  Jews  are  to  the  traditions  of 
the  elders,  and  the  papists  to  the  traditions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
finthers.  We  inherit  some  maxims  and  proverbs  from,  our  own  fathers, 
which,  although  neither  heretical  nor  superstitious  in  the  sense  in 
which  Roman  or  Jewish  traditions  are  so,  and  although  never  called 
traditional,  have  yet  the  same  kind  of  bad  influence  over  us.  Names, 
be  it  remembered,  do  not  alter  things ;  nor  denials  disprove  facts. 
The  law  of  Gk>d  is  made  void  or  vague  in  something,  and  the  grace  of 
God  abased  or  misimproved  in  some  way,  by  every  one  at  times.  We 
do  not  understand  either  the  spirituality  of  the  eternal  law,  or  the 
holiness  of  the  glorious  Grospel,  if  we  doubt  this,  or  hesitate  to  confess 
it  with  shame  and  grief.  We  do  confess  it,  whenever  we  say  that  "in 
aU  things  we  sin,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  Now,  what 
if  some  of  this  sin  and  shortening  arises  from  false  maxims  and 
sophistical  excuses,  **  received  by  tradition  from  our  fathers  ?*'  More 
of  it,  no  doubt,  arises  from  our  own  hearts  and  Satan's  temptations ; 
and  none  of  it,  certainly,  can  be  excused  or  palliated  by  tracing  it  to 
either  the  maxims  or  example  of  our  fathers.  Still,  although  none  of 
our  sins  or  imperfections  can  be  excused  by  family  tradition,  some 
of  them  may  be  accounted  for ;  and,  what  is  better,  cured,  too,  the 
sooner,  by  tracing  them  to  their  real  cause ;  for  whilst  all  sin  has  its 
tap-root  in  the  heart,  its  stay-roots  are  habits,  examples,  and  popular 
maxims. 

Did  yon  ever  observe,  that  the  faults  and  defects  of  our  personal 
character  are  not  very  singular,  or  peculiar  to  ourselves  ?     Even  our 
besetting  sin  does  not  diatinguiah  us  from  everybody  else.     Indeed, 
a  habit  or  a  temper  which  did  that,  would  both  startle  and  terrify  us. 
We  could  not  allow  ourselves  to  act  a  part  in  religion,  which  no  one 
else  bad  even  ventured  to  do.     Treacherous  as  conscience  is,  and 
strong  as  temptation  may  be  at  times,  neither  of  them  can  induce  a 
num  to  make  himself  a  gazingstock  to  his  neighbours,  by  the  singu- 
larity of  his  faults.     Hardly  any  one  ventures  upon  an  unheard  of,  or 
^eomitenanced  sin,  who  has  any  character  to  lose.     We,  thus,  rather 
mtate  than  invent,  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  do  wrong.     Look  at 
this  bet  more  closely,  as  I  place  it  in  a  clearer  light.     Had  we  ne^^t 
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seen  nor  heard  of  any  Christians  who  took  undue  liberties  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  by  worldly  conversation,  or  indulgence, — 
would  you  or  I  be  the  first  to  introduce  business,  news,  or  banquet- 
ing into  our  conversation  on  the  Lord's-day  ?  Had  neither  a  black 
nor  a  white  lie  ever  been  told  in  trade,  or  company,  what  Christian 
would  venture  to  tell  the  first  falsehood,  even  in  order  to  extricate 
himself  from  a  difficulty?  Had  no  one  yet  ever  ate  or  drank,  but  just 
"  to  the  glory  of  God,"  what  Christian  would  venture  upon  more  at 
table  than  health  required  ?  Had  ''a  dear  lover  of  his  money*'  never 
yet  been  seen  in  the  church,  who  would  have  the  hardihood  to  set  the 
first  example  of  earthly-mindedness  ?  Had  no  one,  making  any  pre- 
tensions to  be  a  Christian,  ever  lived  in  the  neglect  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
or  kept  out  of  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  who  would  like  or  dare 
to  be  the  first  rebel  against  the  authority  of  Christ  ?  Had  there  never 
been  a  church  in  which  social  prayer  was  either  neglected  or  thinly 
attended  by  the  communicants,  what  church  would  have  the  efiron- 
tery  to  set  the  first  example  of  despising  prayer-meetings  ?  Had  there 
never  been  a  dispute  in  a  church,  nor  a  quarrel  between  brethren,  who 
would  feel  it  safe  to  be  the  first  peace-breaker  in  a  Christian  society  ? 

Now  there  are  both  temptations  and  tendencies  to  all  these  sins ; 
but  we  feel  that,  however  strong  they  may  be,  we  should  not  like  to 
be  first,  nor  to  lead  the  way,  in  any  one  of  these  sins.  Why,  then,  are 
some  of  them  so  common  ?  Evidently,  because  long  custom,  as  well 
as  inherent  depravity,  keeps  them  somewhat  in  countenance.  They 
are  ventured  upon,  because  they  have  always  been  so,  more  or  less,  by 
many  who  were,  otherwise,  not  unchristian  in  their  general  character. 

Thus  we,  too,  as  well  as  papists  and  Jews,  have  received  not  a 
little  of  our  'Wain  conversation  by  tradition  from  our  fathers."  In  this 
sense,  then,  it  is  still  true  that ''  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge, 
because  their  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes."  That  proverb,  God  has, 
indeed,  abolished  even  by  oath,  so  far  as  the  death  of  the  son  sprang 
from  the  sin  of  the  father.  Ezek.  xviii.  2  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  29.  The  proverb, 
however,  is  only  too  true,  in  reference  to  our  tendencies  to  imitate  our 
fathers,  and  to  imagine  that  we  may  safely  do  what  they  seem  not  to 
have  been  punished  for  doing.  Oh,  how  greedily  and  gladly,  alas,  we 
catch  at  the  apparent  fact,  that  certain  wrong  points  in  the  character 
and  spirit  of  our  fathers,  did  not  unchristianise  them  in  the  church, 
nor  seem  to  prove  fatal  to  them  on  their  death-bed ! 

If  you  feel  the  truth  of  these  hints,  and  regret  for  yourself  that  home- 
made  tradition  has  betrayed  you  into  habits  and  tempers  which  both 
law  and  Gospel  condemn,  do  congratulate  yourself,  and  thank  God, 
that  patristic  tradition,  such  as  the  Jewish  and  popish,  or  even  such  as 
Puseyism  is  now  reviving  and  commanding,  has  not  betrayed  you  into 
doctrinal  errors,  which  would  confirm  the  practical  evils  entailed  on 
you  by  populai'  example  and  custom.     Remember,  ioo,  that  one  part 
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of  the  "  vain  conversation  received  by  tradition  from  our  fathers,"  is, 
to  feel  too  little  sympathy  for  Roman  Catholics.     Neither  hatred  nor 
contempt  for  popery  can  excuse  ill-will  or  indifference  to  papists. 
The  greater  the  errors  they  are  in,  the  deeper  and  stronger  ought  to 
be  our  solicitude  for  their  salvation ;  which  never  can  be  promoted, 
certainly,  by  hard  speeches  or  heartless  courtesy.     We  oannot,  indeed, 
think  too  ill  of  popery.     It  is  far  worse  than  we  see  it  in  any  of  the 
forms  it  wears  in  this  country,  where  it  must  be  upon  "  its  good  beha- 
viour," in  order  to  exist  at  all.     StUl,  we  have  no  such  occasion  to 
dread  papists  as  our  fathers  had,  and,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  maligning 
or  mortifying  them.     The   machinations   of   their    priesthood    are, 
indeed,  Jesuitical  enough  to  justify  all  Protestant  churches  in  form- 
ing themselves  into  a  watch,  which,  like  the  cherubims  before  the 
throne,  should  be  "  full  of  eyes  without  and  within ;"  but  all  these 
eyes  should  be  as  full  of  love  and  sympathy  for  the  dupes  and  victims 
of  Babylon,  as  of  jealousy  of  her  motions  and  motives.     In  a  word,  we 
should  be  as  much  prepared  to  say  to  them  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
"  Come  out  of  Babylon,"  as  we  are  resolute  in  our  determination  not  to 
go  into  the  church  of  Rome.   But  enough  of  this.   We  now  understand 
better  the  stock  of  home-made  and  patrimonial  traditions,  which  we 
inherit  from  our  own  fathers.     It,  as  well  as  Jewish  or  Gentile  tradi- 
tion, is  a  j^itful  source  of  "vain  conversation,"  in  the  sense  both  of 
speaking  and  acting  wrong,  in  some  things.     We  must  confess  this 
now.    We  are  more  or  less  perverted  by  false  maxims  and  defective 
examples.      Now  the  question  is,  do  we,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  believers,  need  to  be  redeemed  from  whatever  is  wrong  or 
foolish  in  our  habits  or  spirit  ?     If  so,  like  the  first  converts,  we  can 
only  be  redeemed  from  the  vain  conversation  which  we  have  received 
by  tradition,  as  they  were, — "by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ." — 
1  Peter  i.  18. 

Let  us  meet  this  question  fairly  and  fully.  Now  there  are  some 
tbings,  both  in  our  past  life  and  present  character,  from  which,  we  feel 
&ud  confess,  nothing  but  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb  can  redeem 
'w.  Do  we,  however,  include  amongst  these  things,  for  which,  we  say, 
the  blood  of  the  cross  is  the  only  ransom  or  remedy,  the  things  which 
▼e  have  ventured  to  do,  and  the  things  which  we  have  dared  to  leave 
^f'^dane,  because  our  fathers  took  certain  liberties  with  both  law  and 
S'^ce?  Do  they  so  alarm  or  pain  us,  that  we  must  wash  our  robes 
from  them  also,  as  well  as  from  our  old  sins,  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ? 
^t  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin :  but  do  we  include  our  compromise 
^ongst  the  sins  which  peril  the  soul  and  incur  the  curse  ?  Or,  do  we 
^Jdc  but  lightly  of  such  faults  and  defects  ?  Can  we  speak  or  think 
of  them,  as  but  spots  on  the  sun — or  flaws  in  the  diamond — or  dim- 
**«••  on  fine  gold — or  breaks  in  the  rainbow  ?  Can  we  calm  our  con- 
•^Ofes,  or  hush  fear  and  shame  asleep,  in  reference  to  omissions  ^tvA 
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compromises,  by  the  current  phrases  of  our  fathers, — that  "  the  best 
of  men  are  but  men  at  the  best ;"  that  "  this  is  not  the  state  of  per- 
fection ;"  that  **  every  man  has  his  faults  ;"  that  "  we  are  but  neigh- 
bour-like in  our  failings  ?"  If  this  be  the  view  we  take  of  "  doing  as 
our  fathers  before  us  did/'  we  cannot,  whilst  we  give  way,  go  to  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ  for  redemption  from  these  things,  in  a  spirit 
of  penitence  or  humility  becoming  that  precious  blood. 

I  do  not  say,  however,  that  the  playful  smile  which  these  references 
to  patrimonial  tradition  create  at  first  sight,  disproves  our  professed 
veneration  for  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  or  throws  a  doubt  even  upon 
the  sincerity  of  our  repentance — so  far  as  what  we  call  "  our  sins"  are 
concerned.  Do  we,  however,  call  everything  sin,  which  is  wrong? 
Do  we  class  with  trijiea,  anything  which  is  not  right  ?  Remember, 
whatever  faults  we  can  smile  or  wink  at,  we  cannot  lay  before  the  Lamb 
slain,  nor  confess  before  God,  in  a  right  spirit.  At  the  cross,  ''  mercy's 
streams"  flow  **  in  streams  of  blood,"  which  forbid  the  mention  of 
anything  we  can  laugh  at !  Accordingly,  we  can  weep — at  least,  we 
wish  to  weep,  over  every  spot  on  our  robes,  which  we  feel  bound  to 
wash  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

It  is,  I  grant,  no  easy  matter  to  take  solemn  and  humbling  views  of 
either  faults  or  defects  which  are  of  long  standing,  and  which  we  have 
thought  lightly  of,  and  which  few  trouble  themselves  about ; — ^but  if 
there  be  sin  in  these  things,  it  can  only  be  washed  away  at  the  fountain 
opened  for  sin  ;  and  there  no  unfelt  nor  unrepented  sin  is  either  can- 
celled or  cleansed.  Christ  gives  "repentance,"  wherever  he  gives 
**  remission  of  sins."  It  thus  becomes  then  a  solemn  question, — how 
can  we  get  such  views  of  the  sinfulness  of  current  and  countenanced 
defects,  as  shall  send  us,  humble  and  penitent,  to  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ  for  redemption  ?  How  shall  we  learn  to  weep  over  what  we 
have  long  winked  at?  You  feel  that  this  is  not  easy.  The  chief 
difficulty,  however,  is  really  gone,  whenever  this  question  is  started, 
with  the  honest  desire  to  be  redeemed  from  our  "  vain  conversation 
received  by  tradition  from  our  fathers." 

Now  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  that  Peter  meant  by  "  vain  conver- 
sation," whatever  is  foolish,  imprudent,  or  heedless,  as  well  as  whatever 
is  vicious  or  immoral  in  the  course  of  any  man's  conduct.  If,  there- 
fore, we  are  already  redeemed  from  all  flagrant  and  gross  sins,  then,  it 
is  not  vice  which  creates  or  keeps  up  any  of  the  suspense  we  ever  feel 
about  our  final  safety,  or  present  interest  in  Christ.  All  our  fears, 
doubts,  misgivings  of  heart,  and  fluctuations  of  hope,  so  far  as  they  do 
not  spring  from  ignorance  or  mistakes,  must  spring  from  the  influence 
of  our  imperfections  and  defects,  if  there  be  no  secret  sin  or  idol  to 
account  for  them.  Is  not  that,  then,  a  touching  cause  for  both  humi- 
lity and  shame,  which  mars  communion  with  God — which  darkens 
the  aspects  of  eternity — which  clouds  the  marks   of  grace — which 
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weakens  faith,  and  cools  love  ?  Now,  it  is  allowed  faults  which  do  this, 
wherever  there  is  not  indulged  sins.  It  is  little  things,  as  they  are 
called,  which  have  this  unhappy  effect,  wherever  the  vices  are  cured  by 
the  blood  of  Christ. 

Kingdand.  P. 


THE  HORNS  OF  MOSBS. 


In  my  boyish  days,   I  used  to  attend  on  Divine  service  at  an  old 
eharch  in  the  city,  where  the  dulness  of  the  temple  was  only  exceeded 
by  the  dulness  of  the  priest.     To  relieve  the  weariness  of  the  drowsy 
service,  my  eyes  would  often  wander  along  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
edifice,  and  curiously  gaze  upon  the  several  tablets  and  funereal  scut- 
cheons with  which  they  were  adorned.     But  "  the  altar-piece"  was 
most  attractive  to  my  young  eyes,  because  it  was  adorned  with  quaint 
carved  work,  and  veritable  whole-length  portraits  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
True,  I  was  not  then  initiated  in  those  symbolic  mysteries  which  have 
been  revived  of  late  years,  with  such  dubious  pohcy,  and  therefore 
coidd  not  decipher  the  pelican  or  the  fish,  the  hare  or  the  eagle,  sculp- 
tured on  the  old  oaken  panels.    These  were  church  mysteries  beyond 
my  depth.     I  used  to  ponder,  therefore,  on  the  pictures  of  the  two  great 
leaders  of  the  chosen  tribes.     Thanks  to  my  parents,  I  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  book  of  Exodus,  to  be  familiar  with  the  sacerdotal 
costume  of  Aaron,  the  high  priest :  the  embroidered  ephod — the  bells 
snd  the  pomegranates  round  about  the  hem  of  his  garment — the  breast- 
plate, with  i^  radiant  gems — the  smoking  censer  in  his  hand,  with  the 
priestly  mitre  on  his  brow,  were  all  plain  enough  ;  and  by  the  help  of 
Banyan's  Solomon's  Temple  Spiritualised,  I  could  expound  the  sacred 
unport  of  each  hallowed  ornament,  as  if  I  had  been  a  catechumen  of  old 
Origen  himself.     But  the  figure  of  Moses  was  not  so  easily  understood  ; 
for,  though  his  costume  was  simple,  and  his  countenance  grave  and  severe, 
yet  there  arose  obliquely  from  each  side  of  his  head,  a  strange  appearance, 
which  seemed  not  unlike  hpair  of  horns.     Inscrutably  obscure  were 
^ese !   Since  those  days,  however,  I  have  become  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Itahan  painters  and  sculptors,  and  have  found,  that 
when  depicting  Moses,  they  have  generally  introduced  these  same  horns ; 
^d  that  even  Michel  Angelo,  in  the  colossal  statue  of  Moses,  executed 
for  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  which  now  adorns  that  pontiff's  tomb  in  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Yincoli,  at  Rome,  has  placed  them  on  the 
^lows  of  the  lawgiver.     Their  effect  in  painting  is  seldom  good  ;  but 
ui  the  rigidity  of  sculptured  stone,  they  amount  almost  to  an  absurdity ; 
*o  that  some  critics  have  said  that  this  statue,  though  the  chef-dC ceuvre 
^  it>  great  master,  with  the  horns,  and  the  full,  flowing  beard,  must 
'B^onUe  a  satyr,  or  old  Pan,  much  more  than  the  legislator  oC  l\ie 
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Jews.*  As  these  strange  adjuncts  were,  doubtless,  very  difficult  to 
manage,  the  question  naturally  arises,  why  the  artists  perplexed  them- 
selves, and  disfigured  their  works  with  them  ?  And  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
interesting  to  trace  this  apparent  absurdity  to  an  honest  attempt  to 
realise  the  appearance  which  is  in  Scripture  attributed  to  the  prophet, 
when  he  came  down  from  the  holy  mount.  The  text  referred  to,  is 
Exodus  xxxiv.  29,  which,  as  rendered  in  our  version,  does  not  suggest 
the  idea  :  "  Moses  wist  not  that  the  skin  of  his  £eu%  shone."  But  the 
Italian  painters  were,  probably,  not  acquainted  with  any  other  version 
than  the  Latin  Vulgate,  where  we  read — "  Ignorabat  qu6d,  comuta 
esset  facies  sua ;  He  knew  not  that  his  face  was  homed  /"  One  is  led 
to  ask,  how  Jerome  could  give  such  a  brutal  rendering  ?  On  consulting 
the  Hebrew  text,  the  source  of  the  error  is  easily  detected. 


*  "  The  celebrated  figure  of  Moses  has  given  rise  to  a  literary  production/'  says 
Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  Life  of  Jjeo  X.,  "  which  has  been  considered  as  scarcely  inferior, 
in  point  of  sublimity,  to  the  statue  itself/' 

The  following  is  the  Italian  sonnet,  from  the  pen  of  Giovani  Battista  Zappi,  to 
which  Mr.  Roscoe  alludes  : — 

Chi  h  costui,  che  in  dura  pietra  scolto 

Siede  gigaate,  e  la  piu  illustra  e  conte 

Prove  dcU'  arte  avanza,  e  ha  vive  e  pronte 

Lc  labbia  si,  che  le  parole  ascolto  ? 

Quest'  e  Mos^ :  ben  mel  diceva  il  folto 

Onor  del  mento,  el  doppio  raggio  infronte  ; 

Quest'  h  Mos^,  quando  scendea  del  monte, 

E  gran  parte  del  Nume  avea  nel  volto. 

Tal  era  allor,  che  le  sonante  e  vaste  ^ 

Acque  ei  sospese  a  se  d'intomo,  e  tale 

Quando  il  mar  chiuse,  e  ne  fe  tombo  altui. 

E  voi,  sue  turbe,  un  rio  vitello  alzaste  ? 

Alzate  aveste  imago  a  questo  e  guale  ! 

Ch'  era  men  fallo  I'adorar  costui. 

Mr.  Roscoe's  translation  of  the  sonnet  is  very  beautiful ;  though  we  deny  the  truth 
of  the  last  couplet : — 

And  who  is  he,  that,  shaped  in  sculptured  stone. 

Sits  giant-like  ?    Stem  monument  of  art 

Unparalleled,  whilst  language  seems  to  start 
From  his  prompt  lips,  and  we  his  precepts  own  ? 
'TIS  Moses  :  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known, 

And  the  twin  beam$  that  from  hia  templet  dart ; 

'Tis  Moses,  seated  on  the  mount  apart. 
Whilst  yet  the  Godhead  o'er  his  features  shone. 

Such  once  he  look'd,  when  ocean's  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hung,  and  such  amidnt  the  storm. 
When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roared. 

An  idol  calf  bis  followers  did  engrave  : 
But  had  they  raised  this  awe-commanding  form, 
Then  had  they  with  less  guilt  their  work  adored. 
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There  the  verb  pj5  karan,  signifies  to  shoot  forth,  or  emit  rays  of  light, 
u  from  a  polished  surface,  and  so  from  the  thought  of  shooting  forth 
comes  the  idea  of  horns,  as  on  the  head  of  an  animal ;  and  a  noun,  keren, 
ognifying  a  hom,  has  been  formed  from  that  verb.  The  etymological 
iffinity  between  "rays"  and  "horns"  is  thus  seen,  and  the  strange 
reading  of  the  Vulgate,  which  has  led  to  all  these  artistical  deformities, 
tccounted  for. 

"  But  we  might  naturally  ask,"  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  "  while  they 

were  indulging  themselves  in.  such  fancies,  why  only  two  horns?  for 

it  is  very  likely  that  there  were  hundreds  of  these  radiations  proceeding 

at  once  from  the  face  of  Moses.     It  was,  no  doubt,  from  this  very 

circumstance  that  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  who  have  heard 

of  this  transaction,  have  agreed  in  representing  those  men  to  whom 

they  attributed  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  whom  they  supposed  to 

have  had  familiar  intercourse  with  the  deity,  with  a  lueid  nimbus,  or 

glory  round  their  heads.     This  has  prevailed  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 

West — not  only  the  Greek  and  Roman  saints,  or  eminent  persons,  are 

thus  represented — but  those  also  among  the  Mohammedans,  Hindoos, 

and  Chinese."* 

Professor  Bush,  of  the  City  University,  New  York,  in  his  valuable 
"  Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Exodus,"  remarks  on 
this  criticism,   "  This  fact  throws  an  important  light  upon  the  well- 
kaowu  passage  in  the  sublime  description  of  the  Most  High,  Habakkuk 
iii.  3,  4,    *  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  mount 
Panui.  Sclali.     His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was  full 
of  bis  praise.     And  his  brightness  was  as  the  light;  he  had  horns 
coming  out   of  his  hands :  and  there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power.* 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  confidently  affirmed  that  this  rendering  is  erro- 
neous, inasmuch  as  the  original  word  is  that  which  is  usually  and 
properly  translated  horns.    Yet  we  think  that  scarcely  any  one  can  help 
being  conscious  of  some  shght  incongruity  in  the  imagery.     The  head, 
wd  not  the  hands,  is  the  proper  place  for  the  out-growth  of  horns.  But 
suppose  the  term  to  be  rendered  '  rays,'  and  to  have  reference  to  the 
*ireamng  or  Jiashing  splendours,  which  emanated  from  the  hands  of  the 
Frsonified  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  the  image  is  far  more  grand  and 
wnpressive.     Conceive  the  word,  in  fact,  to  be  but  another  term  for 
'^htnings,  and  we  see  at  once  with  what  propriety  it  is  added,   '  and 
there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power.*     What  more  striking  emblem 
^^  be  imagined  of  the  resistless  might  of  Omnipotence  7     Here,  too, 
^c  are  not  improbably  enabled  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Greek 
^ytbologic  device,  which  represents  Jupiter,  the  father  of  the  gods,  as 
P*«ping  the  lightnings  or  thunderbolts  in  his  right  hand,  as  a  symbol 
of  his  power  over  the  elements.      We  suggest  this,  however,  as  rather 
pn>bable  than  certain." 

*  A.  CUrke'tf  Commentsry  in  loco, 

*•  «.  VOL.  IX,  E 
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But  to  return  from  these  interesting  speculations  to  the  subject 
immediately  before  us.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  "Enquiries  into 
Vulgar  and  Common  Errors,"  has,  bk.  v.,  cap.  9.,  a  paper  of  the  picture 
ofMoeea  with  home,  in  which  he  states,  that  the  same  representation 
is  found  "  in  a  silver  medal ;  that  is,  upon  one  side  Moses  horned,  and 
on  the  reverse,  the  commandment  against  sculptile  images  :  which  is 
conceived  to  be  a  coinage  of  some  Jews,  in  derision  of  Christians,  who 
first  began  that  portrait."  He  also  refers  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  con- 
cludes, that  ''  more  allowable  is  the  translation  of  TremeUins,  quod 
eplendida  facta  eeeet  cutis  faciei  ejus;  or,  as  Estius  hath  interpreted 
it,  faeies  ejus  erat  radiosa,  his  face  was  radiant,  and  dispersing  beams, 
like  many  horns,  and  cones,  about  his  head ;  which  is  also  consonant  unto 
the  original  signification,  and  yet  observed  in  the  pieces  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  are  commonly  drawn  with  scintillations, 
or  radiant  halos,  about  their  head;  which,  after  the  French  expression, 
are  usually  termed  the  glory.  Now  if,  besides  this  occasional  mistake, 
any  man  shall  contend  a  propriety  in  this  picture,  and  that  no  injury 
is  done  unto  truth  by  this  description,  because  a  horn  is  the  hieroglyphic 
of  authority,  power,  and  dignity — and  in  this  metaphor  is  often  used  in 
Scripture — the  piece,  I  confess,  in  this  acceptation  is  harmless  and 
agreeable  unto  Moses ;  and  under  such  emblematical  constructions  we 
find  that  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  in  ancient 
medals,  are  described  with  horns.  But  if,  from  the  common  mistake, 
or  any  solary  consideration,  we  persist  in  this  description,  we  vilify  the 
mystery  of  the  irradiation,  and  authorise  a  dangerous  piece,  conform- 
able unto  that  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  which  was  the  sun,  and  therefore 
described  with  horns,  as  is  delivered  by  Macrobius :  Hammonem  quern 
Deum  solem  occidentem  Libyes  existimant,  arietinis  comibus  ftngunt^ 
quihus  id  animal  valet',  sicut  radiis  sol.  We  herein  also  imitate  the 
picture  of  Pan,  the  pagan  emblem  of  nature.  And  if  (as  Macrobius 
and  very  good  authors  concede)  Bacchus  (who  is  also  described  with 
horns)  be  the  same  deity  with  the  sun ;  and  if  (as  Vossius,  De  Origine 
Idolatriat  well  contendeth)  Moses  and  Bacchus  were  the  same  person ; 
their  descriptions  must  be  relative,  or  the  tauri-comous  picture  of  the 
one,  perhaps  the  same  with  the  other." 

I  cannot  follow  the  quaint  physician  of  Norwich  in  these  specula- 
tions, but  let  not  my  readers  suppose  that  the  identity  of  Moses  and 
Bacchus  is  an  absurd  hypothesis ;  for  our  own  pre-eminently  learned 
Tlieophilus  Ghde,  in  his  '*  Court  of  the  Gentiles,"  (part  i.  bk.  ii.  cap.  3,) 
has,  sec.  3,  Bacchus  parallel  with  Moses  in  eighteen  particulars;  the 
thirteenth,  being  all  I  need  to  quote,  ''Bacchus  was  also  caUed  bieortdsy 
two-homed ;  as  Moses  is  usually  pictured,  from  the  mistake  of  that 
text.  Exodus  xxxir.  29,  '  the  skin  of  his  face  shone.'  " 

B. 
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UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN 

BERRIDGE,  A.M. 

Thb  pages  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  Magazine  contain  many 
interesting  letters  from  the  facetious,  but  learned,  and  eminently  holy 
Vicar  of  Everton.  Most  of  them  were  addressed  to  the  philanthropical 
John  Thornton,  of  Clapham,  who  was  a  Uberal  benefactor  to  the  poor 
of  Christ's  flock  in  Bedfordshire  and  the  adjacent  counties,  through 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Beiridge,  whom  he  employed  as  his  almoner  in  money 
or  books. 

The  friendship  that  existed  between  these  excellent  men,  permitted 
a  freedom  of  remark,  which  was  mutually  indulged  in  their  correspond- 
ence, and  of  which  the  following  letters  supply  several  instances.  If 
we  mistake  not,  the  Attic  wit,  the  scriptural  knowledge,  the  deep  expe- 
rience, and  the  accurate  observations  on  human  nature  they  contain, 
will  cause  them  to  be  read,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  coarseness  of 
expression,  with  deep  interest  by  many. 

Everton^  January  14/A,  1774. 

Dbab  and  Honoubbd  Sib — ^Your  kind  favour  of  the  10th  came  duly  to  hand ; 
but  the  50  Treasuries  and  300  Admonitions  are  not  yet  arrived.    The  former  Treasu- 
net  are  dispersed,  and  the  little  Testaments  are  marching  off  apace — ^both  of  them 
nreet  pocket-companions  for  the  labouring  poor.     If  beggars  might  be  choosers,  I 
ooold  wish  for  200  only  of  the  Admonitions,  and  a  few  more  of  the  small  Testaments, 
instead  of  the  100  other  Admonitions.    My  hearers  are  of  a  sound  Gospel  class,  very 
poor  and  simple-hearted,  and  cry  out  for  the  Bible.    They  think,  and  rightly  think, 
thst  one  little  Testament  is  worth  one  million  of  the  Christian  World  Unmasked. 
However,  human  writings  are  of  use  to  carnal  men,  who  care  not  for  the  Scripture, 
for  though  the  children  love  the  honey  of  God's  word,  and,  tasting,  feel  it  Divine, 
yet  strangers  must  be  caught  with  human  treacle ;  and  many  a  wasp  has  been  taken 
^  it,  and  conveyed  to  Jesus'  bee-hive.    Your  letter  will  afford  materials  for  a  sermon. 
I  say  no  more  of  it,  because  of  the  tinder  mentioned  in  your  last,  enveloping  the 
beart :  but  shall  add,  by  way  of  supplement,  a  few  remarks  on  a  noted  text,  1  Cor.  i. 
M :  **  Christ  is  made  to  (or  for)  us,  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemp- 
tion."   Literally — Christ,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  was  constituted  for  us  wisdom, 
nghteoQsness,  &c.     St.  Paul  is  not  here  speaking  of  what  Christ  worketh  in  us,  by 
^  grice,  but  of  what  he  hath  wrought /or  us,  as  our  legal  surety.    The  four  capital 
blenings  mentioned  in  the  text,  were  procured  for  us,  vrithout  any  contrivance  or 
OMiairrencc  of  our  own  ;  and  therefore  the  conclusion  in  the  next  verse  is  weighty — 
**  Ut  him  that  g^rieth,  glory  in  the  Lord.''    Laws,  human  and  Divine,  not  only 
dooand  obedience,  but  require  from  the  subject  a  right  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
^'i  law  demands  an  atonement  for  sins  of  ignorance  (Lev.  iv.  5) ;  and  he  who 
l>(caki  a  human  law,  vrill  not  escape  punishment  by  pleading  ignorance.    Now,  man, 
>tlai first  creation,  had  a  perfect  knowledge  given  of  God's  law;  but,  through 
^  he  lost  that  knowledge  ;  his  faculties  were  darkened,  and  he  became  a  stranger 
te  the  spiritual  nature  and  extent  of  his  Maker's  law.     However,  God,  as  our  great 
^*^itor,  haa  a  right  to  demand  the  fiiU  payment  of  that  knowledge  he  had  lent 
^  i  thoQ^  we,  through  miiconduct,  are  unable  to  pay,  having  squandered  it  a^Kx '. 
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and  thus  we  become  debtors  to  God  for  the  loss  of  knowledyey  as  well  as  for  the  loss 
of  innocence.  On  which  account  we  need  a  surety  for  wisdom  ;  and  one  is  provided, 
"  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge;"  and  without  a  surety 
for  wisdom,  the  wisest  Christian  would  have  perished,  on  account  of  his  "  knowing 
but  in  part."  Again — "  Adam  was  created  ])oth  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.** 
Now,  righteousness,  in  its  strictest  manning,  is  an  outward  conformity  to  the  law ; 
and  sanctification,  or  holiness,  is  an  inward  conformity  to  it,  or  devotedness  of  heart 
to  God.  Both  the  outward  and  inward  conformity  are  required  by  the  law,  in  a 
perfect  degree ;  and  in  both  we  are  utterly  defective.  On  these  accounts  a  surety  is 
wanted,  both  for  righteousness  and  sanctification ;  and  one  is  provided,  "  who  fulfilled 
ail  righteousness,"  and  who  could  say,  <*  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart ;"  and  it  is  "  my 
meat  and  drink  to  do  thy  wilL"  Lastly,  we  are  insolvent  debtors  for  wisdom,  right* 
eousness,  and  sanctification ;  and  as  such,  we  are  fallen  under  the  curse  of  the  law, 
and  need  a  surety  to  redeem  us  from  it.  Jesus  is  that  Surety,  "  in  whom  we  have 
redemption,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Thus  we  are  shown  in  this  noble  text,  all 
the  debts  Jesus  Christ  undertook  as  our  surety,  and  discharged  for  us.  The  com- 
mentators I  have  seen,  make  sad  confused  work  with  this  passage.  They  are  puzzled 
to  keep  the  parts  distinct ;  and  some  parts  are  supposed  to  be  wrought  ybr  us,  and 
some  wrought  m  us.  But  Paul  makes  no  such  distinction,  nor  will  his  words  allow 
it.  He  only  declares  in  this  passage  what  Christ  was  made  for  us,  a  Surety  for 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption — a  Surety  to  discharge 
every  claim  the  law  had  upon  us.  Now,  when  Jesus  opens  a  sinner's  eye,  to  behold 
the  multiplied  guUt  of  his  ignorance,  unrighteous  conduct,  and  unholy  heart,  and  of 
his  lying  under  a  law-curse  thereby,  he  quickly  flies  to  the  Surety  for  relief ;  and 
when  by  faith  he  is  enabled  to  view  a  finished  salvation,  and  stedfastly  to  rely  upon 
the  Surety,  redemption  is  found — ^he  feels  the  sprinkled  blood — the  love  of  God  is 
poured  into  his  heart,  which  hallows  it,  making  self-denial  an  easy  yoke,  and  obedience 
a  cheerful  service.  And  while  believers  keep  simply  looking  to  a  crucified  Jesus,  and 
the  eye  of  fidth  is  kept  open,  love  and  peace  flow  on  sweetly  like  a  river,  and  the 
heart  becomes  more  lowly,  more  child-like,  more  devoted  unto  God.  By  feeding 
oniy,  and  daily,  on  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  eternal  life  springs  up  in  them  as  a 
well  of  water.  I  suppose  your  Christmas  pies  are  all  eaten,  though  mine  are  not  yet 
made.  However,  may  the  true  Christmas  cheer  attend  you  all  the  year — a  sweet 
Christ  in  your  heart,  the  hope  of  glory  !  Grace  and  peace  be  with  you,  dear  Sir,  and 
with  your  fireside,  and  with  all  who  love  our  common  Lord-^and  with  a  poor  limping 
traveller,  called 

John  Thornton,  Esq.  John  Berridgk. 


Everton,  October  22nd,  1775. 

Dbar  and  Honoured  Sir — Your  favour  of  the  1 7th  requires  an  answer,  attended 
with  a  challenge ;  and  I  do  hereby  challenge  you,  and  defy  all  your  acquaintance,  to 
{trove  that  I  have  a  single  correspondent  half  so  honest  as  yourself.  Epistolary 
intercourses  are  become  a  pohte  traflic ;  and  he  that  can  say  pretty  tilings,  and  wink 
at  bad  things,  is  an  admired  correspondent.  Indeed,  for  want  of  due  authority  and 
meekness  on  one  side,  and  of  patience  and  humiUty  on  the  other,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  give  or  to  take  reproof.  A  fear  of  raising  indignation  instead  of  conviction,  often 
puts  a  bar  on  the  door  of  ray  lips ;  for  I  find,  where  reproof  does  not  humble,  it 
hardens ;  and  the  seasonable  time  of  striking,  is  when  the  iron  is  hot ;  when  the 
heart  is  melted  down  in  a  fiimace,  then  it  submits  to  the  stroke,  and  takes  and 
retains  the  impression.  I  wish  you  would  exercise  the  trade  of  a  Gospel  limner,  and 
draw  the  features  of  all  mv  brethren  in  black,  and  send  them  their  portraits.     1 
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believe  you  would  do  them  justice  ever}"  way,  by  giving  a  rosy  cheek  its  proper 
blush,  without  hiding  a  pimple  upon  it.  Yet,  I  fear,  if  your  subsistence  depended  on 
this  business,  you  would  often  want  a  morsel  of  bread,  unless  I  sent  you  a  quartern 
loaf  from  Everton.  As  to  myself,  you  know  the  man  ;  odd  things  break  from  me  as 
abruptly  as  croaking  from  a  raven.  I  was  bom  with  a  fooFs-cap.  True,  you  say ; 
fct  why  is  not  the  cap  put  off?  it  suits  the  first  Adam,  but  not  the  second.  A 
very  proper  question  ;  and  my  answer  is  this — Fool's-cap  is  not  put  off  so  readily  as 
lus  night-cap ;  one  cleaves  to  the  head,  and  one  to  the  heart.  Not  many  prayers 
only,  but  many  furnaces  are  needful  for  this  purpose.  And,  after  all,  the  same  thing 
happens  to  a  tainted  heart  as  to  a  tainted  cask,  which  may  be  sweetened  with  many 
washings  and  firings;  yet  a  scent  remains  still.  Late  furnaces  have  singed  the 
bonnet  of  my  cap,  but  the  crown  still  abides  on  my  head ;  and  I  must  confess  that 
the  crown  so  abides,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  want  of  a  closer  walk  with  God,  and 
a  nearer  communion  with  him.  When  I  creep  nearer  the  throne,  this  humour  dis- 
appears, or  is  tempered  so  well,  as  not  to  be  distasteful.  Hear,  Sir,  how  my  Master 
deals  with  me.  When  I  am  running  wild,  and  saying  things  somewhat  rash,  or  very 
quaint,  he  gives  an  immediate  blow  on  my  breast,  which  stuns  me,  and  stings  me. 
Such  a  check  I  received,  whilst  I  was  uttering  that  expression,  in  prayer,  you  com- 
plained of ;  but  the  bolt  was  too  far  shot  to  be  recovered.  Thus  I  had  intelligence 
from  above,  before  I  received  it  from  your  hand.  However,  I  am  bound  to  thank 
you ;  and  do  hereby  acknowledge  myself  reimbursed  for  returning  your  note.  And 
now,  dear  Sir,  having  given  an  honest  account  of  myself,  and  acknowledged  the 
obligation  I  owe  you,  I  would  return  the  obligation  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  me,  how  Dr.  Conyers  could  accept  of 
Deptfbrd  living,  and  how  Mr.  Thornton  could  present  him  to  it.  The  Lord  says, 
**  Woe  be  to  the  idle  shepherd,  that  leaveth  his  flock."  Is  not  Helmsley  flock,  and  a 
choice  flock,  too,  left — left  altogether — ^and  left  in  the  hands,  not  of  shepherds  to 
feed,  but  of  wolves,  to  devour  them  .'  Has  not  lucre  led  him  to  Deptford }  And 
hia  not  a  family  connexion  overruled  your  private  judgment  ?*  You  may  give  me  a 
box  on  the  ear  for  these  questions,  if  you  please,  and  I  will  take  it  kindly,  and  still 
love  and  pray  for  you.  The  Lord  bless  you,  and  bless  your  family,  and  bless  your 
affectionate  servant, 

John  Thornton,  Esq.  John  Berriooe. 


Tabernacle,  March  12M,  1779. 

Dear  and  Honoured  Sir — I  purpose,  God  willing,  to  wait  upon  you  at  Clapham, 
on  Sunday  evening,  the  21st  instant.  I  shall  preach  at  Tottenham  in  the  morning, 
tod,  when  afternoon  service  is  over,  set  off  in  a  hackney  coach.  I  had  much  rather 
travel  in  a  hackney  carriage,  than  in  your  own,  because  it  would  prevent  your  coach- 
man from  attending  on  the  afternoon  ordinance.  My  heart  is  much  grieved  at  the 
mighty  efforts  making  by  popish  priests,  and  at  the  horrible  speeches  uttered  by 


*  Dr.  Conyers  was  a  native  of  Helmsley,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
where  his  relations  resided,  and  to  the  vicarage  of  which  he  was  appointed  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  usefulness,  by  a  Mr.  Duncan,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
^Hiilst  resident  here.  Dr.  Conyers  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thornton,  and  mar- 
ried his  sister,  a  widowed  lady  of  affluence  and  piety,  named  Knipe.  After  the  death 
of  his  lady,  he  became  uneasy  at  Helmsley,  and,  on  Mr.  Thornton  offering  him  the 
"•etoiy  of  St.  Pmul'A,  Deptford,  he  accepted  it,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  as  well  as  of 
Mr.  Berridge. — Vide  Memoirs*  of  Dr.  Conyeits,  Evangelical  Magazine,  vol.ii.  p.  407. 
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popish  hearer^,  who  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  Smithfield  fires,  and  think  the  kingdom 
is  their  own.*  Indeed,  the  land  was  never  so  rife  for  popery  since  the  Reformation, 
as  now ;  and  unless  the  Lord  Jesus  appears  for  our  rescue,  we  are  like  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  it.  The  mighty  ones  care  not  what  religion  is  established,  because, 
through  infidelity,  they  have  discarded  all  religion.  The  bishops  and  clergy  are 
.become  such  dumb  dogs,  not  a  single  one  will  bark  at  the  popish  beast ;  the  mean 
ones,  through  ignorance  and  pro£Etneness, .  are  ready  to  take  up  any  profession  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  The  late  bickerings  and  literary  duellings  among  the  shepherds, 
call  for  a  lancet  to  let  out  the  hot  blood ;  and  the  much  worldly  conformity  among 
professors,  seems  to  require  a  £Em  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  What  will 
be  the  issue,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  the  Lord  reigneth,  and  will  be  a  sanctuary 
to  all  his  real  people.  May  the  Father  of  mercies  bless  you  and  yours  with  all 
ipuitual  blessings,  and  with  a  rich  abundance  of  them !  With  much  gratitude,  I 
remain  your  affectionate  servant, 

John  Thornton,  Esq.  John  Bbrridob. 
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0  Harp  of  David !  to  thy  master's  singing 
The  desert  echoes,  desolately  ringing. 

Alone  made  answer  in  his  hours  of  woe. 

When  he  fled  friendless  from  his  royal  foe ; 

But  now,  where'er  God's  chosen  ones  complain. 

They  share  his  hope — his  fear — and  feel  again 
His  solitary  pain. 

Like  to  a  spirit  those  hot  wastes  he  haunted, 

The  stars  his  glittering  audience,  while  he  chanted 

Those  hynms  that  weeping  stole  their  way  to  heaven ; 

Far  other  hearers  have  since  then  been  given, — 

E'en  such  as  now  o'erwalk  the  crystal  floor. 

And  shine  in  dazzling  rows  God's  throne  before, 
Stars  there  for  evermore. 

These  songs  were  left  us  that  we  should  not  venture 
Wholly  untaught  the  choirs  above  to  enter. 

But  leam  by  them  what  hymns  in  heaven  are  sung. 

And  practise  here  at  whiles,  earth's  cares  among. 

The  prelude  of  our  everlasting  praise. 

Soon  with  seraphic  bards  our  voice  to  raise. 
And  win  celestial  bays. 

In  them  hath  God  his  Zion's  tears  recorded. 
From  them  his  mercy's  history,  heavenly-worded. 

Smiles  on  our  grief  and  shames  distrust  away. 

And  there  the  early  notes  we  listen  may 

Of  that  sweet  song  which  o'er  the  Bethl'hem  plain 

Angels  completed  in  their  new-bom  strain 

To  Him  who  bore  our  pain.  R.  A.  V. 

*  This  refers  to  the  popular  excitement  consequent  on  a  CathoUc  Relief  Bill  which 
passed  through  Parliament,  and  which  ferment  continued  to  increase  tiU  the  fatal 
riots  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  June,  1780. 
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REVIEWS. 


Peuies,  Fragmens,  et  Lettres  de  Blaise  Pascal,  publiSs  pour  la  prS- 
mikrefais  conformement  aux  Manuscrits  Originaux,  en  grande  partie 
inSditSf  par  M,  Prosper  Faugh'e,  2  vola.  8vo.  Paris,  1844. 
(Pascal's  Thoughts,  &c.,  with  many  important  additions  of  Passages 
suppressed  at  the  first  publication,  now  supplied  from  the  Originals 
in  the  Royal  Library,  and  other  sources.) 

The  possession  of  a  European  reputation  has  become,  in  our  days, 
a  common  attribution  to  books  and  authors  :  and  surely  it  is  an  unex- 
ceptionable phrase,  when  it  can  be  justly  applied.     To  the  True  Chris- 
tianity  of  Arndt,  the  Pilgrims  Progress,  and  Paradise  Lost,  none  will 
dispute  this  claim.     Equally  clear  is  the  title  of  Pascal's  Thoughts  on 
Religion  and  some  other  subjects.     That  prodigy  of  intellectual  and 
moral  excellence  died  in  1662,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.     Many  of  our 
readers  know  his  character.  By  the  influence  of  family,  education,  and 
surrounding  connexions,  he  was  all  his  life-time  subject  to  bondage ; 
the  slave  to  implicit  faith  in  the  right  of  the  falsely-called  Catholic 
church  to  be  regarded  as  the  mother  of  all  the  faithful,  and  the  infal- 
lible dictatress  of  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline.     Strange  as  this 
may  appear  to  us,  he,  and  many  before  him  and  besides  him,  a  noble 
army  of  his  persecuted  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and  (we  rejoice 
in  the  knowledge)  a  few  in  France  and  Italy  down  to  our  times, — 
united  with  many  popish  errors  in  doctrine,  and  a  partial  submission 
to  papal  authority,  convictions  avowed,  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
most  admirable  manner,  and  a  practice  of  the  highest  consistency,  on 
tke  basis  of  evangelical  and  vital  Christianity.     If  any  of  our  readers 
are  so  happy  as  to  possess  a  small  volume,  by  Theophilus  Qale,  the 
True  Idea  of  Jansenism,  with  a  recommendatory  preface  by  Dr.  Owen, 
they  understand  what  we  mean.     Within  the  last  thirty  years,  this 
portion  of  religious  history  has  been  presented  to  revived  attention, 
both  in  Bngland  and  abroad,  in  various  books  upon  the  Port  Royal 
^iety,  iti  illustrious  members,  their  characters,  and  their  sufferings. 
They  were  persecuted  with  extreme  violence  and  cruelty,  by  the  court 
*nd  government  of  Lewis  XIV.,  under  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits, 
▼ho  also  compelled  Pope  Clement  IX.  to  condemn  them,  contrary  to 
Ws  judgment  and  inclination.     Just  as,  fifty  years  afterwards,  another 
Pretender  to  infallibility,  Clement  XL,  was  obliged  to  unsay  his  appro- 
b«tion  of  the  pious  Jansenist,  Quesncl.     The  enmity  of  the  Jesuits 
^Sunat  the  JansenistBy  was  founded  essentially  upon  the  umversal  ttvx\\\. 
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that  the  children  of  darkness  hate  the  light ;  ^*  the  wicked  plotteth 
against  the  just,  and  seeketh  to  slay  him.'*  Hence  the  dilapidations 
and  exhumations  of  Port  Royal,  the  savage  transportations  of  its 
inmates,  the  imprisonments  of  Le  Maistre  de  Sacy  (the  translator  of 
the  Bible,  whose  version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  very  few  popish 
blots,  is  singularly  excellent),  and  of  Quesnet,  and  the  manifold  bar- 
barities exercised  upon  many  others.  But,  in  this  case,  there  was  a 
special  reason.  M.  Pascal  had  published,  in  1656,  Les  Promnciales, 
(Letters  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country,)  in  which  he  laid  open  the  false 
theology,  the  unprincipled  casuistry,  and  the  dreadfully  immoral  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuits  :  a  work  universally  regarded  as  at  the  summit  of 
French  literature,  with  respect  to  truth,  argument,  and  eloquence. 
That  worshipper  of  genius  and  talent,  but  hater  of  true  goodness, 
Voltaire,  with  the  strongest  disposition  to  cavil  and  condemn,  says, 
''  His  Provincial  Letters  are  a  model  of  eloquence  and  pleasantry. 
Moli^re's  best  comedies  have  not  more  wit  than  the  earlier  of  the  series. 
Bossuet  has  nothing  more  sublime  than  the  latter.*' — (Steele  de  Louis 
XIF.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  274.)  And  again:  "The  first  work  of  genius  in 
French  prose,  was  the  Provincial  Letters,  All  the  kinds  of  eloquence 
are  contained  in  them.  Though  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 
they  were  written,  there  is  not  a  single  word  that  savours  of  the  change 
in  meaning  which  almost  always  affects  living  languages.  To  this 
work  must  be  referred  the  epoch  of  the  fixation  of  our  tongue.  The 
Bishop  of  Lu9on,  son  of  the  celebrated  Bussi,  told  me  that,  having 
once  asked  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  Bossuet,  what  work  he  would  most 
like  to  have  been  the  author  of,  he  replied,  *  Excepting  my  own  writ- 
ings, the  Provincial  Letters.*  *' — (lb.  p.  171.) 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  and  its  important  associations,  we  earnestly 
beg  the  revived  attention  of  our  readers  to  Mr.  Poynder*s  History  of 
the  Jesuits,  vol.  ii.,  chap,  xx.,  and  to  the  whole  work.  This,  with  the 
smaller  works  of  that  gentleman,  more  powerfully  demand  to  be  now 
pressed  upon  the  public  attention,  than  even  at  their  original  publica- 
tion, near  thirty  years  ago. 

It  would  be  a  great  service  at  the  present  time,  if  some  one,  compe- 
tent to  the  task  of  selecting  and  translating,*  would  publish  in  our 
country  the  most  appropriate  parts  of  the  Provincial  Letters.  A  trans- 
lation into  English  was  published  in  1658,  which  is  tolerably  good,  and 
might  be  a  suggestive  assistant ;  but  the  best  style  of  our  idiomatical 
language  would  be  honoured  in  being  the  vehicle  of  transfusing  Pascal's 
mind  and  manner. 

To  give  an  idea  of  this  celebrated  work,  we  shall  cite  a  passage  from 


*  This  13  not  every  man's  work,  nor  every  young  lady's.  It  mortifies  us  deeply 
to  see  such  miserable  things  as  are  published  among  us,  under  the  name  of  /roiuAi- 
tions  of  French  and  German  books. 
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an  Es9tty  on  the  Life,  ^c.  of  Pascal,  most  valuable  in  every  respect, 
and  which  we  cannot  doubt  to  be  the  production  of  one  who  ranks 
among  the  greatest  of  our  Christian  philosophers.  Sir  David  Brewster. 
Adverting  to  the  popish  monasticism,  he  says :    *'  Almost  every  order 
had  its  casuists,  who  decided  cases  of  conscience,  and  affixed,  as  it 
were,  a  numerical  value  to  human  actions.     Crimes  became  virtues, 
when  tested  by  the  Mention  of  the  criminal ;  and  thus  did  the  casuist 
priests,  with  the  privileges  of  the  confessional,  become  at  once  the 
arbiters  and  the  tyrants  of  conscience.  .  The  theological  ethics  of  the 
Jesuits  abounded  in  these  misleading  principles,  in  which  their  casuists 
▼ere  intrenched.     Their  doctrines  o{  probabilism,  of  mental  restriction, 
and  of  the  direction  o/ intention,  were  often  appUed  with  singular  sub- 
tihty  and  talent ;    but,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the 
actual  decisions  of  such  judges  as  the  Jesuits,  administering  such  codes 
of  casuistic  law,  must  have  been,  as  they  were,  scandalous.     Against 
cases  of  this  kind,  carefully  collected  from  their  writings,  Pascal  directs 
the  artillery  of  his  sarcasm.      Their  new  system  of  morality  ;  their 
remiss  and  their  rigid  casuistry ;  their  substitution  of  obscure  author- 
ities for  that  of  the  fathers  ;  their  artifices  for  evading  the  authority  of 
the  Gospel,  the  councils,  and  the  popes  ;  the  privilege  of  sinning,  and 
even  of  killing,  granted  to  priests  and  friars ;    their  corrupt  maxims 
respecting  judges  ;  their  false  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  their  faci- 
lities for  procuring  salvation  while  Uving  in  sin — are  all  exposed  with 
a  severity  of  satire,  a  gaiety  of  sentiment,  an  elegance  of  style,  and  an 
exuberance  of  wit,  which  have  interested  all  classes  of  readers.'* — 
North  British  Review,  1844,  No.  II.  p.  315. 

But  this  is  not  our  immediate  subject,  though  deeply  interesting. 
It  is  PoicaTs  Thoughts  that  we  have  to  attend  to.  That  book  origi- 
Q^d  in  a  design  to  write  a  treatise  upon  the  Evidences  of  the  Chris- 
uan  religion ;  but  which,  in  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was 
ptevented  from  completing,  in  consequence  of  his  extreme  physical 
sufferings,  produced  by  bad  health,  by  the  impression  of  a  terrible  acci- 
dent on  one  of  the  Paris  bridges, — from  the  fatal  effects  of  which  he 
^M  8a?ed  as  by  a  miracle, — and  by  his  ascetic  self-tortures,  the  result  of 
^  conscientious  subjugation  to  the  anti-Christian  superstition.  After 
biB  death,  many  scraps  of  paper  were  found ;  memoranda  of  ideas, 
germs  of  sentiment  to  be  pursued  afterwards,  and  paragraphs  referring 
to  consecutive  trains  of  thought,  most,  or  all  of  which  were  supposed 
to  be  the  product  of  his  meditations,  in  preparation  for  his  great  work, 
"^ey  were  strung  upon  cords  in  the  most  promiscuous  manner.  By 
^  care  of  ao  affectionate,  pious,  and  highly  intellectual  sister,  these 
precious  fragments  were  preserved  as  a  casket  of  jewels ;  and  it  may  be 
Reasonably  presumed  that  none  were  lost,  though  of  this  we  cannot  be 
c^itain,  for  the  emissaries  of  the  "  great  red  dragon,"  Bourbon  tyranny 
ukI  Jesuitical  artifice,  were  watching ;  and  they  would  have  ''  devoured 

*  «.  VOL.  IX.  F 
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them  as  soon  as  they  were  bom."  Within  seven  years,  that  lady  and 
a  few  of  her  own  and  her  brother's  Jansenist  friends,  selected,  arranged 
according  to  their  own  ideas  (partly  conjectural,  but  partly  also 
directed  by  the  details  which  he  had  given  in  conversation)  of  the 
abortive  treatise,  and,  in  1669,  published  them  under  the  title  of  ''  Pen- 
s^es  de  M.  Pascal  sur  la  Religion  et  sur  quelques  autres  sujets,  qui  ont 
6i6  trouv^B  apr^  sa  Mort  parmi  ses  Papiers.*'  The  highest  attention 
was  awakened,  and,  we  may  say,  has  been  ever  since  sustained,  by  this 
publication.  It  has  been  republished  times  innumerable,  in  its  original 
and  in  translations.  We  have  just  said  selected,  for,  though  there 
were  some  reasons  for  believing  that  such  was  the  case,  it  was  not 
clearly  avowed.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  wonder  of  gra- 
cious Providence  that  the  manuscripts  were  not  for  ever  destroyed  by 
the  devourer.  More  than  a  century  after,  Condorcet  (then  Marquis) 
and  two  years  further  in  time,  Voltaire,  published  each  an  edition* 
under  a  new  arrangement,  but  garbled,  and  furnished  with  their  own 
often  pernicious  notes. 

Of  late  years,  the  suspicion  had  been  gathering  strength,  that  this 
celebrated  book  was  not  merely  a  collection,  (for  the  word  recueil 
occurs  rather  obscurely  in  the  original  preface ;)  but  that  very  import- 
ant omissions  had  been  made.  Now,  however,  the  matter  is  put  out 
of  doubt.  In  an  article  in  the  Annates  de  Philosophic  ChrHiennet 
year  1835,  by  M.  Foisset,  he  states  that  the  suppressions  by  the 
onginal  editors  were  numerous,  daring,  and  of  great  importance. 
In  1843,  Victor  Cousin  published  a  pretty  large  volume  upon  the 
character  and  writings  of  Pascal.  He,  too,  plainly  fosters  the  hope  of 
Condorcet  and  Voltaire,  that  something  favourable  to  infidelity  mi^t 
be  drawn  out  of  Pascal,  especially  when  the  concealed  treasures  should 
be  displayed.  Happily,  now  they  are  so  ;  three  or  four  transcripts  of 
various  portions  have  been  at  difierent  times  brought  to  light ;  and  at 
last  the  autographs  of  the  great  author  make  their  appearance.  They 
had  been  preserved  (buried  for  conservation  !)  in  the  vast  library  at 
the  Tuilleries,  called  Royal,  National,  Imperial,  and  Royal  again.  On 
the  29th  of  June  last,  the  goTernment  of  Lewis  Philip  gave'  permission 
to  M.  Prosper  Faug^re  to  publish  them.  He  obtained,  also,  from  the 
respective  proprietors,  the  scattered  manuscripts,  which  were  imme- 
diate or  mediate  copies  of  portions.  He  has  carefully  collated  them 
all,  and  the  printed  editions ;  and  has  accomplished  the  task  in  the 
most  judicious  and  scrupulously  faithful  manner.  He  has  added  the 
requisite  accompaniments  of  elucidation ;  and  thus  has  formed  the 
two  beautiful  volumes  which  we  now  rejoice  in  announcing  to  our 
readers.  A  finer  example  of  able  editorship  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  :  we  only  regret  the  want  of  a  copious  index. 

The  hopes  of  infidelity  from  this  source  are  blasted.  Scepticism 
must  for  ever  relinquish  any  inferential  countenance  from  the  illua- 
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trious  French  philosopher.  M.  Faug^re  has  gathered  up  every  sen- 
tence, daose,  line,  and  even  single  word,  of  Pascal's  writings  thus  opened 
before  him.  He  has  presented  them  in  their  precise  original  form.  He 
snppresaes  nothing ;  he  hides  nothing  ;  where  a  word  has  faded,  or  is 
from  any  other  cause  illegible,  he  points  it  out :  in  short,  he  has  given 
US  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  treatment  due  to  the  most  illustrious 
monuments  of  literature,  and  to  the  prescriptions  of  pubHc  right. 

The  original  editions  presented  the  fragments  arranged  in  a  very 
good  order,  indicating  a  sketch  of  systematic  divinity.  Condorcet, 
and  after  him  Bosaut,  overturned  that  arrangement,  not  much  for  the 
better.  M.  Faug^re  has  incorporated  the  new  matter  with  the  old, 
yet  ever  distinguishing  them,  upon  another  plan  of  collocation.  He 
makes  fewer  chapters  than  did  the  first  editors,  and  expresses  their 
titles  in  part  differently.  We  know  not  which  of  the  two  orders  to 
prefer ;  they  are  both  good.  But  as  to  the  fragments  themselves,  very 
many,  especially  of  the  shorter  ones,  which  are  often  unfinished  sen- 
tences, and  even  single  words,  might  be  equally  well  placed  under  any 
one  of  several  heads.  In  point  of  quantity,  the  new  matter  appears 
to  be  about  equal  to  the  old.  Many  sentences  and  paragraphs  bear 
the  dearest  indications  of  being  the  sparks  of  thought,  written  in- 
stantly on  being  struck  ofif.  Pascal  wrote  a  very  rapid  hand ;  but  it 
eould  not  keep  pace  with  his  thinking.  In  numerous  instances,  he 
has  drawn  his  pen  across,  no  doubt  to  signify  obliteration ;  but  those 
passages  are  often  among  the  brightest  scintillations  of  mind. 

Besides  the  ThoughtSy  these  volumes  contain  other  productions  of 
M.  Pascal,  most  of  which  were  before  unknown,  except  to  the  handful 
of  persons  who  had  access  to  the  manuscripts : — Letters  to  his  sister, 
snd  other  bosom-friends ;  a  long  and  most  affecting  pratbr,  (written 
when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  old,)  imploring  the  Divine  bless- 
ing upon  the  sufferings  of  illness,  ftdl  of  evangelical  humility,  and  the 
adoring  of  sovereign  grace,  and  with  scarcely  the  faintest  tinge  of  a 
popish  implication,  a  meditative  act  of  communion  with  the  God  of 
holiness  and  redemption,  (and  it  has  been  often  printed,  both  separately 
md  in  the  editions  of  the  Thoughts  ;)  several  treatises,  mathematical, 
physical,  moral,  and  sacred,  among  which  is  a  copious  essay  on  the 
Art  of  Persuading,  which  every  preacher  of  the  Gkwpel  might  read 
with  signal  advantage. 

The  volumes  are  elegantly  printed,  exemplarily  correct,  and  enriched 
with  fae-siMiUa  of  Pascal's  hand-writing,  and  of  a  beautiful  portrait, 
taken  by  one  of  his  friends,  in  red  chalk,  on  the  inside  board  of  a  book, 
when  M.  Pascal  was  in  about  his  twenty-sixth  year. 
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Immortality  ;  its  Real  and  Alleged  Evidences  :  being  an  Endeavour  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  Future  Existence  of  the  Human  Soul  is  dis- 
coverable by  Reason,  By  I.  T,  Gray,  Ph.  D.  London :  G.  and  J. 
Dyer.     1843.    pp.  32. 

Notes  of  Lectures  on  Future  Punishment,  By  H,  H,  Dobney, 
London:  Ward.    1844.    pp.  96. 

Protbstantism  has  often  been  reproached  by  Romanists,  on  account 
of  its  negative  character.  Because  our  protest  consists  in  great  part  of 
a  renunciation  of  certain  dogmas  retained  by  Papists,  our  religious 
system  is  charged  with  a  strong  tendency  towards  general  unbelief. 
This  is  an  objection  which  carries  with  it  no  little  weight  in  the 
estimation  of  the  constitutionally  timid, — persons  whom,  on  account 
of  their  certain  degree  of  innate  cowardice,  Coleridge  sportively 
describes  as  "bom  tories."  For  such,  negation  has  but  few  charms. 
Hence,  we  find  that  in  France,  and  some  other  popish  countries,  the 
churches  are  thronged  by  the  women,  and  almost  deserted  by  the  men. 
The  stronger  sex  of  the  French  nation  are  found  to  be  far  more  difficult 
of  recovery  than  the  weaker,  from  the  mania  of  infidelity  which  seized 
all  during  the  Revolution.  The  general  preponderance  of  Protestants 
in  the  northern,  and  of  Papists  in  the  southern  portions  of  Christendom, 
is  a  feu^  of  the  same  kind.  The  hardier  races  are  mostly  for  Geneva ; 
the  feebler  for  Rome.  Buddhism  descended  from  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  to  attack  the  more  positive  creed  of  Hinduism.  Even  the 
Saviour  himself  opened  the  reformation  of  the  first  century  in  the 
northerly  regions  of  Galilee.  Many  other  illustrations  might  be  added, 
to  show  that  the  softer  climes  are  not  the  natural  homes  of  religious 
revolution. 

The  fact  that  the  negative  character  of  Protestantism  is  a  vulnerable 
point,  is  one  of  which  Romish  controversialists  are  fully  aware.  They 
never  neglect  appeals  to  ih^  fears  of  their  hearers  or  readers.  Milner, 
for  instance,  urges,  again  and  again,  the  consideration,  that  if  Pro- 
testants be  in  the  right,  the  Romanist  may  still  be  safe ;  but  that  if 
his  church  have  truth  on  her  side,  every  heretic  must  expect  to  be 
dealt  with  "  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  We  ourselves  are 
wont  to  argue  analogously  with  Deists  and  Socinians,  and  we  do  so,  as 
professing  a  creed  more  positive  than  theirs.  Of  course,  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  assumption  are  of  very  different  value  in  the  two  cases. 
The  fact  of  a  revelation,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  are  far 
more  capable  of  proof  than  the  dogma  of  infallibility  or  transubstanti- 
ation.  Considered  logically,  therefore,  or  as  an'  appeal  to  the  reason^ 
the  argument  is,  we  think,  very  strong,  as  used  by  evangelism  against 
rationalism;  and  very  weak,  its  employed  by  Rome  against  Geneva. 
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In  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  however,  or  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  the 
passion  of  fear,  its  force  is  much  the  same  in  hoth  cases.     It  is  not  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that /2om<?  should  abandon  it,  merely  on  account  of 
its  logical  unsoundness  in  her  hands.     She  has  often  found  a  paste- 
board fiend  answer  her  purpose,  nearly  as  well  as  a  real  one.     Accord- 
ingly, the  dogma  of  the  impossibility  of  salvation  out  of  the  church, 
has  been  zealously  pressed  into  her  employ,  and  has  often  done  her 
good  service.     It   has   frightened  many  into  her  ark  of  safety,    and 
deterred   more   from  quitting,  it.     It   may   even   be   said   to  be  her 
"articulum  stantis  vel   cadentis   ecclesiie."      The  absurdities  of  her 
system  are  so  many  and  so  glaring,  that  were  she  to  relax  but  one 
hair's  breadth  of  this  iron  article  of  her  creed,  revolt  would  instantly 
roar  through  every  street  of  Babylon.     We  may  be  reminded,  indeed, 
that  the  dogma  of  infallibility  rather  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Romish 
faith,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  theoretically  it  is  so.   Practically, 
however,  we  think  that  Rome's  daring  assumption  of  a  monopoly  of 
mercy,  is  the  main  buttress  of  her  power.     The  latter  is,  it  is  true, 
only  a  corollary  from  the  former :  but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  deduc- 
tion chiefly,  that  the  principle  is  maintained.     She  would  dictate  as  an 
oracle,  because  she  would  thunder  like  a  god.     The  keys  that  hang  at 
his  girdle,   are   the   true   symbols   of  the  fisherman's  power.     The 
"anathema  sit,"  appended  to  all  her  decrees,  is  the  talisman  by  which 
Rome  works  her  enchantments.     Let  her  blot  these  two  words,  and 
her  parchments  are  but  soiled  sheepskin :  every  dogma  of  the  Tri- 
dentine  fathers  would  at  once  become  an  open  question.     She  is  far 
too  wise  to  forget  that  laws  without  sanctions,  either  real  or  fictitious, 
ittnd  but  smaU  chance  of  obedience.  No  wonder,  then,  that  she  clings 
to  her  exclusive  principle  with  so  tenacious  a  grip.    It  is  the  breath  of 
her  nostrils.     Accordingly,  the  subject  of  Chillingworth's  immortal 
▼ork  was,  we  think,  most  happily  chosen — **The  Religion  of  Pro- 
testants a  Sa/e  Way  to  Salvation."    The  Reformation  itself,  which  was 
comparatively  feeble  when    occupied    with  an  attack   on   the   mere 
outworks  of  the  Roman  system,  became  signally  triumphant,  so  soon 
u,  by  being  made  to  hinge  on  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  or 
in  other  words,  salvation  without  the  church,  it  assailed  the  palladium 
it«elf. 

Fear  being  thus  the  basis  of  Rome's  power,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
those  Protestants,  who  by  pushing  negation  to  extremes,  furnish  real 
occasion  for  alarm,  are,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  pursue  this  course, 
pUjing  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  Socinians  and  Rationalists  have, 
probably,  in  this  way,  damaged  the  Reformation  more  than  the  Jesuits 
by  their  most  subtile  machinations.  The  nearer  view  of  Rationalism 
which  Dr.  Puaey  gained  during  his  residence  in  Germany,  was  certainly 
Dot  uneoniieGted  with  the  rise  of  the  Tractarian  movement  in  this 
ctmotrj,    Ewtrj  trath  haa  some  bearing  on  our  spiritual  and  everlasting 
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welfare.  Hence,  men  naturally  dread,  lest  those  who  volunteer  to  weed 
out  the  errors  of  their  helief,  should  pluck  up  the  young  wheat  also. 
The  ruder  the  hand  of  the  reformer,  the  more  sensitive  and  quick  are 
their  apprehensions.  The  patient  demands  that  the  sui^on's  head 
shall  he  remarkable  for  judgment,  and  trembles  to  think  of  a  hand  only 
furnished  with  a  knife.  Even  at  the  best,  too,  the  deeper  the  operator 
cuts  into  the  cancer,  the  nearer  will  he  verge  upon  the  flesh.  And  it 
is  with  men's  creeds  as  with  their  bodies.  A  lady's  hand,  as  well  as 
an  eagle's  eye  and  a  hon's  heart,  are  at  least  as  necessary  for  a 
reformer  of  churches  as  for  a  setter  of  bones. 

With  these  views  we  earnestly  deprecate  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Dobney, 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  lectures  of  the  course,  whose  title  occupies  the 
heading  of  this  article,  to  undermine  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.  We  have  bracketed  Dr.  Gray's  pamphlet  along 
with  his  work,  because  the  reasonings  of  both  are  to  a  certain  extent 
coincident. 

Of  the  latter  publication,  seeing  that  Mr.  Dobney  goes  over  nearly 
the  same  ground,  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  while  it  displays  competent 
scholarship,  and  challenges  for  its  author  considerable  degance  of 
mind,  it  enters,  as  we  think,  upon  a  very  grave  discussion,  too  much 
in  the  spirit  of  an  academic  dilletantism.  Souls  are  serious  matters ; 
and  it  especially  became  Dr.  Gray,  who,  in  his  introduction,  confesses 
himself  disposed  to  remove  the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality  from 
under  the  joint  guardianship  of  reason  and  revelation,  to  the  sole 
tutelage  of  the  former,  to  display  the  utmost  caution  in  flinging  about 
his  objections  and  scruples,  as  to  his  favourite's  worthiness  of  the 
greatness  he  would  thrust  upon  her.  This  he  has  not  done.  We 
think  he  has  misconceived  both  the  state  of  the  question,  and  the  fdrce 
of  the  a]^;uments  he  has  undertaken  to  canvass.  The  burden  of  proof 
lies  on  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine;  whereas  he  has  throughout 
assumed  that  it  rests  with  its  defenders.  He  deems  it  to  be  unques- 
tionable that  an  immaterial  soul,  totally  distinct  from  the  body,  does 
exist.  It  remains,  therefore,  with  the  impugners  of  its  immortality  to 
prove  that  it  ceases  to  exist.  Of  this  point  Dr.  Gray  has  lost  sight 
throughout  the  discussion,  although  he  seems  to  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  it  at  the  close,  (p.  32.)  His  misapprehension  of  the  arguments  for 
immortality  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  in  our  examination  of  Mr. 
Dobney' s  sixth  and  seventh  lectures,  (we  pass  by  the  others  as  being 
generally  unobjectionable)  because  that  gentleman  has  here  trodden  in 
his  steps. 

Mr.  Dobney's  theory  may  be  thus  stated  in  brief.      I.  The  soul 
of  man  is  naturally  mortal.     II.  It  is,  however,  capable  of  immor- 
tality.    III.  In  regeneration  it  actually  becomes  immortal.     IV.  The 
jouls  of  the  unregenerate  will  exist  for  an  indefinitely  long  period  in 
I  Biate  of  torment,  hut  will  ultimately  become  extinct. 
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Now  the  first  observation  that  strikes  us  coDcerning  this  notable 
scheme  is,  that  it  is  a  manifest  plagiarism.     It  is  a  Baptist  pastor's 
edition,  '*  carefully  revised  and  emended,"  of  the  favourite  speculation 
of  a  non-juring  layman — Dodwell.     Here  is  Dodwell's  creed  on  the 
same  subject.     I.  The  soul  of  man  (if  considered  without  any  new 
indulgence,  beyond  what  it  received  at  its  creation)  is  naturally  mortal. 
II.  By  virtue  of  a  Divine  nvorf,  (i.  e.  the  breath  of  life  which  God 
breathed  into  Adam*s  nostrils,)  the  soul  is,  however,  qualified  for  the 
privilege   of  immortality.      III.  The   soul  thus   qualified  is   farther 
capable  of  receiving  a  Divine  7rv€Vfia,  (or  spirit,)  by  which,  as  by  a  new 
and  adventitious  principle,  such  particular  souls  as  shall  receive  it  are 
actually  immortalised.     lY.  This  nvorj  (or  breath)  is  common  to  every 
man  from  the  time  of  his  first  natural  formation  ;  but  the  irvnfia  (or 
spirit)  can  now  be  conveyed  no  otherwise  since  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel  but  by  Christian  baptism.     V.  All  baptism  is  not  capable 
of  conveying  the  Divine  immortalising  Spirit,  but  such  only  as  is  admi- 
nistered in  communion  with  the  true  bishop.     VI.  As  for  those  who 
never  receive  the  immortalising  Spirit,  by  reason  of  their  having  lived 
under  an  absolute  ignorance  of  the  Gospel,  their  souls  do,  sometime  or 
other,  actually  fall  under  annihilation.     VII.  As  for  those  who  (though 
acquainted  with   the    Gospel  yet)    never    receive  the   immortalising 
Spirit,  by  reason  of  any  neglect  or  irregularity,  particularly  the  want 
of  episcopal  communion  or  of  communion  with  the  true  bishop,  their 
Bods  are  not  indeed  suffered  to  fall  under  annihilation,  but  are  immor- 
talised, by  the  extraordinary  power  and  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  to 
eternal  punishment. 

Even  Dodwell*8  is  not  the  editio  princeps.  The  learned  Edmund 
Chishull,  who,  in  his  "  Address  to  the  Clei^,"  maintaining  a  charge  of 
heresy  against  Mr.  Dodwell,  fieshed  his  weapon  in  the  body  of  this 
little  innocent,  with  all  the  remorselessness  of  one  of  Herod*s  soldiers, 
and  was  generally  thought  to  have  despatched  it  outright,  would  not 
allow  that  his  opponent  was  its  genuine  father.  He  traced  its  gene- 
alogy back  to  Sociuus,  who  broaches  his  opinion  of  the  soul's  natural 
mortahty  in  a  private  letter,  to  be  found  in  the  Bibl.  Frat.  Pol.  tom.  i. 
p.  454  ;  and  even  to  some  Arabian  heretics  of  the  third  century,  whom 
Origen  converted  by  his  arguments,  as  recorded  by  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist, 
lib.  vi.  c.  37.  We  would  not,  however,  press  Mr.  Dobney  with  this 
argumentum  ad  verecundiam  farther.  We  are  aware,  that  in  theo- 
logy, especially,  an  opinion  is  not  the  less  likely  to  be  true  because  it 
is  not  new.  Let  us  see  what  he  has  to  advance  in  behalf  of  the 
sound nesa  of  his  theory. 

His  fundamental  position  is,  of  course,  the  natural  mortality  of  the 
sooL     Unless  this  be  proved  his  whole  scheme  falls  to  the  ground. 
Now  we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say,  that  after  repeated  perusals  of. 
bis  lectures,  we  have  not  lighted  upon  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  this. 
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That  the  soul  is  immortal,  is,  disguise  it  how  we  may,  unquestionably 
a  negative  proposition,  which  can  only  be  overturned  by  positive  proof 
that  it  dies.  A  materialist  honestly  makes  an  attempt  at  the  requisite 
proof,  by  maintaining  that  the  soul  is  a  delicate  organisation  of  matter, 
and  that  in  all  organisms  there  is  a  tendency  to  dissolution.  This, 
stated  in  a  logical  form,  is  an  intelligible  syllogism  in  Barbara.  It  is 
met  by  a  disproof  of  the  minor  premise,  or  of  the  soul's  materiality. 
But  how  does  Mr.  Dobney,  who  is  an  immaterialist,  address  himself  to 
the  task  before  him  ?  Why,  by  practically  assuming  a  major  of  por- 
tentous dimensions,  (viz.  all  living  things  die)  in  order  to  make  room 
in  his  minor  for  an  immaterial  soul.  With  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  as  our 
guide,  we  used  to  think  that  the  soul's  immateriality  granted,  its 
immortality  follows  at  once,  on  account  of  there  being  no  known  pre- 
cedent of  annihilation,  and  nothing  in  nature  that  could  lead  us  to 
expect  it.  But  Mr.  Dobney  gravely  reminds  us,  that  the  soul  having 
had  a  beginning  may  of  course  have  an  end,  (p.  62,)  or  in  other  words, 
that  annihilation  is  not  impossible^  and  thence  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  soul  is  naturally  mortal. 

Evading  thus  the  direct  proof  of  the  soul's  mortality,  Mr.  Dobney 
contents  himself  with  urging  Dr.  Gray's  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion,  adding,  however,  the  proofs 
drawn  from  Scripture  to  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  His  sixth  lecture 
is  occupied  with  a  critique  upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  reason  and 
revelation,  in  behalf  of  the  soul's  natural  immortality.  The  first  argu- 
ment he  examines,  is  that  drawn  from  the  immateriality  of  the  soul. 
To  this  he  objects,  that  it  equally  proves  the  immortality  of  brutes. 
But,  surely,  Mr.  Dobney  is  not  unaware  that  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul  rests  on  the  fact  of  man's  personality,  as  attested  by  human  con- 
sciousness. Now  the  personality  of  brutes  can  never  be  proved,  and 
therefore  the  parity  he  assumes  falls  to  the  ground.  In  reply  to 
the  argument  from  the  general  belief  and  desire  of  immortality, 
he  urges  with  Dr.  Gray  that  the  former  can  prove  only  a  common 
origin,  and  that  the  latter  would  equally  prove  the  universality 
of  happiness.  We  accept  his  concession  of  the  common  origin  of  the 
belief  in  immortality,  and  confidently  ask,  whether,  upon  balancing  the 
probabilities  in  favour  of  the  Divinity  and  humanity  of  that  origin, 
respectively,  the  preponderance  does  not  rest  with  the  former  ?  The 
various  and  fantastic  shapes  which  the  belief  assumes,  (on  which  point 
he  seems  to  lay  stress,)  no  more  invalidate  the  argument,  than  the 
thousand  modifications  of  men's  belief  in  a  God,  can  enervate  the  ana- 
logous argument  for  the  existence  of  tlie  Divine  Being.  Immortality 
is  the  central  point  whence  all  their  faucies  radiate,  and  which,  like  the 
sun  of  a  Hystem,  throws  light  upon  them  all.  Our  author  is  equally 
infehcitous  in  his  treatment  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  universal 
desire  for  immortality.     Concerning  this,  he  says  : — 
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"  It  bat  been  well  alleged,  (viz.,  by  Dr.  Gray,)  that  the  desire  for  immortality 
(even  if  the  fact  be  admitted)  can  no  more  prove  that  it  is  the  necessary  portion  of 
every  individual,  than  the  desire  of  happiness  proves  that  it  also  is  the  inalienable 
portion  of  every  one.  It  may  be  even  safely  granted,  that  the  instinctive  desire  has 
been  implanted  by  God ;  and  even  then  it  by  no  means  amounts  to  proof  that  man 
is  sure  of  it,  any  more  than  the  instinctive  desire  of  happiness,  also  implanted  by 
God,  proves  that  therefore  every  man  is  sure  to  be  happy." 

In  reply  to  ibis,  we  would  say,  that  the  author  mis-states  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  universal  desire  for  happiness.     The  true  inference 
from  that  desire  is,  not  that  happiness  toill  be  co-extensive  with  the 
human  race,  but  that  it  has  been.     The  former  would  of  course  be 
untme ;  the  latter  is  a  historical  fact.     The  desire  is  in  both  cases 
best  accounted  for,  by  assuming  the  reality  of  its  object :  but  in  the 
one  instance  the  reaUty  belongs  to  the  past ;  in  the  other  to  the  future. 
Mr.  Dobney  and  Dr.  Gray  think,  that  the  desire  of  happiness  is  ex- 
plained, by  supposing  that  happiness  is  within  the  reach  of  the  subjects 
of  this  desire.     That  this  is  not  the  true  method  of  accounting  for  it, 
and  that  our  own  is,  the  case  of  the  fallen  angels  shows,  who  ''  walk 
through  dry  places  seeking  rest  and  finding  none."     They  desire  hap- 
piness because  they  have  once  tasted  it,  not  because  they  will  ever 
taste  it  again.     This  case,  therefore,  of  the  desire  for  happiness,  by  no 
means  supports  Mr.  Dobney' s  notion  of  a  contingent  immortality. 
His  citation  in  its  favour  of  Rom.  ii.  7,  where  the  apostle  speaks  of 
"those  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek /or  glory,  honour, 
Viiimmortality,**  (sic)  by  which  last  term  he  understands  merely  end-. 
lets  existence,  will  no  better  serve  his  turn,  until  his  readers  shall  have 
heen  brought  needlessly  to  believe  the  apostle  guilty  of  such  a  palpable 
Bysteron-proteron,  as  his  interpretation  supposes.     What  would  he 
himself  think  of  a  man  who  should  stop  him  in  the  streets,  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  **  seeking  for  a  wig,  a  blue  bag,  briefs,  a  black  rgbc,  red 
tape,  and  a  lawyer  f^ 

The  next  argument  examined  by  our  author,  is  that  founded  on  the 
9feat  capacities  of  the  soul.     All  that  he  has  to  say  to  this  is,  that  the 
majority  of  men  have  not  manifested  great  capacities.  Now  this  we  must, 
however  reluctantly,  set  down  as  mere  trifling.     Diflerence  in  degree 
does  not  imply  diOerence  in  kind.     Honest  Hodge  and  Newton  are 
members  of  the  same  family ;  and  if  the  powers  of  the  one  demand 
eternity  for  their  developement,  so  do  those  of  the  other.     The  argu- 
ment from  the  tendency  of  the  soul  to  perpetual  progression,  is  treated 
with  the  same  nibbUng  kind  of  criticism.     Some  men,  we  are  gravely 
told,  tend  downwards  *'  from  the  man  to  the  brute,  rather  than  from 
man  to  the  Divinity."     We  say  in  reply.  Take  the  whole  race,  trace  its 
history ;  deny,  if  you  can,  the  steady,  onward  march  of  human  nature, 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  mute  creation  in  this  respect,  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  argument  may  be  abandoned.     The  downward  tend<« 
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enoy  of  some  minds  may  be  accounted  for,  otherwise  than  by  assuming 
the  soul's  mortality ;  the  upward  growth  of  others,  and  of  the  whole 
race,  only  by  supposing  the  deathlessness  of  the  spirit  of  man.  The 
vanguard  and  the  rear  are  separate  parts  of  the  same  army,  not  two 
different  hosts.  And  even  his  mechanics  might  have  taught  Mr.  Dob- 
ney,  that  a  body  once  put  in  motion  will  move  forwards  for  ever,  if  its 
velocity  throughout  any  given  space  be  uniform.  As  for  the  author's 
assertion,  (which  would  be  far  more  pertinent  if  true)  that  we  see  pro- 
gression in  some  animals  below  man,  we  deny  it  altogether,  and 
demand  instances.  The  histories  of  Canine,  Simian,  and  Elephantine 
advancement,  have,  as  far  as  we  know,  yet  to  be  written. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  instances  in  nature,  of  seeming  revivis- 
cence  after  temporary  death,  of  course,  brings  no  conviction  to  Mr. 
Dobney's  mind.  We  should  marvel  if  it  did.  It  was  never  framed 
against  hia  school,  but  against  a  far  larger  section  of  the  doubters.  It 
is,  as  Dr.  Gray  rightly  states,  an  argument  from  analogy  (not  to  prove 
immortality,  but)  to  silence  the  objections  of  those  who  urge  the  phe- 
nomena of  death  as  fatal  to  a  belief  in  a  future  state  at  all.  Most 
men,  when  once  satisfied  that  a  soul  has  weathered  the  storms  of  Cape 
Death,  will  allow  her  safe  range  in  the  still  waters  of  eternity.  Mr. 
Dobney  is  peculiar.  He  doubts  not,  with  us,  that  the  patient  will 
survive  amputation,  but  would  like  to  be  satisfied  that  so  soon  as  all 
is  over  he  will  not  die  of  himself!  A  similar  line  of  remark  applies  to 
bis  exceptions  drawn  from  the  present  anomalous  aspects  of  the  moral 
world,  since  he  admits  that  this  proves  a  future  state. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  canvass  the  Scripture  evidence  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  On  the  account  of  man's  creation,  in  which 
it  is  said,  (Gen.  ii.  7)  that  *'  God  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul,"  he  remarks,  that  in 
other  passages,  {e,  g,.  Gen.  vii.  15,  22,)  the  "breath  of  life"  is  attri- 
buted to  the  lower  animals ;  and  that  in  Gen.  i.  20,  these  are  also 
spoken  of  as  possessing  a  "living  soul."  All  this  is,  we  think,  beside 
the  mark.  The  force  of  the  text,  as  an  argument,  is  in  the  words, 
**man  became  a  living  soul."  "Materialism,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge, 
"will  never  explain  those  words;"  and  we  do  not  expect  from  Mr. 
Dobney  better  success.  A  thing  was  created  into  that  which  it  was 
not  before,  and  which  none  of  God's  other  earthly  creatures  are  ever 
said  to  have  become, — k person.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  "the  differ- 
ence of  expression  when  man  is  spoken  of,  and  when  the  animals  are." 

Against  the  view  that  immortality  is  one  of  the  attributes  belonging 
to  man,  as  having  been  created  "in  the  image  of  God,"  our  author 
cites  1  Tim.  vi.  16,  "God  alone  hath  immortality."  This  he  would 
interpret  literally ;  forgetting  that  thus  understood,  it  denies  immor- 
tality not  only  to  the  lost  but  to  the  saved  :  not  only  to  devils  but  to 
angels  I    We  would  remind  him  that  the  word  a&awaa-ta,  frequently  in 
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Greek  authors,  denotes  "existence  without  either  beginning  or  end/' 
and  can  only  be  so  taken  in  this  passage. 
Mr.  Dobney  now  quite  the  Old  Testament  and  comes  to  the  New  : 

**  What  then  does  the  New  Testament  reveal  concerning  immortality  ?  We  have 
not  found  it  the  inherent,  absolute,  and  inalienable  prerogative  of  man,  as  man, 
prior  to  our  entering  the  school  of  Christ;  what  shall  we  find  here  ?  Much  about 
•life,* '  eternal  life,'  *  immortality ;'  but  what  ?  We  will  bring  the  various  passages 
together,  and  then  see  to  what  conclusion  they  conduct  us.'' — p.  70. 

Accordingly  he  quotes  all  those  texts  (Matt.  xxv.  46  ;  Mark  x.  30 ; 
John  iii.  15,  16— v.  24— vi.  40,  47,  54— x.  28— xvii.  2  ;  Rom.  ii.  7— 
Ti.  22,  23 ;  Gal.  vi.  8  ;  1  Tim.  i.  16  ;  Tit.  i.  2  ;  1  John  ii.  25— v.  11 ; 
Jade  21)  which  speak  of  "eternal  life"  as  the  portion  of  the  righteous, 
and  also  those  (John  iii.  36  ;  1  Cor.  i.  18  ;  Rom.  ix.  22  ;  PhU.  iii.  19  ; 
2  Thess.  i.  9  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9  ;  Heb.  x.  39  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  12— iii.  7  ;  Rev. 
XX.  14)  which  threaten  "  the  second  death,"  "  destruction,"  "  perdi- 
tion," &c.,  to  the  ungodly.  He  thus  states  his  views  of  these 
passages: — 

**  Of  course  we  are  not  unaware  of  the  common  practice  of  explaining  *  life'  to 
mfian  happiness,  and  *  immortality'  to  mean  an  eternity  of  bliss  ;  while  *  destruction,' 
'perdition,' '  death,'  are  explained  to  mean  an  eternity  of  miserable  existence.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  denied  that '  life '  is  often  used  in  the  sense  alleged.  But  that  it  is  invari- 
ably used  so,  no  one  will  affirm ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  frequently  to  be 
understood  in  its  primary  and  common  signification.  Waiving,  as  I  am  compelled 
to  do,  an  investigation  into  the  precise  force  of  the  words,  as  used  in  the  numerous 
passages  now  adduced,  I  present  them  merely  as  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Scriptures  uniformly  speak  of  the  future  portion  of  the  two  opposite  classes  of 
ninkind — the  pious  and  the  ungodly.  And  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  unwarrantable 
liberty  is  taken  when  these  words,  touching  the  future  state,  are  invariably  taken 
in  their  secondary  sense ;  their  primary  being  set  aside,  chiefly  because  interpreters 
hive  previously  determined  that  all  men,  without  exception,  are  immortal ;  which 
assumption,  of  course,  necessitates  their  seeking  for  some  other  than  the  natural 
interpretation,  when  immortaUty  is  promised  on  the  one  hand,  and  deitruetion 
threatened  on  the  other." — p.  71. 

Mr.  Dobney  is  dissatisfied  with  the  common  interpretation  of  such 
texts.  Is  his  own  preferable  ?  He  would  explain  them  literally.  The 
words  "eternal"  and  "everlasting"  are  important  terms  in  most  of 
them.  For  the  sense  he  attaches  to  these  and  other  like  terms  of  dura- 
tion, we  must  turn  to  his  seventh  lecture,  where  we  find  the  following 
lexicographical  gem : — 

**  Even  when  these  words  are  used  in  their  extremest  sense,  they  do  not  teach  that 
the  object  to  idiich  they  reUte  must  therefore  endure  for  ever ;  their  force  being 
this,  and  no  more  than  this,  that  what  is  predicated  shall  endure  so  long  as  the 
object  of  which  it  is  predicated  shall  continue."— p.  75. 
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This  new  definition  of  the  terms  aKovtos^  aidios,  tis  rovs  aioivas,  as  top 
auova,  obivS,  &c.,  was  evidently  ground  out  of  a  logical  and  not  a  phi- 
lological mill,  in  answer  to  the  question,  ''What  on^ meaning  can  be  put 
upon  (we  intend  no  double  entendre)  these  words,  which  shall  allow  a 
strictly  literal  interpretation  of  every  text  in  which  they  are  employed  ? 
And  we  must  confess  that  so  cleverly  has  the  problem  been  solved, 
that  the  only  fault  we  can  find  with  the  result  is,  that  instead  of  a 
necessity  for  some  half-dozen  cases  of  catachresis,  (Gen.  xiii.  15 ;  Ex. 
xii.  14 — xxi.  6 — xvii.  18 ;  Lev.  xxv.  46  ;  Josh.  iv.  7 ;  2  Kings  v.  27, 
&c.)  we  are  only  presented  with  as  many  scores  of  most  edifying 
truisms,  with  here  and  there  a  stray  contradiction  in  terms.  Thus, 
"  the  everlasting  God"  (Gen.  xxi.  33)  is,  **  the  God  who  shall  endure 
80  long  as  he  shall  continue.*'  His  "  everlasting  kingdom*'  (Ps.  cxlv. 
13)  is,  ''a  kingdom  that  shall  endure  so  long  as  it  shall  continue." 
''The  righteous  shall  go  into  life  eternal,"  (Matt.  xxv.  46,)  means, 
"  the  righteous  shall  go  into  life  that  shall  endure  so  long  as  they 
continue."  The  words,  "who  shall  be  punished  with  everlast- 
ing destruction,"  (2  Thess.  i.  9,)  may  be  thus  rendered,  if  both  the 
terms  "  everlasting"  and  "  destruction"  are  to  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  our  new  mystagogue's  canons,  "  whose  souls,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, shall  endure  annihilation  so  long  as  they  shall  continue." 

But  we  forbear.  We  tremble  to  think  of  the  lengths  to  which  our 
author's  reasonings  would  naturally  lead  us.  They  not  only  provide 
the  ungodly  with  another  Saviour  than  Christ  (viz.,  ultimate  annihila- 
tion) from  eternal  doom,  but  they  just  as  certainly  rob  the  righteous 
of  everlasting  bliss ;  for  not  content  with  denying,  that  reason  fur- 
nishes proof  of  the  immortality  of  a  single  soul,  he  precludes  the 
possibility  of  revelation's  establishing  it  even  as  regards  the  saints,  by 
emasculating  the  only  terms  in  which  it  could  be  taught.  We  might 
ask  him,  were  it  necessary,  what  neglected  Suidas,  or  Hesychius,  or 
Phavorinus,  he  has  to  allege  for  his  new  meaning  of  "co-during,"  in- 
stead of  " ever-during,"  which  he  attaches  to  the  terms  in  question? 
But  we  anticipate  the  apprehension  that  there  would  be  all  too  cruel 
an  auto  de  fi  of  ingenious  speculations,  were  such  bigoted  old  gentle- 
men to  be  allowed  to  "  rule  the  roast."  Common  sense  will  do  stern 
justice  by  Mr.  Dobney's  theory  ;  and  we,  for  our  parts,  shall  weep  no 
tears  of  grief.  Nothing  would  distress  us  more  than  that  the  churches 
of  Britain  should  be  afflicted,  like  those  of  America,  with  the  pestilence 
of  oniversalism  in  any  shape  whatever. 

In  laying  down  our  pen  we  would  only  add,  that  whilst  for  the 
opinion  presented  and  defended  in  these  lectures  of  Mr.  Dobney  we 
feel  no  manner  of  respect,  the  advocate  is  one  to  whom,  without  flat- 
tery, we  can  say,  "TaUs  cum  sis  utinam  noster  omnino  esses." 
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The  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon^  with  Selee- 
tionafrom  his  Correspondence,  By  Horace  Ttciss,  Esq.  8vo.  3  vols. 
London:  John  Murray,  n  1844. 

Whatsvkr  view  may  be  taken  of  the  poUtical  principles  of  which  the 
lite  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  was  the  type  and  champion,  there  can 
exist  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  claim  which  his  well-written  '*  Life" 
has  to  the  attention  of  every  Englishman.  With  those  principles  we 
are  not  suspected  of  having  any  sympathy,  and  their  very  rapid  decline 
has  rendered  the  persons  who  maintain  them  the  objects  of  pity  rather 
than  of  aversion.  Lord  Eldon  was  no  ordinary  man;  and  it  would 
have  been  to  us  the  occasion  of  deep  regret  had  no  adequate  record  of 
his  remarkable  life  been  preserved.  This  regret  we  are  not  doomed, 
however,  to  suffer,  his  inteUigent  and  industrious  biographer  having 
succeeded  in  preserving  in  the  volumes  before  us  an  instructive  and 
interesting  narrative  of  the  private,  professional,  and  poUtical  life  of  a 
man,  whose  name  will  hereafter  serve  to  designate  an  epoch  in  English 
history. 

There  have  been  those  who  contrived  to  keep  themselves  for  a  time 
before  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  to  charm  and  dazzle  by  their  eloquence, 
to  surprise  by  their  professions  and  efforts,  and  anon  disappoint  and  vex 
by  their  failures,  creating  admiration  by  their  varied  endowments,  and 
disgust  by  their  abuse  of  them.  Over  their  tombs  friendship  has  not 
been  seen  to  weep,  nor  enmity  heard  to  triumph.  Not  only  have  such 
men  been — such  men  are.  Lord  Eldon  was  not  of  this  class.  He  was 
throughout  his  long  life  a  sincere  and  honest  man,  pursuing  his 
straightforward  course,  never  deceiving  his  opponents  by  honeyed 
accents  of  praise,  nor  betraying  his  party  in  the  hour  of  weakness, 
like  some  who  serve,  or  wish  to  serve,  under  every  administration.  Yon 
always  knew  what  the  man  stood  for,  and  where  to  find  him.  There 
▼as  no  danger,  if  yon  were  his  pohtical  opponent,  that  he  would  ap- 
proach you  with  a  deceptive  smile,  or  a  servile  obtrusion  of  service ; 
there  was  no  possibiUty  of  meeting  him  in  your  camp  spying  out  the 
means  of  some  ungenerous  attack.  He  was  the  avowed,  determined, 
and  honourable  foe,  standing  before  you  ready  for  battle. 

No  one  can  fail  to  read  without  deep  interest  and  pleasure  the 
history  of  a  man  who  spent  eighty  years  in  the  steady  pursuit  of  a 
great  and  honourable  end, — who  rose  from  comparative  obscurity  in  a 
provincial  town,  to  the  dignity  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  England, — 
who  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the  confidence  of,  and  was  mixed 
up  with  the  political  movements  of,  his  age,  of  which  indeed  he 
might  say,   magna  pars  fui, — whose  legal  lore   was   so   extensive, 
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that  another  great  lawyer*  regarded  the  life  of  a  man  as  scarcely 
BufEcicnt  to  acquire  it, — whose  moral  character  was  free  from  those 
vices  which  would  have  tarnished  the  highest  fame, — and  who  was  the 
faithful  friend  and  the  affectionate  relative. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Horace  Twiss  was  furnished  with  such 
abundant  materials  for  the  completion  of  his  task,  and  that  he  has 
used  them  so  well.  These  materials  were  the  letters  of  Lord  Eldon  to 
his  brother.  Lord  Stowell,  and  other  relatives,  (and  few  more  83^ 
tematic  and  indefatigable  letter-writers  ever  lived ;)  a  collection  of 
letters  to  Lord  Eldon  from  George  IIL,  George  lY.,  Qaeen  Charlotte^ 
Queen  Caroline  (when  Princess  of  Wales,)  and  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family ;  a  manuscript  book  of  anecdotes  and  obser- 
vations, noted  down  by  Lord  Eldon  ;  manuscripts  by  the  present 
Earl ;  the  notes  made  by  Mr.  Farrer,  (the  master  in  Chancery,)  of 
conversations  with  the  deceased  Earl,  shortly  before  his  death ;  and, 
besides  other  contributions,  those  four  spirited  and  interesting  articles, 
published  in  the  Law  Magazine,  Nos.  41  to  44,  the  able  author  of 
which  was  supplied  with  much  authentic  information  upon  points  of 
fact,  by  one  of  Lord  Eldon' s  official  secretaries  and  confidential 
friends. 

Never  was  biographer  more  amply  provided  with  the  materia  teri- 
bendi  ;  his  table  must  have  been  furnished  to  his  heart's  content ;  and 
he  evidently  went  to  his  work  conscious  of  his  strength,  and  full  of  love 
for  his  theme.  We  have,  as  the  result,  what  we  regard  as  a  model  of 
memoir-writing.  There  is  a  rich  supply  of  materials,  an  exuberance  of 
anecdotes :  the  man  is  traced  along  his  path,  step  by  step,  from  youth 
to  old  age.  His  public  course  is  surrounded  by  the  scenes  through 
which  he  passed ;  and  his  private  life  faithfully  depicted,  as  it  was 
spent  in  the  bosom  of  the  family ;  besides  which,  the  author  ''  has 
ventured  to  introduce  some  general  notices  of  several  persons  connected 
with  Lord  Eldon,  as  well  as  of  those  eminent  men,  now  no  more,  who 
at  any  period  of  his  chancellorship  were  leaders  of  the  administration, 
in  either  house  of  parliament,  or  judges  of  any  branch  of  the  English 
court  of  Chancery."  The  style  of  the  biographer  is  unaffected  sim- 
plicity; his  words  are  neither  too  many  nor  too  few ;  and  his  admiration 
of  the  man  whose  talents  and  virtues  he  records  being  unbounded,  he 
appears  to  have  summoned  his  energies  to  their  exposition  and 
defence. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  long  life  whose  history 
is  before  us, — this  has  been  already  done  in  the  numerous  reviews  which 
have  anticipated  us,  from  the  daily  sheet  to  the  bookish  quarterly ; 
and,  were  it  not  done,  we  are  rather  anxious  to  select  for  notice  a  fSew 
of  the  more  remarkable  features  of  Lord  Eldon' s  biography,  than  to 

♦  Sir  E.  Sugdcn. . 
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record  the  minute  details  of  a  history  which  had  so  much  in  common 
▼ith  that  of  every  industrious  pains-taking  man  who  has  passed  from 
a  hamhle  station  through  the  several  grades  of  official  life  to  the 
▼oolsack.  The  order  and  dates  of  the  leading  events  of  Lord  Eldon's 
life  cannot  be  given  in  a  more  condensed  form  than  in  the  inscription 
on  the  mora]  monument  in  Kingston  Chapel,  where  he  lies  buried  : — 

**  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon,  bom  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Jane  4th,  1751,  died  in  London,  January  13th,  1838,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age. 
Ii  1766,  Mr,  John  Scott  entered  at  the  University  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
becune  a  FeUow  in  1767.     Having  married,  Nov.  19th,  1772,  Elizabeth,  eldest 
dmgbter  of  Aubone  Surtees,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyue,  he  entered,  in  1773,  as  a 
itndent  in  the  Middle  Temple,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1776,  and  was  called  within 
the  bar,  by  a  patent  of  precedence,  in  1783.     In  1787,  Mr.  Scott  was  made  Chan- 
cellor of  the  bishopric  and  county  palatine  of  Durham.     In  1 788  he  was  Knighted, 
and  appointed  Solicitor-General;   and,  in  1793,  was  appointed  Attomey-Grenend. 
After  having  sat  in  four  Parliaments,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was 
created  a  Peer,  July  18th,  1799,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Eldon,  of  Eldon,  in  the  county 
ptlatine  of  Durham,  and  on  the  following  day  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.     On  the  14th  April,  1801,  Lord  Eldon  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain;  he  resigned  that  office,  February  7th,  1806,  but  was 
re-appointed,  April  1st,  1807,  and  continued  to  hold  the  Great  Seal  until  April  30th, 
1827,  being  altogether  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-five  years.     On  the  7th  July,  1821» 
he  was  created  Earl  of  Eldon,   in   the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  and  Viscount 
Encombe,  of  Encombe,  in  the  county  of  Dorset.     Lord  Eldon  was  the  youngest 
brotho'  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  William  Scott,  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  &c,  who  was  created  Baron  Stowell,  July  17th,  1821,  and  who  died, 
January  28th,  1836,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age.    The  office  of  Steward  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  was  held  by  Lord  Eldon  from  1801  uutil  his  decease." — Vol.  iiL 
p.  311. 

To  our  thinking,  the  effort  of  the  biographer  to  trace  a  connexion 
of  the  family  of  John  Scott  with  the  ancient  house  of  the  Scotts  of 
Balweary,  is  in  bad  taste.  The  grandfather  of  Lord  Eldon  was  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  a  coal-fitter,  and  his  son,  William  Scott,  was  a  coal-fitter, 
a  sort  of  agent  between  the  coal-owner  and  the  shipper,  a  substantial 
and  respectable  member  of  society,  but  certainly  in  that  station  which 
rendered  his  relation  to  the  Scotts  of  Balweary  exceeding  dubious,  or 
of  Tery  little  advantage.  But  Horace  Twiss  is  a  lawyer,  and  may  have 
limply  obeyed  his  instructions. 

Lord  Eldon  had  not  the  honour  of  high  lineage,  but  he  had  the  greater 
honour  of  raising  himself,  by  his  own  efforts,  to  the  highest  station 
vhich  a  British  subject  can  occupy. 

Tie  early  part  of  the  biography  of  Lord  Eldon  leads  us  to  the 
school  of  Mr.  Moises,  a  master  of  the  olden  time,  whose  scholars  had  all 
the  benefit  of  a  due  and  ample  supply  of  the  master's  ferula,  but  who 
yet  appears  to  have  been  a  pains-taking  and  conscientious  man.  It 
tells  of  the  yarioua  tricks  peiformed,  and  scrapes  entered  into,  and  got 
out  of,  by  "  Jack,"  who  appears  always  to  have  had  a  good  share  of 
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keen  dry  humour,  and  to  have  enjoyed  his  joke,  whether  verbal  or 
practical ;  it  tells  of  William  Scott,  his  brother,  (afterwards  Lord 
Stowell)  obtaining  a  scholarship  in  Oxford,  and  of  *'  Jack"  being  sent 
up  to  his  brother,  who  could  **  do  better  for  him"  there  than  if  he  had 
remained  in  Newcastle ;  and  it  recites  various  proofs  of  the  very  loose 
discipline  of  that  celebrated  university,  of  which  Scott  became  a 
member,  and  from  which  Dissenters  have  the  honour  to  be  excluded. 
Here  is  an  instance  : — 

"  Mr.  John  Scott  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  llilary  Term,  on  the  20th  of 
Februryi  1770.  An  examination  for  a  degree  in  Oxford,  he  used  to  say,  was  a 
farce  in  my  time.  I  was  examined  in  Hebrew  and  in  history.  *  What  is  the  Hebrew 
for  the  place  of  a  skull  ?'  I  replied, '  Golgotha.'  '  Who  founded  University  Ck>llege  ?* 
I  stated  (though,  by  the  way,  the  point  is  tometimet  doubted^)  that  *  King  Alfred 
founds  it.'  '  Very  well,  Sir,'  said  the  examiner,  '  you  are  competent  for  your 
degree.' 


*  rr 


The  moral  character  of  the  university  at  this  time  seems  to  have 
been  worthy  of  its  intellectual  status, 

**  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Oxford  saw  at  least  as  much  of  hard  drinking 
as  of  hard  study.  The  Anecdote  Book  tells  a  story  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  whom 
Mr.  John  Scott  saw  trying,  under  the  influence  of  some  inspiration  much  stronger 
than  that  of  the  Pierian  stream,  to  make  his  way  to  Brazennose  College,  through 
Ratcliffe  Square.  He  had  reached  the  library,  a  rotunda  then  without  railings ;  and, 
unable  to  support  himself,  except  by  keeping  one  hand  upon  the  building,  he  con- 
tinued walking  round  and  round,  until  a  friend,  coming  out  of  the  college,  espied 
the  distress  of  the  case,  and  rescued  him  from  the  orbit  in  which  he  had  been  so  un- 
steadily revolving." 

Mr.  Scott's  marriage  took  place  before  the  term  of  his  collegiate 
studies  had  expired,  under  circumstances  which  comported  very  badly 
with  the  grave  and  staid  character  he  afterwards  acquired.  On  the 
night  of  the  8th  of  November,  1772,  he  eloped  with  Miss  Surtees, 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  Newcastle,  whose  social  position  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  his  own  family  ;  and 
the  future  barrister  and  Lord  Chancellor  appears  often  to  have  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  painful  results  of  his  own  conduct. 

**  I  got,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Forster,  "  into  a  dilemma  with  our  cause  at  Lancaster. 
The  plaintiff  was  a  farmer,  of  some  substance,  (amazingly  fond  these  people  are  of 
going  to  law)  and  the  other  party  was  son  of  a  farmer,  of  some  substance  also,  who 
had  run  off  with  the  daughter  of  the  plaintiff,  and  it  was  for  damages  for  loss  of  her 
services  this  action  was  brought.  Well,  the  instructions  the  farmer  gave  me  were 
these :  '  Mind,  lawyer  Scott,  you  are  to  say  that  the  man  who  runs  away  with  another 
man's  daughter  is  a  rascal  and  a  villain,  and  deserves  to  be  hanged !'  '  No,  no, 
I  cannot  say  that.'  *  And*  why  not  ?  why  can't  you  say  that  ?'  *  Because  I  did  it 
myself;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  say — and  I  will  say  it  from  my  heart — I  will 
MMjr,  that  the  man  who  begins  domestic  life  by  a  btMch  ol  dom«&t\«  dsiVs^ia  doubly 
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bound  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  render  both  the  Udy  and  her  family  happy 
in  future  life ;  that  I  will  say,  for  I  feel  it/  Well,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  that 
point ;  and  the  jury,  after  a  deliberation  of  nine  hours,  gave  a  verdict  for  £800 
dsmages.** — VoL  i.  p.  164. 

Daring  the  residence  of  Mr.  Scott  and  his  lady  in  Oxford,  they  had 
the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  whom  some  characteristic  anec- 
dotes are  rehited. 

"  I  had  a  walk  in  New  Inn  Hall  Garden,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Robert  Chambers, 
and  some  other  gentlemen.  Sir  Robert  was  gathering  snails,  and  throwing  them 
over  the  wall  into  his  neighbour's  garden.  The  Doctor  reproached  him  very  roughly, 
ind  stated  to  him  that  this  was  unmannerly  and  unneighbourly.  *  Sir,'  said  Sir 
lobert,  '  my  nei^bour  is  a  Dissenter.' — *  Oh !  said  the  Doctor,  *  if  so.  Chambers, 
toss  away,  toss  away,  as  hard  as  you  can.' " 

"  The  Doctor  was  firequently,  apparently,  very  absent.  I  have  seen  him  standing 
for  a  very  long  time,  without  moving,  with  a  foot  on  each  side  the  kennel  which  was 
then  in  the  middle  of  the  High-street,  Oxford,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  water 
running  in  it." 

Johnson  used  to  drink  tea  sometimes  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott« 
the  hitter  of  whom  mentions  that,  on  one  occasion,  she  ha/i2  the  honour 
to  help  him  to  Ji/ieen  cups. 

Had  a  living  become  vacant  during  Scott's  year  of  grace,  he  would 
have  entered  'the  church,'  but  this  event  not  occurring,  he  determined 
OD  a  profession  for  which  he  was  evidently  much  better  fitted.  He 
now,  by  a  systematic  and  self-denying  pursuit  of  his  legal  studies,  un- 
paralleled perhaps  in  the  history  of  his  profession,  laid  the  broad  and 
deep  foundations  of  his  future  fame. 

*'  As  the  time  now  approached  when  he  was  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  provide  himself  with  an  abode  in  London.  In  his  latter  life,  as 
he  was  one  day  passing  through  Cursitor-street  with  Mr.  Pensam,  his  secretary  of 
bsnkmpts,  he  pointed  to  a  house  in  that  street,  and  said, '  There  was  my  first  perch. 
Many  a  time  have  I  run  down  from  Cursitor-street  to  Fleet-market '  (then  occupy- 
iag  the  site  which  is  now  called  Farringdon-street)  *  to  get  sixpennyworth  of  sprats 
hr  supper.'  ....  His  health  was  at  first  unequal  to  the  severe  labour  which 
be  imposed  upon  himself  after  his  marriage ;  and  his  appearance  soon  betokened 
that  he  was  studying  *  not  wisely,  but  too  welL'  He  used  to  relate,  that  in  1774, 
when  he  and  Mr.  Cookson,  another  invalid,  were  returning  to  Oxford  from  New- 
esstle,  where  they  had  been  to  vote  at  the  general  election  for  Sir  Walter  Blackett 
sad  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  the  cook  of  the  Hen  and  Chickens  inn,  at  Birming- 
ham, which  they  reached  about  eleven  at  night,  insisted  upon  dressing  something 
hot  for  them,  saying,  she  was  sure  they  would  neither  of  them  live  to  see  her  again. 
A  medical  friend  thought  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  with  Scott,  and  enforce  the 
aeoesaity  of  some  abatement  in  his  severe  application.  '  It  is  no  matter,'  answered 
he :  *  I  most  either  do  as  I  am  now  doing,  or  starve.'  Pursuing  the  advice  of  Lord 
Coke,  be  read  '  non  multa,  sed  multum.'  He  rose  at  the  early  hour  of  four  in  the 
wniiig ;  observed  a  careful  abstinence  at  his  meals  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
invaaion  oi  drowsiness,  studied  at  night  with  a  wet  towel  round  his  head.  He  was 
wont,  IB  Us  later  life,  to  recur  to  those  days  as  not  unhappy,  though  laborious." 

M .  S.  TOL.  IX.  H 
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We  intend  no  disrespect  to  the  legal  profession  when  we  say^  that 
Lord  Eldon  was  a  lawyer,  and  nothing  more.  His  respect  for  law — 
we  mean  of  course  the  law  of  these  countries — ^amounted  to  veneration. 
The  Romanist  never  had  a  greater  belief  in  the  lex  rum  acripta,  nor  the 
Protestant  divine  more  unreserved  fdmiration  of  "  the  Bible  and  the 
Bible  alone/'  than  had  our  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  whole  body  of 
English  law.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  ambition  of  the  late  Francis 
Homer,  and  the  professed  object  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  to  i^ply  the 
great  principles  of  justice  and  equity  to  our  statutes,  and  so  to  modify 
or  remodel  them,  as  to  render  the  correspondence  complete,  (with  what 
success  it  is  quite  beside  our  present  object  to  inquire ;)  and  sodi 
designs,  if  they  could  be  realised,  would  secure  for  British  law  a  to 
higher  degree  of  respect  than  that  law  can  at  present  receire.  By 
Lord  Eldon  such  ideas  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  awM 
presumption.  He  loved  all  the  laws  that  were  found  in  the  statutes 
at  large ;  the  idea  of  inquiring  how  far  they  were  founded  on  the 
principles  of  eternal  truth,  would  have  appeared  to  him  a  shocking 
profanity.  We  have  heard  of  Hindoos  who  placed  the  East  Lidia 
Company  among  the  objects  of  their  worship,  and  we  have  been  tempted 
to  think  that  the  highest  legal  officer  in  England  has  given  a  sort  of 
sanction  to  their  idolatry.  If  there  is  no  such  word  as  lex  UUria^  there 
certainly  ought  to  be  one,  as  it  is  absolutely  wanted  to  designate  the 
passion  by  which  Lord  Eldon  was  distinguished. 

The  legal  erudition  of  Lord  Eldon  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of 
eulogium ;  men  of  all  parties  having  agreed  to  describe  it  as  really 
astonishing,  both  for  volume  and  accuracy.  Our  wonder  in  beholding 
this  vast  edifice  of  learning  must  cease,  when  we  notice  the  care  and 
labour  which  were  employed  in  laying  its  foundation,  and  the 
lengthened  perseverance  with  which  the  structure  was  afterwards 
completed. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  hard  work  and  self-denial  of  the  law 
student  before  he  was  called  to  the  bar ;  and  a  further  indication  of  the 
labour  with  which  the  young  aspirant  pursued  his  legal  studies,  occurs 
in  the  letter  which,  many  years  afterwards,  when  that  labour  had  been 
crowned  with  success,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Farrer,  on  a  course  of  study  for 
the  bar,  and  from  which  we  extract  the  following  passages : — 

"  I  know  from  long  personal  observation  and  experience,  that  the  great  defect  of 
the  Chancery  bar  is  its  ignorance  of  common  law  and  common  law  practice ;  and, 
strange  as  it  should  seem,  yet  almost  without  exception  it  is»  thai  gentlemen  go  to 
a  bar  where  they  are  to  modify,  qualify,  and  soften  the  rigour  of  the  conunon  law, 
with  very  little  notion  of  its  doctrine  or  practice.  Whilst  you  are  with  Abbott,  find 
thne  to  read  Ck)ke  on  Littleton  again  and  again.  If  it  be  toil  and  labour  to  you, 
think  as  I  do  when  I  am  climbing  up  to  Swyer  or  to  Westhill,*  that  the  world  will 
be  before  you  when  the  toil  is  over ;  for  so  the  law  world  will  be,  if  you  make  yoor- 


♦  High  grounds  at  Encombe,  commanding  extensive  views. 
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idf  complete  master  of  that  book.  At  present  lavryers  are  made  good  cheap,  by 
Icsming  law  firom  Blackstone  and  less  elegant  compilers ;  depend  upon  it  men  so 
bred  will  never  be  lawyers,  (though  they  may  be  barristers,)  whatever  they  call 
themselves.  I  read  Ck>ke  on  Littleton  through  when  I  was  the  other  day  out  of 
office,  and  when  I  was  a  student  I  abridged  it.  To  a  Chancery  man,  the  knowledge 
to  be  obtained  from  it  is  peculiarly  useful  in  matter  of  titles.  If  you  promise  me  to 
read  this,  and  teU  me  when  you  have  begun  upon  it,  I  shall  venture  to  hope  that,  aft 
my  recommendation,  you  will  attack  about  half>a-dozen  other  very  crabbed  hooka, 
which  our  Westminster  Hall  lawyers  never  look  at.  Westminster  Hall  has  its 
kmngers  as  well  as  Bond-street.  Before  you  allow  yourself  to  think  that  you  have 
kamed  equity  pleading  with  your  Chancery  pleader,  remember  to  make  your- 
idf  a  good  conveyancer,  in  theory  and  practice.  I  venture  to  assure  you,  without 
qualification  upon  the  positiveness  with  which  I  so  assure  you,  that  if  you  are  such, 
yoQ  win  feel  yourself  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  vastly  above  your  fellows.  This  I 
know,  from  my  own  personal  experience,  that  being,  by  the  accidents  of  life,  thrown 
into  a  conveyancer's  office,  I  have  never  known,  in  a  long  life  in  Chancery,  how  suffi- 
ciently to  value  the  advantages  that  circumstance  has  given  me.  When  you  are 
learning  to  draw  equity  pleadings,  you  may  be  learning  this  also  in  your  father's 
office.  But  you  must  labour  at  it  till  you  can  speak  and  dictate  conveyances, 
of  every  species ;  and  this  can  only  be  learned  'by  going  through  the  drudgery 
of  copying.  I  wrote  some  folio  books  of  conveyances,  and  I  strongly  advise 
yoo  to  do  the  same.  The  conveyancing  precedents  have  been  formed  and 
modelled  so  as  to  make  all  their  provisions  square  with  the  rules  of  law,  as 
modified  by  decisions  in  equity ;  and,  unless  I  deceive  myself,  after  you  have  enabled 
joorself  to  ^ctate  the  different  species  of  conveyances,  and  by  that  time  have  thought 
that  it  was  a  mere  work  of  dull  labour,  with  nothing  of  theory  or  science  to  recom- 
mend  it  to  serious  attention,  you  will  find  that  from  and  after  that  moment  you  will 
read  no  Chancery  case,  nor  hear  any  Chancery  decision,  which. .will  not  appear  to 
illostrate  and  open  the  meaning  of  all  the  phraseology,  dull  and  [technical  as  it  ma} 
•eem,  of  the  conveyancer's  language." — Vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

As  the  result  of  his  indastrioas  application  of  powers  which  naturally 
prepared  him  for  eminence  in  his  profession.  Lord  Eldon^ — to  quote  the 
language  of  a  rival  successor — 

"  Became  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  learned  lawyers  who  ever  appeared  in 
Westminster  Hall,  if  not  the  most  learned ;  for,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
tdence  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  bulk,  and  in  variety  of  subjects  has  increased 
fiDmfold,  sinee  the  time  of  Lord  C<^,  it  is  hardly  possible  tx)  question  his  superiority 
to  that  great  light  of  English  jmisprudence,  the  only  man  in  our  legal  history  with 
whom  this  comparison  can  be  instituted.  A  singular  instance  of  his  universality, 
md  of  the  masterly  readiness  with  which  his  extensive  learning  could  be  brought  to 
bear  npon  any  ]>oint,  was  once  presented  in  the  argument  upon  a  writ  of  error  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  case  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  courts,  and  the  most  skilAil 
pleaders,  as  well  as  the  most  experienced  judges,  had  all  dealt  with  it  in  succession ; 
when  he,  who  had  not  for  many  years  had  the  possibility  of  considering  any  such 
natters,  and  had  never  at  any  time  been  a  special  pleader,  at  once  hit  upon  a  point 
in  pleading  which  appeared  to  have  escaped  the  Holroyds,  the  Richardsons,  the 
Bayieys,  the  Abbotts,  the  Littledales ;  and  on  that  point  the  cause  was  decided." — 
Brottf^iam's  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

It  isy  howeyer,  a  humiliating  fact,  that  the  professional  success  of 
thit  bamed  lord  was  not  the  pure  result  of  the  learning  which  he  had 
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amasBedj  apart  from  other  qualifications  of  inferior  character.  Indeed, 
all  the  law  he  had  collected  might  have  proved  bat  so  much  "learned 
lumber  in  his  head,"  had  he  not  had  that  tact  which  enabled  him 
at  once  to  improve  the  -opportunity  of  advancement,  to  compete  with 
the  acuteness  and  humour  of  his  professional  opponents,  and  to  im- 
part to  the  non-professional  public  some  inkling  of  his  superior  learn- 
ing and  skill.  Our  meaning  admits  of  easy  illustration,  by  the  story 
of  the  Clitheroe  election  case,  which  is  thus  related  by  Lord  Eldon- 
himself: — 

**  One  morning,  about  six  o'clock,  Mr.  Curzon  and  four  or  five  gentlemen  ctme  to 
my  door  and  awoke  me ;  and  when  I  inquired  what  they  wanted,  they  stated  that 
the  Clitheroe  election  case  was  to  come  on  that  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Cooper  had  written  to  say  he  was 
detained  at  Oxford  by  illness,  and  could  not  arrive  to  lead  the  cause,  and  that  Mr. 
Hardinge,  the  next  counsel,  refused  to  do  so  because  he  was  not  prepared.  'Well, 
gentlemen,'  said  I,  *  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do,  that  you  are  here  ?'  They  an- 
swered, '  they  did  not  know  what  to  expect  or  to  do,  for  the  cause  must  come  on  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  they  were  totaUy  unprepared,  and  had  been  recommended  to  me  as 
a  young  and  promising  counsel.'  I  answered,  '  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  do :  I 
can  undertake  to  make  a  dry  statement  of  facts,  if  that  will  content  you,  gentlemen, 
but  more  I  cannot  do,  for  I  have  no  time  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  law.' 
They  said  that  must  do.  So  I  begged  they  would  go  down  stairs,  and  let  me  get  up 
as  fast  as  I  could.  Well,  I  did  state  the  facts,  and  the  cause  went  on  for  fifteen 
days.  It  found  me  poor  enough,  but  I  began  to  be  rich  before  it  was  done :  they 
left  me  fifty  guineas  at  the  beginning ;  then  there  were  ten  guineas  every  day,  and 
five  guineas  every  evening  for  a  consultation — more  money  than  I  could  count. 
But  better  still,  the  length  of  the  cause  gave  me  time  to  make  myself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  law.'  The  remainder  of  the  story  is  more  circumstantially 
related  by  Mr.  Farrer,  from  Lord  Eldon's  own  narrative  to  him«  communicated  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation  before  referred  to. 

"  On  the  morning  on  which  the  counsel  for  the  petitioner  was  to  reply,  Hardinge 
came  into  the  committee-room,  meaning  to  reply.  I  saw  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee put  their  heads  together,  and  then  one  of  them  said,  *  Mr.  Hardinge,  Mr. 
Scott  opened  this  case,  and  has  attended  it  throughout,  and  the  committee  think 
that,  if  he  likes  to  reply,  he  ought  to  do  so.  Mr.  Scott,  would  you  like  to  reply  ?' 
I  answered,  '  that  I  would  do  my  best.'  I  began  my  speech  with  a  very  bad  joke. 
Tou  must  know  that  the  leading  counsel  on  the  other  side,  Douglas,  afterwards  Lord 
Glenbervie,  had  made  one  of  the  longest  speeches  ever  known  before  a  committee, 
and  had  argued  that  the  borough  of  Clitheroe  was  not  a  borough  by  prescription,  for 
it  had  its  origin  within  the  memory  of  man.  I  began  by  saying,  *  I  will  prove  to 
the  committee  by  the  best  evidence  that  the  borough  of  Clitheroe  is  a  borough  by 
prescription ;  that  it  had  its  origin  before  the  memory  of  man.  My  learned  Mend 
will  admit  the  commencement  of  this  borough  was  before  the  commencement  of  his 
speech ;  but  the  commencement  of  his  speech  is  beyond  the  memory  of  man — ^there- 
fore the  borough  of  Clitheroe  must  have  commenced  before  the  memory  of  man.' 
We  were  beaten  in  the  committee  by  one  vote.  After  this  speech,  Mansfield,  after- 
wards Sir  James  Mansfield,  came  up  to  me  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  said  he  heard 
that  I  was  going  to  leave  London,  but  strongly  advised  me  to  remain  in  London.  I 
told  him  that  I  could  not ;  that  I  had  taken  a  house  in  Newcastle ;  that  I  had  an 
increasing  family ;  in  short,  that  I  was  compelled  to  ^\]it  London.    Afterwards 
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Wilson  cune  to  me,  and  pressed  me  in  the  same  manner  to  remain  in  London ; 
adding,  what  was  very  kind,  '  that  he  would  ensure  me  £400  the  next  year/  I 
gave  him  the  same  answer  as  I  had  given  Mansfield.  However,  I  did  remain  in 
London  ;  and  lived  to  make  Mansfield  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
^Kllson  a  puisne  judge.  '  I  can't  understand,'  said  Mr.  Farrer  to  Lord  EldOn,  '  why 
Hirdinge  refused  to  open  the  petition  :  do  you  know  ?'  *  Because  he  had  not  read 
his  brief,  I  suppose,'  was  the  reply." 

To  show  that  Lord  Eldon's  rapid  success  was  due  not  exclusively  to 
lus  legal  lore,  we  adduce  the  following  anecdote : — 

"The  following  story  is  current  at  the  bar,  of  Mr.  Scott's  first  success  on  the  circuit, 
in  a  dvil  action.  The  plaintiff  was  a  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  sought  damages  against  the 
defendant,  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  named  Sanstem,  for  an  assault  committed  at  a 
wkist-table.  Mr.  Scott  was  junior  counsel  for  the  plaintiff;  and  when  the  cause  was 
oiled  on,  his  leader  was  absent  in  the  Crown  court,  conducting  a  government  prose- 
cution. Mr.  Scott  requested  that  his  cause  might  be  ]>ostponed  till  his  leader  should 
be  at  liberty ;  but  the  judge  refusing,  there  was  no  help,  and  Mr.  Scott  addressed 
the  jury  for  Mrs.  Fermor,  and  called  his  witnesses.  It  was  proved  that  at  the  whist- 
table  some  angry  words  arose  between  the  ladies,  which,  at  length,  kindled  to  such 
heat,  that  Miss  Sanstem  was  impelled  to  throw  her  cards  at  the  head  of  Mrs. 
Fermor,  who  (probably  in  dodging  to  avoid  these  missiles)  fell,  or  slipped  from  her 
diair  to  the  ground.  Upon  tlus  evidence  the  defendant's  counsel  objected  that  the 
esse  had  not  been  proved  as  alleged ;  for  that  the  declaration  stated  the  defendant 
to  have  committed  the  assault  with  her  Aaiuf,  whereas  the  evidence  proved  it  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  cards.  Mr.  Scott,  however,  insisted  that  the  facts  were 
tnbstantiany  proved,  according  to  the  averment  in  the  declaration,  of  an  assault 
c(»nmitted  with  the  hand ;  for  that  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  card-table,  the 
hand  means  the  hand  qf  cards ;  and  thus  that  Miss  Sanstem,  having  thrown  her 
cards  in  Mrs.  Fermor's  fsce,  had  clearly  assaulted  Mrs.  Fermor  with  her  hand.  The 
eourt  laughed ;  the  jury,  much  diverted,  found  the  plaintiff's  allegations  sufficiently 
proved ;  and  the  young  counsel  had  the  frx>lic  and  the  fame  of  a  verdict  in  his  favour." 
— VoL  L  p.  124. 

And  this : — 

"  I  was  about  to  join  the  Northern  circuit  in  1815,  when  the  late  Mr.  Bell  took 
me  to  one  of  Lord  Eldon's  levees.  On  my  first  introduction.  Lord  Eldon  accosted 
me  thus :  '  So  you  are  going  to  join  my  old  circuit ;  you  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  I  was  first  brought  into  notice  on  that  circuit  by  breaking  the  Ten 
Commandments  V  I  should  have  supposed  him  to  mean  that  he  had  read  his  briefs 
on  Sunday ;  but  there  was  that  good-humoured  gleam  of  the  eye,  which  every  one 
who  recollects  him  will  understand,  and  which  puzzled  me.  He  continued, '  I'll  tell 
you  how  it  was.  I  was  counsel  in  a  cause,  the  fate  of  which  depended  on  our  being 
able  to  make  out  who  was  the  founder  of  an  ancient  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  went  to  view  it.  There  vras  nothing  to  be  observed  which  gave  any  indication  of 
its  date  or  history ;  however,  I  observed  that  the  Ten  Commandments  were  written 
OB  acmie  old  plaster,  which,  from  its  position,  I  conjectured  might  cover  an  arch. 
Acting  on  this,  I  bribed  the  clerk  with  five  shillings,  to  allow  me  to  chip  away  a  part 
of  the  plaster ;  and,  after  two  or  three  attempts,  I  found  the  key-stone  of  an  arch, 
OB  which  wore  engraved  the  arms  of  an  ancestor  of  one  of  the  parties.  This  evidence 
dedded  tiie  ctnse ;  and  I  ever  afterwards  had  reason  to  remember,  with  some  satis- 
my  hcfing,  on  that  occasion,  broken  the  Commandments.'  " — Vol.  i.  p- 126. 
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We  mnBt  add  the  two  following  instances,  which  are  really  too  good 
to  be  omitted  : — 

**  *  Once/  said  he,  '  I  had  a  very  handsome  offer  made  to  me.  I  was  pleading  for 
the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Now  I  had  been  reading  in  Coke, 
and  1  fbnnd  there  that  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Man  were  no  beggars  \*  so  in  my 
speech  I  said, '  The  people  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  no  beggars ;  I  therefore  do  not  beg 
their  rights,  I  demand  them  !'  This  so  pleased  an  old  smuggler,  who  was  present, 
that,  when  the  trial  was  over,  he  called  me  aside,  and  said, '  Tonng  gentleman,  I  will 
tell  you  what ;  you  shall  have  my  daughter,  if  you  will  marry  her,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  her  fortune !'  That  was  a  very  handsome  offer ;  but  I  told 
him,  that  I  happened  to  have  a  wife,  who  had  nothing  for  her  fortune,  therefore  I 
must  stick  to  her.' 

"  In  the  December  of  this  year,  1784,  Dr.  Johnson  died.  *  He  was  a  good  man,' 
said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  Forster ;  '  he  sent  me  a  message,  on  his  death-bed,  to  request 
that  I  would  make  a  point  of  attending  public  worship  every  Sunday,  and  that  the 
place  should  be  the  Church  of  England.' " — Vol.  L  p.  168. 

**  Bearcroft  came  down  to  the  assizes  at  Carlisle  with  a  special  retainer  of  three 
hundred  guineas,  in  a  salmon  fishery  cause.  I  led  the  cause  on  the  other  side ;  and, 
at  our  consultation  on  the  preceding  evening,  we  agreed  never  to  ask  a  witness  a 
question  except  in  the  language  and  dialect  of  Cumberiand,  which  Bearcroft  could 
not  understand.  Accordingly,  when  I  began  to  cross-examine  his  first  witness,  who 
had  said  a  g^at  deal  about  the  salmon,  good  and  bad,  which  the  fishery  had  pro- 
duced in  different  seasons,  I  asked  whether  they  were  obliged  to  make  'ould 
souldiers '  of  any  of  them.  These  words,  *  ould  soldiers,'  to  be  made  out  of  salmon, 
puzzled  Bearcroft,  and  he  applied  to  me  to  give  him  an  explanation  of  them.  I 
told  him  that  a  counsel  firom  London  town,  who  had,  as  he  had  told  us  over-night, 
amused  and  instructed  himself  by  reading  Home  Tooke's '  'Erca  irrtpStrret,*  could  not 
surely  be  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  language  ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not 
my  business  to  assist,  in  the  leading  of  a  cause,  my  adversary,  whose  abilities  and 
knowledge,  &c.,  &c.  He  then  applied  to  the  judge  for  an  explanation,  who  told  him 
he  could  give  him  none,  because  he  could  not  conceive  what  the  words  meant. 
After  a  squabble  between  the  judge  and  myself,  I  explained ;  but  throughout  the 
whole  cause  there  was  hardly  a  question  asked  by  us  which  did  not  produce  a 
similar  scene.  The  jury  were  astonished  that  neither  judge  nor  Bearcroft  had  wis- 
dom to  understand  what  they  all  so  well  understood ;  and  they  inferred,  from  Bear- 
croft's  extreme  ignorance  of  what  they  all  so  well  knew,  that  he  had  a  rotten  cause. 
We  got  a  verdict,  and  Bearcroft  swore  that  no  fee  should  ever  tempt  him  to  come 
among  such  a  set  of  barbarians  as  the  Cumberland  men  again.  N.B.  An  '  ould 
soldier '  is  made  by  hanging  up  in  a  chimney  a  salmon  caught  out  of  due  season, 
when  the  fish  is  white,  instead  of  red ;  and  it  acquires  in  the  chimney  a  colour  like 
a  soldier's  old  red  coat  half  worn  out." — VoL  i.  p.  1 76. 


*  Lord  Coke's  words  are,  **  The  inhabitants  of  this  isle  are  religious,  industrious, 
and  true  people,  without  begging  or  stealing." — 4th  Inst.,  ch.  69,  concluding  pan- 
graph. 
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THE  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 

TiMB  was  wlien  the  members  of  the  magazine  family  were  but  few, 

ind  their  opinions  and  proceedings  exerted  but  a  feeble  influence  on 

the  popular  mind  in  England.     They  were,  it  is  true,  regarded  with 

affection  and  awe  by  literary  men,  young  authors,  and  those  aspi- 

nnts  after  letters,  who  love  to  try  their  pens  without  revealing  their 

Dimes.     The  first-bom  of  their  Uterary  progeny  were  often  protected 

•  tnd  sheltered  oy  these  grave  and  erudite  personages,  and  the  fate  of 

miny  an  aspirant  to  the  honours  of  Parnassus  was  determined  by 

their  decisions.    Boswell  informs  us,  that  the  mighty  mind  of  Johnson 

waB  not  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  so  that 

its  eoarse,  tasteless  vignette  of  the  ancient  gate  of  St.  John's  Close  in 

Clerkenwell,  (the  place  where  that  work  was  first  printed)  was  looked 

upon,  by  him,  with  a  mysterious  interest,  and  that  when  he  first 

fiiited  London,  and  saw  the  spot  where  *'  Mr.  Urban"  commenced  his 

work,  he  "  beheld  it  with  reverence ! " 

Tes,  those  were  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  Editors.  The  mysterious 
"wx"  spoke  like  oracles,  and  their  annunciations  were  hstened  to 
tlmost  with  religious  deference.  Literary  censors  then  enjoyed  a 
license  most  despotic,  and  "  critics  dared  not  criticise"  the  decrees  of 
lettered  infallibihty. 

Those  days  are  gone,  with  the  monopoly  of  the  periodical  press. 
Magazines  are  not  now  told  by  tens,  but  by  scores  and  hundreds, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  of  every  colour,  and  of  every  sect  in 
phflosophy  and  letters,  in  politics  and  religion. 

Such  earnestness  has  taken  hold  of  men  of  all  parties  and  opinions, 
that  they  seek  to  give  the  pubhc  the  fidl  benefit  of  their  respective 
•eotiments  in  separate  periodicals ;  and  thus  there  issue  firom  the  press, 
•t  stated  seasons,  between  two  and  three  hundred  pubhcations  of  this 
now  prolific  and  widely-spread  family.  It  is  impracticable  and  hope- 
lets  to  be  fi&miliar  with  them  all,  unless  indeed  all  the  waking  hours  of 
each  successive  month  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  their 
multifarious  pages. 

That  portion  of  periodical  publications  devoted  to  theology,  and 
qaestions  of  ecclesiastical  pohty  and  practice,  is  alone  so  extensive,  as 
to  forbid  the  hope  that  those  who  have  only  ordinary  means  and 
leisure  should  hear  of  their  existence,  much  less  become  acquainted 
with  their  contenU.  Still,  the  intelligent  observer  of  the  *'  signs  of 
the  times,"  would  desire  to  know  something  of  the  principles  and 
proeeeding^  of  other  bodies  of  Christians  besides  his  own,  as  set  forth 
in  thdr  icqiective  organs,  and  of  the  character  and  contents  of  other 
pcriodicali,  pnblished  by  bis  own  denomination,  besides  that  for  which 
be  may  happen  to 
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In  some  measure  to  meet  this  deficiency,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
editor  of  this  magazine  to  report,  from  time  to  time,  something  of  the 
history  and  contents  of  the  religious  periodical  literature  of  this  country 
and  America ;  stating  such  particulars  as  may  he  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  general  character  of  each  journal,  and  also  to  bring  out  any 
circumstances  or  questions  they  may  discuss  which  are  likely  to  inform 
or  interest  his  readers. 

Thb  Christian  Obsbrybr. — Position  of  the  Evangelical  Church 

Party, 

This  monthly  journal  is  conducted,  as  its  title-page  declares,  by 
**  members  of  the  Established  Church."  As  it  was  one  of  the  earliest, 
so  for  many  years  it  was  the  ablest  of  religious  periodicals,  "  not  more . 
distinguished  by  the  soundness  of  its  religious  principles  than  by  its 
genuine  ability,  judgment,  and  moderation."  No  other  serial  work  of 
an  evangelical  character  can  boast  of  such  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
contributors — illustrioua  alike  for  station,  talent,  and  piety.  William 
Wilberforce,  Henry  Thornton,  Zachary  Macaulay,  and  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  amongst  statesmen;  Mrs.  Hannah  More  and  Bishop  Heber, 
amongst  poets ;  Bishop  Burgess,  Thomas  Scott,  Josiah  Pratt,  and 
Charles  Simeon,  amongst  divines ;  and  Claudius  Buchanan  and  Henry 
Martyn,  amongst  missionaries,  are  names  of  such  eminence,  as  must 
confer  distinction  on  any  work  to  which  they  contributed.  Mr.  Zachary 
Macaulay  conducted  this  miscellany  till  the  close  of  1816,  when  he 
consigned  it  to  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Wilks,  its  present  editor. 

"Those  hands  are  now  weary/'  says  that  gentleman  in  his  preface  for  1844, 
"and  we  heartily  hope  for  ourselves  and  our  readers,  that  it  will  before  long 
be  found  practicable  to  place  the  work  under  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  better 
able  to  do  justice  to  it;  and  that  new  friends  will  com^  to  its  rescue,  if,  as  we 
are  told,  it  is  still  needed,  and  more  than  ever  needed,  according  to  its  humble 
measure,  in  these  days,  when  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  futh,  and  of  our  beloved 
church,  are  in  such  imminent  peril.  It  is  no  tnviable  position  for  a  clergyman 
to  have  been  for  some  years  (as  we  are  told)  *  the  father  of  the  English  periodical 
press;'  and  to  have  sacrificed  to  duties  reluctantly  undertaken,  and  personally 
irksome,  many  of  the  pleasing  labours  and  the  fair  prospects  of  his  own  pro- 
fession. Of  late  years  especially,  the  differences  of  opinion,  even  among  much- 
attached  brethren,  have  made  the  conduct  of  a  religious  periodical  work  fur 
from  agreeable.  About  twelve  years  ago,  when  fierce  political  and  ecclesiastical 
strifes  were  rife,  when  our  great  societies  were  convulsed  with  dissensions,  and 
what  were  called  *  the  evangelical  body  in  the  church,'  had  lost  something  of  that 
fraternal  union  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  amidst  their  minor  differences,  we 
sought  to  retire  from  our  position,  and  to  3rield  it  to  others ;  but  we  were  urged 
back  by  many  reverend  brethren,''  &c.  "  At  length,  when  the  Tractarian  controversy 
had  set  in,  we  wished  more  than  ever  to  retire,  but  our  friends  thought  that  that 
vras  the  time  more  than  ever  to  keep  at  our  post,  and  begin  the  new  campaign  which 
was  opening  upon  the  church.  To  our  objections,  some  of  them  of  a  personal  kind, 
the  reply  was,  that  the  duty  was  plain,  and  we  must  make  the  sacrifice ;  and  a  new 
series  was  proposed,  and  was  recommended  by  a  list  of  influential  signatures ;  but, 
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w  ngrti  to  My»  ike  experimemi  failed.    We  have  been  forced  Tery  unwillingly  and 

piinfully  upon  these  statements  :  but  we  have  penned  tbem  partly  because  it  was  right 

tUt  the  &cts  should  be  known,  and  we  do  not  think  our  readers  were  aware  of 

them,  and  partly  as  a  personal  apology ;  for  to  all  that  any  friend  or  foe  to  the  work 

mi|^  say  respecting  its  defects,  we  could  say  much  more,  knowing  them  better ; 

though  if  it  had  been  more  eflbctively  supported,  and  its  weight  had  not  from  neces- 

Bty  Men  too  much  upon  an  individual,  there  might  have  been  many  improvements, 

which  we  shall  still  rejoice  to  see  effected.    We  have  yet  another  reason,  which  is 

coached  in  what  we  said  last  year,  that  the  evangeUcal  party,  as  it  is  called,  have 

never  been  duly  attentive  to  what,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  might  be  achieved  by  the 

periodical  press,  beyond  the  range  of  directly  religious  topics,  doctrinal  or  devo- 

tkmsl  remarks,  and  theological  or  ecclesiasticsl  controversies.    We  speak  not  of 

bdividnalsy  for  the  evangelical  clergy  and  laity  number  among  them  many  men  of 

extensive  learning,  and  high  mental  ability ;  but  we  refer  to  the  mass  of  popular 

readers  necessary  to  keep  afloat  a  periodical  publication." 

We  dote  our  extracts  with  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  preface  to 
the  ievenih  Tolume  of  the  new  series  : — 

"  If  we  might  judge  by  the  many  kind  and  encouraging  letters  which  we  receive, 
Tke  Ckrutkm  Obterver  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  publication  of  some  value  to 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  especially  to  our  branch  of  it,  in  these  days  of  false 
doctrine  and  intestine  strife ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that  it  is  not  substantially  sup- 
ported ;  and  that  for  some  years  it  has  pressed  heavily  in  various  ways  upon  an  indl- 
ridnal,  who  has  persevered  in  his  task  because  strongly  urged  to  do  so  by  many  to 
whose  opinions  he  paid  deference,  though  with  considerable  personal  sacrifice.'' 

Whilst  these  passages  reveal  plainly  enough  the  present  condition  of 
the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church,  we  dare  not  for  ourselves,  nor  for 
oar  readers,  express  or  encourage  any  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the 
troubles  of  able  and  devoted  men,  towards  whom  we  have  ever  cherished 
the  feeling  of  a  holy  brotherhood,  though  we  think  they  have  acted 
towards  us  like  brethren  "ofiended,"  who,  Solomon  says,  ''are  harder 
to  be  won  than  a  strong  city  ;  and  their  contentions  are  like  the  bars 
of  a  castle." 

For  the  gifted  editor  of  the  Observer,  indeed,  we  only  feel  that  sym- 
pithy  which  his  long  and  laborious  services  demand  ;  for  we,  too,  believe 
that  his  work  has  been  very  useful  to  many,  not  to  Churchmen  only, 
hot  also  to  Dissenters,  who  were  amongst  its  most  constant  readers,  till 
they  were  grieved  and  repelled  by  the  invectives  against  them,  which 
vere  too  frequently  found  in  its  pages  during  the  period  when,  to  use 
hii  own  phrase,  "  fierce  political  and  ecclesiastical  strifes  were  rife.'* 
Doubtless  many  grievous  errors  were  committed  and  unholy  tempers 
indulged  on  both  sides  under  the  influence  of  that  exciting  period. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  in  a  temper  to  rail  against  our  Episcopalian 
biethren,  or,  as  if  we  were  guiltless,  to  "  cast  the  first  stone  ;**  still  we 
most  say,  that  we  think  their  bearing  towards  us  was  haughty  and 
michristiaD,  and  we  cannot  but  regard  their  present  greatly  humbled 
positioD,  as  the  faithfU  chastisement  of  the  Lord  upon  a  party  who 
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were  content  to  inBult  and  oppress  their  brethren  in  Christ,  whom  they 
knew  were  hiboaring  at  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  spread  eyangelical 
religion  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that,  too,  in  order  that  they  might 
uphold  a  secular  establishment,  and  continue  in  church-fellowship  with 
men  of  every  grade  of  theological  opinion,  and  of  every  variety  of  human 
character.  The  Lord  forgive  them  that  error !  We  shall  be  very  happy 
to  see  them  "  repent  and  do  their  first  works,"  and  return  again  **  to 
their  first  love,"  for  assuredly  it  was  better  with  them  then  than  it 
is  now. 

The  Evangelical  Magazine  and  Christian  Witness. 
On  the  projected  Quarterly  Review, 

We  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers  that  these  are  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  of  the  psedo-baptist  nonconformist  journals.  The  one 
commenced  in  July,  1793,  and  the  other  in  January,  1844.  Large  as 
the  circulation  of  the  former  is,  about  1 6,000  copies,  the  energy  of  the 
able  editor  of  the  latter  has  doubled  that  number  for  his  new  magazine, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  at  the  least  40,000  copies  will  be  circu- 
lated monthly  during  the  present  year. 

Dr.  Yaughan  of  Lancashire  College  has  issued  the  prospectus  of  The 
British  Quarterly  Review,  the  first  number  of  which  will  appear  in 
February.  "  On  all  pohtical  questions,  without  being  pledged  to  any 
party,  it  will  be  the  earnest  advocate  of  social  progress,  as  based  on 
popular  education,  on  moral  and  religious  culture  and,  on  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  With  regard  to  religion,  the 
principles  of  the  work  will  be  those  associated  with  the  names  of  Watts 
and  Doddridge  ;  but  its  pages  will  be  enriched  by  contributions  fh>m 
able  men  of  different  religious  connexions." 

The  announcement  of  this  work  has  occasioned  a  considerable  excite- 
ment to  the  editor,  contributors  and  friends  of  the  Eclectic  Review.  Into 
that  controversy  we  shall  not  enter,  further  than  to  say  that  justice  to 
a  very  large  and  increasing  class  of  nonconformist  ministers  and  gentle- 
men requires  that  the  world  should  know  that  the  extreme  opinions 
which  have  been  advocated  in  certain  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
that  most  respectable  periodical,  are  the  sentiments  only  of  a  small 
section,  and  not  of  the  dissenting  body  at  large. 

Respecting  the  policy  of  establishing  a  "  Quarterly,"  our  honoured 
brethren  the  editors  of  these  two  monthHes  have  given  judgment  in  the 
December  number  of  their  respective  Magazines ;  and  we  beg  leave  to 
place  their  opinions  in  parallel  columns,  as  an  amusing  illustration  of 
the  homely  proverb  that  "  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,"  though, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  are  persuaded  **  the  doctors  "  would  not  "  disagree" 
much,  after  al],  upon  the  chief  merits  of  the  question. 
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We  have  heard  with  high  satidaction 
of  Dr.   Vaughan's   energetic  efforts  to 
realise  this  detideratum  in  our  Noncon- 
forming literature.     For  the  last  twenty, 
fire  years,  the  subject  of  a  Quarterly 
Review  has  been  talked  of,  at  intervals, 
in  various  respectable  circles,  both  in 
town  and  country.     Serious  difficulties, 
however,  have  always  presented  them- 
selves when  the  undertaking  has  been 
fully  or  more  partially  discussed.    The 
vital  question — "  Do  the  Dissenters  re- 
quire such  an  organ,  and  will  they  sup- 
port it  ?" — has  called  forth  different  re- 
phes,  according  to  the  views  of  indivi- 
duals to  whom  it  has  been  proposed. 
3ome  have  thought  that  a  Dissenting 
Quarterly    would    be    superfluous,  and 
others  have  predicted  that  Dissenters 
would  not  sustain  it.    We  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  think  it  no  evil  that  Non- 
conformity should  be  vrithout  its  quar- 
terly organ,    knowing,   as   we   do,  the 
powerful  influence  which  this  species  of 
literature  exerts  on  the  public  mind.  The 
latter  difficulty,  or  rather  suspicion,  we 
consider  to  be  more  grave.     It  is  a  fact, 
that  neither  the  "  Eclectic  Review,"  nor 
the  ''Congregational  Magazine,"  publi- 
cations deserving  eminently  well  of  Dis- 
senters, have  ever  been    supported  as 
they  ought  to  have  been.    But  is  the 
past  to  be  the  standard  of  the  future  ? 
May  not  a  better  era  be  created  in  the 
history  of  Nonconformity  ?    Are  not  Dis- 
senters placed,  in  many  respects,  in  a 
new  position.'    And  must  they  not  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  crisis  which  has 
come  upon  them  ? 

Our  American  friends  know  well  the 
tdvantage  of  a  vigorously-conducted 
quarterly  press ;  and  have  £sr  surpassed 
the  mother  country,  in  this  respect,  in  all 
Uiat  pertains  to  the  interests  of  biblical 
literature.  We  must  say,  we  long  to  see 
a  first-rate  Quarterly  Review  among  Dis- 
senters :  and  we  are  sanguine  enough  to 
bdieve  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  ofafect  may  be  realiaed.  Our  friend. 
Dr.  Vaughan,  haa  created  a  strong  feel- 
iag  on  bdialf  of  such  an  undertaking ; 
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On  this  subject,  we  think,  some  vrise 
and  good  men  are  mistaken ;  they  seem 
to  us  to  attach  a  most  inordinate  im- 
portance to  costly  periodical  literature. 
According  to  them,  no  religious  com- 
munity was  ever  respectable  and  strong 
vrithout  a  high-priced  and  large-typed 
Quarterly  Periodical ;  just  as,  according 
to  others,  no  nation  was  ever  respectable 
and  strong  without  a  rich  and  privileged 
nobility.     What   nobles  have  done  for 
nations  may  be  ascertained  from  history ; 
but  what  quarterlies  have  done  for  reli- 
gious bodies  we  have  yet  to  learn.    A 
good  nobility,  if  it  can  be  created,  may, 
for  aught  we  know,  be  a  good  institution; 
and  a  good  quarterly,  if  it  can  be  estab- 
lished, in  its  own  little  sphere,  may  be  a 
useful  organ :  but  for  the  advancement 
of  a  nation's  real  good  we  would  not 
give    10,000    well-disciplined     British- 
school  teachers  for  all  the  nobles  in  the 
world;  and  for  training,  purifying,  ele- 
vating, animating,  and  impelling  on  to 
virtuous  deeds  the  souls  of  the  Christian 
portion  of  the  British  people,  we  would 
not  give  a  well-conducted  weekly  religious 
paper,   vrith    a   circulation   of   100,000 
copies,  and  so  cheap  as  to  bring  it  vrithin 
the  reach   of  the  poorest,   for  all  the 
quarterlies  that  British  talent  could  pro- 
duce, and  British  wealth  support.     We 
say,   therefore,   whatever  else    you   do, 
attend  to  the   organs  of  the  millions! 
Would  that  the    minds  of   our  gifted 
ministers,   and  of  our   opulent,  liberal, 
and  public-spirited  laymen,   were  fully 
alive  to  this  subject,  and  that  they  would 
direct  their  energies  into  this  channel  I 
Neglect  what  you  may,  remember  the 
millions !     Let  your  first  object  and  your 
last  be  to  advance,  in  all  possible  ways, 
your    own  cheap    periodical  literature. 
This  is  your  life!     Even  the  opulent, 
instead  of  overlooking,  should  most  prize 
the  excellence  which  is  cheapest.    The 
cheaper  it  is  the  more  it  approximates  to 
all  God's  chief  blessings.     That  which 
only  few  can  purchase  only  few  can  read. 
Tlie  numbers  circulated   of   half-crown 
monthlies,  and  six  shilling  quarterlies, 
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whatever  their  respective  merits,  must 
always  be  limited  to  comparatively  a  few 
hands,  and  therefore  utterly  and  every 
way  impotent  for  popular  objects.     But 
fact  in  this  matter  is  better  than  argu> 
ment.      The  present   number    of   the 
Christian   Witness,  for    example,    pub- 
lishes 33,000  copies  of  the  important 
documents    of  the  Union  in  one  day, 
thus  diffusing  them  among  myriads  of 
minds,  of  every  order,  in  all  the  coasts 
and  districts  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
through    most    parts   of    the  civilised 
world,  and  this  at  such  a  price   as  a 
child    pays  for  the  most    insignificant 
plaything!     This  is  a  boon  that  could 
not  be  conferred  on  the  Church  of  Christ 
by  all  our  expensive  monthly  and  quar- 
terly reviews  and  magazines,  both  reli- 
gious and  secular,  united.     Six-shilling 
quarterlies  belong  to  the  reign   which 
gloried  in  castled   wagons,    drawn    by 
twelve  horses,  and  moving  at  the  digni- 
fied pace  of  twelve  miles  a-day;  half- 
crown  monthlies  are  of  a  species  with 
the  handsome  English  stage-coach,  driv- 
ing    at    twelve    miles    an    hour — good 
things,    ifuidef    for     people    possessing 
wealth  and  leisure;  but  cheap  period- 
icals belong  to  the  age  of  the  railway ! 
Every  man,  then,  to  his  taste;  Gothic 
things  for  Gothic  men ;  but  light  post- 
age, quick  transit,  cheap    Bibles,  and 
cheap  periodicals,  for   the   millions  of 
England !— pp.  viL  viiL 

There  is,  doubtless,  vast  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  views  of  Dr. 
Campbell  respecting  the  ''millions,"  which  we  are  thankful  to  see  urged, 
though  late,  upon  the  attention  of  our  churches.  But  still  we  own 
ourselves  aristocrats  enough  to  wish  well  to  "  The  British  Quarterly." 
It  has  hitherto  been  the  great  fault  of  the  wealthy  dissenters  to  starve 
the  literature  of  their  party.  Thus  eminently-gifted  men  amongst  us 
are  employed  to  write  articles  for  the  leading  quarterlies,  which  we  know 
command  attention  in  high  places,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  be 
gratuitous  contributors  to  our  own  periodical  literature.  We,  therefore, 
do  regard  it  as  highly  creditable  to  the  discernment  and  public  spirit 
of  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  to  the  liberality  of  his  immediate  supporters,  to 
have  provided  means  adequate  to  the  remuneration  of  authors  who 
always  write  well,  but  who  will  unquestionably  write  best  when  em- 
ploying their  able  pens  to  advocate  those  opinions  which  they  have 
embraced /i-om  convictiOD,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  those  honours  and 


and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
he  will  meet  with  a  very  cordial  and  gene- 
nd  support.  Let  the  first  number  of  the 
Review  be  a  fair  sample  of  what  will  fol- 
low ;  and  let  that  sample  be  committed 
fiilly  to  liberal  politics ;  calm  scriptural 
views  of  ecclesiastical  polity;  able  de- 
fences of  Christian  doctrine ;  bold  advo- 
cacy of  the  great  principles  of  Protest- 
antism; searching  essays  on  general 
science  and  matters  of  taste  and  criti- 
cism ;  and,  above  all,  well-digested  arti- 
cles on  biblical  criticism;  and  we  fear 
not  for  the  result  of  the  experiment.  Let 
the  pastors  and  churches  of  our  denomi- 
nation determine  to  make  fair  trial  of  the 
work,  and  we  venture  to  predict  they 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

Perhaps  some  one  will  ask.  Have  you 
not  heard  of  the  controversy  which  has 
arisen  about  the  new  Review  ?  We  have 
heard  of  it ;  but  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  it.  We  wish  well  to  the  "  Eclectic," 
and  the  new  Quarterly  too;  we  shall 
encourage  both.  Free  trade,  we  say,  and 
no  monopoly.  Let  this  principle  be  fidly 
adopted,  and  room  enough  will  be  found 
for  the  "Eclectic"  and  the  "British 
Quarterly,"  and  half-a-dozen  more  re- 
views beside. — -p.  687. 
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emolamente  which  assuredly  would  have  been  theirs,  had  they  con- 
formed to  that  church  which  the  state  delights  to  honour. 

Thb  Baptist  Bbcord. — The  Hanserd  Knollys  Society. 

The  Baptist  Record  and  Biblical  Repository  is  a  new  periodical  of 
higher  literary  and  critical  pretensions  than  have  been  before  assumed 
by  any  joamal  bearing  that  denominational  name.  The  title-page 
avows,  in  Greek  characters,  that  they  speak  the  truth  in  love,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  hope,  from  the  spirit  of  some  of  the  articles  we  have 
read,  that  this  is  really  fulfilled  in  plain  English.  We  notice  it  now  on 
account  of  a  report  it  contains  of  a  new  Baptist  publication  society, 
which  is  called  *'  The  Hanserd  Knollys  Society,*^  '  for  the  pubhcation 
of  the  works  of  the  early  English  and  other  Baptist  writers."  This  is 
following  the  example  of  the  Wycliffe  Society,  though  it  is  not  named. 
As  many  of  our  readers  may  inquire  who  Hanserd  Knollys  was,  we 
reply,  that  he  was  a  learned  and  pious  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  re- 
nounced his  hving  and  his  orders  for  conscience*  sake.  His  decided 
views  on  all  denominational  subjects,  have,  doubtless,  suggested  that 
this  society  should  be  so  cognominated.  The  subscription,  we  observe, 
is  to  be  only  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  a-year,  which  it  is  however 
thought  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  range  of  ''  reprints"  contemplated. 
The  following  statements  of  G.  Underbill,  Esq.,  the  projector  of  the 
society,  wiU  be  read  with  interest : — 

**  The  lufttory  of  the  earliest  Baptists  in  this  country  is  only  to  lie  scantily  gleaned 
from  incidental  allusions  in  sach  authors  as  Fox  and  Strype.  They  do  not  appear  to 
hare  been  generally  known  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  By  an  opponent 
who  wrote  in  1623,  they  are  characterised  as  men  of  godly  lives,  and  holding 
icriptural  doctrines.  They  had  their  fiill  sliare  of  the  persecutions  endured  by  non- 
conformists generally  between  that  time  and  1640.  During  the  civil  war  and  the 
Protectorate  they  were  numerous,  both  in  the  navy  and  army;  though  not  many 
appear  to  have  held  command  in  either.  They  were  rarely  to  be  found  entertaining 
the  vagaries  of  the  Fffth  Monarchy  Men,  but  were  very  active  in  disseminating  their 
own  orthodox  views.  After  the  Restoration,  their  sufferings  recommenced ;  and  it  is 
itid,  that  scarcely  a  Baptist  minister  of  the  day  was  unacquainted  vrith  the  interior 
of  some  iffiaon.  Persecution  was  disarmed  at  the  'glorious  revolution'  of  1688; 
but  liberty  of  opinion  gave  scope  to  the  promulgation  of  error  as  well  as  truth,  and 
Sodnianism  began  unhappily  to  corrupt  the  churches.  A  controversial  spirit  was 
rife,  new  sects  were  originated,  and  divisions  took  place  in  such  as  already  existed. 
Hr.  UnderhUl  gave  it  as  his  settled  opinion,  that  the  Baptists  of  that  period  were 
not  more  prone  to  these  schisms  than  other  bodies.  He  said,  *  The  Baptists  were  not 
worse  than  others  in  controversial  bitterness ;  but,  after  much  study  of  the  matter, 
it  is  my  confirmed  impression  that  they  were  much  better.*  It  was  then,  however, 
that  the  StMatarimUf  or  Seventh-day  Baptists,  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct 
community ;  and  Francis  Bamfidd,  a  seceding  clergyman,  established  the  church  in 
MiD  Yard,  now  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Black.  The  division  between  General  and 
PmHemlar  Baptists  was  the  next  to  occur.  After  these,  no  formal  separations  took 
place;  bat  ndnor  differences  prevailed  respecting  the  imposition  of  hands  in  ordina- 
tion sad  is  mfeieiiee  to  the  BfiUenarian  theory.    Mr.  UnderhiU  was  particularly 
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eager  in  claiming  for  the  Baptists  the  honour  of  being  the  earliest  advocates  of 
entire  Uberty  in  religious  belief;  and  combated,  at  considerable  length,  the  arguments 
which  Hanbury  and  Conder  advance  in  behalf  of  the  Independents." 

The  Tablet. — The  Catholic  Institute  and  Sir  Culling  Eardley 

Smith,  Bart. 

The  Tablet  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  uncompromising 
advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Its  sole  editor  and 
proprietor  is  Mr.  Frederick  Lucas,  who,  we  believe,  was  educated  a 
Quaker,  but,  strange  to  say,  was  proselyted  to  popery ;  and  he  mani- 
fests the  zeal  of  a  recent  convert  in  every  column  of  his  journal.  Indeed, 
80  entire  is  his  devotion  to  the  cause,  that  he  assumed  at  the  head  of 
his  paper,  we  think  about  two  years  ago,  a  vignette  of  the  Madonna 
and  child,  with  this  inscription,  Subtuum  Prssidium  Confuoimus 
Sancta  Dei  Gbnbtrix,  We  fly  to  thy  patronage^  O  Holy  Mother  of 
God !  and  vindicated  his  honesty  against  the  expostulations  of  more 
prudent  friends.  As  a  commercial  speculation  The  Tablet  was  not 
prosperous,  and  about  two  years  ago  was  likely  to  fail,  when  a  fund 
which  amounted  to,  we  think,  about  ^1200,  was  subscribed  by  priests 
and  prelates,  with  many  commendations  to  uphold  it.  Mr.  Lucas 
deserved  this  of  his  party :  for  he  is  no  mercenary  hireling,  but  serves 
his  Mends  with  a  talent  and  earnestness  which  we  should  gladly  see 
employed  in  a  better  cause. 

This  journal,  of  course,  reports  the  proceedings  of  the  CathoUc 
Institute,  though  in  the  last  number,  the  editor,  in  his  plain-spoken 
style,  says  it  is  "  now  more  than  half  defunct.*'  If  this  be  the  case, 
it  seems  that  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  the  new  Treasurer  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  has  succeeded  by  his  pungent  speech  at 
Exeter  Hall  on  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee,  to  stimulate  its  torpid 
powers.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  worthy  Baronet  should  avoid, 
after  his  recent  residence  at  Rome,  a  reference  to  the  state  of  popery 
on  an  occasion  when  the  desolations  of  our  first  and  fairest  missions 
by  papal  intrigues,  were  the  fact  most  present  to  the  minds  of  all. 
"  Whilst  the  emissaries  of  that  insidious  and  anti-ehristian  system  have 
been  devastating  your  peaceful  missions  in  the  South  Seas,  and  bring- 
ing to  the  very  verge  of  war  two  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  nations 
in  the  world,  you  have  had  a  friend,"  said  Sir  Culling,  *'  who  has  been 
watching  it  at  its  head-quarters  ;  and  I  stand  before  you  to-day  to  tell 
you,  and  through  you  to  tell  the  friends  of  missions,  that  popery 
is  still  what  it  ever  was."  This  assertion  was  sustained  by  a  series 
of  facts  which  he  cited,  and  which  were  in  substance  reported  in 
several  of  the  daily  journals.  The  committee  of  the  Catholic  Insti- 
tute instructed  their  secretary,  a  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  30th  September 
last,  to  inquire,  in  their  name,  of  Sir  Culling,  "if  the  report  be 
correct,  and  if  so,  his  authority  for  the  assertions  contained  iji  it." 
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Sir  Colling  promptly  replied,  and  acknowledged  the  statements^  but 
without  reference  to  the  phraseology  attributed  to  him.     On  the  5th  of 
October  the  committee  thanked  him  for  his  promptitude,  and  pro- 
mised ''  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
statements."     This  looked  honest  and  hopeful,  but  scarcely  had  forty- 
eight  hours  elapsed  before  the  committee  find  that  *'  they  are  met  by 
an  insuperable    difficulty — that    no  effective  inquiry   can  be   made 
without  the  assistance  of  Sir  Culling,  and  therefore  they  apply  to  him 
for  farther  information,  as  may  enable  them  either  to  confirm  or  con- 
tndict  his  statements."     Sir  CulUng  Smith  gave  the  names  of  the 
persons  and  places   referred  to,  though  he  "  could  not  reveal  the 
eridence  on  which  some  of  his  statements  were    founded,  vnthout 
exposing  his  informants  to  punishment."     This  after  a  lapse  of  a  fort- 
ni^t,  the  committee  had  the  temerity  to  deny,  and  proceeded  at  great 
length  to  argue  upon  the  five  facts  Sir  Culling  had  recited,  in  a  truly 
Jesuitical  style.     Distinguishing  **  between  the  system  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  the  abuse  of  that  system,"  and  decUning  "  either  to  dispute 
or  inquire  into  any  instances  of  mere  abuse,  they  assert  it  can  never 
be  charitable  or  candid  to  use  as  arguments  against  the  tenets  of  a 
church  instances  of  abuse  which  their  whole  system  condemns,   and 
labours  to  eradicate,"     This  is  a  fine   specimen  of  the  unblushing 
impudence  of  popish  polemics.     The  point  in  hand  related  to  the  auto- 
graph of  the  Virgin,  which  is  shown  as  a  relic.     That  is  a  part  of  the 
papal  system — "  The  honour  due  to  relics,"  is  asserted  in  the  decrees 
of  Trent ;  and  there  is  not  a  Protestant  traveller  who  has  visited  a 
Roman  Catholic  country  but  knows  that  the  superstitious  use  of  relics 
ia  aa  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon -day.     The  use  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
has  been  forbidden  and  condemned  ;  but  we  have  never  yet  heard  of 
any  encyclical  letter,  or  papal  bull,  issued  against  these  impositions.  The 
Catholic  Institute  concedes  that  they  are  such,  and  thus,  by  implication, 
most  allow,  that  the  whole  herd  of  relic-mongers  throughout  Christen- 
dom are  little  better.     Other  letters  succeed,  and  as  the  correspond- 
ence advanced,  it  grew  more  lengthy,  and  its  tone  was  changed.  '*  Soft 
Map,"  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Judge  Halyburton's,  was  at  first  liberally  ap- 
plied to  Sir  Culling.    "  The  committee  judged  from  the  tone  of  his  letter, 
that  though  labouring  under  very  natural  misapprehensions,  as  to  many 
matters  connected  with  catholicity,  yet  that  he  had  no  formal,  deliberate 
design  to  slander  the  church,  or  defame  its  members ;"  but  when  they 
found  that  the  worthy  baronet  was  not  to  be  coaxed  out  of  his  testi- 
mony, they  shut  it  all  up  by  saying,  "  It  is  obvious,  that  you  cannot 
prove  your  assertions,  because  you  have  nothing  tangible  to  prove,  and 
yet  you  have  not  the  candour  to  disavow  them."     We  have  little  doubt 
that  something  "  tangible"  will  be  given  to  the  public  before  long  in 
reply  to  those  wily  epistles,  and  our  readers  shall  then  have  more  of 
^UsinterettiDg  discussion. 
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HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Viilage  AtUotnofftaphy, 

The  following  case  of  village  autobiography  is  not  only  very  interesting  in  itself, 
but  is  rendered  doubly  so  by  some  circumstances  connected  with  it,  not  mentibned 
in  the  narrative,  and  which  will  now  be  given  as  introductory  to  these  "  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor."  In  the  Home  Missionary  Magazine  for  January,  a  state- 
ment was  made  respecting  the  poverty  and  sufferings  endured  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  missionary  churches,  and  which  were  increased,  if  not  created,  by  the 
spirit  of  bigotry.  Among  the  cases  mentioned  was  that  J.  K.,  a  blacksmith,  who,  in 
consequence  of  being  a  Dissenter,  and  receiving  the  missionary,  Mr.  Oram,  into  his 
cottage  to  preach,  was  so  deeply  injured  in  his  business  by  the  influence  of  bigoted 
men,  that  his  income  was  reduced  to  bs.  per  week.  This  good  man,  his  wife,  and 
children,  were  literally  suffiering  for  righteousness'  sake — for  obeying  the  command  of 
his  Maker,  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself !  The  case  at  once  excited  sympathy, 
and  application  was  made  for  the  address  of  the  blacksmith.  It  was  given,  and  a 
correspondence  was  opened  with  him.  A  situation  of  30«.  per  week  was  soon  pro- 
vided for  him  in  London,  and  he  and  his  family  would  soon  have  been  removed  to 
town  ;  but  incipient  disease  was  making  progress,  he  became  ill,  and  it  was  evident 
that  his  sickness  was  unto  death.  No  removal  therefore  took  place.  The  prospect 
of  his  leaving  the  village  led  to  the  inquiry,  "  What  is  to  be  done  when  J.  K.  leaves 
his  cottage  ?"  His  sickness  did  not  change  the  question,  and  the  friends  attending 
HoUoway  Chapel,  who  had  interested  themselves  in  his  case,  nobly  took  up  the  busi- 
ness of  getting  a  place  of  worship.  They  subscribed  liberally,  a  suitable  building  was 
prepared  and  opened,  and  is  now  attended  by  a  congregation  of  one  hundred  persons. 
J.  K.  had  the  delight  of  seeing  all  this  accomplished  before  his  decease,  and  it  con- 
tributed in  no  small  measure  to  his  comfort  in  the  prospect  of  death.  The  narrative 
is  sent  by  the  respected  missionary  who  has  laboured  with  great  success  on  the 
station,  and  has  now  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  four  chapels,  besides  preaching- 
rooms,  and  more  than  one  hundred  members  in  the  churches  under  his  care. 

In  addition  to  the  attention  paid  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  in  that 
village,  the  reduced  circumstances  of  J.  K.  were  considered,  and  help  was  afforded 
by  difflerent  friends..  From  the  fund  which  was  last  winter  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Society,  he  also  received  assistance,  and  already  aid  has  been 
sent  to  his  vndow  from  the  same  fund,  which  is  now  nearly  exhausted.  To  any 
reader  it  must  be  therefore  evident — that  not  only  is  it  of  importance  to  give  publicity 
to  cases  of  persecution  on  account  of  religion,  in  order  to  direct  public  opinion 
against  bigotry  and  injustice ;  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  the  best  sympa- 
thies of  believers,  in  sending  relief  to  the  oppressed,  and  in  making  the  widow's  heart 
to  sing  for  joy. 

Thus  while  the  Home  Missionary  Society  desires  above  anything  else  the  spiritual 
w6ll-being  of  men,  it  does  not  overlook  the  temporal  sufferings — the  unjust  oppres- 
sions of  the  poor,  and  is  prepared  to  interfere  in  any  case  of  persecution  which  the 
hand  of  bigotry  may  direct  against  its  agents,  or  the  people  under  their  charge ; 
when  such  a  case  is  fairly  amenable  to  public  opinion,  or  to  those  laws  under  which 
we  are  protected.  For  petty  cases  of  opposition  there  is  often  no  remedy.  These 
must  ever  be  expected  while  sectarian  feelings  predominate.  The  relief  is  best  found 
in  the  exercise  of  Christian  principle  on  the  part  of  the  sufi^erers,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  considerate  liberality  on  the  part  of  their  less  suffering  brethren.    This  thought- 
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fitlaess  and  kind  interference  grcAtly  contributed  to  comfort  and  soothe  the  last  days 
of  J.  K.,  whose  simple  narrative  we  now  give. 

J.  K.f  the  poor  Tillage  bUcksmith,  whose  case  has  been  frequently  mentioned  to 
you,  departed  this  life  on  the  8th  of  November,  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  kind  friend,  I  requested  him,  some  time  previous  to  his 
death,  to  give  me  a  brief  outline  of  his  history,  which  he  did,  as  follows  :^ 

**  I  thank  the  God  of  all  mercies  that  I  am  spared  until  now.  In  my  afflicted  state, 
and  hsi  approaching  my  latter  end,  I  would  record  some  account  of  my  short 
history ;  and  may  the  God  of  all  grace  make  it  a  blessing  to  those  who  are  left 
behind ! 

**  I  was  bom  at  Aller,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1811.  My  father  died  when  I  was 
about  the  age  of  seventeen.  I  then  went  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  smith.  I  had  no 
pious  instruction  in  my  early  days.  Not  having  the  advantages  of  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship, I  learned  my  trade  at  different  places.  While  working  at  North  Curry  I 
heard  the  Gospel,  and  received  good  instruction.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  then 
strove  with  me,  but  I  had  no  one  to  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  when  I  left  my  place 
my  religion  wore  away.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  my  trade,  and  removed 
from  place  to  place,  till  I  went  to  Ilton,  near  Ilminster,  where  I  remained  three  years. 
There  was  no  chapel  in  this  place,  but  I  sometimes  attended  at  the  Independent 
Chapel,  Ilminster,  where  I  heard  the  Gospel  from  Mr.  Heyne,  but  could  not  make  up 
my  mind  to  be  a  Christian. 

"  From  nton  I  returned  to  Aller,  and,  after  working  about  two  years  as  a  journey- 
man, I  commenced  business  on  my  own  account.  Often  had  I  made  resolutions  to 
reform  when  I  should  be  settled  in  business.  However,  all  my  resolutions  were  now 
forgotten."  [Here  ourbrother^s  strength  failed.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  manuscript 
until  I  visited  him,  when  I  became  his  amanuensis.  He  said :]  "  About  six  months 
after  this  I  became  settled  in  life  (married :)  and  now  three  years  rolled  away  before 
I  was  again  and  more  deeply  awakened,  during  which  time  I  lost  all  conviction, 
exeept  at  intervals.  I  often  attended  village  revels,  but  always  felt  conscience 
smiting,  and  telling  me  I  was  in  the  road  to  hell. 

^  I  remember  that  one  Christmas  morning,  while  going  round  the  village  with  the 
church  singers,  I  thought  of  the  design  of  Christ  in  coming  into  this  world,  and  what 
I  perfect  contrast  it  formed  to  ours,  which  was  revelling,  drunkenness,  and  vice. 
Immediately  after  this  our  second  child  was  snatched  away  by  the  hand  of  death. 
My  convictions  were  now  again  renewed;  and  early  one  Sabbath  morning,  as  I  lay  in 
bed,  I  thought, '  It  is  high  time  to  seek  the  Lord.  I  will  go  to  Langport  to-day,  and 
bear  Mr.  Stradling.'  I  then  recollected  that  you  were  to  preach  at  Aller  at  half-past 
nine,  and  I  thought  I  would  come  and  hear  you.  I  mentioned  my  intention  to  my 
wife,  and  she  said,  *  I  will  go  with  you.'  We  went,  and  you  know,  sir,  what  took 
place  then  and  there.'' 

[Here  let  me  add,  that  the  text  was  1  Sam.  vii.  8 :  ^  Cease  not  to  cry  unto 
the  Lord  our  God."  Both  wept  profusely,  and  were  evidently  struggling  under  deep 
convictions.  It  was  a  solemn  season.  I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  with  them  ; 
and  after  having  commended  them  to  God,  I  left  them.]     Our  brother  resumed  :^ 

**  Three  weeks  after  this  I  found  peace.  I  was  in  prayer,  when  this  verse  was 
powerfully  applied  to  my  mind : — 

<  There  is  a  fountain  fill'd  with  blood. 

Drawn  from  Immanuel's  veins, 
And  sinners,  plunged  beneath  that  flood. 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains.' 

I  then  hid  fiuth  to  believe  Christ  had  pardoned  my  sins,  and  I  was  free.    After  this 
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I  attended  at  Othery,  and  you  know,  sir,  what  has  heen  my  history  and  experience 
since  that  period." 

May  I  be  allowed,  in  closing  this  brief  narrative,  to  give  testimony  to  his  righteous 
character  after  the  grace  of  God  brought  him  salvation. 

I.  His  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Immediately  after  his  conversion  he 
opened  his  house  for  preaching,  and  would  never  suffer  a  collection  to  be  made.  He 
was  untiring  in  his  zealous  labours  as  a  tract  distributor  and  visitor  of  the  sick  and 
dying.  He  said  to  me  on-  his  death-bed,  **  I  have  persuaded  many,  I  have  begged 
them  over  and  over  again ;  I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  good  to  them  after  I  am 
dead  and  gone."  Such  was  his  zeal  for  God,  that  even  his  employers  uttering  pro- 
fane expressions  in  his  shop  would  be  immediately  reproved,  and,  if  persisting, 
ordered  to  withdraw.  He  would  say  to  me,  "  Be  faithful,  sir ;  warn  sinners,  never 
fear  man ;  think  of  the  value  of  the  soul — souls  are  so  precious  I" 

II.  His  devotional  habits.  No  weather  would  prevent  him  from  walking  to 
Othery,  two  miles  and  a  half,  to  the  house  of  God.  His  &mily  were  gathered  every 
morning  and  evening  for  domestic  worship,  and  no  admittance  could  be  gained  to 
his  cottage  till  these  exercises  were  closed.  Besides  which,  four  times  a  day  he 
regularly  retired  to  hold  communion  with  his  God. 

III.  His  resignation.  During  his  affliction,  he  saw  his  poor  broken-hearted  wile 
weeping,  and  said,  "  My  dear,  are  you  afraid  to  let  me  die  ?  Do  you  wish  to  keep 
me  here  ?"  And  to  me  he  said,  "  I  love  my  family ;  I  could  not  give  them  up,  if  it 
was  not  I  believe  God  will  provide  for  them.  I  know  He  is  faithiul  who  hath 
promised.  I  hope  they  will  be  trained  in  the  fear  of  God.  I  have  prayed  for  them, 
and  hope  I  shall  meet  them  in  heaven." 

.  IV.  His  happiness  in  the  prospect  of  death.  He  said  to  me  on  his  dying  bed, 
**  1  can  sometimes  sing,  even  in  the  midst  of  my  pain.  Oh  1  it  is  a  great  honour  to 
be  called  a  son  of  God  I**  He  then  repeated  the  text,  "  Behold  what  manner,"  ftc, 
and  continued,  **  1  have  no  desire  to  live ;  I  would  rather  depart,  and  be  with  Christ.'* 
On  my  last  visit  to  him  I  inquired  how  he  felt ;  he  replied,  '*  Going  on  well — nearer 
home.  Oh !  I  have  been  so  happy  since  I  saw  you  last ;  I  wanted  to  see  you,  to  tell 
you  of  it."    He  exclaimed — 

'^  'T  is  religion  that  can  give 
Sweetest  pleasure  while  we  live ; 
'Tis  religion  can  supply 
Solid  comforts  when  we  die." 

He  said,  **  I  have  borne  the  cross  but  a  few  years,  and  now  I  am  going  to  take  the 
crown."*  When  I  referred  to  his  future  happiness,  while  we  should  be  left  in  the 
wilderness,  he  said — 


"  Then,  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  song, 
1*11  sing  thy  power  to  save, 
When  this  poor  lisping,  stammering  tongue 
Lies  silent  in  the  grave.** 

On  my  leaving  him,  he  said,  '*  Perhaps  I  sha*n't  see  you  again ;  perhaps  I  shall  be 
gone  before  you  come  again.'*  I  said,  "  We  shall  meet  in  heaven.  He  repUed, ''  Oh 
yes  1     Good  bye ;  God  bless  you." 

A  little  before  his  departure,  his  disconsolate  partner  remarked — **  I  hope  you'll 
have  a  safe  passage  over  Jordan."  He  said,  "  Pray  for  me.'*  When  the  sweat  of 
death  was  rolling  down  his  face,  she  inquired,  **  Are  you  happy  ?'*     He  replied, 

*  He  was  admitted  to  the  church  that  day  five  years. 
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"  Tes,  <iiiite  happy."  He  then  made  8ig;n8  to  be  moved  roand  in  the  bed,  which 
being  done,  he  looked  up,  and  softly  excUumed,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !" 
These  were  his  hut  words  :  his  prayer  was  quickly  answered,  and  in  a  few  moments 
bis  happy  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  paradise  of  God. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  chapel  on  the  Friday  following,  amid  the  sobs 
tad  tears  of  all  present;  and  on  Sabbath  evening,  November  17,  I  improved  his 
deatii  to  a  eongregation  crowded  to  suffocation,  from  a  text  of  his  own  selection,  Psa. 
d.  2.  I  think  I  never  witnessed  such  an  intensity  of  feeling.  Oh  that  it  may  result 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  very  many  ! 

The  poor  widow  is  left  with  four  little  children,  quite  destitute.  Should  this 
omple  narrative,  or  any  part  of  it,  appear  in  our  valuable  Magazine,  I  trust  that  the 
heirts  of  the  benevolent  may  be  inclined  towards  them. 
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Thb  following  record  is  an  abridgment  of  a  journal  by  the  Rev.  James  Godkin, 
isd  n  recommended  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth  in 
InUnd,  as  presenting  a  candid  view  of  the  difllculties  and  discouragements  which 
proent  themselves  to  our  brethren  in  that  land,  and  which  fiilly  account  for  the 
oompsratively  limited  success  rewarding  their  self-denying  and  laborious  toils. 

"  Dublin,  October  2,  1844. 

"  1  beg  to  submit  the  following  journal  of  my  labours  during  the  past  quarter,  and 
in  doing  so,  permit  me  to  express  the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  communicating  with  you 
that  again,  after  my  temporary  separation  from  the  Society. 

^Jufy  11.  Proceeded,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jennings,  to  Skerries.  One  of  my 
pliords  having  been  taken  round,  we  had  a  good  congregation  in  the  evening,  to 
whom  we  both  preached. 

"  J^  24.  Preached  in  Arklow,  where  I  had  a  series  of  most  interesting  meet- 
ings OD  a  former  occasion ;  but  since  then,  a  great  deal  of  political  prejudice  has  been 
excited  against  me,  notwithstanding  which  I  had  a  large  attendance,  and  it  pleased 
^  to  shake  and  subdue  the  people  under  the  power  of  his  truth,  in  a  way  that 
fiOed  me  with  unusual  gratitude. 

"/sty  29.  Preached  twice  yesterday,  in  the  Independent  Chapel  at  Wexford,  to 
I  nmnerous  congregation ;  and  this  evening  gave  some  account  of  my  laboiu^  in  the 
*<^,  and  particularly  of  the  extraordinary  proceedings  at  Mallow,  when  a  very 
^vdjr  interest  was  excited. 

^^AmgtuU    Met  with  the  most  unkind  treatment,  and  decided  opposition  at . 

It  is  with  pain  that  I  report  such  things ;  but  I  perceive  representations  put  forth  by 
persons  from  this  country,  which  keep  out  of  view  the  tremendous  and  increasing 
^^fficolties  connected  with  the  evangelisation  of  Ireland,  arising  chiefly  from  the  state 
^Protestantism,  which  paralyse  our  efforts,  and  will  blast  the  unduly  excited  hopes 
^the  British  churches. 

^Jbigutt,  Visited  Kilkenny,  where  the  Protestants  are  only  a  tenth  of  the 
P^'polation,  and  preached  to  the  Presbyterian  congregation,  which  is  small,  but 
'^'pectable.  I  circulated  some  of  my  controversial  tracts,  and  had  arranged  for  a 
^'ctQre  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  I  was  informed  that  the  committee  of  the 
*^ivch  could  not  allow  lectures  to  be  given  to  Roman  Catholics,  as  they  would  do 
"*  good,  and  would  cause  a  terrible  excitement.  As  all  my  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
iftft  for  a  meeting  frdled,  1  only  remained  to  preach  on  the  next  Sabbath,  and  then 
PWceeded  to  Ckminel,  where  I  lectured  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  •  on  the  honour 
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due  to  the  Virgin  Mary.'  Several  Roman  Catholics  listened  with  the  deepest  atten- 
tion, to  the  surprise  of  the  Protestants,  who  firmly  believed  that  if  any  came,  it  would 
be  only  to  break  the  windows. 

"  September.  Delivered  a  second  and  third  lecture  on  Transubstantiation,  when 
I  had  very  large  attendances,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  Romanists ;  but  as  I  was  not 
allowed  publicly  to  invite  them  by  placard,  or  otherwise,  I  thought  it  best  to  post- 
pone these  discussions.  It  is  grievous  that  a  sort  of  morbid  fear,  acting  like  an 
epidemic  among  Protestants  in  the  south,  prevents  the  efforts  that  might  be  made 
to  enlighten  Roman  Catholics.  Give  me  a  large  room  in  Kilkenny,  or  Clonmel,  and 
I  wiD  undertake  to  have  it  crowded  with  Roman  Catholics,  listening  quietly  to  the 
truth,  for  twelve  nights  in  succession,  though  they  will  not  attend  if  there  be  no 
controversy ;  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Protestants  of  these  cities,  or  of  any  other 
town  in  the  south,  would  unite  for  such  an  object,  if  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
population  were  the  certain  consequence.  Religious  society  in  Ireland  has  under- 
gone a  complete  revolution  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  consequence  of  the  uniform 
exclusiveness  of  the  Esti^shed  clergy.  The  Churc#  now  is  everything  with  the 
most  evangelical — the  Gospel  next  to  nothing.  In  Clonmel,  however,  I  met  with  the 
greatest  kindness  from  the  laity  of  all  denominations,  and  the  Baptist  minister  was 
remarkably  obliging. 

**  September.  Visited  Maryborough,  got  the  chapel  there  cleaned,  issued  circulars^ 
and  prepared  for  a  series  of  meetings.  On  the  first  evening  I  had  a  good  attendance, 
but  not  so  large  as  I  expected,  for  no  Roman  Catholics  came.  There  is  diflSculty  in 
inducing  them  to  attend  in  such  small  places,  where  every  one  is  known  and  watched 
by  his  neighbours.  On  the  second  evening  I  had  a  much  larger  congregation ;  but 
on  the  third  evening,  as  the  rector,  who  is  the  most  influential  man,  in  a  worldly 
sense,  in  the  town,  had  exerted  himself  to  prevent  any  encouragement  being  given 
to  me,  the  attendance  diminished.  I  conducted  services  on  the  next  Lord's-day 
morning  and  evening,  and  on  the  latter  occasion  the  chapel  was  full,  and  had  in  it 
most  of  the  respectable  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  subject  of  the 
sermon  was  the  last  judgment,  and  I  believe  that  the  impression  produced  was  deep 
and  salutary. 

"  September  29.  Having  returned  to  Dublin,  after  nearly  a  month's  absence,  I 
preached  this  evening  to  a  crowded  congregation  of  poor  people  in  the  city,  and  went 
the  next  day  to  Droghcda,  to  explore  the  town,  with  a  view  to  get  a  place  to 
preach  in. 

**  Thus  I  have  been  mercifully  spared  to  the  end  of  another  quarter,  during  which 
I  have  preached  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  six  counties ;  have  travelled  550  Irish 
miles,  and  besides  public  engagements  have  had  several  opportunities  of  preaching 
the  word  in  large  private  rooms,  where  Mends  were  invited  to  meet  me." 

Similar  difllculties  to  those  described  in  the  foregoing  record  are  experienced  by 
the  agents  of  this  Society  generally,  in  their  endeavours  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Romanists  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  While  the  people  arc  generally  ready  to  hear 
an  occasional  sermon,  especially  if  it  have  reference  to  temperance,  or  to  theological 
disputation,  the  priests  speedily  interfere  with  any  consecutive  systematic  efforts  to 
bring  them  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  while,  in  one  sense,  the  country 
may  be  said  to  be  open  to  the  labours  of  Protestants,  in  another  and  a  more  import- 
ant sense,  it  is  closed  and  sealed  to  the  truth.  Still  it  is  the  duty  of  our  churches 
to  persevere  in  their  endeavours  to  regenerate  Ireland,  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
instances  of  usefulness  which  frequently  follow  their  efforts  are  highly  encouraging. 
The  friends  of  this  Society  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Committee  have  resolved  to 
extend  their  labours  in  the  sister  isle,  by  the  formation  of  a  new  mission  to  Con- 
NAVGHT.    This  large  and  Popish  province  has  l>een  sadly  neglected  by  the  Christian 
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public ;  and  it  it  now  in  contemplation  to  attempt  great  things  for  its  spiritual  bene- 
fit, somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  Achil  Mission,  but  employing  agents  in  the 
English  and  Irish  languages,  as  colporteurs,  readers,  and  evangelists,  and  by  placing 
levenl  of  them  in  one  spot,  which  may  be  made  a  centre  from  which  to  act  on  the 
nuToonding  neighbourhood,  and  a  nucleus  around  which  the  hopeful  and  inquiring 
may  congregate.  The  further  particulars  of  this  projected  movement  must  be 
deferred  till  next  month ;  in  the  mean  time  we  remind  our  readers,  that  the  extent 
ind  efficiency  of  the  undertaking  will  much  depend  on  the  means  which  may  be 
pUced  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  Subscriptions  for  this  special  object  will 
be  received  at  7,  Blomfield-street. 
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It  is  still  necessary  to  press  the  pecuniary  position  of  this  Society  on  the  attention 
of  all  its  friends.    The  Committee  ought  not  to  be  satisfied,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
night  be  excused  for  some  alarm,  unless  progress  is  made  during  the  current  year 
in  diminishing  the  heavy  debt  of  nearly  one  thousand  pounds  with  which  it  com- 
menced.   Though  encouraged,  and  thankful,  when  considering,  under  all  circum- 
ttioces,  the  kind  and  liberal  assistance  already  afforded  by  many  churches  on  account 
<tf  the  present  year,  which  will  terminate  on  the  31st  of  March  next,  it  is  perceived 
and  felt  that  very  vigorous  efforts  must  yet  lie  made  before  that  not  remote  date 
vriTei,  if  the  debt  is  to  be  this  year  at  all  reduced.    Tlie  whole  sum  received  to  14th 
of  December  is  £1971.  15«.,  of  which  the  encouraging  proportion  of  £1050.  9«.  6d. 
^  arisen  from  the   October  collections.     But   the  expenditure  for  the  year  is 
opected  to  be  £3100.    Little  less  than  £1200  must,  therefore,  yet  be  obtained, 
even  to  prevent  increase  of  debt  on  account  of  the  present  year ;  and  the  serious 
*Bmjii  of  £1600  is  still  wanting  to  complete  what  the  Committee  looks  to  as  the 
v^  lowest  annual  income  necessary,  first  to  discharge  the  debt,  and  afterwards  to 
Qtend  the  operations  of  the  Society,  namely,  £3500.     Redoubled  efforts  are,  there- 
fore, rtill  needed  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  and  of  all  the  friends  of  the  Society — 
efforts  which  the  cause  as  much  deserves  as  it  needs,  for  its  advance  is  most  satisfac- 
^1  and  new  openings  are  continually  presented. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES. 

CoKFiEiNcs  OP  Representatives  prom  the  various  Theological  Col- 
^tt  connected  with  the  Independent  Churches  op  England  and  Wales. 
^Thii  important  meeting  is  now  decided  on ;  and  may  its  proceedings  be  attended 
•Jth  the  Divine  blessing,  and  be  followed  with  all  the  beneficial  results  so  earnestly 
^  Ik  desired  in  an  affair  of  such  great  and  vital  importance ! 

The  proposal  for  convening  the  Conference  was  submitted  by  the  Committee  of 
^  Union  to  the  committees  of  the  several  colleges,  with  the  proviso,  that  the 
^^fpit$  of  the  consenting  colleges  should  assemble,  if  they  formed  a  m^ority  of  the 
vbole  Biunber.  There  has  been  found,  in  fact,  unanimous  and  a  very  cordial  assent 
^  the  part  of  the  conductors  of  all  our  voluntary  institutions  for  theological  training. 

The  time  first  proposed  for  the  Conference,  namely,  the  last  day  in  1844,  and  the 
^  ia  1845,  having  been  represented  as  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  many  social 
oigigeBientt  and  special  religious  services  commonly  held  at  that  season,  it  is  now 
ttti  that  the  nwetiDg  thoiild  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  7th,  and  Wednesday,  the  8th 
tifkft  pmest  moBtliy  and,  if  found  necessary,  an  adjournment  on  the  following  day. 
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At  half-past  nine  o'clock,  therefore,  on  the  7th  of  Jannarjr,  1845,  in  the  Congregi- 
tional  Library,  these  proceedings  will  commence ;  for  which  the  Committee  of  the 
Union  is  anxiously  engaged  in  making  every  possible  j>reparation. 


CoNORKGATioNAL  BoARD  OF  EDUCATION. — ^Therc  Is  a  dcep^seated  and  wide* 
spread  feeling  throughout  England  and  Wales  on  the  subject  of  education.  Erery- 
whei«  its  necessity  is  seen  and  felt.  In  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  in  prorinciil 
cities  and  towns,  in  manufacturing  and  in  agricultural  districts,  one  urgent  and 
pressing  want  is  education.  Clergymen  are  labouring  industriously  to  supply  it 
The  Church  is  trying  to  bring  within  her  pale,  not  only  the  adult,  but  the  chihly — 
well  knowing  that  the  attachment  or  non-attachment  of  the  rising  youth  of  the  age 
must  materially  affect  her  influence  and  her  prospects  for  a  long  period.  Bffinisters 
of  other  denominations,  and  especially  of  our  own,  are  feeling  deeply  and  anxiously 
on  the  subject.  In  many  places  influential  laymen  sympathise  with  them,  and  help 
them :  but  in  others  there  is  little  sympathy,  and  less  help.  Hence  the  necessity  kt 
a  large  central  fund.  Rich  congregations  can  build  their  own  school-houses.  The 
poorer  congregations  must  be  aided  by  a  general  Amd,  or  they  can  neitho'  boild 
school-houses  nor  sustain  schools ;  and  the  children,  in  many  districts,  will  have  ne 
alternative  but  ignorance,  or  a  National-school,  in  which  is  enforced  the  learning  of 
the  Church  Catechism,  and  compulsory  attendance  at  church  on  the  Lord's-day. 
It  would  be  a  source  of  great  joy  to  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education  if  it  had 
an  adequate  fund  to  assist  in  erecting  school-houses,  in  sustaining  schools  which  are 
in  a  drooping  and  dying  state,  and  in  educating  teachers.  At  present  such  pleaeore 
is  only  in  prospect.  Nearly  all  the  large  sums  of  money  (according  to  the  propor- 
tions which  have  been  paid  up)  have  been  locally  applied.  The  central  fund  is  vefy 
small ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  prospective  movements  in  the  counties  throo^out 
England  will  place  a  considerable  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  and  enable  it, 
on  a  large  scale,  to  afford  a  sound  and  scriptural  education  to  many  thousands  o( 
neglected  British  children. 

It  will  gratify  and  stimulate  many  of  our  readers  to  read  some  brief  intimatioiii 
respecting  the  most  recent  educational  movements. 

CambridgetMre. — ^This  county  has  been  one  of  the  earliest  in  this  good  woric  A 
conference  was  held  some  months  since,  attended  by  about  100  ministers  and  lay 
gentlemen  of  the  Independent  and  Baptist  denominations.  Five  hours  were  devoted 
to  the  conference.  A  committee  was  balloted  for,  and  our  indefatigable  brother, 
Mr.  Madgin,  of  Duxford,  was  appointed  secretary.  On  the  25th  of  October  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Guild-hall,  Cambridge ;  Ebenezer  Foster,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
The  ludl  was  well  filled;  and  the  assembly  was  addressed  by  the  Chairman;  by 
Henry  Dunn,  Esq.,  the  deputation  from  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  bj 
Charles  Hindley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Ainslie,  the  deputation  from  the  Co» 
gregational  Board  of  ♦Education ;  by  the  Revs.  S.  Thodey,  S.  S.  England,  and  B 
Roff;  and  by  Messrs.  Ball,  Leapingwell,  and  H.  H.  Harris.  A  report  was  read  bj 
the  Secretary,  to  the  efficiency  of  whose  exertions  a  most  cheerful  and  willing  testi 
mony  was  borne  by  the  n^nisters  present.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  sum  of  iS3000 
by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  Baptists  and  Congregationalists,  about  J61500  d 
which  has  been  already  promised.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  about  31,14( 
children  in  Cambridgeshire  who  ought  to  be  receiving  daily  education. 

Greenwich  and  Dtptford, — In  this  neighbourhood,  so  much  requiring  the  estab 
lishment  of  efficient  schools,  considerable  interest  and  activity  are  prevailing.  TIm 
persevering  services  of  Mr.  Hitchen  have  contributed  very  largely  to  the  operatloit 
now  in  progress.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Greenwich-road  Chapel  on  IHietda; 
evening,  the  29th  of  October,  when  Charles  Hindley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  presided.    16 
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Hindky  was  supported  by  the  five  ministers  of  the  district,  the  Revs.  W.  Chapman^ 
H.  B.  Jenla,  J.  PuDen,  Independents ;  and  J.  Russell  and  W.  Reynolds,  Baptists. 
The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  the  Revs.  R,  Ainslie  and  H.  Richard,  and  by 
H.  Dunn  and  D.  W.  Wire,  Esqrs.  The  sum  of  ^5541  was  promised,  besides  the  sum  of 
^225  previoosly  promised  for  Maize  Hill  school,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was 
liid  on  Thursday,  November  21  st,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reed :  immediately  after  which, 
»  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Jeula's  Chapel,  in  which  D.  W.  Wire, 
hq.,  presided.  There  is  a  standing  committee,  composed  of  the  five  ministers  of  the 
oaghboorfaood,  and  of  twelve  Uy  gentlemen  ;  and  their  object  is,  locally  as  well  as 
gencnDy,  to  advance  the  cause  of  education. 

Ytrmouth, — ^The  county  of  Norfolk  is  in  a  deplorable  state  as  to  education.  Its 
sotistics  would  reveal  some  fearful  facts.  Even  Yarmouth,  so  many  years  a  flourish- 
ing lea-port,  and  a  place  in  past  times  of  considerable  commerce,  is  greatly  deficient 
in  Uie  necessary  provision  for  the  education  of  her  children.  The  population  in  1841 
"m  24,086  persons.  Of  these,  8,253  were  under  fifteen  years,  and  about  4000  of 
tbem  ought  to  be  in  attendance  upon  day-schools.  There  is  no  school  connected 
with  the  Independent  congregation,  and  there  is  no  National-school.  There  are 
aboot  200  boys  and  girls  usually  attending  the  Independent  Sunday-school,  and  nine 
male  and  twenty-three  female  teachers.  There  is  also  an  infant-school  held  on  the 
Sondiy  belonging  to  the  same  church,  and  about  115  children,  from  four  to  six  years 
of  ige,  Qsoally  attend.  There  is  an  evening  class  of  twenty  young  persons,  who  are 
tio^t  writing  by  some  of  the  Sunday-school  teachers.  There  is  no  week-day  infant- 
>dM)ol  There  is  a  British  free-school  for  boys,  established  in  1813,  but  it  is  not  in 
a  flourishing  state :  about  145  attend,  and  it  appears  to  awaken  but  little  interest. 
It  wints  to  be  regularly  visited  by  competent  persons,  and  it  is  hoped  it  would  soon 
nmt.  There  are  four  Sunday-schools  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  and 
six  belonging  to  other  denominations,  and  in  these  there  are  1624  children  and  young 
pcnons  usually  attending  on  the  Sabbath.  Several  in  different  schools  are  from 
fowtecn  to  twenty  years  of  age.  Including  the  Proprietary  school,  there  are  610 
attending  daily  schools  belonging  to  the  Established  Church ;  160  boys  at  boarding- 
<diools,  and  156  girls:  but  no  Congregationalist  keeps  a  boarding-school.  There 
are  thirty-five  dame-schools,  with  143  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  343  above 
^  age ;  and  eight  little  schools  kept  by  males,  with  seven  children  under  five  years 
of  ige,  and  218  above  that  age.  Altogether,  there  are  1782  children  receiving  daily 
^(bication,  instead  of  40<M).  We  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  of  the 
1782  form  part  of  the  1941  attending  Sunday-schools,  nor  how  many  of  the  young 
peions  between  fourteen  and  twenty  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  1941,  being 
over  the  age  ordinarily  calculated  for  education.  The  above  statistics  were  communi- 
cated by  the  Rev.  R.  Ainslie,  to  a  meeting  held  in  the  Town-hall  at  Yarmouth,  on 
Monday  evening,  November  25th;  the  right  worshipful  the  mayor  in  the  chair. 
The  ban  was  crowded  in  every  part ;  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  mayor, 
tbe  Rer.  J.  S.  Russell  and  J.  Davies,  and  by  the  Messrs.  J.  W.  Shelley,  Davey,  W.  J. 
I'iiber,  and  H.  Palmer.  Among  other  resolutions,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
erect  a  Congregational  school ;  and  by  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Board,  there  remains 
a  ram  of  about  £150  yet  to  be  collected,  and  then  the  school,  which  is  to  cost  about 
^700,  win  be  opened  free  of  debt. 


HmUa.^k  public  meeting  was  heldintheTovni-haU,  on  Monday  evening, 
I^Member  9 ;  Jotiah  George,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
"dtool  OB  tbe  principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  when  it  was  unani- 
*<"ttly  reMhed  that  mch  school  be  forthvrith  established,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
fai>ted  to  cany  tiie  retohition  into  effect.    The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Revs. 

W.  «.  TOL.  IX.  i 
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J.  Reynolds,  J.  Smith,  R.  Ainslie,  and  by  other  ministers  and  gentlemen  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Ainslie  informed  the  assembly  that  there  were  bet¥reen  400  and  500 
children  in  Romsey,  without  any  daily  edacation.  The  population  in  1841  was  5^7, 
and  there  were  1,914  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

COUNTY  CONFERENCES. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  desirous  of  accomplishing  three  objects  as  early  as 
possible.  The  first  is  a  conference  of  ministers  and  Uy  gentlemen  in  every  county 
of  England.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  has  been  addressed  to 
every  Congregational  minister  belonging  to  the  different  associations  as  reported  in 
the  Congregational  Calendar  for  1845. 

Congregational  Board  qf  Education, 

4,  Coleman-Mtreet'buildingt,  Moorgate-itreet, 

November  29th,  1844. 

Dear  Sir, — All  the  Congregational  ministers  in  your  county  wiU  receive  by  this 
post  a  copy  of  this  letter.  Of  the  interest  taken  by  all  the  ministers  in  our  body  in 
the  education  of  the  young,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  and  what  is  chiefly  wanted  is, 
that  their  affections  and  labours  should  be  concentrated  upon  one  common  plan,  by 
which  they  can  best  promote  the  good  cause, — will  not,  therefore,  a  conference 
among  the  ministers,  and  the  principal  lay  gentlemen  of  the  county,  be  most  desir- 
able at  the  earliest  period  ? 

Will  you  kindly  give  us  your  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  if  you  approve  it,  will 
you  promote  it  by  every  means  in  your  power  ?  Statistics  are  wanted — school- 
houses  are  required  in  connexion  with  many  churches — existing  schools  require  to 
be  aided — the  public  mind  needs  to  be  excited,  and  its  attachment  called  forth  and 
sustained  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  young ;  and  a  conference  may  frame  a  plan 
of  operation  for  your  county,  which  may,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  prove  most  efficient 
in  advancing  the  good  work.  A  deputation  from  the  Congregational  Board  will 
most  cheerfully  attend,  and  render  you  any  help  that  is  in  the  power  of  the  deputa- 
tion or  of  the  Board  to  offer.  Will  you  kindly  consult  with  any  of  your  brethren  on 
this  subject,  and  state  to  us  frankly  your  opinion,  and,  if  favourable,  name  the  most 
eligible  time  and  place  for  holding  such  conference  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

Robert  Ainslie,  Secretary^ 

About  one  thousand  copies  of  the  above  letter  have  been  sent  to  the  ministers, 
and  it  is  published  here  for  those  who  may  unintentionally  have  been  omitted,  and 
also  that  lay  gentlemen  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  prospective  conferences, 
and  facilitate  the  holding  of  them  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

A  second  object  is,  to  confer  some  substantial  benefit  upon  South  Wales ;  and  to 
be  directed  in  this  matter  the  Board  has  addressed  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  to 
the  ministers  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Principality. 

Congregational  Board  qf  Education, 
4,  Coteman-Mtreet'buildingt,  Moorgate-tfreet, 
December  bth,  1844. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education  to 
write  to  you,  and  to  other  ministers  in  South  Wales,  to  ascertain  what  in  your  judg- 
ment is  the  best  arrangement  for  conferring  increased  power  upon  South  Wales  to 
aid  in  advancing  the  great  work  of  education.    Can  a  conference  be  held  in  some 
central  part  of  South  Wales  on  the  subject  of  education,  to  be  attended  by  the 
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ministers  of  different  denominations,  and  by  lay  friends  who  take  an  interest  in  this 
important  matter  ? 

And  would  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
Sooth  Wales,  be  a  probable  means  by  which  the  Board  could  confer  a  great  benefit 
uiMm  that  part  of  the  Principality,  by  a  small  expenditure  of  money,  the  Central 
F^ind  being  Tery  limited,  and  the  Board  being  extremely  desirous  to  appropriate  it 
in  the  most  likely  manner  permanently  to  promote  and  to  extend  the  education  of 
the  people  ? 

Your  candid  answers  to  these  questions,  and  any  opinions  you  would  like  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Board,  wiU  be  thankfully  receiTed  and  fully  considered. 

May  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  letter  at  your  earliest  convenience  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

RoBXRT  AiNSLiE,  Secreiary. 

Both  the  above  letters  have  been  most  kindly  received,  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
strong  desire  in  the  breasts  of  English  and  Welsh  ministers  to  oo-operate  in  this 
noble  work. 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

A  third  object  is,  the  formation  of  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
which  should  be  a  model  for  economy  and  convenience  as  to  its  structure,  and  where 
an  recent  improvements  in  education  should  be  fairly  tried.  The  school-house, 
while  it  would  be  the  property  of  Congregationalists,  and  would  be  under  their  con- 
trol, would  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
One  of  the  best  masters,  and  the  best  method  of  education,  would  be  sought  for.  At 
present,  Deptford  appears  to  be  an  eligible  locality,  as  well  as  a  most  necessitous 
one;  especially  the  parish  of  St.  PauL  The  population  of  this  parish  in  1841,  was 
18,626.  There  are  two  day-schools  in  the  parish,  "  Dean  Stanhope's,"  and  "  John 
Adey's,"  both  endowed ;  but  no  Congregational  day-school,  nor  British  and  Foreign 
scbooL  About  290  children  attend  the  above-mentioned  schools ;  and  about  720 
attend  Sunday-schools.  Probably  one-fifth  of  the  720  are  already  reckoned  in  the 
290.  The  dame-schools  and  boarding-schools,  if  any,  we  have  had  no  return  from. 
The  number  of  children  which  ought  to  be  receiving  daily  education  in  this  parish  is 
between  2,500  and  3,000.  The  necessities  of  the  district,  as  well  as  the  facility  of 
scoess  it  by  the  raQroad,  forcibly  recommend  it  to  the  Board ;  and  if  the  plan  should 
be  matured,  and  the  firiends  of  education  in  that  neighbouriiood  and  others  will 
fiberaHy  contribute,  so  desirable  an  object  will  easily  be  accomplished. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  EDUCATION. 

The  Board  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  the  Treasurers,  Secretaries,  and  other  influ- 
ential persons,  if  they  will  kindly  forward  any  printed  statements  or  reports  of  local 
proceedings ;  and  in  the  event  of  not  having  a  printed  document,  the  Board  will 
be  thankful  for  a  correct  list  of  contributions  for  the  erection  of  school-houses  in 
sny  town,  district,  or  county.  Much  more  has  been  contributed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  than  the  Board  has  been  informed  of :  the  present  amount  reported  to 
the  Board  is  about  J^5,000. 

NEW  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  Board  should  possess  a  register  of  all  school-houses 
bult  by  Congregationalists  since  January  Ist,  1843.  If  those  friends  who  have 
canpleted  their  structures  would  kindly  state  to  the  Board  the  date  of  erection,  the 
tBoont  expended,  and  the  extent  of  accommodation  provided,  it  would  enable  the 
Board  to  publish  an  aathentic  annual  list,  which  might  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
Congregatiottal  body. 
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STATISTICS. 

A  series  of  papers  on  educational  statistics  has  been  prepared  and  approTed  by  the 
Board.  They  embrace,  General  inquiries — Congregational  day^choola — Congrega- 
tional Sunday-schools  —  Congregational  infant-schools — Eyening  classes — British 
and  Foreign  schools — National-schools — Sunday-schools  belonging  to  other  denomi- 
nations— Infant-schools  of  other  denominations — Endowed,  grammar,  and  other 
general  day-schools — Boarding-schools  for  boys — and  for  girls — ^and  dame-schools. 
They  will  be  printed  at  the  earliest  convenience,  and  forwarded  to  every  Congrega- 
tional minister  in  the  kingdom,  and  if  carefully  and  faithfully  filled  up,  will  disclose 
facts  on  the  subject  of  education  of  the  most  extraordinary  character. 


MEETING  OF  THE  SUPPORTERS  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

The  Rev.  George  Smith,  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Poplar,  very  kindly  convened  a  meet- 
ing of  ministerial  brethren  interested  in  the  support  of  this  periodical,  which  wu 
held  at  the  Congregational  Rooms,  on  Friday,  December  6th,  1844,  when  the 
Rev.  James  Matheson,  D.D.  was  call^  to  the  chair.  Of  this  meeting  the  Editor 
knew  nothing,  till  he  received  a  circular  inviting  his  attendance,  and  was  much 
encouraged  by  the  presence,  counsels,  and  co-operation  of  so  many  highly-esteemed 
firiends.  The  following  resolutions  were  proposed  and  adopted,  and  we  insert  them 
as  a  gratifying  record  of  the  opinions  which  are  entertained  respecting  the  character 
of  our  humble  labours. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved : — 
On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Algernon  Wells,  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
Seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 

I.  That,  without  designing  in  any  degree  to  reflect  on  other  existing  or  forthcoming 
Periodicals  advocating  the  principles  of  Evangelical  Nonconformity,  this  Meeting 
expresses  with  pleasure,  its  deliberate  and  unbiased  conviction,  that  the  Congrega- 
tional Magazine  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  general  worth,  and  is  the  most  authentic 
and  complete  existing  repository  of  the  facts,  which  have  transpired  in  connexion 

'  with  the  history  of  our  denomination,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  that  it 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  present  times,  and  entitled,  by  its  Christian  temper,  its 
varied  learning,  and  its  decided  advocacy  of  our  denominational  principles,  to  the 
increasing  confidence  and  support  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  Colonies. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  qf  Keneington, 
Seconded  by  the  Rev.  John  Woodwark,  of  Tonbridge  Chapel, 

II.  That  this  Meeting  cheerfully  records  its  opinion,  that  the  Congregational 
Magazine  has,  during  the  years  of  its  existence,  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  religious  freedom,  by  repelling  attempts  which  have  been  made  on 
the  Christian  liberties  of  Nonconformists,  by  a  consistent  resistance  to  church  rates, 
and  to  other  practical  grievances,  and  by  its  decided  opposition  to  church  extension 
and  exclusive  education  at  the  national  expense ;  and  that  by  its  able  advocacy  it 
assisted  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  to  effect  the 
enactment  of  a  general  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  independent  of  ecclesiastical 
services ;  while  all  persons  who  have  laboured  for  the  attainment  of  these  and  kindred 
ol^ects  are  much  indebted  to  the  statistical  facts  and  calculations  published  from 
time  to  time  in  that  journal,  and  that  it  has  thereby  laid  the  entire  dissenting  com- 
munity under  obligation,  and  entitled  itself  to  the. grateful  support  of  the  churches 
•f  our  faith  and  order. 
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On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  James,  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society, 
Seconded  by  tie  Rev.  Samuel  Ransom,  Clasncal  Tutor  of  Hackney  Academy^ 

III.  That  while  this  Magazine  has  never  received  the  full  amount  of  support  which 
it  has  deserved,  the  recent  extension  of  our  periodical  literature  has  interfered  with 
its  drcolation,  and  rendered  an  appeal  on  its  hehalf  indispensable,  in  order  to  secure 
its  efficient  and  lengthened  continuance ;  and  that  this  Meeting  would  earnestly 
entreat  the  Pastors  and  Deacons  of  our  churches  to  render  an  act  of  tardy  justice 
to  this  the  earliest  organ  of  our  denomination,  by  recommending  it,  either  from  the 
pulpit  daring  the  present  month,  or  at  their  next  church  meetings,  and  by  adopting 
such  other  means  as  may  appear  suitable  for  extending  its  circulation,  especially 
amongst  the  thoughtful  and  more  educated  portions  of  the  congregations. 

Oh  the  motitm  qf  the  Rev.  John  Uont,  Secretary  of  the  Protettant  Union, 
Seconded  hy  the  Rev.  Edward  Mannbrino,  qf  Holywell  Mount  Cht^el, 

rv.  That  this  Meeting,  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  this  Periodical  haa 
been  conducted,  derives  additional  pleasure  from  the  conviction,  that  arrangements 
are  made  by  its  gifted  and  laborious  Editor,  with  a  view  to  its  decided  improvement, 
and  especially  for  adapting  it  more  thoroughly  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  pious 
individuals,  and  of  Christian  families  ;  and  indulges  the  confident  hope,  that  he  will 
be  generously  sustained  by  the  churches,  in  his  endeavours  to  advocate  Congrega- 
tional interests  in  connexion  vrith  the  extension  of  evangelical  godliness,  amongst 
Christians  of  every  community  throughout  the  land. 

Or  the  motitm  of  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  of  Hackney, 
Seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison,  of  Tottenham, 

V.  That  copies  of  these  Resolutions,  signed  by  the  Rev.  George  Smith,  the  Con- 
vener and  Secretary  of  this  Meeting,  be  forwarded  to  the  Pastors  of  our  churches, 
iod  that  they  be  inserted  in  the  Patriot  and  Nonconformist  Newspapers,  and  in 
other  Joomab. 

GEORGE  SMITH,  Secretary. 


ORDINATION. 


On  Wednesday,  October  30th,  1844,  the  Rev.  George  Hillyard,  student  of  Airedale 
College,  was  solemnly  set  apart  over  the  church  assembling  in  Ebenezer  Chapel, 
Pocklington,  vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Pearson,  cut  off 
in  the  vigour  of  life  and  great  usefulness. 

The  services  of  the  day  were  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  Rev.  G.  Schofield,  of  Malton, 
introduced  by  reading  suitable  portions  of  Scripture  and  prayer.  Rev.  T.  Stratten, 
of  Hull,  described  the  constitution  of  a  Christian  church,  and  asked  of  the  young 
minister  the  usual  questions,  which  were  answered  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory. 
The  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  president  of  Airedale  College,  offered  the  ordination  prayer. 
The  Rev.  John  Ely,  of  Leeds,  gave  the  charge  to  the  minister.  And  in  the  evening 
the  Rev.  James  Parsons,  of  York,  preached  to  the  people. 

Dinner  was  provided  for  ministers  and  friends  from  a  distance  in  the  vestry  of  the 
chapel,  and  a  public  tea  was  held  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  at  which  upwards  of 
three  hundred  sat  down.  Addresses  were  given  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ely,  Stratten, 
Bnice,  Biich,  and  others.  It  was  the  dying  prayer  of  Mr.  Pearson,  that  God  would 
guide  the  church  in  the  choice  of  his  successor  ;  which  prayer  they  feel  is  more  than 
answered  in  Mr,  HillytnL 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

VOLUNTARYISM  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

The  following  are  the  declarations  and  resolutions  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting 
of  Christians,  members  of  different  evangelical  churches,  held  at  the  city  of  Lausanne, 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1844,  in  order  to  concert  means  for  realising  in  French 
Switzerland '^  the  voluntary  church  system,  or  that  of  the  reciprocal  independence 
of  the  church  and  state. 

'*  I.  They  avow  their  determination  to  act  only  in  conformity  to  the  word  of  God. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  render  to  Cssar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  they  ac- 
knowledge it  their  duty  to  obey  the  magistrate  in  everything  that  is  not  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God ;  and,  for  the  obtaining  of  the  special  object  proposed  by  them, 
they  will  employ  no  means  but  such  as  are  conformable  to  that  word.  And,  for 
rendering  to  God  the  things  which  are  God's,  they  regard  themselves  bound  to  work 
with  all  their  might  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom,  by  which  they  mean  the 
triumphs  of  the  doctrinal  truths  of  revelation,  and  the  purification  of  worship,  dis- 
cipline, and  morals.    This  is  the  distinct  and  sole  object  of  their  association. 

**  II.  They  believe  that  God  forbids  equally  the  church  and  the  state,  under  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  to  interfere  as  church  or  state,  in  the  concerns  of  each  other. 

"  III.  One  of  the  especial  characteristics  of  the  Scriptures,  in  their  view  is,  that 
acts  professing  to  be  religious  are  not  acceptable  to  God  unless  they  flow  from  the 
free  choice  of  the  mind. 

**  IV.  They  esteem  it  to  be  at  once  the  duty  and  the  invaluable  privilege  of  Chris- 
tian churches  to  be  governed  by  and  within  themselves,  solely  according  to  the  word 
of  God,  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  Head  of  the  church. 

"This  meeting  consisted  of  persons  from  different  cantons,  and  belonging  to 
different  religious  denominations.  It  adjourned  to  the  5th  of  March  next.  If  it 
be  asked,  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  first  meeting?  we  answer,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  reciprocal  independence  of  the  church  and  the  state,  thus  avowed  by  a  body 
of  honourable  men,  is  brought  into  a  decisive  and  practical  form,  an  incorporation ; 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  theory  ;  that  it  is,  in  the  eyes  of  its  adherents,  a  annmonfact, 
whose  actual  establishment  it  is  our  dut>'  to  accelerate  by  all  the  righteous  means  in 
our  power.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  manifestation.  The  convictions  and  professions 
of  individuals  which  preceded  it,  have  received  from  it  a  confirmation,  at  once  their 
effect  and  their  reward.  For  sustaining  any  great  principle,  there  must  ever  be 
both  the  insulated  mental  action,  which  consists  especially  in  the  investigation  of 
the  questions,  and  the  collective  practical  efforts  which  are  necessary  for  the  ^pli- 
cation of  the  truths  discovered.  Upon  the  jtrmeiple  of  the  separation  of  state  and 
church  there  has  been  no  want,  in  French  Switzerland,  of  the  former  of  these  re- 
quisites ;t  and  now  we  may  hope  that  the  latter  also,  the  practice^  will  no  more  be 
wanting.'' — Semeur^  December  11, 1844. 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

"  Bt  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us,"  we  are  brought  to  the  commencement 
of  the  year  of  grace  1845 !  Who  can  foretel  the  events  of  its  successive  months  ? 
Wlio  shall  live  to  see  its  close  ? 

*  The  cantons  of  Geneva,  the  Naud,  Neuchatel,  and  portions  of  Berne,  Bale, 
Soleure,  Fribourg,  and  the  Valais.  They  contain  nearly  half-a^million  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Switzerland ;  that  is,  about  one-fifth. 

t  Referring  to  M.  Vinet's  work,  and  other  publications. — Ed.  Con.  Mag. 
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For  four  centuries  the  yetr  '45  has  been  marked  by  rare  events  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

A.D.  1445  witnessed  the  art  of  printing  just  stmggting  into  life.  "The  Press,  that 
wiOonmu  engine,  invented  much  about  the  same  time  with  the  Reformation,  that 
haih  done  more  mischief  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  than  all  the  doctrine  can 
make  amends  for.  Twas  a  happy  time  when  all  learning  was  in  manuscript,  and 
some  httle  officer  did  keep  the  keys  of  the  Ubrary ;  when  the  clergy  needed  no 
more  knowledge  than  to  read  the  Utnrgy,  and  the  laity  no  more  clerkship  than  to 
save  them  from  hanging.  But  now,  since  printing  came  into  this  world,  such  is  the 
mischief,  thai  a  man  cannot  write  a  hook  but  presently  he  is  answered !  There 
have  been  ways  found  out  to  banish  ministers,  to  fine  not  only  the  people,  but  even 
the  grounds  and  fields  where  they  assembled  in  conventicles :  but  no  art  yet  could 
prerent  these  seditions  meetings  of  letters.  Two  or  three  bra¥my  fellows  in  a  comer 
with  mere  ink  and  elbow-grease,  do  more  harm  than  a  hundred  systematical  divines 
with  their  sweaty  preaching.  O  Printing !  how  hast  thou  disturbed  the  peace  of 
mankind !  that  lead,  when  moulded  into  bullets,  is  not  so  mortal  as  when  founded 
into  letters  \"  In  this  fine  strain  of  ironv  did  Andrew  Marvel  treat  the  inestimable 
worth  of  this  great  invention. 

A.D.  1545  saw  Pope  Paul  III.  open  the  Council  of  Trent,  "in  order  to  condemn 
new  errors  that  were  broached  against  the  faith,''  &c. ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  sup- 
press  and  anathematise  those  opinions  which  Reformers  had  derived  from  the  word 
of  God,  and  which  the  press  had  multiplied  and  diffused  throughout  Europe. 

AJ).  1645,  found  England  the  scene  of  an  awfiil  conflict, — not  the  struggle  of  the 
pen  only,  but  of  the  sword.  Princely  and  prelatical  prerogatives  had  been  enforced 
with  iron  despotism,  and  popular  rights  and  Christian  liberty  were  triumphantly  won 
at  "  the  cannon's  mouth."  In  that  year  the  superstitious,  hoary-headed  primate, 
William  Laud,  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  best  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
Royalists  were  lost  at  the  fight  on  Naseby  field. 

A.D.  1745,  beheld  our  country  resist,  for  the  last  time,  the  claims  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts,  and  their  popish  adherents.  All  the  realm  rose  against  the  Pretender,  not 
so  much  in  support  of  their  German  sovereign,  as  of  those  principles  of  which  he 
was  at  once  the  personification  and  the  protector. 

And  what  events  will  the  year  of  the  Lord  1845  disclose  ? 

It  is  not  for  us  "  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in 
his  own  power ;"  but  if  anything  of  the  future  may  be  anticipated  from  the  aspect  and 
complication  of  passing  events,  we  are  safe  in  predicting  that  all  the  elements  for  good 
and  evil  that  we  have  seen  struggling  for  ascendency  during  four  successive  centen- 
nial cycles,  will  during  the  present  year  be  again  in  motion.  In  France  and  Switzer- 
land, in  Germany  and  Britain,  ay  in  Italy  herself,  these  elements  are  in  fact  already 
in  action,  and  the  np-heaving  sofl  threatens  successive  earthquakes  that  will  prostrate 
every  edifice,  and  unroot  every  tree  that  the  Divine  Builder  has  not  reared,  and  that 
the  Heavenly  Husbandman  has  not  planted ;  for  it  is  the  infaUible  testimony  of 
**  the  faithful  and  true  Witness" — "  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not 
planted,  shall  be  rooted  up." 

The  American  Mail  has  arrived  just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  and  we  have  therefore 
only  time  to  record  that  the  news  from  Mnzico  threatens  the  recurrence  of  war  and 
violence,  and  indicates  that  the  utmost  forbearance  vrill  be  necessary  amongst  the 
itatesmen  of  the  leading  powers  to  prevent  collision  and  conflict. 

In  Emrope,  we  trust  that  the  dangers  of  international  war  are  lessened,  for  the 
tpeech  of  the  king  of  the  French,  on  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  breathes  a  spirit 
ilike  fivoarable  to  the  prosperity  of  France,  and  the  repose  of  surrounding  nations. 

It  Is  said,  that  in  Pbussia,  there  are  such  decided  indications  of  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  people,  that  Frederick  William  has  resolved  to  redeem  the  pledge  of  his 
nyil  fintficr,  and  to  gife  to  Mi  country  a  eonstitation  ftvonrable  to  popi^ar  rights. 
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Events  occurring  in  the  British  Isles  are  however  those  to  which  we  ihonld  pve 
"  more  earnest  heed/'  especially  at  the  present  time,  as  there  are  combinations  of 
circumstances  that  demand  our  vigilant,  prayerful  attention.  The  rubrical  eontro- 
vertt/f  aided  as  it  has  been,  by  the  new  position  taken  by  "  the  leading  journal,"  has 
aroused  the  people  to  a  respectful  but  firm  resistance  to  the  conmiands  of  their 
bishops  in  three  dioceses,  and  has  excited  in  the  Corporation  of  London  itself, 
amongst  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  such  hostility  as  may  lead  even  his  lordship  of 
London  "  to  walk  softly."  ScripturaUy  right,  but  ecclesiastically  wrong,  the  laity 
must  either  appeal  to  the  New  Testament  against  the  usurpations  of  those  who 
'Mord  it  over  God's  heritage,"  or  again  yield  their  necks  to  the  episcopal  yoke;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  proves  that  after  all  the  solemn  protesiUttions  of 
duty  and  conscience  in  the  imposition  of  the  surphce,  and  other  rubrical  follies, 
he  and  his  brethren  are  prepared  to  relieve  its  pressure,  now  that  the  people  show 
symptoms  of  determined  resistance.  Certainly  it  would  be  an  inconvenient  result, 
were  the  people  to  learn  that  there  can  be  "  a  Church  Without  a  Prelate" 

In  the  Umvertity  of  Oxford  an  overture  is  to  be  made  in  the  convocation,  which 
will  meet  next  month,  to  make  subscription  to  the  Thirty  nine-Articles  more  specific, 
with  a  view  to  shut  out  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  adherents.  This  will  bring  both  parties 
into  open  conflict ;  and  the  discussion  must  serve  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty  what- 
ever be  the  decision. 

In  Ireland,  "  The  Charitable  Bequests  Bill "  has  occasioned  a  dangerous  squabble 
amongst  the  popish  bishops  and  clergy.  Fourteen  prelates,  twelve  hundred  priests, 
and  many  of  the  people,  have  protested  against  this  measure,  and  yet  the  Royal 
Gazette  has  announced  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona* 
tions  and  Bequests — five  Roman  Catholics,  four  Episcopalians,  and  one  Presbyterian. 
Of  the  Roman  Catholic  members,  there  are  two  archbishops  and  one  bishop— Dr. 
CroDy,  of  Armagh,  Dr.  Murray,  of  Dublin,  and  Dr.  Denvor,  of  Down  and  Connor. 
No  such  persons  as  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  known  to  the  la¥r8  of  Ireland 
till  now.  And  who  are  the  Episcopalian  members  of  the  Board  ?  Dr.  Beresford, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  !  and  Dr.  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  !  So  that  now 
the  State  recognises  two  archbishops  in  Dublin,  and  two  in  Armagh !  Cyprian, 
speaking  of  Novatian,  who  had  got  himself  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rome  in  oppo- 
sition to  Cornelius,  says,  that  "There  ought  to  be  but  one  bishop  in  a  church  at  a 
time,  and  one  judge  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ.  Therefore  Novatian  was  no  bishop, 
since  there  could  not  be  a  second  after  the  first ;  but  he  was  an  aduUercr,  and  a 
foreigner t  and  an  amhitiout  usurper  of  another  man^e  churchy  who  had  been  repii- 
larly  ordained  before  him"  We  leave  "the  most  reverend  archbishops  "  the  joint  Com- 
missioners, to  determine  to  which  of  them  these  pretty  names  belong,  for,  on  episcopal 
principles,  they  must  stick  somewhere.  But  though  we  smile  at  these  follies,  yet 
let  Protestants  be  vigilant.  It  is  plain  that,  though  McHale  thunders  and  O'Connell 
declaims,  **  the  Castle  "  has  charms  for  Popish  as  well  as  Protestant  bishops,  and  that 
Popery  will  be  established  in  Ireland,  and  the  empire  cursed  with  the  monstrous  birth 
of  ecclesiastical  twins,  bound  together  like  the  Siamese  boys,  but  without  their  sym- 
pathy, save  for  the  ligament  of  State  favour,  which  makes  them  one.  Nothing,  we 
fear,  will  avert  this  but  the  most  strenuous  opposition ;  and  we  therefore  open  the  new 
year  with  the  same  exhortation  that  closed  the  old: — Union!  union/  amonfftt aB 
those  who  would  escape  the  plagues  and  woes  of  Babykm^  and  who  would  avert  an 
act  of  national  apostacy. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  regrets  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  defer  several  important  articles, 
but  hopes  to  insert  them  in  the  next.  He  would  also  express  his  thanks  to  those 
friends  who  have  encouraged  him  by  promises  of  their  literary  contributioni  and 
kind  influence,  to  extend  the  circulation  of  this  periodical 

Cunonj  Notices  of  New  Pablicatkmi  will  be  resumed  in  our  next. 


THE 
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LUTHERANISM  AND  CALVINISM— THEIR  DIVERSITY 
ESSENTIAL  TO  THEIR  UNITY. 

Being  an  AddreMt  delivered  by  M,  Merle  jyAuhign^^  D.D.^  before  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  SocUt/ Evang^Uque  of  Geneva,  on  the  6th  June,  1844. 


"  Each  of  these  two  religions  was  believed  to  be  the  most  perfect ;  the  Cal- 
TniisT  thinking  his  the  most  conformed  to  what  Christ  said,  and  the  Luthbrak 
to  whit  the  apostles  did." — Montetquieu,  Eeprit  dee  Lois.  liv.  xxiv.  chiq).  5. 


Obntlbmbn, — Time  is  pressing — we  must  at  once  proceed  to  what 
i>  Qsefol ;  and  not  lose  ourselves  in  many  words,  but  search,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  apostolical  precept,  for  that  which  virill  really  contribute 
to  the  edification  of  the  church.  It  is  this  thought  which  induces  me 
to  Uy  before  you  the  following  question  : — What  event  in  our  French 
Informed  churches,  has  characterised  the  year  that  has  passed,  since 
our  last  anniversary  ? 

It  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  re-manifestation  of  principles,  which 
chincterise  an  opposing  party,  of  whom,  however,  we  never  speak,  but 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  shall  call  them,  therefore,  (we  use  a  name 
that  is  dear  to  us,)  the  principles  of  Lutheranism.  Lutheranism  and 
Calrinism*  have  distinctive  characteristics ;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
ttiWB,  it  is  rather  diversities  which  separate  them. 

God  has  willed  this  diversity,  to  the  end  that  the  work  of  the 
Wonnation  should  be  completed. 

His  powerful  hand,  in  the  beginning,  caused  immense  bodies  to 

^  The  words  employed  by  the  author,  riforme  and  rtformi,  have  no  exact  syno- 
ayues  in  English,  bat  as  they  describe  the  work  of  Zwingle  and  Calvin,  so  it  is 
tboigiit  best  to  tranilate  them  by  weU-knovm  and  appropriate  terms,  Calvinism  and 
Cdfiaiit^TWBwfalor. 

H.  S.  TOL.  n.  M 
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revolve  around  the  sun,  and  gave  to  them  the  opposite  forces  of  attrac- 
tion to,  and  repulsion  from,  the  centre.  It  is  these  apparent  contradic- 
tions that  cause  the  movements  of  the  universe,  and  preserve  the 
beautiful  unity  of  the  celestial  system.  So  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Reformation.  Opposite  tendencies  were  necessary  for  this  work, 
and  it  is  these   tendencies  themselves   which   impress  upon   it,  its 

admirable  unity. 

"  In  my  Master's  garden 
Are  flowers  of  various  kinds/' 

sings  a  Christian  author.'*'  Should  we,  gentlemen,  wish  to  see  there 
but  one  flower  ?  Ah,  let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not,  like  imprudent 
gardeners,  uproot  the  indigenous  plants,  the  culture  of  which  is  so 
suited  to  our  climate  and  our  soil,  and  plant  in  their  place  exotics, 
which  need  another  soil,  and  which  may  perish  in  our  hands. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  let  us  understand  it  well :  between  Calvinism  and 
Lutheranism  there  is  not  only  friendship, — there  is  not  only  harmony, 
— there  is  more  than  all  that, — there  is  unity.  They  have,  above  all, 
a  profound  unity,  that  which  results  from  the  same  living  faith,  which 
animates  them  both.  They  equally  believe  in  man's  inability  to  do 
right,  they  equally  believe  in  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  in  atonement 
by  his  blood,  regeneration  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  justification  through 
faith  in  his  name,  and  in  charity  and  good  works  through  fellowship 
with  him. 

But  it  is  not  this  unity  of  identity  of  which  we  would  wish  to  speak 
to-day.  We  go  much  further.  We  propose  to  show,  that  Luther- 
anism and  Calvinism  are  one,  by  their  diversities  themselves ;  from 
whence  we  shall  draw  the  conclusion,  that,  instead  of  destroying  the 
greater  part  of  these  diversities,  and  more  particularly  those  of  the 
Calvinistic  church,  which  we  have  to  defend,  they  ought  to  be  anxiously 
preserved.     Such  is  our  proposition. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  those  who,  knowing  the  different  characteristics 
which  distinguish  Lutheranism  from  the  Calvinism  of  the  present  day, 
would  cry  out  with  affected  surprise.  What  then !  fewer  friends,  more 
enemies !  would  egregiously  deceive  themselves. 

The  body  and  the  soul  are  very  different  in  their  properties,  and  yet 
they  are  but  one  being.  The  husband  and  wife  have  different  duties 
and  capacities,  though  but  one  flesh.  The  humanity  and  divinity  of 
our  Lord  were  undoubtedly  distinct,  notwithstanding  he  is  but  one 
Christ.  The  same,  gentlemen,  is  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism :  though 
very  different,  they  are  but  one. 

Do  you  speak  of  strifes  ?  Oh !  gentlemen,  are  there  never  strifes 
between  the  body  and  the  spirit, — between  the  husband  and  wife  7  Had 
not  even  Christ  himself  strifes  between  his  divinity  and  his  humanity  ? 

*  Terstcegen. 
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"My  Mul  IB  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say?  0  Father,  save  me 
from  this  hour !"  cried  his  humanity,  quailing  at  the  approach  of  the 
crott.  Strife,  but  subdued  strife,  far  from  being  contrary  to  unity, 
ii essential  to  it,  at  least  upon  earth. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  the  happy  moment  when  the  strife 
between  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  will  be  subdued,  when  unity  will 
triomph,  is  near  at  hand,  if  the  imprudent  friends  of  the  former  do  not 
attempt  to  force  the  latter  to  bow  to  its  laws.  Observe,  that  Calvin- 
ism, which  is  essentially  a  friend  of  proselytism,  does  not  seek  to 
proselyte  from  Lutheranism  ;  it  loves  it,  it  respects  it,  and  leaves  it  to 
its  own  power,  or  rather  to  that  of  its  God.  But,  strange  to  say,  it 
is  Lntheranism,  (certainly,  not  that  of  Germany,  nor  this  of  Geneva,) 
pAssiTe  in  its  character,  which  heedlessly  advances,  wishing  seemingly 
to  take  away  our  birthright  and  to  substitute  itself  for  the  tricentennial 
work  of  our  reformers.  Is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  unity, 
tlttt  one  of  its  members  be  slain  ?  This,  certainly,  may  be  one  method, 
but  it  is  not  ours. 

Gentlemen,  Lutheranism  has  great  duties  to  perform  towards  Calvin- 
ism, and  we  know  too  well  the  noble  principles  of  those  excellent  men 
ui  Germany  who  are  its  real  re{N*esentatives,  not  to  be  assured,  that 
tbey  will  not  fail  in  that  respect.     If  one  of  two  divisions  of  an  allied 
or  friendly  army  is  beaten  and  routed  by  the  common  enemy,  while 
the  other  rests  upon  its  arms,  with  its  commanders  and  its  ensigns, 
voold  it  avail  itself  of  the  moment  when  the  former,  still  stunned  by  the 
blow  that  it  had  received,  was  rallying,  to  impose  its  colours  upon  it  ? 
Would  it  not  rather  manfully  aid  it  to  recover  the  standard  of  its  ancesr 
tors  ?    It  is  this  which  we  demand  of  Lutheranism.     We  need  not 
tell  you,  that  we  have  not  any  prejudice  against  Martin  Luther.     If 
there  is,  in  the  history  of  the  whole  world,  a  man  that  we  love  above  all 
others,  it  is  he.     We  have  more  reverence  for  Calvin,  but  we  have  the 
most  love  for  Martin ;    but  there  is  something  more — Lutheranism 
itself  is  dear  and  precious  to  us,  and  not  without  cause.     In  Calvinism 
there  are  (Nrinciples  of  which  we  should  be  afraid,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
ODunterbalanee  of  Lutheranism  ;  as  also  there  are  principles  in  Luther^ 
inism,  which  would  alarm  us,  if  they  were  not  counterbalanced  by 
CalviiuBm.     Luther  and  Lutheranism  have  not  in  Germany — not  even 
in  Wittemberg  itself,  more  warm  admirers  and  friends  than  ourselves. 

But  if  the  question  were  put — Ought  Calvinism  now  to  give  place  to 
Lotheraniam,  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere  ?  we  reply  without 
hesitation.  Certainly  not ! 

Now  we  think,  that  that  is  the  problem  which  has  presented  itself 
before  our  churches  during  the  past  year. 

Has  it  ever  been  answered  as  it  ought  ?  We  think  not.  Calvinism 
is  miarepresented  by  Calvinism  itself.  Two  centuries  of  persecution 
hftfe  made  it  loae  ita  most  beautiful  traditioni.     Opposing  principlea 
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find  eloqaent  and  pions  defenders.  It  has  in  its  bosom  gifted  men, 
who  hesitate, — ^who,  bewildered  as  when  waking  up  from  a  dream,  mis- 
taking one  voice  for  another,  are  ready  to  submit  to  strange  transfonn- 
ations.  One  might  conclude,  from  what  is  passing  at  the  present 
time,  that  it  is  thought  Calvinism  could  well  enough  produce  societies 
to  exercise  a  certain  external  influence ;  but  that,  if  prineiplet  are 
required,  then,  it  is  Lutheranism  which  must  give  them  to  us,  and  so 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  put  ourselves  under  its  tuition ! 

A  banner,  which  has  waved  for  three  centuries,  is  considered  as  a 
novelty,  as  an  innovation ;  and  a  standard  that  has  been  neglected 
for  ten  generations  b^;ins  to  be  raised  here  and  there,  in  this  presby- 
tery, or  in  that  church.  And  even  this  society,  composed  as  it  is 
entirely  of  Calvimsts,  seems  almost  ready  to  support  it.  There  are 
countries  covered  with  eloquent  ruins,  and  bestrewed  with  the  sepul* 
chres  of  saints,  where  such  things  are  occurring,  that,  if  they  are  not 
arrested  in  their  progress,  will  cause  the  very  stones  to  cry  out. 

Grentlemen,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  French  and  Swiss  reformed 
have  no  need  to  seek  directions  from  a  foreign  church,  and  in  particular 
from  a  church  to  which,  it  is  true,  they  ought  to  be  united  by  the 
same  faith,  and  by  the  same  charity ;  but  which  does  not  know  them, 
and  which,  it  must  be  said,  notwithstanding  some  distinguished  exemp- 
tions, has  often  failed  in  justice  and  impartiahty  to  them.  If  Calvin- 
ism ought  to  live,  it  must  have'  a  life  congenial  to  itself ;  it  possesses, 
in  its  own  traditions,  ample  matter  to  furnish  it  with  the  most 
beautiful  inspirations,  but,  unfortunately,  it  knows  not  how  to  appre- 
ciate them,  and  instead  of  exploring  the  golden  mine  of  its  own 
antiquity,  though  at  the  cost  of  much  labour,  and  with  the  sweat  of 
its  brow,  it  prefers  to  receive  from  hands  eager  to  enrich  it,  a  coinage 
already  stamped,  but  stamped  with  the  arms  of  a  stranger. 

That  the  reformed  church  may  be  able  to  vp^Vf  itself  to  guard  the 
principles  which  God  has  committed  to  her  care,  she  must  first  know 
them.  What,  then,  are  they  ?  To  search  them  out  is  our  object  in 
this  discourse.  We  shall  but  bring  to  light  truths  which  have  been 
recogmsed  for  three  centuries,  but  which  in  our  own  days  seem  to  be 
forgotten. 

A  great  mind, — I  mean  the  penetrating  genius  of  Ifoft/esjutfn, — 
long  ago  observed  a  fundamental  difference  between  Lutheranism  and 
Calvinism  when  he  says,  in  his  "  Esprit  des  Lois,"  "  Each  of  the 
two  religions  is  believed  to  be  the  most  perfect ;  the  Calvinist  thinks 
his  the  most  conformed  to  what  Christ  said,  and  the  Lutheran  to 
what  the  apostles  did."  Without  doubt,  he  wished  to  say,  that  Calvi- 
nism has  for  its  base,  the  word  of  God ;  and  Lutheranism,  the  acts  and 
usages  of  the  church.  This  distinction  has  much  depth  in  it,  and, 
generally  speaking,  much  truth  also. 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  closer  the  differences^  without  however 
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attempting  to  enumerate  them  all.  Let  us  pat  aside  the  specialities  of 
doctrine,  and,  in  particular,  grace,  that  tree  and  everlasting  gift  of 
God,  which  ia  our  most  precioas  jewel.  We  will  not  speak  to-day  of 
die  election  hy  the  Father,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  humanity  and 
dinnity  are  united  in  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  neither  of  the 
nature  of  the  Lord's  supper,  nor  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  subjects 
the  most  known,  and  out  of  which  all  others  spring ;  but  let  us  attend 
especially  to  that  which  regards  the  church ;  for  it  is  the  church 
▼hieh  is  daily  becoming  the  greatest  and  the  most  exciting  question. 

L 

The  Cal?iniBtic  church  lays  as  the  basis  of  Christianity  the  Scrip- 
iveprmeiple,  that  the  word  of  Qod  is  the  positive  rule,  the  absolute 
MUmdmd,  and  the  only  source  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  Christian  : 
vhile  Luther  placed  as  the  basis  of  his  reformation,  a  principle  not 
kaa  Tenerable,  but  altogether  different,  namely,  faith,  and  justification 
byfiuth. 

We  believe  that  it  was  beneficial  that  these  two  foundation  principles 
vere  established  at  the  same  time.  The  combined  action  of  Lutheran- 
ism  and  Calvinism  was  here  admirable  ;  that  of  Lutheranism  particu- 
lailj  fills  us  with  the  most  profound  veneration.  Not  only  did  Luther 
and  hia  firiends  preach  the  prime  doctrine  of  justification  in  a  more 
explicit  manner  than  did  Calvin,  but,  we  venture  to  say,  that  if  they 
had  not  done  so  there  had  been  no  reformation. 

Why  was  not  the  great  reformation  accomplished  by  the  sects  of  the 
middle  ages,  who  all  participated  in  the  leading  principle  of  the 
reformed  ?  for  several  reasons,  without  doubt ;  but,  perhaps,  before  all, 
becaose  they  were  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  power  of  that 
great  idea,— of  that  grand  doctrine  of  which  Luther  has  been,  next  to 
St.  Paul,  the  most  faithful  expounder. 

The  Reformation — and  before  her,  primitive  Christianity — ^had  two 
fnndamental  principles, — a  formal  principle,  which  is  that  of  Calvin- 
ism ;  a  material  principle,  which  is  that  of  Lutheranism.  Calvinism 
mmted  the  faith ;  Lutheranism  the  Bible.  But  each  of  these  prin- 
ciples was  separately  and  specially  confided  to  a  faithful  guardian. 
These  are  the  two  distinct  forces  which  were  destined  to  pervade  the 
new  world  created  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  even  here  let  us 
idmire  with  thankfulness  the  most  perfect  unity  in  the  diversity  of 
the  works  of  God. 

We  would  not  wish,  however,  to  justify  the  conclusions  to  which 
Uther  pushed  his  principle.  He  applies  it  to  the  word  of  God 
^th  a  daring  that  astonishes  us  :  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 

the  New  Testament,  he  declares  that  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  the 

*Met  of  St.  Paul,  and,  amongst  others,  that  to  the  Romans,  and  the 

^  epirtle  of  St.  Peter,  are,  in  truth,  the  real  essence  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures,  because  they  treat,  aboye  all,  upon  faith :  he  puts  the  gospels, 
in  point  of  worth,  below  the  epistles ;  he  esteems  very  lightly  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  and  pronounces  upon  the  epistles  of  St.  James 
a  well-known  sentence,  but  one  that  I  shall  not  repeat.  That  ration- 
alism which  questions,  if  not  revokes,  all  the  canonical  writings,  has 
appeared,  and  I  think,  could  only  appear  in  the  church  of  Luther. 

The  Swiss  and  French  reformation  had  never  to  reproach  herself  for 
such  a  disgraceful  course.  On  the  contrary,  in  separating  from  the 
authority  of  the  church,  she  had  recourse  to  that  authority  which  the 
church  herself  had  always  proclaimed,  namely,  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
"  Abandoning,'*  said  one  of  her  leaders,  '*  the  decrees  of  the  popes, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  church,  I  came  to  the  source  itself.  My  soul  was 
there  restored,  and  since  that  time  I  have  energetically  maintained 
this  purpose ;  to  follow  nothing  but  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  reject 
all  the  additions  of  men."  * 

"  The  church  of  Christ,'*  said  the  pastors  of  Berne  in  the  celebrated 
dispute  which  decided  the  reformation  in  that  canton,  in  1528,  ''creates 
neither  laws  nor  commandments  beyond  those  in  the  word  of  God. 
That  is  the  reason  why  all  human  traditions  called  ecclesiastical  are 
not  binding  upon  us,  except  those  that  are  founded  on  and  commanded 
in  his  word."  And  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Chil- 
lingworth,  a  minister  of  the  reformed  Anglican  Church,  the  chancellor 
of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  all  of  whose  opinions  we  could  not  justify, 
but  who  having  been  once  a  papist,  well  understood  what  must  be 
the  essence  of  the  reformation,  gave  utterance  to  those  beautifol 
words,  "The  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  nothing  but  the  Bible,  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants."  In  fact,  gentlemen,  let  us  recollect  it  in 
passing, — the  Church  of  England  is  Reformed,  not  Lutheran.  She  is 
so  not  only  by  the  name  she  bears,  but  also  by  her  beautiful  Articles 
of  faith,  and  especially  by  the  testimony  that  she  maintains  to  the 
word  of  God. 

This  principle  of  Calvinism  is  even  more  ancient  than  Lutheranism ; 
for  not  only  was  it  the  principle  of  the  primitive  church  of  Wicliff, 
of  the  Vaudois,  and  of  many  other  Christians  of  that  time,  but  it  was 
formally  proclaimed  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  reformation,  in 
1518,  by  Carlstadt,  who,  in  the  thesis  in  which  he  attacked  Dr.  Eck, 
says,  "  The  text  of  the  Bible  must  be  preferred  not  only  to  the  dogmas 
of  one,  or  many  doctors  of  the  church,  but  even  to  the  authority  of 
the  entire  church  itself." 

Everything  in  the  reformed  church  proclaims  this  grand  principle, — 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  word  of  God. 

Whilst  the  confession  of  Augsburg  does  not  touch  upon  the  unique 


*  Wolfgang  Joaer. 
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iothority  of  Scripture,  all  the  confessions  of  the  reformed  chnrch  are 
nDinimoas  upon  the  snbject.  Whilst  the  Lutherans  support  the 
apocryphal  books,  and  sometimes  select  from  them  the  texts  for  their 
sermons,  the  Calvinists  carefully  separate  them  from  the  canonical 
books,  and  fight,  if  it  be  found  necessary,  a  decisive  battle  against 
them;  as  in  the  case  when  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was 
orged  by  that  highly  reformed  country,  Scotland,  and  it  was  felt  to  be 
a  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  to  demonstrate  the  exact  extent  of 
the  Bible,  and  to  prevent  the  intrusion  therein  of  human  words. 
Whilst  the  text  of  the  Lutheran  Bible  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
Divine  and  the  human  sources,  in  all  our  translations,  on  the  contrary, 
those  words  that  are  not  found  in  the  originals,  are  printed  in  italics, 
so  that  the  reader  may  be  able,  as  far  as  a  translation  will  allow,  to 
dirtinguish  the  words  of  man  from  the  words  of  God.  And  it  may  vrith 
troth  be  said,  that  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  which  was  pub- 
lished a  few  years  since  at  Lausanne,  and  which  is  purely  a/ac  simile 
of  the  text,  is  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  of  the  reformation.  Such  a 
vork  could  not  have  been  produced,  I  firmly  believe,  by  that  of 
Lntheranism. 

It  ii  not,  however,  as  some  in  our  days  have  insinuated,  that  Cal- 
viniim  presents  the  Bible  itself,  as  a  volume  sufiicient,  no  matter  what 
doctrine  might  be  drawn  from  it.  *'  We  are  persuaded,"  said  the  Swiss 
confession,  *'  that  the  sound  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  depends 
upon  the  inward  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  only  regard  as 
tne  and  orthodox  those  explanations  which  are  derived  from  Scripture 
itself,  conformably  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  the  rules  of  love." 

Neither  is  it  true  of  Calvinism,  as  has  been  declared  by  some,  that  it 
Rgards  no  tradition.  There  is  not  an  age,  or  a  generation,  whose  voice 
vonld  not  be  listened  to  by  the  reformed  church,  and  she  is  always 
Rtdy  to  profit  by  it.  But  she  always  regards  the  great  voice  more  than 
aU  the  little  voices  ;  and  instead  of  judging  the  sense  of  Scripture  by 
the  tradition,  she  judges,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Others,  of  the  truth  of  the  tradition  by  the  Scriptures. 

8ach  is  then,  gentlemen,  our  first  principle.  Calvinism  is,  par 
atdleneef  the  confession  of  the  Bible. 

There  never  is  to  be  found  among  us  an  esteem  for  men,  the  servants 
of  God  in  the  church,  at  all  resembling  that,  which,  in  another  place, 
has  been  appropriately  styled  Luther-olatry, 

Never  have  works  been  seen  among  us,  such  as  have  been  published 
in  Germany  with  titles  like  these :— "  Luther  a  Prophet,"  "  The 
Second  Moses,"  "  An  Elias,"  "  A  SUr,"  "  A  Sun."  We  have  no  other 
prophet  but  Jesus  Christ — ^no  other  sun  but  the  Bible.  And  whilst 
fof  yesrs  all  sorta  of  relics  of  Luther  have  been  kept,  we  hardly  know 
there  Calvin  lived.  There  is  not  even  in  our  cemetery  a  little  stone 
^  nnk  the  spot  where  bia  ashes  rest ;  and  four  or  five  old  trees,  which 
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were  to  be  seen  some  six  years  since,  and  that  shaded  the  ground  near 
which  it  is  said  the  remains  of  that  eminent  servant  of  God  reposed, 
have  now  been  cut  down  to  give  more  room  I  This  may  have  been 
carried  to  excess,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  very  significant.  It  calls  to  mind 
that  Calvin  forbade  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  him,  because  he 
wished  that  the  word  of  Gk)d  alone  should  be  honoured  in  his  church. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  the  rock  of  the  Word,  that  is  the  foundation  of 
Calvinism :  we  know  no  other. 

Let  other  churches  vaunt  of  their  ecclesiastical  basis,  we  will 
pride  ourselves  on  our  biblical  foundation,  and  in  that  we  believe 
ourselves  to  be  more  truly  ecclesiastical  than  those  who  add  the  quick- 
sand of  human  traditions  to  the  Rock  divine.  We  will  not  abandon 
this  sure  foundation  at  any  price,  neither  for  the  pope,  nor  for  Luther. 
What  do  I  say  ?  No  I  not  even  for  our  own  reformers  I  Cursed  be 
the  day  when  the  reformed  church  shall  boast  that  she  is  the  church 
of  Calvin,  or  of  Zwingle.  "The  Bible— the  Bible— the  whole  Bible- 
nothing  but  the  Bible."  We  recognised  at  the  commencement,  that 
the  principle  confided  to  the  Lutheran  church  had,  in  the  days  of  the 
reformation,  an  importance  at  least  equal  to  that  principle  which  God 
intrusted  to  the  Calvinistic  church :  which  of  the  two  is  the  more 
important  in  our  own  days,  I  cannot  presume  to  say,  gentlemen ;  but 
I  will  say,  notwithstanding,  that  the  principle  of  the  Bible  seems  to  me 
at  the  present  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  faith.  These  are  in  effect  the 
two  grand  principles  which  are  called  to  the  battle  in  the  nineteenth 
century, — Evangelism  and  Ecclesiasticalism.  And  how  can  Ecclesiaa- 
ticalism  be  put  to  silence,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  such  a  host  of  human 
traditions  ? — By  the  Bible. 

If  we  doubt  the  importance  of  this  principle  of  Calvinism,  shall  we 
not  be  assured  by  all  the  voices  who  at  this  time  are  crying  out  '*  the 
Church !  the  Church !"  Shall  we  not  be  convinced  by  that  subtle  pontiff 
who  calls  us  *' Bible  sectarians" — ^by  that  audacious  mouth,  speaking 
great  things,  as  is  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  has  just  sent 
forth  a  cry  from  the  splendid  halls  of  the  Vatican,  and,  stretching 
out  his  arms  with  fear  in  the  midst  of  his  ApoUos  and  Yenuses,  and  of  all 
the  trophies  of  paganism  which  surround  him,  has  now  again  uttered 
the  frightful  word  of  alarm,  the  Bible  !  the  Bible  !  to  all  Christen- 
dom.* What,  gentlemen ! — would  He  who  reveals  secrets,  have  revealed 
to  him,  in  the  shades  of  night,  that  which  was  to  come  to  pass? 
— would  He  have  shown  him  the  Bible  at  the  gate  of  Italy,  or  rather 
hanging  over  Rome,  like  the  stone  cut  without  hands,  destined  as  it  is 
to  level  with  the  dust  that  ancient  statue  which  rears  its  head  amidst 


*  Referring  to  "  The  Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI."  issaed  May  8tk, 
1844,  and  which  has  been  recently  published  in  Latin  and  Italian,  with  m  Eni^iih 
translation,  by  Sir  C.  E.  Smith,  Bart— Editoe. 
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the  rams  and  the  accamoUited  nibbish  of  twenty  centaries  ?  Oh, 
gentlemen!  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  it  behoved  Calvinism  to 
lemain  £uthful  to  this  principle,  it  is  now— Conquer  by  the  Bible,  or 
perish  !  there  is  no  other  way  before  us. 

One  thing,  among  many  others,  has  alarmed  me, — it  is  the  state  of 
England.  A  month  since  at  London,  while  the  societies  which  are 
attached  to  particular  churches,  (either  episcopal  or  dissenting,)  filled 
the  Ysst  space  of  Exeter  Hall  to  the  doors, — ^for  the  first  time  the 
Bihle  Society  had  comparatively  but  few  auditors.  I  will  not  deduce 
from  this  circumstance  consequences  of  too  grave  a  character,  I  do  not 
bow  but  that  it  may  have  been  influenced  by  divers  causes ;  but  I 
iTow  that  when  I  read  this  fact,  it  made  me  shudder,  and  called  with 
BQRow  to  my  mind  these  words  :  **  Ichabod !  Ichahod ! — Is  thy  glory 
depsrtedr* 

II. 

« 

Bat  if  the  reformed  church  places  in  such  an  absolute  manner  the 
word  of  Grod  above  all  human  dogmas,  if  she  places  it  even  before 
&ith  itself,  yet  on  the  other  side,  she  puts  faith  before  the  church. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  divines,  Irenseus  of  Lyons,  has  remarked  the 
giett  antithesis.  Where  the  Spirit  is,  there  t>  the  church,  —  that  is  the 
pnndple  of  Calvinism  ;  and.  Where  the  church  w,  there  is  the  Sjnrit, 
ia  the  principle  of  Oxford  and  of  Rome ;  and  also,  though  in  a  less 
^egiree,  of  Lutheranism  itself.  A  distinguished  theologian^  who  occupies 
in  a  oniversity  belonging  to  one  of  our  confederated  cities,,  the  chair  that 
▼as  intended  for  Strauss,  1  mean  Dr.  Lange,  has  lately  revised  this 
iotithesis  in  this  way :  The  church  proceeds  /ram  faith,  or.  Faith  from 
thed^MTch, 

Gentlemen,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  both  these  propositions  are 
true  in  a  certain  sense,  and  provided  the  visible  church  is  not  con- 
fonnded  with  the  invisible,  for  there  is  a  wonderful  difference  between 
£uth  and  the  church.  But  we  shall  remark,  that  whilst  Lutheranism 
places  the  emphasis  upon  the  second,  and  says  above  all,  that  since  the 
fomidation  of  the  church,  God  has  not  made  Christians  but  by  the 
church ;  Calvinism,  on  the  contrary,  is  emphatical  upon  the  first,  and 
nyi,  that  faith,  the  faith  of  God  created  in  the  heart,  alone  engenders 
the  chorch.    Thus  the  Calvinists  do  not  say,  the  church  exists  first. 


*  It  11  imdoobtedly  true  that  the  last  anntial  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society  was  not 
■tteided  u  it  ought  to  have  been.  **  Divers  causes"  have  we  fear  Abated  public 
Qtcreit  in  the  anniversary  proceedings  of  the  institution ;  though,  thank  God,  not  in 
^  ofajeett  for  which  it  was  established.  The  state  of  its  funds  happily  demonstrates 
^  As  a  thin  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting,  however,  must  produce  a  chilling 
^^vpoii  the  friends  of  the  Bible  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  trust  the  committee 
^  ten  it  a  matter  of  loiBdent  importance  to  inquire  how  its  recurrence  can  be 
'■^Bveated  next  Uwf^^BdUor. 

».  a.  VOL.  IX.  N 
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(that  is,  the  assemhly  of  the  faithful)  and  afterwards  each  individual 
Christian ;  hut  they  say,  each  heliever  exists  first,  and  then  follows 
the  church,  which  is  the  assembly  of  all.  Lutheranism  says,  first  the 
genus,  then  the  individual ;  Calvinism  says,  first  the  individual,  and 
after,  the  genus.  I  am  quite  ready  to  grant  that  they  are  both  right, 
but,  I  add,  that  our  duty  is  to  maintain  the  principles  of  Calvinism. 

And  why,  gentlemen  ?  Because,  if  it  is  said  in  an  absolute  sense, 
**  Faith  comes  from  the  church,'*  the  very  principle  is  established  which 
conducts  to  the  Inquisition,  and  which  formerly  created  it.  Now,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  in  a  time  when  for  ages  they  had  tortured 
upon  the  "  wooden  horse,'*  whomsoever  would  nothumbly  receive  his 
faith  from  the  hands  of  the  visible  church,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
restored  church  should  raise  very  high  the  opposite  principle.  Calvinism 
is  then  here  in  direct  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  also  with 
hyper-Lutheranism.  I  can  thus  state  ultra-Lutheran  orthodoxy,  which, 
in  the  day  of  the  Calows  and  of  the  Quenstedts,  exaggerating  the 
Lutheran  principle,  revived  again  the  method  of  the  schools,  and  raised 
above  all  other  doctrines,  the  church,  and  the  means  of  salvation; 
whilst  on  the  contrary,  Calvinism,  recollecting  that  Christ  saves  his 
people  soul  by  soul,  gives,  has  given,  and  always  will  give,  the  first 
rank  to  that  which  concerns  the  individual  work  of  the  regeneration, 
the  justification  and  the  conversion  of  the  believer. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  that  which  distinguishes  Lutheranism  is  the  im- 
portance it  gives  to  the  church,  to  the  whole  church,  and  most  parti- 
cularly to  her  ministers.  It  is  not  even  entirely  removed  from  that 
sacerdotalism  which  is  the  essence  of  Rome  and  Oxford.  The  Lutherans 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  their  ministers  priests ;  and  in  a  celebrated 
Practical  Theology,  by  one  of  the  men  of  Germany,  whose  memory  is 
most  dear  to  me,  Claude  Harms,  the  pr^vot  of  Kiel,  one  of  the  parties 
is  entitled  the  preacher,  another  the  pastor,  but  the  third  the  priest. 

Gentlemen,  this  also  was  necessary  to  our  unity.  The  principle  of 
individuality  in  Calvinism  might  have  induced  a  dissolution  and  a 
dispersion  of  the  members  of  the  church,  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  whole  body,  if  it  had  not  been  counteracted  by  the  eccle- 
siastical element,  that  is  to  say,  the  collective  power  of  Lutheranism ; 
as  also  the  tendency  of  the  latter  might  have  led  to  stagnation,  petri- 
faction, and  death  itself,  had  it  not  been  restrained  by  the  active, 
vivifying,  and  spontaneous  element  of  Calvinism.  It  is  the  combination 
of  these  two  forces, — the  one  centripetal,  and  the  other  centrifugal, — 
which  has  ushered  a  new  world  into  God's  universe,  and  which  sustains 
it  there. 

Are  we,  then,  to  abandon  our  position,  as  we  are  commanded  to  do  ? 
God  preserve  us,  gentlemen,  from  such  a  disregard  of  his  eternal  decrees ! 
Let  us  not  look  on  one  side  only ;  I  conjure  you  to  regard  them  both, 
and  include  the  magnificent  whole  of  our  Saviour's  work.     If  you  are 
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kthcran,  you  are  right,  very  right,  to  he  as  such ;  but  if  you  are 
CalTinistic,  if  you  address  yourselves  to  Calrinism,  then  do  not  act, 
do  not  speak,  as  if  you  were  Lutherans  ;  and  so  hinder,  and  frustrate, 
and  destroy  the  principle  of  Calvinism,  in  the  very  bosom  of  Calvinism 
itielf. 

¥e  shall  not  now  enumerate  all  the  excesses  to  which  too  strict 
an  application  of  the  principles  of  Lutheranism  has  led.  From  thence 
has  arisen  the  aristocracy  of  the  clergy,  the  excessive  authority  of  the 
paator,  or  rather  of  the  confessor,  (for  with  the  Lutherans  each  member 
has  a  minister  whom  he  calls  by  this  name  ;)  and  in  consequence,  during 
the  last  century,  these  confessors  baring  become  infidel,  the  simple 
Lnthenuns  being  always  very  submissive  to  them,  the  infidelity  spread 
among  these  poor  churches  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  It  has  even 
been  asserted  by  some  of  the  Lutheran  body,  that  the  spiritual  leader 
who  is  appointed  by  the  competent  ecclesiastical  authority,  ought  to  be 
/(flowed,  though  at  the  same  time  he  were  a  stranger,  opposed  to  the 
£uth!  Calvinistic  Christians  will  never  recognise  such  a  maxim.  They 
riU  always  regard  the  Bible  above  the  pastor  ;  and  if  there  should  be 
my  decided  discrepancy  between  the  one  or  the  other,  then,  sooner 
than  allow  themselves  and  their  children  to  be  conducted  on  to 
CRor,  they  will  separate  from  their  pastors,  taking  refuge  under  the 
word  of  Christ;  and  in  so  doing  they  will  take  the  church  with  them, 
and  leave  the  sect  with  the  pastor. 

Moreover,  gentlemen,  from  this  ecclesiasticism  proceed  the  different 
constractions  which  are  given  to  the  confessions  of  faith  by  the 
liQthoans  and  the  Calvinists.  The  Lutherans  regard  them  as  rules  of 
toh— iior«i«  normata,  rules  regulated,  (by  the  word ;)  they  have 
^fa  proceeded  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  their  authors  were  endowed 
with  a  certain  kind  of  inspiration,  an  inspiration  deutero-canonical, 
ai  the  Roman  Cathohcs  say,  in  reference  to  the  Apocryphal  books. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Calrinist  regards  the  symbolical  books  but  as 
the  expression  of  the  faith  of  the  Church :  "  our  churches  do  not  say 
to  those  who  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  our  pulpits.  Believe! 
hat,  Do  you  believe  V*  So  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  pure  spirit  of  Cal- 
uninn,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  at  Geneva,  when  reprinting  the 
Heketie  ConfeMum,  by  those  men  who  are  so  dear  to  us,  Cell^rier  and 
Gtnaaen ; — and,  gentlemen,  allow  me  here,  in  passing,  though  the  pri- 
vilege belongs  to  another,  to  place  with  reverence  a  flower  upon  the 
gnve  of  that  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  a  few  weeks  since 
was  matched  from  us,  full  of  days  and  of  honour,  and  whose  glory  it 
^  ever  be,  after  a  century  of  infidelity,  to  have  been  the  first  to  raise 
*S>in  in  our  country  the  standard  of  evangelical  reform.* 

*  M.  Cdl^rier  died  it  Geneva,  on  the  22iid  of  March,  1844,  in  the  ntnety-firti 
T^of  Ut  age.    <*  His  lot  wu  caat  in  days  of  Arianiim  and  infidelity.    He  mnem- 
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Again,  then,  I  repeat  it,  the  church  comes  from  faith  before  faith 
comes  from  the  church.  Such  is  our  watchword ;  and  who  is  there  that 
will  dare  to  say  that  the  moment  is  come  when  we  ought  to  strike  our 
flag,  and  submissively  enlist  ourselves  under  the  ensign  presented  to  us 
by  others,  an  ensign  raised  by  the  papacy  itself,  ages  since  ?  If  any 
of  our  brethren  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  we  tell  them  firmly, 
that  we  will  not  do  it,  convinced  as  we  are,  that  at  this  moment,  to 
uphold  the  principles  of  Calvinism,  is  to  save  the  Reformation. 

But  should  it  be  said,  that  if  the  absolute  maxim  that  faith  cornea 
from  the  church,  leads  to  the  Inquisition^  yet  the  maxim,  that  the 
church  proceeds  from  faith,  conducts  to  separation  ;  we  could  not  deny 
that  it  would  follow  from  an  excess  of  the  principle,  and  that  that 
excess  is  indeed  to  be  seen  in  our  own  days.  But  we  do  deny  that  an 
abuse  ever  overthrown  a  principle.  No ;  the  principle  of  Calvinism  is 
not  essentially  a  principle  of  separation :  no ;  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  from  it,  that  Christianity  ought  to  be  divided  into  a  thousand 
sects.  Without  doubt,  it  is  the  right,  it  is  the  duty,  of  every  Christian, 
as  was  done  at  the  Reformation,  (and  since  then  has  often  been  re- 
peated,) to  separate  himself  from  every  community  which  does  not 
confess  Jesus  Christ,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  sole  justification  of 
his  people.  But  to  make  incessant  separation  a  duty,  is  to  trample 
under  foot  a  large  class  of  passages  of  the  word  of  €k)d  ;  it  is  to  excite 
that  which  the  apostle  Paul  has  declared  ought  to  be  repressed,  '*  strife, 
seditions,  heresies."  Gal.  v.  20.  Thus  spoke  Calvin,  ''  I  say  that  under 
the  plea  of  some  little  diflerences,  we  must  not  lightly  separate  ourselvea 
from  a  church  where  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  salvation  is  preserved 
entire,  and  where  the  sacraments  are  legitimately  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  institution  of  our  Saviour."  (Institution  Chr^ 
tienne,  iv.  liv.  chap.  1.) 

However,  if  a  choice  must  be  made  between  uniformity  and  error 
on  one  side,  and  diversity  and  truth  on  the  other,  Calvinism  hesitates 
not :  she  «ides  always  on  the  side  of  the  truth.  Truth  is  her  great  end. 

(To  be  continuedj 


bered  to  have  seen  in  his  youth  Voltaire  and  Rousseau ;  to  the  &tal  influence  exerted 
by  whom,  he  opposed  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  all  its  simplicity  and  purity. 
The  pulpits  of  that  republic,  once  famed  for  its  evangelical  ministry,  were  during 
M.  Cell^rier's  early  career  filled  by  men  who  preached  a  Ufeless  utilitarianism — a 
Christianity  without  Christ.  To  these,  he  opposed  himself.  His  sermons,  which 
were  published,  incomparable  in  their  style,  and  imbued  with  the  sjnrit  of  the 
Gospel,  led  to  the  entire  disuse  of  the  Arian  sermons,  which  for  some  years  prerious 
had  been  held  in  reputation  as  suitable  for  family  reading."  *'  As  an  expresaion  of 
his  adherence  to  evangelical  truth,  M.  C.  republished  the  Helvetic  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  virtual  deism  of  the  new  catechism  of 
'the  venerable  pastors.'  A  few  moments  before  his  departure,  with  unimpaired 
Isculties,  the  patriarchal  saint  faintly  articulated,  *  My  God !  to  see  THXit— To 
Tbu  !'  ^'-^Continental  Echo, 
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HEART -DEVOTEDNESS  IN  MINISTERS. 

TBI  8UBSTANCB  OP  A  PAPER  PRSPARSD  BT  RBQUB6T  POR  A  MBETINO 

OP  MINISTERIAL  BRBTHRBN. 

Hbart-Dbvotbdnbsb  in  M1NI8TBR8  is  our  subject, — is  it  not  an 
lilecting  one  ? — ^it  is  so  to  me.  The  very  phrase,  **  heart-devotednesSf** 
leads  U8  so  immediately  into  the  centre  of  our  being,  to  the  seat  of  our 
principles,  to  the  source  of  our  affections, — the  depth  and  delicacy  of 
the  inbject  are  appalling.  Who  does  not  shrink  from  an  inquiry  that 
iM^es  there  f — the  probe  there  touches  the  quick,  and  nature  feels  as 
if  iQch  an  extension  of  it  vas  unreasonable.  Devotedness  of  conduct 
eoold  be  understood,  and  an  ayerage  Christianity  would  readily 
eorndde  with  the  demand  for  it ;  so  of  devotedness  of  effort,  to  employ 
oar  Umgu€s  in  publicly  proclaiming  the  salvation  of  the  cross,  and 
vgbg  it  upon  the  acceptance  of  man,  to  employ  our  hands  in  works  of 
benevolence,  and  our  feet  in  running  the  way  of  his  commandments, 
our  ejfes  in  reading  and  our  ears  in  hearing  his  word,  this  to  all  minds 
it  £ur,  and  to  enlightened  ones  not  unattainable ;  but  here^  if  the  truth 
vere  known,  to  many,  the  reasonable  and  the  attainable  end  beyond 
thii,  the  theory  is  fine ;  but,  they  believe,  it  is  transcendental.  The 
Mttme  may  be  perfect  beauty ;  but  where,  they  ask,  among  the  ruins 
of  i  fidlen  humanity,  will  you  find  the  filling  up  ? 

But  if  there  be  much  that  is  affecting  in  this  subject,  which  the 
mere  professing  Christian  brands  as  fanaticism,  and  which,  shame  to  say, 
lome  from  whom  we  should  expect  better  things  avoid,  as  '*  being  right- 
eoQi  overmuch,"  there  is  at  the  same  time,  in  the  mere  fact  of  taking 
op  and  pursuing  such  a  theme,  much  to  encourage.  The  heart  is 
■lienated  ^m  God, — the  heart  '*  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  des- 
peritely  wicked," — "a  nest  of  unclean  birds," — the  inexhaustible  source 
^  til  pollution.  Heart-devotedness  is  the  antithesis  to  all  this ;  it  is 
the  tsaault  of  Satan  in  his  own  citadel,  his  conquest,  and  his  expul- 
Bon, — ^it  is  more, — ^it  is  the  surrender  of  that  citadel  to  a  ''  stronger  than 
be/*  and  a  joyful  dividing  of  the  usurper's  spoil, — ^it  is  therefore  quite 
tbe  work  suited  to  the  heroism  of  the  Christian  soldier.  And  then, 
^  brethren,  is  it  not  a  high  encouragement  to  feel  that  this  subject 
MS  he  understood  by  us,  and  is  suited  to  us  ?  our  conduct  has  been 
nch  u  wiU  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  ministers  of 
ttiy  other  denomination, — '*  our  zeal  has  provoked  very  many," — and 
ov  conceptions  of  truth  and  our  hold  of  principles  have  not  only  been 
lovtloable  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  people,  but,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  have 
done  much  to  enlighten  and  steady  a  generation  which  seems  disposed 
to  otctUate  between  the  extremes  of  error.  Do  I  mean  to  flatter  by  this, 
^un  I  ^peaking  Tauntingly?  Tou  shall  see,  brethren,  before  I  conclude. 
^0 ;  bat  I  muBt  adore  a  gracious  God,  that  what  we  want  is  not  so 
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much  high  morality,  sound  and  clear  conceptions  of  Divine  truths  or 
even  ardent  zeal,  as  "  devotedness  of  heart  "  We  want  this,  brethren; 
and  of  the  higher  qualifications  of  character,  we  want  little  else. 
Had  we  this,  we  should  have  the  Archimedean  novarm  on  which  oar 
system  of  levers  might  be  rested  to  raise  our  country;  or,  to  use  a  more 
modem  figure,  had  we  this,  we  should  have  the  power,  the  steam,  by 
which  our  heaven-devised  machinery  would  be  impelled  with  irresist- 
ible energy  on  all  the  impediments  which  oppose  themselves  to  the 
truth  of  €k)d. 

Let  us  then  meditate  for  a  little  on  this  devotedness  of  heart, — on 
its  absolute  necessity  to  us,  and  on  the  way  by  which  it  can  be  cherished 
and  increased. 

Devotedness  of  heart  may  be  distinguished,  though  it  cannot  be 
separated,  from  genuine  devotedness  of  conduct.  The  latter  is  the 
certain  fruit — the  immediate  result  of  the  former.  The  means  used 
for  its  production,  is  the  truth, — the  truth  brought  home  with  Divine 
energy, — a  realising  view  of  the  love  of  the  Triune  Jehovah,  springing 
from  the  depths  of  the  eternity  past,  and  losing  itself,  to  our  view,  in 
the  glories  which  it  enkindles  in  the  eternity  future.  Of  the  amazing 
greatness  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  perfection  of  his  whole 
work, — of  our  utter  vileness,  and  our  utter  worthlessness,  and  of  the 
honours  and  privileges  which  are  heaped  upon  us,  "  if  children,  then 
heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ !"  To  realise  this,  is 
beyond  the  power  of  unaided  human  nature, — to  do  so,  we  must  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit ;  but  to  realise  this,  and  not  to  be  devoted  in  heart 
and  soul,  is  impossible. 

Heart-devotedness  consists  in  the  unreserved  surrender  of  the  heart 
to  God — in  the  deep  abiding  feeling  that  we  are  not  our  own,  but  bought 
with  a  price,  that  price  **  not  silver  or  gold ;  but  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ** — ^in  complete  self-dedication,  an  earnest  and  determined  effort 
so  to  remove  every  impurity  within,  that  ''our  bodies  may  become  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  God  may  walk  in  us,  and  dwell  in  us, 
and  be  our  God" — in  delighting  in  God,  his  nature,  his  character,  his 
word,  his  works  :  dwelling  upon  them  with  unsated  admiration,  inhaling 
them  as  the  ''  breath  of  morn,"  feeding  upon  them  with  rapture,  some- 
times absorbed  by  them,  lost  in  them ! — ^in  communion  with  Ood,  the  real 
felt  intercourse  of  our  spirits  with  the  great  Spirit — "  our  fellowship  is 
with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;"  we  give  to  him  the 
overflowing  of  grateful  hearts, — adoration  too  profound,  feelings  too 
intense,  to  find  utterance  in  human  language,  not  made  for  such  pur^ 
poses, — and  he  communicating  with  %is,  through  his  word,  but  by  hia 
Spirit, — ^giving  to  that  word  a  freshness,  a  peculiarity,  an  emphasifly 
as  if  spoken  for  the  first  time, — ^and  spoken  to  us  from  the  eternal 
throne — in  aspirations  after  perfect  holiness, — ^longings  after  the  pure 
and  good, — "  hungerings  and  thirstings  after  righteousness,"- 
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diitaste  for  the  highest  of  mere  earthly  joys,  and  unfeigned  disgast  at 
their  general  grossness  and  meanness,  and  a  desire  increasing  in  inten- 
sity cyery  day, — ^becoming  necessarily  and  rapidly  the  master  passion, 
—to  be  perfect  even  as  oar  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  This  is  my 
idei,  in  brief,  of  what  heart-devotedneee  is ;  but,  oh,  it  is  an  imperfect 
conception ! — I  know  it  is,  and  I  know  why  it  is  bo  :  were  I  in  pos^ 
MMum  of  the  tJuTigj  I  could  describe  it  better. 

II.  Let  us  think  a  little  of  its  absolute  necessity  to  ua^ — to  us, 
brethren, — to  each  one  of  ua.  It  is  necessary  to  all  Christians — it  is 
doably  necessary  to  all  ministers;  but  it  is  more  necessary  still  to 
OS  Congregational  ministers  labouring  in  Ireland,'*'  at  the  present 
crins. 

Heart-devotedness  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  us  in  the  face 
of  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Every  one,  from 
obvioas  causes,  is  disposed  to  magnify  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has 
to  contend.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  endeavouring  to  form  the  most 
ifflpsrtial  estimate  of  our  position,  we  can  still  unhesitatingly  say,  that 
the  difficulties  of  Irish  Congregational  ministers  are  great  and  peculiar: 
we  are  few  and  weak  ;  "  Thinly  scattered  on  the  wall,"  our  com- 
BMuucation  cannot  be  very  frequent,  nor  our  union  practically  very 
dote.  Our  opponents  at  the  same  time  are  in  force  around  us, — their 
mtases,  differing  among  themselves,  are  all  jealous  of  us ;  and  their 
letders  seem  well-disposed  to  lead  them  on,  from  different  points,  to 
oar  destruction.  The  ground  is  pre-occupied,  not  with  an  absurd,  an 
iotiquated,  and  a  mouldering  heathenism  ;  but  with  different  systems 
of  Christianity, — more  or  less  erroneous,  as  we  believe,  but  all  vigorous. 
Roused  from  the  slumber  of  many  years,  and  admirably,  though  vari- 
OQ«Iy  oiganised,  each  deeply  fixed  in  the  affections  of  a  large  section  of 
the  community,  and  all  dividing  the  land  between  them, — they  are 
wtdy  at  this  moment  to  work  with  a  power  they  never  before  exer- 
a»ed.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  no  prejudices  in  our  favour, — 
there  is  httle  stamina  in  our  churches  on  which  to  fall  back,  when  we 
ure  pressed  from  without.  Small  and  feeble  in  themselves,  our 
churches  are  made  still  more  inefficient  as  supports  to  us,  when  we 
iBOit  need  them,  by  constantly  breathing  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
-^bibing,  unconsciously,  prevalent  sentiments  on  many,  not  vital, 
hut  still  very  important  subjects. 

The  ''man  of  sin"  is  here  in  the  perfection  of  his  strength.  The 
biersrchy  of  the  Irish  church,  too,  from  the  antagonism  of  her  posi- 
tion, is  always  prepared  for  war, — sfie  is  literally  a  "church  militant ;" 

*  It  waa  intended  to  keep  out  of  sight  altogether  the  locale  of  this  paper  here ; 
however,  it  was  impoasible,  unless  by  the  omission  of  the  whole  of  the  following 
ItiHgei  This  wia  decided  against  for  two  reasons, — it  is  not  wholly  inapplicable  to 
l^iitidi  hrefthreD,  and  it  may  increase  sympathy  for  those  who  much  need  it. 
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and  if  she  has  not  sprang  into  existence  fuU-armed,  she  is  certainly 
now  helmeted  and  cuirassed,  and  grasps  what  seems  both  spear  and 
shield,  whilst  her  eye  and  attitude  show  her  vigilance  and  determina- 
tion. The  Presbyterian  body  cannot  be  passed  over  in  this  enumera- 
tion. The  influence  of  its  new  arrangements  is  not  yet  fully 
felt,  but  will  be  ere  long :  we  need  only  to  look  at  the  past.  On 
one  subject,  at  least,  that  large  body  has  never  been  Laodicean, 
and  that  is  its  preabyterianism ;  the  jua  Divinum  of  the  system 
is  that  single  article  in  the  creed  of  every  member  which  he  never 
doubts,  and  for  which  he  is  always  zealous.  Now,  brethren,  against 
such  difficulties  as  these,  to  mention  no  other,  what  can  sustain  us  but 
devotedness  of  heart, — a  single  eye  to  that  single  object,  the  glory  of 
God, — a  life  within  which  is  deathless, — an  energy  derived  from  a  spring 
which  cannot  be  choked, — a  strength  always  renewed, — a  patience 
which  cannot  be  exhausted,  because  supplied  from  a  source  in  its 
nature  inexhaustible?  Brethren,  I  have  not  the  remotest  desire  to 
cast  a  single  reflection  on  any  servant  of  God  who  ever  laboured 
among  us,  or  even  to  form  a  judgment,  much  less  express  an  opinion, 
on  the  course  any  of  them  adopted  ;  but  I  am  clear  in  saying,  that  the 
nature  of  the  field  is  such,  that  we  shall  retain  no  one  worth  retaining, 
without  this  sine  qua  non,  devotedness  of  heart. 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  give  the  power  needed  to  our  public 
ministrations.  Popery  bases  its  high  assumptions  on  infallibility — 
Church-of-Englandism  on  its  apostolic  succession,  and  its  civil  support 
— Presbyterianism  has  its  stern  orthodoxy — Methodism  its  compact 
system.  These  characteristics  meet  the  view  of  the  world,  and  in  their 
several  ways  are  exceedingly  imposing.  JFhat  have  we?  I  think 
nothing  so  striking  and  tangible  as  our  public  ministrations.  Our 
system,  at  the  best,  has  but  little  that  is  imposing  to  the  eye  of  sense. 
This  is  its  glory  !  It  is  thus  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
Gbspel  itself,  and  shows  one  forcible  evidence,  at  least,  of  having 
proceeded  from  the  same  source.  Its  elements  are  simple  and  elevated: 
to  appreciate  them  requires  a  state  of  mind  very  diflerent  from  that  of 
the  mass.  But  we  seldom  show  the  capabilities  of  our  system.  In 
many  cases  we  cannot;  often  a  disjointed,  unconnected  thing,  is  all 
that  strikes  the  eye  of  those  uninterested  in  it.  This  is  the  case 
at  this  moment  in  Ireland ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  number  and 
strength  of  her  churches,  was  the  case,  until  recently,  even  in  England. 
What  then  is  our  great  instrument  of  operation  on  the  world  ?  What 
our  hold  on  the  population  of  our  country?  I  repeat,  our  public 
ministrations — their  superiority  should  be  our  characteristic.  And 
here  again  we  would  be  assimilated  to  primitive  times.  In  this  lay  the 
great  strength  of  apostles  and  apostolic  men, — they  had  no  imposing 
system.  They  had  no  apparent  system  at  all ;  it  was  necessarily  on- 
developed,  as  ours  is  until  God  gives  us  success  :  but  they  were  men 
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"ftill  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  power**  and  the  most  eabtle  and 
malignant  of  their  contemporaries  "  were  not  able  to  resist  the  power 
lith  which  they  spake."  "  The  comnMn  people  heard  them  gkdly," 
ind  mnltitadea  were  daily  added  to  the  church.  From  heart-dcTOted- 
neiB  alone  can  sach  ministrations  co-exist;  from  it  they  will  proceed , 
but  from  it  oftdy.  Full  and  fresh  statements  of  the  Gospel,  thrilling 
ippesls,  earnest  entreaties,  affectionate  warnings,  and  heart-melting 
limentations  over  obstinate  sinners,  can  come  only  from,  a  heart  filled 
tooferflowing  with  the  love  of  God  and  souls;  hut  these  are  the  wires 
d(mg  wkieh  the  electric  spark  is  propagated.  That  master  of  human 
lympathies,  George  Whitefield,  knew  this.  Paul  knew  it  still  better. 
Hence  one  grand  secret  of  their  power  and  their  success ;  and  as  human 
nature  is  sewtper  eadem,  we  must,  as  they  did,  "  give  ourselves  to  the 
Lord  and  then  to  his  work." 

Hesrt-devotedness  is  absolutely  necessary  to  us  as  the  best  compen- 
ntion  for  our  unquestionable  deficiencies.  When  we  meet  together 
thu,  dear  brethren,  it  is  for  higheic  purposes  than  to  flatter  each  other : 
he  who  now  speaks  is  sorry  he  can  speak  with  such  deep  experimental 
feefing  on  this  subject,  and  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  yours,  would 
iToid  it,  but  that  he  conceives  it  necessary  to  the  illustration  of  an 
important  principle,  and  likely  to  be  useful.  There  can,  I  think,  be 
ictreely  a  question  that,  as  a  class  occupying  the  rank  of  public 
teachers,  we  labour  under  many  serious  disadvantages.  Few  of  us 
bsTe  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an  early  thorough  classical  or  even  a  good 
English  education  ;  few  the  advantage  of  what  is  usually  called 
society.  In  consequence,  our  minds  want  the  training  and  the  furni- 
ture, our  taste  the  justness,  and  our  manners  the  polish,  which,  as  a 
genoal  fact,  these  advantages  alone  confer.  Our  language,  if  gram- 
matictl,  is  seldom  elegant ;  our  conversation,  if  not  meagre,  is  seldom 
commanding;  our  demeanour,  if  proper,  is  nothing  more.  It  may 
not  be  necessary,  always,  to  avow  this  to  the  world,  but  why  deny  it 
among  ourselves  ?  I  mention  not  exceptions,  striking  and  numerous, 
Imt  still  exceptions  ;  I  have  no  fear  of  their  displeasure  ;  they  will  feel 
moat  deeply  the  force  of  these  remarks, — we  are  public  men,  we  are 
Christian  teachers,  we  must  be  brought  into  comparison  with  other 
[roblic  men,  with  other  Christian  teachers,  with  men  many  of  whom 
poaaess  in  an  eminent  degree  those  very  things  in  which  we  are  so 
deficieDt.  The  opportunities  for  instituting  this  comparison  are,  in 
the  present  day,  numerous  and  complete ;  nay,  we  must,  sometimes, 
meet  those  men  in  circumstances  where  what  we  are  will  be  fully 
ehcited,  and  no  friendly  eye  rest  on  what  may  be  wrong  or  defective. 
Kow  what  is  duty  ?  What  is  interest  T  What  is  policy  ?  Plainly,  to 
sobttitute  what  is  attainable  for  what  is  not.  And  oh,  how  delightful 
toitodlect  that  what  is  within  our  reach  is  as  far  above  what  is  not 
**  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.    Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  we- 
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are  public  men  only  as  we  are  Christian  ministers.  The  qualities  best 
suited  to  this  species  of  public  position,  are,  of  course,  what  we  moat 
want,  and  what  the  public  will  chiefly  require.  The  world  is  very  bad, 
*'  but  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  gireth 
him  understanding;"  and  notwithstanding  his  perversity  and  the  wreck 
and  ruin  of  his  better  nature,  he  will  consider,  in  a  Christian  mimtier, 
superiority  in  Divine  knowledge  as  not  a  bad  substitute  for  superiority 
in  classical  attainment — ^warmth  of  feeling  for  correctness  of  style,  the 
**  beauty  of  holiness"  for  elegance  of  manners, — and  moral  excellence  at 
a  good  equivalent  for  a  great  many  mere  worldly  accomplishments.  It 
is  astonishing,  dear  brethren,  the  right-judging  character  of  most  minds 
on  this  subject ;  how  often  have  we  seen  learning,  doquence,  rank 
and  official  station,  thrown  quite  into  the  shade  by  holineas  and  con- 
sistency of  character !  Oh,  then,  how  grateful  should  we  be  that,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  we  may  exemplify  the  latter.  And  how  imperatiye  on  us 
to  do  so !  JFe  have  nothing  else  in  place  of  it.  Mitral  weight  o/charmC' 
ter  is  the  only  species  of  influence  we  can  extensively  exercise ;  but  it 
outweighs  all  others,  and  it  lasts  for  ever.  Devotedneae  of  heart  ia  its 
unfaiUng  spring, — in  cherishing  the  one  we  insure  the  other. 

I  will  only  add,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  by  devotednesa  of 
heart  cdone  we  shall  ht  prepared  for  the  Divine  blessing  on  our  work, 
and  be  warranted  to  look  with  confidence  for  it.  This  is  ao  plain,  that 
I  need  not  enlarge  on  it.  God  prepares  his  instrumentality  before  he 
uses  it.  His  means,  if  not  adequate,  are  usually  suitable  to  the  end 
he  contemplates.  To  give  success  to  an  unmitable  agency,  we  can 
see,  would  be  fraught  with  mischief ;  **  delight  thyself  therefore  in  the 
Lord,  and  he  wi]l  give  thee  the  desires  of  thy  heart."  Here,  then,  is 
both  the  end,  and  the  means  by  which  it  must  be  secured.  To  cxpd 
the  "  Legion"  from  our  poor  country  is  not  easy.  '*lliis  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting."  Nothing  less  than  the  arm  of 
Omnipotence  can  do  the  work,  and  it  is  the  faith  and  prayw  of  a  heart 
devoted  to  (?oc/  which;  alone  will  be  honoured  to  wield  it. 

in.  The  suggestions  I  shall  venture  to  give  on  the  way  to  ciieriah 
and  increase  this  heart^devotedness,  shall  be  few  and  brief. 

The  first  is  what  I  would  call  the  unprofessional  reading  of  tlie  word 
of  God.  I  am  afiraid,  dear  brethren,  time  is  much  too  little  of  this 
amongst  us.  We  are  necessarily  Bible  readers,  and  were  k  not  a 
Divine  revelation,  we  should  be  so,  had  we  to  make  it  onr  constanl 
text-book,  and  to  speak  so  frequently  from  it.  Some  of  us  have  five 
or  six  addresses  every  week  to  give  to  the  same  people ;  all,  of  convae, 
based  on  its  contents ;  we  must  then  be  professional  Bible-readenL 
I  will  not  be  supposed  to  slight  this,  neither  do  I  mean  to  intimate  that 
the  highest  spirituality  may  not  be  cherished  and  increased  by  it ;  hot 
it  plainly  is  no  measure  of  our  heart-devotedness,  and  I  am  bdd  to 
affirm  that  heart-devotedness  will  not  be  promoted,  where  xmt  Bible 
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rnding  is  thus  cdrGumscribed.  "  Oor  delight,'*  brethren,  "  should  be 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord»  aad  in  it  we  should  meditate  day  and  night** 
"(^  how  I  love  thy  law/'  says  the  psalmist :  <*  it  is  the  very  rejoicing 
of  my  heart ;"  such  should  be  our  feeling.  The  word  of  God  is  the 
food  of  the  soul ;  by  feeding  on  it  the  spirit  grows,  and  a  keen  iqppetite 
for  it,  manifests  spiritual  health.  Our  miiids  cannot  be  in  a  suitable 
itate,  imtil  we  lore  the  Bible  ybr  its  awn  Bake,  until  we  hold  close  com- 
momon  with  God  in  it,  and  until  we  yield  ourselves  unresistingly  to 
the  impression  which  it  gives. 

The  neit  suggestion  is  meditation.    The  efficiency  of  this  means  for 
the  [NKimotion  of  holiness  of  heart  and  character  is  not  properly  appre- 
ciated. Some  of  us  are  such  reader$  that  every  spare  moment  is  occupied 
withbooksy  and  we  have  not  time  for  meditation.  There  is  also  the  feel- 
ing, not  the  less  real  because  unexpressed,  that  the  time  is  lost  which  is 
not  flpent  in  **  doing  mnnetking**  All  this  is  strangely  incorrect,  and  sadly 
niachievous,  and  it  would  be  felt  so  at  once,  were  the  same  principle 
applied  to  other  things,  to  science,  to  literature,  or  to  art.    Meditation 
ia  the  digestion  of  the  soul,  and  no  truth  can  be  incorporated  into  its 
anbatanoe,  without  passing  through  this  process;    "meditate  upon 
tluae  things,"  says  the  aged  apostle  to  his  son  Timothy,  "  give  thyself 
wkolly  to  them,  that  thy  profiting  may  af^ear  unto  all."    The  several 
parta  of  this  verse  were  intimately  connected  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle ; 
oh,  let  them  be  ever  connected  in  ours.     The  range  of  a  Christiail 
minister's  meditation,  I  need  not  say,  even  when  limited  by  the  end 
iK»w  before  us,  is  very  extensive,  the  mtbjects  sublime  and  absorbing, — 
die  Dsture  and  character  of  God,  as  exhibited  in  his  works  and  in  his 
word — the  worth  of  the  soul — the  work  of  Jesus — ^its  adaptation  to 
our  circumstances — the  power  of  Gospel  motives  on  the  human  mind 
--the  impediments  which  corrupt  nature,  Satanic  agency,  and  imper- 
fect instrumentality  raise  to  the  universal  diffusion  and  reception  of 
the  truth — our  inadequacy  to  our  work — our  encouragements,  and 
the  warnings  given  us — the  winding  up  of  earth's  affairs,  its  final 
catastrophe — the  joys  and  duration  of  heaven,  the  miseries  of  perdi- 
tion !     Dear  brethren,  does  not  the  mere  enumeration  bring  with  it 
the  conviction  that  meditation  on  such  subjects  must  be  highly  bene- 
ficial ?     I  have  no  objection,  quite  the  Contrary,  to  the  daily  apportion- 
ment of  a  certain  time  for  meditation  as  well  as  prayer  ;    but  this  iu 
actual  life  wiD  be  often  found  impracticable  :   I  would  rather  urge,  and 
1  would  do  it  with  great  earnestness,  the  cultivation  of  a  meditative 
habit.     Cicero  mentions  it  to  the  high  honour  of  Scipio  Africanus,  that 
he  asid,  '*  he  was  never  less  alone  than  when  alone,  never  less  idle  than 
when  idle ;  by  which  it  appears,"  adds  the  philosophic  orator,  "  that  in 
the  midst  of  leisure,  he  could  think  of  business,  and  was  used  when 
9Ume  to  converge  with  hie  own  thoughts  ;  so  that  he  was  never  properly 
idle,  and  needed  no  company  to  entertain  him  in  hia  aolitude.    Ths 
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two  things,  therefore,  which  bring  dullness  and  heaTiness  on  others, 
served  but  to  sharpen  and  invigorate  his  raind."  If,  according  to 
another  sound  maxim  of  classic  authority,  we  should  learn  from  an 
enemy,  we  must  not  refuse  instruction  from  an  eminent  heathen  ;  and 
oh,  how  mean  the  subjects  which  occupied  his  mind,  compared  with 
what  should  fill  ours ;  and  how  impotent  for  good  they  were,  com- 
pared with  the  Divine  energy,  the  purifying  and  elevaUng  power  of 
those  mentioned  above !  This  habit  will  communicate  the  important 
secret  to  us  of  employing  every  moment  beneficially,  "  whether  sitting 
in  the  house,  or  walking  by  the  way,'*  and,  diligently  used,  will  change 
08  into  the  image  of  Jesus,  "from  glory  to  glory,*'  until  we  are  holy, 
even  as  he  is  holy. 

I  will  only  add,  prayer,  a/^prayer,  private,  social,  public,  aU  "  is 
converse  with  the  Deity,"  or  rather,  all  is  **  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
and  with  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ."  All  must,  therefore,  cherish  and 
increase  devotedness  of  heart.  The  dififerent  kinds  call  forth  special 
and  corresponding  graces.  The  Jirst,  however,  we  are  warranted  in 
saying,  takes  the  lead  in  the  promotion  of  this  great  end.  The  com- 
parative absence  of  all  meaner  motive  makes  private  prayer  an  impor- 
tant test  of  Christian  character ;  a  desire  for  it,  and  delight  in  it, 
imply  the  possession,  in  a  good  degree,  of  the  thing  sought.  Whilst 
our  seclusion  from  the  external  world,  the  particularity  of  our  requests, 
the  unrestrainedness  of  our  feelings,  the  reiteration  of  petitions  inter- 
esting to  us,  without  incurring  the  censure  of  using  vain  repetitions, 
and  the  sense  of  a  present  God,  a  triune  covenant  Jehovah,  with  which 
we  are  sometimes  favoured,  and  which  in  its  degree  and  diatinetness, 
is  perhaps  peculiar  to  private  prayer,  all  combine  to  make  it  the  very 
engagement  for  the  production  of  heart-devotedness.  Dear  brethren, 
I  shall  say  no  more,  I  have  probably  said  more  than  was  necessary. 
May  God  give  his  blessing ! 

Sligo.  N.  S. 


MEMORABLE  DAYS  IN  FEBRUARY. 

Thb  following  is  a  list  of  some  events  which  have  occurred  in  the 
month  of  February,  and  are  memorable,  either  as  indications  of  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  human  affairs,  or  on  account  of  some  moral 
lesson  or  example  which  reflecting  minds  may  derive  from  them. 

February  1,  1684.  Archbishop  Leighton  died. 
„        1,  1717.  Risdon  Darracott  born. 
„       3,  1751.  Christian  David  died. 

„        4,  1555,  John  Rogers  (proto-martyr  in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Mary)  bunt  at 

Smithfield. 
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MnaiT?,  1642.  *«  Bishop"  BedeU  died. 

n  8,  1555.  Lawrence  Saunders  bamt  at  Coventry, 

„  9,  1555.  Hooper  burnt  at  Gloacester,  and  Taylor  at  Hadleigh. 

„  11,  1742.  First  public  baptism  of  Christian  Indians  in  North  America. 

„  12,  1554.  Lady  Jane  Grey  beheaded  on  Tower  HilL 

„  13,  1798.  Schwartz  died. 

„  16,  1495.  Melancthon  bom. 

n  18,  1546.  Lather  died. 

n  20,  1546.  Edward  VI.  crowned. 

n  20,  1591.  John  Udall  sentenced  to  death. 

»  23,  1680.  Dr.  Thos.  Goodwm  died. 

n  23,  1745.  Gottlob  Buettner  died. 

„  26,  1733.  Martin  Linner  died. 

n  27,  1729.  Melchior  Nitschman  died  in  prison. 

n  28,  1546.  George  Wishart  tried  for  heresy. 

n  29,  1603^.  Dr.  George  Whitgift,  Primate  of  all  England,  died. 

„  29,  1629.  Dr.  Alexander  I^ghton  taken  before  Laud. 

It  wiU  be  observed  tbat  seyeral  of  tbese  events  are  of  a  more  public 
ehancter  than  those  which  were  included  in  the  last  month's  list ;  we 
•htU  Bay  a  few  words  on  them,  before  we  notice  those  of  a  more  private 
Dttore. 

Tile  first  of  them  is  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  YI.,  memorable 
lithe  commencement  of  the  only  reign  which  has  been  sincerely  devoted 
to  tke  principles  and  cause  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Henry  had 
lerered  England  from  the  papacy,  and  been  prevailed  upon  even  to 
lUowthe  partial  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  English,  but  continued 
to  the  last  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Gospel,  and  a  cruel  tyrant  over  con- 
Kience.  Elizabeth  had  all  the  features  of  her  father's  character  in  a  some- 
what milder,  but  scarcely  altered  form :  she  was,  also,  under  the  guise  of 
Protestantism,  addicted  to  superstition,  and  an  oppressor  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  The  cause  of  the  Reformation,  which  was  on  the  flow  when 
Edward  died,  re-appeared  under  Elizabeth,  upon  the  ebb  ;  and  in  a  few 
years  retired  to  low'^water  mark,  at  which,  in  the  estabhshment,  it  has 
remained  ever  since.  But  Edward's  heart  was  evidently  devoted  to 
the  Saviour ;  and  if  bis  principal  measures  are  to  be  ascribed  to  those  by 
vhom  he  was  surrounded,  yet  they  had,  in  general,  his  entire  sanction. 
The  various  hospitab  which  he  founded  for  education,  or  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  in  consequence  of  the  inquiries  which  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
Bidley'sy  on  charity,  induced  him  to  make,  remain  to  this  day,  monu- 
ments at  once  of  his  enlarged  charity,  fervent  piety,  and  precocious 
Hginent.  If  he  differed  from  his  councillors,  it  was,  as  Joan  Bocher's 
cue  intimates,  in  favour  of  justice  and  humanity. 

"At  bis  coronation,  which  was  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  Feb.  20, 1546,  when  three 
■^vndi  were  brought,  as  intended,  emblematically,  to  signify  his  power  over  three 
^^BploBs,  he  said  there  was  one  yet  wanting ;  and  when  the  nobles  about  him  asked 
vkittbat  was,  be  answered,  'The  Bible!  That  book,'  sdded  he,*is  the  sword  of  the 
%it,  aad  to  be  preftrred  before  these  swords.    Tbat,  hi  all  right,  ougjit  Iq  govern 
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US  who  use  the  sword,  by  God's  appointment,  for  the  people's  safety.  He  who 
rules  without  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  called  God's  minister,  or  a  king.  Under  that 
we  ought  to  live,  fight,  govern  the  people,  and  perform  all  our  afbirs.  Fh>m  that 
alone  we  obtain  all  power,  virtue,  grace,  salvation,  and  whatever  we  have  of  Divine 
strength.'  When  the  pious  young  prince  had  said  this,  he,  with  the  greatest  reve- 
rence, commanded  the  Bible  to  be  brought  and  carried  before  him." — Tftom/on't 
Piely  Exemplified^  p.  267. 

While  we  bless  God  for  this  king's  short  and  beneficial  reign,  we 
must  not  too  hastily  conclude  that  the  subsequent  accession  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  was  permitted  without  a  wise  and  gracious 
end.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  calculate  how  much  of  the  superior 
light  which  the  English  nation,  and,  from  them,  America  enjoys,  is 
to  be  traced  up  to  the  exile  of  the  Protestants  in  Mary's  days,  and  the 
consequences  of  the  violent  check  which,  after  Elizabeth's  accession, 
the  ardent  feelings  of  her  more  enlightened  and  conscientious  subjects 
had  to  endure  in  carrying  out  their  ideas  of  spiritual  reformation. 

The  martyrdoms  of  Rogers,  Saunders,  and  Hooper,  and  the  death 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  -period  just  noticed, 
but  we  prefer  to  speak  of  them  presently  in  their  personal  reference. 

From  political  reformation  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  work  of 
missions.  The  baptism  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  United 
Brethren  among  the  Indians  in  North  America,  is  thus  described  in 
Loskiel's  History  of  the  Mission. 

"  February  11th,  1742,  being  the  day  appointed  for  this  important  transaction,  was 
indeed  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  this  mission.  The  presence  of 
God  was  sensibly  felt  during  the  morning  prayer.  But  immediately  after,  some  ill- 
disposed  people  coming  from  the  neighbourhood  raised  such  disturbance,  that  the 
whole  company  was  upon  the  point  of  dispersing,  and  of  postponing  this  transactiOD 
for  the  present.  However,  peace  and  quietness  being  happily  restored,  there  was  a 
solemn  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  in  which  brother  Christian  Henry  Ranch,  and  his 
assistant  brother,  Gottlob  Buettner,  were  ordained  deacons  by  the  two  bishops,  David 
Nitschman  and  Count  Zinzendorf.  After  this  act,  preparations  were  made  in  a  btm 
belonging  to  Mr.  Van  Dirk  (there  being  no  church  in  Oly)  for  the  baptism  of  the 
above-mentioned  Indians,  which  was  to  be  administered  by  the  missionary.  Christian 
Henry  Rauch.  The  whole  assembly  being  met,  the  three  catechumens  were  pUced 
in  the  midst,  and  with  fervent  prayer  and  suppUcation  devoted  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  his  eternal  property ;  upon  which  brother  Rauch,  with  great  emotion  of 
heart,  baptized  these  three  firstlings  of  the  North  American  Indians  into  the  detth  of 
Jesus,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  H(dy  Ghost,  calHiig 
Shabaoh,  Abraham;  Seim,  Isaac;  and  Kiop,  Jacob. 

"  The  powerful  sensation  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  prevailed  daring  this  saotd 
transaction,  filled  all  present  with  awe  and  joy,  and  the  effect  produced  on  the 
baptized  Indians  astonished  every  one.  Their  hearts  were  filled  with  such  rapture, 
that  they  could  not  keep  silence,  but  made  known  to  all  the  white  people  who  came 
into  their  hut,  what  great  favour  had  been  bestowed  upon  them.  They  preached  a 
whole  night  to  a  party  of  Delaware  Indians,  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  bf 
the  providence  of  God  were  just  at  that  time  led  to  return  to  Oly.  When  one  eewwl, 
the  other  began«  and  their  animated  testimony  of  Jesuf  flUed  their  hMrtn  wHfa 
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lAunfeiim.  Soon  after  this,  they  tet  out  with  brother  Rauch,  went  first  to  Bethle- 
Imb,  and  hsnng  spent  some  days  with  the  brethren  to  mutual  edification,  they 
proceeded  on  their  joamey,  full  of  spirit  and  life,  in  the  company  of  their  beloved 
tttdicr.  When  they  came  home,  they  testified  to  all  their  relations  and  friends  of 
tlK  gnee  bestowed  upon  them  by  God,  and  their  words  made  an  abiding  impression 
is  tht  minds  of  the  heathen." — Loiiiett  Hitiory,  part  iL  pp.  20,  21. 

Our  month' B  caleDdar  notices  two  birthdays,  that  of  Melancthon, 
vhose  history  is  too  well  known,  or,  at  least,  too  accessible,  to  need 
any  comment  here  ;  and  that  of  Risdon  Darracott,  the  pnpil  and  friend 
of  Doddridge,  and  who  was  called  by  George  Whitefield  "  the  star  in 
the  West."  At  the  time  Whitefield  became  acquainted  with  him,  he 
hid  drank  deep  of  the  cup  of  affliction  in  the  three-fold  form  of 
bereayement,  temporal  privation,  and  the  offence  of  the  cross ;  and 
the  account  which  Whitefield  gives  of  his  deportment  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  deeply  interesting :  — 

"  He  hsth  suffered  much  reproach,  the  common  lot  of  all  that  are  owned  in  the 
Lord's  ?iBC3fard ;  and,  in  the  space  of  three  months,  he  hath  lost  three  lovely  children. 
Tiro  of  them  died  the  Saturday  evening  before  the  sacrament  was  to  be  administered;. 
Ixtf  'weeping  did  not  hinder  sowing.'  He  preached  the  next  day,  and  administered 
M  wuL  Our  Lord  strengthened  him ;  and  for  his  three  children  hath  given  him 
tboot  thiity  spiritual  ones,  and  he  is  in  a  likely  way  of  many  more.  He  hath  ventured 
Ui  sD  fior  CSuist;  and  last  week  a  saint  died,  who  left  him  and  his  heirs  two 
hndred  pounds  in  land.    Did  ever  any  one  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  was  forsaken  ?*' 

Mr.  Darracott*s  exemplary  life  has  been  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bennett  in  a  small  volume  of  great  interest,  entitled,  the  "  Star  in  the 
West." 

Let  us  go  now  to  the  death-beds  (or  rather,  since  some  of  them 
were  martyrs,  to  the  dying  scenes)  of  the  worthies  whose  departure  is 
commemorated  in  our  list.  ''  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
itstk  of  his  saints.**  Yet,  how  few  of  them  <*  die  in  their  full  strength, 
being  wholly  at  ease  and  quiet ! " 

The  deaths  of  €kKNlwin  and  Leigh  ton,  Martin  Linner  and  Christian 
Dtvid,  were  comparatively  easy.  That  of  Goodwin  presents  one  of  those 
ardent  longings  for  the  future,  of  which,  from  the  time  of  Cicero's  '  O 
ffoelamm  ilium  diem  !*  downwards,  there  have  been  so  many  instances. 
*'There^"  said  he,  "I  shall  hold  uninterrupted  fellowship  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Sou,  Jesus  Christ.      I  shall  be  changed  in  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  My  corruptions,  under  which  I  have 
long  groaned,  and  against  which  I  have  so  long  contended, — ^these 
notking  toads,  that  continually  harassed  me  while  here,  shall  mar  my 
Uicity  no  more  for  ever.'*     Leighton  died  as  he  had  wished  to  die, 
at  an  inn,  as  one  going,  not  leaving,  home.     Linner,  one  of  the  early 
i^-deoying  elders  of  the  renewed  church  of  the  United  Brethren,  had 
Wi  roBOTed  by  Count  Zinzendorf  to  his  own  residence ;  *<bat  when 
^  hid  kft  home  for  a  short  time,"  says  Bost, 
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**  he  returned,  weak  as  he  was,  to  the  Brethren's  house  to  end  his  days  among  them. 
On  the  day  before  his  death,  he  attempted  to  write  a  letter  to  the  chorch.  Soon 
after  he  had  begun,  his  pen  dropi>ed  from  his  hand  through  fatigue,  and  sitting  in 
his  chair,  with  his  eyes  raised  towards  heaven,  he  awaited  his  end  with  calm  se- 
renity. He  was  just  heard  at  intervals  to  exclaim,  *  My  Saviour,  thou  knowest  that 
I  love  none  as  I  love  thee !  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  with  all  my  whole 
heart!' 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  it  became  evident  that 
his  end  was  approaching,  and  the  church  being  then  assembled  in  prayer,  it  was 
announced  to  them ;  when  they  agreed  to  spend  the  time  in  reconmiending  their 
beloved  elder  to  the  grace  of  the  Saviour,  while  his  colleagues  left  the  assembly  to 
attend  him.  One  of  them  gave  him  his  blessing  with  the  imposition  of  hands,  and 
as  he  was  prcmouncing  the  words, '  Depart  in  peace,  dear  brother  I'  his  redeemed  soul 
passed  into  the  arras  of  Jesus,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age.'* — Bosft  HUtoty 
qf  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  [Religious  Tract  Society]  pp.  245,  246. 

Christian  David — ^but  before  we  speak  of  his  death,  we  must  supply, 
also  from  Bost,  a  few  particulars  of  his  remarkable  life — 

"  Christian  David  was  bom  at  Senftleben,  a  village  of  Moravia,  December  31st, 
1690.  Educated  in  popery,  he  manifested  great  zeal  for  the  practices  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  but  he  found  neither  rest  for  his  conscience,  nor  strength  to  contend 
against  sin.  In  his  youth  he  was  employed  in  tending  cows  and  sheep.  Afterwards 
he  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  in  a  place  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  persons  of  evangelical  principles,  who  taught  him  that  the  worship  of  images, 
and  the  Romish  ceremonies  in  general,  were  mere  human  inventions.  These  pious 
men  were  soon  after  apprehended,  and  imprisoned  in  a  cellar.  Here  he  often  heard 
them  singing  and  praying,  night  and  day,  and  this  deeply  impressed  his  mind.  He 
also  about  the  same  time  became  acquainted  with  some  Jews,  and  was  much  struck 
with  their  fidelity  and  zeal  in  observing  their  law.  He  conversed  with  them  on  their 
faith,  and  the  result  was,  he  knew  not  what  to  think — whether  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  prisoners  in  the  cellar,  or  the  Jews,  were  in  the  right.  He  had  not  yet  seen  a 
Bible;  but  when  he  learned  that  it  was  the  word  of  God,  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
have  one.  At  length  he  obtained  it,  and  after  carefully  reading  and  comparing  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  together,  the  distressing  doubts  be  had  felt  gradually 
vanished,  and  he  was  brought  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  promised  Messiah,  ftom 
that  time  the  Bible  became  his  favourite  book,  and  reading  it  was  his  recreation  after 
labour.  He  was  at  length  so  well  acquainted  with  the  inspired  volume,  and  so 
accustomed  to  the  language  of  sacred  writers,  that  even  his  ordinary  convenatioii 
was  almost  purely  biblical.  It  was  also  from  his  Bible  that  he  learned  to  write,  and 
formed  a  set  of  letters  peculiar  to  himself. 

**  Having  resolved  to  join  the  Lutherans,  he  repaired  for  that  purpose  to  Hungary, 
after  he  had  finished  his  apprenticeship.  At  Tyman,  he  heard  for  the  first  time,  the 
singing  of  a  Lutheran  church,  and  was  overpowered  with  joy.  But  the  Lutherans  of 
Hungary,  to  whom  he  made  application,  were  afraid  of  incurring  the  severe  penaltiet 
denounced  against  those  who  received  among  them  a  proselyte  from  popery,  and 
therefore  advised  him  to  go  to  Saxony.'' 

After  various  wanderings,  in  which,  however,  like  Noah's  dove,  he 
found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  various  attempts  both  to 
improve  his  own  mind  and  to  benefit  others,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
salvation  of  soola,  "  and  determined  to  spend  his  life  in  travelling  firom 
place  to  place  to  preach  the  Gospel,  undeterred  by  the  dangtni  he 
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might  encounter,  and  the  hardships  he  must  endare."  In  the  course 
of  these  efforts,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Neissers  and  various 
other  persons,  whom  he  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  instructed  in 
the  truth.  And  for  these  he  laboured  incessantly,  in  one  way  or 
mother,  for  three  years,  until  at  length  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
them  and  for  himself  a  "settled  rest"  at  Herrnhut  in  1722.  The 
DirratiTe  of  the  flight  of  the  Moravians,  though  intensely  interesting, 
we  most  leave  to  be  perused  in  Bost,  but  the  account  of  their  arrival  at 
HjRTnhut  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

"The  place  whidi  Ueitz  had  fixed  upon  was  on  the  declivity  of  the  Hutberg,  on 
the  great  road  from  Loebau  to  Grittan.  It  was  a  wild  spot,  covered  with  bushes,  and 
Bunhj ;  and  the  carriages  often  sank  deep  in  the  soil.  This  led  the  wife  of  Au- 
patine  Neisser  to  exclaim,  when  she  saw  it,  *  Where  shall  we  get  bread  in  this  wild- 
erness ? '  Marche  answered  her  in  a  solemn  tone,  *  If  you  will  believe,  you  shall  in 
tUs  place  see  the  glory  of  God.'  Christian  David  took  his  axe,  and  striking  it^to 
the  nesrest  tree,  said,  *  Here  the  sparrow  hath  found  a  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest, 
eren  thine  altars  O  Lord  of  hosts.' " — Boat,  p.  167. 

The  voyage  to  Greenland  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  number,  was 
bat  one  of  these  which  Christian  David  made  to  that  country  as  a 
nusdonary.     Besides  this, — 

*'  He  nndertook  many  long  and  toilsome  journeys  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
When  new  ground  was  to  be  broken  up,  he  was  ever  ready  for  the  work. 

"His  labours  were  much  blessed  and  honoured,  and  many  acknowledged  him  as 
their  sptritoal  fiither.  He  died  at  Herrnhut,  where  he  usually  resided  when  not 
■ctaaDy  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  where  he  followed  his  trade  as  a 
ettpenter.  Count  Zinzendorf  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  in  which  he  bore  an 
iiectionate  and  faithful  testimony  to  his  piety  and  zeal.  '  He  was  a  man  of  so 
extnordinary  a  character,'  the  count  observed, '  that  we  used  to  say,  wc  have  but  one 
Chnstiaa  David.'  *" 

Several  of  the  good  men  we  have  named  may  be  considered  to  have 
hecome  a  sacrifice  to  their  Christian  zeal  and  sympathy  for  their  fellow- 
crettores ;  falling  victims  either  to  fatigues  which  they  thus  incurred,  or 
to  some  unforeseen  casualty,  (as  men  ordiuarily  term  it,)  arising  out 
of  their  enterprises.  Such  were  the  deaths  of  Luther,  Bedell,  Melchior 
NiUchman,  and  Gottlob  Buettner. 

Luther  died  at  Eisleben,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  house  where 
he  first  drew  breath.  He  had  gone  to  his  native  place  to  adjust  a 
qoarrel  relating  to  the  mines,  in  which  the  dukes  of  Mansfeld  were 
ooncemed.  He  was  in  feeble  health  when  he  set  out,  and  performed 
Us  joomey  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Arrived  at  Halle,  he  was  detained 
some  time  by  the  flooding  of  the  Saale,  which  he  crossed  with  his  two 
loas  in  an  open  boat,  probably  near  the  spot  where  the  Hohe  Briicke 
iu>w  crosses  it.  From  Halle  and  Eisleben  he  wrote  several  letters  to 
Ui  wife,  to  support  her  mind  under  his  protracted  absence  ;  but  in  a 
•'win  of  earnestness,  mingled  with  forced  mirth,  which  betrays  some 
^nti  presentiment  of  his  removal.     He  was,  notwithstanding,  nn- 

».  8.  VOt.  IX.  ' 
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wearied  both  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  the  reconciliation  which  he  had 
in  view,  and  in  the  labours  of  his  ministry ;  and  the  day  bat  one 
before  he  died,  he  preached,  and  ordained  two  mimsters.  We  have 
visited,  with  the  interest  sach  scenes  inspire,  all  the  places  thus  associ- 
ated with  his  death.  The  inn  at  Halle  where  he  was  detained  on  his 
journey  to  Eisleben, — the  "  Schloss,"  in  the  Schmeer  Strasse* — received 
his  remains,  when  at  the  command  of  the  Elector,  they  were  conveyed 
under  escort  to  Wittemberg.  It  is  pointed  out  to  strangers ;  and 
though,  like  all  such  memorials,  productive  only  of  transient  impres- 
sions, can  hardly  be  viewed  without  interest.  The  coffin  and  the  bier 
of  Luther  must  have  been  a  most  impressive  monument  of  the  vanity 
of  man  as  mortal. 

The  account  of  Luther's  death  may  be  found  in  many  collections, 
but  there  is  perhaps  no  better  narrative  of  it  than  that  in  Pfizer's  Life, 
translated  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Hamburgh,  and  published,  five  years 
since,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor. 

Bedell  was,  though  a  prelate,  a  most  exemplary  minister  in  many 
respects.  The  friend  of  Paul  Sarpi,  he  rendered  essential  service  to 
ecclesiastical  literature  by  preserving  the  manuscripts  of  his  Histories  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  of  the  Inquisition,  besides  letters  and  other 
papers  from  his  pen.  He  was  also  an  early  promoter  of  Hebrew 
studies,  as  well  as  a  proficient  in  them.  But  his  claims  on  our  regard 
rest  on  even  higher  grounds  than  these,  or  any  that  are  associated 
with  mere  learning,  or  services  rendered  to  it.  He  was  in  his  various 
offices  a  firm  and  steady  practical  reformer  ;  as  the  head  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  he  not  only  rectified  abuses  and  restored  discipline, 
but  promoted  a  knowledge  of  religion  among  the  students  by  weekly 
sermons  and  lectures.  In  his  see  '*  he  was  extremely  assiduous  in 
preaching,  catechising,  and  employing  all  means  to  disseminate  reli- 
gious knowledge.  '*  He  not  only  memorialised  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  concerning  the  prevalence  of  preaching  in  Enghsh,  as  a 
cause  of  the  remaining  strength  of  popery,  but,  though  advanced  in 
years,  acquired  the  Irish  language  himself,  '*  had  the  Common  Prayer 
and  the  whole  Bible  translated  into  it,  and  caused  the  people  to  be 
addressed  in  their  mother-tongue."  He  was^  besides  this,  evangelical 
in  doctrine,  remarkably  free  from  ritual  superstition,  and  eminently 
consistent  in  his  private  life.  "  An  ingenious  device  employed  by  him 
to  remind  him  of  his  obligations  to  parity  and  humiUty,  was  the  figure 
of  a  fiaming  crucible,  with  this  motto  in  Hebrew  :  '  Take  from  me  all 
my  tin.'     The  Hebrew  word  for  tin  is  bedel,'* 

There  is  a  well-written  life  of  Bedell  in  l2mo.,  which,  with  the 
appendix  of  various  curious  matters,  is  well  worth  perusal.  We  abridge 
from  Thornton's  brief  abstract  of  it  a  few  particulars  relating  to  his 
death. 

♦  Street. 
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"When  the  Irish  rebellioa  broke  out  in  1641,  such  was  the  vene- 
ration of  even  the  most  barbarous  natives  for  Bedell,  that  they  declared 
he  should  be  the  last  Englishman  they  would  drive  out  of  Ireland." 
His  hoase  thas  became  a  sanctuary  for  the  persecuted  Protestants,  and 
vhen,  on  receiving  an  order  to  dismiss  those  who  had  sought  refuge 
with  him,  he  refused  to  comply  with  it,  and  declared  that  he  would 
ihare  their  fate,  whatever  it  might  be ;  he  was  removed  with  his  family 
to  a  ruinous  castle,  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  where  they  suffered  much 
from  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  Shortly  after  this,  being  carried  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  an  Irish  minister,  he  was  seized  with  an  inter- 
mitting fever. 

"  On  his  sick  bed,  he  said,  '  My  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  my  record  is  on  high, 
that  I  hiTe  endeavoared  to  glorify  God  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  his  dear  Son, 
which  wts  committed  to  my  trust.  I  have  finished  the  work  which  he  gave  me  to 
do,  u  t  £uthfiil  ambassador  of  Christ,  and  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God.'  .  .  • 
Afterwards  he  blessed  his  children,  and  those  who  stood  about  him,  in  an  audible 
foioe,in  these  words :  '  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  bless  you  all,  and  present  you  holy, 
lod  anblameable,  and  unreprovable,  in  his  sight,  that  we  may  meet  together  at  the 
right  hand  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of 
gbry,  Amen.'  ...  He  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  his  own  residence, 
the  Irish  attending  at  the  solemnity  with  great  decency.  They  fired  a  volley  over 
his  grave,  and  cried :  '  Requiescat  in  pace,  ultimus  Anglorum  !  *  *•  May  the  last 
of  the  English  rest  in  peace ! '  A  popish  priest  who  was  present,  is  said,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  respect  and  admiration,  to  have  exclaimed :  '  Sit  anima  mea  cum 
Bedello'/  *0  were  my  soul  [rather,  may  my  soul  be]  with  that  of  Bedell.' — 
ThonUfm,  p.  436. 

Gottlob  Bnettner  was  a  faithful  missionary  from  the  United  Brethren 
to  the  Indians  of  North  America.  His  ordination  was  incidentally 
mentioned  in  a  previous  extract.  Want  of  space  and  time  alone 
prevents  our  following  the  narrative  of  his  missionary  labours  which 
Loskeil  has  written.  But  our  readers  would  do  well  to  get  it ;  no 
extracts  would  satisfy  any  intelligent  person  who  had  scrutinised  the 
hook.  The  following  is  LoskeiFs  account  of  Buettner's  death  and 
bnml: — 

**  Avqnent  attacks  oi  spitting  of  blood  had,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  gradually 
weikeiidi  his  constitution ;  but  the  hard  life  he  led  among  the  Indians,  and,  above 
«B»  the  persecutions,  attended  with  frequent  and  troublesome  journeys  in  bad 
''ttther,  and  with  many  grievous  afflictions  in  mind  and  body,  increased  his 
inSnnities  and  hastened  his  dissolution.  He  fell  gently  and  happily  asleep  in  Jesus, 
Febnnry  23, 1745,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Indian  assistants.  Having  exhorted 
^  with  his  dying  lips,  to  abide  faithful  to  the  end,  he  desired  the  Indians  to  sing 

thst  Terse:— 

'  O  may  our  souls  ne'er  moved  be, 

From  thee,  my  fedthfiil  Saviour,' 

*>*  othtts  of  the  fame  import,  and  while  they  were  yet  singing,  breathed  his  Ust, 
^  catered  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord.     The  Indians  wept  over  him,  as  children  over 
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a  beloved  parent.  Indeed  he  had  loved  them  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  and 
for  three  years,  so  entirely  devoted  himself  to  their  service,  that  every  faculty  he 
possessed  was  wholly  employed  for  their  good.  To  show  their  regard,  they  dressed 
his  corpse  in  white,  and  interred  his  remains  with  great  solemnity  in  the  burying 
ground  at  Shekomeko,  watering  his  grave  with  numberless  tears.  They  even  used 
to  go  and  weep  over  it  for  a  long  time  after.  The  foUovring  words  were  inscribed 
upon  his  tombstone : — 

**  *  Here  lies  the  body  of  Gottlob  Buettner,  who,  according  to  the  commandment  of 
his  crucified  God  and  Saviour,  brought  the  glad  tidings  to  the  heathen,  that  the 
blood  of  Jesus  had  made  an  atonement  for  their  sins.  As  many  as  embraced  this 
doctrine  in  faith,  were  baptized  into  the  death  of  the  Lord.  His  last  prayer  was, 
that  they  might  be  preserved  until  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  bom 
December  29,  1716,  and  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord,  February  23,  1745.'  " 

Melcbior  Nitschmann  was  also  a  faithful  elder  and  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  United  Brethren.  He  was  cast  into  prison  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  Moravia,  and  shortly  after  died  in  prison,  and 
was  buried  in  the  place  allotted  to  criminals  and  heretics.  But  we 
must  refer  to  Bost's  invaluable  history  for  the  particulars  of  his  previous 
life,  bis  journey  into  Moravia,  and  the  motives  wbich  induced  him, 
with  his  eyes  open,  to  visit  the  inevitable  danger. 

We  now  pass  to  the  deaths  of  those  who,  in  the  strictest  sense,  were 
martyrs  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  though  she  was  condemned  for 
a  political  offence,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  speak  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  in 
tbat  character.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  she  not  been  firm 
to  her  religious  principles,  her  life  might  have  been  preserved.  In  any 
case,  the  breath  of  calumny  itself  cannot  insinuate  that  she  tampered 
for  a  moment  with  her  principles  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  her  jrelease 
from  death.  Her  well-known  history  renders  any  enlargement  unne- 
cessary. Fuller  pithily  says  :  "  She  bad  the  innocency  of  childhood,  • 
the  beauty  of  youth,  the  solidity  of  middle  life,  and  the  gravity  of  old 
age,  and  all  at  eighteen.  She  had  the  birth  of  a  princess,  the  learning 
of  a  divine,  and  the  life  of  a  saint ;  and  yet  suffered  the  death  of  a 
malefactor,  for  the  offences  of  her  parents." 

Rogers,  Saunders,  Hooper  and  Taylor,  aU  suffered  at  the  stake  within 
five  days.  The  policy  of  Mary's  counsellors  was  to  inspire  a  simul- 
taneous terror  throughout  the  whole  nation.  London,  Coventry,  Glou- 
cester, and  Hadleigh,  where  they  severally  suffered,  were  therefore 
suitably  selected  for  this  purpose.  It  is  impossible  in  our  days  to 
recdise  the  feeling  (of  which  the  extant  letters  of  Edward's  reformers 
give  such  touching  indications,)  which  must  have  pervaded  the  entire 
Protestant  heart  of  the  nation,  when  these  holy  martyrs  suffered. 
Bradford,  writing  at  this  time  from  his  prison  to  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer,  also  in  bonds,  says :  *'  I  had  thought  that  all  of  your  staves 
had  stood  next  the  door,  but  find  I  was  mistaken.  Our  dear  brother 
Rogers  has  broken  the  ice,  valiantly ;  as  this  day,  I  think,  or  to-morrow 
at  the  furthest,  hearty  Hooper,  sincere  Saunders,  and  trusty  Taylor, 
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end  tbeir  course,  and  likewise  receive  their  crowD.     The  uext  am  I, 
vho  am  hourly  looking  for  the  porter  to  open  the  gates,  that  I  may 
follow  them  into  the  desired  rest."      The  deaths  of  all  these  men  were 
eoDspicuous  monuments  of  the  power  of  Divine  sastaining  grace,  and  all 
bore  iucriptions  that  were  not  forgotten.     We  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  hereafter  the  martyrdoms  of  persons  who  were  impressed  by  wit- 
Deasing  the  deaths  of  Saunders  and  Hooper.    The  last  words  of  Rogers 
vere :  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  I"     Saunders,  taking  in  his  arms 
the  stake  to  which  he  was  to  be  chaiued,  kissed  it,  saying :  '*  Welcome, 
tbe  cross  of  Christ  I  welcome,  ye  faggots  and  ye  flames,  destined  to  con- 
Kune  my  mortal  body  ;  but  which,  in  place  of  hurting,  shall  only  serve 
to  nise  this  immortal  spirit  to  the  mansions  of  glory  and  life  everlast- 
ing!" Hooper,  under  the  most  violent  agonies,  during  which  faith  and 
pttience  were  terribly  tried,  frequently  cried  out :  ''  Jesus,  thou  Son 
of  David,  have  mercy  upon  me!"     And  his  last  words  were,  '*  Lord 
JesQB, receive  my  spirit!"     Their  history  is  accessible  in  numerous 
Rpiints  and  abridgments  of  Fox.     "Brethren,  take  these  prophets, 
who  have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  example  of  suf- 
fenng  affliction,  and  of  patience."    James  v.  10. 


THE  MOSES  OF  MICHEL  ANGELO. 

TO  THB  SDITOa  OF  THE  CONORBGATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

DiAR  Sir, — ^The  article  in  your  last  Number,  called  "  The  Horns  of 
Mo8c« "  gave  me,  as,  I  doubt  not,  it  afforded  many  others,  all  but 
unqualified  satisfaction.  The  source  of  the  error  by  which  artists  have 
been  misled  to  surmount  the  head  of  the  Great  Lawgiver,  with  the 
luicouth  appendages  of  horns,  is  traced  to  its  probable  source  ;  and 
the  emendation  suggested,  of  rays,  or  beams,  both  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  29, 
tod  Habakkuk  iii.  3,  4,  is  supported  by  evidence  sufficient  to  carry 
coDTiction  to  the  unprejudiced  mind.*  Contributions  of  such  a  class, 
m  which  ta%te  and  learning  are  made  subservient  to  sacred  criticism, 
iniut  be  always  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  your  readers. 

To  one  part  of  that  paper,  however,  I  may  be  permitted  to  take 
Amicable  exception.  Your  correspondent  remarks,  "  even  Michel 
^gelo,  in  the  colossal  statue  of  Moses,  executed  for  Pope  Julius  IL, 


*  Under  the  Hebrew  name  keren.  No.  4,  Gesenius  refers  to  Hab.  iii.  4,  where  the 
^^ occurs  in  the  daal  number,  to  denote  rays;  and  remarks  that  the  Arabic  poets 
•^pwe  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  to  honu,  and  hence  give  to  the  sun  the 
P"*^  name  of  gazelle.  Under  the  verb  karan,  to  emit  rays — ^hc  remarks  that 
^^Bk  and  Vulg.  have  absurdly  rendered  it,  comuta  erat.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  ifae  Septoagmt,  the  Samaritan,  the  Chaldean,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic, 
^  employs  a  t«nn  denotfaig  that  the  face  of  Moses  was  radiant,  or  emitted  rays. 
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and  which  now  adorns  that  pontiff's  tomb'*'  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  at  Rome,  has  placed  them  [the  horns]  on  the  brows  of  the 
lawgiver.  Their  effect  in  painting  is  seldom  good  ;  but  in  the  rigidity 
of  sculptured  stone,  they  amount  almost  to  an  absurdity ;  so  that 
some  critics  have  said  that  this  statue,  though  the  chef-dosuvre  of  its 
great  master,  with  the  horns,  and  the  full,  flowing  beard,  must  resem- 
ble a  satyr,  or  old  Pan,  much  more  than  the  legislator  of  the  Jews." 
I  am  desirous  of  mitigating  the  tone  of  animadversion  in  which  the 
writer,  armed  with  the  authority  of  certain  critics,  has  spoken  of  this 
grand  creation  of  the  sculptor's  genius.  Doubtless,  he  has  no  parti- 
cular interest  in  the  question,  and  no  object,  in  alluding  to  it,  beyond 
that  of  giving  interest  and  point  to  his  own  critical  remarks.  And  a 
writer  of  his  information  need  not  be  reminded,  that  no  single  work 
of  the  great  masters  has  escaped  the  ridicule  or  censure  ''  of  certain 
critics."  With  them,  Milton,  in  his  great  epic,  is  pedantic  and  a 
plagiarist ;  Raphael,  in  his  immortal  Transfiguration,  is  often  cen- 
sured for  its  twofold  action  and  divided  effect.  Even  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's — towering  aloft  and  alone  in  the  world — and  in  which 
Michel  Angelo  fulfilled  his  own  prediction,  that  he  would  raise  the 
Pantheon  into  the  air,  has  not  escaped  censure.  Nor  would  his  Moses 
have  been  exempted  from  shafts  from  the  same  quiver,  even  if  the 
head  had  not  been  cornuted.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  reality,  in  order  to  feel  that  they  must  be  shot  in 
vain.  **Here  sits  the  Moses  of  M.  Angelo,"  says  Forsyth,  "frowning 
with  the  terrific  eyebrows  of  Olympian  Jove.  Homer  and  Phidias, 
indeed,  placed  their  god  on  a  golden  throne  ;  but  Moses  is  cribbed  into 
his  niche,  like  a  prebendary  in  his  stall.  Much  wit  has  been  levelled 
of  late,  at  his  flowing  beard  and  his  flaming  horns.  One  critic  com- 
pares his  head  to  a  goat's  ;  another,  his  dress  to  a  galley-slave's.  But 
the  true  sublime  resists  all  ridicule ;  the  offended  lawgiver  frowns  on 
unrepressed,  and  awes  you  with  inherent  authority."  And,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  **  this  witness  is  true." 

Not  long  ago  I  enjoyed  the  high  gratification  of  feasting  my  eyes  on 
the  sublime  sight.  The  church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  stands  on  the 
Esquiline,  and  most  probably  occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  baths  of 
Trajan.f  It  is  a  noble  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  separated  from  two 
side  aisles  by  twenty  ancient  Doric  columns  of  Grecian  marble,  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  Dioclesian's  baths.     The  pavement  of  the 


*  I  may  remark  that  the  wish  of  the  pontiff  to  be  buried  in  this  tomb  wms  not 
gratified.     He  lies  in  the  Chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento  in  St.  Peter's. 

t  Standing  in  front  of  this  church,  the  visitor  has  on  bis  lefl  band  the  Piazza 
Suburra,  a  celebrated  street  of  ancient  Rome ;  while  the  street  leading  to  it  from  the 
church  is  supposed  to  be  the  Victu  SeclerattUj  the  scene  of  the  infunona  impiety  of 
Tnllia,  who  there  drove  her  car  over  the  body  of  her  assassinated  fitther,  Senrini 
TiillJus. 
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ttcristy,  and  the  circular  wall  behind  the  great  altar,  are  reported  to 
haTe  belonged  to  the  adjoining  baths  of  Titus.  The  church  contains, 
among  other  attractions,  a  picture  of  St.  Augustine  by  Guercino,  as 
well  as  his  highly-wrought  picture  of  St.  Margaret ;  the  Deliverance  of 
St.  Peter  from  prison,  by  Domenichino ;  and  a  Mosaic  of  St.  Sebastian, 
of  the  year  680.  The  chains,  from  which  the  church  takes  its  spe- 
dfic  name,  are  exhibited  only%)n  the  anniversary  of  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter.  Bat  the  object  of  supreme  interest — that  which  takes  almost 
ererj  stranger  to  the  church — and  that  which  nearly  every  one  is  dis- 
posed to  visit  first  when  he  enters,  and  last,  when  about  to  leave,  is  the 
Moses  of  M.  Angelo.  In  every  point  of  view  the  statue  is  impressive. 
Bat  there  are  two  views,  especially,  which  seem  to  reveal  aspects  of 
character  quite  distinct,  though  perfectly  in  harmony.  The  front 
view  is,  at  first,  startling  and  oppressive  from  its  appearance  of  excited 
KTerity.  One  cannot  look  at  the  face  without  blenching.  I  could 
have  almost  desired  it  to  be  covered  with  a  veil.  And  on  glancing 
aroand  at  the  faces  of  those  who  accompanied  me,  they  appeared  to 
ipnpathise  in  the  feeling,  and  to  be  put  out  of  countenance.  I  could 
easily  understand  the  feeling  of  one  of  them,  who  declared  that  he 
sHould  not  like  to  be  left  alone  with  the  awful  form.  The  lawgiver 
appears  to  be  looking  at  you,  rather  than  you  at  him,  or  to  be  literally 
absorbing  you  with  his  eyes.  He  is  steadily  and  severely  gazing, 
while  you  are  only  glancing  at  intervals.  And,  when,  after  a  little 
time,  I  began  to  look  at  him  more  stedfastly,  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
becoming  the  marble,  and  he  the  living  man — living,  and  about  to 
descend  and  approach  me.  As  for  the  horns,  they  were  quite  forgotten ; 
and  I  think  they  would  be  overpowered  and  lost  in  the  general  effect, 
CTen  if  their  number  were  doubled. 

Then  there  is  the  side  view,  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  decidedly  the 
best.  Here  mind  triumphs.  If  the  front  inspired  you  with  fear  by 
the  show  of  fervid  passion  and  indomitable  will,  the  profile  justifies 
that  fear,  and  converts  it  into  awe,  by  revealing  the  reason  by  which 
they  are  sustained  ;  high,  intelligent  determination  prevails.  If  the 
front  is  the  countenance  of  one  who  was  the  fit  organ  for  saying,  with 
Dinne  authority.  Thou  shalt,  or,  Thau  shall  not ;  the  side  view  presents 
the  inspired  aspect  of  one  who  could  at  once  penetrate  the  reasons  of 
BQch  commands,  sympathise  with  the  supreme  Legislator,  and  actually 
enforce  all  that  he  enjoined.  It  is  the  intellectual  embodiment  of  law. 
The  gigantic  size  of  the  figure,  the  muscular  developement,  the  flowing 
beard,  the  drapery,  and  **  the  twin  beams  that  from  his  temples  dart," 
«e  all  means  to  the  attainment  of  this  end — the  personification  of  this 
"oblimc  idea. 

1  will  only  add,  that  the  visitor,  if  at  all  interested  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  will  look  around  the  church  containing  this  triumph  of  art, 
^th  a  thoaghtfal  air,  on  being  reminded  that,  in  1073,  Hildebrand 
^^  here  crowned  pope  by  the  title  of  Gregory  VII.  C. 
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"  If  the  practice  in  any  parish  at  present  prevail  *  *  *  of  introducing  prayert  of  private  eompoiition 
either  be/ore  the  termon  or  eltewhere,  such  violation  of  the  church's  law  must  not  lay  claim 
to  indulgence." — Bishop  of  Exeter* t  Letter. 

What  "  the  church's  law"  may  be  on  this  subject,  I  do  not  know,  but,  certainlj, 
Dr.  Philpotts  seems  resolved  to  employ  it  completely  to  prerent  the  public  exerdie 
of  the  gift  of  prayer  by  any  of  his  clergy.  The  remarks  of  John  Milton  in  his  Animad- 
versioru  upon  Bishop  Hall  on  this  point,  deserve  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  m6n. 

"  It  is  great  presumption  in  any  particular  men  to  arrogate  to  themselvefl  that 
which  God  universally  gives  to  all  his  ministers.      A  minister  that  cannot  be  trusted 
to  pray  in  his  own  words  without  being  chewed  to,  and  fescued  to  a  formal  in* 
junction  of  his  rote-lesson,  should  as  little  be  trusted  to  preach.     Well  may  men  of 
eminent  gifts  set  forth  as  many  forms  and  helps  to  prayer  as  they  please,  but  to 
impose  them  upon  ministers  lawfully  called  and  sufficiently  tried,  as  all  ought  to  be, 
ere  they  be  admitted,  is  a  supercilious  tyranny,  impropriating  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
themselves."     He  further  recites  the  reasons  which  influenced  the  Fathers  to  adopt 
and  enjoin  set  forms  of  Liturgy.     **  First,  least  anything  in  general  might  be  mis- 
said  in  their  public  prayers,  through  ignorance  or  want  of  care,  contrary  to  the  faith : 
and  next,  least  the  Arians  and  Pelagians  in  particular  should  infect  the  people  by 
their  hymns  and  forms  of  prayer.    By  the  leave  of  these  ancient  Fathers,  thus  was  no 
solid  prevention  of  spreading  heresy  to  debar  the  ministers  of  God  the  use  of  their 
noblest  talent,  prayer  in  the  congregation,  unless  they  had  forbid  the  use  of  sermons 
and  lectures  too,  but  such  as  were  ready  made  to  their  hands,  as  our  Homilies ;  or 
else,  he  that  was  heretically  disposed,  had  as  fair  an  opportunity  of  infecting  in  hit 
discourse  as  in  his  prayer  or  hymn.     As  insufficiently,  and  to  say  truth,  as  impru- 
dently, did  they  provide  by  their  contrived  Liturgies,  least  anything  should  be 
erroneously  prayed  through  ignorance  or  want  of  care  in  the  ministers.  For  if  they  were 
careless  and  ignorant  in  their  prayers,  certainly  they  would  be  more  careless  in  their 
preaching,  and  yet  more  careless  in  watching  over  their  flock,  and  what  prescription 
could  reach  to  bound  them  in  both  these  ?     What  if  reason,  now  illustrated  by  the 
word  of  God,  shall  be  able  to  produce  a  better  prevention  than  these  Councils  have 
left  us  against  heresy,  ignorance,  or  want  of  care  in  the  ministry,  that  such  wisdom 
and  diligence  be  used  in  the  education  of  those  that  would  be  ministers,  and  such 
strict  and  serious  examination  to  be  undergone  ere  their  admission,  as  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy  sets  down  at  large ;  and  then  they  need  not  carry  such  an  unworthy  suspidoB 
over  the  preachers  of  God's  word,  as  to  tutor  their  unsoundness  with  the  A  B  C  of  a 
Liturgy,  or  to  diet  their  ignorance  or  want  of  care  with  the  limited  draught  of  a 
matin,  and  even  song-drench." 

Whatever  "the  church's  law"  may  be  mnr,  it  was  doubtless  the  same  in  the  days 
of  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester.  In  his  "  Discourses  concerning  the  G^  of 
Prayer,"  that  able  man  did  not  hesitate  to  say — "  For  any  one  so  to  sit  down  and 
satisfy  himself  with  this  book-prayer,  or  some  prescript  form,  as  to  go  no  further, 
this  were  still  to  remain  in  his  infancy,  and  not  to  grow  up  in  his  new  nature.  Tis 
the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  grow  and  increase  in  all  the  parts  of  Christianity,  as  well 
f^ftt  as  graces :  to  txercise  arid  improve  every  holy  gift,  and  not  to  stifle  any  of  thom 
abilities  wherewith  God  hath  endowed  them.  *  *  *  What  one  says  of  counsel  to  be  had 
from  books  may  be  fltly  applied  to  this  prayer  by  book ;  that  'tis  commonly  of  itself, 
something  flat  and  dead,  floating  for  the  most  part  too  much  in  generalities,  and  not 
particular  enough  for  each  several  occasion.  There  is  not  that  life  and  vigour  in  it  to 
engage  the  aflfections  as  when  it  proceeds  immediately  from  the  soul  itself,  and  is  the 
natural  expression  of  those  part  iculars  whereof  we  are  most  sensible.  And  if  it  be  a 
fault  not  to  strive  and  labour  after  this  gift,  much  more  is  it  to  jeer  and  despiae  it  by 
the  name  of  extempore  prayer  and  praying  by  the  Spirit:  which  expressions  (as 
they  are  frequently  used  by  some  men  by  way  of  reproach)  are  for  the  most  part  a 
sign  of  a  profane  heart,  and  such  as  are  altogether  strangers  finom  the  power  and 
comfort  of  this  duty."  B. 
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Bora  AfocalyptictB,  or  a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  Critical  and 
Historical ;  including  also  an  Examination  of  the  Chief  Prophecies 
of  Daniel.  Illustrated  by  an  Apocalyptic  Chart,  and  sundry  Engrav- 
v^  from  Medals,  and  other  Extant  Monuments  of  Antiquity.  By 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott,  A.M.,  late  Vicar  of  Tuxford,  and  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  3  vols.  8vo.  Seeley,  Burnside,  and 
Seeley. 

"  Amongst  the  interpreters  of  the  last  age,  there  is  scarce  one  of 
note  who  hath  not  made  some  discovery  worth  knowing  ;  and  thence 
I  teem  to  gather  that  God  is  about  opening  these  mysteries."  So 
wrote  Sir  Isaac  Newton,'*'  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  in  truth 
ever  since,  light  has  gradually  been  shedding  upon  this  obscure  part  of 
Scriptore.  Through  many  mistakes,  through  repeated  failures,  through 
much  neglect  and  even  opposition,  its  study  and  comprehension  have 
progresfled.  From  commentator  to  commentator  it  has  passed  on, 
RceiTug  something  from  each :  the  mistakes  of  one  have  been  beacons 
to  another,  and  the  acquisitions  of  each,  points,  both  of  rest  and  of 
idvance,  to  all  coming  after  him.  At  the  same  time,  much  of  the 
prejudice  against  the  study  of  this  book  has  been  gradually  giving 
Vij.  The  celebrated  passage  of  the  eminent  philosopher  and  com- 
mentator above  quoted,  so  often  adduced  to  frighten  the  biblical 
itodent  from  this  portion  of  God's  word,  has  lost  much  of  its  force  ; 
utd  in  spite  of  the  dead  weight  laid  on  it  by  its  comparative  neglect 
^7  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and  its  pointed  exclusion  by  the 
Church  of  England,  as  a  portion  of  Scripture,  from  its  regular  lessons, 
it  ii  emerging  from  the  depths  of  obscurity  audi  neglect,  and  exciting 
to  inquiry  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  and  the  pious,  inclined  thereto, 
tt  we  would  fain  hope,  by  the  Spirit  who  is  to  guide  to  all  truth.  It 
it  impossible,  in  fact,  not  to  discern  that  there  is  a  growing  spirit  of 
mqoiry  into  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  this  neglected  book ;  that 
tHere  i»  a  more  prevaihng  opinion  that  it  may  be  worth  looking  into 
*^  all,  that  something  may  perhaps  be  got  out  of  it  suited  to  the 
ciieumstances  of  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  and  (which  it  might  be 
^^j^ared  was  just  now  beginning  to  be  admitted)  that  there  is 
'^y  some  truth  in  the  words,  ''Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they 

*  Observations  on  the  Apocalypse,  Cbap.  i. 
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that  bear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  those  things  which  are 
written  therein  ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand."  It  will  be  granted  to  as 
that  we  have  not  been  amongst  the  foremost  to  encourage  a  speculative 
and  unprofitable  study  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  But  may  there 
not  be  some  danger  of  erring  on  the  side  of  neglect,  as  well  as  of 
presumption  ?  Is  it  in  nowise  probable  that  circumstances  may  arise, 
or  that  the  time  may  come,  in  which  this  omission  may  be  no  longer 
guiltless  ?  How  much  we  may  have  lost  by  the  particular  neglect  above 
adverted  to  ;  to  how  much  Ught  thrown  by  this  book  upon  both  the 
history  and  prospects  of  the  church,  we  may  have  shut  our  eyes,  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  for  any  of  us  yet  to  know.  But  for  the  reader's 
encouragement  in  the  investigation,  there  will  be  no  harm  in  suggest- 
ing that  the  blessing  above  promised  may,  possibly,  have  a  special 
reference  to  the  present,  or  quickly-coming  times  ;  and  that  it  may  be 
discovered  that  this  investigation  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  agencies,  spiritual,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical,  now  at  work,  and 
described  in  this  very  book ;  of  our  own  position  and  prospects  ;  and 
of  the  duties  arising  out  of  such  knowledge.  Thus  far  even  the 
historical  portions  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  is,  such  parts  in  the  chrono- 
logical series  as  have  been  fulfilled,  or  are  in  course  of  fulfilment,  may 
lead  us.  But  so  inseparably  interwoven  in  this  book  are  the  past  and 
present  with  the  future,  that  without  presumptuously  lifting  the  veil 
which  yet  hangs  between  the  revealed  and  the  unrevealed,  the  future 
will  still  burst  upon  us,  sometimes  resonant  with  the  choruses  of  the 
redeemed,  and,  at  others,  sufiused  with  the  glare  of  fiery  judgments. 

These  reflections  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  perusal  of  the 
work  at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  and  from  some  or  all  of  the  above 
considerations,  we  doubt  not  but  our  readers  who  have  not  read  the 
work  itself,  will  be  gratified  with  an  analysis  of  its  contents.  But  so 
wide  is  the  field  entered  upon  by  the  author,  and  so  multitudinous  the 
critical,  illustrative/  and  historical  references,  that  no  analysis  consistent 
with  our  limits,  can  do  it  justice. 

Mr.  Elliott  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  his  work  originated  ten  or 
twelve  years  since,  in  the  rejection,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Maitland  and  his 
followers,  of  the  year-day  theory  of  prophetic  time,  and  with  it  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  Protestant  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse.  This 
he  has  laboured  to  restore  to  the  stronghold  from  which  none  but 
Romanists  hitherto  had  attempted  to  displace  it ;  and  we  believe  that 
we  shall  have  the  concurrent  voice  of  almost  the  entire  Protestant 
world  with  us  in  asserting  that  most  triumphantly  has  he  done  it.  He 
Airther  informs  us,  that  amongst  the  difficulties  which  met  him  in  the 
outset  of  his  work,  in  the  explanation  of  the  seals  more  particularly, 
and  the  utter  untenableness  of  the  several  solutions  given  of  them  by 
the  best-known  Protestant  expositors,  he  felt  himself  positively  com* 
pelled  to  seek  a  truer  solution. 
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"And  in  commencing  his  researches  after  it»  there  were  two  preliminary  presump- 
tions on  which  he  judged  that  he  might  safely  proceed.  The  one  presumption  was,  thai 
on  the  hypothesis  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  world  and  Christendom,  from  St. 
John't  time  down  to  the  consummation,  being  the  subjects  of  Apocalyptic  figuration, 
the  ens  luccessi^ely  chosen  by  the  Divine  Spirit  for  delineation  must  have  been  the 
BMMt  important  and  eventful  in  the  history  of  Christendom :— the  other,  that  the 
cmbtemi  introduced  into  and  constituting  each  prefigurative  picture,  must  have 
heen  emblems  in  every  case  suitable  to  the  era  and  subject,  and  in  considerable 
Deanre  characteristic  and  distinctive.  Were  the  problem  proposed  to  any  student 
or  utist  of  competent  attainments  to  depict  a  nation's  history  in  a  series  of  pictures, 
what  should  we  think  of  him  were  he  to  choose  other  than  its  most  important  eras 
for  ddineation?  What,  if  in  the  delineations  themselves,  he  were  to  introduce 
emblems  or  costumes  inappropriate  to  the  era ;  or  so  to  generalise  in  them  as  that  the 
petmes  might  equally  weU  refer  to  twenty  other  eras  and  subjects,  as  to  those 
intended  ?  And  if  by  any  superior  human  artist  such  a  handling  of  the  subject  would 
be  deemed  incredible,  how  much  rather  should  the  idea  be  rejected  as  bcredible  of 
the  Dirine  Spirit  having  so  handled  the  subject  of  the  Apocalyptic  prophecy ! " — p.  vii. 

This  explanation  the  reader  of  Mr.  Elliott's  work  will  find  it  import- 
ant to  keep  in  mind  throughout. 

The  author  haying  in  a  preliminary  notice  gone  through  the  evidence 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  fixed  its  date,  satisfactorily, 
n  we  think,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  about  the  year  95  or  96,  iu 
opposition  to  the  theories  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Tilloch,  and  others, 
who  would  place  it  in  that  of  Nero,  enters  on  the  body  of  his  work. 
The  principal  feature  of  this,  and  that  which  most  distinguishes  it 
from  others  which  have  gone  before  it,  is  its  more  strictly  continuous 
tod  uninterruptedly  progressive  chronological  character.  Certain  parts, 
indeed,  as  will  be  seen,  must  be  taken  as  parenthetical,  supplementary, 
or  retn^ressive.  Still  the  whole  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  continuous  chain 
of  scenic  representations,  running  in  regular  order  through  the  long 
intervening  ages  from  the  time  of  St.  John's  visit  to  Patmos,  to  the 
general  resurrection  and  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  The 
kiding  and  more  recent  commentators  of  our  own  country,  as  Wood- 
house,  Cuningharoe,  Frere,  Keith,  Bickersteth,  &c.,  in  the  structure 
ind  reUtive  chronological  position  of  the  seals,  trumpets,  and  vials, 
hi^e  advocated  other  schemes ;  of  which  the  common  principle  is,  that 
the  seals  do  not  precede,  but  run  in  chronological  parallel  with  the 
tnunpets  and  vials,  so  as  that  the  sixth,  or  as  with  some,  the  seventh 
Ktl,  shall  have  its  termination,  as  well  as  the  seventh  vial,  in  the  final 
contammation.  Mr.  Elliott's  more  simple  and  natural  structure  is 
that  which  supposes  each  of  the  latter  series  of  sevens  consecutive  oq 
the  former:  the  seventh  seal  comprehending  within  it  the  seven 
tnimpets,  and  the  seventh  trumpet  the  seven  vials;  the  trumpets 
ttnrying  on  the  history  chronologically  from  that  of  the  sixth  seal,  and 
tbe  Tiila  from  that  of  the  sixth  trumpet. 

Agreeably  with  thia  succession,  the  sacred  prefigurative  drama  is 
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divided  into  six  chief  "  parts  "  or  '*  acts,"  whose  subject-matter  is  as 
follows : 

"  1 .  That  of  the  temporary  glory  y  and  then  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Borne  Pagan,  before  the  power  of  Christianity :  the  subject  of  the  first 
six  seals. 

"2.  The  ravage  and  destruction  of  Rome  Christian,  after  its  corrup- 
tion, in  its  divisions  both  of  east  and  west ;  of  the  western  empire  by 
the  Ooths,  of  the  eastern  by  the  Saracens  and  Turks  :  the  subject  of 
the  six  first  trumpets. 

"3.  The  history  of  the  Reformation,  as  introduced  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  trumpet. 

"4.  The  supplemental  and  explanatory  history  of  the  rise  and 
character  of  the  Papacy  and  Papal  Empire  that  sprung  out  of  the 
Gothic  inundations  of  Western  Europe ;  a  part  corresponding,  as  I 
conceive,  with  the  *'  written  without**  of  the  prophetic  roll,  and  ex- 
hibited preparatorily  to  the  representation  of  its  final  overthrow. 

"  5.  The  final  overthrow  of  Papacy  and  the  Papal  empire  under  the 
outpouring  of  the  vials  of  God's  wrath,  and  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
judgment.     Consequent  on  which  is, — 

"  6.  The  glorious  consummation,  in  the  descent  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  reign  of  Christ  and  his  saints  on  the  renovated  earth.*'* 

Of  these  the  author  believes  the  first  four  to  have  had  their  accom- 
plishment already ;  and  of  the  fifth  the  prefigured  events  to  have  begun, 
and  to  be  now  in  progress. 

Mr.  Elliott  here  calls  on  his  reader  to  admire  with  him  the  Divine 
wisdom,  in  so  ordering  things,  that  amidst  the  wreck  of  literary  records, 
there  should  yet  remain  sufficient  by  which  to  illustrate  nearly  all  the 
events  foreshown  ;  and  that,  in  an  especial  manner,  one  most  unlikely 
instrument  should  have  been  raised  up  in  the  person  of  the  infidel 
Gibbon,  whose  mind  God  seems  so  to  have  constituted  and  prepared, 
as  that  he  should  become  unconsciously  the  best  illustrator  of  no  small 
part  of  the  heavenly  prophecy.  The  value  of  this  evidence  will  be 
evident  throughout  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  earth 
more  especially  corresponding  with  the  visions  of  the  seals,  although 
not  confined  to  this.  Apart,  however,  from  the  evidence  of  Gibbon,  the 
author  has  brought  a  mass  of  historical  matter  to  bear  upon  his  subject 
truly  astonishing ;  and  has  left  nothing  which  zeal,  learning,  and 
patient  investigation  could  achieve,  undone. 

To  go  through  the  several  parts  of  each  of  the  divisions  above  given, 
would  be  obviously  impracticable  within  the  limits  of  oar  pages. 
Having  given  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  general  plan  and  execution  of 
the  work,  we  must  confine  our  notices  to  such  parts  of  the  prophecy 

*  By  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  his  interpretation  of  the  last  three  chapters  of  the 
Apocalypse,  the  author's  views  incline  to  those  commonly  called  Millenarian. 
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•s  refer  to  leading  historical  events,  and  hasten  forwards  to  that  one 

absorbing  portion  of  the  history  of  the  church  on  which  the  author 

has  spent  much  of  his  strength,  and  which  excites  in  these  our  days  a 

renewed  rather  than  a  decaying  interest.     For  the  seals  we  can  only 

■pare  a  short  notice,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  adducing  two  examples  of 

tiiat  happy  mode  of  historical  illustration  of  which  the  author  has 

made  such  copious  and  effectiye  use.     The  first  is  the  reahsation  of  the 

first  seal  in  the  Emperor  Nerya,  with  his  Cretan  bow  :  the  other,  the 

coins  of  the  Roman  provincial  governors  of  the  era  of  Alexander  Severus, 

bearing  the  devices  of  ears  of  corn,  a  balance,  and  a  com  measure, 

illuBtrative  of  the  third  seal. 

Immediately  consequent  on  the  sixth  seal,  or  Constantinian  era,  is  the 
pauac,  or  silence,  in  heaven — the  period  of  the  tempest  angels'  restraint ; 
daring  which  the  sealing  of  the  144,000  preserved  ones  is  going  on  : 
vhicb,  in  Mr.  Elliott's  scheme,  has  its  antitypical  counterpart  at  the 
corresponding  era  in  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  an  individual  election 
by  grace.  Here,  too,  both  as  the  particular  occasion  of  the  then 
specified  election,  and  the  cause  of  the  judgments  which  the  destroying 
angels  were  commissioned  to  inflict — here,  in  the  secularity  and  the 
thickening  corruptions  of  the  Christian  church,  is  the  beffinning  of  the 
Great  Apottaey :  having,  in  its  early  developement,  the  special  character 
issigned  it  so  ominous  in  our  own  day,  of  a  "  religion  of  sacraments  :^* 
in  which  baptism,  with  its  ritual  regeneration,  stood  prominent.  And 
curious  enough  it  is  to  observe  how  complacently  the  worthy  author, 
while  faithfully  depicting  the  evils  of  such  a  system,  regards  the  church 
of  England  in  this  matter,  and  how  happily  blind  he  is  to  the  Niceism 
of  its  baptismal  language,  which,  in  clearness  and  determinateness  of 
expression,  might  satisfy  Cyril  himself. 

Connected  with  the  sealing  of  the  election,  and  descriptive  of  the 

final  blessedness,  is  the  prospective  vision  (the  first  interruption  to  the 

continuous  series)  of  the  palm-bearing  multitude.     Then,  taking  up 

the  series  where  it  was  broken  ofi",  and  in  consecutive  order,  close  upon 

the  half  hour's  silence,  during  which  the  sealing  was  in  progress,  follow 

the  trumpets ;   the  first  four  of  which  are  explained,  as  with  most 

commentators,  of  the  successive  invasions  and  ravages  of  the  Goths, 

chiefly  in  the  fifth  century,  which  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the 

Western  empire  :  then  the  fifth  and  sixth,  or  two  first  of  the  three  woe 

trumpets,  with  their  fulfilment  in  the  Saracenic  and  Turkish  irruptions, 

**»ding  in  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  each  happily  explained 

^  elucidated  by  the  author's  perfect  acquaintance  with  his  subject, 

ttdbis  ample  stores  of  historical  illustration.     The  seventh  trumpet, 

or  third  woe  trumpet,  containing  the  vials  of  God's  wrath  on  the 

apostate  nations,  the  seat  of  the  beast,  and  those  that  bear  his  name, 

Mr.  Elliott^  with  Faber,  Cuninghame,  and  others,  thinks,  began  to  sound 

*t  the  French  R^wolation,  when  that  nation,  destined  to  act  so  fearful 
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a  part  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world,  aud  amongst  the  kingdoms  of 
the  prophetic  earth  more  particularly,  burst  on  affrighted  Europe  in  the 
commencement  of  that  unparalleled  course  of  events,  the  issues  of 
which  are  yet  hidden  in  the  womb  of  time.  France  has  been,  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  both  the  ally  and  the 
scourge  of  the  Papacy.  By  her  kings,  the  first  popes  were  fixed  in 
their  seat,  and  by  a  monarch  of  France  they  were  for  a  time  hurled 
from  it.  The  same  country,  as  a  new  thrashing  instrument,  in  the 
bands  of  a  righteous  God,  frayed  the  horns  of  the  beast,  (who,  in  the 
mysterious  dispensations  of  the  same  Almighty  Ruler,  were  reinstated 
by  Protestant  England.)  And  now  without  looking  to  prophecy,  we 
may  discern  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  indications  that  this  same 
restless  and  unprincipled  power,  once  more  reviving  the  claims,  and 
fighting  the  battles  of  her  old  protig6y  is  destined  again  to  scourge  the 
nations  and  to  try  the  church. 

We  are  thus  brought  (the  notice  of  the  seventh  trumpet  being  anti- 
cipated) to  the  era  of  the  Reformation  ;  at  which  we  were  anxious  to 
arrive,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious ;  and  as  furnishing  good 
examples  of  the  author*8  style  and  management  of  his  subject,  as  well 
as  being  to  us  the  most  interesting  of  the  yet  realised  parts  of  the 
Apocalyptic  prefigurations.  There  is  no  point  in  the  history  of  that 
event,  or  standing  in  immediate  relation  to  it,  on  which  the  Protestant 
reader  would  be  more  likely  to  dwell  with  feelings  of  awe  and  of 
anxious  expectation  ;  on  which  the  greatest  intensity  of  interest  is 
more  likely  to  be  concentrated,  than  that  immediately  preceding  its 
first  outburst ;  when  the  man  of  sin  reigned  supreme  without  a  single 
visible  opponent  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  his  spiritual  dominion ; 
when  every  rebellious  tongue  was  silenced,  and  every  knee  ready  to 
bend  to  the  representative  of  Christ  on  earth.  Nor,  perhaps,  has  the 
Apocalyptic  imagery,  either  in  its  more  terrible  or  its  more  magnificent 
aspects,  anywhere  attained  a  higher  reach  in  the  sublime,  than  in  that 
portion  of  the  scenic  series  which  Mr.  Elliott  supposes  to  correspond 
with  this  era.  The  passage  is  this : — **  And  I  saw  another  mighty 
angel  come  down  from  heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud  :  and  a  rainbow 
was  upon  his  head,  and  his  face  was  as  it  were  the  sun,  and  his  feet 
as  pillars  of  fire.  And  he  had  in  his  hand  a  little  book  open  :  and  he 
set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left  foot  on  the  earth,  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  as  when  a  lion  roareth  :  and  when  he  had 
cried,  seven  thunders  uttered  their  voices."  Rev.  x.  1 — 3.  Mr. 
Elliott,  then,  as  introductory  to  the  application  of  the  prophecy,  calls 
the  attention  of  his  reader  to  that  principle  of  allunve  reference  more 
or  less  preserved  in  the  apocalyptic  visions,  and  in  visions  figurative 
of  Christ's  actions  in  his  true  church,  to  something  opposed  to  it  and 
to  Him  ;  of  wliich  instances  had  been  previously  given.  He  then,  as 
the  allusive  reference,  here  introduces,  in  all  the  magnificence  of  paptl 
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Toytlty,  and  all  the  proud  boastmgs  and  lofty  pretensions  of  a  super- 

haman  aathority,  and  of  a  role  extending  over  land  and  sea  from  the 

farthest  east  to  the  farthest  west — Lao  X. 
It  is  certainly  a  fine  idea,  if  it  can  be  sustained,  (and  we  see  do 

Teasons  why  it  need  be  disputed,) — this  of  the  mock  Christ — the  Anti- 
ehrist — now  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  with  all  his  enemies  trodden 
under  his  feet,  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  showing  himself  as 
God ;  opening  heaven  to  the  believer,  pardoning  sins  and  dispensing 
the  mercies  of  the  covenant ;  the  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Christ,  the 
monarch  of  the  monarchs  of  the  earth,  exacting  an  idolatrous  homage 
from  a  prostrate  world.  It  is  a  fine  idea  which  represents  this  pseudo- 
Christ,  in  mock,  and  what  but  for  the  awful  associations,  would  be  the 
ludicrous  sublime,  acting  out  this  prophecy,  assuming  the  attitude  and 
parodying  the  words  of  the  true  Lord  of  aU,  and  bearing,  unwittingly, 
the  Tery  name  of  "  Lion.'*  But  we  must  let  Mr.  Elliott  finish  the 
leene. 

**  Just  when  the  Roman  Antichrist  seemed  to  have  completed  his  triumph,  and 
vheo,— not  only  without  opposition  in  Christendom,  but  with  Christendom  consent- 
ing, tpplanding,  admiring,  and  in  the  Papal  exaltation  and  reign  anticipating  the 
falfihnent  of  Christ's  promised  reign  with  his  saints, — he  acted  out  the  character  of 
Christ,  and  exerdied,  or  professed  to  exercise,  in  regard  to  both  worlds,  Christ's 
God-like  functions  and  prerogatives  ; — Just  when,  as  if  he  had  been  the  heaven- 
teat  One,  mighty  to  save,  he  opened  heaven  to  each  believer  in  his  charms,  how- 
ever laden  he  might  be  with  guilt  and  sin,  and  exhibited  himself  to  them  as  the 
(fispenser  of  the  mercies  of  the  covenant,  the  Fountain  of  grace,  the  Saviour,  the 
ivttifier,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  ; — Just  when,  as  if  he  had  been  the  heir  of  the 
vorid,  and  He  that  was  to  have  all  things  put  under  his  feet,  he  claimed  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  (and  not  those  of  the  Roman  earth  only,  but  those  in  the  mighty 
■eat  beyond,  that  enwrap  this  terrene  globe)  as  his  own,  and  receiving  homage  for 
each  one  from  the  princes  of  the  world,  enfeoffed  them  as  sovereign  lord  to  whom 
he  would ; — ^Jost  when,   after,  agreeably  with  the  anticipations  of   some  of  the 
iBdeDt  Others  respecting  the  predicted  Antichrist,  assuming  Christ's  title  of  Oonf 
even  as  if  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, — he  did,  by  acts  and  mandates,  framed  with 
t  view  to  secure  the  church  and  world  in  subjection  to  him,  as  it  were,  roar  over  his 
prejr,  and  threaten  every  opposer  ; — Just  when,  on  the  day  of  his  enthronisation, 
IS  on  a  day  of  high  festival,  there  were  exhibited,  amidst  the  applause  of  congregated 
Christendom,  paintings  on  which  art  seemed  to  have  delighted  to  lavish  its  ingenuity 
of  derice  and  of  decoration,  and  which,  as  that  which  might  best  symbolise  these 
te  threefold  prerogatives  and  functions  as  Christ's  vicar  and  impersonator,  repre- 
Kated  the  Pope  (the  usurper  Antichrist)  in  one  part,  as  beaming  like  the  new  risen 
Ml  from  heaven  upon  earth,  together  with  the  covenant  raiyibow  to  reflect  hia 
tiri^tness ;  in  another,  as  placing  one  foot  on  the  land  and  the  other  on  the  sea  ;  in 
I  third,  as  looking  and  crying,  with  the  world  in  his  clutch,  as  when  a  lion  roareth 
<>Bhii  prey  ; — Just  at  this  very  time  it  was  that  there  was  the  fulfilment  of  another 
ipnboUc  painting,  devised  by  higher  than  human  art,  and  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
^^nner,  though  framed  above   1400  years  before  it  —  a  painting  which,  in  the 
*i>iMit  of  Pitaioa,  represented  Christ  to  St.  John  as  now  at  length  intervening,  after 
^  coDoodmenty  in  vindication  of  his  own  rights,  truth,  and  people, — ^revealing 
Aiauc^ai  the  mi^ty  covenant  angel  from  heaven^  with  hie  face  ahining  as  the  aun» 
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and  a  rainbow  about  his  head, — planting  moreover  hit  right  foot  on  the  sea,  his  left 
on  the  Und, — and  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  as  when  a  lion  roareth." — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
430,  431. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  that  the  mighty  angel  whose  personal  and 
investing  glories  bespeak  him  to  be  none  other  than  the  Lord  Jesus 
himself,  appears  on  the  scene  with  the  open  book,  symholical  of  the 
opening,  at  this  time,  of  his  own  book — the  Bible  ;  with  his  right  foot 
on  the  sea  and  his  left  on  the  land,  and  announcing  with  a  loud  voice, 
as  when  a  lion  roareth,  (though  not  to  be  immediately,)  the  time  when 
'•the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished;"  and  the  earth,  delivered 
from  the  usurping  Antichrist,  sliould  be  restored  to  its  lawful  sovereign, 
as  foretold  by  his  servants  the  prophets.  The  apostle  is  then  com- 
manded to  take  the  little  book  and  to  eat  it ;  and  is  told  that  he  must 
prophesy  again  before  many  peoples,  and  nations,  and  languages,  and 
kings.  And  there  was  given  him  a  reed  like  unto  a  rod  :  "  and  the 
angel  stood,  saying,  Rise  and  measure  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar, 
and  them  that  worship  therein.  But  the  court  which  is  without  the 
temple  leave  out,  and  measure  it  not ;  for  it  is  given  unto  the  Gentiles  : 
and  the  holy  city  shall  they  tread  under  foot  forty  and  two  months." 
Rev.  X.  9 — 11  ;  xi.  1,  2.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Elliott  supposes,  the  Reform- 
ation is  prefigured,  with  a  particular  allusion  to  its  great  originator  and 
leader — Luther.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  Mr.  Elliott's  scheme, 
St.  John  is  not  a  mere  individual,  or  the  spectator  and  narrator  only 
of  these  visions,  but  that  he  himself  fills  an  important  place  in  them  : 
that  he  is  a  symbolic  person,  sustaining  a  representative  character — 
**  impersonating  Christ's  true  church  of  the  era  prefigured,  or  rather 
its  more  eminent  and  influential  ministers."  It  is  at  this  era  that 
he  may  be  considered  as  representing  Luther  and  the  Reformers,  and 
the  former  especially,  as  the  representative  of  the  latter.  And  it  is 
now,  according  to  the  same  scheme,  that  Luther  fulfils,  in  his  own 
person,  and  with  remarkable  circumstances  of  correspondence,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  prophecy — in  his  first  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel 
— his  faithful  obedience  thereto  in  spite  of  the  powers  of  Antichrist 
arrayed  against  him — his  seclusion  at  Wartburg — his  employment 
there  in  translating  the  New  Testament — and  finally,  in  his  re-com- 
mission and  prophesying  again,  &c.,  on  his  release  from  thence.  That 
there  is  harmony  enough  in  all  this,  as  detailed  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Elliott,  to  give  much  plausibihty  to  the  interpretation,  we  readily 
admit  :  but  whether  he  may  or  may  not  have  carried  hia  allusive 
system  here  a  little  too  far — whether  any  incident  in  the  life  of 
Luther  may  have  been  thus  specially  prefigured,  we  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  say  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  decide.  Two  statements, 
however,  occurring  in  this  part  of  the  author's  exposition,  we  feel  called 
upon  briefly  to  advert  to  :  sufliciently  important,  if  true,  to  juBtify  the 
anxiety  betrayed  in  their  defence  ;  but,  as  we  believe,  not  to  be  found 
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in  i\ie  words  of  the  Spirit  supposed  to  intimate  them,  nor  having  any 
foandation  whatever  but  in  the  preconceptions  and  the  expositorial 
ingenuity  of  the  excellent  author.     We  refer  to  the  authority  of  the 
dnl  magistrate  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  supposed  to  be  implied  in 
tlie  temple-measaring,   and  the   apocalyptic  sanction  given   to  the 
doctrine  of  apostolical  succession,  in  the  supposed  first  commission  of 
Lather  in  his  Romish  ordination.     It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  do 
more  here  than  just  to  advert  to  these  singular  opinions,  as  they  have 
80  recently  been  examined  in  our  pages. "*"    Nor  do  we  regret  that  occa- 
sion for  lengthened  protest  in  this  place  is  thus  removed.     It  is  no 
common  writer  with  whom  we  are  compelled  to  disagree  :  learned, 
enlightened,  liberal,  and  zealous  for  the  truth,  it  is  with  equal  surprise 
and  pain  that  we  find  him  here,  so  far  led  away  from  his  subject  and 
from  himself.     We  would  especially  lament  his  adoption  of  the  second 
of  the  opinions  specified.     That  a  Romanist  or  a  Puseyite  should  be 
eager  to  find,  or  to  invent,  some  foundation  for  bis  staple  doctrine  in 
the  Apocalypse,  and  who  recognises  in  that  book  no  portrait  of  the 
apostate  church  to  cramp  his  invention,  would  be  consistent  enough, 
But  that  a  man  who  rejects  all  the  uses  for  which  a  Puseyite  glories  in 
thii  doctrine  ;  who  is  too  intelligent  for  its  absurdity,  and  too  hberal 
fw  its  exdusiveness,  and  who,  moreover,  acknowledges  the  Babylonish 
bariot  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  Antichrist  in  its  chief  bishop ; 
whose  very  purpose  is  to  exhibit  their  abominations  and  enormities  as 
drawn  alike  in  prophecy  and  in  history  ;  who  has,  in  the  book  he  is 
making  his  study,  and  which  he  has  so  well  illustrated,  the  whole  mass 
of  imposture,  cruelty,  blasphemy,  impurity,  and  loathsomeness,  spread 
out  in  broad  and  luminous  characters  before  his  eyes — that  such  a  man 
ihoold  have  one  look  of  regard  to  bestow  on  a  spiritual  affihation  with 
BQch  a  parent,  is  an- extraordinary  instance  of  the  infatuating  power  of 
what  are  called  **  church  principles,"  even  in  their  most  diluted  and 
liberalised  form. 

The  doctrine  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  princes  has  also  led 
the  author  to  some  remarks  on  separations  from  the  churches  estab- 
hihed  by  such  princes,  and  especially  on  the  recent  movements  in 
^tland,  much  to  be  deplored.  Although  he  admits  that,  subsequent 
to  what  he  considers  the  death  and  exaltation  of  the  two  symbolical 
witnesses  at  the  Reformation,  the  witnessing  was  i*enewed  in  a  new 
^es  of  witnesses  against  papal  and  semi-papal  errors  and  usurpations ; 
yet  he  cannot  allow  to  the  Scotch  seceders  their  just  claim  to  being 
nvoUed  amongst  that  honourable  body.  This,  to  our  mind,  is  the 
ntost  serioua  practical  blemish  in  Mr.  Elhott's  work. 
We  torn  with  more  satisfaction  to  the  remaining  prophetical  deve- 


*  Vide  Coogregatioiial  Magazine  for  Decemher,  1844. 
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lopementa  of  the  great  apostacy,  in  the  sapplemental  and  retrogressive 
figurations  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  abyss  and  of  the  sea.  (Rev.  ziii. 
and  xvii.)  The  identity  of  these  with  each  other,  and  of  both  with 
the  little  horn  of  Daniel's  fourth  beast,  and  the  Antichrist  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John,  Mr.  Elliott  has  very  minutely  drawn,  and,  as  appears  to 
us,  successfully  established.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  first  six 
heads  of  the  beasts,  and  the  ten  horns,  Mr.  £.  adopts  that  generally 
received  by  Protestant  commentators  :  but  with  respect  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth  he  differs  from  all.  His  argument  here  is  too  diffuse  to 
quote,  and  too  complex  to  be  made  clear  by  abridgment.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  he  makes  the  seventh  not  a  Christian  but  a  pagan  head, 
which,  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  dragon,  (Rev.  xii.  2,)  he  thinks  it 
must  needs  be,  and  expounds  it  of  the  quadripartite  diademed  head- 
ship  established  by  Diocletian,  which,  wounded  to  death  by  the  Chris- 
tian emperors,  had  its  deadly  wound  healed,  and  was  restored  in  a  new 
form  of  superstition  in  the  papacy,  which  thus  became,  chronologically, 
the  eighth. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  vision  applied  by  Mr.  Elliot  to  the  era  of 
the  Reformation,  to  which  we  should  like  to  refer,  although  it  will 
carry  us  back  a  little,  namely,  that  in  which  the  seven  thunders  (Apoc. 
X.  3,  4)  are  introduced  ;  especially  as  a  very  good  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  author's  originality  and  independence  of  (bought  from  his 
treatment  of  this  hitherto  abandoned  or  ill-explained  portion  of  the 
apocalyptic  visions.  Indeed,  the  reader  who  may  happen  to  dip  into 
this  part  of  the  work,  will  soon  perceive  that  he  has  fallen  upon  a 
writer  who  is  no  servile  follower  of  the  opinions  of  others.  The 
correctness  of  his  interpretation  must  however  depend  here,  as  in  other 
places,  upon  the  soundness  of  his  entire  scheme,  which  makes  the 
Apocalypse  a  sacred  prefigurative  drama,  giving  a  series  of  scenic 
representations,  in  regular  ehronological  order,  of  events  affecting  the 
church,  amongst  which  those  appertaining  to  the  Reformation  occupy 
a  conspicuous  station.  It  is  also  required,  that  amongst  these  the 
antagonistic  position  of  Christ  and  Antichrist  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture, shall  have  its  place.  This  much  granted,  and  the  interpretation 
is  consistent  if  not  conclusive.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
by  commentators,  either  that  the  things  uttered  by  the  voices  of  the 
seven  thunders,  whatever  they  were,  were  never  to  be  revealed,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  presumptuous  to  inquire  into  them ;  or  else  that 
they  were  emblems  or  warnings  of  the  septenary  division  of  the  seventh 
trumpet.  Mr.  Elliott  emancipates  himself  without  difficulty  from  the 
supposed  prohibition  of  the  first  interpretation,  and  shows  the  untena^ 
bleness  of  the  second  :  which  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  is  no  interpre- 
tation at  all.  As  one  special  mark  belonging  to  these  thunders,  which 
serves  to  distinguish  them  from  other  thunders  elsewhere  mentioned  as 
proceeding  from  the  throne,  they  are  said  to  have  voieei;  by  which  it 
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to  be  andentood  that  they  were  not  simply  thunders,  bat,  at  the  same 
time,  sonnds  articulate  and  intelligibly  vocal,  analogous  perhaps  to  that 
mentioned  in  John  xii.  28.  Another  distinctive  mark  given  is  that  of  the 
thunders  uttering  their  own  voices — the  proper  reading  of  rag  tavr^y 
^M«s — not  the  voice  of  an  angel  or  from  the  throne,  but  their  own 
Toices,  as  something  contrasted  with  or  opposed  to  the  others.     And 
whereas  the  voice  from  heaven  or  of  an  angel,  commanding  the  apostle 
to  '*wn7e/'  referred  in  every  instance  to  something  faithful  and  true, 
these  voices  which  he  was  commanded  not  to  write,  related  to  some- 
thing which  was  false  and  blasphemous,  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
Toice  of  the  covenant  angel ; — 

''Which  being  so,  let  me  ask,  as  the  angel's  voice  was  that  of  Chrisi,  does  not  the 
probibility  suggest  itself  of  the  voice  of  the  thunders  opposed  being  that  of  Anti- 
diriit?  Certsinlj  the  supposition  seems  thus  far  well  to  suit.  For  the  voices  of  the 
Ptpe,  ezinessed  in  his  decrees  and  bulls,  were,  we  know,  regarded  as  oracles  from 
hesvea :  indeed,  the  name  most  commonly  given  to  them,  when  condenmatory,  was 
thtt  of  Pspal  thundert.  In  corroboration  of  which  supposition  let  me  add  that  this 
■ppendsge  of  the  Papal  Antichrist  is  recognised  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse  as  one 
of  his  most  notable  characteristics ;  it  being  stated,  in  chap.  xiii.  as  among  the  signs 
wrought  by  him  before  men,  that  he  would  cause  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven 
npon  the  earth ;  meaning  thereby,  as  I  must  here  beg  leave  to  presume,  the  lightnings 
isd  thunders  of  excommunication  from  his  mock  heaven.  Now  what  is  deemed 
worthy  of  note  in  the  one  description,  may  the  rather  be  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  other."— VoL  iL  p.  450. 

We  would  gladly,  did  our  space  allow,  follow  our  author  through  bis 
^ahorate  disquisitions  on  the  witnesses — the  church  in  the  wilderness 
—the  two-homed,  lamb-like  beast — the  image  of  the  beast — the 
Dame  and  number  of  the  beast — the  prescribed  period  of  his  power 
—and  the  actions,  the  pride,  blasphemies  and  cruelties  of  the  Papacy, 
IB  eminently  fulfilling  its  prophetic  delineations.  These  are  all  highly 
deserving  of  attentive  perusal ;  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  in  what 
farther  is  permitted  to  us,  almost  exclusively  to  the  latter,  namely,  the 
character  and  actions,  and  the  prophetic  times  of  the  Papacy,  as 
mutually  illustrating  and  confirming  each  other,  and  thus  evolving 
ftnd  filing  the  desired  basis  of  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  both 
Daniel  and  John.  Mr.  Elliott's  work,  on  this  principle  alone,  is 
inTslnable.  Here  is  indeed  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous^ 
that  (dl  the  prophecies  describing  the  rise  and  actions  of  some  future 
iQtichristian  usurpation — namely,  those  of  the  little  horn  of  Daniel ;  of 
the  beasts  of  St.  John,  with  the  harlot  rider  of  the  second;  of  the 
tntichrist  of  the  same  apostle,  and  the  man  of  sin  of  St.  Paul — have 
It  least  the  principal  part  of  their  fulfilment  in  the  Papacy.  It  is 
Kiroely  possible,  at  this  time,  to  over-rate  the  importance  of  enforcing 
thkfandamentalprincipleof  protestant  interpretation;  not  to  strengthen 
<Miraelves  in  oar  ancient  combat  with  Rome  alone,  but  in  our  daily 
^Bcomiten  with  a  new  race  of  semi-papists,  to  whom  these  portions  of 
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Scripture  are  as  awkward  and  unpalatable  as  to  the  Romanists  them- 
selves. And  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Elliott  has  rendered  his  greatest  and, 
in  these  days,  certainly  the  most  desired  service  to  the  cause  of  truth ; 
for  which  every  sincere  Protestant  owes  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 
Nor  does  the  contest  end  with  these.  There  is  a  third  party,  not 
confined  to  any  particular  profession,  but  chiefly  belonging  to  what 
may  be  called  the  Maitland  school :  neither  Romanist  nor  Puseyite, 
but  yet  helping  both  in  labouring  to  unsettle  the  Protestant  principle 
of  interpretation.  The  basis  on  which  this  interpretation,  now  under 
these  various  assaults,  rests,  requires  a  larger  notice;  and  we  have 
detached  it  from  the  list  of  subjects  enumerated  as  crowding  upon  us 
at  the  close  of  our  remarks,  for  that  express  purpose.  This  basis  is 
found  in  the  prophetic  times  or  numbers  of  1260  days  and  42  months, 
through  which  the  events  described  were  to  run,  and  in  which  certain 
characters  were  to  act  their  parts.  And  it  vrill  perhaps  surprise  some 
who  have  not  been  attentive  to  the  passing  controversies  on  these 
subjects,  to  be  told,  that  upon  the  construction  of  these  numbers, 
whether  days  or  years,  hangs  the  entire  scheme  of  Protestant  interpre- 
tation of  the  Apocalypse.  If  they  be  years,  as  admitted  by  almost  every 
commentator  of  eminence  since  the  Reformation,  the  basis  of  their 
interpretation,  though  not  its  details,  must  be  almost  of  necessity 
correct.  If,  on  the  contrary,  with  most  of  those  who  lived  and  wrote 
before  that  period,  but  who  had  little  or  no  light  to  guide  them,  they 
be  literal  days,  then  the  great  apostacy  has  no  place  in  the  Apocalypse ; 
and  we  must  believe  that  the  greatest  wonder  which,  on  so  stupendous 
a  scale,  men  or  angels  perhaps  ever  beheld — a  vast  tyrannous,  idolatrous 
empire  bearing  the  name  of  Christ — a  mock  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
co-extensive  with  the  whole  of  the  known  world  in  which  the  name  of 
Christ  was  named — was  not  of  importance  enough  to  engage  the  pen  of 
inspiration : — we  must  believe,  that  while  the  comparatively  diminu- 
tive afiairs  of  the  churches  of  Asia,  occupying  but  a  small  territory  and 
a  few  years,  were  deemed  worthy  of  special  note,  and  prophetic  warn- 
ing, the  great  usurping  church,  in  which  all  other  churches  were 
speedily  engulfed,  and  which  fills  a  space  in  the  world's  history  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  its  duration  to  the  present  time — in  whose  hands  for 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  were  the  liberties  and  the  lives  of  the 
saints — was  not,  in  this  same  book,  the  last  and  fullest  revelation 
vouchsafed  by  Christ  to  his  church,  thought  worthy  of  any  notice  at 
all : — we  must  believe,  that  the  myriads  of  martyrs  slain  by  this  church 
form  no  part  of  that  white-robed  company  who  are  yet  waiting  to  have 
their  numbers  completed  : — we  must  believe,  that  the  many  exact  and 
wonderful  agreements  between  the  things  foreshown  in  the- prophecy, 
and  the  rise,  locality,  character  and  actions  of  the  Papacy  are  accidental 
coincidences,  or  altogether  fanciful,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  church  of  Rome : — we  must  believe,  in  fact,  that  we  ar«  entifdy 
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under  a  mistake,   and  indebted  to  these  enlightened  expositors  for 
enabling  ns  to  get  rid  of  so  old-fashioned  and  untenable  an  hypothesis. 
Bat  farther; — running  parallel  with  this  is  another  desolating  and 
penecating  power,  which,  in  its  historical  fulfilments,  has  not  only  the 
iinie  exactitude  of  correspondence  with  the  great  apostacy,  but  has 
iJBo  the  adyantage,  decisive  as  we  are  compelled  to  consider  it,  of 
in  exact  fulfilment  of  prophetic  periods  or  numbers  also ;  and  these 
periods  issue  in  the  principle  we  are  in  quest  of,  namely,  the  apo- 
calyptic usage  of  a  day  for  a  year.    They  relate  to  the  double  set  of 
Mahommedan  conquests,  first  of  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Turks,  with  the  exact  prophetic  periods,  as  exactly  fulfilled,  allotted  to 
both.  They  are  very  minutely  and  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Elliott. 
Are  these,  too,  accidental  coincidences  ?  Or,  are  they  the  very  tests  and 
proofa  of  the  right  application  and  the  truth  of  the  prophecy,  such  as 
ill  prophecy  must  be  judged  by,  and  by  the  rejection  of  which,  no 
prophecy  with  this  class  of  reasoners,  if  any  hypothesis  stands  in  their 
way,  can  ever  have  the  smallest  chance  of  being  received  as  fulfilled. 

Here,  then,  on  the  strength  of  the  internal  evidence  which  has  been 

alladed  to,  we  would  prefer  to  let  the  question  rest,  rather  than  on  any 

deacription  of  evidence  ab  extra,  however  plausible,  not  excepting  that 

iQpposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  Old  Testament,     fiut  we  need  not 

entirely  slight  such  evidence,  notwithstanding.  Much  stress  is  laid  by 

the  class  of  writers  referred  to,  on  the  fact,  or  assumed  fact,  that  God 

htt  given  no  warrant  in  any  other  part  of  his  word  for  the  use  of  the 

term  day  for  a  year,      fiut  supposing  this  to  be  true — has  God  given 

any  intimation  of  his  having  tied  himself  so  rigidly  to  rule,  as  this 

obaerfation  would  imply,  that  he  cannot  adopt  in  one  age,  or  in  one 

channel  of  revelation,  or  for  some  one  particular  purpose,  anything  in 

contrivance,  language,  symbol,  or  hieroglyphic,  but  what  he  had  used 

before?    If   he    has  given  literal  dates  in  one  prophecy,  that  his 

purpose  may  be  known,  may  he  not  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  enigmatical 

onei  in  another  prophecy,  when  his  purpose  is  that  for  awhile  the  true 

period  ahould  be  hidden  ?  We  have  heard  some  pious  individuals  speak 

with  a  confidence  on  this  subject  which  has  struck  us  as  bordering  on 

the  profane ;  as  if  they  had  been  admitted  to  the  counsels  of  the  Most 

High,  and  that  nothing  could  possibly  be  said  or  done  by  him  of  which 

they  had  not  been  apprised,     fiut  has  Scripture,  the  New  Testament 

<>pecially,  nowhere  given  us  examples  of  the  use  of  the  term  day  with 

iQch  a  latitude  of  signification  as  may  suffice  to  remove  this  objection  ? 

^^riatsaid,  "  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  was  glad."  This  daff 

frferred  to  the  whole  period  of  the  present  dispensation  of  2000  years 

Wmore.     The  "great  day,"  or  judgment  day,  it  need  not  be  said, 

moat  be  a  day  of  many  years.     And  even  unknown  ages  of  futurity  are 

Penned  by  St.  Peter  (2  Ep.  iii.  18,)  "  i^/ifpay  aiww,"  the  day  of  the  age, 

«of  eteniity,  or  "for  ever,*'  as  in  the  English  version.     Again,  in  ths 
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Tery  book  of  the  Apocalypse  itself,  the  ten  days*  persecution  of  the 
church  at  Smyrna,  can  scarcely  be  taken  for  ten  literal  days. 

Now  these  instances  are  not  adduced  as  positive  warrants  for  the 
interpretation  of  a  prophetic  day  by  a  year ;  but  simply  to  show,  that 
God  is  bound  by  no  limitation  of  language  or  of  symbols,  such  as  some 
seem  desirous  of  binding  him  down  to  for  purposes  of  their  own ;  and 
that  if  he  has  nowhere  before  specifically  represented  years  by  days, 
he  has  used  the  latter  term  in  senses  sufficiently  various  and  indefinite 
to  establish,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  propriety  of  its  application  to  any 
other  case  in  the  same  metaphorical  sense,  without  any  violence  done 
to  previous  usage,  and  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  captious 
cavillings  of  some  who  would  rather  he  were  bound  than  themselvea. 
But  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  disputed,  or  rather  positively  denied 
point,  of  Grod's  having  such  a  thing  as  a  purpose  for  the  temporary 
concealment  of  the  real  dates  of  a  chronological  prophecy,  and  the 
consequent  employment  of  enigmatical  ones — we  have  an  example  in 
the  celebrated  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,  or  "*w«m,"  of  Daniel: 
which,  when  the  prophecy  was  delivered,  could  not  be  known  whether 
they  were  sevens  of  days  or  of  years.  So  inconvenient  has  this  fact 
been  found  by  interpreters  of  the  school  referred  to,  that  some,  more 
bold  than  their  fellows,  have  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  prophecy 
unfulfilled — an  instance  of  the  captivity  of  the  judgment  to  hypo- 
thesis, a  knowledge  of  which  is  not  without  its  use  in  enabling  us  the 
more  readily  to  form  our  estimate  of  the  rejection,  by  the  same  school  of 
expositors,  of  the  evidence  of  the  apocalyptic  fulfilments. 

It  is  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Apocalypse,  then,  that  we 
would  chiefly  rely  ;  and  we  are  fully  convinced  that  here  is  enough,  if 
we  will  attend  to  it,  to  develope  its  own  principles  of  interpretation, 
and  to  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  those  who  would  persuade  us  that 
all  that  has  approved  itself  to  our  convictions  in  its  accordance  with 
facts,  all  its  well-recognised  portraits,  and  all  its  exact  and  wonderful 
fulfilments,  are  no  better  than  nursery  tales  and  weak  superstitions. 

But  we  must  not  omit  here  a  reference  to  a  singular  fact,  (also  of 
the  nature  of  internal  evidence,)  with  the  argument  founded  upon  it, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Elliott  from  Tychonius,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century, 
who,  amongst  others,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Maitland,  that 
the  year-day  principle  was  unknown  in  the  Christian  church  before  the 
time  of  Wickliffe,  admits  its  necessity  in  the  case  of  the  two  witneases, 
and  starts  this  staggering  difiiculty,  namely — how  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  living  in  difierent  states  could  send  gifts  and  congratulations 
one  to  another,  if  the  time  of  the  witnesses  lying  dead  was  only  three 
and  a-half  literal  days?  Even  in  these  days  of  steam  packets  and 
railroads,  the  thing  is  manifestly  impossible.  How,  for  instance,  could 
presents  be  got  ready  and  sent  from  Rome  to  Madrid,  and  from  Madrid 
to  Rome,  within  this  time  ?     Nay,  even  before  they  could  well  be  -pro- 
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enred  and  packed  for  carriage,  tbeir  progress  would  be  stayed,  and  the 
menry-making  of  the  donors  at  an  end.  And  they  who,  as  Tychoniiis 
obserres,  were  just  before  rejoicing  over  the  witnesses'  death,  would 
be  confounded  by  the  news  of  their  resurrection. 

Bat  to  return  to  our  author,  upon  whose  work  the  bearing  of  all 
this  will  be  obyious.  If  the  remarks  into  which  we  have  been  led  be 
not  founded  in  truth,  not  only  is  he  under  a  delusion,  and  his  labour 
Doogfat,  but  we  too  have  our  creed  to  reform,  and  some  of  its  most 
eherisbed  articles  to  expunge.  The  truth  is,  and  it  is  no  use  to  shut 
oor  eyes  to  it,  that  our  principles  as  Protestants  are  undergoing  some- 
thing like  a  general  assault  by  a  portentous  combination  of  new 
enemies  and  old.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  great  enemy  of  the 
troth  had  projected  a  grand  conspiracy  against  it,  and  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  into  his  plan  of  operations,  parties  of  diversified,  and  even 
of  opposing  views  and  designs,  and  in  uniting  them,  some  designedly, 
ud  some  unwittingly,  in  a  combined  attack  upon  evangelical  protest- 
tntirai ;  and  the  question  for  us  to  decide  is — whether  in  this  posture 
of  affiurs,  we  will  keep  the  vantage  ground  which  the  word  of  God  has 
prorided  for  us,  or  whether  we  will  stand  with  our  arms  folded,  and 
^etly  surrender  our  best  defences  to  Romanist  impudence,  Anglican 
wphiBtry,  and  the  new  lights  of  German  hermeneutics  ? 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  series  of  apocalyptic  prefigurations 
we  can  only  glance  at.     The  vials  which  follow  next  in  chronological 
order,  and  are  contained  in  the  seventh  trumpet,  introduce  the  judg- 
ments on  the  beast  and  his  ten  horns,  which  are  at  once  the  punishers 
("  haters  of  the  whore")  and  the  punished.   They  relate,  in  the  scheme 
of  Mr.  Elliott  and  other  modem  commentators,  as  already  observed,  to 
the  French  Revolution,  its  antecedents,  accompaniments,  and  conse- 
quences.     Without    bespeaking    the  reader's  judgment    respecting 
f^ery  part  of  the  interpretation  given  in  the  respective  treatises  on 
these  portions  of  the  prophecy,  we  venture  to  assure  him  that,  replete 
u  they  are  with  interesting  matter,  he  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  perusal 
of  them.     He  need  not  probably  be  informed,  that  it  is  under  the  sixth 
of  these  vials,  characterised  primarily  by  the  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates, 
lymbolising  the  decay  of  the  Turkish  power,  that  we  are  supposed  by 
most  commentators  to  be  now  living.     And  all  thereafter  is  future : — 
the  fjftll  of  Babylon ;  the  final  judgments  on  the  beast  and  his  con- 
federate kings ;  the  imprisonment  of  Satan,  the  resurrection  of  the 
deid,  the  general  doom,  and  the  glories  of  the  new  Jerusalem  state — 
^  fnmish  subjects  for  contemplation  the  most  awful  and  impressive 
that  can  engage  the  human  mind.     But  we  must  not  pursue  any 
^her  our  already  extended   analysis  (imperfect  as  it  is)  of  this 
cU)onite  commentary.     The  author  in  the  latter  divisions  of  it,  relat- 
^  chiefly  to  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  adopts,  as 
^^f^j  observed,  the  miUenarian  system  of  interpretation.    Our  own 
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opinions  on  these  subjects  have  been  often  expressed ;  and  in  leaving 
our  readers  with  Mr.  Elliott,  we  concede  to  them  the  privilege  we 
claim  on  our  own  behalf — that  of  thinking  for  themselves. 

Our  remarks  may,  perhaps,  never  reach  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  the 
respected  author  of  "  Horse  Apocalypticse."  If  they  should,  we  doubt 
not  he  will  take  those  wherein  we  have  been  compelled  to  differ  from 
him  in  good  part.  We  should  have  been  wanting  to  ourselves,  if  we 
had  done  other  than  we  have.  We  should  be  wanting  to  him,  if  we 
did  not  at  the  same  time  tender  him  our  cordial  thanks  for  his  valuable 
contribution  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  biblical  literature  in 
general.  And  we  should  be  wanting  in  what  we  think  due  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  if  we  did  not  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  remarkable 
book.  It  is  clear  that  it  will  take  its  place  as  a  standard  work,  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  read  by  many  who  would  never  perhaps  have 
troubled  themselves  about  the  Apocalypse.  The  man  of  letters  will 
find  it  a  rich  literary  banquet :  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  the  arche- 
ologist,  and  the  biblical  critic  and  commentator,  will  each  have  his 
tastes  gratified,  and  his  study  rewarded :  while  the  student  of  the 
Bible — the  real  or  professed  searcher  after  the  truth,  of  whatever 
denomination  or  diversity  of  views — his  prejudices  must  be  strong 
indeed,  if  he  does  not  rise  from  a  perusal  of  these  volumes,  with 
an  acknowledgment  that  he  has  derived  both  instruction  and 
improvement. 


The  Institutions  of  Popular  Education,  An  Essay  to  which  the  Man' 
Chester  Prize  was  adjudged.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Winter  Hamiiton, 
LL.D.,  D.D.     pp.  340.     Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.     1845. 

So  long  as  education  means  the  drawing  out  of  the  faculties  and 
feelings  of  our  nature, — so  long  as  those  faculties  and  feelings  must  be 
educated  in  folly  and  vice,  if  not  in  wisdom  and  virtue, — so  long  as  the 
saying  of  Bacon,  which  was  the  still  older  saying  of  Solomon,  "  know- 
ledge is  power,*'  possesses  truth  and  force, — so  long  as  Christianity 
itself  appropriates  and  realises  the  description  of  "the  wisdom  of  God," 
and  its  first  experience  and  last  attainment,  as  a  religious  process,  is 
connected  with  **the  opening  of  the  eyes,*'  so  long  will  Shakspeare's 
emphatic  language  express  a  sober  truth, 

"  Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  heaven, 
And  knowledge  is  the  wing  on  which  we  fly  to  God.'' 

That  the  education  of  the  people  should  have  to  be  provided  for» 
and  even  to  be  advocated,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  England, 
is  a  wonderful,  yea,  an  awful  fact,  and  one  which  might  teach  a  leaaon 
to  many  parties  ;  but  we  pass  by  the  melancholy  view  of  the  subject^ 
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tnd  rejoice  tbat  "after  so  long  a  time"  the  general  mind  seems  to 

onderstand  and  feel  the  claims  of  the  instruction  of  the  people.     And 

yet  there  are  obyiously  two  classes  among  those  who  befriend  and 

promote  it,  widely  different  in  their  views,  aims,  and  motives.    The 

one  rejoices  in  popular  education,  the  other  yields  to  it ;    the  one 

cbooees  it  as  the  greatest  blessing,  the  other  adopts  it  as  the  smallest 

of  tvo  evils  ;  the  one  deems  no  effort  too  costly,  in  skill,  pains-takings 

or  money,  for  its  advancement,  the  other  does  the  little  that  it  seeks 

to  do  under  the  influence  of  a  grievous  dread  of  doing  too  much  ;  the 

one  would  treat  it  as  a  means  of  giving  power  to  the  people,  the  other 

limply  as  a  means  of  getting  or  keeping  power  over  them.     We  need 

not  Bay  to  which  class  Dr.  Hamilton  belongs. 

The  occasion  of  the  volume  before  us  was  this.  A  churchman  in 
Manchester  offered,  through  Dr.  Vaughan,  one  hundred  guineas  for 
the  best  essay  on  "  The  best  Method  of  extending  the  Benefits  of 
Edocation  to  the  People  of  England,  consistently  with  the  principles 
of  Cifil  and  Religious  Liberty."  The  adjudicators  were  the  Rev. 
Simael  Davidson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Oriental 
literature,  in  the  Lancashire  Independent  College ;  the  Rev.  Abraham 
E.  Farrar,  Wesleyan  minister,  and  the  Rev.  John  Kelly,  Independent, 
both  of  Liverpool ;  and  their  decision  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Hamilton's  Essay,  as  containing  "  more  intellectual  power,  more  prac- 
tical and  sound  sentiment,  and  greater  compactness  of  argument,  than 
toy  of  its  competitors." 

None  who  know  Dr.  Hamilton  will  be  surprised  at  this  judgment. 
There  are  but  few  men  in  the  kingdom  more  fit  for  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  important  subject  than  he.  A  scholar  himself,  whose 
literary  trifles  would  be  many  men's  hard  tasks,  possessing  great  grasp 
tnd  vigour  of  intellect,  and  having  kind  and  manly  sympathy  with 
homan  nature,  he  has  the  mental,  moral,  and  literary  qualifications 
for  setting  it,  in  all  its  breadth  and  bearings,  before  the  public  mind. 
He  vrites  like  one  whose  mind  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  theme ; 
vhose  views  are  not  a  recent  acquisition,  but  an  old  growth ;  and  who 
cm  present  it  not  alone  in  the  "cold  light"  of  reason,  but  with  the 
lining  warmth  of  love.  And  this  is  not  a  small  matter.  The  advocate 
of  the  claims  of  the  uneducated  to  be  taught  should  be  no  mere  man 
of  hcU  and  figures,  no  mere  statist  or  grammarian,  no  mere  lover 
of  social  order  and  ancient  institutions.  He  should  possess  pre- 
eminently "a  human  heart."  He  should  have  a  high  estimate  of 
human  capabilities  and  human  rights.  He  should  be  able  to  detect 
*od  appreciate  the  moral  ezceUences  of  the  neglected  classes,  and 
^  willing  justice  to  ascribe  many  of  their  defects  and  vices  to  their 
wgject.  He  should  **  yearn"  over  the  ignorant  as  deprived  of  their 
Intfaright,  and  that  through  the  treachery  of  others,  rather  than  any 
AtBit  it  themielTeS}  and  in  seeking  to  remove  their  ignorance  should 
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feel  that  he  is  pleading  their  cause  infinitely  more  than  the  cause  of 
those  whose  property  or  stations  may  be  jeopardised  by  their  want  of 
"vision."  Dr.  Hamilton  realises  these  requirements.  High  as  his 
work  must  rank  on  account*  of  the  facts  and  the  philosophy  with 
which  it  abounds,  its  greatest  charm  to  us,  we  confess,  is  the  thorough 
and  genuine  humanity  of  its  spirit.  He  speaks  like  one  of  the  people, 
he  takes  an  interest  in  them  which  no  mere  knowledge  can  secure,  he 
understands  their  heart,  and  longs  for  their  improvement,  not  as 
machines,  or  simple  elements  of  the  body  politic,  but  as  beings  of 
vast  spiritual  capacities,  and  awful  spiritual  destiny,  as  creatures  of 
God,  and  heirs  of  eternity.  His  whole  work  breathes  the  spirit  of  the 
following  just  and  noble  sentiments : — 

**  It  U  high  time  that  they  who  profess  Christianity  should  entertain  hoth  kindlier 
and  juster  feelings  towards  our  common  humanity.  We  are  too  much  swayed  hy 
the  extrinsic.  We  narrow  our  interest  too  much  by  the  caste.  We  owe  more  to 
man  as  man.  He  may  make  himself  vile,  but  he  cannot  make  himself  indifferent. 
His  greatness  will  burst  forth  in  spite  of  all  his  humiliations.  We  ought  to  reckon 
with  him  according  to  his  true  capacity  and  being.  We  are  bound  to  set  store  apon 
him  according  to  his  unseen  and  predicted  worth.  We  must  follow  him  forth  into 
his  futurities  of  existence.  Where  we  cannot  give  our  homage,  we  can  but  the  less 
withhold  our  suspense.  What  is  the  possible  of  such  a  creature !  How  tremendous 
are  the  alternatives  which  lie  in  the  infinite  of  his  existence  ! 

''  Many  vmters  suppose  us  inconsistent.  They  speak  of  man  as  unfallen.  They 
regard  him  as  now  existing  in  his  original  condition.  They  treat  him  with  scorn. 
They  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  around  him.  They  mock  and  jeer  him.  They  press 
us  to  unite  with  them  in  this  contempt.  They  rely  upon  our  concert,  because  of  our 
avowed  conviction  that  he  is  a  degenerate  creature.  But  our  animadversions  are  of 
another  kind.  We  cannot  despise  the  lowest  of  the  low,  the  vilest  of  the  vile.  We 
may  shudder  at  their  debasement.  We  may  tremble  for  their  doom.  But  our  feel* 
ings  are  at  the  farthest  remove  from  any  sympathy  with  them  who  speak  lightly  of 
human  nature.  We  see  in  it  a  fearful  lapse.  How  different  is  their  tone  from  ours ! 
We  regret  it, — ^they  make  selfish  use  of  it.  We  speak  with  pity, — ^they  sport  with  it 
in  scoff.  We  respect  the  original, — ^they  see  no  trace  of  a  higher  state.  W^e  attempt 
its  retrieval, — they  despair.  We  behold  in  each  individual  man,  the  immortal,  the 
charge  of  a  Providence,  the  subject  of  an  Atonement,  the  heir  of  an  eternal  Retri- 
bution. We  mark  the  remains  of  greatness.  We  recognise  the  capacity  and  pledge 
of  a  restoration  to  that  greatness.  We  see  what  was  the  innocence  in  the  defile- 
ment. We  learn  the  nutjesty  from  the  ruins.  Never  will  we  consent  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  such  a  being ! 

''  The  nature  of  man  is  the  shoal  on  which  all  infidel  philosophy,  and,  if  it  can  be, 
all  infidel  benevolence,  are  wrecked.  These  cannot  explain  him.  They  mark  con- 
trasts in  him  which  they  cannot  reconcile.  The  great  and  the  little,  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  the  divine  and  the  infernal,  they  cannot  adjust.  His  origin  they  cannot 
deduce.  His  recovery  they  cannot  meditate.  They  may  explore  all  secrets,  and 
master  all  difiiculties,  but  this.  Christianity  alone  makes  it  plain.  Man  is  great  but 
fidlen,  is  strong  but  sinning,  is  divine  but  debased :  therefore  is  he  spiritually  little, 
weak,  infernal.  It  brings  him  back  to  spiritual  greatness,  and  strength,  and'divinity.  It 
shows  him  all  he  was,  is,  shall  be.  It  explains  the  intermediate  stages  and  processes. 
It  accounts  for  all.  Man !  taught  by  this  religion,  I  can  abhor .  thee,  dread  thee, 
reverence  thee,  bemoan  thee,  shun  thee,  flee  thee !  But,  O  fearfUI,  mytt«rioiit  bdngt 
/  coDDot  slight  thee !"— pp.  33—35. 
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Our  object  is  not  to  write,  but  to  review,  an  essay  on  education,  and 
nt  shall,  tberefore,  proceed  to  put  our  readers  into  possession  of  a 
g»eral  Tiew  of  its  contents,  and  some  specimens  of  its  principles  and 
ityle.    }t  contains  ten  chapters,  with  the  following  titles :  — I.  Pre- 
liminary Thoughts  on  Certain  Portions  of  our  Population.     II.  On  the 
Poor,  as  a  class.     III.  On  the  Principal  Divisions  of  the  Labouring 
Gommanity.     lY.  On  the  Kind  of  Education  adapted  to  the  Poor. 
Y.  On  the  Advantages  arising  from  the  Education  of  the  People.     VI. 
On  Sabbath-schools.     VII.  On  Foreign  Systems  and  Means  of  Educa- 
tion.   Till.  On  the  Statistics  of  Domestic  Education.     IX.  On  the 
P^iet  responsible  for  the  Education  of  the  People.     X.  On  the  Means 
and  Resources  of  the  Country  to  procure  a  sound  Education  for  the 
People.  In  the  first  occurs  the  following  important  correction  of  a  very 
eommon  error,  though  it  does  not  often  assume  a  formal  shape,  and 
ID  error,  too,   into   which   we   are  perpetually  falling  in  connexion 
with  the  highest  and  most  spiritual  enterprises. 

**  In  the  trestment  of  inquiries  which  affect  population,  we  are  betrayed  into  a 
ityle  of  language,  perfectly  innocent,  but  not  equally  felicitous.    We  speak,  when 
lookiag  on  the  crowds  of  the  town  and  city,  of  the  masset  discovered  there.    Now 
we,  ia  this  wise,  talk  of  every  congeries  and  conglomerate.    We  correct  ourselves  by 
fttlifying  the  phrase  :  they  are  living  masses,  the  masses  of  human  beings.    But  our 
jadgments  are  distorted  by  the  phrase.    We  unconsciously  glide  into  a  prejudice. 
We  have  gained  a  total,  without  thinking  of  the  parts.     It  is  a  heap,  but  it  has 
stnngely  become  indivisible.      These  masses  present  to  us  no  delineations,  no  indi- 
ndualities.    When  we  speak  of  mind  in  reference  to  them,  it  is  as  though  there  was 
hot  one  mind  informing  all ;  or  of  capacity  for  feeling,  as  though  there  was  but  one 
c^Mcity  for  feeling  exciting  all.     In  reckoning  of  their  number  to  a  given  space,  or 
to  a  particular  period,  we  absolutely  break  down  these  quantities,  not  ioto  integers, 
Vat  aliqiiots  and  fractions.    We  must  reduce  the  sums  into  fifths,  and  thirds,  and 
eiglithi.    We  call  decimals  to  our  aid.     If  disaster  overtake  the  throng, — ^if  military 
oecotkm  be&ll  some  lawless  multitude, — we  hear  without  surprise,  that  perhaps 
aoly  two,  or  four,  of  the  dense  mass  have  suffered  harm  or  death.    From  the  extenu- 
•tioQ  which  this  is  supposed  to  urge,  we  might  imagine  that  the  catastrophe  was 
animially  diffused :  that  the  deadly  missive,  that  the  sabre  gash,  were  equally  dis- 
tributed.   But  each  component  was  a  perfect  system  of  existence  in  himself.     He 
^  was  wounded,  only  he  was  harmed ;  he  who  was  killed,  only  he  has  died.   . 
There  was  no  common  nerve  nor  life  in  the  crowd.    We  might  say,  only  these  were 
iajved  or  were  slain.     But  it  is  a  solecism  to  say  that  only  these  of  the  multitude 
were  thus  affected.    There  is  no  compendium  of  men.    All  others  of  the  multitude 
CKaped,  and  these  suffered  as  if  they  had  stood  alone.    They  lost  nothing  of  them- 
^'^  in  their  associates.    They  were  but  their  uncompounded  selves.    To  himself, 
to  hb  hereafter,  to  his  Crod,  each  man  is  a  separate  entity, — you  cannot  divide  nor 
Boltipty  him, — you  cannot  make  him  something  more  or  something  less, — amidst 
^I'ltever  congregation  of  his  fellows  he  is  found,  he  is  distinct  from  all,  as  though 
^  wandered  the  lone  pilgrim  across  the  tuftless  desert,  or  in  solitary  skiff  traversed 
•  ihoreleis  tea.**— pp.  8,  9. 

^  second  chapter  is  worthy  of  entire  quotation.  The  riews  it 
P^Mits  of  the  poor  are  manly  and  generous.  It  would  he  a  good 
^^  if  the  newly-reyived  passion  of  charity  were  caTised  Mid  goidtd 
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by  them.     That  charity  would  be  then  more  stable  and  less  ostenta- 
tious ;  it  would  lose  in  self-complacency,  but  gain  in  worth. 

The  third  chapter  gives  a  fair  and  discriminating  view  of  the  ten- 
dencies and  effects  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  systems; 
proving  with  ample  evidence  that  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the 
former.  Dr.  Hamilton  can  appreciate  the  poetical  aspects  of  the 
question  as  well  as  most,  but  he  can  also  appreciate  much  more  im- 
portant and  substantial  things.  Poetry,  like  "  wisdom,"  is  "  good 
with  an  inheritance ;"  but  the  inquiry  is,  **  How  are  men  to  live  ?  ** 
The  customs  of  past  days  will  not  suffice  for  the  present  population. 
''Young  England's"  *' fancies"  will  not  feed  Old  England's  people. 
Nor  is  this  all. 

**  We  inquire  in  simple  wonder,  how  it  is  that  the  trade  of  manii&ctiire  most  be 
mean,  while  the  trade  of  agricnlture  is  noble  ?  Trade  is  the  employment  of  ca|Htal 
in  labour  upon  some  work  of  God.  The  raw  material  may  be  flax,  or  it  may  be  land. 
Each  is  the  subject  of  change.  There  is  the  fine  linen.  There  is  the  abundant  harvest. 
The  producers  of  food  are  worthy  of  all  honour,  but  not  more  than  the  producers  ol 
that  which  giyes  food  its  social  value.  Food  cannot  of  itself  be  riches.  It  is  to  be 
sold,  it  is  to  be  exchanged  for  other  commodities,  and  then  the  country  is  filled  with 
plenty.  We  have  not  to  cross  wide  seas  to  certify  this.  A  country  may  be  a 
granary,  its  hills  covered  with  flocks,  its  fields  waving  vnth  fruits,  and  yet  its  people 
famish.  T%e  money  it  not  in  the  aacVe  mouth.  That  com  must  be  turned  into 
means  of  barter,  that  it  may  be  eaten.  Thus  only  can  commonwealths  become 
strong  and  great.  Instead  of  being  ashamed  of  factory  and  shop,  we  see  in  them 
the  freight  of  our  ships,  the  wealth  of  our  colonies,  the  life  of  our  commerce.  But 
there  is  a  nobler  defence.  The  Medicean  princes,  the  offspring  of  trade,  scaredy 
were  more  true  to  literature  than  have  been  our  successful  traffickers.  Mark  the 
Portico  and  Athenaeum  of  our  towns.  Observe  the  schools  and  institutions  ol 
learning.  Here,  too,  fireedom  finds  its  favoured  refuge.  The  law  of  opinion  goei 
forth  from  thence  and  rules  the  land.  These  are  the  busy  scenes  in  which  prindplei 
are  tested,  truths  discovered,  and  experiments  assured.  They  may  have  a  fault  in 
the  esteem  of  a  constantly  diminishing  feudalism.  It  is  the  power  which  then 
knowledge  gives :  it  is  the  improvement  which  their  inquisitiveness  accelerates :  H  k 
the  liberty  which  their  intelligence  demands.  Extinguish  the  manufacturing  system 
of  your  country,  and  if  you  could  yet  till  your  land  and  meet  your  debt, — ^knowledge 
would  have  lost  its  firmest  hold,  and  independence  be  driven  from  its  nobM 
asylum." — pp.  57,  58. 

The  fourth  chapter  includes  valuable  remarks  respecting  the  kind  oi 
education  that  should  be  given  to  the  poor.  Here  the  author's  standi 
advocacy  of  religious,  and  Protestant,  instruction  wiU  expose  him  to 
the  objections  of  many  friends  of  secular  knowledge,  and  his  thorough* 
going  plea  for  secular  instruction  will  expose  him  to  the  objectiom 
of  not  a  few  friends  of  religious  knowledge.  He  has  too  much  faith 
in  Christianity  not  to  base  religion  upon  personal  conviction.  He 
has  too  much  respect  for  real  learning  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  ac- 
quired in  any  very  novel  mode,  and  too  earnest  a  desire  for  its  diffu- 
sion not  to  deprecate  the  attempt.  On  the  principle  of  making  haste 
slowly,  he  would  have  men  "  begin  at  the  beginning ;"  while  on  the 
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lolid  well-laid  foundation  of  ''grammar  learning"  he  would  raise 
the  tapentmcture  of  "  all  wisdom."  The  objections  of  faith  or  fear 
to  the  doctrines  which  he  inculcates  are  sufficiently  disposed  of  in  the 
next  chapter,  which  evinces  on  statistical,  philosophical,  and  religious 
grounds,  the  adyantages  arising  from  the  education  of  the  people.  Of 
these  adyantages  we  might  almost  say,  that  if  any  man  can  be  ignorant 
after  reading  this  chapter,  **  let  him  be  ignorant."  The  tone  is  not 
apologetic.    The  war  is  carried  into  the  enemy's  camp. 

"The  qusint,  hot  just,  apothegm,  Knowledge  is  power,  does  not  give  all  the 
truth.  It  is  not  trae  that  there  is  none  other  power.  Ignorance  is  power.  It  is  a 
mAj,  eongenial,  and  earnest  capacity  for  ilL  It  selects  not  its  instruments,  it 
defines  not  its  ends,  but  it  turns  ererything  into  weapons,  and  suspects  all  as  foes. 
Iti  ttiy  ii  on  brute  strength.  Its  courage  is  fury.  It  knows  no  directing  sway.  It 
11  imressoning,  monstrous,  untameable.  It  is  not  devoid  of  cunning  and  per- 
leveraaee.  It  can  band  its  numbers,  deal  its  sophisms,  and  aim  its  blows.  And  is 
this  the  power,  which  all  confess  to  be  so  formidable,  that  we  take  to  our  embrace, 
in  fesr  <tf  the  dangers  of  popular  education  ?  You  may  blind  this  giant-force,  and 
hope  then  to  make  sport  of  its  uncouthness :  but  it  wiU  be  '  avenged  for  its  eyes'  in 
a  more  mdiscriminata  and  phrensied  ruin,  careless  that  itself  should  fall,  if  the 
framework  of  society  may  but  perish  with  it.'' — ^pp.  105,  106. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  we  have  a  fine  exposition  of  the  excellences  of 
the  system  of  Sabbath-schools  from  one  who  well  understands  their  de- 
fects, and  who  pleads  wisely  and  eloquently  for  their  perfection.  In  the 
•erenth,  important  information  is  furnished  respecting  foreign  systems 
and  means  of  education  ;  while  the  eighth  affords  information,  not  less 
important,  of  the  statistics  of  domestic  education. 

Many  circumstances  combine  to  render  the  discussions  in  the  ninth 
chapter  most  interesting.  A  great  amount  of  reading  is  brought  to 
hear  on  the  question,  "  What  parties  are  responsible  for  the  education 
of  the  people?  "  The  interference  of  governments  is  shown  to  be  un- 
filed for  and  injurious,  while  parental  power  and  responsibility  are 
placed  in  their  true  and  scriptural  light.  This  is  ''  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter." 

"  We  torn  vrith  humble  submission  and  grateful  delight  from  the  institutes  of  man 
to  the  ordinances  of  God.  In  the  laws  of  that  religion  by  which  He  reigned  before 
lu  indents  gloriously, — a  polity  and  a  church,  as  well  as  a  faith, — ^there  is  no  enact- 
iBeat  which  dissolves  parental  responsibility  in  the  education  of  offspring,  none 
vhieh  transfiers  it.  He  spake  of  the  great  ancestor  of  that  people  the  encomium 
^"liieh  contained  the  germ  of  their  government :  *  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  com- 
mud  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the 
l*Vi  to  do  justice  and  judgment.'  This  was  to  be  the  rule  of  transmission :  *  Teach 
^  thy  sons  and  thy  sons'  sons.'  '  And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
^^SiAnn,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house.'  *  He  established  a 
^^f^anoaj  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel,  which  he  commanded  our  fathers, 
thit  thej  should  make  them  known  to  their  children :  that  the  generations  to  come 
>%ht  know  them,  even  the  children  which  should  be  bom,  who  should  arise  and 
to  their  children.'    *  The  fSithers  to  the  children  shall  make  known  thy 
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truth/  Not  less  tender  and  authoritative  is  the  Christian  law:  *  Ye  fathers,  bring  up 
your  chUdren  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.*  *  Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  all  things ;  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord/  What  spoiler  shall 
come  up,  and  so  insult  our  nature, — what  blasphemer  shall  arise,  and  so  transform 
our  religion, — as  to  alienate  the  rights  of  parentage,  and  the  claims  of  childhood  ? 
The  Herod  may  not  be  at  hand ;  the  cr\-  of  Ramah  may  not  be  heard ;  but  we  will 
not  hazard  the  innocents/' — pp.  257,  258. 

The  last  chapler,  on  the  educational  means  and  resources  of  this 
country,  maintains  the  possibility  and  the  duty  of  a  voluntary  provi- 
sion for  the  educational  necessities  of  the  people.  But  we  are  unable 
to  give  extracts.  And  this  is  the  less  necessary,  as  we  cannot  doubt 
that  our  readers  will  be  induced,  by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
known  ability  of  the  author,  and  the  character  of  the  specimens  we 
have  given,  to  obtain  the  volume  for  themselves. 

It  is  peculiarly  desirable  at  the  present  time,  that  sound  and  healthy 
principles  of  education  should  be  diffused.  The  public  attention  is 
turned  towards  the  subject,  the  public  feeling  is  in  favour  of  it.  Recent 
circumstances  of  various  kinds  have  revealed  and  stimulated  the  in- 
terest taken  in  it  by  the  wise  and  the  benevolent,  while  even  the  foolish 
and  the  selfish  are  borne  along  by  the  moral  pressure.  There  may  be, 
here  and  there,  some  misshapen  remnant  of  the  unbelief  and  distrust 
of  a  former  generation,  but  at  any  rate,  if  any  do  not  speak  approval, 
they  are  obliged  to  be  silent.  The  great  deliverance  of  the  people  is  at 
hand,  and  their  oppressors  help  it  on.  The  Egyptians  are  spoiled.  But 
"zeal"  for  education  even,  may  he  "without  knowledge,"  and  like 
that  for  other  things,  without  knowledge  it  '*  is  not  good."  It  must 
itself  be  educated.  We  therefore  hail  the  work  of  Dr.  Hamilton  as 
seasonable,  as  w'ell  as  sound.  Not  that  we  would  express  an  unquali- 
fied acquiescence  in  every  sentiment  it  contains.  That  w^ould  involve 
a  grave  departure  from  the  custom  of  our  craft.  But  there  is  very 
little  that  we  should  hesitate  to  echo  and  defend.  Objections  would 
relate  chiefly  to  secondary  matters,  and  a  morbid  criticism  alone  could 
dwell  on  them.  Six  months  only  were  allowed  for  the  writing  of  the 
essay !  Of  course  the  writing  of  it  was  all  that  could  be  done,  amid 
the  pressure  of  constant  and  numerous  professional  engagements.  The 
book  as  to  its  essence  was  made  before.  The  only  need  was  that  of 
form.  The  principles  and  facts  had  not  to  be  obtained,  but  only  put 
together  and  expressed.  We  make  not  this  reference  to  time  as  an 
excuse  :  it  may  explain  some  trifling  things.  But  the  book  needs  no 
excuse.  It  is  emphatically,  a  good  book  ;  religious  without  sectarian- 
ism, learned  without  dryness,  philosophical  without  conceit,  and 
intensely  human  without  cant. 

As  to  the  style,  it  is  Dr.  Hamilton's.  We  are  not  bold  enough  to 
undertake  its  defence.  Its  abruptness — its  uncommon  terms — its  use 
of  words    in   their  "classical,"  and  not  "conventional"  sense— it9 
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OGCinonal  obscurity,  at  least  to  some  readers,  from  its  brevity — its 
lick  sometimes,  of  distension,  which,  to  refer  to  a  wise  remark  of 
Wbately's,  is  as  necessary  as  nutriment,  of  which  it  has  ahundance — 
iti  too  frequent  exclamations  and  interrogations — these  are  things 
which  we  sbould  find  it  difficult  to  vindicate,  fiut  they  are  more  than 
redeemed  by  excellences.  The  copiousness  of  diction — the  ever-ready 
iUustration — the  classical  allusion,  always  apt,  and  forcible — the 
heaatifully-fitted  phrase  and  sentiment  of  Scripture — these  are  charms 
that  give  an  equal  grace  to  the  compositions  of  no  other  writer  that 
we  are  acquainted  with.  And  even  for  .what  may  strike  us  as  defects, 
it  should  be  said,  that  different  minds  suggest  and  require  different 
styles—that  affectation  in  one  is  nature  in  another — that  there  are 
many  more  who  could  not,  than  who  would  not,  write  like  our  author ; 
and  that  his  very  faults  "  lean  to  virtue's  side"  when  compared  with 
the  common-place  correctness,  and  pointless  polish,  of  much  that  is 
continually  issuing  from  the  press. 

Sach  a  man  is  the  property,  not  of  a  congregation  or  a  sect,  but  of 
his  country ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  his  presenting  to  the 
pnhlic  some  of  the  rich  results  of  studies  prosecuted  with  no  common 
loTe,  and  yielding  no  common  fruit.  The  present  volume  is  both  a 
^olfilment  and  excitement  of  hope.  It  cannot  but  be  read,  and  can- 
not he  read  without  leaving  a  wise  and  deep  impression  on  the  mind. 
That  impression  will  be  in  harmony  with  its  concluding  appeal,  with 
which  we  close  our  notice. 

"Christian  education  is  our  want,  and  will  be  our  strength.  Let  it  be  no  longer 
<lt%ed.  Let  it  be  no  more  stinted.  Give  it  the  scale  which  it  deserves.  Grudge 
Bot  the  due  proportions.  Lift  it  on  high.  Let  it  overtower  the  noblest  monuments 
of  the  land.  Let '  Wisdom  build  her  house/  let  her  *  hew  out  her  seven  pillars/  let 
^ 'cry  upon  the  highest  places  of  the  city  !*  This  will  be  solid  fame.  It  will  be 
^  S^.  It  will  bring  all  other  blessings  vrith  it.  It  will  be  the  security  of  aU. 
It  like  Solomon,  we,  as  a  nation,  seek  '  an  understanding  heart,' — not  only  a  secular 
•*"*^  but  a  religious  discipline, — that  we  may  *  discern  between  good  and  bad,* — 
'God  will  give  unto  us  that  which  we  have  not  asked,  both  riches  and  honour/" 
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^■«  Canada  Tbmpsrancb  Advocate — The  Christian  Witness — 
'^biFrbb  Church  Magazine,  and  The  Evangelical  Magazine. — 
On  Ohjectionabie  Advertisements, 

Tbi  colonial  journal  at  the  head  of  this  list,  has  originated  a  move- 
"^t  which  wre  trust  will  continue  to  advance,  in  defiance  of  the  secret 
uiflaeQce  of  interested  parties  against  it,  until  the  whole  periodical 
literatoie  of  the  religions  world  shall  be  purged  from  ahominations 
vhidk  ha?e  often  provoked  the  sneer  of  the  infidel,  and  countenanced 
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the  merceDariness  of  the  covetous.     Its  rise  and  progress  have  been 
as  foUows. 

In  its  number  for  August  last,  there  appeared  an  article  headed 
British  Religuma  Periodicals,  in  which  occur  the  following  passages : 

"  We  seldom  or  never  take  up  a  religious  newspaper  or  periodical  from  Great 
Britain,  without  seeing  evident  tokens  of  the  extremely  stunted  growth  of  the  tem- 
perance reformation  in  that  generally  speaking,  highly  favoured  country.  As  an 
illustration  we  may  refer  to  the  Chruiian  ffitness  for  June  last,  a  paper  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  of  the  Tabernacle,  author  of  Jetkro,  the  Martyr  qf  Brro- 
manga,  and  other  able  and  popular  works.  Here  surely  we  are  entitled  to  look  for 
as  much  enlightenment  and  purity  as  in  any  periodical  in  the  empire,  and  yet  here 
in  conspicuous  characters  we  find  the  following  advertisement,  which  we  hesitate  not 
to  say  could  not  iq)pear  in  a  religious  paper  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  without 
filling  the  minds  of  its  well-wishers  with  grief  and  alarm,  and  greatly  damaging  its 
usefulness  and  circulation : 

« ( Foreign  Wines,'  &c.     [Here  follows  one  of  Schweppe's  advertisements.] 

'<  But  it  may  be  said  that  these  are  the  least  objectionable  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  that  as  long  as  the  wines  of  commerce  are  used  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  so  long  is 
it  right  and  proper  that  they  should  be  advertised  in  religious  papers.  What,  how- 
ever, will  be  said  of  the  following  advertisement  in  the  same  number,  to  which  none 
of  these  palliatives  will  apply  ? 

« *  What's  in  a  name  }*Shaksp€re, 

" '  Brett's  Improved  Patent  Brandy,'  &c.  [The  whole  of  the  advertisement  is 
omitted.] 

"  This  is  certainly  a  strange  way  of  witnessing  for  Christ,  and  we  can  compare  it 
to  nothing  but  the  advertisements  of  slaves  in  the  religious  papers  of  the  Southern 
States,  or,  if  such  a  case  could  occur,  the  advertising  of  opium  in  the  publications  of 
Christian  missionaries  in  China  or  Turkey." 

It  was  felt  by  the  Editor  and  Committee  of  the  Christian  Witness, 
that  these  remarks  applied  to  but  one  class  of  the  exceptionable 
advertisements  which  appear  in  the  columns  or  on  the  covers  of  our 
weekly  and  monthly  journals,  and  that  the  advertising  of  what  are 
called  Patent  Mbdicinbs,  for  comparatively  few  of  them  really  are  bo, 
ought  also  to  be  suppressed,  at  least  in  religious  periodicals.  The 
Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  passed  a  resolution  condemna- 
tory of  the  practice,  and  the  Editor,  in  the  number  for  November,  thua 
vindicated  that  step. 

**  This  measure  will  considerably  affect  the  profit  of  advertisements,  for  quacks  are 
among  the  best  supporters  of  the  stamp  ofiice.  But  we  have  an  unalterable  convic- 
tion that  the  step  is  right  and  proper,  an  act  of  homage  to  religion  and  decency ;  for 
the  bulk  of  quack  advertisements  are  not  meet  accompaniments  of  a  family  magi* 
zine,  which  is  the  hand-book  of  youth,  and  forms,,  to  a  large  extent,  the  subject  of 
sabbath  reading.  We  fell  into  the  current  and  followed  the  bad  example  of  the 
existing  religious  periodicals,  but  reflection  has  led  us  to  see  our  mistake,  and 
hasten  to  repair  it,  assured  that  we  shall  give  satisfaction  to  all  our  readen  who  pro- 
perly estimate  the  true  character  of  modem  quackery,  which  is  one  of  the  vilest  and 
foulest  of  all  foul  and  vile  vocations,  sustained  to  an  incredible  extent  by  fraad^ 
forgery,  and  falsehood,  and  fraught  with  delusion,  disease,  and  death !  To  puMiih 
their  nottrums  is  to  partake  of  their  deeds ;  to  receive  their  money  it  to  ahaare  tiisir 
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spoili,  and  lid  them  in  making  war  upon  mankind.  No  Tehicle  renders  them  such  assist- 
ance in  the  work  of  rapine  ai  the  religious  magazines,  which,  among  the  thoughtless 
misies,  powerfuDy  and  naturally  tend  to  dignify  the  hateful  system  and  to  sanctify 
the  nithless  imposture.  On  this  point  the  communications  of  some  of  our  corres- 
pondents are  both  startling  and  grievous,  and  such  as  show  the  necessity  of  religious 
men,  ind  reEgioua  magazines,  cutting  all  connexion  vrith  quacks  and  quackery. 

"With  respect  to  wines  and  spirits  the  affair  is  wholly  different;  it  cannot  be  a 
tin  to  prepare  and  sell  what  it  is  not  a  sin  to  buy  and  use,  and  with  respect  to  either, 
we  have  no  doubt ;  but  as  many  Christians,  both  ministers  and  members,  whom  we 
esteem  and  lore,  and  desire  to  please  for  their  good  to  edification,  entertain  opinions 
different,  in  various  degrees,  from  ours,  we  resolve,  thus  far  at  least,  to  meet  their 
viewi,  and  to  aid  them  in  their  benevolent  exertions.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
doctrinct,  which  we  deem  erroneous,  and  certain  practices,  which  we  hold  prepos- 
terous, we  admire  the  temperance  movement,  and  on  the  principle  of  nmple  expe^ 
are  prepared  to  give  our  cordial  aid  in  advancing  it.'' 


This  annonncemeiit  was  followed  iu  a  few  days  by  the  following 
pimgraph  in  The  Free  Church  Magazine. 

"Quack  Advbrtisbments. — Our  indignation  has  often  been  excited  by  the 
tmbloahing  admission  of  odious  announcements  of  quack  medicines,  lotteries,  and 
intoxicating  drinks,  into  the  columns  of  our  religious  magazines  and  newspapers ; 
and  we  have  arranged  for  the  preparation  of  an  article  calling  public  attention  to  the 
labject.  We  rejoice,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Wiinett,  our  com- 
plaint it  likely  to  be  anticipated  ;  and  although  we  cannot  enumerate  all  the  other 
tranigresaon,  we  understand  that  the  Evangelical  Magazine^  the  Baptist  Magazine^ 
the  Patriotf  and  the  Watehman,  seldom  or  never  want  such  advertisements — we, 
therefore,  call  on  them  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Christian  Witness  forthwith. 
Oar  contributor  is  collecting  files  of  the  different  offenders,  which  includes,  we  are 
urrjr  to  learn,  some  of  our  Free  Church  papers ;  and  when  he  has  completed  his 
collection,  we  shall  publish  the  whole." 

Having  expressed  ourselves  strongly  in  committee  upon  the  loath- 
iome  abominations  of  many  of  the  advertisements  in  question,  we  felt 
ooneWes  bound  to  announce,  *'  That  advertisements  relating  to  Quack 
MeHeines,  Winee,  and  Ardent  Spirits,  will  not  be  received,"  and 
inserted  on  the  covers  of  The  Congregational  Magazine. 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  trustees  of  The  Evangelical  Magazine 
luve  followed  these  good  examples,  as  will  be  learned  by  the  following 
extracta  from  their  number  for  January. 

"  Moch  discussion  has,  of  late,  been  held  among  the  friends  of  religion  and  huma- 
^^  on  the  subject  of  certain  advertisements  which  occasionally  make  their  appear- 
ttce  on  the  covers  of  our  religious  periodicals  ;  and  heavy  censures  have  been  pro- 
Mnced  upon  ourselves  and  others  for  not  having  excluded  all  aimouncements  of 
pndt  me^emes,  spirits^  and  wines.  We  beg  at  once  to  say,  that  we  have  no  desire, 
1^  any  act  of  ours,  to  retard  the  progress  of  national  reform,  or  to  put  a  stumbling- 
IM  in  the  way  of  our  brethren.  We  are  firm  friends  to  the  temperance  cause  ; 
■id  detest  quackery  in  medicine,  in  religion,  and  in  mercantile  life. 

"We  win,  therefore,  cheerfully  abandon  in  future  the  publication  of  all  advertise- 
■c&ta  of  quick  medicines ;  which  will  be  an  act  of  homage  to  our  own  taste  and 
J<dg>Mil,  BO  kn  than  a  concession  to  the  strongly  expressed  opinions  of  some  of 
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our  best  Mends,  who,  vrith  ourselves,  deeply  deplore  the  disease  and  mortality  ooea^ 
sioned  by  the  nostrums  of  medical  quacks  published  daily  in  this  vast  metropolis. 

"  In  conceding  the  second  point  pressed  upon  us  from  so  many  quarters,  we  most 
beg  it  distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  we  do  not  regard  it  as  unlawful  to  sell  or  biiy 
spirits  or  wines,  and  that,  therefore,  we  cannot  hold  it  to  be  sinful  to  adYertiae  tbeoL 
But  as  many,  whom  we  greatly  respect,  differ  from  us  on  these  points,  we  shall  oon- 
sider  that  we  are  acting  on  the  safe  side  in  acceding  to  their  warmly-expresaed 
wishes.  If,  in  doing  so,  we  can  in  any  degree  advance  the  cause  of  temperance,  m 
shall  indeed  greatly  rejoice.  But  we  must  look  to  those  friends  whose  wishes  we  aif 
anxious  to  consult,  that  they  will  do  the  utmost  in  their  power  by  promoting  the  stk 
of  the  magazine,  to  prevent  loss  to  the  cause  of  the  widow  and  fatherless." 

The  Editor  of  The  Free  Church  Magtuine  has  arraigned  The  Baptut 
Magazine^  The  Baptist  Reporter^  The  Evangelical  Maganne,  and  The 
Watchman  and  The  Patriot  newspapers,  for  inserting  advertisementa 
which  excited  in  his  mind  "feelings  of  mingled  indignation  and 
disgust."  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  these, 
but  in  others  we  fear  there  are  not  any  signs  of  amendment.  We 
therefore  earnestly  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  editors  and  proprietors 
of  all  the  religious  journals  in  the  empire,  "to  purge  out  this  old 
leaven,*' — to  make  a  speedy  end  of  this  just  reproach.  Culpable  neglect 
alone  could  have  permitted  it  to  reach  its  recent  state  of  enoimity. 
All  parties,  editors,  proprietors,  and  publishers,  must  share  in  tha 
blame,  for  we  have  all  been  negligent  about  it ;  but  now  attention  haa 
been  called  to  it  by  the  faithful  remonstrances  of  our  colonial  con- 
temporary, and  its  manifold  evils  have  been  confessed,  we  must  not 
rest  satisfied  till  all  works  consecrated  to  the  advocacy  of  Christian 
truth  and  holiness  be  purified  from  these  ofiensive  announcements. 

Eclectic  Review. — Its  present  Position. 

The  Eclectic  Review  was  established  in  lti05  by  a  few  gentlemen  d 
property  and  learning,  and  several  ministers  of  different  denominationa, 
amongst  whom  were  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Greatbeed. 
The  latter  gentleman  was  chosen  its  first  editor,  but  the  incessant 
application  which  it  demanded,  impaired  his  health  so  seriously  as  tc 
render  his  resignation  of  the  ofiice  indispensable.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  pious  young  barrister,  Daniel  Parken,  Esq.,  who  for  six  years  ably 
and  successfully  carried  forward  the  work,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  i 
sudden  accident  in  the  morning  of  his  days.  How  the  editorial  chaii 
was  filled  up  on  this  event  we  know  not,  but  for  many  years  it  wai 
occupied  with  much  ability  by  Mr.  Josiah  Conder,  who,  howef<er, 
vacated  it  in  favour  of  Dr.  Thomas  Price,  its  present  iz^ifted  editor. 
During  this  period  its  pages  were  enriched  by  contributions  fh>m  the 
ablest  writers  connected  with  the  Dissenting  body,  such  as  Robert  Hall, 
John  Foster,  Olinthus  Gregory,  John  Pye  Smith,  and  Isaac  Taylor.  In 
the  lapse  of  years  its  general  character  was  changed  by  the  decrease  oi 
withdrawment  of  its  early  friends,  and  it  became  the  advocate  of  ndoii* 
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tary  Donconformity  as  well  as  of  evangelical  religion.  The  tone  of 
lome  recent  articles  ou  ecclesiastical  questions  and  the  principles  of 
otben  on  political  changes  have  not  heen  acceptahle^  as  we  intimated 
io  our  Isst  namber^  to  a  large  body  of  English  Nonconformists.  This, 
ve  believe^  has  been  one  amongst  many  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  7^  British  Quarterly  Review,  How  this  affair  is  regarded  by  a 
large  class  of  Dissenters  in  Scotland,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
pangraphs  in  the  last  number  of  The  United  Secession  Magazine: — 

"  Since  the  agitation  of  the  Voluntary  controversy,  the  Edectie  has  given  increased 
pronunence  to  the  principles  of  dissent,  and  has  stood  forward  as  a  decided  ^vocate 
of  the  tati-chnrch  and  state  conference  held  in  London  last  summer,  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  and  oomhining  the  energies  *af  Dissenters  throughout  the  kingdom  in 
•ctiTe  and  systematised  opposition  to  civil  establishments  of  religion.  The  growing 
merits  of  the  Eclectic  have,  in  some  quarters,  been  charged  against  it  as  an  offence. 
It  has  become  too  decided  for  a  certain  class  of  Dissenters  in  the  south.  Our  readers 
may  not  be  aware  to  what  extent  there  prevails  in  some  circles  of  nonconformity — 
especially  the  metropolitan — a  shyness,  if  not  a  timid  aversion  to  press  upon  public 
■ttention  the  prmcipUs  of  dissent.  When  a  practical  grievance  pinches  the  toe, 
there  is  at  times  a  considerable  outcry ;  but  after  the  formalities  are  gone  through  of 
a  reoKmstrance  with  government,  and  a  few  petitions  to  the  legislature,  the  non- 
eoM  resume  their  quiet  course,  apparently  relieved  by  a  little  clamour,  and  con- 
Moting  to  bear  their  grievances  under  protection  of  an  occasional  protest.  A  great 
body  of  the  English  Dissenters,  however^  are  tired  of  this  gingerly  dallying.  They 
are  retohred  to  act  and  to  continue  to  act — to  attack  the  root  of  the  evil  in  the  priu' 
c^  on  which  state  churches  are  based,  and  to  rouse  their  brethren  and  the  com- 
munity to  a  sense  of  its  sinfulness,  injustice,  and  impolicy.  The  Eclectic  Review  has 
taken  this  side.  It  has  done  so  vrithout  violence,  but  with  straightforuardness  and 
^ediion.  In  this  course  its  tone  is  in  keeping  with  the  cause  which  it  advocates,  and 
with  the  high  reputation  for  talent  which  it  has  hitherto  sustained.  What  then  ? 
^^,  the  men  that  peep  and  mutter  at  practical  grievances  must  have  a  journal  of 
their  own — a  journal  occupying  the  same  field  as  the  Eclectic^  under  the  name  of  the 
^iiA  (hutrierly  Review.  Hostility  to  the  Eclectic  is  of  course  disavowed;  but  it  is 
io^Ted  in  the  very  nature  of  the  undertaking.  It  is  acknowledged  that  both 
jomnals  cannot  continue  long  to  exist.  The  competition,  then,  is  one  in  which  the 
c&itence  of  the  Bdeetie  is  perilled,  because  it  has  taken  its  stand  on  principle — to 
the  extent  of  supporting  the  anti-state  church  movement  as  a  legitimate  and  likely 
nethod  of  promoting  the  cause  of  religions  liberty.  We  call  on  our  readers  to  mark 
the  state  of  the  case.  We  ask  if  the  Ecleclie  Review  has  not  strengthened  its  claims 
by  the  very  course  which  has  evoked  the  hostility  of  the  chiefs  of  *  moderation.' 
^e  trust  the  rival  journal  will  meet  with  no  countenance  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom; 
uul  that  the  friends  of  the  Voluntary  principle  among  us  will  display  some  alacrity  in 
itrengithening  the  Eclectic  as  the  well-approved  advocate  of  our  cause." 

We  most  confess  that  we  deeply  deplore  this  style  of  remark,  which 
is  but  little  ciJcttlated  to  advance  the  cause  our  brother  editor  has  at 
bnrt;  for,  in  fact,  it  is  neither  kind  nor  just.  Dr.  Yaughan,  the 
•ditor  of  **  The  British  Quarterly,'*  when  residing  in  one  of  the  most 
Qiitocnitic  parishea  of  the  empire,  and  at  the  time  his  ministry  was 
^^^c^pcntly  attended  by  some  of  the  highest  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
^  tbe  cmuige  in  the  vestry  of  that  parish  to  assert  the  voluntary 
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principle,  and  also  to  resist  the  payment  of  church-rates,  before  thi 
assembled  magistrates,  at  the  hazard  of  making  sacrifices  such  as  sodm 
of  his  opponents  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  risk.  That  gentleman  am 
his  supporters  are  not  deficient  in  attachment  to  the  voluntary  principle 
nor  in  earnest  desire  for  the  abolition  of  established  churches,  as  thei 
publications  will  evince.  But  they  will  not  seek  these  objects  by  main 
taining  an  "  active  and  systematised  opposition*'  to  the  certain  injur 
of  spiritual  religion  in  the  churches,  nor  by  allying  themselves  witl 
chartists  and  rash  and  reckless  partisans,  to  the  vast  scandal  of  Chris 
tian  brethren  of  other  denominations,  and  to  the  certain  peril  of  thei 
own  spiritual  prosperity.  For  ourselves,  we  can  sincerely  say,  that  wi 
have  no  **  hostility*'  to  the  EcIectic,^T  its  estimable  editor,  but  heartil; 
wish  it  may  retain  the  support  of  all  classes  of  Dissenters,  which,  how 
ever,  can  alone  be  secured  by  forbearance  and  charity. 

The  Jewish  Chronicle. — The  Voice  of  Israel. — The  State 

of  the  Jews. 

These  periodicals,  conducted  by  sons  of  Abraham,  the  former  i 
Mosaic,  and  the  latter,  a  Christian  Jew,  must  be  regarded  with  dee] 
interest,  by  all  who  long  for  the  salvation  of  Israel.  Time  was  whei 
the  Jewish  mind,  at  least  in  this  country,  was  as  stagnant  as  the  Deai 
Sea ;  and  any  sign  of  life  was  as  great  a  wonder  as  a  ripple  upon  it 
leaden  waters.  But  Divine  Providence  (may  we  not  indeed  say  tb 
Spirit  of  God?)  has  stirred  it  to  its  lowest  depths;  and  it  is  impos 
sible  to  predict  the  results  of  the  commotion.  Our  readers  know  tha 
a  synagogue  of  reformed  Jews,  throwing  aside  the  traditions  of  thei 
fathers,  already  exists  in  London  ;  and  within  the  last  few  days, 
Jews*  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  has  been  established  in  one  o 
their  old  synagogues,  now  denominated  "  Sussex  Hall y**  in  honour  o 
his  late  Royal  Highness,  who  took  an  enlightened  interest  in  th 
welfare  of  that  people.  As  a  specimen  of  the  feeling  at  work  amonga 
them,  we  extract  a  few  sentences  from  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  from  th 
pen  of  some  conservative  Jew  : 

"  We  English  Jews,  in  this  country,  but  not  of  it,  pray  constantly  to  return  t 
Jerusalem,  and  our  own  land.  We  want,  therefore,  no  modem  assimilating  pita 
to  draw  us  nearer  to  the  Christians,  and  gradually  pave  the  way  for  a  gentle  slid 
into  Trinitarianism  and  emancipation.  We  want  no  schemes  which  will  give  on 
children  the  power  to  say,  '  Our  fathers  did  as  they  liked,  and  vrithout  aothoiit 
altered  what  they  pleased,  and  we  will  do  the  same.'  There  would  be  no  end  t 
reforms,  if  they  were  once  sanctioned ;  there  is  no  power  now  which  can  tanftlft 
them,  and  therefore  every  man  who  takes  upon  himself  to  set  up  for  a  leligioi 
maker  is  without  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  if  tee  were  m  (tur  own  land,  wouU  I 
amenable  to  the  penalty  of  death  !" 

How  uniform  are  the  arguments  and  instruments  of  sacerdotal  aai 
traditional  religion,  whether  it  be  perverted  Judaism  or  corrapte 
Christianity ! 
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The  Rev.  Ridley  Herschell,  if  we  mistake  not,  couducU  The  Voice  of 
Itndf  which  is  very  saperior  to  the  preceding  in  style  and  execution^ 
tad  containB  much  curious  information  respecting  tke  opinions, 
pontioD,  and  proceedings  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  England  and  foreign 
pvti.  Both  works,  which  will  not  cost  together  sixpence  a-month, 
thoold  be  seen  by  those  of  our  readers  who  feel  soUcitous  for  the 
githerbg  in  of  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.*' 


CURSORY  NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

DuuMo  the  last  8imimer»  our  learned  friend  Dr.  Henderson,  Theological  Tutor  of 
Ui^bory  Coll^^e,  made  "  A  Tour  to  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont/'  and  has  just  pnh- 
fiihed  i  Tolome  entitled  "  Thb  Vauoois  ;  comprising  observations  and  remarks  on 
the  origin,  history,  and  present  condition  of  that  interesting  people."  As  an 
operienced  and  accomplished  traveller,  our  readers  will  find  Dr.  Henderson  a  valu- 
tble  guide  to  scenes  that  were  formed  by  the  Creator  as  the  strongholds  of  his 
pcnecuted  church,  and  that  have  witnessed  the  faithfulness  of  his  saints,  even  to 
tlw  deith.  We  hope  to  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  this  seasonable  volume  at 
an  early  opportunity.     (J.  Snow.) 

Tkose  who  heard  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Morris,  of  Holloway,  deUver  an  introductory  dis- 
coone  at  Cheshunt,  at  Bassingboume,  and  at  Stockwell,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be 
Kdidtoat  to  revive  the  powerful  impression  which  its  delivery  produced,  by  perusing 
its  t|Rrit-8tirring  statements.  We  are,  therefore,  happy  to  announce  its  publication, 
uder  the  title  of  *'  Congregational  Dissent  Apostolical  Conformity,"  and  can  assure 
thoie  who  did  not  hear  it,  tliat  we  have  rarely  found  so  much  Scripture  principle  and 
looiid  common-sense  condensed  into  so  few  pages  of  vigorous,  idiomatic  English. 
It  win  weU  repay  a  perusaL    (C.  A.  Bartlett.) 

The  first  number  of  a  useful  work  has  just  appeared,  entitled  "  The  Continental 
Echo,  and  Protestant  Witness,"  to  supply  a  cheap  and  popular  medium,  by  which 
British  Christians  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  and  literature  of 
Foreigii  Protestants,  and  also  to  be  an  organ  for  promoting  and  manifesting 
p^ristian  anion.  The  idea  is  good,  for  such  a  work  is  much  wanted,  and  we  hope 
It  win  be  supported.  The  first  number  has  much  interesting  infomuition,  especially 
"^tog  to  the  relic  of  the  holy  coat  at  Treves,  and  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  a 
^^*^lic  priest,  John  Ronge,  with  the  Bishop,  for  tolerating  such  superstitions. 
(J-  Snow.) 

Tbe  Rey.  David  E.  Ford,  whose  pungent  essays  are  well  known,  and  have  been  very 
^'*^hai  just  published  a  fourth,  on  a  subject  which  calls  for  the  attention  of  both 
*^*iiterB  and  churches,  "  Laodicea ;  or,  Religious  Declension ;  its  Nature,  Indica- 
^Mitti  Causes,  Consequences,  and  Remedies."  We  cannot  pledge  ourselves  to  an 
^PPivval  of  every  sentiment  that  may  be  found  in  this  little  book,  but  it  is  a  search- 
ing and  futhfiil  appeal  on  subjects  of  vital  moment,  the  perusal  of  which  must 
^  improve  the  heart  and  the  life.     (Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.) 

^e  htve  just  received  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith's  promised  pamphlet,  entitled 
"Tbe  Romanism  of  Italy.  Preceded  by  a  Correspondence  vnth  the  Catholic  Institute 
V  Ea^d."  It  is  full  of  information,  but  we  must  reserve  our  remarks  till  a 
**««iiBmber.    (J.  Snow.) 

String  long  ago  recorded  our  opinion  of  the  general  excellence  of  Mr.  Vincent 
IloM&o's  *«Psalmitt:  a  Collection  of  Psahn  and  Hymn  Tunes,  suited  to  all  the  varieties 
^^(>Med  Psahnody/'  we  are  happy  now  to  announce  that  it  is  republished  in  fomr 
'ViTilf  mmI  pmriSt  tht  otto,  tmor,  trebie,  and  hau.    Each  containing  the  40O 
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pieces,  but  in  so  compact  a  form  that  it  may  be  conTemently  carried  in  the  pocket 
whilst  the  musical  typography  is  remarkably  distinct  and  very  beautifully  executed 
(J.  Haddon.) 

Our  more  erudite  readers  who  perused  with  interest  the  elaborate  series  of  papen 
"On  Christian  Baptism/'  which  appeared  in  our  volumes  for  1841,  1842,  and  184S 
will  be  gratified  to  know  that  they  are  now  avowed  by  their  author,  the  Rev.  Johi 
H.  Godwin,  the  resident  tutor  of  Highbury  College,  who  has  reprinted  them  in  i 
volume  with  considerable  additions  and  alterations.  It  is  a  book  that  cannot  fail  U 
make  an  impression  upon  all  candid,  scholar-like  minds,  and  we  rejoice  that  Uu 
usefulness  of  its  essays  will  be  greatly  extended  by  this  separate  publication.  (J.  Snow.] 

The  knowledge  which  our  children  acquire  of  the  families  and  countries  of  the 
earth  by  taking  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  is  one  amongst  many  benefiti 
which  result  therefrom.  To 'promote  this  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bums  has  published  i 
valuable  book  for  Christian  children,  entitled  **  Missionary  Enterprises  in  many  Lands, 
with  a  brief  History  of  Missionary  Societies."  It  will  excite  the  compassion,  inflame 
the  zeal,  and  inform  the  minds  of  its  juvenile  readers.     (Aylott  and  Jones.) 
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HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
Appeal  of  one  of  Us  Fr tends, 

Wi  leave  the  subjoined  note,  addressed  to  one  of  the  Secretaries,  to  speak  for 
nielf.  The  writer  wishes  to  remain  unknown.  May  we  hope  that  his  zeal  will  pro- 
voke many !  In  order  to  make  his  remarks  better  understood,  it  is  desirable  to 
itite,  that  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  several  gentlemen  came  forward 
tad  promised  specific  sums,  if  a  certain  number  could  be  obtained  during  the  year. 
"nmi  one  promised  £bt  if  thirty-nine  would  do  the  same.  Another  promised  £10, 
for  five  years,  if  twenty-nine  others  would  give  the  same  amount.  A  third  party 
pnmiised  JC50,  if  other  nine  would  join  him.  All  this  has  been  again  and  again 
>t>ted  to  the  readers  of  **  The  Christian  Witness:'  The  progress  up  to  this  time  has 
BOW  to  be  mentioned.  The  first  list  has  been  happily  completed.  The  second  list 
^  oiIt  received  a  small  proportion  of  names.  The  third  list,  however,  is  near  its 
completion,  and  our  hope  ii,  that  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  writer  of  the  note  will 
"KMed  in  accomplishing  his  object.  Only  two  sums  of  £50  are  now  needed  to 
i^c^  the  liberal  offer  of  our  friend.  Deeply  should  we  regret  that  his  desire 
i^mqU  Dot  be  realised. 

'*  W ,  13M  Jan.,  1845. 

"My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  expecting  to  hear  from  you,  claiming  the  promised 
^tQpon  conditions,  and  also  the  first  £10  of  annual  subscription.  I  can  assure 
!ov  I  ihaQ  be  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have  already  £450,  and  you  shall  then  not 
^  Vhi|  before  you  can  say  the  £500  is  in  hand.  I  am  unwilling  to  entertain  the 
^  thil  3rou  win  inform  me  you  have  not  succeeded  in  both  instances  in  obtaining 
the  Teqntred  sums,  yet,  I  must  say,  your  silence  causes  doubts.  It  cannot  be  that 
tkii  CliristiaB  eountry  is  destitute  of  individuals  that  are  able  to  meet  these  pro- 
r«ih;  wiUier  should  we  find  them  unwilling,  did  they  but  rightly  value  the  grace 
^f^vLoivlJeiai  Cbriit,  who  thongh  he  was  rich  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor. 
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This  done,  it  would  then  be  no  less  considered  the  duty  than  the  privilege  of  wealthy 
Christians  to  aid  in  this  blessed  cause,  and  we  should  find  their  benevolence  not  only 
extending  to  our  own  land,  but  even  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  that  they  might 
hear  of  the  salvation  of  our  God.    Waiting  your  reply  as  to  how  this  matter  itandi, 

"  I  am,  my  Dear  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

"  J.  W." 

"While  souls  are  perishing,  some  men  are  only  anxious  about  power.  The 
spirit  of  bigotry  is  producing  in  many  rural  districts  injui'ious  effects.  Tt  enters  into 
social  life,  and  even  into  the  domestic  circle,  and  sows  the  seeds  of  bitterness  and 
strife.  Religious  teachers,  who  should  be  men  of  peace  and  promoters  of  concord, 
are  widely  and  actively  employed  in  fomenting  division,  and  many  of  our  missionaries 
are  assailed,  not  with  the  weapons  of  truth  and  righteousness,  but  with  those  of 
contempt,  calumny,  and  angry  denunciation.  Happily,  the  arm  of  the  law  protects 
the  missionary,  or  personal  liberty  would  in  some  instances  be  in  danger !  The  high 
church  notions  and  delusions  of  some  of  their  active  men  seem  to  produce  an  un- 
happy effect  on  the  mind,  and  to  transform  well-educated  and  naturally  amiable 
individuals  into  harsh,  domineering,  and  bitter  opponents." 

The  working  of  ''  The  Allotment  System." 

Tlie  following  extracts  will  show  that  even  plans  which  might  greatly  benefit  the 
labouring  poor  are  likely  to  be  perverted  I)y  bigotry  into  great  evils.  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  "  allotment "  system  will  be  made  an  engine  of 
oppression  in  the  hands  of  influential  men,  and  in  many  instances  keep  away  from 
the  chapel  some  who  now  attend,  though  not  decidedly  religious,  while  it  will  oppress 
the  pious  poor  who  are  desirous  of  aUeviating  their  condition.  A  missionary  in 
Norfolk  thus  writes : — 

"  Had  it  been  possible  for  party  infiueiice  and  a  strong  combination  of  effort  to 
have  prevailed  against  the  truth  of  Gorl,  our  voice  had  long  since  been  silenced,  and 
our  small  sacramental  band  had  ceased  to  exist. 

**  The  allotment  system,  as  worked  by  the  clergy,  presents  a  formidable  barrier  to 
our  village  labours.  The  peasantry  frequently  apologise  for  their  absence  from  our 
services  by  saying, '  Sir,  we've  each  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  we  dare  not  anger  the 
pareonJ  " 

Another  missionary  in  Yorkshire,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  says, — 

"  We  have  recently  had  a  change  of  clergymen,  by  which  we  have  had  given  to  us 
a  vicar  and  curate  of  the  high-church  school,  instead  of  a  Puseyite.  To  the  present, 
things  have  gone  on  so  comfortably  that  we  began  to  hope  that  all  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  all  parties  in  the  parish  ;  but  all  on  a  sudden  the  vicar  has  proposed,  it  is 
said,  to  divide  the  church  lands  into  allotments  for  the  parishioners,  so  as  to  allow 
each  family  a  portion ;  but  with  this  understanding,  that  the  holders  of  the  land 
shaU  both  attend  the  church  themselves,  and  send  their  children  to  the  church  schools. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  all  this  will  work,  if  carried  into  effect.  I  fear  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  humbler  classes,  (poor  as  they  are,)  they  will  be  tempted,  in 
many  cases,  to  take  the  land  on  the  conditions  stated.  The  only  thing  I  feel  that  I 
can  do  is,  to  leave  the  thing  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  alone  can  help  in  such  a  case.** 

Some  of  the  other  missionaries  are  greatly  afraid  that  the  whole  scheme  of  allot- 
ment, so  far  as  many  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  are  concerned,  is  one  intended  to 
extinguish  the  little  liberty  that  yet  exists  among  the  poor  in  agricultural  districts. 
They  give  some  weighty  reasons  for  this  suspicious  view  of  the  subject.  The 
missionaries  are  deeply  anxious  about  the  temporal  interests  of  the  poor  on  their 
several  stations.  They  know  their  numerous  privations,  and  how  much  they  need 
the  considerate  aid  of  enlightened  and  benevolent  men,  not  in  the  th^M  of  charity, 
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but  in  the  form  of  Ubour.  And  where  full  labour  cannot  be  obtained,  the  allotment 
ijitem  appears  to  many  of  them  the  best  device  for  alleviating  their  troubles.  But 
then  iht  missioiiaries  meet  with  many  proofs  that  men  who  are  liberal  in  politics, 
and  aomfliatfy  the  friends  of  religious  liberty,  are  so  ignorant  of  its  first  principles, 
that  they  do  not  know  they  are  violating  them  when  they  eject  the  cottager  from  bis 
dwelling,  *'  because  he  goes  to  the  Dissenting  chapel."  This  alarms  them,  and  they 
tremble  for  the  religious  liberties  of  the  poor,  if  the  allotment  system  should  come 
gencraily  under  the  control  of  the  clergy  and  of  land-owners. 

Compulsory  Baptitma. 

Bat  it  is  not  only  in  temporal  matters  that  the  spirit  of  party  is  shown :  it  Is 
extending  to  religious  matters  more  widely  than  many  are  aware  of.  We  have  been 
accnstomed  to  the  outrageous  claims  of  the  tractarian  clergy,  as  to  their  being  the 
only  anthorised  dispensers  of  the  sacraments ;  but  we  believe  the  following  case  is 
entirely  new  even  for  that  class  of  men. 

*'  A  clergyman  in  the  favoured  diocese  of  Exeter  called  on  the  parents  of  the 
chOdren  who  attended  the  school  connected  with  the  church,  to  inquire  if  any  of  the 
children  had  been  baptized  by  Dissenting  teachers.  He  found  two  or  three  in  one 
famfly  in  that  situation.  He  insisted  upon  the  parents  procuring  godfathers  and 
godmotben,  and  taking  them  to  church  to  be  re-baptized,  or  they  would  be  imme- 
diately dismissed  from  the  school !  This  seemed  so  incredible  that,  when  the  state- 
inent  appeared  in  the  journal  of  the  missionary,  a  note  was  written  to  him,  request- 
ing his  authority,  and  begging  him  to  be  quite  certain  that  what  he  mentioned  could 
bear  miestigation,  and  was  not  a  mere  report.     His  reply  is  as  follows : — 

"  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  obliging  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  I  rode  to 

A — ,  not  willing  to  trust  to  reports ;  went  to  the  Rev.  Mr. .     He  received  me 

coarteomly,  hot  expressed  his  determination  to  carry  out  his  principles  *,  acknow- 
ledged having  expelled  three  children  from  the  church  free-school,  and  his  intention 
to  aclude  all  who  had  not  been  baptized  by  one  of  God* 8  regvlarly  ordained  minietert, 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  thirty-five  years  at  C ,  and  during  that  period  had 

^dnunittered  the  rite  to  hundreds  of  children,  but  had  never  before  known  a  clergy- 
Bua  carry  matters  to  such  a  length.  His  reply  was,  that  the  imfaithfulness  of  others 
vtt  DO  role  for  him :  he  vras  determined,  notwithstanding  the  hard  things  that  were 
odd  of  him,  that  he  would  do  Ait  duty. 

"I  leave  this  matter,  dear  Sir,  for  you  to  deal  with  as  you  may  deem  proper;  but 
I  cannot  help  expressing  my  conviction,  that  if  publicity  were  given  to  the  sayings 
Qd  doings  of  such  bigots  it  would  put  them  to  shame." 

This  system  is  not  confined  to  schools,  but  extends  to  daily  work.  A  missionary 
in  Hants  thus  writi>s: — "  I  cannot  omit  another  case  of  high-church  oppression  and 
^Hf^Ff'  A  poor  man,  whose  children  were  all  baptized  at  chapel,  has  been  required, 
in  onler  to  get  a  piece  of  work,  to  have  them  re-baptized  at  church  I " 

We  ^adly  turn  to  other  topics.  The  extracts  that  follow  give  a  brief  view  of  the 
l^lKRin  of  two  of  our  missionaries.  The  first  occupies  a  rural  district  in  Kent,  where 
^•ervices  have  been  blessed.  The  second  occupies  a  town,  where  he  has  much  to 
do  io  itying  a  good  foundation,  while  any  village  at  a  short  distance  needing  his  help 
reeeifeiit. 

MiuUnuary  Labour  in  a  Rural  Di$lriet, 
"  Tott  win  perceive  from  my  journal  that  my  engagements  dnring  the  past  month 
^  been  numerous.  These,  however,  do  not  constitute  the  whole  amount  of  your 
"PBt'i  services  on  this  station,  such  as  visiting  the  sick,  tract  distribution,  family 
^^"i^  &C.  The  population  being  much  scattered,  it  requires  considerable  labour 
■  tiiTe&iiig  to  asd  fro,  in  oidier  to  bring  the  people  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel; 
Mthifc SB te  wv^-aights,  althou^  I  do  not,  upon  an  average,  ooUect  more  than 
».  •.  TOL.  IX.  tJ 
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100  persons  to  preach  to,  yet  to  address  these  I  have  to  preach  four  times,  and  walk 
through  dark  and  miry  lanes  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles.  It  may  help  the 
Directors  to  form  a  hetter  idea  of  the  nature  of  my  labours,  than  that  which  the  dry 
detail  of  a  journal  can  furnish,  were  I  to  describe  the  routine  of  my  services  for 
one  week. 

,  "  F E in  itself  is  an  obscure  hamlet  of  a  few  cottages,  but  containing 

within  the  radius  of  a  mile  not  less  than  500  inhabitants.  Having  here  a  neat  and 
commodious  chapel,  and  it  being  also  the  centre  of  my  other  preaching  stations, 
I  preach  twice  every  Lord's  day,  the  congregation  averaging  from  150  to  200 
hearers  (children  and  adults  inclusive.)  In  the  evenings  of  the  same  day  I  occupy 
two  out-stations,  at  equal  distances,  and  in  opposite  directions  from  the  chapel, 
preaching  at  each  place  alternately.  The  population  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  these  stations  may  amount  to  400  or  500  souls,  and  the  congregations  in 
each  place  made  up,  be  it  remembered,  of  hearers  distinct  from  those  addressed  on 
the  preceding  part  of  the  day,  of  about  thirty  or  forty. 

"  My  Monday  evenings  are  engaged  chiefly  at  F E ,  with  meetings  con- 
nected with  the  Sunday  and  day-schools,  church-meetings,  or  prayer-meetings. 
Tuesday,  in  preaching  in  the  places  occupied  on  Sabbath  evenings.  Wednesday, 
I  preach  in  a  cottage  about  three  miles  from  my  home:  here  I  have  an  attendance  of 
about  thirty  agricultural  labourers,  very  few  of  whom  can  read,  but  who  listen  with 
deep  interest  to  the  word  of  life.  The  other  evening,  when  returning  in  company 
with  several  of  these,  and  conversing  about  the  work  of  God  in  the  soul,  one 
expressed  himself  with  deep  feeling,  and  in  his  own  simple  way  said,  '  Oh,  sir,  how 
shall  we  ever  be  able  to  repay  you  for  paying  so  much  attention  to  such  ignorant 
creatures  as  we  be  ?'  Another,  who  deeply  laments  his  inability  to  read,  said,  '  I  do 
feel  so  very  dull  and  lonely  when  I  return  from  my  work  in  the  evenings,  neither  my 
wife  nor  myself  being  able  to  read,  that  were  you,  sir,  to  come  every  night,  I  would 
gladly  come  to  hear  you.'     Thursday,  I  gather  a  little  company  together  in  the 

vestry  of  F E chapel.   Friday,  I  preach  in  a  dark  and  benighted  spot,  called 

T ,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  for  a  long  time  wholly  neglected  by  the  parish 

minister,  but  since  the  new  Puseyite  rector  has  entered  upon  the  living,  very  active 
measures  have  been  used  to  induce  the  people  to  love  Church  and  hate  Dissenters. 
Here,  however,  I  collect  a  congregation  of  from  thirty  to  forty  persons,  who  seem 
determined  to  think  for  themselves  in  matters  of  conscience." 

Misnonary  Labourt  in  a  Toum. 

"Your  agent  has  enjoyed  twelve  months  of  uninterrupted  bodily  health;  thus  giving 
him  ample  opportunity  to  labour  in  the  vineyard  of  his  heavenly  Master.  His 
labours  have  been  numerous  and  varied,  and  he  feels  persuaded  that  to  make  much 
impression  on  the  moral  soil  of  this  part  of  God's  vineyard,  he  must  exert  himself 
'  in  season  and  out  of  season.'  My  weekly  services  on  the  station,  unless  anything 
occurs  to  prevent,  are  as  follows : — 

**  Sabbath-day,  preach  three  times  and  conduct  a  prayer-meeting.  Monday,  attend 
a  Bible-class,  and  conduct  a  prayer-meeting.    Tuesday,  either  have  an  incpurers^ 

meeting,  or  preach  at  W .  Wednesday,  either  Bible  or  writing  class,  and  pfeach- 

ing.     Thursday,  either  preaching  at  F ,  or  teaching  the  young  people  in  Mngi^g  ; 

and  on  Friday,  we  have  a  very  interesting  Bible  and  conversational  class.  Thus 
eleven  district  services  are  conducted  weekly,  besides  visiting  the  afflicted  and  dis- 
tributing religious  tracts." 

NEW  year's  gift  CARDS. 

It  vrill  greatly  oblige  the  Secretaries  if  those  who  have  received  the  above  Ciidf 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  return  them  to  4,  Blomfield-street,  by  the  2l8t  oi  ¥^bnaaij' 
Sams  under  £b  ire  most  easily  and  safely  sent  by  post-office  orden. 
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IRISH  EVANGELICAL  SOCIETY. 

MISSION  TO  CONNAUOHT. 

Thi  Committee  having  for  some  time  past  had  their  attention  directed  to  the 

proTince  of  Connaught,  as  needing,  more  than  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  the  efforts 

of  ChiutiiD  zeal  for  its  evangelisation,  have  resolved  to  organise  a  Mission  to  that 

portkm  of  the  sister  country,  on  as  extensive  a  scale  as  the  liberality  of  the  friends 

of  pure  Christianity  in  Britain  will  enable  them  to  sustain.    They  have  instituted 

those  pfeUminary  inquiries  which  were  necessary,  in  order  to  an  accurate  view  of 

the  stste  of  the  district ;  the  result  of  which,  while  it  presents  a  deplorable  picture 

of  the  mors]  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  people,  will  fiunish  a  powerful  plea  for 

dforti  more  commensurate  with  the  necessities  of  the  case.    The  province  contains 

ire  counties,  namely,  Galway,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo.     The  popula- 

tioD  amounts  to  1,418,859  souls,  a  large  proportion  of  which  understand  only  the 

nitive  Irish  language.    The  relative  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  cannot  be 

accuntely  ascertained;   but  some  idea   may  be  formed   from  the  fact,  that  447 

Citholics  are  engaged  in  the  province  in  "ministering  to  religion ; "  whilst  there  are 

only  268  Protestants  so  employed,  including  all  denominations.     But  as,  in  many 

nutancet,  very  few  Protestants  are  found  in  a  parish,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that, 

It  kait,  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  population  are  devoted  Papists.     Of  the  number 

of  Protestants  **  ministering  to  religion,"  153  are  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 

ranaining  115  include  every  non-conforming  community,  and  every  class  of  teachers. 

Of  these  it  does  not  appear  that  more  than  twenty-eight  are  ministers  and  mis- 

tiooaries,  the  rest  being  Scripture  readers,  and  agents  of  that  description.    Thus  it 

vill  be  found,  that  of  the  Protestants,  including  every  class  of  teachers,  and  every 

denomination,  there  is  one  to  every  5294  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  exclusive  of  the 

Epocopal  Church,  there  is  but  one  to  every  12,286  persons;  and  assuming  the 

mnber  of  ministers  and  missionaries  to  be  correctly  stated  in  the  parliamentary 

Rtora  at  twenty-eight,  there  is  but  one  Dissenting  minister,  Presbyterian,  Indepen- 

lie&t,  Baptist,  or  Methodist,  to  every  50,673  souls. 

Some  relief  to  this  gloomy  picture  is  found  in  the  devoted  labours  of  some  of  the 
Eptscofial  clergy,  who  in  their  parishes  are  making  full  proof  of  their  ministry ;  and, 
is  lome  cases,  it  is  believed,  with  gratifying  results.  The  Achill  Mission,  also,  is 
iitoated  in  this  province ;  in  connexion  with  wliich  an  amount  of  good  has  been 
effected,  at  which  every  one  attached  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
mast  sincerely  rejoice.  It  is  not  as  rivals,  much  less  as  opponents,  but  as  coadjutors 
is  this  great  work,  that  the  Committee  would  enter  on  this  field  of  missionary  labour. 
And  88  they  participate  in  the  joy  which  honoured  brethren  of  other  communions  feel, 
when  their  efforts  are  crowned  with  the  Divine  blessing,  so  they  cherish  the  beUef,  that 
f^nHid  success  attend  the  enterprise  now  undertaken,  it  will  excite  no  jealousy  in 
the  minds  of  those  who,  by  their  persevering  labours,  have  given  clear  evidence  of 
^^  concern  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

1^  state  of  education  in  the  province  affords  no  greater  satisfaction  than  the 
details  given  above.  Less  progress  has  been  made  in  this  province  during  the  past 
*^tory,  tlian  iu  any  part  of  the  countrj' ;  excepting  only  the  county  of  Kerry.  In 
the  parliamentary  return,  the  age  at  which  it  is  assumed  education  commences  is 
^c  years.  There  are  in  Connaught  1,228,776  persons  of  that  age,  and  upwards, 
^tltese  there  are  200,677  who  can  read  and  write ;  142,636  who  can  read  only,  and 
^i4(»3  who  can  neither  read  nor  write !  This  picture  is  gloomy  indeed.  Scarcely 
^  portion  of  the  globe,  occupied  by  the  missionaries  of  the  cross,  can  present  a 
Meae  of  greater  ignorance  than  this  section  of  the  British  Empire.  The  islands  of 
^  ^cMcm  or  Soathern  Sea  are  in  a  paradisiacal  state,  compared  with  the  provinca 
cf  CoiBiB^     Jb«  phjncal  beauties  and  inblimities,  which  in  tvery  dirtotkft 
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arrest  the  attention  and  excite  the  admiration  of  the  traveller,  are  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  miserable  condition  of  multitudes  of  its  inhabitants,  whose  ignorance 
of  the  very  first  principles  of  the  religion  of  the  Hible  cannot  he  surpassed  by  the 
population  of  any  part  of  the  civilised  world. 

It  is  to  this  scene  of  moral  and  spiritual  destitution  the  Committee  are  anxious  to 
send  the>messengers  of  salvation.  They  purpose,  if  adequately  sustained,  to  establish 
in  some  suitable  central  spot,  two  or  three  or  more  missionaries,  with  at  least  six 
well-qualified  Scripture  readers  and  colporteurs.  The  greater  part  of  these  to  be 
capable  of  conversing  or  preaching  in  the  Irish  language.  From  the  centre  selected 
they  will  be  able  to  journey  in  all  directions  throughout  the  province,  and  to  preach 
the  Gospel  as  opportunities  may  offer.  The  Scripture  readers  will  penetrate  to  the 
more  remote  and  secluded  spots ;  and  by  visiting  the  people  in  their  cabins,  and 
conversing  with  them  on  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  may  hope  to  bring  some  of 
these  wandering  sheep  on  the  mountains  into  the  fold  of  the  great  and  good  Shep- 
herd. The  Committee  have  already  in  their  service  several  well-qualified  agents, 
who  may  be  immediately  removed  to  this  new  field  of  missionary  enterprise ;  whUst 
others  have  offered  themselves  for  the  work,  and  will  be  engaged  when  sufficient 
funds  are  supplied  by  the  public.  All  that  is  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  the 
entire  measure  proposed,  is  ample  pecuniary  means.  The  income  of  the  Society 
is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  its  present  expenditure.  Special  contributions,  therefore, 
are  most  earnestly  solicited,  which  the  Committee  cannot  but  hope  the  churches  of 
Britain  will  readily  furnish  to  meet  a  case  so  urgent  and  so  important. 

Another  interesting  work  in  which  the  Society  has  recently  engaged,  is  the 
employment  of  colporteurs  for  the  sale  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  other  religious 
books. 

The  population  of  Ireland  is  rapidly  acquiring  the  art  of  reading,  as  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  is  becoming  general.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance, 
that  the  people  should  be  supplied  A^ith  suitable  books.  The  Committee,  having  by  their 
agents  instituted  an  inquiry,  ascertained  that  in  some  districts,  of  more  than  twenty 
miles  extent,  no  books  of  any  kind  could  be  procured !  They  therefore  attempted, 
by  the  employment  of  suitable  persons  as  colporteurs,  the  sale,  at  reduced  prices, 
of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  other  religious  books.  They  are  happy  to  state  the 
experiment  has  succeeded.  The  poor  Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestants,  eagerly 
purchase  the  books  offered  for  sale ;  whilst  the  agent  avails  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nities which  occur  to  speak  to  the  people  on  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  it 
often  listened  to  with  interest  and  attention.  The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  to 
the  friends  of  "  pure  and  undefiled  religion,"  to  assist  them  in  this  new  and  pro- 
mising method  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  salvation  in  that  important  and 
interesting  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  As  a  considerable  loss  will  be  unavoid- 
ably incurred  by  the  greatly  reduced  prices  at  which  the  books  must  necessarily  be 
sold,  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  will  be  carried  out  must  depend  on  the  amount 
received  for  the  object. 

The  following  extracts  will  enable  the  friends  of  the  Society  to  judge  how  far  the 
plan  now  attempted,  is  likely  to  effect  the  object  proposed  : — 

From  a  missionary,  the  Re^.  J.  M ,  labouring  in  the  district  traversed  by 

S.  C ,  Scripture  reader  and  colporteur  : — 

"We  are  beginning  to  realise  the  benefit  of  our  book  of  circulation.     Mr.  S. 

C )  your  Scripture  reader  and  colporteur,  has  been  faithfully  and  indefatigaUy 

engaged  in  reading  the  Scriptures  from  house  to  house,  and  disposing  of  the  Bibles, 
Testaments,  and  other  books  entrusted  to  his  care.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  nearfy 
the  whole  you  sent  are  sold.  We  have  the  strongest  ground  to  hope,  that  tbeie 
pnblicationB  will  form  a  signal  benefit  to  the  people  in  this  district,  who,  in  fenenlt 
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ut  simk  deep  in  ignorance  and  sin.  We  ahaU  be  highly  gratitied  to  see  this 
department  of  labour  extended  antil  erery  dark  and  degraded  spot  of  our  hind  ia 
broQgbt  under  moral  culture,  and  our  population  elevated  in  Scriptural  intelligencei 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  the  supply,  however,  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
Could  the  friends  of  Jesus,  in  Britain,  witness  the  desire  of  the  people  to  procure 
eoipiei  of  the  word  of  God,  and  other  books  sold  by  our  colporteur,  they  would  not 
beotite  liberaUy  to  sustain  ^orts  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of 
thiiland." 

From  the  journal  of  S.  C ,  Scripture  reader  and  colporteur : — 

"Oor  stock  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  other  books  is  nearly  expended,  having 
sold  to  the  amount  of  £b  0«.  lOd,  I  hope  you  will  soon  renew  the  supply,  as  a 
coosidaible  number  of  persons  have  given  their  names  for  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

"inly  6th:  this  day  has  finished  a  week  of  arduous  labour,  having  travelled  38 
miles  in  a  circuitous  direction,  carrying  with  me  a  parcel  of  Bibles,  Testaments, 
tncts,  &c,  through  a  most  mountainous  country.  Disposed  of  but  two  books,  but 
VIS  enabled  to  read  the  Scriptures  or  pray  in  every  family  I  visited,  leaving  all  in  the 
InadsofGod. 

"Joly  13th:  this  week  has  been  spent  in  visiting  through  the  extensive  parish  of 

D -J  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  D ,  having  read  the  word  of  God,  and 

pnjed  in  many  fiamilies.  Distributed  100  tracts,  and  disposed  of  a  few  of  the 
Sodety's  books. 

"  August  10th:  the  labours  of  this  week  have  been  devoted  to  a  district  of 
owntiy  the  most  mountainous,  wild,  and  destitute,  which  is  known  in  this  part  of 
b'dand.  The  inhabitants  of  these  rocky  regions  are  clothed  with  habiliments  of 
■triv  and  hay,  and  present  such  a  spectacle,  as  cannot  but  excite  the  sympathies  of 
a  Christian  mind.  However,  1  visited  them  from  house  to  house ;  read  the  Scriptures 
■Ml  prayed  in  every  family,  and  held  several  meetings  in  the  evenings.  Some 
Konuo  Cathotics  were  present  and  listened  with  great  attention,  whilst  I  exhorted 
te  to  trust  in  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  Christ  alone  for  salvation ;  left  a 
C0Q|)ie  of  tracts  at  each  house,  and  disposed  of  two  gilt  Testaments.  I  promised 
«>o^  risit  at  an  early  period. 

"August  31st:  travelled  this  week  a  circuit  of  48  miles,  through  some  of  the 
^Ki^cdest  places  in  this  country,  but  was  nevertheless  able  to  dispose  of  a  number  of 
^^  and  distributed  about  100  tracts. 

"September  7th:   this  week  my  visits  have  ))een  confined  to  the  town  and 

nbttrbs  of  D ,  when  I  had  many  opportunities  of  conversing  with  Roman 

^Iwlict.  Distributed  a  number  of  tracts,  disposed  of  eight  Testaments,  and 
•^eral  other  books. 

"January  1st,  1845 :  during  the  first  quarter  there  have  been  sold  32  Bibles,  65 
Testaments,  and  65  other  books ;  many  of  the  latter  are  on  the  errors  and  evils  of 
^Vry.  Besides  these,  I  have  distributed  gratuitously  450  tracts,  which  have  been 
^kftiDy  received." 
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HISTORY  OF  A  COLONIAL  CHURCH. 

TaiRev.  Henry  Wilkes,  A.M.,  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  church,  Montreal, 
^^*B*da,  recently  delivered  to  his  congregation  his  eighth  annual  discourse,  in  which 
^  presented  a  brief  history  of  that  church.  We  have  been  favoured  with  that  part 
<f  the  discourse  which  contains  the  narrative: — 

*  m^  jmn  nooe,  I  entered  this  pulpit  as  the  pastor  of  this  flock.  There  was  no 
'^coiiiliQa  lerrice,  for  tttcre  were  but  a  very  few  diurches  of  our  own  denominatkm 
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in  the  land ;  they  were  widely  scattered,  and  without  any  visible  connecting  link  with 
each  other;  so  that  an  assembly  of  their  bishops  would  have  been  matter  of  difficulty. 
During  the  ministry  of  my  predecessor,  the  much-loved  and  honoured  founder  of 
this  cause,  extending  to  five  years,  the  name  of  the  Lord  was  glorified,  in  the  conver- 
lion  of  many  sinners,  and  in  the  edification  of  the  disciples.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
his  pastorate  (the  Rev.  Richard  Miles)  that  this  neat  and  commodious  place  of 
worship  was  erected;  while  to  the  original ybttr/««n  names,  of  which  the  church  was 
originally  composed,  there  were  added  seventy, — not  a  few  of  whom  regarded  my 
honoured  friend  as  their  spiritual  parent.  Our  population,  as  you  know,  fluctuates; 
thus  the  five  years  saw  thirty-seven  members  either  dismissed  to  other  churches,  or 
consigned  to  their  final  resting-place. 

"  On  the  first  Lord's  day  in  October,  1836, 1  found,  on  entering  upon  my  pastorate, 
A  church  of  forty-eight  members,  and  a  regular  congregation,  probably  averaging  one 
hundred  persons.  At  that  period  there  were  only  nine  churches  of  the  faith  and 
order  we  adopt  throughout  the  whole  of  Canada,  including  both  its  eastern  and 
western  divisions.  These  were  all  feeble,  and  widely  separated  from  one  another. 
Besides,  our  distinctive  principles  and  views  were  little  understood,  and  even  less 
felt,  by  the  people  of  the  land.  We  were  comparatively  a  strange  company,  and 
were  doubtless  often  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  innovators  on  certain  weU-under- 
stood  and  long-established  arrangements. 

**  Now,  in  attempting  to  remember  the  gracious  worics  of  the  Lord  our  God,  we 
may,  without  putting  our  trust  in  chariots  and  horses,*  advert  to  the  progress  of  the 
congregation  in  the  things  somewhat  secular  in  their  aspect.  These  pecuniary 
matters  are  indeed  of  no  Uttle  importance  to  the  welfare  of  a  congregation ;  for  when 
they  happen  to  be  in  a  deranged  state,  immense  damage  to  the  peace  and  progress  of 
the  body  is  the  usual  result.  We  have  in  this  department  much,  very  much  cause 
for  gratitude  and  joy.  Eight  years  since  there  was  a  debt  on  this  building  of  rather 
more  than  £1100.  It  had  no  galleries,  no  vestry,  and  the  basement  story  was 
unfinished.  This  debt  you  have  entirely  discharged,  without  any  but  the  most 
trifling  extraneous  aid.  You  have  erected  galleries,  built  a  vestry,  finished  the  base- 
ment story  as  a  lecture  and  school-room ;  the  whole  leaving  a  small  and  easily- 
managed  debt.  This  entire  property  is  your  oum  as  a  congregation ;  no  part  of  the 
pews  are  sold,  nor  does  there  exist  any  individual  right  of  property ;  it  belongs  to  the 
congregation  as  such.  Meanwhile  you  have,  with  undeviating  regularity  and  prompti- 
tude, met  all  your  engagements.  Your  pastor  has  never  once  had  occasion  to  asJk 
for  *  the  carnal  things'  which  you  have  promised  to  minister  to  him.  With  a  special 
and  apparently  sacred  regard  to  precise  date,  has  the  proper  officer,  thirty-two  times, 
waited  upon  him,  during  the  eight  years  of  his  pastorate,  with  the  amount  of  your 
engagement. 

'*  For  the  purpose  of  extending  the  good  and  great  cause,  the  furtherance  of  which 
you  have  at  heart,  you  have  resolved,  with  remarkable  imanimity,  to  erect  a  much 
larger,  more  airy,  and  more  convenient  place  of  worsliip,  in  a  much  more  prominent 
situation  in  the  city:  the  design  being  not  only  to  provide  the  needful  accommoda- 
tion for  our  increasing  congregation,  but  also,  by  throwing  wide  open  its  doors,  and 
inviting  all  to  enter  that  they  may  hear  the  Gospel,  provision  may  be  made  for  the 
large  and  increasing  number  of  strangers  ever  to  be  found  in  this  populous  and 
important  city.  You  have  already  provided  a  handsome  subscription  list,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  your  design  to  add  considerably  to  its  amount.  Meanwhfle  we 
have  in  this  city  become  *  two  bands.'    Thirty  individuals,  who  were  members  of  this 


*  The  text  of  the  discourse  was,  "  Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  honec : 
but  we  will  .remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,"  Psa.  xz.  7. 
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cknch,  aienow  united  together,  and  have  added  many  more  to  their  number,  as  the 

*  wamd  church/  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carruthers.    The  ministry 

oC  that  honoured  brother  has  been  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  many  of  those  who 

have  joined  themselves  to  our  sister  church.    That  church  and  congregation  still 

adftnce,  and  they  novir  worship  in  a  Urge  and  elegant  structure  erected  at  the 

opponte  extremity  of  the  dty.    The  parent  church  has  already  filled  up  the  number 

who  have  thus  been  transferred ;  while  the  attendance  on  the  stated  ministry  of  the 

word  is  quite  as  large  as  it  was  prior  to  so  many,  with  theur  families,  and  a  number 

of  stated  hearers,  placing  themselves  under  the  care  of  another  pastor. 

**  Moreover,  chiefly  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  and 
by  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  agency  of  your  pastor,  and  his  valued  and  gifted  col- 
late, the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Toronto,  the  nine  churches  already  alluded  to  as 
existiBgiii  1836  have  been  increased  to  nearly  Jifly  in  1844.  *  This  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  marveUous  in  our  eyes.'  We  have  also  in  each  division  of  the  field 
a  Uieological  institution,  where  young  brethren  are  trained  for  the  ministry.  There 
are  now  in  both  seventeen  or  eighteen  students. 

"Taming  now  to  the  aspect  of  the  case  more  exclusively  spiritual,  we  find  that 
our  progress  has  been  steady,  although  at  no  time  rapid.  1  have  constructed  a  short 
Table  of  Admissions  to  the  Church  during  the  eight  years,  distinguishing  between 
tiioie  who  were  admitted  either  by  letter  from  sister  churches,  or  as  previously  godly, 

andthoiewho  were  admitted  on  a  confession  for  the  first  time  made.     It  is  as 
followi: — 


Total  admitted. 

By  profession. 

By  letter,  or  as  having 
been  previously  pious. 

1st  year 

.        35, 

of  whom 

17, 

and 

18 

2nd       , 

16 

t* 

11 

5 

3rd 

24 

11 

10 

14 

4th 

33 

11 

10 

23 

5th       „ 

15 

11 

7 

8 

6th       „ 

47 

11 

23 

24 

7th       „ 

41 

11 

18 

23 

8th       „ 

32 

11 

18 

14 

243  114  129 

"If  to  this  total  number  forty-eight  be  added,  as  members  at  the  commencement 
^  nj  pastorate,  we  have  a  total  of  291 ;  of  whom  there  are  now  in  fellowship,  one 
^"^^rtd  end  nmety-one ;  leaving  one  hundred,  who  have  been  dismissed  by  letter, 
hare  died,  or  have  been  excommunicated  during  eight  years.  It  is  remarkable  that 
''^liOQgh  some  of  us  have  been  bereaved  of  our  children  during  the  year,  and  have 
•^CB  drawn  to  the  grave  to  weep  over  the  dust  of  our  babes,  no  member  of  this 
^'^Brefa  in  full  communion  has  been  removed  by  death.  The  Lord  has  spared  us  all 
iBotberyear. 

"Without  tracing  the  history  of  the  sabbath-schools  among  you  for  eight  years, 
^  Biaj  be  mentioned,  in  this  annual  retrospect,  that  the  pastoral  year  now  just 
^"^  has  been  more  than  usually  successful  in  this  department  of  your  labours. 
*v  nomber  of  scholars  in  the  Centre  School,  its  Bible  and  its  infant  classes,  and  in 
**  ^0  branch  schools,  now  i4)proaches  400.  Several  of  the  scholars  have  been 
|*^ed  bto  the  church  as  hopefully  converted  to  God,  while  others  are  now  inquir- 
ing 'what  they  shaU  do  to  be  saved.' 

''There  have  arisen  out  of  this  church  eix  young  brethren  who  have  devoted 
^^'ii^tdvea  to  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry ;  one  of  whom  is  successfuUy  labouring 
^^V^i^in  SeoUiad,  and  the  others  are  preparing,  by  a  course  of  studies,  one 
^  ^Imd  and  fiimr  hi  our  own  institute,  to  enter  in  due  time  upon  the  great  work. 
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You  have  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  religious  tracts,  and  in 
efforts  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  careless,  by  publicly  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of 
salvation.  Several  of  you  thus  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  with  consider- 
able regularity,  now  to  seamen  in  our  port,  now  to  our  African  brethren  in  the  city, 
and  now  in  houses  where  you  can  gather  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  district  together. 

"  At  present  you  are  so  far  supporting,  by  your  contributions, /ot«r  labourers  in 
the  home  field,  that,  were  it  not  for  what  you  furnish,  the  places  they  occupy  would 
be  necessarily  vacant.  In  addition,  you  have  pledged  yourselves  to  support  one 
labourer  among  our  French  Canadian  population.  To  such  great  and  catholic  objects 
as  are  contemplated  by  Bible,  Tract,  and  Seamen's  Societies  your  contributions  have 
been  liberally  tendered ;  while  you  have  not  forgotten  the  claims  of  the  perishing 
heathen.  During  the  past  year,  moreover,  you  have  supported  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing day-school,  where  upwards  of  tirty  children  receive  daily  instruction  from  a 
pious  school-mistress. 

"  The  claims  of  the  Temperance  reformation  have  met  with  a  goodly  measure  of 
your  hearty  co-operation.  Repudiating  extremes,  and  not  making  any  new  test  of 
membership,  a  very  large  number  of  you,  as  a  matter  of  benevolent  expediency, 
have  long  ceased  to  use  alcoholic  beverages ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  a 
single  member  of  the  church  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  them. — Bat 
we  must  not  fiuther  enlarge.  In  review  of  the  whole,  let  us  reflect,  in  conclusion, 
on — I.  Our  responsibility.  2.  Our  debt  of  gratitude  to  God.  3.  Our  moumiUI 
short-comings.     4.  Our  future  aims.'' 
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CONFERENCE    OF     THE     REPRESENTATIVES    OF    THE    INDEPENDENT 
THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

This  most  important  meeting,  announced  in  our  last,  was  held  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Rooms,  Finsbury,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th,  and  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  Januaiy. 
The  brethren  delegated  by  the  several  colleges  to  attend  it  were  as  follow ;  and  it  is 
delightful  to  know  that  out  of  such  a  list  only  the  five  gentlemen  were  absent  whose 
names  are  marked  *. 

1.  Mredale.—^v.  Walter  Scott,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  Rev.  James  Pridie, 
Henry  Forbes,  Esq.,  J.  Peele  Clapham,  Esq.  2.  Bala. — Rev.  Henry  Richard,  Rev.  Dr. 
Burder,  —  Edwards.  3.  Brecon.— ^ev.  D.  Blow,  Rev.  H.  Griffiths,  T.  Williams, 
Esq.  4.  Cheshunt, — Rev.  James  Sherman,  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  Mr.  Alderman  Challis,* 
T.  M.  Coombs,  Esq.,  Rev.  Philip  Smith.  5.  Cotton  End. — Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  Rev. 
Dr.  Matheson,  Rev.  John  Frost,  B.  Hanbury,  Esq.  6.  Exeter. — Rev.  Dr.  George 
Payne,  Rev.  J.  Bounsall,  Rev.  John  Pyer,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Wilson.  7.  Fakenkmn. — 
Rev.  William  Legge.  8.  Hackney. — Rev.  Samuel  Ransom,  Rev.  Arthur  Tidman, 
Rev.  J.  E.  Richards,  Mr.  Stapleton,  F.  Smith,  Esq.  9.  Highbury. — Rev.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson,* Rev.  J.  H.  Godwin,  Rev.  Henry  Townley,  Joshua  Wilson,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Milli, 
Esq.  10.  Homerton. — Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  Rev.  John  Yockney,  Rev.  George 
Clayton,*  John  Morley,  Esq.,  Henry  Rutt,  Esq.  II.  Lancashire. — Rev.  Dr.  Vaugfaao, 
Rev.  Dr.  Rafl!es,  Rev.  John  Kelly,  Rev.  R.  Fletcher,  S.  Fletcher,  Esq.,*  James  Carlton 
Esq.  12.  Newport  PagneU. — Rev.  J.  M^atson,  Rev.  Josiah  Bull,  Rev.  Charles 
Gilbert,  Henry  Bateman,  Esq.  13.  Rotherham. — Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Stowell,  Rev.  John  Ely,  J.  W.  Smith,  Esq.  14.  Spring  HiU.-^Bew.  F.  Watts,  Ker. 
Dr.  Redford,  Thomas  Beilby,  Esq.,*  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  Rev.  Dr.  AlUott.    Alao  Rev. 
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Dr.  J.  p.  Smiih  was  present  by  inyitotion  of  the  Committee  of  the  Union ;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Blackburn,  Rer.  W.  S.  Palmer,  Rev.  A.  Wells,  as  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Congregstional  Union. 

Tbe  Rev.  George  Bedford,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester,  was  requested  to  preside,  who 
opened  the  proceedings  b^  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  the  exercises  of  praise  and 
inyer. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  secretaries  of  the  Congregational  Union  to 
prcMnt  SBj  explanations  they  might  wish  to  offer,  relating  to  the  preparatory 
smngements  of  the  Committee : — 

The  Rer.  k.  Wells  then  read  the  following 

Explanatory  Mkmorial. 

As  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union,  acting  under  directions  received 
from  the  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  Union,  held  at  Norwich  in  October  last,*  has 
condocted  the  preliminary  proceedings  that  have  resulted  in  the  assembling  of  this 
Conference,  it  is  thought  respectful  to  the  gentlemen  present,  and  likely  to  facilitate 
the  hosiness  of  the  meeting,  that  the  Committee  should  at  the  outset  submit  a  state- 
ment  of  the  views  and  measures  in  wliich  the  whole  affair  originated ;  and  also  of 
the  beoeits  anticipated  from  this  Conference,  coupled  with  some  respectful  sugges- 
tuns  as  Co  the  manner  in  which  its  deliberations  should  be  conducted. 

The  honoured  brethren  present  know  that  they  have  not  assembled  upon  the 
amiDons,  nor  even  upon  the  invitation,  of  the  Congregational  Union,  or  of  its  Com- 
mittee. On  the  contrary,  when  it  was  thought  desirable  to  attempt  a  conference  of 
the  representatives  of  oar  theological  colleges,  the  question  whether  such  a  proceed- 
ing thonld  be  adopted  was  referred  freely  and  entirely  to  their  committees.  The 
proposal  in  a  distinct  and  definite  form  was  circulated  among  the  tutors  and  com- 
mittees of  all  the  colleges.  Each  committee  was  respectfully  solicited  to  give  its 
independent  reply.  The  decision  whether  there  should  be  a  conference,  rested, 
vhere  alone  it  could  rest,  with  the  unbiased  suffrages  of  the  managers  of  our  theo- 
l<>gical  seminaries.  This  present  Conference,  therefore,  meets  by  authority  of  the 
committees  of  the  various  colleges  here  represented.  You  are  assembled  at  the 
Rqoest  of  your  coUeagues  in  the  management  of  your  several  institutions.  The 
^^QBgregational  Union  did  indeed  venture  to  incur  the  responsibility,  far  from  light, 
^  proposing  a  Conference.  Now,  however,  the  all  but  unanimous  adoption  of  that 
proposal  by  the  committees  of  the  colleges,  one  only  having  dissented,  has  vindicated 
^  coone  adopted  by  the  Union,  and  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  all  further 
proeeedings.  In  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the  Congregational  Union  has 
proved  a  convenient  medium  of  communication,  and  centre  of  action,  in  respect  of 
*Ain  and  interests  common  to  the  entire  Independent  denomination,  and  no  more. 

Many  reasons  presented  themselves  to  some  brethren  anxious  for  the  good  of  the 
ladependent  churches,  when  thoughtfully  considering  their  present  position,  why  the 
peat  work  of  training  for  them  a  godly  and  leai'ned  ministry  seemed  to  require,  at 
^jnnctnre,  renewed  consideration,  and  more  vigorous,  vigilant,  and  enlightened 
^"^  An  those  reasons  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  state  in  this  memorial — they 
B»7  oome  into  view  more  advantageously  in  the  confidential  discussions  of  this  Con- 
fcfoiee.  But  it  is  obvious  to  remark  in  general,  that  the  present  is  a  great  religious 
c^tt-^that  unwonted  opinions,  activities,  and  struggles  are  now  moving  the 
^^'■riitian  mind  of  our  country ;  that  beloved  .young  brethren,  now  trained  for  the 
^^  enter  public  life  under  circumstances  far  more  difficult  than  those  which 

*  Onr  readers  are  requested  to  turn  to  The  Congregational  Magazine  for  1844, 
Pp*  9M — 975,  for  the  papers,  discussions,  and  resolution  wliich  led  to  this  Con- 
**«we. — Editob. 
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attended  the  early  labours  of  their  predecessors;  that  within  our  own  body  the 
origination  of  new  colleges  has  materially  affected  those  of  longer  standing — that 
the  whole  work  of  educating  a  learned  ministry  requires  to  be  advanced  into  greater 
popular  favour  and  confidence  in  our  churches,  as  for  many  reasons,  so  espedaUy, 
because  the  pecuniary  resources  needed  for  its  support  must  now  be  sought  by  more 
extended  appeals,  seeing  they  can  no  longer  be  provided  by  the  munificence  of  a 
limited  number  of  wealthy  and  enlightened  brethren.  And  it  was  thought  that  no 
proceeding  could  be  so  likely  to  communicate  in  every  way  a  healthful  impulse  and  a 
wise  direction  to  this  most  important  of  all  our  public  cares,  as  a  free,  candid,  and 
devout  Conference,  attended  by  many  of  those  learned  and  able  tutors  to  whose  care 
the  education  of  our  rising  ministry  is  so  joyfully,  so  thankfully  committed.  But 
though  the  Committee  of  the  Union,  in  negotiating  this  Conference,  has  been 
anxious  throughout  that  all  its  proceedings  and  conclusions  should  be  strictly  its 
own,  yet  some  preparation  seemed  indispensable.  Public,  and  even  deliberative 
assemblies,  for  whose  consideration  nothing  has  been  digested,  are  sure  to  be  per- 
plexed and  confused,  and  quite  unable  to  embody  and  record  their  proceedings  in  any 
authentic  and  suitable  form.  Documents,  therefore,  discussing  points  of  principal 
interest,  open  to  free  remark,  and  liable  to  be  set  aside  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  meeting,  appeared  to  present  the  most  appropriate  preparation  for  your  proceed- 
ings, holding  a  due  medium  between  the  reports  and  resolutions  presented  for  the 
adoption  of  a  popular  meeting,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  papers  for  discnsaioD, 
and  for  declarations  of  opinion,  so  far  as  ultimately  approved. 

In  the  proposal  for  this  Conference  submitted  to  the  committees  of  the  various 
colleges,  the  principal  points  which  it  was  thought  the  meeting,  when  assembled, 
should  discuss,  were  distinctly  stated.  It  may  now,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the 
brethren  present  have  come  prepared  to  give  those  subjects  their  best  attention, 
having  deemed  them  of  importance  adequate  to  justify  this  proceeding,  and  expect- 
ing great  advantages  to  result  from  a  free  interchange  of  sentiment  respecting  them. 
Not  that  the  meeting  is  at  all  bound  to  consider  every  topic  so  proposed  for  con- 
ference, or  restricted  from  the  discussion  of  other  subjects  not  so  proposed.  Fkr 
otherwise.  Some  of  the  points  included  in  the  proposals  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Union  may  be  passed  over  with  little  or  no  attention,  and  some  of  the  queries  si|b- 
mitted  by  the  Committee  may  be  decided  in  the  negative ;  while  other  subjects, 
which  did  not  present  themselves  to  the  view  of  the  Committee,  may  be  brought  into 
discussion  with  eminent  advantage.  The  fact  that  the  Conmiittee  of  tiie  Union  did 
not  only  propose  that  there  should  be  a  Conference,  but  did  also  specify  the  principal 
subjects  for  the  discussion  of  which  such  Conference  should  assemble;  and  that 
these  proposals,  thus  specific,  did  meet  with  cordial  approval,  are  only  mentioned 
to  show  that  this  state  of  the  proceeding  seemed  to  enable  the  Committee  to  solicit 
prepared  papers  on  subjects  thus  previously  submitted  to  you,  and  accepted  by  yon, 
as  appropriate  for  consideration,  without  failing  in  the  respect  due  to  the  assembly, 
or  assuming,  unwarrantably,  what  it  would  discuss  when  convened ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Committee  would  have  thought  it  highly  disrespectful  to  take  the 
part  it  has  borne  in  the  convening  of  this  Conference,  without  making  what  it 
deemed  the  very  best  preparations  for  its  effective  proceedings,  whatever  jadgment  of 
those  preparations  the  Conference  itself  might  form. 

Proceeding  under  these  circumstances  and  views,  the  Committee  of  the  Union 
has  obtained  the  consent  of  different  brethren,  to  prepare  short  pliers  on  the 
principal  topics  expected  to  come  under  consideration.  It  seemed  that  no  one 
circumstance  has  so  materially  contributed  to  place  education  for  the  ministry 
among  our  churches  in  a  new  and  altered  position,  as  the  establishment  of  the 
nnivertity  of  London,  and  the  affiliation  of  several  of  our  chief  coD^iet  with  that 
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iattitukioii.    Taking  tlus»  then,  as  the  ttarting  point  for  your  dehberationsr  the 

eoQient  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  has  been  secured  to  present  a  paper  on  the  importance 

of  emploTing  this  great  literary  advantage  in  the  wisest  and  most  effectual  manner. 

Tbea,  next.  Dr.  Border  will  be  prepared  with  one,  showing  the  necessity  that 

iacressed  literary  advantages  should  be  attended  with  equally  increased   care  in 

theidogical  and  reli^ons  training;    and  that,  therefore,  after  all  competition  for 

anivenity  honours  has  been  completed,  an  ample  term  should  be  devoted  to  strictly 

■mustcnal  studies.     Further,  that  these  higher  courses  of  study  should  be  success- 

Mjr  {vosecated  in  our  colleges,  it  was  thought  needful  to  show  that  the  young 

liretbrea  entering  with  a  view  to  them,  should  possess  some  previous  training  in 

•chobnhip— 4nd  Dr.  William  Smith  had  engaged  to  write  on  this  point.     Yet  as 

phm  sod  popular  preaching  most  ever  be  the  great  instrument  of  administering  the 

Goipel  in  connexion  with  Independent  church  polity — and  as  a  numerous  class  of 

hrethKB  will  always  be  found  amongst  us,  eminently  qualified  for  this  important 

lonee,  but  qnite  incapable  of  a  highly  learned  education,  the  Committee  induced 

Mr.  FnMt,  of  Cotton-end,  to  promise  a  paper  on  the  desirableness  of  maintaining 

10  actdemy  in  which  only  an  English  theological  education  should  be  given,  or  in 

•Edition,  that  knowledge    of  the  original  tongues  of  Holy   Scripture,  attainable 

vithoot  a  pievioits  stody  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.    Further,  if  the  ministry 

u  tnijied  in  our  colleges  is  to  be  raised  higher  in  learning  and  piety,  in  mental  and 

BMViI  power,  the  choicest  young  men  in  our  churches  and  families  must  be  induced 

to  ooBMcrate  themselves  to  this  sacred  service,  and  Dr.  Hamilton  is  prepared  with 

in  ippeal  on  that  subject.    Premature  settlements  in  the  pastoral  office  of  young 

bnthren,  more  accomplished  in  learning  than  in  knowledge  of  men,  are  obviously 

bizinkNis,  and  have  occasioned  the  only  failure  of  many  who  might  otherwise  have 

koooonbly  and  nsefaUy  served  the  churches;  and  Mr.  Stowell  has  consented  to 

RRptre  lome  thoughts  on  the  best  method  of  securing,  in  such  instances,  a  useful 

intenrtl  between  the  close  of  usual  college  studies,  and  entrance  on  public  labours. 

Dr.  Pftyne  has  undertaken  to  write  on  the  advantages  of  a  uniform  practice  in  all 

the  cofleges,  of  an  examination  of  every  approved  student  at  the  close  of  his  term 

cf  itndy ;  and  of  granting  thereupon  due  testimonials  of  learning   and  character. 

Thew  papers  the  Committee  of  the  Union  supposed  suitable  for  consideration  in  the 

order  io  which  they  have  been  now  mentioned,  as  bringing  into  view  some  chief 

poiati  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  our  college  system ;  and  would  suggest  that  they 

■hoold  be  presented  by  Mr.  Blackburn,  on  the  expediency  of  the  appointment  by  the 

cmunittees  of  every  college  of  some  gentlemen  in  the  metropolis  to  act  on  its  behalf 

B  a  Central  Committee,  for  promoting  its  financial  interests,  and  the  settlement 

ofiUstodents. 

There  remain  a  few  other  subjects  of  a  more  general  character,  on  which  short 
P>pen  have  been  promised.  One  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  on  the  advantages  that 
vnild  result,  were  it  to  become  a  general  practice,  that  pastors  before  giving  their 
int  unction  to  young  brethren  desirous  of  entering  the  ministry,  should  obtain  the 
Mtinoe  of  some  other  ministers  in  their  examination.  Another  by  Mr.  Watts, 
OB  the  expediency  of  associating  in  some  of  the  colleges,  in  the  pursuit  of  studies 
^("Dnion  to  both,  students  intending  other  pursuits  in  life  with  those  designed  for 
the  ministTy.  A  third  by  Mr.  James,  on  the  great  advantages  to  be  realised  by 
^'■teniil  intercourse  with  students  and  younger  brethren  on  the  part  of  senior 
Fulton;  and  lastly,  as  it  was  thought  that  an  affectionate  address  to  the  young 
^iVKthren  in  the  colleges  from  such  an  assembly  as  the  present  would  be  most 
citable  and  beneficial,  Dr.  Harris  has  engaged  to  prepare  one  accordingly. 

h  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  papers  have  not  been  submitted  to 
^  Connhtee  of  the  Union,  and  are  not  presented  in  its  name,  but  are  simply  the 
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productions  and  thoughts  of  the  writers,  for  which  they  alone  are  responsible. 
These  documents  are,  therefore,  no  other  than  contributions  from  the  brethren 
who  have  prepared  them  to  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
Committee  feel  assured  that  these  brethren  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the 
right  of  the  Conference  to  dispose  of  their  labours  entirely  according  to  its  judgment. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Committee  of  the  Union  has  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Conference  will  publish,  at  least,  some  parts  of  its  proceedings. 
The  wisest  counsels,  confined  to  this  room,  or  gaining  further  publicity  only  by 
imperfect  oral  report,  cannot  but  fail  of  the  extensive  and  lasting  advantages  antici- 
pated from  your  discussions.  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  bear  an  impressiye  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  best  methods  for  advancing  the  efiiciency  of  the  colleges :  and  for 
supplying,  through  them,  to  the  churches,  in  sufficient  numbers  and  lasting  succes- 
sion, a  devout  and  learned  ministry — that  you  will  promote  an  enlightened  approval 
among  all  the  churches  of  the  educational  system  pursued  in  those  seminaries,  and 
so  at  the  same  time  both  conciliate  towards  young  brethren  educated  in  them  the 
favourable  hopes  of  the  people,  and  secure  their  willing  contributions  in  their 
support — that  you  will  give  a  holy  impulse  and  elevation  to  the  ministry  itself 
amongst  us,  by  your  devout  counsels,  to  secure  the  best  possible  preparation  for  it — 
and  that  your  free  utterance  of  your  sentiments  and  publication  of  your  conclusions 
will  promote,  as  far  as  is  desirable,  uniformity  of  design  and  plan,  in  all  the  theological 
colleges  of  the  denomination. 

The  Committee  of  the  Union  asks  leave  to  close  this  paper  of  explanations  vrith 
one  or  two  respectful  suggestions.  It  is  hoped,  that  this  Conference  will  be  strictly 
an  affair  pro  re  nata^  neither  to  be  perpetuated  nor  repeated — that  the  connexion 
of  the  Congregational  Union  with  it  will  be  limited  entirely  to  preparations  and 
services — that  no  conclusions  will  be  adopted  in  any  form  other  than  that  of  mere 
declarations  of  t  he  sentiments  of  the  brethren  present — that  even  advice  to  the  several 
colleges  represented  being  alistained  from,  the  good  effects  of  this  Conference  may 
be  expected  in  the  wny  most  congenial  to  the  freedom  and  habits  of  our  denomina- 
tion, namely  the  spread  of  sentiment,  and  the  voluntary  adoption  of  what  is 
approved — for  with  the  body  to  which  you  I)elong,  the  advantages  of  counsel  and 
sentiment  may  be  obtained  by  the  assembling  of  many  brethren  at  a  common  centre; 
but  action  must  be  distributed  and  left  free,  for  so  only  can  the  benefits  of  union 
and  independence  be  combined. 

The  first  recompense  the  Committee  of  the  Union  can  obtain  for  its  labour  in 
promoting  this  Conference,  will  be  the  approval  of  this  most  respected  body,  and  of 
the  honoured  committees  you  represent :  the  next  and  highest  will  be,  to  witness 
the  happy  fruits  of  your  counsels  and  labours,  in  the  advanced  prosperity  and 
efficiency  of  your  several  colleges  for  the  training  of  a  pious  and  learned,  an  able  and 
energetic,  ministry  of  the  holy  Gospel  in  the  Independent  churches  of  our  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Wells  stated  that  with  it  the 
functions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Union  terminated,  who  now  resigned  the  business 
to  the  Conference  to  be  entirely  regulated  by  its  o\ni  arrangements  and  resolutions. 
Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Secretaries  and  Committee,  for  the  preparatory  arrangements; 
the  former  were  requested  to  act  as  the  Secretaries  of  the  Conference ;  and  it  was 
resolved,  that  the  pro.-eedings  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
the  Committee. 

All  present  seemed  to  participate  in  the  sentiments  of  an  able  writer  in  the 
Eclectic  Review,  wlio  referring  to  the  intended  meeting  says—"  Altogether  the  signs 
of  the  times  are  such  as  to  show  that  the  Congregational  Union  could  not  have  done 
abetter  thing  at  this  juncture  of  affairs,  than  draw  attention  to  our  colleges;  audi 
with  this  conviction,  we  must  in  fau-ness  say,  that  wisdom  and  good  feeling  1»t« 
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Mver,  to  OUT  knowledge,  been  better  exemplified  in  any  public  arrangements,  than  in 
thoie  for  the  projected  Conference.  The  condnctors  of  this  delicate  business  have 
Kted  with  the  most  traubparent  honour.  They  have  assumed  no  authority,  they 
bave  invaded  no  rights :  and  when  the  Conference  is  held,  but  one  sentiment,  we  are 
poniaded,  will  be  expressed  by  the  representatives  of  all  our  colleges  on  the  subject.'' 
The  remaining  hours  of  the  first  morning  session  were  delightfully  occupied  by 
hearing  the  papers  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  Dr.  H.  F.  Burder,  Dr.  William  Smith,  the 
Ber.  J.  Frost,  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Hamilton.  Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Dr.  Burder^ 
sad  the  company  lu^oumed  to  the  Library  to  a  handsome  entertainment  provided  on 
the  occasion,  by  members  of  the  Union  Committee. 

At  fiTe  o'clock  the  chair  was  resumed,  when  Dr.  Payne  read  a  paper  which  com- 
pleted one  class  of  topics  referred  to  the  Conference;  and  the  meeting  was 
occupied  in  discussion,  and  also  characterised  by  great  freedom  and  candour,  and 
deep  solemnity  and  faithfulness.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Wells  be  requested  to 
diinght  resolutions  embodying  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  brethren  on  the 
nbjecti  already  discussed,  and  to  present  them  on  the  following  day ;  after  which 
the  Conference  adjourned. 

Wednesday  morning,  January  8th,  the  Chairman  resumed,  and  preparatory  devotions 
were  observed.  The  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  Rev.  W.  H.  Stowell, 
Ber.  Fhncis  Watts,  Rev.  J.  Blackburn,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  severally  read  the 
ranaining  papers  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference.  A  discussion 
then  followed,  upon  which  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : — 

*"  18.  That  the  discussions  of  this  Conference  have  led  on  the  part  of  aU  the  brethren 
pRseat  to  a  greatly-deepened  conviction  of  the  necessity,  at  this  important  period,  of 
the  utmost  solicitude  to  sustain  and  advance  the  efficiency  of  the  rising  ministry — 
ttd  they  would  therefore  bear  before  the  Independent  churches  and  their  theological 
coQeges,  a  solemn  testimony  in  favour  of  devout,  faithful,  and  wise  care  to  secure  in 
>0  their  young  brethren  the  highest  attainments  possible  in  piety,  education, 
preaching  ability,  and  practical  wisdom  : 

"And  they  solemnly  declare  their  conviction  that  churches  and  pastors  have  in 
Btty  *od  diversified  ways,  as  well  as  the  tutors  and  managers  of  colleges,  their 
KnoQs  responsibilities  to  sustain  the  great  work  of  securing  an  efficient  rising 
■unistr^r,  without  the  conscientious  discharge  of  which,  this  great  end  cannot 
powbly  be  secured." 

"  19.  That  the  Conference  directs  the  publication,  in  the  report  of  its  proceedings,  of 
the  farious  papers  read  and  received  in  the  course  of  its  proceedings,  not  thereby 
*^^<iting  all  the  aentiments  expressed  therein ;  but  declaring  its  persuasion  that 
these  documents  are  well  worthy  of  the  perusal  and  attention  of  every  one  interested 
ia  the  improvement  of  our  entire  system  of  education  for  the  rising  ministry." 

"Rk  brethren  continued  the  discussion  of  various  questions  till  three  o'clock,  when 
^W  i^joumed  for  one  hour  to  take  refreshments,  and  the  business  was  resumed  at 
i<.Qr  o'clock.  Although  we  cannot  find  room  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
F^'^^ccdings,  yet  the  following  resolutions  will  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the 
reitthi  of  its  proceedings : — 

"That  the  brethren  present  and  bearing  part  in  this  Conference,  after  much 
^hberation  on  the  following  points,  (those  recited  in  the  introductory  paper,) 
*"^  their  judgment  thereon  as  follows : — 

"20.  They  gratefully  acknowledge  the  establishment  of  the  university  of  London, 
**  *&  encouraging  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  advance  on 
*^^  principles  the  highest  departments  of  education ;  and  regard  with  entire 
•Wvnl  the  ooniiexion  established  with  the  university  by  several  of  our  theological 
'^'^'S^  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  attainable  literary  advantages  to  all  young 
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brethren  qualified  to  improve  them,  because  the  brethren  present  are  deeply  conTinced 
that  in  these  tiroes  ministers  of  eminent  learning,  sanctified  by  eminent  piety,  in 
every  body  of  Christians,  are  indispensable  to  the  defence  and  propagation  of  the 
truth — and  because  they  are  no  less  convinced  that  the  highest  possible  mental 
advancement,  conducted  on  just  principles,  will  be  found  in  entire  harmony  with 
revealed  religion,  and  most  effectually  subservient  to  all  the  interests  of  genuine 
Christianity." 

"21.  The  brethren  present  deem  the  devout  character  and  theological  learning  of 
our  young  ministers  to  be  the  first  care  of  the  tutors  and  managers  of  colleges ;  and, 
therefore,  that  while  the  highest  literary  advantages  are  sought,  theological  training 
should  be  duly  regarded  throughout  the  entire  academic  course,  and  in  the  latter 
years  thereof  made  the  principal  study  to  which  all  others  should  be  subordinated ; 
for  they  are  zealous  advocates  for  sanctified  human  learning  in  ministers  of  religion 
chiefly  as  subservient  to  promote  an  earnest,  evangelical,  and  efiicient  preaching  of 
the  glorious  Gospel." 

**  22.  They  judge  that  young  brethren  ought  not  to  be  considered  eligible  for 
admission  into  the  colleges  until  able  to  pass  a  certain  prescribed  literary  examination; 
and  they  would  deem  it  a  high  advantage  were  candidates  for  entrance  into  the 
colleges,  in  every  instance,  previously  placed  under  the  care  of  some  competent 
minister,  to  acquire  habits  of'  study  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  admission ;  and 
also  as  an  effectual  and  well-timed  test  of  character  and  fitness  for  the  ministry ;  and 
further,  of  mental  and  physical  capacity  for  studious  pursuits." 

**  23.  They  think  favourably  of  a  theological  education  conducted  through  the 
English  language,  or  with  only  the  addition  of  such  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures,  as  is  attainable  without  previous  classical  studies,  as  adapted  to 
train  for  efficient  ministerial  labours,  many  brethren  for  whom  a  more  learned 
education  is  quite  unsuitable :  but  the  brethren  present  judge  that  this  subordinate 
education  will  be  more  appropriately  g^ven  in  the  homes  of  competent  ministers 
receiving  small  numbers  under  their  care,  than  in  any  institution  formed  expressly 
for  the  purpose." 

'*24.  They  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  thorough  examinations,  to  be  invariably 
instituted  at  the  close  of  every  student's  academical  course,  into  his  character, 
attainments,  and  general  qualifications  for  the  ministry ;  and  of  testimonials  to  be  there- 
upon given.  And  they  consider  that  it  would  be  of  eminent  advantage,  were  these 
testimonials  so  given  as  to  be  highly  estimated  by  the  young  brethren  receiving 
them ;  and  to  be  considered  as  grounds  of  confidence  by  churches  in  accepting  the 
holders  thereof  as  candidates  for  the  pastoral  office,  and  by  the  ministers  who  are 
called  to  bear  part  in  their  ordination." 

"  25.  The  brethren  present  devoutly  recognise  the  ascended  Head  of  the^chorch  as 
the  supreme  source  of  a  true  call  to  the  Christian  ministry,  by  imparting  to  his 
servants  designed  by  him  for  this  service  the  natural  and  gracious  endowments 
needful  for  the  work,  disposing  their  hearts  to  desire  it,  and  indicating  in  providential 
arrangements  his  will  that  they  should  enter  upon  it.  Yet  as  the  discernment  of  this 
call  is  an  affair  of  human  administration  of  peculiar  delicacy,  they  consider  that  it 
should  be  conducted  by  churches  and  pastors,  by  tutors  and  candidates  for  the 
nunistry  themselves,  with  most  conscientious  care.  And  therefore  the  brethren 
express  a  strong  conviction  that  the  greatest  caution  is  especially  needfol  in  sanction- 
ing  the  first  proposals  of  young  brethren  for  introduction  into  the  ministry ;  and  they 
are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  this  most  responsible  duty  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the 
unassisted  care  of  the  pastors  of  the  candidates." 

"  26.  The  brethren  are  deeply  convinced  that  numerous  and  eminent  advantages 
would  arise  from  fraternal,  devout,  and  wise  intercourse  with  students,  while  lO  the 
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colleges,  on  tbe  part  of  pastors  who  are  able  to  secure  convenient  opportunities  for 
nch  feUofwship,  which  the  brethren  conceive  it  to  be  the  solemn  duty  of  pastors  so 
dreumstanced  to  avail  themselves  off  and  improve  to  the  utmost." 

"27.  That  the  brethren  deem  the  Christian  ministry,  as  exercised  in  the  Congrega- 
tioBil  churches,  a  calling  so  honourable,  so  available  for  eminent  usefulness,  and  so 
worthy  of  the  consecration  of  the  highest  powers,  that  they  have  confident  hope  of 
litnesnng  the  devotion  to  this  great  service  of  many  young  brethren  of  the  best 
oily  education,  and  of  the  fairest  hopes  in  life,  who  shall  be  animated  by  the  highest 
infliiences  and  motives  to  meet  every  secular  disadvantage  of  this  calling  for  the  sake 
fd  its  Mcred  and  spiritual  attractions." 

"  28.  That  the  brethren  are  deeply  persuaded,  that  under  proper  and  weU-considered 
regnlations,  the  union  in  some  of  our  colleges  of  students  of  approved  character,  not 
intendmg  the  ministry,  with  the  theological  students,  in  studies  common  to  both, 
would  be  attended  with  eminent  and  various  advantages." 

"29.  The  brethren  present  feel  persuaded  that  eminent  advantages  would  be 
rcilned  by  youthful  brethren  were  they  to  occupy  some  interval  between  the  close  of 
tlieir  acidemic  course  and  their  entrance  on  full  pastoral  responsibilities,  in  further 
proMCQtion  of  study,  and  in  preparatory  ministerial  labours,  carried  on  in  connexion 
with  lome  pastor  able  to  advise  and  encourage  them  in  their  first  public  efforts." 

"30.  That  the  brethren  present  most  cordially  adopt,  as  the  expression  of  their 
affectionate  and  fraternal  solicitude  for  the  highest  success  and  honour  of  their 
yoQDg  brethren,  the  address  to  the  students  now  in  the  various  colleges,  presented 
in  the  morning  session  of  this  day  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris." 

"31.  The  brethren  present  deem  the  suggestion  of  a  Central  Committee,  to  be 
coBstitated  of  gentlemen  resident  in  the  metropolis,  nominated  to  act  on  their  behalf 
respectively  by  the  Committees  of  all  the  various  colleges,  for  the  promotion  of 
olqccts  and  interests  common  to  them  all,  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
hrethreo  entrusted  with  the  management  of  these  important  institutions." 

"32.  They  cannot  close  their  deliberations  without  declaring  their  opinion  strongly 
in  &TOQr  of  an  annual  collection  in  every  church  for  the  support  of  that  college  with 
which  each  may  be  most  immediately  connected,  a  custom  rendered  necessary  by 
the  increasing  financial  wants  of  the  colleges,  and  which  would  open  to  all  our 
Puton  so  excellent  an  opportunity,  once  in  every  year,  to  imbue  their  people  with 
coDTictions  in  favour  of  an  educated  as  well  as  godly  ministry  ;  and  to  engage  their 
cvnest,  frequent  prayers  on  behalf  of  the  young  brethren  training  for  that  sacred 
work." 

After  thanks  to  the  Secretaries  and  Chairman  had  been  voted.  Dr.  Raffles  closed 
^  whole  proceedings  by  solemn  thanksgiving  and  prayer.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
^^niestness  and  the  courtesy,  the  practical  wisdom  and  fraternal  agreement,  and 
^ve  til  on  the  profound  conviction  of  our  dependence  upon  the  Spirit  of  God  for 
itmly  sncces&ful  ministry,  ^hlch  were  apparent  in  the  whole  of  these  proceedings, 
we  do  most  unfeignedly  rejoice.  At  no  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
regitbna]  churches,  since  the  departure  of  their  learned  and  laborious  founders, 
'^  inch  a  body  of  ministers  and  gentlemen  have  been  assembled  to  plead  for  the 
"^iptnral  and  scholar-like  training  of  gifted  brethren  for  the  pastoral  ofiUce.  Indeed, 
^  Conference  on  the  Congregational  colleges  is  an  important  event  in  the  history 
^  our  denomination  ;  for  never  before  did  its  members  assemble  in  such  strength 
^  ^^  a  purpose.  When  the  papers  are  printed,  we  feel  persuaded  they  will  be 
'^  with  interest  and  edification  by  many ;  and  should  their  wise  suggestions  be 
'''^ed  by  oar  colleges  and  churches,  the  period  of  their  adoption  vriU  be  regarded 
*  tt  hnportaat  epoch  in  the  annals  of  our  body. 
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Thb  Monmouthshirk  Wklsh  Association. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Welsh  association  of  Monmouthshire,  in  connexion  with  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales,  was  held  at  Sirhowy  Iron  Works  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
November  5  and  6.  The  business  of  the  association  was  transacted  in  the  confer- 
ences held  at  two  o'clock  on  the  first  day,  and  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  second  day, 
the  Rev.  R.  Jones,  of  Sirhowy,  in  the  chair. 

The  public  services  were  held  at  six  o'clock  the  first  evening,  and  at  ten,  two,  and 
six  o'clock  the  following  day.  Sermons  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  W. 
Edwards,  of  Aberdore ;  W.  Davies,  of  Blackwood  ;  J.  Mathews,  of  Nevqx>rt ;  E. 
Rowlands,  of  Pontypool,  (on  a  given  subject ;)  E.  Griffith,  of  Merthyr-tydvil,  (in 
English ;)  M.  Ellis,  of  Mynysdyslwyn  ;  B.  James,  of  Aburychan  ;  H.  R.  Powell,  of 
Hanover ;  T.  Griffiths,  of  Blanfon ;  E.  Stephenson,  of  Nantyglo ;  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Jones,  of  Tredegar,  concluded  by  a  powerful  address  to  the  congregation,  and  a  fervent 
prayer  for  the  blessing  of  Grod  to  accompany  our  feeble  efiTorts. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  of  this  association.  There  was 
a  sweet  odour  of  the  most  affectionate  love  breathing  among  the  brotherhood 
throughout  the  whole  conferences ;  the  sermons  were  powerful  and  eloquent,  and 
the  congregations  unusually  large. 


New  Indkpendbnt  Chapel,  Winchmorb  Hill,  Middlesex. — On  the  13th  of 
August  last,  this  new  chapel,  built  on  a  freehold  site,  was  opened  for  public  worship, 
when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  of  Cheshunt  College,  preached  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Rev.  George  Clayton,  of  Walworth,  in  the  evening.  There  has  long  existed  in  this 
pleasant  locality  a  place  of  worship  for  our  denomination,  but  under  circumstances  so 
embarrassed  that  we  almost  hesitate  to  record  them.  As  they  add,  however,  another 
instance  to  the  many  already  on  record,  of  the  great  need  there  is  of  a  Metropolitan 
Association  of  Churches  to  continue  and  succour  new  interests  that  may  be  planted 
in  the  suburban  villages  around  our  capital,  we  give  them  to  the  public. 

It  appears  that  about  1785  Mr.  Whitefoot,  a  minister  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  con- 
nexion, came  occasionally  to  Winchmore  Hill,  and  preached  on  the  green.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  place  for  rehgious  worship  in  the  village,  except  at  the  Friends' 
meeting.  A  few  persons  went  to  Edmonton  church,  an  inconvenient  distance  for  the 
majority,  and  the  people  for  the  most  part  lived  like  heathen. 

Mr.  Whitefoot  encountered  considerable  opposition,  yet  was  not  without  some 
encouragement,  so  that  in  a  short  time  a  room  was  opened  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Morrison,  where  divine  service  was  conducted.  Preaching  soon  became  more 
popular ;  the  room  was  found  too  small ;  a  bam  was  procured  and  fitted  up  for  service, 
where  Mr.  Whitefoot,  Rev.  John  Ryland,  then  residing  at  Enfield,  and  others,  occa- 
sionally preached.  The  congregation  still  increased,  and  Mrs.  Morrison  gave  her 
coach-house  to  be  converted  into  a  chapel,  and  which  was  afterwards  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees.  The  chapel  was  first  opened  for  public  worship  on  May  23rd, 
1789  ;  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Priestly  officiated. 

After  some  time  the  cause  languished ;  one  of  the  trustees  died,  and  the  other 
proved  inefficient,  and  the  meeting-house  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Episcopalians. 
A  Mr.  Meger  was  appointed  minister,  and  so  continued  about  two  years.  Mr.  R. 
Morrison  then  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  students  from  Cheshunt  college,  who 
preached  on  the  Sabbath  afternoons.  About  this  time  a  gentleman  came  to  reside 
in  the  village  (Mr.  Yellowley),  who  purchased  the  meeting  and  continued  the  aiier- 
noon  service  as  before.  On  his  decease,  in  1801,  the  meeting  was  purchased  by  a 
lady,  Mrs.  Vowel,  who  enlarged  it  for  Mr.  Lacey,  and  built  the  gallery.  Mr.  Lacey's 
ministrations  were  favourably  received,  but  were  of  short  continuance.  The  Hoxton 
students  were  then  invited  to  supply  the  chapel,  and  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Thomas 
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Speaeer,  afterwards  of  Liverpool,  it  still  well  remembered  by  some  of  the  present 

ooogregitkm.  Mr.  Humpage  (who  married  Mrs.  Vowel)  was  settled  over  the  oongre- 

ptioB  here,  in  1810,  and  continued  his  ministry  for  eight  years,  when,  in  1818,  he 

retired  to  Bristol,  taking  with  him  the  church  books.    The  meeting  was  still  kept 

open,  hy  the  assistance  of  a  few  friends,  until  1820,  when  it  was  shut  up,  pending  a 

Begodation  between  the  proprietor  and  the  Vicar  of  Edmonton.    This  was  broken 

off,  and  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  from  September  29, 1821 ,  was  granted  to  Messrs. 

J.  Clayton,  H.  Lacey,  and  J.  Radley.    On  September  3, 1820,  the  chapel  was  again 

opened;  Mr.  J.  Clayton  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Lacey  in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  foDowing  13th  of  January  a  church  was  convened ;  from  that  time  the  affairs 

of  the  meeting  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Radley,  until  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Raw- 

Hsg  to  the  pastoral  oflSce,  in  1822.      Mr.  Rawling*s  services  were  continued  here 

till  the  29th  of  May,  1842,  a  period  of  twenty  years  and  three  months,  when  he 

letigned  his  office,  having  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  church  at  Lenham,  in 

Kent 

The  lease  of  the  old  chapel  having  expired,  at  Michaelmas,  1841,  it  was  retaken 
bj  Mr.  Pawling,  from  year  to  year,  at  an  annual  rent  of  JCIO,  and  it  was  continued 
tin  Michaelmas,  1843,  but  subject  to  quit  at  three  months'  notice.  An  attempt 
bsTing  been  made  to  purchase  the  old  chapel,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  it  was 
resotred  to  abandon  the  old  premises,  and  to  meet  for  worship  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Radford,  where  they  assembled,  and  continued  to  meet  till  the  new  chapel  was 
Ridy.  In  April,  1844,  the  foundations  of  the  present  structure  were  laid,  and  now 
a  nbstantial  erection,  built  on  freehold  ground,  has  been  secured. 

There  is  reserved  at  the  rear  of  the  chapel  sufficient  ground  for  the  erection  of  a 
Khool,  if  adequate  assistance  can  be  obtained.  There  was  a  Sabbath-school  con- 
nected with  the  chapel ;  but  it  was  disbanded,  by  the  late  curate  mnsting  on  the 
titendanee  of  the  children  at  the  church  day-school.  There  are  still  many  children 
vho  do  not  receive  instruction  there,  for  whom  the  means  of  education  should  be 
provided. 

Tlie  cost  of  the  building,  with  various  extras,  amounted  to  about  £1100;  so 
thit  a  balance  of  £640  still  remains.  We  observe,  with  regret,  that  the  chapel  is 
Bot  placed  in  trust.  After  such  a  history  of  vexatious  changes,  this  must  appear 
ittditpensable.  No  bishop  would  consecrate  a  church  for  Divine  worship,  till  it  was 
10;  snd  those  influential  brethren  who  are  invited  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  our 
uw  chapel,  should  use  their  best  influence  to  urge  this  orderly  and  business-like 
completion  of  the  aflair ;  for  while  an  Independent  chapel  is  in  private  hands,  there 
cannot  be  security,  for  an  hour,  of  the  free  and  uncontrolled  administration  of  our 
disciplioe. 

Oor  body  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Radford,  for  securing  a  place  of  worship 
■  a  sphere  of  great  usefulness,  and  who,  we  know,  earnestly  wishes  that  assistance 
wbieh  ahaD  enalile  him  to  complete  the  work. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Tbi  ordination  of  the  Rev.  James  Hughes  Morgan,  as  pastor  of  the  Independent 
cbrch,  in  Christian  fellowship,  Marshall-street  Chapel,  Ilolbeck,  Leeds,  took  place 
^  Uranday,  Sept.  12th,  1844.  In  the  morning,  the  introductory  service  of  reading 
^  Scriptures  and  prayer  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scales,  pastor  of  the 
fktar  drardi  at  Queen-street  Chapel.  Then  a  comprehensive  and  lucid  statement 
tf  the  prindplet  of  a  '^  lelf-regulating"  New  Testament  chuit:h,  was  given  by  the 
Icf.  lidiaid  Walta  Hamilton,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  sister  church  at  Belgrav* 
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Chapel,  by  whom  aho  the  usual  questions  were  proposed.  The  apeeimi  prayer  was 
oifered  by  the  Ber.  David  Morgan,  of  Pendre  Ch^>el,  LlanfyUin,theyoniig  mfi]iiiler*8 
fiither,  after  which  a  charge,  manly.  Christian,  and  truthful,  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Rowen,  of  Townley-street  Chi^[>el,  Macclesfield.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  the  Rev.  Robert  Bowman,  of  Sunderland,  having  led  the  devotional 
exercises  of  the  congregation,  the  Rev.  John  Ely,  pastor  of  the  sister  church  at  Bast 
Parade  Chapel,  preached  a  very  impressive  sermon  to  the  people.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hudswell,  Leeds ;  Jones,  Booth;  Martin  and  Bean,  Heckmundwike ;  Paul,  Wibaay; 
Oddie,  Ossett;  Morris,  Morley;  Cooke,  Gomersal;  Brown,  Brigg;  and  Lewisy 
Robinson,  and  Harris,  of  Airedale  College,  conducted  the  inteijacent  and  concluding 
services.  There  were  thirty  ministers  from  neighbouring  churches,  and  almost  all 
the  students  of  Airedale  College  were  present  on  the  occasion.  On  the  evening  of  the 
following  day  a  **  welcome"  tea-meeting  was  held,  when  some  of  the  above-named 
ministers  and  other  gentlemen  addressed  the  numerous  company  of  friends  convened. 

Altrincham,  Chkbhirb. — On  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  September,  the  Rev. 
J.  Flavdl  Stenner  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office  over  the  Congregational  church 
assembling  in  the  Downs  Chapel,  Altrincham,  Cheshire.  The  Rev.  J.  Waddington, 
of  Stockport,  commenced  the  service  by  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Halley,  of  Manchester,  delivered  the  introductory  discourse ;  the  Rev.  S. 
Bowen,  of  Macclesfield,  proposed  the  usual  questions ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Turner,  of 
Knutsford,  oflTered  the  ordination  prayer.  The  Rev.  T.  Stenner,  of  Dartmouth, 
Devon  (the  minister's  father),  delivered  a  charge,  founded  on  Eodesiastes  iz.  10 ; 
and  the  Rev.  G.  Edge,  of  Congleton,  closed  with  prayer. 

After  the  service,  about  one  hundred  ministers  and  friends  dined  together,  the 
Rev.  J.  Turner  presiding ;  and  on  the  following  sabbath  morning,  the  sermon  to  the 
people  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  Tucker,  of  Manchester,  from  Psalm  xc  16,  17. 


mIkScellaneous  intelligence. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  CAUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  with  interest  the  visit  to  this  country  of  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  C.  Pennington,  a  Congregational  minister  of  eo^r  fix>m  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. He  was  received  into  the  pulpits,  and  at  the  tables  of  our  churches, 
welcomed  to  our  platforms  and  our  fire-sides,  to  soothe  his  own  spirit  and  that  of 
his  oppressed  brethren,  and  to  declare  to  the  churches  of  the  United  States,  as 
loudly  as  acts  can  speak,  that  their  sister  chruches  of  England  dare  not  permit  a 
question  of  race  to  break  their  fellowship  with  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  It 
is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  written  by  him  to  the 
truly  venerable  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  dated  September  25th,  that  the  nramplea  of 
the  conduct  of  the  British  churches  to  their  African  brother  have  not  been  lost. 

**  I  fuUy  accord  with  Mr.  Whittier,  and  confirm  his  statement,  '  that  our  cause 
never  went  on  so  rapidly.'  As  evidence  of  this,  I  will  specify,  First, — ^That  very  few 
fugitive  slaves  are  now  taken  up  in  the  free  States,  although  they  run  away  in 
increasing  numbers  every  day.  Second, — The  churches  are  becoming  dee|^ 
ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and  are  beginning  to  treat  coloured  ministers  and  Christiaaa 
differently.  Since  my  return  from  England,  I  have  preached  in  ten  or  twelve  pulpits 
of  white  ministers,  by  invitation  or  exchange,  which  were  not  open  before  to  ministers 
of  my  colour.  They  heard  how  ministers  received  me  in  England,  and  it  has 
alfected  them.  Thirds— Abolitionists  are  very  rapidly  increasing  in  political  inihience. 
They  have  completely  foiled  the  slaveholders  in  their  project  of  anneiing  Texas. 
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Hhm  cHii^in  MMiubled  last  ftU,  the  matter  wti  in  the  hands  of  the  general 

ywiiMMStt  aM&  it  was  expected  on  all  hands  that  it  would  he  carried ;  hot,  notwith. 

aadisgte  PREndent  strong  recommended  it,  and  had  the  treaty  of  annexation 

aBnidj,  H  wis  defeated^  and  now  it  ii  in  the  hands  of  the  people.    Mr.  Clay,  the 

vug  cndidste  for  President,  is  in  &voar  of  annexstion  with  the  consent  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  PqOl,  the  democratic  candidate,  is  in  faTOur  of  it,  if  a  minority  of  the  people 

rf  the  United  Stales  are ;  so  that  this  question  will  he  decided  at  the  next  general 

deetioB.     The  abolitionists  have  no  hope  of  electing  Mr.  Bimey ;   but  they  will 

ccrtaiBly  cone  near  enough  to  it  to  affect  both  of  the  other  psrties,  and  they  will 

vitfaovt  doubt  decide  the  £ste  of  one  of  them.     It  is  very  generally  believed  that, 

a  ^  whigi  lose  the  election,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  fiust,  that  a  large  number 

tf  fotci  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  party  by  the  abolitionists.     It  is  certain 

tkst  die  whigs  lost  all  popular  support  in  Connecticut  last  spring  by  the  largenets 

tf  the  abolilMNi  vote.    Fourth, — The  influence  of  abolition  has  also  greatly  increased 

iswliat  sre  called  voluntary  institutions,  colleges,  education  societies,  and  missionary 

bonds.    Many  who  used  to  contribute  thousands  of  doUars  to  these  institutions,  now 

withhold  their  money;  and  this  has  produced  a  widely-extended  sensation.  The  Union 

lGnoaarySodety,of  which  I  have  the  high  honour  to  be  president,  has  drawn,  within 

>  dMSt  time,  several  thousands  of  dollars  from  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 

ivFoRigB  Missions,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  slavery,  and  our  funds  are  rapidly 

^■CRMiDg.    In  some  cases  individuals  who  used  to  give  one,  two,  and  three  hundred 

itikn  smraaUy  to  this  Board,  now  give  to  our  society.     Fifth, — My  dear  coloured 

^KcAren  ire  rapidly  improving  in  moral  character.      Every  month  I  have  to  attend 

lB|e  eoBventions,  where  the  objects  are  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  improve  them. 

^  the  5Ui  day  of  August  I  attended  a  temperance  convention  at  Catskill,  New  York 

itite,  where  5,000  coloured  people  met  to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance ;  on  the 

^  diy  of  this  month,  we  held  a  large  temperance  meeting  at  Norwich,  in  this  state . 

^  yeiterday  there  was  another  in  Pittsfield,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts." 


BRIBF  NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Til  minds  of  civilised  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  stirred  with  great 
fMitioiis,  sad  the  fiMnlities  of  communication  between  the  leading  nations  of  the 
tvtli  nt  now  so  abundant,  that  a  single  month  brings  to  our  knowledge  events  that 
i>  Boie  tranquil  times  would  have  made  a  year  memorable.  This  renders  the  work 
«f  leleetion  diflBcnlt,  and  the  tssk  of  vmting  "  brief  notes  '*  almost  impracticable. 
Hny  **peiiing  events  "  of  deep  interest  cannot  be  noted  at  all,  and  others  must  be 
daniswd  with  a  passing  remark.  In  these  Notes  we  must  always  have  respect  to 
^^  topics  which  are  most  nearly  connected  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the 
>d«iBce  of  those  principles  on  which  its  prosperity  depends. 

li  the  UirmD  Stat»s  of  Amkrica,  the  public  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
P»w«diB|i  of  the  Triennial  National  Convocation  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
^"^  messares  that  have  grown  out  of  it.  The  discussions  have  disclosed  the  exist- 
*■<«  of  s  melancholy  diversity  of  doctrinal  opinion  in  a  body  which,  like  its  mother 
Ckwtb  of  England,  has  ever  boasted  of  its  uniformity.  The  episcopal  form  of 
S'^osiient  seems,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  "  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins ;" 
M  for  the  sake  of  that  haughty  usurpation  wise  and  good  men  peril  Christian 
^^9tj,  trath,  aid  holiness.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  afflictive  circumstances 
iithe  trbl  aid  sospension  of  two  of  the  bishops,  for  flsgrant  immoralities.    These 
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The  Monmouthshirk  Wklsh  Association. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Welsh  association  of  Monmouthshire,  in  connexion  with  the  Congregational  UnioD 
of  England  and  Wales,  was  held  at  Sirhowy  Iron  Works  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
November  5  and  6.  The  business  of  the  association  was  transacted  in  the  confer- 
ences held  at  two  o'clock  on  the  first  day,  and  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  second  day, 
the  RcT.  R.  Jones,  of  Sirhovry,  in  the  chair. 

The  public  services  were  held  at  six  o'clock  the  first  evening,  and  at  ten,  two,  and 
six  o'clock  the  following  day.  Sermons  were  dehvered  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  W. 
Edwards,  of  Aberdore ;  W.  Davies,  of  Blackwood  ;  J.  Mathews,  of  Newport ;  E. 
Rowlands,  of  Pontypool,  (on  a  given  subject;)  E.  Griffith,  of  Merthyr-tydvil,  (in 
English ;)  M.  Ellis,  of  Mynysdyslwyn  ;  B.  James,  of  Aburychan  ;  H.  R.  Powell,  of 
Hanover ;  T.  Griffiths,  of  Blanfon ;  £.  Stephenson,  of  Nantyglo ;  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Jones,  of  Tredegar,  concluded  by  a  powerful  address  to  the  congregation,  and  a  fer\'ent 
prayer  for  the  blessing  of  Grod  to  accompany  our  feeble  efforts. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  of  this  association.  There  was 
a  sweet  odour  of  the  most  affectionate  love  breathing  among  the  brotherhood 
throughout  the  whole  conferences ;  the  sermons  were  powerful  and  eloquent,  and 
the  congregations  unusually  large. 


New  Independent  Chapel,  Winchmore  Hill,  Middlesex. — On  the  13th  of 
August  last,  this  new  chapel,  built  on  a  freehold  site,  was  opened  for  public  worship, 
when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  of  Cheshunt  College,  preached  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Rev.  George  Clayton,  of  Walworth,  in  the  evening.  There  has  long  existed  in  this 
pleasant  locality  a  place  of  worship  for  our  denomination,  but  under  circumstances  so 
embarrassed  that  we  almost  hesitate  to  record  them.  As  they  add,  however,  another 
instance  to  the  many  already  on  record,  of  the  great  need  there  is  of  a  Metropolitan 
Association  of  Churches  to  continue  and  succour  new  interests  that  may  l>e  planted 
in  the  suburban  villages  around  our  capital,  we  give  them  to  the  pubUc. 

It  appears  that  about  1785  Mr.  Wliitefoot,  a  minister  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  con- 
nexion, came  occasionally  to  Winchmore  Hill,  and  preached  on  the  green.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  place  for  religious  worship  in  the  village,  except  at  the  Friends' 
meeting.  A  few  persons  went  to  Edmonton  church,  an  inconvenient  distance  for  the 
majority,  and  the  people  for  the  most  part  lived  like  heathen. 

Mr.  Whitefoot  encountered  considerable  opposition,  yet  was  not  without  some 
encouragement,  so  that  in  a  short  time  a  room  was  opened  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Morrison,  where  divine  service  was  conducted.  Preacliing  soon  became  more 
popular ;  the  room  was  found  too  small ;  a  bam  was  procured  and  fitted  up  for  service, 
where  Mr.  Whitefoot,  Rev.  John  Ryland,  then  residing  at  Enfield,  and  others,  occa- 
sionally preached.  The  congregation  still  increased,  and  Mrs.  Morrison  gave  her 
coach-house  to  be  converted  into  a  chapel,  and  which  was  afterwards  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees.  The  chapel  was  first  opened  for  public  worship  on  May  23rd, 
1789  ;  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Priestly  officiated. 

After  some  time  the  cause  languished ;  one  of  the  trustees  died,  and  the  other 
proved  inefficient,  and  the  meeting-house  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Episcopalians. 
A  Mr.  Meger  was  appointed  minister,  and  so  continued  about  two  years.  Mr.  R. 
Morrison  then  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  students  from  Cheshunt  college,  who 
preached  on  the  Sabbath  afternoons.  About  this  time  a  gentleman  came  to  reside 
in  the  village  (Mr.  Yellowley),  who  purchased  the  meeting  and  continued  the  after- 
noon service  as  before.  On  his  decease,  in  1801,  the  meeting  was  purchased  l^a 
lady,  Mrs.  Vowel,  who  enlarged  it  for  Mr.  Lacey,  and  built  the  gallery.  Mr.  Lacey's 
ministrations  were  favourably  received,  but  were  of  short  continuance.  The  Hoxton 
students  were  then  invited  to  supply  the  chapel,  and  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Thomas 
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Speneer,  afterwards  of  Liverpool,  is  still  well  remembered  by  some  of  the  present 
eoBgregatioii.  Mr.  Humpage  (who  married  &rfrs.  Vowel)  was  settled  oyer  the  congre- 
gitioii  here,  in  1810,  and  continued  his  ministry  for  eight  years,  when,  in  1818,  he 
retired  to  Bristol,  taking  with  him  the  church  books.  The  meeting  was  still  kept 
open,  by  the  assistance  of  a  few  friends,  until  1820,  when  it  was  shut  up,  pending  a 
DCgodation  between  the  proprietor  and  the  Vicar  of  Edmonton.  This  was  broken 
off,  and  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  from  September  29, 1821,  was  granted  to  Messrs. 
J.  Clayton,  H.  Lacey,  and  J.  Radley.  On  September  3,  1820,  the  chapel  was  again 
opened ;  Mr.  J.  Clayton  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Lacey  in  the  afternoon. 
On  the  following  13th  of  January  a  chiurch  was  convened ;  from  that  time  the  affairs 
of  the  meeting  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Radley,  until  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Raw- 
fing  to  the  pastoral  office,  in  1822.  Mr.  Rawling*s  services  were  continued  here 
till  the  29th  of  May,  1842,  a  period  of  twenty  years  and  three  months,  when  he 
resigned  his  office,  having  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  church  at  Lenham,  in 
Kent 

The  lease  of  the  old  chapel  having  expired,  at  Michtubiuu,  1841,  it  was  retaken 
hj  Mr.  Pairiing,  from  year  to  year,  at  an  annual  rent  of  JCIO,  and  it  was  continued 
tin  Michaelmas,  1843,  but  subject  to  quit  at  three  months'  notice.  An  attempt 
hsriag  been  made  to  purchase  the  old  chapel,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  it  was 
resohed  to  abandon  the  old  premises,  and  to  meet  for  worship  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Radford,  where  they  assembled,  and  continued  to  meet  till  the  new  chapel  was 
Rody.  In  April,  1844,  the  foundations  of  the  present  structure  were  laid,  and  now 
a  inbitantial  erection,  built  on  frreehold  ground,  has  been  secured. 

There  is  reserved  at  the  rear  of  the  chapel  sufficient  ground  for  the  erection  of  a 
■dool,  if  adequate  assistance  can  be  obtained.  There  was  a  Sabbath-school  con« 
■ected  with  the  chapel ;  but  it  was  disbanded,  by  the  late  curate  huUting  on  the 
•ttaiimce  of  the  children  at  the  church  day-tchool.  There  are  still  many  children 
who  do  not  receive  instruction  there,  for  whom  the  means  of  education  should  be 
proTided. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  with  various  extras,  amounted  to  about  £1100;  so 
that  s  balance  of  JC640  still  remains.  We  observe,  with  regret,  that  the  chapel  is 
Bot  placed  in  trust.  After  such  a  history  of  vexatious  changes,  this  must  appear 
'Bditpensable.  No  bishop  would  consecrate  a  church  for  Divine  worship,  till  it  was 
10;  and  those  influential  brethren  who  are  invited  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  our 
oew  chapel,  should  use  their  best  influence  to  urge  this  orderly  and  business-like 
completion  of  the  affair ;  for  while  an  Independent  chapel  is  in  private  hands,  there 
ctonot  be  security,  for  an  hour,  of  the  free  and  uncontrolled  administration  of  our 
discipline. 

Our  body  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Radford,  for  securing  a  place  of  worship 
n  a  sphere  of  great  usefulness,  and  who,  we  know,  earnestly  wishes  that  assistance 
vhieh  shall  enalile  him  to  complete  the  work. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Tbb  ordination  of  the  Rev.  James  Hughes  Morgan,  as  pastor  of  the  Independent 
ehnrch,  in  Christian  fellowship,  Marshall-street  Chapel,  Holbeck,  Leeds,  took  place 
OB  Thursday,  Sept.  12th,  1844.  In  the  morning,  the  introductory  service  of  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  prayer  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scales,  pastor  of  the 
rirter  chorcli  at  Queen-street  Chapel.  Then  a  comprehensive  and  lucid  statement 
«f  the  pcinciiilei  of  a  *'  self-regulating''  New  Testament  churl^h,  was  given  by  the 
lev.  Bkiittd  Winter  Hamikon,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  sister  church  at  Belgravo 
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Chapel,  by  whom  aho  the  usual  quettions  were  proposed.  The  apeeimi  prayer  wis 
oflfered  by  the  Rev.  David  Morgan,  of  Pendre  Chapel,  Llaiiiyttm,theyoniig  miiiistflr^ 
fiither,  after  which  a  charge,  manly,  Christian,  and  truthful,  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Rowen,  of  Townley-street  Chapel,  Macclesfield.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  the  Rev.  Robert  Bowman,  of  Sunderland,  having  led  the  devotional 
exercises  of  the  congregation,  the  Rev.  John  Ely,  pastor  of  the  sister  church  at  East 
Parade  Chapel,  preached  a  very  impressive  sermon  to  the  people.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hudswell,  Leeds;  Jones,  Booth;  Martin  and  Bean,  Heckmundwike ;  Paul,  Wibsay; 
Oddie,  Ossett;  Morris,  Morley;  Cooke,  Gomersal;  Brown,  Brigg;  and  Lewis, 
Robinson,  and  Harris,  of  Airedale  College,  conducted  the  interjacent  and  conduding 
services.  There  were  thhty  ministers  from  neighbouring  churches,  and  almost  all 
the  students  of  Airedale  College  were  present  on  the  occasion.  On  the  evening  of  the 
following  day  a  **  welcome"  tea-meeting  was  held,  when  some  of  the  above-named 
ministers  and  other  gentlemen  addressed  the  numerous  company  of  friends  convened. 

Altrincham,  Chbshirb. — On  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  September,  the  Rev. 

J.  Flavell  Stenner  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office  over  the  Congregational  chnrch 

assembling  in  the  Downs  Chapel,  Altrincham,  Cheshire.    The  Rev.  J.  Waddingtoa, 

of  Stockport,  commenced  the  service  by  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer ;  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Halley,  of  Manchester,  delivered  the  introductory  discourse ;  the  Rev.  S. 

Bowen,  of  Macclesfield,  proposed  the  usual  questions ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Turner,  of 

Knutsford,  offered  the  ordination  prayer.     The  Rev.  T.  Stenner,  of  Dartmouth, 

Devon  (the  minister's  fother),  delivered  a  charge,  founded  on  Eoclesiastes  iz.  10 ; 

and  the  Rev.  G.  Edge,  of  Congleton,  closed  with  prayer. 

After  the  service,  about  one  hundred  ministers  and  friends  dined  together,  the 
Rev.  J.  Turner  presiding ;  and  on  the  following  sabbath  morning,  the  sermon  to  the 
people  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  Tucker,  of  Manchester,  from  Psalm  xc.  16,  17. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  CAUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Many  of  oar  readers  will  recollect  with  interest  the  visit  to  this  country  of  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  C.  Pennington,  a  Congregational  minister  of  eokmr  fix>m  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. He  was  received  into  the  pulpits,  and  at  the  tables  of  our  churches, 
welcomed  to  our  platforms  and  our  fire-sides,  to  soothe  his  own  spirit  and  that  of 
his  oppressed  brethren,  and  to  declare  to  the  churches  of  the  United  States,  as 
loudly  as  acts  can  speak,  that  their  sister  chruches  of  England  dare  not  permit  a 
question  of  race  to  break  their  fellowship  with  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  It 
is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  written  by  him  to  the 
truly  venerable  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  dated  September  25th,  that  the  pxamplea  of 
the  conduct  of  the  British  churches  to  their  African  brother  have  not  been  lost. 

**  I  fuUy  accord  with  Mr.  Whittier,  and  confirm  his  statement,  *  that  our  cause 
never  went  on  so  rapidly.*  As  evidence  of  this,  I  will  specify,  First, — That  very  few 
fugitive  slaves  are  now  taken  up  in  the  free  States,  although  they  run  away  in 
increasing  numbers  every  day.  Second, — The  churches  are  becoming  deqdy 
ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and  are  beginning  to  treat  coloured  ministers  and  Christiuis 
differently.  Since  my  return  from  England,  I  have  preached  in  ten  or  twelve  pulpits 
of  white  ministers,  by  invitation  or  exchange,  which  were  not  open  before  to  ministen 
of  my  colour.  They  heard  how  ministers  received  me  in  England,  and  it  has 
affected  them.  Third, — Abolitionists  are  very  rapidly  increasing  in  political  inflnenoe. 
They  have  completely  foiled  the  slaveholders  in  their  project  of  annfiiag  Tens. 
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Wboi  twiyiM  MMuiblBd  last  £U1,  the  matter  was  in  the  bands  of  the  general 

gsmoaenty  and  it  waa  expected  on  all  hands  that  it  would  be  carried ;  bat,  notwith. 

ilttdiBg  the  Pkesident  strongly  recommended  it,  and  had  the  treaty  of  annexation 

iS  ready,  it  waa  defeated,  and  now  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.    Mr.  Clay,  the 

vfaig  candidate  for  President,  is  in  favour  of  annexation  with  the  consent  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Polk,  the  democratic  candidate,  is  in  fsTour  of  it,  if  a  minority  of  the  people 

of  the  United  States  are ;  so  that  this  question  will  be  decided  at  the  next  general 

deetam.     The  abolitionists  have  no  hope  of  electing  Mr.  Bimey ;   but  they  will 

certsmly  come  near  enough  to  it  to  affect  both  of  the  other  parties,  and  they  will 

vithoot  doubt  decide  the  fate  of  one  of  them.     It  is  very  generally  beUeved  that, 

if  the  whigs  lose  the  election,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that  a  large  number 

of  votes  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  party  by  the  abolitionists.     It  is  certain 

^st  the  whigs  lost  all  popular  support  in  Connecticut  last  spring  by  the  largeneM 

of  Ae  abolitioii  vote.     Fourth, — The  influence  of  abolition  has  also  greatly  increased 

iavfast  are  called  voluntary  institutions,  colleges,  education  societies,  and  missionary 

Insrds.    Bfany  who  used  to  contribute  thousands  of  dollars  to  these  institutions,  now 

vithhold  their  money;  and  this  has  produced  a  widely-extended  sensation.  The  Union 

IfiBioaary  Society,  of  which  I  have  the  high  honour  to  be  president,  has  drawn,  within 

t  iliort  time,  several  thousands  of  dollars  from  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 

foFoKigii  Missions,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  slavery,  and  our  funds  are  rapidly 

ncnMiag.    In  some  cases  individuals  who  used  to  give  one,  two,  and  three  hundred 

^oQui  snnually  to  this  Board,  now  give  to  our  society.     Fifth, — My  dear  coloured 

tnHirai  are  rapidly  improving  in  moral  character.      Every  month  I  have  to  attend 

hige  ooBventions,  where  the  objects  are  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  improve  them. 

Ob  the  5th  day  of  Aujpist  I  attended  a  temperance  convention  at  Catskill,  New  York 

*^  where  5,000  coloured  people  met  to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance ;  on  the 

^  dsy  of  this  month,  we  held  a  large  temperance  meeting  at  Norwich,  in  this  state  • 

^  yetterday  there  was  another  in  Pittsfield,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts." 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Tn  minds  of  civilised  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  stirred  with  great 
!*eitloBs,  and  the  facilities  of  communication  between  the  leading  nations  of  the 
^h  ire  now  so  abundant,  that  a  single  month  brings  to  our  knowledge  events  that 
IB  Boie  tranquil  tiroes  would  have  made  a  year  memorable.  This  renders  the  work 
^  idection  difficult,  and  the  task  of  writing  "  brief  notes "  almost  impracticable. 
Mtty  **  passing  events  "  of  deep  interest  cannot  be  noted  at  all,  and  others  must  be 
teiised  with  a  passing  remark.  In  these  Notes  we  must  always  have  respect  to 
ftote  topics  which  are  most  nearly  connected  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the 
*ihiBce  of  those  principles  on  which  its  prosperity  depends. 

Is  the  Unitsd  States  op  Ambrica,  the  public  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
pioeeedings  of  the  Triennial  National  Convocation  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
'one  measures  that  have  grown  out  of  it.  Tlie  discussions  have  disclosed  the  exist- 
*w«  of  a  melancholy  diversity  of  doctrinal  opinion  in  a  body  which,  like  its  mother 
Chspch  of  England,  has  ever  boasted  of  its  uniformity.  The  episcopal  form  of 
S^vvsnent  seems,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  **  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins ;" 
■■i  far  flie  sake  of  that  haughty  usurpation  wise  and  good  men  peril  Christian 
^'^Qty,  troth,  and  holiness.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  afflictive  circumstances 
ii  the  trial  and  inspension  of  two  of  the  bishops,  for  flagrant  immoralities.    These 
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unhappy  men,  brothers  in  blood  as  well  as  office,  Doctors  Onderdonk,  appear  to  be 
true  successors  of  Eli,  for,  like  his  unhappy  sons,  Hophni  and  Phineaa,  they  have 
caused  men  to  abhor  **  the  offering  of  the  Lord."  Voluntaryism  has  secured  this 
triumph  of  decency.  Had  **  their  lordships  "  been  "  peers  of  the  land/'  it  might, 
have  been  more  difficult  to  have  dealt  with  them. 

Switzerland,  which  so  long  enjoyed  profound  tranquillity,  has  become  the 
scene  of  agitation  and  violence,  and  the  Protestant  and  Popish  Cantons  appear  likely 
to  be  arrayed  against  each  other,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  those  old 
troublers  of  the  peace  of  nations.  It  is  hoped  that  the  influence  of  Geneva  may 
preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  Helvetic  Confederation. 

In  France  public  affairs  have  reached  a  political  crisis,  and  it  appears  as  if  a 
change  of  ministry  is  unavoidable.  Poor  M.  Villemain,  the  celebrated  minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  been  smitten  with  the  most  afflictive  of  human  infirmities, 
and  his  fine  mind  has  given  way  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  educational  question. 
Besides  this,  the  Tahiti  affair  has  been  urged  with  great  force  in  the  Chambers,  and 
if  M.  Guizot  falls,  the  wrongs  of  Tahiti  will  occasion  his  overthrow.  A  most 
righteous  retribution  truly ! 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ecclesiastical  questions  almost  absorb  the 
public  mind. 

Here  in  England,  the  pranks  of  Henry  of  Exeter  and  his  clergy  have  thrown 
the  western  diocese  into  prodigious  excitement,  and  made  even  the  metropolis  of 
the  west  a  scene  of  riot  and  confusion  on  the  Lord's-day.  To  abate  this  and- 
similar  agitations,  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  published  a  Letter 
to  the  clergy  of  his  province,  which  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  see-saw  stfle  wa 
ever  read.  "  Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed,''  and  the  journals  from  day  to  day  supply 
increasing  evidence  of  the  coming  strife.  Four  parties  in  the  church,  like  so  many 
opposing  currents,  are  rushing  together,  till  each  see  will  boil  like  a  caldron,  and 
the  much-vaunted  uniformity  of  the  Church  of  England  will  pass  away  like  a  mist 
from  the  troubled  surface. 

In  Ireland,  the  meddling  of  government  with  ecclesiastics  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  has  produced  an  intense  excitement.  By  state  craft,  in  some  form  or  other, 
an  important  document  has  been  addressed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archb^ihop  of 
Armagh,  by  the  propaganda  at  Rome,  reproving  and  aiming  to  repress  the  political 
agitation  of  the  prelates  and  priests  of  that  church  in  Ireland.  Nothing  has  been 
gained  by  the  government  from  this,  though  it  may  be,  we  paid  for  it,  the  natknul 
dishonour  of  opening  the  letters  of  poor  Italian  refugees.  The  independence  of 
their  church  is  threatened !  So  cry  the  M'Hales  and  the  O'Connells  of  IieUnd. 
We  believe  that  facts  will  justify  their  alarm,  and  this  controversy  vrill  compel  the 
public  mind  of  the  empire  to  look  at  the  question  of  establishments  in  another  of 
its  many  phases.  May  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  render  all  this  turmoil  sub- 
servient to  the  establishment  of  his  unearthly  kingdom.  "  I  will  overturn,  overtoiBt 
overturn  it :  and  it  shall  be  no  more,  until  he  come  whose  right  it  is :  and  I  wiU 
give  it  Him." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  begs  again  to  acknowledge  letters  of  encouragement,  which  have 
come  to  him  from  all  quarters.     He  would  bless  God  and  take  oourtge. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  RELIGION  IN  WALES. 
No.  I.   Introductory. — The  Druids. 

Various   caoses  haTe  recently  concarred    to   direct   considerable 

ittoition  in  this  country  to  the  social  and  religions  condition  of  the 

pnndpality  of  Wales.     It  is,  indeed,  not  a  little  remarkable  that  their 

Bsglish  neighbours  should  have  been  content  to  dwell  so  long  in  such 

profound  ignorance,  respecting  a  people  in  whose  history  and  position 

tliere  are  so  many  of  the  things  which  are  usually  wont  to  stimulate 

corionty  and  research.     A  people  forming,  perhaps,  the  only  pure  and 

genuine  remains  of  that  ancient  Celtic  race,  which  occupied,  at  one 

time,  80  large  a  place  in  Europe — the  aboriginal  possessors  of  this 

ttlud — ^the  first  stratum  in  that  wonderful  social  formation  which  it 

oov  exhibits — ^who,  amid  all  the  changes  which  have  affected  and 

vnalgsmated  its  population,  the  successive  immigrations    of   Picts, 

^nB,  Danes,  and   Normans,   sweeping  like   so  many  inundations 

OTcr  iu  surface,  have  alone  retained  unmixed  their  distinctive  national 

(iufficter— cherishing  in  the  mountain  retreats  to  which  they  were 

^Ten  by  these   repeated  invasions,  their  own  ancient  language   in 

^  purity  and  strength,   and  preserving    many  hereditary  customs, 

md  the  fragments  of  a  traditional  literature  hoar  with  immemorial 

•ntiqaity,  where  may  be  found  imbedded,  as  it  were,  to  this  day,  the 

^"••il  remains  of  a  former  European  world.     Yet  so  it  is,  that  while 

^y  of  our  countr3rmen  have  enriched    themselves  in  Wales,  by 

^'^g  firom  the  treasures  of  its  great  mineral  wealth,  "  the  precious 

^^^  of  its  lasting  hills,"  and  while  crowds  of  pilgrims,  from  almost 

^  Ae  nations  of  Europe,  repair  annually  to  gaze  upon  the  surpassing 

S^^^^deor  and  loveliness  of  its  physical  scenery,  yet  to  its  inhabitanU 

the  hngmge  which  the    Roman  poet    employed  to  describe   their 

*•  •.  VOL,  IX,  z 
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geographical  positioD  in  his  day,  is  still  almost  literally  applicahle 
in  their  social  relations,  toto  diviaos  orbe  Britannos, 

And  yet  even  the  present  state  of  the  population  of  Wales  does  not 
want  features  which  we  think  would  amply  repay  the  inquiries  of 
both  the  antiquarian  and  poet.  Their  religious  condition,  especially, 
as  compared  with  their  former  history  in  this  respect,  seems  to  us  to 
claim  far  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received,  as  illustrating 
principles  and  exhibiting  results,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
have  thought  we  might  not  be  performing  a  service  altogether  unac- 
ceptable to  our  readers,  were  we  to  present  them  with  a  few  sketches, 
such  as  might  seem  suitable  to  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  of  the  history 
of  religion  in  Wales.  And  as  this  history  was  for  several  ages  to  an 
important  extent  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  Druidical  supersti- 
tion, which  prevailed  among  our  ancestors  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  we  propose  beginning  with  a  brief  account  of  that 
remarkable  institution  which  was  found,  long  after  its  formal  abolition, 
asserting  such  magical  power  over  many  minds, 

"  Power  by  a  thousand  tough  and  stringy  roots 
Fixed  to  the  people's  pious  nur8er>'  faith.'' 

There  are  two  principal  sources  whence  we  derive  information  as  to 
the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  ancient  Druidism.  The  first  is 
the  testimony  of  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity,  and  the  other,  the 
fragments  of  primitive  Welsh  literature,  still  preserved  in  the  traditional 
writings  of  the  bards.  Among  the  former  we  find  notices,  though  for 
the  most  part  exceedingly  vague  and  cursory,  in  the  writings  of  JoliuB 
Geesar,  Cicero,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pomponius  Mela,  Suetonius,  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Ammianua  MarceUianus,  together  with 
scattered  allusions  in  several  of  the  Latin  poets.  Of  these,  the  account 
furnished  by  Caesar  is  by  far  tlie  most  full  and  authentic,  as  he  was 
probably  the  only  one  of  the  number  who  had  visited  our  island  in 
person.  Even  his  authority,  however,  is  of  very  questionable  value, 
in  reference  to  that  institution,  as  existing  in  Britain ;  for  it  must  be 
always  remembered,  that  his  elaborate  description  (De  Bell.  Gkdl.  1.  vi. 
c.  13 — 20,)  of  the  Druidical  superstition,  and  its  effects,  applies  to 
that  system  as  it  prevailed,  not  in  Britain,  but  in  Gaul.  That  it  was 
substantially  the  same  in  both  countries,  as  to  its  origin  and  character, 
cannot  be  doubted.  But  those  who  are  jealous  for  the  honour  of  the 
British  Druids,  and  would  vindicate  them  from  sharing  in  the  odium 
of  some  of  the  principles  and  practices  described  by  Caesar,  very 
strongly  insist  on  the  fact,  that  the  Druidism  of  the  continent  was  a 
greatly  corrupted  modification  of  the  true  system,  which  as  it  origi- 
nated in  this  island,  so  it  was  still  preserved  there  only  in  its  primeval 
and  authentic  form. 
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The  Imguage  of  Caesar  himBelf  lends  some  support  to  this  theory, 

where  be  say  a   that   the  institntion  was  first  found  in  Britain,  and 

thence  transferred  to  Gaul,  and  that  even  then  (in  his  time)  those  who 

viihed  thoTOQgbly   to   understand   the  system,  for  the    most  part, 

lepaired  thither  to  learn  it. — "  Disciplina  in  Britannia  reperta,  atque 

inde  in  Galliam  translata  esse,  ezistimatur ;  et  nunc,  qui  diligentius 

eim  rem,  cognoacere  volunt,  plerumque  ill6,  discendi  causa,  profisd- 

eontor."  1.  yi.  13.     In  the  Institutional  Triads  of  the  British  Bards 

there  is  a  passage  strongly  corrohorative  of  this  yiew  of  the  matter : 

"Yn  ynys  Prydain,  y  cafwyd  Barddoniaeth  gyntaf — am  na  chafwys  un 

gwlad  arall  erioed  ddeall  cyfiawn  ar  farddoniaeth, — o  ha  wlad  hynnag  y 

b6nt,  Bdrdd  wrth  fraint  a  defod  Beirdd  ynys  Prydain  au  gewr."     That 

it,  *'Bardism  or  Druidism  originated  in  Britain — pure  Bardism  was  never 

well  nnderstood  in  other  countries  ;  of  whatever  country  they  may  be 

they  are  entitled  Bards,  according  to  the  rights  and  the  institutes  of 

the  Bards  of  the  island  of  Britain."  *     In  another  Triad  three  nations 

tie  charged  with  ''having  corrupted  what  was  taught  them  of  the 

British  bardism,  blending  with  it  heterogeneous  principles,  by  which 

they  lost  it, — ^the  Irish,  the  Letarian  Cymry,  and  the  Grermans."     It 

eeems,  indeed,  very  probable,  that  as  a  colony  of  Greeks  had  established 

themselves  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  at  Massilia,  (Marseilles)  on  the  shores 

of  the  Mediterranean,  long  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  they  had, 

hy  their  commerce  and  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  very  consider- 

•hly  modified  their  religious  usages.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  from  them 

the  Dnrids  derived  the  Greek  characters  (Grsecis  Uteris)  which  Cesar 

mentions,  as  well  as  the  names  which  he  assigns  to  their  gods,  and  the 

idoli  he  represents  them  as  possessing,  of  which  no  trace  can  be  found 

in  the  annals  of  British  Druidism. f 

It  ie  true,  indeed,  that  Tacitus  in  describing  Suetonius'  invasion  of 
Hona  (Anglesea)  affirms  that  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  been  for  a 
time  appalled  and  paralysed  by  the  wild  gestures  and  imprecations  of 
the  Dmids,  who  mingled  vrith  the  native  army  to  oppose  their  landing, 
•ftenrards  when  they  had  gained  the  victory,  **  cut  down  the  groves 
^  were  sacred  to  that  cruel  superstition,  because  they  (the  Druids) 
^med  it  lawful  to  offer  the  blood  of  captives  as  sacrifice  upon  the 
•Jttn,  and  to  consult  the  gods  by  the  entrails  of  men.**  **Nam  cruore 
c*ptiTo  adolere  aras,  et  hominum  fibris  consulere  deos,  fas  habebant."  J 
But  those  who  remember  the  hideous  caricature  which  this  great 
Wstorian  has  drawn  of  Judaism,  (Hist,  iv.)  whose  records  were  far 
oiore  easily  accessible  to  him  than  those  of  British  Druidism,  will 
^^y  accept  his  hearsay  testimony  as  conclusive  on  such  a  matter. 


>'  Celtic  Researches,  p.  182.  f  Price's  Hanes  Cymru,  p.  17. 

X  AnnsL  lib.  xiv.  c  30. 
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brethren  qualified  to  improve  them,  because  the  brethren  present  are  deeply  convinced 
that  in  these  times  ministers  of  eminent  learning,  sanctified  by  eminent  piety,  in 
every  body  of  Christians,  are  indispensable  to  the  defence  and  propagation  of  the 
truth — and  because  they  are  no  less  convinced  that  the  highest  possible  mental 
advancement,  conducted  on  just  principles,  will  be  found  in  entire  harmony  with 
revealed  religion,  and  most  effectually  subservient  to  all  the  interests  of  genuine 
Christianity/' 

''21.  The  brethren  present  deem  the  devout  character  and  theological  learning  of 
our  young  ministers  to  be  the  first  care  of  the  tutors  and  managers  of  coUeges ;  and, 
therefore,  that  while  the  highest  literary  advantages  are  sought,  theological  training 
should  be  duly  regarded  throughout  the  entire  academic  course,  and  in  the  latter 
years  thereof  made  the  principal  study  to  which  all  others  should  be  subordinated ; 
for  they  are  zealous  advocates  for  sanctified  human  learning  in  ministers  of  religion 
chiefly  as  subservient  to  promote  an  earnest,  evangelical,  and  efilcient  preaching  of 
the  glorious  Gospel/' 

"  22.  They  judge  that  young  brethren  ought  not  to  be  considered  eligible  for 
admission  into  the  colleges  until  able  to  pass  a  certain  prescribed  literary  examination; 
and  they  would  deem  it  a  high  advantage  were  candidates  for  entrance  into  the 
colleges,  in  every  instance,  previously  placed  under  the  care  of  some  competent 
minister,  to  acquire  habits  of'  study  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  admission ;  and 
also  as  an  effectual  and  well-timed  test  of  character  and  fitness  for  the  ministry ;  and 
further,  of  mental  and  physical  capacity  for  studious  pursuits.'' 

"23.  They  think  favourably  of  a  theological  education  conducted  through  the 
English  language,  or  with  only  the  addition  of  such  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scriptures,  as  is  attainable  without  previous  classical  studies,  as  adapted  to 
train  for  efilcient  ministerial  labours,  many  brethren  for  whom  a  more  learned 
education  is  quite  unsuitable :  but  the  brethren  present  judge  that  this  subordinate 
education  will  be  more  appropriately  given  in  the  homes  of  competent  ministers 
receiving  small  numbers  under  their  care,  than  in  any  institution  formed  expressly 
for  the  purpose." 

'*24.  They  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  thorough  examinations,  to  be  invariably 
instituted  at  the  close  of  every  student's  academical  course,  into  his  character, 
attainments,  and  general  qualifications  for  the  ministry ;  and  of  testimonials  to  be  there- 
upon given.  And  they  consider  that  it  would  be  of  eminent  advantage,  were  these 
testimonials  so  given  as  to  be  highly  estimated  by  the  young  brethren  receiving 
them ;  and  to  be  considered  as  grounds  of  confidence  by  churches  in  accepting  the 
holders  thereof  as  candidates  for  the  pastoral  ofllcf ,  and  by  the  ministers  who  are 
called  to  bear  part  in  their  ordination." 

"  25.  The  brethren  present  devoutly  recognise  the  ascended  Head  of  the^ church  as 
the  supreme  source  of  a  true  call  to  the  Christian  ministry,  by  imparting  to  his 
servants  designed  by  him  for  this  service  the  natural  and  gracious  endowments 
needful  for  the  work,  disposing  their  hearts  to  desire  it,  and  indicating  in  providential 
arrangements  his  will  that  they  should  enter  upon  it.  Yet  as  the  discernment  of  this 
call  is  an  affair  of  human  administration  of  peculiar  delicacy,  they  consider  that  it 
should  be  conducted  by  churches  and  pastors,  by  tutors  and  candidates  for  the 
ministry  themselves,  with  most  conscientious  care.  And  therefore  the  brethren 
express  a  strong  conviction  that  the  greatest  caution  is  especially  needful  in  sanction- 
ing the  first  proposals  of  young  brethren  for  introduction  into  the  ministry ;  and  they 
■re  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  this  most  responsible  duty  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the 
unassisted  care  of  the  pastors  of  the  candidates." 

"  26.  The  brethren  are  deeply  convinced  that  numerous  and  eminent  advantages 
would  arise  from  fraternal,  devout,  and  wise  intercourse  with  students,  while  in  the 
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eoDegetf  on  the  part  of  pastors  who  are  able  to  secure  conTenient  opportunities  for 
sach  fdkmship,  which  the  brethren  conceive  it  to  be  the  solemn  duty  of  pastors  so 
dmunstanced  to  avail  themselves  of,  and  improve  to  the  utmost.'' 

"27.  That  the  brethren  deem  the  Christian  ministry,  as  exercised  in  the  Congrega- 
tioosl  chorches,  a  calling  so  honourable,  so  available  for  eminent  usefulness,  and  so 
worthy  of  the  consecration  of  the  highest  powers,  that  they  have  confident  hope  of 
witnesring  the  devotion  to  this  great  service  of  many  young  brethren  of  the  best 
oily  education,  and  of  the  fairest  hopes  in  life,  who  shaU  be  animated  by  the  highest 
inflnaices  and  motives  to  meet  every  secular  disadvantage  of  this  calling  for  the  sake 
of  its  lacred  and  spiritual  attractions/' 

**  28.  That  the  brethren  are  deeply  persuaded,  that  under  proper  and  well-considered 
regulations,  the  union  in  some  of  our  colleges  of  students  of  approved  character,  not 
intending  the  ministry,  vrith  the  theological  students,  in  studies  common  to  both, 
wooki  be  attended  with  eminent  and  various  advantages." 

"29.  The  brethren  present  feel  persuaded  that  eminent  advantages  would  be 
realised  by  youthful  brethren  were  they  to  occupy  some  interval  between  the  close  of 
tbdr  scsdemic  course  and  their  entrance  on  full  pastoral  responsibilities,  in  further 
prottcotion  of  study,  and  in  preparatory  ministerial  labours,  carried  on  in  connexion 
with  lome  pastor  able  to  advise  and  encourage  them  in  their  first  public  efforts." 

"30.  That  the  brethren  present  most  cordially  adopt,  as  the  expression  of  their 
tffectionate  and  fraternal  solicitude  for  the  highest  success  and  honour  of  their 
jouig  brethren,  the  address  to  the  students  now  in  the  various  colleges,  presented 
in  the  morning  session  of  this  day  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris." 

**  31.  The  brethren  present  deem  the  suggestion  of  a  Central  Committee,  to  be 
coottitated  of  gentlemen  resident  in  the  metropolis,  nominated  to  act  on  their  behalf 
respectively  by  the  Committees  of  all  the  various  colleges,  for  the  promotion  of 
olijecti  and  interests  common  to  them  all,  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Iffethren  entrusted  with  the  management  of  these  import^mt  institutions." 

"32.  They  cannot  close  their  deliberations  without  declaring  their  opinion  strongly 
in  £iToor  of  an  annual  collection  in  every  church  for  the  support  of  that  college  with 
which  each  may  be  most  immediately  connected,  a  custom  rendered  necessary  by 
the  mcreasing  financial  wants  of  the  colleges,  and  which  would  open  to  all  our 
psston  to  excellent  an  opportunity,  once  in  every  year,  to  imbue  their  people  with 
connctions  in  favour  of  an  educated  as  well  as  godly  ministry  ;  and  to  engage  their 
tsnmtf  frequent  prayers  on  behalf  of  the  young  brethren  training  for  that  sacred 
worL" 

After  thanks  to  the  Secretaries  and  Chairman  had  been  voted,  Dr.  Raffles  closed 
the  whole  proceedings  by  solemn  thanksgiving  and  prayer.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
ttrnestness  and  the  courtesy,  the  practical  wisdom  and  fraternal  agreement,  and 
>^ve  all  on  the  profound  conviction  of  our  dependence  upon  the  Spirit  of  God  for 
t  truly  successful  ministry,  'Mhich  were  apparent  in  the  whole  of  these  proceedings, 
^e  do  most  unfeignedly  rejoice.  At  no  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
S'^gitiona]  churches,  since  the  departure  of  their  learned  and  laborious  founders, 
conld  sach  a  body  of  ministers  and  gentlemen  have  been  assembled  to  plead  for  the 
Knptanl  and  scholar-like  training  of  gifted  brethren  for  the  pastoral  oflSce.  Indeed, 
^  Conference  on  the  Congregational  colleges  is  an  important  event  in  the  history 
of  our  denomination  ;  for  never  before  did  its  members  assemble  in  such  strength 
^  >Qch  a  purpose.  When  the  papers  are  printed,  we  feel  persuaded  they  will  be 
'^  with  interest  and  edification  by  many ;  and  should  theur  wise  suggestions  be 
^fXkmtd  by  our  colleges  and  churches,  the  period  of  their  adoption  wiU  be  regarded 
«  Q  important  epoch  in  the  annals  of  our  body. 
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"  His  mouth  is  as  wide 
As  the  mountain  of  Mynnau ; 
Neither  death  can  vanquish  him, 
Nor  hand,  nor  swords/'  &c. 

The  same  bard,  in  another  poem,  propounds  the  following  qaestiont 
to  his  disciple,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  their  phy- 
Biological  studies,  (we  omit  the  original.) 

**  What  is  it  which  decomposes  smoke, 

And  from  what  element  does  smoke  arise  ? 
4c  *  *  *  * 

Knowest  thou  what  thou  art 

In  the  hour  of  sleep-— 

A  mere  hody — a  mere  soul — 

Or  a  secret  retreat  of  light  ? 
***** 

O  skilful  son  of  harmony, 

Why  wilt  thou  not  answer  me  ? 

Knowest  thou  where  the  night  awaits 

For  the  passing  of  the  day  ? 

Knowest  thou  the  token 

Of  every  leaf  which  growjs  ? 

What  is  it  which  heaves  up  the  mountain 

Before  the  convulsion  of  elements  ? 

Or  what  supports  the  fahric 

Of  the  habitable  earth  ? 

Who  is  the  illuminator  of  the  soul, 

Who  has  seen,  who  knows  him  ?"  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Druids,  like  the  magi  and  gymnoso- 
phists  of  the  east,  to  whom  in  many  respects  they  bore  considerable 
resemblance,  paid  great  attention  to  astronomy.  In  one  of  the  triads, 
the  names  of  three  celebrated  astronomers  are  thus  commemorated. 
"The  three  sublime  astronomers  of  the  isle  of  Britain — Idris  Gawr; 
Gwdion,  the  son  of  Don ;  and  Gwyn,  the  son  of  Nudd.  So  great  was 
their  knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  of  their  nature  and  situation,  that 
they  could  foretell  whatever  may  be  desired  to  be  known,  to  the  day 
of  doom."t  There  is  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  which  he 
describes  the  Hyperboreans,  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Britain,  which  seems  to  imply,  that  the  Druids  had  invented 
powerful  optical  instruments,  to  aid  them  in  their  observation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  "  It  is  also  said,  that  in  this  island,  the  moon  appears 
very  near  to  the  earth  ;  that  certain  eminences  of  a  terrestrial  form^  are 
plainly  seen  in  it,**  (1.  ii.  c.  47.)  From  the  Druidical  remains,  how- 
ever, preserved  in  the  Bardic  writings,  we  regret  that  we  can  supply 


*  Myth,  of  Brit.  Druids,  pp.  47—51.        f  Myvyrian  Archeology,  voL  iS.  Triad  89. 
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with  DO  better  specimen  of  their  scientific  astronomy  than 
i  in  the  following  eloquent  poetical  rhapsody.  It  seems  to 
the  form  of  a  challenge  to  the  bards  or  teachers  of  other 

**  Though  I  have  sung  alread^r, 
I  will  fling  of  the  world  one  day  more ; 
Much  will  1  reason  and  meditate ; 
I  will  demand  of  the  bards  of  the  world — 

Why  will  they  not  answer  me  ? 
What  upholds  the  world 

That  it  falls  not,  destitute  of  support  ? 
Or,  if  it  were  to  fall, 

Which  way  would  it  go  ? 
Who  would  sustain  it  ? 
How  great  a  wanderer  is  the  world ! 
Whilst  it  glides  on  without  resting 
It  is  still  within  its  hollow  orbit : 
How  wonderful  its  frame, 
That  it  does  not  fall  off  in  one  direction ! 
How  strange,  that  it  is  not  disturbed 
By  the  multitude  of  tramplings ! " 

c  Dmids  were  not  only  the  depositaries  of  physical  science 
On,  bat  the  great  masters  of  moral  and  religions  instruc- 
bey  imparted  in  the  form  of  allegories  and  symbols,  and 
isms,  for  the  most  part  orally  delivered.  In  one  of  the 
triads  the  duties  of  the  Druid-bard,  one  of  the  three  orders 
ft  Druidical  hierarchy  was  divided,  are  thus  described,  "  To 
d  religious  instruction,  in  the  convention  of  the  bards,  in 

the  place  of  worship,  and  in  every  family,  in  which  he 
^gt.***  And  in  a  passage  from  Strabo,  quoted  byBorlase, 
biea  of  Cornwall,  he  bears  the  following  testimony  to  their 
moral  teachers :  "  The  Druids  were  remarkable  for  justice, 
ipous  doctrines,  and  skill  in  the  laws  of  their  country,  for 

•11  disputes  were  referred  to  their  arbitration ;  and  their 
dier  relating  to  private  and  domestic,  or  public  and  civil, 
mL"  We  have  already  cited  one  specimen  from  Diogenes 
ke  Ibrm  and  nature  of  their  teaching.  Pomponius  Mela, 
iMigrapber,  has  preserved  another  of  these  didactic  triads : 

Uaiim  ex  eis,  quae  precipiunt  in  vulgus  effluiit. 
^  Ut  fbrent  ad  hella  meliores 
^,       etemasesse  animas 
^^  vitsmqoe  alteram  ad  manes.''  (L  iii.  c.  2.) 

^^^To  set  hnvely  in  war ; 
that  souli  are  immortal ; 
'ft  and  there  is  soother  life  after  death." 


ff  laaws's  Patrisrehal  ReUgioii  of  Britain,  p.  73.  jt 
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Among  the  remains  of  the  old  bards,  are  certain  very  remarkable 
metrical  triplets,  called  tribannau,  which  are  supposed  to  perpetaate, 
in  the  original  quaint  and  enigmatical  form,  the  moral  lessons  orally 
taught  by  the  Druids.*  The  peculiarity  of  these  versicles  is,  that  the 
first  two  lines  describe  some  ordinary  natural  phenomenon,  appa- 
rently quite  unconnected  with  the  doctrine  which  it  is  meant  to  incul- 
cate ;  although  the  probability  is,  they  were  designed  to  have  somi" 
symbolical  or  suggestive  association  with  that  which  was  to  follow. 
We  subjoin  a  few  specimens,  only  premising  that  the  English  transla- 
tion does  not  retain  the  terse,  aphoristical  effect  of  the  original,  nor 
even  the  metrical  construction,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  each  stanza  in  the 
original  begins  with  the  same  form  of  expression — 


II 


Eiry  mynydd,  gfwyn  pob  ty ; 
Cynhefin  bran  a  chanu 
Ni  ddaw  da  o  dra  chysgu. 

Eiry  mynydd,  gwynt  a'i  tawl 
Llydan  lloergavl,  glas  tafawl 
Odyd  dyn  diriaid  dihawl. 

Eiry  ixiynydd,  glas  g^wyddfyd 

Naturiaith  pawb  a'i  dilyd 

Ni  bydd  doeth,  yn  hir  mewn  llid," 


II 


Snow  a  robe  o'er  hamlet  flings, 
In  the  wood  the  raven  sings, 
Too  nntch  sleep  no  profit  bringa. 

Fair  the  moon's  resplendent  bow, 
Shining  o'er  the  mountain  snow. 
Peace  the  wicked  never  know. 

'Mid  the  snow  green  woodbines  rise, 
All  are  bound  by  nature's  ties, 
Anger  dwelle  not  with  the  iotf«."t 


We  will  only  give,  in  addition,  a  few  of  the  maxims  attached  to  other 
stanzas — 

"  A  noble  descent  is  the  most  desolate  of  widows,  unless  it  be  wedded  to  some 
eminent  yirtue." 

**  God  himself  cannot  procure  good  for  the  wicked." 

"  The  most  painful  of  diseases  is  that  of  the  heart." 

"  Beware  of  treating  anything  with  contempt." 

"  Like  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  without  rope,  or  sail,  or  anchor,  is  the  young 
man  who  despises  advice."^ 


*  We  cannot  better  occupy  the  foot  of  this  page  than  by  transcribing  a  few  lines 
of  etymology  on  the  word  Druid.  Some  authors  deriye  the  word  from  the  Hebrew 
derueeim,  or  druBtimf  which  they  translate  contempiatores.  Picard  {CeUopeed,  lib.  iL 
p.  58)  believes  the  Druids  to  have  been  called  so  from  Druie,  or  Dryiue,  their 
leader,  the  fourth  or  fifth  king  of  the  Gauls,  and  father  of  Saron,  or  Naumes.  Lye, 
and  others,  think  it  comes  from  the  British  deruidhoni  very  wise  men.  Wachter 
(who  states  copiously  the  various  etymologies  that  have  been  proposed)  derives  it 
from  British  derw,  an  oak,  and  uddf  a  lord  or  master.  Skinner  judges  that  the 
Druids  were  not  so  called  by  themselves,  but  that  the  name  was  given  them  by  the 
Greek  settlers  at  Marseilles,  propter  gttereuum  cultum,  from  the  Greek  drw,  an 
oak. — Encyclop.  Brit,  and  Richardeon^e  Dictionary ^  Art.  Dauio. 

t  Pat.  Rel.  p.  66.  %  Mythology  of  the  British  Druidi,  p.  84. 
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MEMORABLE  DAYS  IN  MARCH. 

March  1, 1457.  The  commenoement  of  the  ancient  church  of  the  United  Brethren. 
„     \,  1625.  John  Robinson,  the  restorer  of  Independency,  died. 
n     1, 1835.  Christianity  suppressed  in  Madagascar. 
n     %  1791.  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Arminian  Methodism,  died, 
n     2, 1825.  Algiers  nearly  desolated  by  an  earthquake.     Blida  destroyed,  only 

300  out  of  15,000  being  sared. 
n     4, 1583.  Bernard  Gilpin  died. 
n     4, 1629.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  charter  granted. 
fi     6, 1583.  Zachary  Ursinus,  Professor  of  Diyinity  at  Heidelberg,  died. 
n     7, 1804.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  founded, 
n     8, 1750.  Shock  of  an  earthquake  felt  in  London. 
»     9, 1813.  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  of  Rotherham,  died. 
»   10, 1658.  Pienre  du  Moulin,  pastor  of  Charenton,  and  afterwards  Professor  of 

Divinity  at  Sedan,  died. 
,.   12, 1670.  William  Bridge,  pastor  of  the  ancient  Congregational  church  at 

Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  died.  • 

n   13, 1555.  Robert  Perrar,  "  Bishop"  of  St.  David's,  condemned  to  death. 
M   13, 1781.  The  planet  Herschel  discovered* 
n   13, 1791.  Miss  Penelope  Boothby  died. 
n   14, 1759.  Risdon  Darracott  died. 
n   17, 1800.  H.M.S.  Queen  Charlotte  destroyed  by  fire  off  Leghorn,  when 

800  persons  perished. 
n   18, 1611-2.  Bartholomew  Legate  burnt  at  Smithfield. 
M   19, 1554.  Hooper  examined  by  Queen  Mary's  Commissioners. 
»   20, 1731.  Earthquake  at  Foggia,  2000  persons  perished. 
»   21, 1556.  Archbishop  Cranmer  burnt  at  Oxford. 
n  21, 1665.  Archbishop  Usher  died. 
If   22, 1665.  The  Great  Plague  of  London  broke  out. 
M  22, 1665.  Philip  Henry's  reflections  on  the  Oxford  oath. 
»   22, 1758.  Jonathan  Edwards,  President  of  New  Jersey  CoUege,  died. 
»   23, 1592.  John  Greenwood  and  Henry  Barrowe  condemned  to  death. 
••   24, 1603.  Queen  Elizabeth  died. 
w   24, 1638.  Great  Earthquake  in  Calabria,  which  convulsed  the  whole  sea 

coast  for  more  than  200  miles,  and  swallowed  up  several  cities. 
n  25, 1536.  Berthold  Haller,  the  Reformer  of  Berne,  died. 
If   25, 1555.  Knox's  fsrewell  discourse  at  Frankfort, 
w   26, 1561.  Conrad  Lycosthenes  died. 

If   26, 1812.  Caraccas  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  80,000  persons  perished. 
•  27, 1546.  Juan  Diaz,  one  of  the  first  Spanish  converts  to  the  Reformation, 

assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother. 
••   27, 1563.  Act  of  Parliament,  authorising  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 

into  the  Welsh  language. 
n  28, 1557-8.  Cathbert  Simpson  burnt, 
n   28, 1736.  Leonard  Dober,  missionary  and  elder  in  the  church  of  the  United 

Brethren,  died, 
n   29, 1461.  Battle  of  Towton,  between  the  houses  of  York  and  l4ancaster, 
n  29, 1828.  Destructive  earthquake  at  Lima. 
I*  30, 1555.  "  Bishop"  Ferrar  burnt  at  Caermarthen. 
"  31, 1799.  Dr.  Vtndcrkemp  landed  at  Cape  Town. 
**•  •.  VOL.  IX.  2  A 


\ 
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The  present  list  is  distinguished  from  those  of  the  two  previons 
months,  by  the  number  of  remarkable  proTidences  which  it  records, 
and  by  which  vast  multitudes  of  human  beings  were  snatched  into 
eternity.  Of  the  three  scourges  of  which  David  had  the  choice 
presented  to  him, — famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword, — two  are  here, 
and  the  absence  of  the  other  is  impressively  enough  supplied  by  that 
most  awful  visitation,  eailhquake.  Pestilence  and  earthquake  are,  if 
not  the  most  deadly,  certainly  the  most  direct  and  immediate  execu- 
tioners of  Almighty  justice  on  a  careless  world.  The  earthquake 
in  Calabria,  in  1638,  was  witnessed  and  described  by  Eircher,  who,  at 
the  time  of  its  occurrence  was  on  a  voyage  from  Messina  to  St.  £u- 
phemia.  After  witnessing  the  destruction  of  several  cities,  they  came 
within  sight  of  St.  Euphemia,  over  which,  though  the  atmosphere  was 
then  clear  in  other  parts,  a  thick  lurid  cloud  was  gathering.  This 
cleared  off,  and  in  place  of  the  city  there  was  an  immense  sheet  of 
water !  They  therefore  proceeded  on  to  Naples,  descrying  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  coast  nothing  but  desolated  cities  and  a 
houseless  population. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  writers,  anxious  in  such  events  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  that  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  being  reduced  to  one  uniform  low 
level,  and  perhaps  from  being  everywhere  overflowed  by  water,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  perpetual,  though  gradual,  detachment, 
which  is  going  on,  of  the  higher  portions  of  its  surface,  by  the  grinding 
of  glaciers,  the  sweeping  of  storms,  and  the  washing  of  rains  and  rivers. 
We  dispute  not  the  philosophy  of  this  argument :  we  believe  that  once 
"  the  waters  stood  above  the  mountains  ;'*  and  that "  at  GocTs  rebuke  they 
fied^  at  the  voice  of  hi^  thunder  they  hasted  away^  We  believe  that 
the  hills  we  call  eternal,  were  projected  into  air  by  volcanic  agency. 
But  this  argument  is  not  quite  conclusive.  It  does  not  account  for 
the  number  which  even  our  list  embraces  occurring  within  the  period 
assigned  to  them.  Yet  these  are  but  some  only  of  the  visitations 
which  have  occurred  during  the  recurrences  of  a  single  month  in  two 
hundred  years.  We  must  look  therefore  for  a  higher  final  cause,  and 
one  which  shall  take  in  pestilence  and  famine,  as  well  as  earthquake. 
This  Scripture  gives  us :  "  When  thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  will  learn  righteousness,**  "  Put  them  in 
fear^  O  Lord,  that  the  nations  may  know  themselves  to  be  but  men,** 
"  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of 
persons  ought  ye  to  be  r*  Isa.  xxvi.  9  ;  Psa.  ix.  20  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  II. 
and  see  verses  4 — 13,  and  ch.  ii.  4 — 9.  It  is  recorded  that  two 
days  after  the  earthquake  at  Caraccas,  in  1812,  two  thousand  persons 
were  married  who  had  before  been  living  in  unlawful  concubinage ; 
and  that  many  restorations  of  stolen  property  were  madet  and  other 
injuries  redressed.    There  is  also  another  lesson  which  audi  ftctf 
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ifflpress  upon  us,  a  lesson  of  individual  dependence,  resignation,  and 
gntitade.     **  Thou,  Lord,  only  makes t  mr  dwell  in  safety  /" 

If  fire  and  the  scourge  of  war  have  more  of  human  instrumentality 
in  them,  they  are  yet,  especially  on  the  large  scale,  to  be  regarded  as 
Divine  judgments.  They  are  indeed  judgments,  with  the  mystery 
miveiled :  they  are  the  fruit  of  sin.  They  that  sow  the  wind  shall 
retp  the  whirlwind.  Who  that  considers  that  in  the  single  battle  of 
Towton,  mentioned  in  our  list,  36,000  Englishmen  perished  by  the 
htnds  of  fellow-countrymen,  will  not  say  with  Cowper, 

"  War  U  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at," 

ind  will  not  pray  for  the  time  when  men  shall  "  beat  their  swords  into 
ploQghshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  learn  war 
no  more  V 

The  present  list  contains  but  little  relating  directly  to  missions,  and 
what  it  does  contain  is  of  a  painful  rather  than  a  pleasing  nature. 
Postponing  our  notice  of  Dr.  Yanderkemp's  character  and  labours,  till 
our  December  Number,  (he  died  Dec.  15,  1811,)  the  only  other  fact 
commemorated  is  the  suppression  of  Christianity  in  Madagascar. 
We  had  prepared  an  abstract  of  the  leading  events  connected  with  this 
nummfal  providence,  from  Mr.  Freeman's  interesting  volume  on  the 
nhject ;  but  found  it  so  inferior  in  clearness  and  interest  to  the  uarra- 
tire  there  given,  that  we  have  decided  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itaeif.  It  is  an  event  which  lays  our  deepest  religious  sympathies  under 
oontribation  ;  and  we  should  pray,  both  that  our  persecuted  brethren 
nuy  be  supported  and  confirmed  unto  the  end,  and  that  the  Sun  of 
nsbteousness  may  now  soon  disperse  and  break  through  the  black 
dood,  which  has  for  ten  years  wrapped  that  once  favoured  island  in 
spiritual  gloom.  So  "  shall  the  people  that  walk  in  darkness  see  a 
grett  light,  and  on  them  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
<hath  shall  thr  light  shine." 

The  colonisation  of  Massachusetts  was  an  event  by  which  the  spread 
^  true  religion  was  greatly  promoted.  This  was  the  second  colonisa- 
^  of  the  English  confessors  of  the  seventeenth  century, — tlie 
"pilgrim  fathers '*  of  America.  The  charter,  though  it  did  not,  as 
Neal  states,  grant  free  liberty  of  conscience,  conferred  many  civil 
pniileges.  We  hope  to  notice  in  August  the  church  covenant  into 
vkich  the  settlers  entered,  on  the  sixth  day  of  that  month. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  as  our  list  contains  but  two  notices 
'^ting  to  the  circulation  of  the  word  of  God,  both  of  them  are  so 
cbiaelj  connected  with  Wales.  Not  having  immediately  at  hand 
^'  Leifchild*s  life  of  Mr.  Hughes,  which  contains  an  exact  account 
^  the  circiiiiMtances  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  British  and 
'^OKign  BiUe  Society^  from  the  pen  of  WOliam  Alers  Hankey,  Esq., 
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we  make  no  apology  for  transcribing  the  circumstances^  as  they  are 
related  in  one  of  our  children's  books,  the  January  number  of  the 
Child's  Companion  [Religious  Tract  Society]  ;  and  we  shall  be  well 
pleased  that  the  following  extract  should  be  regarded  as  a  special 
contribution  intended  for  the  younger  children  of  our  families.  Young 
as  they  are,  they  are  our  household  treasures, — and,  as  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi  said,  "our  jewels," — and  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  our  care. 

**  It  was  late  in  the  year  1802,  when  a  good  minister,  named  Charles,  was  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Bala,  a  small  town  in  Wales.  He  had  not  gone  hr  when  he 
met  a  little  girl  whom  he  knew.  He  asked  her  if  she  could  tell  him  the  text  from 
which  he  had  preached  on  the  last  Sunday.  Instead  of  giving  a  ready  answer,  as 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  his  questions,  she  hung  down  her  head  in 
silence.  *  Can  you  not  tell  me  the  text,  my  little  girl  ?'  said  the  minister.  Still  she 
vraa  silent,  and  burst  into  tears.  At  last  she  said, '  The  weather,  sir,  has  been  so  bad, 
that  I  could  not  get  to  read  the  Bible.'  '  Could  not  get  to  read  the  Bible !  how 
was  that  ?'  He  soon  learned  the  cause :  there  was  no  copy  of  the  word  of  God  to 
which  she  could  get  access,  either  at  her  own  home,  or  among  her  friends ;  and 
she  used  to  travel  seven  miles  over  the  hills,  every  week,  to  a  place  where  she  could 
get  a  Welsh  Bible,  to  read  the  chapter  from  which  the  minister  took  his  text  on  the 
Sunday.  But,  during  that  week,  the  cold  and  stormy  weather  had  kept  her  from 
her  usual  journey. 

**  After  she  had  gone,  Mr.  Charles  began  to  reflect  how  many  there  were  without 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  next  inquired  among  the  people  in  the  town  and  villages, 
in  how  many  houses  the  Bible  was  to  be  met  with.  He  found  there  was  only  one 
copy  to  about  every  eighty  families !  What  was  to  be  done  ?  He  vraa  not  a  rich 
man,  so  he  could  not  supply  them ;  and  even  if  he  could  get  the  money,  he  well 
knew  they  were  not  to  be  bought,  as  there  were  very  few  pnnted  in  those  days. 
After  he  had  thought  much  on  the  subject,  he  resolved  to  go  to  London  to  seek  for 
help  in  giving  the  word  of  God  to  his  beloved  Welsh  people. 

"  To  London,  therefore,  he  went,  and  made  many  inquiries  for  Welsh  Bibles,  bat 
obtained  only  a  small  number.  He  now  thought  he  would  seek  for  some  pious 
persons  who  might  assist  him  ;  he  had  heard  that  several  ministers  and  gentlemen 
used  to  meet  early  in  the  morning,  to  consult  about  the  circulation  of  tracts,  ao  he 
resolved  to  call  on  them,  hoping  that  they  would  help  him.  It  was  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  December,  1802,  that  the  Welsh  minister  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  made  known  his  errand.  They  talked 
together  about  the  state  of  the  people  without  the  word  of  God ;  and  they  toon 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  circulate  the  Bible  more  largely.  They  first  contoHed 
how  they  could  procure  a  supply  of  Bibles  for  Wales,  and  then  for  England ;  when 
a  minister  present  said,  *  A  Bible  Society  for  Wales  !~a  Bible  Society  for  England ! — 
why  not  a  Bible  Society  for  the  world  ?'  After  the  Committee  of  the  Tract  Society 
had  talked  over  the  matter  for  several  months,  these  gentlemen,  along  with  some 
others,  formed  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  *  Behold,  how  great  a  matter 
a  little  fire  kindleth  !'  Who  could  have  thought  that  the  fact  of  the  little  Welsh 
girl  not  being  able  to  remember  the  text  would  have  led  the  minister  to  London, 
and  that  his  visit  to  the  Committee  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  would  have  ended 
in  forming  a  separate  society,  which  in  forty  years  has  sent  out  neariy  sixteen 
millions  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  ?" 

We  come  now  to  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  reformation.  The 
church  of  the  United  Brethren  commemorate  the  distinct  organiaatiiqnr 
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of  thar  eTangelical  commuuion  on  the  Ist  of  March.  It  dates  from 
the  year  1457>  and  arose  among  the  Taborites  of  Bohemia,  the  more 
nnoere  and  earnest,  but  also,  it  must  be  owned,  the  more  turbulent 
of  the  ecdesiaatical  parties  into  which  the  Bohemian  church  divided, 
in  consequence  of  the  severe  persecutions  by  which  the  martyrdom 
of  Hois  and  Jerome  were  foUowed  up.  The  milder  party,  the  Ca- 
Hxtines,  limited  their  demands  to  the  following  four  articles  : 

"  1.  That  the  word  of  God  should  be  preached  freely,  and  without  any  obstacle,  as 
Christ  commanded  his  disciples. 

"2.  That  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered  to  all  believers,  in  both  kinds, 
scconling  to  our  Saviour's  institution. 

"3.  That  the  clergy  should  be  divested  of  their  endowments  and  worldly  posses- 
nons,  and  brought  back  to  their  primitive  simplicity. 

**4.  That  strict  discipfine  should  be  enforced,  and  every  kind  of  vice  severely 
poniihed,  both  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity." — Botft  History, 

"The  Taborites,  however,"  says  Bost, 

**  inmted  with  great  earnestness  on  the  correction  of  errors  in  doctrine,  and  the 
abolition  of  rites  which  served  to  foster  superstition.  They  appealed  to  the  Scrip- 
tores  in  everything,  rejecting  what  did  not  agree  with  them ;  they  endeavoured  to 
RMore  the  primitive  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  church ;  they  addressed 
one  another  as  brethren  and  sisters,  and  they  had  one  common  table.  Preaching 
eoDstitoted  a  principal  part  of  their  worship.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
VCR  administered  with  simplicity,  and  held  to  be  the  only  symbolical  ordinances 
ivtitnted  by  Christ.  Their  ministers  were  not  allowed  to  possess  property,  but  were 
Bitntained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  They  characterised  the 
Booastic  orders  as  an  invention  of  the  devil ;  and  rejected,  as  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God,  the  doctrines  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  purgatory,  auricular  confession,  the 
ioTocstion  of  the  saints,  the  worship  of  images  and  relics,  and  the  merit  of  good 
^vb.  They  insisted  on  the  exercise  of  a  rigorous  church  discipline,  without  n~ 
«P«ct  of  persons." — Boii's  History, 

During  the  sanguinary  war  which  issued  on  the  emperor  Sigis- 
nimd's  invasion  of  Bohemia,  and  which  was  carried  on  for  thirteen 
yetn  with  great  atrocity  on  both  sides,  the  same  excesses  sprang  up 
wliich  were  produced  in  our  own  civil  war,  by  the  monstrous  inter- 
nixtare  of  military  and  religious  enthusiasm,  and  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  even  a  religiously-disposed  army  under  the  necessary  restraints 
of  wber,  practical  truth.     Hence 

"Some  fiwi^ii**]  priesta  arose  among  them,  who  announced  the  personal  coming  of 
^^inA  to  reign  with  the  Taborites  over  his  enemies  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  hence 
■pnog  the  two  opposite  classes  into  which  the  Taborites  [like  the  Independents  of 
^  17th  century]  were  divided,  the  one  consisting  of  spiritual  Christians,  and  the 
<ite  bong  mere  reforming  zealots,  who  having  once  engaged  in  war,  thought  of 
^ffioa^  hat  maintaining  their  rights  by  the  sword." — Bost,  p.  35. 

Andrew  Marvel  truly  said,  that  the  church's  arms  under  oppression 
vcre  not  military  weapons,  bnt   "cries  and  supplications."     The 
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histories  of  the  Taborites  and  of  the  Scotch  coTenanters  prore  this. 
It  was,  however,  from  the  spiritual  portion  of  the  party  that  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  whose  establishment  is  commemorated  ia 
our  list,  proceeded ;  and  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  God  came  to 
them,  not  in  the  whirlwind  or  the  earthquake,  but  in  the  still  small 
7oice,  when  those  were  over.  The  second  war,  occaaioned  by  the 
articles  of  the  council  of  Basle,  which  the  Taborites  refused  to  aocept, 
and  in  which  the  Calixtines,  deceived,  as  they  discovered  too  late, 
respecting  the  effect  of  the  articles,  also  joined  against  them,  issoed 
in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Taborites,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  military  enthusiasts.  **  It  was,"  says  Bost,  **  in  these' 
times  of  trouble,  that  the  Taborites,  reduced  by  their  sufferings  to  the 
remnant  of  real  Christians  among  them,  endeavoured  quietly  to  effect 
a  true  reformation  of  the  church."  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
Podiebrad,  the  regent,  and  afterwards  king,  of  Bohemia,  a  district  in 
the  country  of  Litiz,  on  the  borders  of  Silesia  and  Moravia,  where  they 
formed  "  a  settlement  in  which  they  might  enjoy  perfect  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  a  free  exercise  of  their  religious  principles.  To  this 
spot  a  considerable  number  of  nobles,  citizens,  and  clergy  removed 
from  Prague  and  other  parts,  who  united  together  with  the  resolution 
to  brave  all  dangers  in  the  preservation  of  their  religious  liberty,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  suffer  all  things,  rather  than  take  up  arms  against 
their  enemies,  as  the  Taborites  had  done."  What  follows  is  from 
Bost: 


"  The  brethren  at  Litiz  were  as  yet  fiur  from  being  independent  in  their  church 
government ;  they  still  received  their  preachers  from  the  CaliiLtines,  who  sent  them 
some  of  such  a  description,  that  great  discontent  was  excited ;  many  persons  who 
cherished  evangelical  sentiments  left  the  churches,  and  lived  in  the  neglect  of  the 
public  ordinances  of  religion.  The  brethren  upon  this  applied  again  to  the  Calix- 
tines, who,  however,  were  far  from  unanimous  in  the  counsels  they  were  prepared 
to  offer  them.  Rockyzan  [the  head  of  the  Calixtines,  and  Archbishop  elect  of 
Prague,]  decidedly  opposed  their  measures,  as  gradually  tending  to  a  complete  rap- 
ture with  the  established  church ;  but  his  colleague,  Martin  Lupacius,  though  he  had 
gone  over  from  the  Taborites  to  the  Calixtines,  still  retained  an  attachment  to  his 
former  friends,  and  advised  them  to  persevere  with  courage,  adding,  that  since  they 
met  with  so  many  difficulties,  they  ought  to  cease  from  seeking  assistance  from 
others,  and  to  consult  on  the  means  of  forming  among  themselves  an  independent 
religious  constitution,  the  government  of  which  they  should  confide  to  suitable  men 
selected  from  their  own  body.  He  advised  them  to  take  for  their  modei  the  doctrmt 
and  discipline  of  the  primitive  church  ;  and  though,  by  that  step,  they  would  draw 
upon  themselves  the  hatred  of  the  Romish  party,  and  of  those  >iho  were  halting 
between  two  opinions,  yet  they  would  do  the  witt  of  God,  and  deliver  their  owneouk. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  violent  struggles  which  the  friends  of  the  truth  had  been 
forced  to  maintain  in  former  years,  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  the  church  was 
not  to  be  defended  by  bloodshed  and  murder.  He  particularly  charged  them  to 
establish  strict  order  and  discipline  among  themselves,  and  again  urged  upon  them 
the  necessity  oi  providing  ministen  from  their  own  body,  for  whom  they  mighl 
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after  procure  reguUr  ordination.    Several  other  Calixtine  ministers  gave  them  the 
nine  advice. 

"The  brethren  felt  the  importance  of  this  advice,  and  were  led  to  submit  the  mat- 
ter wholly  to  Him  who  has  promised  that  "  wherever  two  or  three  agree  together 
tptm  earth  to  a»k  anything  in  his  name^  he  will  give  it  to  them,**  They  therefore 
■et  together  for  prayer  to  God,  to  be  directed  whether  it  was  his  will  that  they 
ihoiild  withdraw  frmn  that  church,  which  had  now  become  a  spiritual  Sodom  and 
BibyloQ,  and  to  form  a  church  among  themselves  more  consistent  with  his  word. 
They  received  what  they  believed  to  be  an  intimation  of  the  Divine  will  in  answer 
to  their  prayers,  and  immediately  commenced  the  work.  This  took  place  in  1457. 
They  then  assumed  the  name  of  Unitid  Brkthrbn,  and  chose  from  their  own 
somber  three  provisional  elders,  of  whom  Gregory,  before  mentioned,  the  nephew 
Sid  colleague  of  Rockyzan,  was  one,  a  man  eminent  for  his  piety,  wisdom,  and  expe- 
lience  in  Divine  things." — Boife  Hiatory, 

Thus  arose  a  church  whose  subsequent  history,  till  its  almost  entire 
destruction^  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  might  be  written  with  tears  and 
blood.  It  furnished  a  great  number  of  faithful  martyrs,  and  excellent 
men :  tod  the  Herrnhuters,  who  distinguish  the  offices  of  bishop  and 
elder,  derived  their  episcopacy  from  Commenius  and  Jablonsky,  its  last 
bishops.  But  the  episcopacy  of  the  Moravians,  as  those  who  have 
Tinted  them  at  Hermhut,  or  have  even  read  the  life  of  Gambold, 
know,  is  of  a  very  simple,  inoffensive  character,  and  if  not  absolutely 
primitiTe,  is  sufficiently  near  it  to  escape  all  appearance  of  spiritual 
arrogance  and  usurpation.  The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  United 
Brethren,  written  in  Latin  by  Lusatius,  and  of  which  Commenius 
pnbhshed  an  abstract  in  German,  with  an  appendix  containing  an 
exposition  of  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  church,  is,  we  can 
tettify,  a  very  valuable  work  ;  but  fiost  has  perhaps  given  enough  to 
tttisfy  the  curiosity  of  general  readers.  *'  For  our  brethren  and  com- 
puiions'  sakes,  let  us  now  say,  Peace  be  with  them,  and  because  of  the 
boQtt  of  the  Lord  our  God,  let  us  seek  their  good.*' 

The  history  of  persecution,  alas !  again  supplies  its  quota  to  our 
bit;  and  Protestantism  (sad  to  say)  resorts  to  treachery,  and  even 
bghts  the  brand.  The  scattering  of  the  English  church  at  Frankfort, 
^  Cox  and  his  party,  is  an  indelible  blot  upon  their  characters. 
I^etermined,  in  opposition  both  to  the  wishes  of  the  brethren,  who  re- 
ceived them,  and  the  concession  of  the  Frankfort  magistrates, 
to  force  king  Edward's  liturgy  upon  a  church  which  was  rejoicing  in 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  them  free,  they  were  not 
contented  with  disturbing  and  interrupting  the  public  service,  but 
denounced  the  pastor  of  the  church  as  a  traitor!  Sensible  of  the 
treicbery  of  Cox  and  his  confederates,  and  assured  that  Knox  was  a 
"learned,  grave,  and  godly  man  ;**  but  fearful  of  risking  the  emperor's 
<^letsure,  and  believing  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  give  him 
op,  either  to  the  Diet  of  the  Empire,  or  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
nd  her  Spanidi  conaort,  they  advised  him  to  retire  from  the  city. 
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On  the  25th  of  March,  therefore,  Knox  delivered  his  farewell  disconne 
"  to  about  fifty  members  of  the  congregation,  who  assembled  at  his 
lodgings  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  day  left  the  city,"  attended,  as 
Paul  was  from  Ephesus,  ''by  the  same  friends  who  bade  him  farewell 
with  many  tears."  Had  he,  as  too  many  have  done  on  such  occasions, 
consulted  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  thought  only  of  his  private  in- 
juries, he  might  have  preached  from  David's  complaint,  **  It  was  not 
an  enemy  that  reproached  me,"  &c. ;  but  the  great-souled  man  chose 
a  more  excellent  way,  and  followed  after  love. 

The  spirit  of  Cox  and  his  companions  appeared  under  Elizabeth,  in 
the  condemnation  of  Barrowe,  Greenwood,  and  the  other  Protestant 
martyrs  of  her  reign.  We  do  not  approve  of  all  the  practices  or  all  the 
principles  of  Elizabeth's  and  Whitgift's  victims.  We  do  not  justify  the 
Puritans  or  Brownists  in  all  things.  But  we  must  regard  the  suf-. 
ferers  of  both  classes  as  men  who  were  before  their  age  in  some  great 
truths,  and  as  martyrs  and  confessors,  who  asserted,  at  the  expense  of 
their  lives  or  liberties,  the  royal  prerogatives  of  our  Divine  Redeemer. 

But  where,  then,  shall  we  place  the  Arian,  Bartholomew  Legate,  who 
in  IGl  1-12  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  by  Bishop  King, 
as  "  a  contumacious  and  obdurate  heretic,"  and  burnt  at  Smithfield, 
under  King  James's  writ  De  haretico  comburendo  ?  "  He  was,"  says 
Neal,  after  Fuller,  "  a  comely  person,  .  .  .  about  forty  years  of  age, 
of  a  fluent  tongue,  excellently  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  of  an 
unblameable  conversation."  He  lay  a  considerable  time  in  Newgate ; 
**  and  a  pardon  was  offered  him  at  the  stake,  if  he  would  recant ;  but 
he  refused  it." 

Our  answer  shall  be  candid.     We  consider  Arianism  a  very  tnccm- 
sUtent  creed,  and,  therefore,  one  which  may  be  professed  by  persons  of 
fundamentally  opposite  convictions  respecting  the  requisites  to  salvation. 
It  is  (or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  was,  for  as  a  profession  it  is 
almost  obsolete)  in  some  a  careless  intellectual  theory,  involving,  on 
rationalist  principles,  the  denial  of  the  essential  and  necessary  deity 
of  the  Son  of  6od :  in  others  the  profession  of  it  included  faith  in  our 
Lord's  death  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  and  the  ofiering  of  Divine  worship 
to  his  name.     In  the  former  class  Me  see  mere  Rationalism  urging 
careless  worldlings  or  high-minded  sceptics  to  pour  contempt  on  vulgar 
orthodoxy ;  in  the  latter,  we  believe  that  there  have  been  not  a  few 
whose  hearts  were  right  in  the  main,  and  who  trusted  in,  and  loved 
their  unseen  yet  omnipresent  and  omnipotent  Saviour;   though  pre> 
vented  by  misguided  speculation,  partly  by  the  misinterpretation  of  some 
striking  passages,  from  receiving  the  mystery  of  "  three  in  one."    One 
of  the  latter  class  we  consider  to  be  a  Christian,  though  an  erring  one ; 
and  if  he  were  put  to  death  for  his  whole  faith,  by  infidels  or  heathens, 
we  should  account  him  a  martyr ;  but  if  by  other  professed  chriatiana 
doctriDaWy  orthodox,  he  were  put  to  death  for  his  denial  of  our  Loid'i 
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diTudty,  we  should  regard  him  as  a  mardered  man,  but  not  as  a 
martTT,  at  least  not  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term.  As  Mr.  Hall 
bai  said  in  his  review  of  Belsham's  Memoirs  of  Lindsey  : 

"  We  tR  cordially  disposed  to  admire  integrity  wherever  we  perceive  it ;  bat  we 
dBBot  permit  ourselves  to  place  sacrifices  to  error  on  the  same  footing  as  sacrifices 
to  troth,  without  annihilating  their  distinction.  If  revealed  truth  possess  anything 
of  sancUtyand  importance,  the  profession  of  it  must  be  more  meritorious  [we  should 
fnki  saying,  of  greater  moral  value,]  than  the  profession  of  its  opposite ;  and,  by 
eonseqaence,  sacrifices  made  to  that  profession  must  be  more  estimable.  He  who 
snffcn  in  the  cause  of  truth  is  entitled  to  admiration ;  he  who  suffers  in  the  defence 
of  error  and  delusion  to  our  commiseration :  which  are  unquestionably  very  different 
MBtiments.  If  truth  is  calculated  to  elevate  and  sanctify  the  character,  he  who 
cfaeofully  sacrifices  his  worldly  emolument  to  the  pursuit  of  it,  [and  much  more  he 
who  saerifices  his  life  for  the  sake  of  it,]  must  be  supposed  to  have  participated,  in 
BO  common  degree,  of  its  salutary  operation.  He  who  suffers  equal  privations  in 
the  propagation  of  error,  evinces,  it  is  confessed,  his  possession  of  moral  honesty; 
bat  vakss  persuasion  could  convert  error  into  truth,  it  is  impossible  it  should  impart 

to  error  the  effiects  of  truth In  a  word,  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  professed 

BBst  be  taken  into  consideration,  before  we  can  determine  that  profession  to  be  a 
ChrittisD  profession:  nor  is  martyrdom  entitled  to  the  high  veneration  justly 
beitoved  on  acts  of  heroic  piety,  on  any  other  grounds  than  its  being,  what  the  term 
iBiports,  sn  ailettatian  of  the  truth.  It  is  the  saint  which  makes  the  martyr,  and 
Mttbc  msrtyr  the  saint."— //a/T*  Workt,  8vo.  edit.  vol.  iv.  pp.  221,  224,  5. 

b  Legate's  sacrifice  of  life,  we  see,  then,  whatever  his  views  of  the 
atonement  or  faith  in  it  might  he,  no  martyrdom,  hut  only  a  legal 
murder  perpetrated  in  the  sacred  names  of  law,  truth,  and  religion. 
He  did  not  suffer  for  the  truth  he  may  have  held,  hut  for  the  error 
vhich  corrapted  it.  But  we  have  reason  to  hless  God,  that  in  the 
tii&ei  in  which  we  live,  the  usurpation  of  rulers  over  individual  con- 
■cienoea  is  not  expressed  in  the  sanguinary  ways  in  which  it  once  was ; 
md  the  more  so,  since  the  last  few  years  have  proved,  that  the  spirit 
of  penecQtion,  though  long  scared  by  pubhc  opinion  into  holes  and 
comers,  is  by  no  means  extinct,  even  in  our  Protestant  country;  but 
voold,  if  permitted,  truss  up  her  victims  for  the  lire,  as  cheerily  as  in 
^  monted  '  olden  time.* 

Cothbert  Simpson  suffered  for  his  stedfast  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
(^t  and  his  pure  gospel,  in  a  day  when  multitudes  abjured  their 
'^on,  and  many  fled  to  foreign  countries.  He  was  deacon  of  a  con- 
gregation which  assembled  for  worship,  frequently  at  night-time,  in 
di&rent  parts  of  London  and  the  neighbourhood^  and  sometimes  on 
board  ohip  in  the  Thames.  By  the  treachery  of  a  false  brother,  their 
VQfihip  was  at  length  broken  in  upon,  and  the  minister,  Mr.  John 
I^h,  and  Cuthbert  Simpson,  the  deacon,  were  apprehended.  A 
special  providence,  however,  attended  even  these  hard  circumstances  ; 
fo'< whereas,"  says  Neal,  quoting  Clarke's  Martyrology, 

"thpaon,  the  deaoon,  used  to  carry  the  book  wherein  the  names  of  the  congrs<i 
P^  we  eoBlaiBed,  to  their  private  aasamblies ;  he  happened  that  day,  throagh 
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the  good  proYidence  of  God,  to  leave  it  with  Mrs.  Rough,  the  minister's  wife.  When 
he  was  in  the  town,  the  recorder  of  London  examined  him  strictly,  and  becaose  he 
would  neither  discover  the  book  nor  the  names,  he  was  put  upon  the  rack  three 
times  in  one  day.  He  was  then  sent  to  Bonner,  who  said  to  the  spectators,  '  Yon 
see  what  a  personable  man  this  is :  and  for  his  patience,  if  he  was  not  a  heretic,  I 
should  much  commend  him,  for  he  has  been  thrice  racked  in  one  day,  and  in  my 
house  has  endured  some  sorrow,  and  yet  I  never  saw  his  patience  moved.'  But  not- 
withstanding this,  Bonner  condemned  him,  and  ordered  him  first  into  the  stocks  in 
his  coal-house,  and  from  thence  to  Smithfield,  where,  with  Mr.  Fox  and  Davenish,two 
others  of  the  church  taken  at  Islington,  he  ended  his  life  in  the  flames." 

Besides  ''bishop*'  Ferrar,  who  was  burnt  at  Caermarthen,  there  were 
also  burnt  in  the  course  of  the  same  month,  Neal  tells  us, 

"  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  priest,  at  Colchester;  Mr.  Tomkins,  a  weaver,  in  Smithfield; 
Mr.  Hunter,  an  apprentice  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  at  Brentwood ;  Mr.  Causton  and 
Mr.  Higden,  gentlemen  of  good  estate,  in  Essex;  Mr.  Wm.  Pigot,  at  Braintree; 
Mr.  Stephen  Knight,  at  Maldon,  Mr.  Rawlings  White,  a  poor  fisherman,  at  Cardiff." 

Thus  the  Gospel  had  its  witnesses  from  various  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions, as  well  as  different  parts  of  the  land.  "  Many  had  trial  of 
cruel  mockings  and  scoui^ngs,  yea,  moreover  of  bonds  and  imprison- 
ments ;"  and  many  ''  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that 
they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection.*' 

The  assassination  of  Juan  Diaz  by  his  brother  was  a  mournful  fulfil- 
ment  of  our  Lord*s  words :  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on 

earth ;  I  come  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword A  man's  foes 

shall  be  they  of  his  own  household."  Juan  Diaz  was  a  native  of 
Cuen^,  in  Spain,  who,  having  gone  to  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies  in 
the  Sorbonne,  fell  in  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  some  of  Lather's 
writings.  Being  thus  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
and  finding  it  unsafe  to  remain  in  Paris,  he  visited  Genera  and  Stras- 
burg,  in  which  cities  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Calvin  and  Baoer. 
At  Strasburg,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing,  made 
some  progress  in  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  wrote  some 
tbeological  pieces.  Being  induced  by  Sneer's  persuasion,  and  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  senate  of  Strasburg,  to  accompany  him  to  Ratisbon, 
to  assist  in  a  conference  held  in  that  city  with  the  Romish  party,  he 
distinguished  himself  so  greaUy  by  his  learning  and  eloquence,  that 
Malvenda,  a  Spanish  priest,  whom  the  Emperor  had  sent  to  attend  the 
conference,  '  declared,  that  the  Protestants  would  triumph  more  through 
one  Spaniard  brought  over  to  their  party  than  ten  thousand  Germans, 
and  attempted  by  repeated  interviews,  to  dissuade  him  from  continuing 
in  their  society.*  Being,  however,  baffled  by  Diaz,  who,  with  .all  the 
honest  ardour  of  conviction,  opposed  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  to 
those  of  the  artful  Jesuit,  Malvenda  wrote  to  the  confessor  of  Charles  T. 
giving  him  an  account  of  their  conferences,  and  urging  stringent 
measures  with  the  Protestants.    This  having  been  repeated  to  Juan't 
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brother  Alplionso,  who  was  ed  advocate  in  the  papal  court,  he  set  off 
immediately  for  Ratisbon,  accompanied  by  an  assassin,  and  determined 
either  to  convert  his  brother,  or  dispatch  him.     Finding  on  his  arrival, 
Uitt  Joan  had  gone  on  to  Neaburg,  he  followed  him  thither,  bearing  a 
ktter  from  Malvenda,  in  which  Juan  was  exhorted  to  obey  his  brother, 
who  would  give  him  good  counsel.     This  letter,  and  all  his  arguments 
ind  promises,  producing  no  effect,  he  at  length  pretended  to  be  shaken 
m  bis  own  mind,  by  what  Juan  had  said ;  and  would  have  prevailed  on 
bim  to  return  with  him  by  way  of  Trent  to  Rome,  by  the  promise  of  his 
aid  in  diffusing  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  Bucer,  who  suspected  treachery.    Concealing,  however,  his 
chagrin,  Alphonso,  before  his  departure,  '  exhorted  him  to  constancy  ;* 
expressed  with  much  apparent  feeling  '  bis  happiness,  that  in  so  short 
a  time  he  had  profited  so  much  by  his  conversation  ;  '  then  thrusting 
foarteeo  crowns  in  his  hand  for  present  exigencies,  he  bid  him  farewell 
with  many  tears  on  both  sides.*     What  followed,  we  give  from  Mid- 
dleton'a  Memoirs  of  the  Reformers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  5. 

**  Tbe  insidious  lawyer,  with  his  assassin,  proceeded  to  Augsburg ;  but  the  next  day, 
htriag  prevailed  on  the  driver  of  the  car  in  which  they  travelled,  to  linger  awhile  on  the 
md,  they  returned  privately,  purchased  an  axe  of  a  carpenter,  and,  disguising  them- 
Mho,  passed  the  night  in  a  neighbouring  village.  Early  on  the  following  morning, 
Mtrdi27th,  1546,  they  entered  Neuburg  as  soon  as  the  gates  were  opened,  like  com- 
BOD  pedestrians,  having  left  their  horses  at  a  little  distance.  The  ruffian,  habited  as  a 
pntman,  knocked  at  the  door  of  Diaz's  lodgings,  and  was  told  by  a  lad  who  opened 
it,  that  his  master  was  in  bed.  '  Tell  him,  then,  immediately  to  rise,'  said  he,  *  for  I 
hire  intelligence  for  him  from  his  brother.'  Diaz,  being  awakened,  threw  a  cloak 
iboQt  him,  and,  liaving  his  bedchamber,  went  into  the  next  room  to  receive  the 
Bttw&ger,  who  ascended  the  stairs,  leaving  Alphonso  below.  The  letter  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  purporting  to  be  a  warning  from  his  brother,  who  had  discovered 
MDe  macluDations  against  him  at  Augsbiu^,  and  advised  him  to  beware  of  Malvenda, 
od  othen,  who  were  enemies  to  Christ,  and  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  his  saints. 
^Hiile  the  amiable  victim  was  poring  over  the  paper,  and  endeavouring  to  decipher 
ite  contents  by  the  glimmer  of  the  morning,  the  assassin  struck  the  axe,  which  he 
^  eonoealed  under  his  coat,  with  such  force  into  the  right  side  of  his  head,  that 
it  «0  fixed  in  the  wound,  and  catching  his  body  as  he  fell  without  a  groan,  laid  it 
down,  and  softly  stealing  to  his  employer,  they  both  instantly  quitted  the  town. 
MooDtiag  their  horses  without  the  gate,  they  rode  full  speed  to  Pottmes,  half-way 
J^twixt  Augsburg  and  Neuburg,  where  they  found  a  relay,  which  soon  enabled  them 
terqofai  their  travelling,  car.  The  murder  was  so  silently  committed,  that  Senarcli, 
*I>o  hsd  slept  in  the  same  apartment  with  Diaz,  heard  nothing  of  it,  till  he  was 
^stvhed  by  the  jingle  of  the  murderer's  spurs,  as  he  descended  the  stairs  ;  when, 
^^cfisg  alarmed,  he  sprung  out  of  bed,  and,  rushing  into  the  ac^oining  room,  beheld 
the  naag^  corpse  of  his  friend. 

"Diaz,  foreboding,  perhaps,  some  peril  in  leaving  Neuburg  with  Bucer,  on  his 
°>^CBded  return  to  StrasbiHrg,  had  just  before  written  his  will,  and  a  confession  of 
^  ttth.  SenarcH  relates,  moreover,  that  he  had  spent  great  part  of  that  very  night 
b  payer  on  his  bended  knees,  and  that  he  had  been  earnestly  and  affectionately 
^"^oiiag  liinif  as  they  Isy  in  bed,  to  a  consideration  of  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
c«llnitiniofiwlptoty." 
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Leaving  this  awful  fratricide,  which  opened  the  minds  of  many  U 
the  real  designs  and  principles  of  the  papal  party,  we  turn  to  the  mon 
joyful  departures  of  distinguished  Christians.  We  had  intended  to  at] 
something  of  Robinson,  the  sincere  and  upright  restorer  of  Congie 
gationalism,  and  something  of  Wesley,  the  indefatigable  soldier  of  tlM 
crosSy  who  united  the  sagacity  of  the  general  to  the  physical  exertioi 
and  endurance  of  the  private,  but  space  is  wanting.  The  reader  whc 
would  pursue  the  edifying  account  of  Du  Moulin's  last  hours,  musi 
seek  it  in  Thornton,  or  elsewhere.  Usher  we  have  mentioned  before 
Bridge,  we  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  of  noticing  when  we  speak 
of  the  church  covenant  in  which  he  joined  with  his  flock.  The 
departure  of  Robinson's  flock  for  America,  will  also  enable  us  to  niti 
to  his  inestimable  farewell  letter.  We  must  leave  the  (German  divinei 
named  in  our  list  to  those  who  have  Melchior  Adam's,  or  some  other, 
biography  of  the  Reformers.  Jonathan  Edwards  died  as  he  had  Uved, 
thoughtful,  considerate  of  others,  and  dutiful  towards  Grod.  His  death 
was  occasioned  by  small-pox,  which  broke  out  a  second  time  in  hu 
throat,  and  prevented  his  taking  the  necessary  medicines. 

**  He  said  but  very  little  in  his  sickness ;  but  was  an  admirable  instance  o( 
patience  and  resignation  to  the  last.  Just  at  the  close  of  life,  as  some  persons  wbc 
stood  by,  expecting  he  would  breathe  his  last  in  a  few  minutes,  were  lamenting  Idi 
death,  not  only  as  a  great  frown  on  the  college,  (over  which  he  had  just  beei 
appointed  president)  but  as  having  a  dark  aspect  on  the  interest  of  religion  ii 
general,  to  their  surprise,  not  imagining  that  he  heard,  or  ever  would  speak  anothe 
word,  he  said,  *  Trust  in  God,  and  ye  need  not  fear.'  These  were  his  last  words."— 
L^e,  p.  84,  vol.  i.  of  his  Works. 

The  death  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  an  inglorious  and  pielancbol] 
close  to  a  selfish,  though  magnificent  and  singularly  successful,  career 
Having  turned  her  back  upon  the  purer  aspirations  of  her  youth,  shi 
gave  herself  to  the  world,  and  the  world  was,  we  fear,  her  portion. 
But  it  forsook  her  before  life  forsook  her.  Goaded  to  madness,  i 
Aubrey  and  Osborne  speak  truly,  by  the  dying  confession  of  Lad] 
Nottingham,  that  she  had  withheld  the  token  which  was  to  bavi 
secured  the  safety  of  her  favourite  Essex,  she  shook  the  unhappy 
woman  in  her  dying  bed,  and  resigned  herself  to  remorse  and  despair 
She  certainly  lingered  during  her  last  weeks  in  the  most  helplesi 
misery;  then  died,  and  left  small  sign  of  faith  or  hope.  *' Haw  ar> 
they  brought  into  desolation y  as  in  a  moment !  they  are  utterly  eonnmm 
with  terrors.  As  a  dream,  when  one  awaketh,  so,  O  Lord^  when  ikm 
awakest,  thou  shalt  despise  their  image,'* 

We  have  noticed  the  death  of  Miss  Boothby,  because  of  the  in 
scription  on  her  monument,  which  is  a  most  admired  work  of  Baaloi 
the  sculptor.  This  reads :  "Penelope  Boothby,  only  child  of  Sir  BkmId 
and  Dame  Susannah  Boothby,  bom  April  11,  1785;  died  Marok  13 
1791 .     She  was  in  form  and  intellect  most  exquisite.    The  ulifbrtitiiafti 
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pirtBti  ventured  their  all  on  this  frail  bark,  and  the  wreck  was  total/' 
Unhappy  idolatry !  and,  oh,  unhappy  parents !  Uow  loudly  does  the 
foiee  which  issues  fVom  this  tomb  say,  *'  Be  not  deceived ;  God  is 
Bot  mocked :  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
For  hi  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but 
be  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.*' 
ed.  ri.  7,  8. 


ON  MAN'S  IGNORANCE  OF  HIMSELF.— A  SKETCH. 

**Aiid  Nathan  said  onto  David,  Thou  art  the  man."— 2  Sam.  xii.  7. 

"Thb  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  Man  must  always  be  an 
object  of  interest  to  his  fellow-man.  Umversal  history  is  only  the 
cuenee,  of  innumerable  biographies ;  and  the  reason  why,  in  so  many 
iDitaiices,  history  is  not  true,  is,  because  biography  is  not  true.  The 
great  (kult  in  ancient  and  modem  times  has  been,  that  biographers,  in 
portraying  character,  have  dwelt  exclusively  upon  excellences,  and  have 
•todioQsly  avoided  all  mention  of  defects.  They  have  not  given  us 
tttn  in  the  ease  and  undress  of  life,  and  hence  we  have  little  sympathy 
trith  the  men  whose  histories  they  have  written — they  are  not  flesh 
tod  blood ;  they  may  be  angels,  they  are  not  men.  The  sacred  writers 
give  U8  sketches  of  character,  etchings,  bold  outlines,  true  to  the  life. 
There  is  the  countenance,  in  all  its  ruggedness,  there  are  all  the  harsh 
fines,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  soften  them  down.  We  recognise 
oor  common  nature — we  know  we  are  looking  upon  mbn. 

Men*B  characters  frequently  change  with  their  circumstances.  Wliat 
t  contrast  between  the  youthful  shepherd  and  the  monarch  of  Israel ! 
Tbe  nmplicity  and  transparency  of  his  character  have  been  injured  by 
Ui  elevation  to  the  throne.  The  king  appears  to  have  been  insen- 
■ibk  to  the  enormity  of  the  sin  he  had  committed,  to  have  felt  no 
componction,  to  have  breathed  no  penitential  prayer.  Nathan  the 
prophet  is  sent  to  him,  but  instead  of  charging  him  with  his  crime 
^  denouncing  his  sin,  he  had  recourse  to  a  parable  admirably  adapted 
to  produce  the  desired  efiect.  The  indignation  of  the  monarch  is 
■WMed,  he  pronounces  the  sentence,  and  confirms  it  by  an  oath, — 
vhen  suddenly  and  abruptly  his  anger,  his  justice,  and  his  sentence 
ne  toned  against  himself;  for  ''Nathan  said  unto  David,  Thou  art  the 
■tn,*' 

1.  Many  men  are  entirely  ignorant  of  their  own  characters.  They 
>Mjbe  eonversant  with  the  literature  of  past  ages,  and  familiar  with 
^  gMgraphy  of  many  countries,  but  they  are  unacquainted  with  that 
kiiBdi  of  knowledge  which  is  aU-essential — ^the  knowledge  of  them- 
*^.   ThiBf  hftfe  no  denre  to  look  on  the  Uneamenta  of  their  own 
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moral  character,  or  to  see  what  manDer  of  men  they  arc.  A  child  maj 
read  them,  but  they  have  never  read  themselyes.  If  a  fragment  d 
some  bone  dug  out  of  the  mountain  be  inspected  by  a  skilful  anatomist, 
he  will  tell  the  character  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged ;  and  a 
word,  an  act,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  man,  and  yet 
the  man  knows  not  himself.  He  has  never  read  those  impressions 
which  the  heart  is  continually  throwing  off,  he  has  never  had  com- 
munion with  his  own  thoughts;  there  are  chambers  of  imager]f 
into  which  he  has  never  entered,  and  galleries  hung  with  the  picturei 
of  the  most  memorable  events,  in  which  he  has  never  walked.  He  ii 
willing  to  sit  for  his  portrait  to  any  man  who  is  prepared  to  flatter 
him,  and  produce  a  picture  upon  which  falsehood  is  stamped,  but  he 
has  no  wish  to  see  the  reality. 

2.  Men  who  are  ignorant  of  their  own  characters  are  the  meal 
severe  in  the  judgments  they  form  of  others.  We  see  an  illustratioB 
of  this  in  the  case  of  David ;  his  indignation  was  aroused  when  he 
heard  that  the  ewe  lamb  of  the  poor  man,  his  only  lamb,  nourished 
and  brought  up  with  his  children,  had  been  torn  from  him  in  aU  the 
wantonness  of  power,  by  one  who  had  flocks  and  herds  of  his  own ; 
'*  and  he  said.  As  the  Lord  liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing 
shall  surely  die :  and  he  shall  restore  the  lamb  fourfold,  because  he 
did  this  thing,  and  because  he  had  no  pity.'*  The  Pharisee  thanki 
God  that  he  is  not  as  the  Publican,  and  the  spendthrift  speaks  with 
the  greatest  contempt  of  the  miser.  Place  before  a  man  a  full-length 
portrait  of  himself,  in  which  you  have  depicted  him  as  he  is,  he  wiU 
not  recognise  the  likeness,  but  will  speak  with  indignation  of  the  man 
whose  character  is  thus  portrayed.  Tell  him  he  is  looking  on  him- 
self, and  you  will  produce  an  effect  as  electrical  as  when  ''  Nathan  said 
unto  David,  Thou  art  the  man." 

3.  Such  men  are  ignorant  of  their  capabilities  for  sinning.  There 
was  a  man  who  said  to  an  ancient  prophet,  ''  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that 
he  should  do  this  thing?"  but  we  read  that  he  did  that  very  thin§ 
he  deemed  himself  incapable  of  doing.  If  we  knew  the  sins  that  men 
would  commit,  sins  which  they  do  not  think  it  is  in  their  nature  to 
perpetrate,  like  that  prophet  we  might  well  weep.  In  the  days  of  oui 
Lord  the  Jews  said.  If  we  had  lived  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  we  would 
not  have  slain  the  prophets ;  and  yet  these  very  men  were  about  to 
crucify  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory. 

4.  What  an  effect  is  produced  in  a  man  by  an  acquaintance  with 
himself!  The  first  time  that  he  looks  on  himself,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  start  back  with  astonishment  and  dread.  He  has 
beheld  his  countenance  reflected  in  a  faithful  mirror,  and  he  is  filled 
with  shame.  He  abhors  himself  and  repents  as  in  dust  and  ashes. 
Every  man  shall  look  on  his  own  portrait,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next.     He  shall  see  himself  as  he  is,  whether  he  like  it  at  not.    B«t 
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the  knowledge  there  will  come  too  late.     Better,  far  better^  cost  what 
it  may,  know  thyself  here. 

This  self-knowledge,  moreover,  attained  here  is  necessary  to  all 
improvement.  The  evil  within  us  must  be  ascertained,  felt,  confessed, 
before  it  can  be  removed.  Art  thoa  aware,  0  sinner,  what  is  in  thy 
hetrt  ?  Hast  thou  ever  looked  in  upon  its  chamber  of  imagery  ?  It  is 
deceitful  above  all  things — it  is  desperately  wicked ;  if  thou  knewest  of 
whit  it  is  capable,  thou  wouldst  start  back  from  thyself.  It  is  time  to 
inquire.  Repentance,  renovation,  the  purification  of  fire,  are  needful 
for  thee ;  and  they  cannot  even  begin  till  thou  hast  communed  with 
thine  heart. 

And  does  the  Christian  know  how  much  unbelief,  how  much  folly, 
hov  much  lust,  still  have  their  dwelling-place  in  his  breast  ?  Does  he 
ever  inspect  that  he  may  be  as  Gehazi,  as  David,  as  Hezekiah  ?  Is  he 
twtre  how  his  character  is  thus  enfeebled,  how  comparatively  slow  his 
girowth  in  Divine  things  ;  as  a  consequence,  how  small  his  influence, 
vqA  how  limited  his  power,  compared  with  what  they  might  be? 
Ketder,  We  address  you.  Let  your  prayer  be,  "  Search  me,  0  God,  and 
knoT  my  heart ;  try  me,  and  know  ray  thoughts ;  and  see  if  there  be 
toy  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting."  A  new 
^commeneed  in  the  history  of  David  from  the  moment  when  "  Nathan 
nid  unto  him.  Thou  art  the  man."  Nor  can  we  tell  to  what  excellence 
▼e  miy  reach,  if  we  begin  by  confessing  and  deploring  our  sins,  and 
iQRender  ourselves  to  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God. 

B.* 


PAUL  AND  PLATO  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  ENORMITY 

OF  SIN. 

"Tbb  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin "  is  neither  believed  nor  under- 
*tood  by  any  one  who  goes  on  in  his  sins,  nor  by  any  one  who  has 
not  lied  to  Christ  for  pardon,  nor  by  any  one  who  is  not  as  truly 
^g  to  be  saved  from  his  sins,  as  he  would  try  to  get  recovery  from 
*  dungerous  or  painful  disease.  In  each  of  these  cases,  there  is  much 
poiitiTe  ignorance  of  the  evil  of  sin,  as  well  as  unbelief  of  what  is  knoum 
^  ita  criminality.  Indeed,  the  real  nature  of  sin  can  only  be  well 
faiowQ  to  those  who  have  acquainted  themselves,  from  the  Scriptures, 
vith  the  character  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  holiness,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  eternal  law,  and  the  design  of  the  cross,  and  the  glory  of  heaven. 
^^  most  study  the  nature  of  many  things,  both  seen  and  unseen, 
"'^^  we  can  understand  the  nature  or  the  enormity  of  sin.  And 
7^  there  la  mueh  in  ua  and  around  us  to  force  upon  us  much  know- 
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ledge>  and  even  to  fix  within  us  solemn  convictions,  of  the  evil  of  tiiii 
were  we  never  to  consult  the  Bible  at  all  on  the  subject.  Every  vice  and 
folly  tells  a  sad  tale  in  the  long  run.  The  lusts  of  both  the  fleah  and 
the  mind  avenge  themselves  fearfully  upon  the  bodies  and  minds  thai 
indulge  them.  No  one  speaks  well,  or  thinks  well,  of  his  sins,  on  hii 
death-bed,  nor  in  his  sick-bed.  Then,  sinners  both  think  and  speak 
almost  as  HI  of  sin,  as  the  Bible  itself  does.  But  then,  in  genera], 
this  change  of  opinion  comes  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  Very  few 
of  those  who  learn  the  evil  of  sin  only  from  their  sufferings,  know 
anything  about  the  true  remedy  for  sin,  or  have  any  one  near  them  to 
point  them  wisely  to  "the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  (rf 
the  world." 

But  still,  common  as  this  fact  is,  it  seldom  sends  home  any  snch 
conviction  to  the  heart  of  even  those  who  love  the  same  sins,  as  to 
check  them  in  any  great  degree.  The  wreck  of  body  or  mind  by 
vicious  indulgence,  may  induce  some  who  witness  it  to  moderate  their 
pursuit  of  pleasure ;  but  in  general,  the  shock  it  gives  to  sensualists  ii 
soon  forgotten,  and  the  wreck  itself  set  down  to  the  account,  not  of 
sin,  but  of  bad  management,  or  of  a  feeble  constitution.  Accordingly, 
except  when  religion  comes  to  bear  in  some  way  upon  the  vicious 
classes  of  society,  few  are  ever  seen  deserting  from  their  ranks,  even 
when  victims  are  most  numerous  and  appalling.  Yea,  the  place  of 
these  victims  is  soon  filled  up  by  new  recruits.  Every  form  of 
criminal  pleasure  finds  a  fresh  supply  of  votaries,  as  soon  and  readily 
as  if  nothing  fatal  had  ever  occurred  in  taverns,  theatres,  gardens,  or 
hells! 

Such  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  of  immense 'importance,  yea, 
absolutely  necessary,  to  learn  the  evil  of  sin  from  the  word  of  Qod^  if 
we  would  either  shun,  dread,  or  hate  it.  Its  nature,  principle,  and 
tendencies,  must  be  understood  and  believed,  just  as  we  judge  of  deadly 
poisons,  and  of  venomous  serpents,  and  of  infectious  fevers,  and  of  foul 
air.  Nor  must  our  chief  attention  be  confined  to  the  way  in  which 
sin  telU  upon  health,  character,  and  peace,  in  this  world.  That  is 
indeed  always  sad,  and  often  shocking  ;  but  it  is  nothing,  compared  with 
the  way  in  which  sin  tells  upon  the  soul,  in  reference  to  the  next 
world ;  for  it  makes  the  soul  unfit  for,  as  we)l  as  unworthy  of,  any 
other  place  in  all  the  universe  of  being,  but  "  the  place  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels.*'  And  yet,  '*  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin," 
and  the  generality  see  but  little  evil  in  it ! 

This  arises,  some  say,  from  Scripture  and  religious  people  making 
tin  out  to  be  a  worse  thing  than  it  really  is.  The  sacred  writers  are 
charged  with,  or  suspected  of,  exaggerating  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the 
depravity  of  the  heart.  Even  the  Saviour  himself  is  thought  tot 
harth,  in  depicting  and  denouncing  human  nature,  and  actual  u« 
It  it>  however,  a  very  great  mistake  to  tuppote  that  the  Bible  biandt 
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nn  Yone  than  it  desenres,  or  than  it  was  branded  before  the  Bible  was 
koown.  Writers  who  n^ver  saw  the  Bible,  and  who  lived  ages  before 
iti  chief  oracles  against  sin  were  uttered,  have  said  as  severe  things 
igiinit  both  human  nature  and  sin,  as  either  the  prophets  or  the 
apoitles. 

This  fact  ought  to  be  more  generally  known,  even  by  Christians ; 
for  they  too  often  speak  as  if  what  the  Scriptures  say  about  guilt  and 
depravity  had  taken  the  world  by  surprise,  or  had  never  been  known 
or  noticed  by  the  light  of  nature.  But  it  is  the  rembut  for  sin,  and 
not  the  due<ue  of  sin,  that  is  a  matter  of  pure  revelation.  The  great 
heathen  philosophers  knew  the  disease  well,  although  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  remedy,  and  but  little  about  **  the  exceeding  sin- 
folnesa  of  sin,'*  as  the  abominable  thing  that  God's  soul  hateth. 
^cordingly,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  find  in  the  writings  of 
Plato,  paralleh  to  the  strongest  things  said  by  the  sacred  writers.  Nor 
is  this  at  all  wonderful :  the  Scriptures,  in  defining  and  depicting 
nni  speak  to  matter  of  fact,  rather  than  of  doctrine,  on  this  subject ; 
md,  therefore,  any  man  of  sense  and  honesty,  looking  at  facts,  must 
ipeak  very  much  as  the  prophets  and  apostles  did,  so  far  as  teorob 
•re  concerned. 

Hence  Plato,  as  well  as  Paul,  called  sin  ''  the  transgression  of  the 
Uv."  **  Sin,"  he  says,  **  is  most  distant  from  law  and  order."  "  It 
u  an  overlooking  or  despising  of  laws." — Repub.  9  sect.  Aristotle 
*^,  in  both  his  Ethics  and  Logic,  calls  it  anomia  and  paranomia — ^law- 
lessness and  a  violation  of  law. 

Even  the  Saviour's  dark  picture  of  the  human  heart,  '*  out  of  the 
l^ttrt  proceed,"  &c.,  is  not  without  parallel  in  heathen  philosophy. 
Plato  Bays,  '*All  manner  of  disorders  infest  human  nature.  Men 
l>ttng  impotent,  are  torn  by  their  own  lusts,  as  by  wild  horses." — Polit. 
P>  274.  Even  Aristotle,  who  thought  far  more  highly  of  human 
nstare  than  Plato,  confessed  that  '*  there  is  much  in  it  naturally  repug- 
nant to  right  reason." — Ethics^  1  b.  13  c,  Seneca  says  with  a  sigh, 
"  Why  do  we  deceive  ourselves  ?  Our  evil  is  not  from  without.  It  is 
fixed  in  our  very  centre." — Epist,  50.  No  wonder  that  the  founder 
^  the  Janseniats  should  have  exclaimed,  *'  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
other  poor  heathens,  were  wiser  than  the  Pelagians  and  latter  schocU 
men!** 

Again,  that  heavy  charge,  **  Woe  unto  them  that  call  good  evil,  and 
evil  good,"  has  its  parallel  in  Plato — **  What  is  the  worst  ignorance  1 
liO,  this ;  when  a  man  loves  not,  but  hates,  what  he  knows  to  be  good, 
*nd  loves  what  he  knows  to  be  evil.** — Leg.'^.  **  It  is  no  wonder 
that  men  who  are  ignorant  of  God,  account  that  worst  which  is  really 
^-    Ignorance  of  the  best  good  is  the  worst  evil." — Alcibiad, 

Agun,  both  the  selfishness  and  the  undue  self-love  which  the  Scrip- 
^^'^  10  often  charge  on  human  nature,  Plato  caUs  "  an  inborn  evii» 
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which  mvolTes  all  our  enls,  and  had  no  remedy,  if  long  indulged." 
Leg,  5. 

Again,  the  tyrannic  dominion  that  sin  acquires  by  habit,  is  hardly 
more  insisted  on  in  Scripture  than  in  Plato's  Republic,  **  The  aoul 
under  the  tyranny  of  sin  is  rendered  indigent  and  insatiable.  He  is  * 
slave,  indeed,  a  beggar,  if  any  one  knows  how  to  look  into  him.  The 
mind  is  bound  and  fettered  by  sensuality.  Every  vice  is  armed  with  a 
nail  which  fastens  the  mind  to  the  body,  and  makes  it  fleshly.*' — 
Phado.  *'  Even  sloth  is  a  potent  and  tenacious  chain  upon  the  soul." 
— Cratylus,  '*  He  that  subjects  himself  to  a  lust  is  as  a  sick  man, 
restless." — Phcedo,  "  Custom  makes  bad  men  worse." — Timceus,  "  It 
is  a  vile  thing  to  obey  any  vile  thing.  To  lust  after  riches  is  vile." — 
8ympo9,  p.  183. 

In  like  manner,  even  the  strong  scriptural  expression,  "  Dead  in 
sin,"  "  Dead  whilst  he  liveth,"  **  A  name  that  thou  livest,  and  yet  art 
dead,"  can  all  be  paralleled  from  heathen  writers.  Plato  calls  the  life 
of  the  wicked,  /3/ov  dffiayrop,  "  a  life  without  life ;"  and  the  body, 
"  the  sepulchre  of  the  soul."  Even  Democritus  says,  that  "  diseases 
of  the  soul,  could  it  be  opened,  would  show  a  sepulchre  of  evils." 
Seneca  asserts,  that  "  nature  has  drunk  such  draughts  of  iniquity,  that 
they  are  incorporated  with  the  whole  system,  and  cannot  be  taken  out, 
but  by  tearing  it  up." 

The  reader  will  not  say  now,  that  the  Bible  speaks  too  strongly  of 
either  sin,  or  human  depravity.  No  one  can  doubt,  after  glancing  «l 
these  parallels,  that  the  sages  of  antiquity  regarded  man  as  both  a  fallen 
and  vitiated  being.  If  Jeremiah  exclaimed,  "  How  is  the  gold  become 
dim,  and  the  most  fine  gold  changed  I  The  crown  is  fallen  fh>m  o«r 
head !  Woe  unto  us,  that  we  have  sinned ;"  Plato,  in  his  Ph^edrw, 
compares  the  soul  in  innocence,  to  a  winged  chariot,  that  floated  in  the 
heavens  ;  but,  in  its  lapsed  state,  he  represents  it  as  now  wingletB,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  body.  Eusebius,  indeed,  thinks,  that  Plato 
allegorised  the  fall,  under  the  fable  of  Porus,  who  having  intruded 
into  Jupiter's  garden,  drunk,  was  betrayed  by  Penia,  and  cast  out. 
Origen  also  maintains  this  opinion. — Contra  CeUum,  1.  4. 

But,  to  conclude :  whoever  has  access  to  "  Gale's  Court  of  the 
Gentiles"  will  And  this  subject  illustrated  for  another  purpose,  but  yet 
to  the  point ;  and  whoever  remembers  that  the  Scriptures  speak 
matter  of  fact  and  experience  about  sin  and  sinners,  will  not  wonder 
that  both  the  sages  and  satirists  of  antiquity  say  much  the  same 
things,  although  with  difierent  feelings.  All  this,  however,  gives  but 
a  very  inadequate  and  supeficial  view  of  the  evil  of  sin.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  said  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  that  they  either  "  made  a 
mock  at  sin,"  or  thought  lightly  of  it,  in  the  sense  that  our  own 
infidels  have  done.  But  still,  as  sin  is  contrary  to  the  Divine  nature 
and  wUl,  and  as  it  is  the  tranagreaaion  of  holy  law,  even  **  the  wiadon 
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of  the  wise  '*  was  little  better  than  folly.    As  sin  degrades  man  himself, 

tod  distnrba  society,  and  entails  misery,  they  could  be  eloquent  and 

eren  faithful ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  felt  at  all  for  the 

dishonour  done  to  God  by  either  folly  or  vice.     They  do  speak  of  the 

DiTiae  anger  against  sin,  and  even  of  the  wicked  going  down  to  hell ; 

hat  they  neyer  say  like  David,  "  Rivers  of  waters  run  down  mine  eyes, 

beesnse  men  keep  not  thy  law ;'*  nor,  "Am  I  not  grieved  with  those 

that  rise  up  against  thee  ?  "     They  never,  like  Job,  *'  abhor*'  them- 

fdfet;  nor,  like  Isaiah,  cry,  '<  Woe  in  me,  I  am  undone ! "  nor  weep 

like  the  publican,  nor  lament  like  Paul.     And  this,  alas !  is  only  too 

tnie  of  myriads  who  call  themselves  "  miserable  sinners." 

R.  P. 


THE  RUBRICAL  CONTROVERSY. 
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Althouoh  **  the  Rubric"  has  of  late  been  much  before  the  public, 
it  is  very  possible  that  some  at  least  of  our  nonconformist  readers  may 
not  have  a  distinct  idea  about  it. 

The  Rubrics,  then,  are  those  notes  that  are  prefixed  to  the  Liturgy, 
and  other  services  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  which  contain  the  directions  for  their  right  use  and  observance. 
These,  in  the  old  prayer-books,  were  rubricated,  that  is,  written  or 
printed  in  red  characters,  (ruber,  red)  and  hence  are  called  Rubrics. 

''The  Rubric,  and  the  rules  relating  to  the  Liturgy,  are,"  says 
Helton,  "  established  by  royal  authority,  as  well  as  the  liturgy  itself." 
"The  Rubrics  in  the  Liturgy  are,"  says  Dr.  Gray,  **  undoubtedly  a  part 
^iht  statute  law  of  the  land,  having  been  confirmed  in  parliament  by 
KTenl  Acts  of  Uniformity,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  YI.,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  Charles  II." 

Unimportant  as  these  minute  and  obsolete  instructions  appear  to  us, 
^  are  important  to  men  whose  consciences  have  been  entangled  by 
nbscription,  &c. ;  and  the  controversy  which  has  recently  agitated  the 
Church  of  England  in  various  dioceses  of  the  kingdom  respecting  their 
observance,  is,  in  many  respects,  very  important  and  interesting,  and 
ve  propose  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  leading  facts  of  the 
c>Ki  which  are  before  the  public,  with  such  portions  of  the  documents 
tt  nay  be  necessary  to  a  fair  view  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

Since  the  last  Episcopal  charge  of  Dr.  Blomfield  there  has  existed 
nnch  and  increasing  excitement  throughout  the  diocese  of  London,  on 

•  ''Tottenham  Cburches.  Statement  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Parish  of  Totten- 
■••t  hi  reference  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Church  Senice,  including  Letters 
""^I^wiaitiita  not  before  pnbHshed.''     1844.    London  :  Ilatchard  and  Son.    8vo. 
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the  introduction  of  various  usages  by  the  clergy,  which  they  maintain  are 
enjoined  by  the  Rubric,  and  enforced  by  the  recorded  judgment  of  their 
bishops,  but  which  many  of  their  brethren  consider  as  semi-popish  and 
superstitious,  and  against  which  a  spirit  of  manly  resistance  is  displayed 
by  not  a  few  of  the  laity.  At  Ware,  Ilford,  Shoreditch,  and  more  recently 
at  Tottenham,  open  discussions  and  dissensions  have  occurred :  whilst 
in  the  parish  of  Islington,  with  its  eight  or  ten  churches,  conformity  to 
the  bishop's  requirements  has  been  positively  refused  by  the  clergy, 
and  his  lordship  has  been  compelled  to  hear  that  their  obserrance 
would  drive  the  people  to  the  Dissenting  chapels  around.  We  take 
notice  of  this  controversy  at  length,  because  it  has  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Church,  so  full  of 
manly  and  Christian  sentiments,  and  so  truly  Protestant  in  its  spirit, 
that  we  cheerfully  transfer  it  to  our  pages,  and  commend  it  to  the 
attentive  perusal  of  our  readers. 

The  admixture  of  voluntaryism  in  the  affairs  of  the  Established 
Church  we  have  always  regarded  as  a  very  hazardous  experiment — 
"  the  sewing  of  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment ;"  and  the  squab- 
bles at  Tottenham  will  sustain  this  remark. 

An  Episcopal  chapel  has  been  recently  erected  by  subscription  at 
Wood  Green,  and  Mr.  Corney,  the  deputy  of  firoad-strect  ward,  was 
the  treasurer  to  the  chapel  building  fund.  On  its  consecration,  certain 
innovations  in  the  ordinary  service  of  the  Church  were  introduced  by 
the  clergy,  but  were  promptly  met  by  Mr.  Corney  and  the  laity.  That 
gentleman  resigned  his  office  of  treasurer,  saying  that  he  had  been 
"  raising  money  under  false  pretences,"  to  build  a  church  for  such 
practices.  Upon  his  determination  being  made  known,  a  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  Wood  Green  Chapel  was  called,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  his  reasons.  Previously  to  this,  however,  some  of 
the  influential  persons  in  the  parish  framed  and  signed  a  paper,  as 
follows : — 

"  To  the  Rev.  George  B.  Twining,  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Tottenham. 

"  As  seatholders  and  attendants  at  Trinity  Church,  having  heard  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  some  material  alterations  in  the  course  and  order  of  the  service  as 
heretofore  conducted ;  which  alterations  in  neighbouring  parishes  have  created  much 
dissatisfaction,  and  will  assuredly  produce  the  same  results  in  this — we  venture  most 
respectfully,  but  most  decidedly,  to  express  oiu*  opinion  that  any  such  changes,  by  pro- 
ducing such  results,  are  calculated  materially  to  prevent  that  success  in  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  good  understanding  between  the  minister  and  his  people,  so 
much  to  be  desired ;  and  we  therefore  earnestly  hope  that,  in  consideration  of  such 
opinion,  the  order  of  the  service  may  be  allowed  to  remain  unaltered/* 

This  was  signed  by  a  very  large  majority  of  seatholders  and  attend- 
ants at  the  chapel.  Mr.  Twining  addressed  an  answer  to  Mr.  Bobert 
Mushet,  of  Stamford  Hill,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  signed  what 
he  haughtily  calls  a  petitwn. 
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The  following   passage  coDtains   the   most  important  part  of  his 
letter : — 

"  Let  me.  In  the  first  place,  vssure  you  most  sincerely,  that  to  receive  a  petitioa 

Bamcrcmsly  signed  by  the  members  of  my  congregation,  and  not  be  able  to  comply 

with  it,  is  a  source  to  me  of  deep  regret ;  yet  such,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  my  present 

fcry  painful  petition.     Long  before  I  determined  on  the  course  which  it  behoved  me 

to  take  in  the  matter  referred  to,  I  considered  it,  as  far  as  I  could,  in  all  its  bearings ; 

I  ddibermted  upon  it  carefully  (with  prayer  and  supplication)  before  I  expressed  my 

KBtiiDents  eren  privately  to  any  of  my  congregation ;  and  even  afterwards,  at  the 

request  of  one  or  two  individuals,  I  took  the  subject  still  further  into  consideration. 

Theresolt  ol  my  reflections  I  must  respectfully  state  in  reply  to  the  petitioners  to  be 

tkii :  that  I  cannot  consistently  vrith  my  sense  of  duty  alter  those  opinions,  which 

1  have  already  made  known  by  private  intercourse  to  many  members  of  my  congre- 

fitkm,  whom  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see ;  and  which  I  felt  called  upon  to 

explain  yesterday  in  the  form  of  a  sermon.     Having  dwelt  on  this  latter  occasion  at 

great  length,  and  before  a  very  numerous  congregation,  upon  the  several  points 

involved,  I  concdve  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  trouble  you  now  with  any  detailed  expla- 

satioo.    Most  earnestly  do  I  hope,  however,  that  the  consequences  to  which  the 

petitioDers  refer  as  likely  to  result  from  the  contemplated  changes,  may,  by  God's 

goodneas,  be  averted." 

Mr.  Moshet  replied  as  follows  : — 

'*  Stamford-hiU,  Oct,  22,  1844. 

'*  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  favoured  vrith  your  communication  of  yesterday's  date, 
which  ahall  in  due  time  be  laid  before  the  petitionertt  as  you  are  pleased  to  call 
then,  though  the  document  forwarded  to  you  by  Mr.  Wilson  had  none  of  the  charac- 
tciitics  of  a  petition. 

**  I  woold  rather  you  had  sent  your  reply  to  some  more  influential  member  of  your 
ttngregstion,  or,  at  all  events,  to  some  one  who  has  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the 
VMisare  than  my  avocations  have  permitted  me  to  take. 

"At  the  same  time  (as  an  attendant  at  Trinity  Church),  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avail 
Bjidf  of  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me,  of  stating  clearly  and  distinctly  the 
i^^ttoni  which  swayed  me  to  sign  the  paper,  and  of  expressing  my  sincere  and 
mfeigned  aorrow  at  the  course  you  seem  determined  to  pursue ;  this  I  hope  to  do 
vithoQt  eliciting  any  bias  of  party  spirit,  or  exhibiting  any  personal  feeling  against 
yoonelf,  though  the  warmth  with  which  the  subject  inspires  me  may  compel  me  to 
ipeak  the  truth  with  more  freedom  than  perhaps  will  be  agreeable. 

"The  reasons  and  opinions  I  shall  express  have  not  altogether  arisen  out  of  this 
poticalar  case ;  but  have  been  maturely  formed,  after  some  deliberation,  by  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  events  in  relation  to  the  church,  though  they  have  for  the  first 
^  been  put  to  paper,  in  consequence  of  the  question  in  dispute  now  intimately 
iffcetiog  the  peace  of  the  parish  in  which  I  reside. 

"  1.  It  wonld  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  argue  with  you  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
^the  nkrie — which  has  lately  become  of  such  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
c^.  But  yon  vrill  agree  vrith  me,  that  the  rubric,  or,  what  it  simply  implies, 
'^  for  the  regulation  of  the  church  service,  has  authority  only  as  far  as  it  is 
'^pcdient  or  necessary  to  the  better  performance  of  public  worship ;  that  the  rules 
"B  Uuaga  in  themselves  indiflferent,  and,  like  any  right  or  cermony  of  the  church, 
■lyftii  into  deanetude,  by  changes  in  society  or  of  opinion — which  may  be  abolished 
'^^^P^,  altered,  or  modified  as  the  heads  of  the  church  think  proper ;  and  all  this 
Bt^he  done  without  disparagement  to  religion,  or  any  article  of  religiooi  belief. 
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**  Tou  will  agree  with  me,  that  any  form  or  ceremony  whatever  can  form  no  essen- 
tial part  of  true  religion ;  and  to  place  any  reliance  on  such  form  or  ceremony  is 
superstitious,  and  contrary  to  the  very  spirit  of  our  religion. 

**  2.  The  clergy  who  attach  such  weighty  importance  to  the  rubric  (the  ofhpring 
of  not  the  purest  era  of  the  church),  may  themselves,  as  men  of  education  and 
reflection,  draw  such  necessary  distinctions  as  to  relieve  them  firom  the  charge  of 
fUling  into  superstitious  observances ;  but  by  enforcing  obsolete  customs,  laid  aside 
by  the  general  concurrence  of  the  clergy  of  another  age,  at  the  expenae  of  the  peaee 
of  every  parish,  they  are  sure  in  due  time  to  perplex  the  minds  of  others  (not  so 
gifted),  and  lead  them  on  to  confound  religious  truth  with  the  mere  accessories  of 
religions  worship— things  of  human  origin. 

"  Now,  to  mistake  religious  forms  or  ceremonies  for  true  religion,  is  the  superstitioB 
we  an  condemn  and  lament  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  To  place  any  contdenee 
ifi,  or  reliance  on  them,  is  indeed  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  mind  of  any  Christian ; 
and,  though  sometimes  a  proof  of  mistaken  zeal,  it  always  implies  ignonnee  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  spiritual  perfection,  and  proves  rather  a  relianoe  on  the 
devices  of  man  than  on  the  goodness  of  God. 

**  3.  The  Scriptures — that  repository  of  Christian  tnith,  which  is  the  standard  of 
our  fiaith,  and  is  so  recognised  by  the  Church,  though  some  of  her  dergy  seem  in  this 
respect  to  have  abandoned  the  opinions  of  the  Reformation,  distinctly  declare^  lor  the 
guidance  of  erring  man,  that  God  being  a  Spirit  must  be  worshipped  in  apirit  and  ia 
truth  ;  (because  he  knows  the  secrets  of  every  heart,  and  cannot  be  deceived  by  onr 
lip-service,  our  hollow  zeal,  our  pompous  rites ;)  and  yet  a  certain  party  in  the 
Church  are'  doing  all  they  can  to  overturn  that  injunction  by  the  introduction  of 
frivolous  ceremonies  and  nice  distinctions,  which  must,  in  the  end,  detract  from  the 
spirituality  of  God's  worship.  All  rites  and  ceremonies  cannot  bring  us  near  to  God ; 
they  cannot  please  him;  and  though  tlley  may  not  altogether  be  abandoned,  in 
public  worship,  still  they  are  essentially  marks  and  tokens  of  man's  infirmity,  and 
not  of  his  strength  or  perfection.  They  must  be  employed  because  the  weakness  of 
humi^n  nature  requires  them  to  prompt  the  heart,  or  to  excite  the  Janguid  devotion 
of  the  soul.  But  there  is  a  point  where  tbey  become  offensive  to  those  who  have 
a  clear  perception  of  true  religion ;  and  when  such  reliance  in  their  efficacy  is  placed, 
as  implied  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  clergy,  they  must  in  time  degenerate  into 
frivolity  and  superstition.  The  rite  or  ceremony,  or  the  point  enforced,  may  be 
harmless  in  itself,  but  a  wise  man  will  look  to  the  consequences  of  magnifying  the 
importance  of  such  things  as  form  no  essential  part  of  religious  faith  or  conduct. 

"  4.  I  do  not  here  contend  that  the  changes  you  have  introduced  are  in  them- 
selves objectionable ;  I  do  not  profess  to  divine  the  motives  which  have  led  you  to 
the  conclusions  you  have  arrived  at ;  I  do  not  wish,  as  I  have  said,  to  argue  with  yon 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Rubric,  as  it  is  out  of  my  province  to  enter  into  any 
such  controversy ;  but  I  cannot,  on  the  grounds  of  common  sense  or  right  judgment 
defend  the  enforcement  of  those  changes  in  the  ordinary  worship  of  the  Church, 
which  are  certain  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  harmony  of  the  parish  for  years  to  come. 

^  If  I  granted  all  the  changes  you  are  determined  on  to  be  simply  good,  or  harm- 
less, or  things  indifferent,  (as  the  preface  to  the  Prayer-book  says  of  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies) still  I  cannot  think  you  can  be  justified  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  your  congrega- 
tion for  objects  that  really  form  no  part  of  religion ;  objects  which,  if  you  succeed  in, 
may  gratify  your  own  feelings,  but  which  cannot  possibly  advance  the  eternal 
interests  of  man,  or  tend  in  any  way  to  the  glory  of  God. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  that  whatever  engenders  strife,  or  promotes 
cKscord,  or  excites  ill-will,  or  scatters  the  flock,  (of  which  you  are  the  aiqpointid 
shepherd)  must  injure  true  religion  and  man's  best  interests,  at  the  same  time  that 
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tke  impekocMM  seftl  M  tbe  elergy  exoKet  grave  doubto  in  the  mindi  of  calm,  reflecting 
rdigioiu  men  (who  find  their  religion  in  the  Bible),  whether  the  clergy  are  proving 
thraiselves  tbe  best  Iriendi  of  the  Charefa,  or  the  warm  supporten  of  tptrituml  troth. 
Their  intemperate  desire  to  revive  forms  and  ceremooies  of  another  age,  at  any 
opente,  may  lead  othen  to  doubt  whether  they  have  really  formed  in  their  own 
fflhub  the  distinction  between  religious  forms  and  religious  truth. 

'*  At  an  events  soch  is  the  impression  their  present  proceedings  are  likely  to  leave 
—to  pass  by  the  false  ideas  tbey  are  sure  to  engender  in  the  minds  of  the  weak,  (and 
tbey  are  not  a  few)  who,  in  all  ages,  have  tended  to  confound  those  two  things  toge« 
ther,  and  thus  in  the  end  have  gradually  fallen  into  all  the  mummery  and  superstt- 
tifoas  observances  we  see,  with  pain  and  surprise,  existing  in  the  Roman  church. 

"  When  tbe  importance  and  necessity  of  forms  have  once  taken  possession  of  the 
Bind,  there'is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  root  them  out,  as  all  history  testifies ;  for 
no  reason  I  ean  conjecture  than  that  man  is  naturally  prone  to  mistake  the  shadow 
ol  rdigioa  for  the  substance,  the  type  or -symbol  for  the  object  represented. 

"  When  we  know  that  the  church  of  Rome  has  its  foundation  in  such  superstitious 
obiensnces,  we  ought  to  be  cautious  how  we  multiply  them,  or  unnecessarily  revive 
old  ones,  worn  oat  by  time,  and  abandoned  by  general  consent. 

"  Let  Ds  always  consider  it  a  maxim  of  troth,  that  forms  or  ceremonies,  or  rites  of 
say  kind,  called  by  whatever  name,  are  nothing  in  the  sight  of  God,  absolutely  con- 


"5.  Why  the  Rmkrie,  which  seems  to  arrogate  to  itself  no  undue  weight  of  import- 
nee,  tnd  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  pretiiffe  of  antiquity,  (and  that 
Mt  of  a  remote  date)  and  I  may  say  good  sense,  should  all  at  once,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  elergy,  swell  into  something  of  great  purport,  and  almost  of  Divine  obligation,  is 
n  laooMly  diilcnlt  to  be  explained  or  understood. 

"  If  a  party  in  the  Church  were  to  attempt  to  bring  the  Church  of  England 
■to  fonfermity  with  the  simplicity  of  the  age  of  the  apostles,  to  assimilate  it  to  the 
i^vctc  sad  simple  religion  as  promulgated  by  its  Divine  Founder,  there  really  would  be 
NBcthiBg  meritorious,  however  unsuccessful  tbe  attempt — something  good,  however 
■vh  itf  oaring  of  enthusiasm ;  but  an  attempt,  at  enormous  sacrifices,  to  revive  certain 
fcnDoke  which  have  been  neglected,  as  superfluities  in  the  Church  service,  without 
^■)|ning  adequate  reasons  for  so  doing — to  give  to  the  Rubric  a  power  and  authority 
ttd  weight  in  public  worship  which  it  nowhere  claims  for  itself,  seems  to  me  most 
cttnonfiaary  and  inconsistent. 

"6.  lo  in  age  like  this,  when  men  are  apt  to  think  for  themselves,  and  analyse 
Bore  ctrefdlly  than  before  their  ideas  on  religious  questions,  it  seems  remarkable 
tint  tbe  dergy  should  make  an  effort  to  mystify  the  truth,  and  tarnish  the  purity  of 
i*iigioa,  by  recalling  those  clouds  of  mystery,  those  '  pious  frauds,'  characteristic  of 
tiBMi  less  civilised.  The  attempt  is  sure  to  prove  an  unsuccessful  one,  because  I 
tU  tbe  same  intelligence,  the  same  power  of  thought,  which  brought  about  the 
Befonnttion,  in  an  age  comparatively  barbarous,  must,  in  the  end,  dissipate  all  thobe 
*">!  snd  delusions  of  good,  but  mistaken  men,  in  times  more  refined  and  civilised. 
Thb  ii  hsrdly  an  age  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  credulity  of  the  people ;  or  draw 
^  wfl  <rf  error  over  the  face  of  truth. 

"Tbe  power  and  independence  of  the  clergy,  possessed  by  virtue  of  their  holy 
<^>  ss  well  as  by  the  mode  of  their  appointment,  may  permit  them,  for  a  season,  to 
proceed  in  their  course;  but  for  my  part,  I  can  see  in  their  very  success,  the  elements 
^  ^jvy,  if  not  of  destruction,  to  the  Church  herself ;  because,  while  she  is  now 
''"'■■hed  from  without  by  hosts  of  Dissenters  who  await  eagerly  any  breach  in  the 
^  the  dergy  are  at  the  same  time  creating  innumerable  enemies  within ;  they  are 
**^  those  who  would  be  friends,  lukewarm  and  indifferent ;  they  are  creating  a 
^  of  party  very  inconsistent  with  the  unity  they  preach  and  pray  for,  ai  one  of 
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her  essentud  prerogatives ;  they  are  causing  doabts  to  arise  where  £uth  aboukl  b 
one,  and  where  practice  should  be  uniform. 

**  7.  In  the  prayer  for  the  *  Church  Militant  here  on  earth/  God  is  •olemnly  caDei 
upon  to  inspire  the  universal  church  of  Christ  with  the  spirit  of  truth,  umiip  ani 
ctmeordi  but  do  not  her  clergy  throw  a  firebrand  into  her  very  bosom,  by  these  net 
forms? 

**  In  the  forms  for  the  *  Ordering  of  Priests'  the  bishop  asks  the  candidate  if  hi 
will '  maintain  and  set  forward,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  fuietneBt,  /M«ef,  and  ht 
among  all  Christian  people,  and  especially  among  those  that  are  or  shall  be  oom< 
mitted  to  your  charge;'  but  I  ask  you  to  say  candidly  whether  the  clergy  an 
Jceeping  their  solemn  promise  ? 

**  Again,  the  priest  is  asked,  if  he  is  persuaded  that  the  holy  Scriptures  oontaif 
Buffidently  all  doctrine  required  of  necessity  for  eternal  salvaUon,  through  fisith  ii 
Christ  Jesus ;  but  how  can  his  answer  be  reconciled  with  the  present  practice  ol 
the  clergy,  who  seem  to  regard  as  articles  of  belief  things  nowhere  mentiotted,  oi 
even  alluded  to  in  Scripting  ? 

**  8.  There,  indeed,  the  clergy  are  called  upon  to  preach  the  Gospel — the  truth  ai 
it  is  in  Jpsus ;  the  revelation  of  God  to  man  ;  that  eternal  truth,  expressed  in  simpk 
language,  and  given  to  man  without  pomp  or  parade  ;  which  soars  far  above  all  ooO' 
Tentional  rules  and  human  devices,  and  which  shall  still  exist  after  all  thoae  objects  oi 
which  man  places  a  foolish  reliance  shall  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion — ^when  thi 
!Rubric,  the  Church  herself,  her  rites,  her  forms,  her  ceremonies,  shall  be  no  more ; 
when  all  those  who  administered  them  as  essentiab  to  true  religion,  as  well  as  thoM 
who  condemned  them  as  the  vain  delusions  of  the  human  mind,  shall  be  laid  quietlj 
In  the  grave. 

**  Religious  truth  is  eternal ;  but  is  it  not  also  spiritual  ?     It  is  spiritual  and  pfon 
as  the  Spirit  of  God,  because  it  came  from  him ;  and  any  form  or  ceremony  mm 
(abstractedly  speaking)  diminish  the  purity  and  sully  the  lustre  of  that  troth :  and 
think,  therefore,  it  would  become  the  clergy — when  nobler  thoughts  of  religioa  a 
gradually  appearing — to  elevate  and  purify  religious  ideas,  and  not  debase  thei 
above  all  to  impress  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  people  the  inutility  of  the  shad 
when  the  substance  is  lost. 

**  9.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  reviving  those  obsolete  portions  of  the  Rubric, 
a  plea  of  conscience,  the  clergy  are  indirectU  throwing  a  stigma  on  the  hriffi 
ornaments  the  Church  has  given  birth  to — whose  lives  are  lasting  memorial 
devotion  and  sincerity,  and  whose  labours  form  one  of  the  noblest  portions  of 
literature.    These  great  men  fulfilled  their  duties  ^nth  scrupulous  fidelity,  but 
seem  not  to  have  lieen  staggered  by  those  conscientious  feelings  which  sway 
now,  perhaps  of  equal  piety,  but  possessing  not  one  tithe  of  their  wisdom  or  leai 
If  they  had  been  so  affected,  they  would  have  accommodated  their  declarat» 
their  better  judgment,  and  not  have  revived  rubrics  of  dark  ages  to  satisfy  sc 
of  conscience,  or  make  the  past  liear  witness  to  the  truth  of  new  lights. 

**  10.  Again  I  say  respectfully,  that  the  object  you  would  attain  is  not  wo 
sacrifice  you  must  make.     So  long  as  you  were  not  compelled^  by  a  higher  au^ 
to  revive  those  forms,  or  make  those  changes,  you  cannot,  in  my  mind,  be  ; 
in  raising  strife  where  before  all  was  concord;   in  forcing  your  opinionf 
almost  every  man  is  opposed  to  them  ;  in  causing  ill-will  and  separation,  wfa 
mission  is  to  preach  peace  and  unity. 

"  With  these  observations,  (which  I  have  aimed  to  ^Tite  in  a  candid  sj 
with  a  ft-eetloni  wliich  the  occasion  can  alone  justif))  I  beg  to  sul>scribe  my 

Your  fsithful  servat 
'*  To  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Twining.  Robkrt  Mv 
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A  meeting  was  held  of  the  sabscriben  to  Wood  Green  chapel,  who 

were  opposed  to  the  innovations,  which  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait 

iqpon  the  Bishop  of  London ;  and  its  members  had  an  interview  with 

tbebr  diocesan.     He  was  firm  for  the  full  observance  of  the  rubric ; 

but  was  told  bj  the  deputation,  "  that  an   attempt  to  force  these 

chaises  in  the  parish  would  be  attended  with  difficulty,  if  not  with 

danger  to  the  church,  because  it  was  pecuUarly  circumstanced,  having 

»  sNnijf  Diuenters  in  the  parish.*'     "  It  could  not  be  doubted,"  they 

■aid,  "  that  if  they  were  persisted  in,  not  only  discord  would  result,  but 

in  sumy  eases,  actual  separatum  from  the  church.'*     The  bishop  was 

BtiQ  unmoved.     At  length,  when  they  were  about  to  retire,  a  happy 

tboQgbt  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  deputation,  that  the  new  forms 

•boold  be  suspended  for  one  year.     In  this  strange  compromise  the 

biihop,  after  taking  time  to  consider,  acquiesced,  and  on  the  Sunday 

IbUoving  the  subjoined  paper  was  posted  on  the  church-doors  : — 

"Notiee  is  hereby  respectfully  given  to  the  memben  of  this  congregation  and  to 
<ite  inhabitants  of  this  district,  that  it  has  been  determined,  under  an  appeal  to  the 
1>>^  of  the  diocese,  to  defer  for  the  space  of  one  year  those  alterations  nrhich,  in 
ttifonuty  with  the  rubric,  have  heen  recently  proposed  in  the  order  of  INvine 
«nice  in  this  chapel/' 

Mr.  Twining,  we  have  seen,  had  deliberated  carefully,  "  with  prayer 
^  application,"  and  again  and  again  reflected  upon  the  course  he 
OQgJit  to  take ;  and  his  mind  being  made  up,  his  views  upon  the  seve- 
^  points  were  expounded  at  great  length,  in  a  sermon  addressed  to  a 
^^  nomerous  congregation.  Being  thus  committed,  both  in  private 
*^  public,  to  what  he  thought  his  duty  to  Christ  and  his  church,  in 
"^  his  prudent  diocesan,  and  defers  these  alterations  for  the  space 
^^year;  and  such  is  the  independence  and  conscientiousness  of  Mr. 
iiining;  that,  after  all  his  studies  and  his  prayers,  he  quietly  submits 
^  tile  trimming  policy  of  his  bishop !  Such  is  the  boasted  inde- 
P^dence  of  the  clergy  of  Che  Church  of  England  ! 


LUTHERANISM  AND  CALVINISM— THEIR  DIVERSITY 
ESSENTIAL  TO  THEIR  UNITY. 

BY  M.  MBRLB  d'aUBIONK,   U.D. 

(Continued firompoffe  92.) 

in. 

^^)  gentlemen,  this  third  characteristic  refutes,  in  a  triumphant 
^i^i  the  reproach  of  schism  which  is  brought  against  Calvinism  ; 
'^  Cilnnism  has  always  been  distinguished  by  the  fulness  of  its 
l^^'^itiia  liberality,  and  has  never  ceased  to  stretch  forth  a  fraternal 
^d  to  all  thoae  communions  who  have  preserved  the  doctrines  of 
"^^vtioii:  to  that  whilst  a  sectarian  spirit  has  manifested  itself  in  all 

*•••  VOL.  IX.  2  D 
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other  systems,  in  yarious  degrees,  Calvinism  has  always  carried  upon 
its  front  the  stamp  of  true  catholicity. 

I  will  not  here  speak  of  the  sectarian  spirit  of  Rome,  or  of  Oxford, 
for  that  is  too  generally  known ;   but  history  obliges  us  to  recognise 
this  spirit,  even  in  Lutheranism  itself.     The  Lutherans,  as  well  as  the 
Roman  Catholics,  have  always  wished  to  absorb  Calrinisra,  rather  than 
to  unite  with  it  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood.     Exclusiyeneas  is  the 
character  of  Lutheranism.     Here  at  least  it  will  be  asked^  what  then 
becomes  of  your  unity?     Yes,  gentlemen,  this  very  ezclosiveness  is 
necessary  to  it ;  it  is  one  of  the  wheels  which  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  admirable  machine  which  the  hand  of  the  great  architect  constmcted 
three  centuries  ago.     Exclusiveness  is  essential  to  the  church.    Who 
was  more  exclusive  than  He  who  said,  "No  one  can  come  to  the 
Father,  but  by  me;"  and  in  another  place,  "Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing?"     A  church  must  have  a  holy  jealousy  for  the  eternal  truth 
of  Cod.     Latitudinarianism  is  its  death ;  the  history  of  all  ages  hai 
shown  it,  and  perhaps  nothing  can  demonstrate  it  more  forcibly  than 
the  history  of  our  own.     It  was  this  exclusiveness  with  which  Martin 
Luther  was  charged ;   and  though  he  deceived  himself  in  applying  hii 
peculiarities,  not  only  to  the  fundamental  doctrines,  but  even  to  the 
different  modes  of  understanding  the  same  truth ;  and  though  it  wai 
against  our  own  Calvinism  that  his  thunders  were  directed  ;   I  admire, 
I  love  Luther,  even  in  his  weaknesses ;  for  I  see  in  him  not  a  Junou 
Orestes,  as  he  was  often  called,  even  by  Bucer  and  Capiton  themselyef 
but  a  Prometheus,  who,  wishing  that  man  should  direct  his  looks  f 
heaven — erectos  ad  ndera  tollere  vulttu — had,  to  urge  him  on,  stolen  fi 
from  on  high  and  was  hurled  down  by  his  very  elevation,  and  saw  ) 
entrails  torn  out  by  the  rapacious  vultures.     "  Let  him  that  thinh 
he  atandethy  take  heed  leet  he  faliy     Luther  believed  that  the  c 
poreal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  supper  was  God's  truth,  and 
went  beyond  himself  in  defence  of  that  truth.     Oh,  thou  didst  y 
great  Luther !     God  teaches  us  that  which  thou  didst  not ;   to  dii 
guish  truth  from  error — what  is  essential  and  what  is  subordii 
God  gives  us  that  which  thou  didst  not  know, — to  teach  with  mee) 
those  who  differ  from  us !     And  may  God  grant,  that  like  his  se 
Luther,  the  rights  of  truth  may  inspire  us,  and  the  zeal  of  his 
eat   us   up !     But   I   cannot  justify  all :    history  is  inexorable 
shows  us  sorrowful  excesses.     This,  gentlemen,  is  the  more  [ 
part  of  our  task ;   for  Luther  is  our  father,  (I  speak  after  the  v 
of  men)  a  father  for  whom  we  have  the  most  profound  veneratio 
filial  love ;  real  Lutherans  are  our  brothers,  and  brothers  well-b 
they  are  of  those  with  whom  we  hope  one  day  to  sit  down  at  t) 
of  our  Father  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod.     If,  then,  their  oppositi 
pels  us  to  sigh,  it  will  never  engender  the  least  bitterness  towaj 
in  our  hearts.     Let  us  recollect,  that  the  very  violence  of  con 
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fiur  from  makiDg  lu  enemies,  is  a  proof  that  intimate  bonds  unite  us  in 
common  to  Lutheranism ;   for  in  all  times,  and  on  every  subject,  the 
closer  our  unity  on  essential  principles,  the  greater  our  diversity  on 
•econdary  and  subordinate  subjects.     It  was  Luther,  that  great  man  of 
God,  who  was  in  advance  of  the  church  in  all  things,  as  early  as 
the  year  1527,  when  the  Calvinists  asked   for  the  manifestation  of 
brotherly  love  and  Christian  harmony,  replied,  ''Cursed  be,  even  to 
the  most  profound   depths  of  hell,   this  charity,  this  unity."     He 
nkted  himself,  to  one  of  his  fHends,  that  at  Marbourg,  in  the  con- 
ference convened  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  re-unite  the  Lutherans 
with  the  Calvinists,  Zwingle  being  moved  by  deep  motion,  approached 
bim  with  flowing  tears,  and  said,  *'  There  are  no  men  on  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth,  with  whom  I  so  much  desire  to  be  one,  as  with  the 
Wittembeigians  ;'*   and   that  he   (Luther)  repulsed  the  reformer  of 
Zurich,  saying,  **  Your  spirit  is  not  our  spirit,"  and  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge Zwingle  and  the  Swiss  as  his  brethren  !     Since  then  the  sectarian 
spirit  has  always  been  found  in  Lutheranism  :  when,  in  the  year  1553, 
tbe  unfortunate  Calvinists  were  hunted  out  of  London  by  the  bloody 
Miry,  they  were  cruelly  repulsed,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  from  the 
vtlk  of  Copenhagen,  by  the  advice  of  the  Lutheran  theologians,  as 
>lso  from  Rostock,  Lubeck,  and  Hamburgh ;  where  also  they  sought 
toigylum:   "Rather,"  said  they,  to  the  people,   "let  us  shelter  a 
Pipiit  than  a  Reformer — a  Mahomedan  than  a  Calvinist."     And  upon 
»  home  in  Wittemberg,  one  may  yet  read,  "  The  words  and  the  writings 
rf  Luther  are  the  poison  of  the  pope  and  of  Calvin."     Even  their  cats 
Md  dogs  were  called  by  the  name  of  Calvin.     Books  were  published 
^  titles  like  the  following :    "  Proof  that  the  Calvinists  have  6^^ 
^n in  common  with  the  Turks;"   or  like  one  published  in   1721, 
^  this  title,   "  A  Short  Proof  that  the  present  attempt  among  the 
*^-«tyled  Calvinists  or  Reformers  after  union,  is  in  direct  Opposition 
to  all  the  Ten  Commandments,  to  all  the  Articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  to  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism,  to  the  power  of 
the  Keys,  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  Catechism." 
ut  a  Lutheran  catechism,  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
^tory,  it  is  asked,  "Dost  thou  fully  believe  that  the  Calvinists  honour 
•Jid adore  the  devil,  instead  of  the  hving  and  true  God?"     And  the 
'^ophytc  replies,  "  I  believe  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart."     A 
l^theran  divine,  who  yet  lives,  a  man  admirable  for  his  piety  and 
**l  i4)phed  to  the  Calvinists  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Be  not  unequally 
yoked  with  unbelievers ; "   and  you  know  that  the  Lutheran  missionary 
•wieties  have  lately  broken  away  from  that   of   Basle,   although  it 
"Ppiotches  nearer  to  Lutheranism  than  any  of  the  reformed  churches. 
'^ shall  we  say  to  these  excesses?    We  will  say  with  St.  Paul, 
'^^have  leal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge ;"  and  we 
^  sdd,  with  a  smile,  in  the  words  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  when  he  saw 
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charches,   without  any  preyious  renunciation.     In  our  own  times, 
all  the  propositions  and  efforts  to  re-establish  a  real  union  in  the 
eharch  of  Christ,  have  come  from  members  of  the  reformed  churches. 
And  why,   gentlemen,  this   difference  between   Lutheranism  and 
Calnnism  ?     Without  doubt  it  is  occasioned,  in  a  great  measure,  as 
fu  as  Luther  and  the  Lutherans  are  concerned,  from  the  importance 
they  attach  to  the  doctrine  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment ;  from  their  unconquerable  attachment  to  what  they  beheve  to 
be  the  truth,  an  attachment  which  we  sincerely  respect ;  but  it  must 
be  said,  that  it  arises  also  from  the  difference  we  have  previously 
pointed  out. 

The  Biblical  tendency  of  Calvinism  ought  to  dispose  every  member 
of  the  reformed  churches  to  attach  little  importance  to  ecclesiastical 
(iifierenoes,  but  much  to  scriptural  truth ;  and  consequently  to  con- 
Ktnm  him  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  every  church,  to 
erery  individual  who  has  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  It  is  thus  that 
beneficial  results  proceed  from  sound  principles. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  be  faithful  to  this  ^irit  of  true  catholicity. 
1^  not  let  us  cease  to  remember  ourselves,  or  to  remind  all  our  breth- 
ren of  these  words  of  the  apostle,  "  One  God,  one  Lord,  one  Spirit,  one 
Wy.**    Such  is  the  special  duty  of  the  reformed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ANNUNCIATION  TO  THE  SHEPHERDS. 

Tib  night— a  night  in  mildness  ;  shepherds  lie 

On  the  green  sward ;  beneath  an  eastern  sky, — 

Where  twinkling  stars  the  softest  twilight  shed, 

Ronnd  the  mde  tenting — ^raised  to  shield  the  head ; 

From  the  calm  air,  refreshing  dews  distil, 

With  sap  and  bloom  each  herb  and  flower  to  fill. 

What  time  again  the  sun's  reviring  ray 

Shall  cast  fresh  Instre  on  the  hce  of  day. 

Their  flocks  around  are  watched  with  anxious  care, 

Lest  prowling  beast  should  rush  from  out  his  lair ; 

For  though  in  silence  nature  seeks  repose, 

Still  does  the  curse  of  sin,  full  fraught  with  woes. 

Rest  on  the  whole  creation,  unrepealed ; 

No  Great  Deliverer  standing  yet  rerealed 

To  mortal  eye ;  though  on  the  storied  page 

Of  many  a  prophet,  mercy  did  engage, 

God,  with  bis  rebel  creature  man,  at  one 

To  make ;  nor  man  with  fellow-man  alone 
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To  reconcile ;  but,  through  creation's  space, 
To  leave  to  enmity  no  resting  place : 
All  things  in  one  in  Christ  shall  gathered  be, 
In  heaven  above,  and  'neath  its  canopy  1 

The  twilight  ceases,  long  before  the  mom 

Glowed  from  the  east,  or  chanticleer's  shxill  horn 

Had  roused  a  slumberer ;  brightness  spreads  around ; 

£ach  shepherd  wakes  his  fellow ;  and  the  sound 

Of  faintest  symphony  is  heard  on  high — 

As  though  some  joyous  triumphing  were  nigh  : 

Th'  eflf^ilgence  waxeth ;  till  vrithin  the  sight 

Of  the  astonished  shepherds,  clad  in  light. 

An  angel  of  the  Lord — his  brilliant  sheen 

More  splendid  than  of  earth  they  aught  had  seen, 

Stands  in  such  glory,  as  to  be  confessed. 

By  each  spectator,  more  than  mortal  guest. 

The  shock  of  awe,  whene'er  a  spirit  stands 

Before  the  eye,  unnerves  the  stoutest  bands ; 

He,  who  could  dare  the  lion  from  the  fold. 

Or  pluck  the  slaughtered  lamb)dn  from  his  hold. 

Sorely  afraid,  looks  on  this  holy  one, 

Who  comes  commissioned  from  th'  eternal  throne 

Of  sovereign  love  and  mercy,  to  declare 

Th'  abundant  blessings  David's  Root  shall  bear ; 

But  kindliness,  such  as  in  angels  lives. 

The  trembling  shepherds  reassurance  gives ; 

"  Fear  not,"  he  speaks,  in  accents  few  and  mild, 

"  To  you,  to-day,  is  bom,  that  promised  Child, 

In  Bethlehem,— of  whom  the  sacred  word 

Announcement  gave ;  a  Saviour — Christ,  the  Lord ! 

Glad  news  I  bring ;  the  spring  of  joy  to  all 

The  Gentile  nations,  and  to  IsraeL" 

Scarcely  this  tale  the  listening  shepherds  hear. 

When  vrith  the  angel  suddenly  appear. 

Of  heaven's  bright  host,  a  multitude — ^who  sing 

Triumphantly,  till  night's  still  regions  ring 

With  '*  Glory  in  the  highest  unto  God  I"— 

With  *'  Peace  1"  now  visiting  the  drear  abode 

Of  man's  sojourning, — ^with  "  Good-will !" — ^for  heaven. 

The  means  of  life  and  happiness  has  given : 

Then  rapid — as  the  lightning-flame  is  gone, 

They  re-ascend ;  lesiving  the  men  alone. 

To  museijil  meditation  on  the  theme — 

That  seems  the  tracing  of  an  airy  dream. 
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REVIEWS. 


The  Saerttments.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Symbolic  Institu* 
tioM  of  the  Christian  Religion^  unuUly  called  The  Sacraments.  By 
Robert  HMey^  D.D.  Part  I,  Baptism.  London :  Jackson  and 
Wilford.     [Congregational  Lecture :  Tenth  Sefies.] 

Thb  valae  we  attach  to  these  lectures  must  not  be  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  space  which  we  afford  them.  Prevented  for  three  successive 
months  hj  pressing  duties  from  preparing  a  notice  of  them,  we  are 
under  even  stronger  inducements  now  to  delay  doing  so ;  but  our 
feeling  of  what  is  due  to  the  lectures,  will  not  permit  it.  We  must, 
boweTer,  characterise  them  very  briefly ;  and  are  therefore  much 
gntified,  that  the  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  which  they  have 
excited,  and  the  many  notices  of  them  which  have  already  appeared, 
^  probably  have  preserved  our  own  circle  of  readers  from  ignorance 
'^^avorkso  rich  in  learning,  and  so  distinguished  for  argumentative 
P<*^er,  as  that  now  before  us. 

Of  the  seven  lectures  which  constitute  the  present  volume,  two  are 

^^▼oted  to  the  "sacraments"  generally,  and  the  remaining  five  to 

^^ptism.  The  author  proposes,  "  in  continuation,  to  furnish  one  more 

^^ure  on  baptism ;   one  on  the  connexion  of  Jewish  and  Christian 

^^^^nunents ;  about  four  on  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  one  on  the  theory 

^*   ndvation  by  sacraments."     With  such  a  scheme  in  his  mind,  even 

^  embryo,  we  must  confess  our  surprise,  that  he  should  not  have 

^^8ecn  the  "  many  controversies  "  in  which  his  subject  would  involve 

^^.    Bat,  however  unexpectedly  he  may  be  embroiled,  he  breaks  a 

^^ce  in  turn  with  all  parties  ;   and  in  the  mSlSe  deals  a  sturdy  rap  at 

^^e8  upon  the  casques  even  of  some  who  fight  under  the  same  colours 

^ith  himself.     It  it  was  his  object  to  avoid  controversy,  which,  indeed, 

^^  does  not  exactly  say,  he  clearly  made  a  most  inconsiderate  choice.   But 

^  is  equipped  like  a  stout  East  Indiaman,  tarn  Marti  quam  Mercurio  ; 

^d  once  at  sea,  it  seems  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  whether  he 

^  TictaalUng  off  some  fair  island,  or  going  before  the  wind  with  his 

P^oos  freight,  or  beating  off  a  pirate  with  his  heavy  metal,  or 

^letriog  his  deck  for  dose  action  with  some  equal  enemy.     He  is  not 

"Or  war  when  others  are  for  peace  ;  but  he  is  "  in  utrumque  paratus.*' 

We  ihaU  notice  first  the  two  general  lectures ;   next  that  on.  "  bap- 

^  regeneration ;"  afterwards  those  on  the  "  Jewish  baptiam  of 
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proselytes,"  and  "  John's  baptism ;"  and  lastly,  the  two  lectures  on 
the  **  mode*'  and  "subjects"  of  Christian  baptism. 

The  first  two  lectures,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  have  de- 
signated general,  discuss  the  term  "  sacrament ;"  the  several  institu- 
tions to  which  it  has  been  appropriated ;  and  the  perpetuity  and 
design  of  those  two  institutions  (baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper)  to 
which  the  term  has  been  restricted  among  Protestants. 

The  discussion  of  the  term  "  sacrament "  occupies  fourteen  pages. 
Dr.  Halley  has  here  successfully  exhibited  the  relation  of  the  Greek 
fivoTTjpiop  and  the  Latin  "sacramentum"  to  each  other.  He  has  also 
illustrated  their  various  shades  and  divergences  of  meaning,  by  quota- 
tions which  exemplify  their  usage.  We  fully  concur  with  him,  that 
''  sacramentum "  originally  denoted  the  deposit  committed  to  the 
pontifex,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Raye  has  argued,  the  soldier's  oath.  It 
was  probably  first  used  in  the  church,  as  the  representative  of 
fivtrnipiov;  but  was  necessarily,  in  the  old  Itala  as  well  as  in  the 
Vulgate,  liable  to  all  the  interpretations  which  its  different  applied 
civil  uses  suggested ;  and  the  significations  attached  to  it  therein,  varied 
with  the  diverse  associations  of  their  readers. 

While  reading  this  portion  of  the  work,  we  could  not  but  regard  it 
as  an  unhappy  circumstance,  that  through  his  having  adopted  "the 
sacraments"  as  the  title  of  his  work,  Dr.  Halley  had  been  obliged  to 
treat  two  subjects  so  distinct  and  separate  as  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  to  take  so  much  pains  to  prove  that  his  title  had, 
biblically,  but  little  to  do  with  his  subject.  We  dismissed  our  regret, 
however,  at  least  for  the  time,  when  we  penised  his  masterly  diacus- 
si  on  respecting  the  institutions  which  are  designated  sacraments  by 
the  Church  of  Rome.  In  his  introductory  observations  respecting 
the  era  from  which  the  present  computation  dates,  the  strictneas  of 
the  Roman  church  with  respect  to  it,  and  the  contrast  between  this 
strictness  and  the  ancient  laxity,  he  inadvertently  falls  into  an  error. 
He  overstates  the  fact,  when  he  says,  "  the  Council  of  Trent,  if  its 
decrees  are  to  be  strictly  interpreted,  lays  under  its  ban  the  whole 
catholic  church  of  the  first  four  dr  five  centuries,  by  whose  tradition 
and  authority  it  professes  to  be  governed."  The  Tridentine  decrees 
are  prospective,  not  retrospective.  The  terms  "si  quis  dixerit,"  &c. 
do  not  import  "  if  any  one  [sc.  in  all  preceding  times]  shall  have 
said,"  &c. ;  but  merely  intend,  that  when  for  the  time  to  come  any 
one  shall  have  said,  or  shall  say,  that  the  sacraments  are  more  m 
fewer  than  seven,  that  then  the  churches  anathema  shall  attach  to 
him.  We  cannot  follow  our  author  through  all  the  details  into  which 
his  examination  of  the  Roman  sacraments  of  confirmation,  penance, 
orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction,  has  led  him,  or  even  those  of 
them  by  which  he  has  so  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  Andean 
church,  while  openly  asserting  that  they  are  not  sacramenta,  virtiiaUj 
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recognises  the  sacramental  character  of  confirmation,  penance,  and 
ordioatioD.  We  must,  however,  refer  to  his  remarks  on  orders  and 
matrimony,  especially  the  latter,  as  containing  matter  which  is  not  only 
highly  curious  but  instructive.  The  pages  on  confirmation  shall  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  themselves. 

"  The  Church  of  EngUind  teaches  that  confirmation  is  not  a  sacrament;  yet  assuredly 

it  is  one,  according  to  her  own  formularies  and  her  own  definition.     Her  catechism 

defines  a  sacrament  to  be  *  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 

Snce.'    In  confirmation,  the  bishop  prays  in  these  words,  '  We  make  our  humble 

nipptication  unto  thee  for  these  thy  servants,  upon  whom  (after  the  example  of  thy 

ludy  apottles)  we  have  now  laid  our  hands,  to  certify  them  (by  this  sign)  of  thy 

&Tour  ind  gracious  goodness  towards  them.'    In  this  prayer  it  is  implied,  that  the 

imposition  of  episcopal  hands  is  not  only  a  tigtif  but  a  certificate  of  God's  favour 

ud  gndoos  goodness.     But  that  which  is  a  sign  and  certificate  of  God's  gracious 

goodness — a  visible  sign  of  spiritual  grace — is  a  sacrament  according  to  the  cate- 

diisin.   On  the  contrary,  in  the  twenty-fifth  Article,  it  is  said,  *  Those  five  commonly 

ciBed  sacraments,  that  is  to  say,  confirmation,  penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and 

extreme  unction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacraments  of  the  gospel,  being  such  as 

Ittve  grown,  partly  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apostles,  partly  are  states  of  life 

iOowed  by  the  Scriptures,  but  yet  have  not  like  nature  of  sacraments  with  baptism 

>od  the  Lord's  supper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony,  ordained 

of  God.'    The  evangelical  clergy  must,  I  fear,  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  ingenious 

^iithor  of  the  Tract  No.  90,  to  reconcile  the  office  of  confirmation,  which  declares 

that  the  act  of  the  bishop  *  certifies  by  this  tign  God's  favour  and  gracious  goodness,' 

ud  tbe  Article  of  religion  which  asserts  that  confirmation  '  has  no  visible  sign  or 

cmmony  ordained  of  God.' 

"Bot  if  the  ceremony  be  not  ordained  of  God,  where  may  its  origin  be  sought .' 
"Hte  Article  most  clearly  informs  us;  Not  being  a  state  of  life,  like  orders  or  matri. 
^^h  but  an  act  of  the  bishop,  it  must,  according  to  the  Article,  have  grown  of  the 
c<)Ropt  following  of  the  apostles,  and  with  the  Article  we  cordially  agree ;  confimia- 
^nlutt  'grown  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apostles,'  aud  we  can  trace  its 
growth."*— pp.  19,  20. 


*  We  liave  omitted  nearly  a  page  which  intervenes  between  the  two  extracted 
F^ns  of  this  argument,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  complete  without  it.  There  are 
^statements  in  the  omitted  matter,  which  we  consider  questionable.  1.  Dr.  H. 
'^PKKnts  Rom.  L  11,  as  expressing  Paul's  longing  to  impart  the  extraordinary  gift 
^  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  do  not  verses  12,  13,  and  15,  intimate  that  he  here  has  in 
^^1^  that  inward  spiritual  grace  of  which  the  other  was  but  the  sign .'  2.  He 
"Sports  his  theory  inconsiderately,  when  he  asks,  *'  If  the  bishops  were  competent, 
^  ihoold  the  apostle  so  earnestly  desire  to  confer  the  extraordinary  grace  upon 
^  bejierers  at  Rome  V*  It  might  surely  be  replied,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
'^'"'"'^no  evidence  that  the  church  at  Rome  was  then  provided  with  bishops;  and 
the  tame  was  probably  the  case  with  the  Samaritan  converts,  who  he  reminds  us 
^^  baptized  by  Philip,  and  upon  whom  Peter  and  John  conferred  the  gift  of  tbe 
^*^  Ghost.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  this  extraordinary  gift  was  conferred  on  the 
^  bishops  at  ordination,  ta.  qualify  them  for  duties  for  which  otherwise  they  would 
b>*e  been  unfit;  and  sometiaMa  on  individuals  not  so  ordained^  to  enable  the«i  ta 
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"  The  rise  of  confirmation  may,  however,  be  easily  traced.  At  first  the  imposition 
of  hands,  as  the  sign  of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  a  part  or  accompaniment 
of  the  baptismal  service,  or  as  Hooker,  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  antiquity, 
calls  it,  *a  sacramental  complement.*  The  bishops  at  a  very  early  period,  claimed 
the  right  of  administering  baptism,  or  of  approving  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  to 
be  administered.  '  It  is  not  lawful,'  says  Ignatius,  *  without  the  bishop  to  baptize, 
or  keep  the  feast  of  charity.'  '  The  right  of  giving  baptism  hath  the  chief  priest,' 
that  is  the  bishop,  says  Tertullian.  But,  as  churches  increased,  and  especially  as 
bishoprics  became  diocesan,  it  was  not  convenient,  or  even  possible,  for  the  bishops 
to  be  present  at  all  baptisms.  They,  therefore,  reserved  to  themselves  the  confirma^ 
tion  of  the  baptism,  and,  it  would  seem  also,  its  most  precious  blessing,  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  *  It  is  the  custom,'  says  Jerome, '  for  the  bishop  to  go  abroad,  and, 
imposing  his  hands,  pray  for  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  those  whom  presbyters  and 
deacons  at  a  distance  have  already  baptized  in  lesser  cities.'  Decrees  of  councils 
direct,  that  persons  baptized  when  travelling,  or  in  extreme  sickness,  should,  on 
their  return  or  recovery,  be  brought  to  the  bishop,  who  was  to  confirm  the  baptism 
by  the  imposition  of  hands.  The  imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands  upon  the  con- 
verts of  Philip,  was  cited  as  the  authority  for  the  service,  and  so,  '  confirmation 
g^vring,'  as  the  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  beautifully  and  accurately 
describes  it,  '  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apostles,'  became  a  separate  service, 
and  eventually  another  sacrament,  or  visible  sign  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
imparted."— pp.  21—23. 

Passing  our  author's  shrewd  remarks  on  the  so-called  ''  sacrament 
of  unity/^  and  sacrament  of  the  catechumens,  we  come  to  the  inter- 
esting hut  difficult  subject  of  the  primitive  Agapse,  which  he  consiJers 
to  have  heeu  "feasts  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  the 
travellers,  and  the  itinerant  preachers  of  the  Gospel,"  ....''  provided 
on  the  Lord's  day,"  at  a  common  table,  at  which  both  rich  and  poor  sat 
down  together.  Dr.  Halley  does  not  distinctly  tell  us  at  what  hour  of 
the  day  he  thinks  the  Agap6  was  kept.  He  supposes,  indeed,  that  it 
"  preceded  the  Lord's  supper,  in  the  Corinthian  church ;"  but  as  he 
has  not  yet  declared  his  judgment  respecting  the  time  when  the 
Corinthian  church  partook  of  the  Lord's  supper,  whether  in  the  night 
time,  agreeably  to  Acts  xx.  7,  or,  as  some  have  inferred  from 
1  Cor.  xi.  26,  and  xvi.  2,  in  the  day  time,  this  throws  little  light  on 
the  subject.  We  infer,  however,  from  what  he  says  in  page  38, 
respecting  the  agap^,  as  a  cheerful  meal  for  ''  members  of  the  church 
coming  to  worship  from  a  distance,"  that  it  must  have  been  before  the 
evening.  This  is  a  question  of  some  little  moment,  in  estimating  the 
relevancy  of  that  part  of  his  illustration  which  is  derived  ttoxn.  the 
Jewish  custom  of  '' hallowing  the  sabbath."  If  the  hallowing  word 
was  used  in  the  synagogue,  as  Maimonides  says,  "  because  of  travellers 
that  do  eat  and  drink  there,"  we  must  presume  that  they  ate  and 
drank  there  on  the  sabbath.  But  what  connexion  can  we  then 
recognise  between  this  eating  on  the  sabbath,  and  the  entertainments 
to  which  **  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  invited  their  friends 
And  DeigbhouTB," ....  ''in  the  evening  which  closed  [or  rather  fol- 
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loved]  the  sabbath  ?" — and  from  which  of  the  two  customs  would  he 
deiiTe  the  agap^?     We  are  aware  that  our  learned  friend  has  but 
opened  hia  views  respecting  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  we  shall  look 
with  interest  for  the  more  elaborate  treatment  of  it  wbich  he  has 
promised  us:  but  we  are  at  present  unable  to  see  any  connexion, 
except  in  the  common  exercise  of  hospitality,  between  the  feast  pre- 
pared in  the  evening  after  the  sabbath  had  closed,  and  a  meal  which, 
IB  Dr.  Halley  thinks,  was  eaten  before  the  Lord's  supper,  on  the 
Lord's  day.     The  remainder  of  the  evidence  which  Dr.  Halley  has 
gathered  from  the  Scriptures  (excepting,  however,  his  interpretation  of 
oi  cfuipTvpijTay  trav  rjj  aydirfif  k.  r.  X.)  throws,  in  our  judgment,  a  strong 
light  of  probability  over  his  view.     And  though  he  declines  to  cite  the 
itatements  of  Lucian,  in  his  dialogue  *'  De  Morte  Peregrini,"  as  not 
thinking  "that   the   supper  in  a  prison,  provided  by  Peregrin us's 
Christian  visitors,  corresponded  with  the  agap6  of  the  church,"  we 
consider  that  that  author's  dtiwa  n-ouctXa,  which  Christian  antiquaries, 
almost  without  exception,  understand  of  the  primitive  dyoTrai,  is  a 
further  corroboration  of  it. 

The  first  lecture  closes  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  holy  kiss,  or 
lu«  of  charity ;  and  is  followed  by  three  excursuses :  "  on  the  diflfer- 
cnce  between  the  ancient  discipline,  and  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
penance;"  ''unction  not  the  sacrament  of  the  dying;"  and  "on  the 
Krrice  of  the  synagogue,  as  afifecting  the  institutions  of  the  Christian 
church."  These  are  a  useful  appendix  to  the  lecture.  The  third 
ezcnnus  having  been  reprinted  in  our  pages  when  the  work  first 

appeared,  renders  any  special  notice  of  its  interesting  contents  unne- 
cessary. 

In  the  second  lecture,  Dr.  Halley  has  established  the  perpetuity  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  as  Christian  institutes,  in  the  most 
convincing  manner.  He  shows  that  no  argument  can  be  fairly  drawn 
from  the  apostles'  doctrinal  assertion  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  against  their  recorded  practice.  Robert  Barclay, 
and  our  exceUent  friend,  Joseph  John  Gumey,  occupy  a  very  exposed 
and  indefensible  position  on  this  field  of  argument.  The  singular 
pcnrersion  which  they,  and  the  "  Friends  "  in  general,  have  made  of 
the  incidental  notice  in  John  iv.  2,  ''though  Jesus  himself  baptized 
^^  but  his  disciples,"  as  if  it  implied  an  example  more  authoritative 
than  the  sanction  under  which  his  disciples  baptized,  is  well  refuted 
by  Dr.  Halley  ;  and  his  argument  includes  a  very  careful  investigation 
^the  apostoUcal  commission.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  in  which  the  literal 
^^  of  it  is  most  successfully  established.  His  refutation  of  the 
<fimon  that  baptism  might  have  been  permitted  in  the  primitive 
^'^  in  condescension  to  Jewish  prejudices,  is  equally  convincing. 

lie  author  then  proceeds  to  expound  the  principal  views  which 
'^^e  been  maintained  in  Christendom  respecting  baptism  and  the 
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Lord's  supper,  as  sacramental  institutions.  "  The  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  that  the  sacraments,  by  their  administration ,  the 
opus  operatum,  confer  grace  on  all  who  receive  them,  unless  they  are 
resisted  by  mortal  sin.  The  Church  of  England  also  regards  them 
as  communicating  grace,  but  not  with  perfect  uniformity  of  doctrine  : 
the  orthodox  party  asserting  that  grace  is  inseparable  from  the  due 
administration  of  the  sacrament,  and  invariably  communicated  by  it, 
unless  resisted  by  an  unworthy  reception  ;  the  evangelical,  that  grace 
is  not  inseparable  from  the  sacrament,  but  frequently,  or  occasionally, 
imparted  by  it ;  as  by  one  of  several  means  designed  for  the  conversion 
and  salvation  of  men.  According  to  the  various  Presbyterian  churches 
both  of  Scotland  and  the  continent,  and  most  of  the  early  noncon- 
formists of  England,  they  are  federal  rites,  ratifications  of  the  evan- 
gelical covenant  made  to  those  who  profess  to  receive  it,  upon  the 
supposition  that  their  profession  is  sincere,  and  so  insuring  to  them 
the  blessings  which  are  promised  to  believers."  Dr.  Halley's  own 
view  shall  be  represented  in  fuller  detail  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  The  opinion  which  we  propose  is,  that  the  sacraments  are  significant  rites — 
emblems  of  Divine  truth — sacred  signs  of  the  evangelical  doctrine — designed  to 
illustrate,  to  enforce,  or  to  commemorate  the  great  and  most  important  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  Baptism,  we  beheve,  is  the  sign  of  purification  on  being  admitted  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ ;  but  neither  the  cause  nor  the  seal  of  it :  the  Lord's  supper,  the 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  symbol  of  its  propitiatory  character,  but 
not  the  assurance  of  our  personal  interest  in  its  saving  benefits.  The  truth  exhibited 
in  the  sacraments,  just  as  when  it  is  propounded  in  words,  may  be  the  means  of  the 
communication  of  Divine  grace ;  but  then  the  evangelical  doctrine,  and  not  the 
sacrament,  the  truth,  and  not  the  symbol,  the  spirit,  and  not  the  letter,  gives  life  and 
sanctity  to  the  recipient,  as  it  may  even  to  a  spectator.  A  few  words  on  this  subject 
will  be  here  sufficient,  as  we  must  recur  to  it  in  considering  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration.  What  we  have  at  present  to  say  upon  the  design  of  the  sacraments 
may  be  comprised  under  two  remarks.  1st.  The  ceremonial  institutes  of  preceding 
dispensations,  the  sacraments  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  church,  corresponded 
only  with  the  \icw  which  we  take  of  the  Christian  sacraments,  as  sacred  signs  of 
Divine  truth.  2nd.  The  sacraments  considered  as  the  causes,  or' the  means,  or  eveo 
the  seals,  of  converting  or  regenerating  grace,  stand  opposed  to  the  great  Protestant 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without  works." — pp.  94,  95. 

The  elucidation  of  the  two  just-quoted  remarks  is  very  eflfective : 
with  that  of  the  former  we  coincide  entirely  ;  in  that  of  the  latter,  we 
find  a  little  that  looks  to  us  like  exaggeration  and  inadvertence.  We 
do  not  think,  for  instance,  that  the  rhetorical  representation,  in  page 
103,  of  "the  priest  in  full  canonicals,  with  his  apostolical  snccession, 
interposing  to  perform  his  ceremonial,  as  it  were  covering  the  altar 
and  bleeding  sacrifice  with  the  embroidered  drapery  of  sacramental 
emblems,  that  the  penitent  may  receive  from  the  hand  of  a  man  of 
like  passions  with  himself,  either  his  absolution  or  its  ratification/'  is 
fairly  confronted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  evangelical  churchman,  who 
believes  that  grace  is  frequently  dispensed  independently  of  the  Lord's 
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rapper.      We   can  also  understand,  at  least  we  think  so,  that  the 

ttcraments  may  be  accounted  seals  of  grace    to  worthy  receivers  only 

without  iaYoWing  the  admission  contended   for   in    page   105,   that 

the  worthy  obsenrance  of  them  is  the  obsignation  of  grace.     It  is  in 

this  case  as  with  faith — the  real  believer  only  is  redeemed ;  but  his 

faith  does  not  redeem  him,  it  merely  receives  redemption.     So  also  a 

worthy  reception  of  the  sacrament  does  not  make  a  seal  of  it,  but 

merely  receives  it  as  such.     Admitting,  however,  these  distinctions 

u  due  to  the  entire  consideration  of  the  various  doctrines  Dr.  llalley 

opposes,  we  most  explicitly  assert  our  coincidence  with  him  in  his 

general  view,  as  distinguished  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian 

churches,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Roman  and  Anglical  hierarchies. 

Hetmlysays,  in  reference  to  the  theory  of  evangelical  episcopalians: — 

"  Whether  regeneration  is  inseparably  or  occasionally  connected  with  baptism,  is 
not  the  important  question ;  that  question  is,  whether  persons  are  to  be  taught  to 
expect  iny  spiritual  change  in  the  observance  of  a  religious  rite,  or  to  regard  the 
perfonDance  of  that  rite  as  any  evidence  whatever  of  such  a  change  having  been 
effected.  Thanks  are  offered  to  God  that  the  baptized  child  is  regenerate,  which 
vords  tome  explain  literally,  and  others  in  the  judgment  of  charity ;  but  both 
paities  consider  that  God  either  invariably  or  occasionally  converts  the  child  by  the 
administration  of  water.  Some  divines  tell  us,  that  the  good  effects  of  the  grace 
imparted  are  suspended  until  the  person  believes  in  Christ;  but  we  reply,  if  the 
torine  of  justification  by  faith  be  true,  the  party  concerned,  as  soon  as  he  believes 
on  Christ,  obtains  all  those  good  effects,  although  he  has  never  been  baptized,  as 
^thont  ftith,  however  he  may  have  been  baptized,  he  never  can  obtain  them." — 
PP- 102, 103. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  lay  before  our  readers  the  last  three 
I»ge8  of  this  lecture,  which  conclude  the  argument  that  the  sacra- 
nwnte  are  signs  only — except  as  the  truth  exhibited  in  them  may  be 
the  means  of  communicating  grace — which  it  may  to  a  mere  spectator, 
*>  Dr.  Halley  carefully  recognises.  But  we  must  not  mutilate  these 
P>ges,  and  they  would  occupy  more  room  than  we  could  give  them. 

We  believe  we  shall  consult  the  convenience  of  our  readers,  and  our 
o^D,  if  we  pass  over  Lectures  III.  and  IV.  for  the  present,  and  proceed 
"iunediately  to  the  fifth  lecture,  which  treats  of  **  baptismal  regenera- 
tion." Dr.  Halley  here  assumes  as  proved,  a  proposition  established 
mthe  foregoing  lecture, — **that  previously  to  the  resurrection  of  our 
l^rd,  although  baptism  was  administered  by  John,  and  by  the  apostles, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  baptismal  regeneration." 

**Our  opponents  concede,  as  we  have  seen,  that  baptism  by  water  was  not  then 
•Woiuptnied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  they  concede  that  no  previously  existing  rite  of 
'BdaisiQ,  neither  circumcision  nor  any  Levitical  ablution,  was  the  means  through 
^'^  tbe  Divine  life  was  communicated.  We  revert  to  this  concession,  because  it 
^^l^hisiion  which  we  raise  the  argument  of  this  lecture;  and  our  reasoning  will 
**  be  fuAf  appreciated,  unless  it  be  understood,  that  we  have  already,  with  the 
^^''^  of  our  opponents,  and  in  accordance  with  all  antiquity  on  which  they  rely* 
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taken  our  position  upon  the  ground  that  previously  to  the  day  of  Pentecost  there 
was  no  such  thing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  as  haptismal  regeneration,  or  regenera- 
tion hy  any  sacrament  or  ceremonial  whatsoever." — pp.  213,  214. 

He  then  proposes  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  baptism, 
as  exhibited  in  the  four  following  senses,  the  only  senses  in  which  he 
considers  it  can  be  expounded  : — 

"  1.  Baptism  so  introduces  a  person  into  the  evangelical  covenant,  as  to  give  him  a 
right  to  all  its  external  privileges,  by  the  good  use  of  which,  he  may  acquire  a  title 
to  everlasting  life. 

"  2.  Baptism  so  changes  the  federal  condition  of  a  person,  as  to  bestow  upon  him  an 
immediate  title  to  eternal  life,  which  he  retains,  until  it  be  forfeited  by  sin. 

"  3.  Baptism  produces  a  moral  and  spiritual  change  upon  the  soul  in  connexion  with 
the  federal  change  of  condition,  which  entitles  him  to  eternal  life. 

"  4.  Baptism  is  the  medium  through  which  a  moral  and  spiritual  change  is,  although 
not  invariably,  yet  so  frequently  produced,  as  to  warrant  the  church,  though  not  with 
certainty,  yet  in  the  judgiuent  of  charity,  to  declare  the  person  to  be  regenerate.'' — 
p.  215. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  that  the  first  of  these 
propositions  represents  the  views  of  those  individuals  of  low-church 
principles  who  are  not  particularly  attached  to  either  of  the  great 
parties  into  which  the  Anglican  establishment  is  divided,  though  their 
tendencies  are  to'  the  so-called  orthodox  ;  the  second  exhibits  the 
doctrine  of  the  old  orthodox  party,  as  represented  by  Dr.  Van  Mildert ; 
the  third,  the  principles  of  the  Tractarian  school ;  and  the  fourth,  the 
expedient  whereby  the  evangelical  episcopalians  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  language  of  the  Anglican  formularies  to  the  purer  views  of  experi- 
mental truth  which  they  derive  from  the  inspired  Scriptures.  Dr. 
Halley  first  (pp.215 — 226)  illustrates  these  theories;  and  devotes 
the  remainder  of  the  lecture  to  their  refutation.  His  explanations 
are,  in  our  judgment,  perfectly  just  and  satisfactory,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  futility  of  the  first  of  them,  and  the  evasive,  compro- 
mising nature  of  the  fourth.  We  know  no  passage  of  equal  brevity, 
80  adapted  to  open  the  eyes  of  an  inquiring,  evangelical  Churchman, 
to  the  difiiculties  of  his  position,  under  the  shackles  of  a  half-reformed 
ritual,  so  the  elucidation  in  pages  219 — 226. 

As  the  supporters  of  baptismal  regeneration  rest  their  cause,  partly, 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  New  TestanuMit,  and  partly  on  the  tradition 
of  the  "  Fathers,*'  Dr.  Halley  first  examines  their  dicta  probantia  from 
the  former  source.  This  discussion,  coiuprising  an  inquiry  into  the 
sense  of  John  iii.  5,  Titus  iii.  5,  1  Peter  iii.  21,  and  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 
fills  fifteen  pages,  (226 — 240,)  and  without  pledging  our  assent  to  the 
explanation  of  all  the  associations  and  impressions  supposed  to  be 
expressed  in  our  Lord's  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  which  occupies 
the  largest  space  in  the  discussion,  we  must  say  that  we  do  coincide 
with  Dr.  Halley  both  in  his  reference  of  iay  fxri  ns  ytvvriOfi  i^  tdans  to 
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baptism  witb  water,  and  in  his  conviction  that  none  of  these  passages 
rightly  interpreted  give  any  countenance  to  the  notion  of  a  spiritual 
cli&Qge  accompanying  the  outward  administration.     Dr.  Halley  has  in 
page  236  made  a  very  happy  reference  to  Romans  x.  9,  as  furnishing 
an  "  ai  hominenC^  argument  against  those  who  would  made  external 
baptism  a  necessary  condition  of  salvation^  according  to  the  view   so 
freqaently  taken  of    Titus  iii.  5.      The  former  passage  has    before 
appeared  to  us  to  throw  some  light  on  the  reason  why  baptism  is 
referred  to  in  John  iii.  5 ;  a  light  which  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
tbat  in  our  Lord's  first  announcement  on  the  subject  (verse  3)  there 
¥aa  no  reference  to  baptism.     This  reason  we  consider  to  be  that 
baptism  implies  confession,*  Matt.  iii.  6.     It  appears  to  have  been  our 
Lord's  intention  gradually'  to  convince  Nicodemus  that  in  order  to 
obtidn  an  interest  in  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom,  it  was  necessary, 
first,  tbat  his  heart  should  be  renewed  ;  next,  that  he  should  publicly 
attach  himself,  as  a  disciple,  to  the  great  Teacher's  cause.     Supposing 
tius  view  to  be  correct,  baptism  is  not  an  essential  condition  of  salva- 
tion, but  in  the  case  of  Nicodemus,  and  others  of  his  age,  profession, 
and  qoaUty,   it  would  be  a  necessary  test  and  sign  of  that  inward 
renewal  which  is  essential  to  it.     "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  .  . 
•  .  .  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  is  in  this  view  not 
^tuM  iimplieiter,  but  dictum  secundum  quid. 

Dr.  Halley  then  enters  into  an  investigation  of  the  alleged  '*  tradi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church,'*  in  favour  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
ThoQgh  this  tradition  is  of  small  importance  to  a  Bible  Christian,  who 
Ermines  to  settle  his  convictions  on  the  basis  of  inspiration,  it  is 
.  Terj  proper  that,  in  a  work  like  that  before  us,  the  exact  limits  and 
totiqnity  of  this  traditive  authority  should  be  ascertained  as  clearly 
as  possible  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  rely  upon 
it.  For  their  instruction,  and  conviction,  if  they  will  receive  it.  Dr. 
Halley  has  been  at  the  pains  to  examine  what  the  different  •'  Fathers," 
apostolical  and  philosophical,  have  left  in  record  on  the  subject.  The 
f^er  will  find  the  details,  comprising  the  views  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
Ignatius,  Hennas,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  TertuUian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Origen,  in  pages  245 — 259  ;  and  in  an  appendix,  pages 
286—289,  the  author  has  given  at  length  the  passages  of  Justin 
Martyr,  on  which  his  opinion  is  formed.  The  result  of  his  inquiry  is 
*hw  expressed : — 

"Of  the  doctrine  previous  to  Justin  Martjrr's  first  Apology,  written  about  a.d.  140 
*  1^  we  know  nothing.    From  that  date  to  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

*  Our  Lord's  baptism  will  perhaps  be  objected  to  this  view,  but  the  general  prin- 
^  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  "  He  who  knew  no  sin  "  said, 
'*^itbeeometh  uf  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,"  implying  that  his  refraining  from 
^"V"*  iwqM  be  a  "  sin  of  omission.** 
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and  Tertullian,  at  the  close  of  the  second,  and  beginning  of  the  third  centuiy,  it 
appears,  as  we  think,  rising  in  the  church,  in  an  obscure  and  imperfect  form,  an 
ill-defined  and  portentous  shade.  It  afterwards  comes  forth  to  public  view  in  its 
appropriate  character,  including  a  change  both  of  disposition  and  of  state,  the  accre- 
dited doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church,  although  some  writers  of  a  later  period,  and 
even  as  late  as  Augustine,  and  none  more  decidedly  than  that  illustrious  Father, 
employ  at  times,  language  apparently  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine,  as  it  is  main- 
tained by  Romanists  and  Tractarians ;  language  which  certainly  no  writer  of  either 
of  those  classes  would  now  select  to  express  his  own  opinions." — pp.  244,  245. 

To  the  same  effect,  though  even  in  stronger  terms.  Dr.  Halley  speaks 
in  page  259,  of  the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration 
from  the  time  of  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Ongeu. 
'*  Although,"  says  he,  *' there  are  some  exceptions,  some  passages  at 
variance  with  others,  some  contradictions,  and  some  limitations,  some 
remarks  arising  out  of  controversy,  and  some  earnest  warnings  against 
the  abuse  of  sacraments,  out  of  all  which  a  thorough  partizan  might 
easily  construct  a  fair  and  plausible  argument  against  the  Tractarian 
hypothesis,  yet  we  feel  bound  candidly  to  acknowledge  that  baptismal 
regeneration,  sacramental  efficacy  in  some  form,  becomes  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  church  from  the  close  of  the  second  century." 
He  qualifies  this  statement,  very  properly,  by  remarking  that  "  no 
consistent  theory  of  baptismal  regeneration  can  be  so  deduced  from 
the  writings  of  the  '  Fathers*  as  to  enable  us  to  say  with  confidence,  this 
is  the  accredited  doctrine  of  the  third,  or  even  of  the  fourth  century ; 
and  that  in  appealing  to  the  early  Fathers  upon  the  subject  of  sacra- 
mental efficacy,  we  are  consulting  them  upon  a  subject  which,  it  never 
having  been  brought  into  controversy,  we  do  not  know  they  ever  seriously 
studied."  But  he  avows,  without  hesitation,  that  in  the  ground  of 
tradition,  the  Tractarians  have  the  best  of  the  argument ;  and  adds,  "We 
are  now  brought  to  the  rulb  of  faith  and  ground  of  authority  in 
religion." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  Dr.  Halley  very  closely 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  very  interesting  lecture,  but  the  skill 
with  which  he  plies  the  legitimate*  results  of  the  Tractarian  theory, 
even  ad  ah^urduniy  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract : — 

"  But  may  we  not  ask,  why  do  Tractarians  stay  at  the  triple  sanctiUcation  of  water, 
instead  of  following  the  venerable  authority  of  ancient  and  orthodox  saints,  as  far 
as  their  doctrine  can  be  ascertained,  or  their  example  proposed  ?  Or  do  Tractarian 
writers,  proceeding  further  in  the  same  course,  for  this  is  no  resting-place,  and  they 
profess  to  look  higher  than  to  profane  acts  of  parliament,  practise  some  degree  of 
reserve,  and  conceal  their  views  in  loose  and  indefinite  language,  intimating  rather 
than  asserting  the  revival  of  the  great  wonders  of  antiquity  ?  Mliy  not  consiitently 
and  uniformly  follow  the  authority  of  the  ancients  ?  Why  not  maintain  the  presence 
of  Christ's  blood  in  the  water  after  consecration,  with  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Basil, 
and  Prosper,  and  Jerome,  and  many  others  ?  Wliy  not  declare  that  the  consecrated 
water  is  red  as  it  moves  in  the  blessed  font  of  immortality  ?  Why  not  say  with 
Isidore,  that  it  is  really  the  water  which  flowed  from  the  side  of  Christ  ?  Why  not 
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ITOW  with  Cyril  of  Alexandris^  and 'Others,  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  a  transelementa- 

tMm  of  water,  to  that  by  consecration  its  nature  is  completely  changed  ?    Why  not 

vith  the  old  writer  appended  to  Clement,  assert  that  in  baptism  the  horoscope  is 

reversed,  to  the  confusion  of  the  astrologers  ?    But  where  can  we  stop  in  these 

impdrifs  ?   We  might  go  through  a  long  series  of  similar  questions  until  we  reached 

the  dimax  of  absurdity,  or  rather  of  blasphemy,  and  ask,  Why  not  believe  with  Leo, 

^  pontiif,  that  a  man,  after  baptism,  is  not  the  same  as  he  was  before,  but  the 

body  being  regenerated,  beeomet  the/Uih  of  Him  who  was  crucified?  These  opinions, 

ire  iQ  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  same  authority,  the  same  traditions,  the 

nme  boly  Fkthersy  sainted  bishops,  and  blessed  martyrs,  as  are  the  acknowledged 

dwnines  of  the  Tlractarian  party,  "—pp.  276—278. 

("To  be  continued  J 


1.  71^  Romanism  of  Italy,  Preceded  by  a  Correepondence  with  the 
Catholie  Institute  of  England.  By  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  Bart. 
8to.    pp.  68.      With  iUustrations,     1845.     London :  J.  Snow. 

2.  The  Encyclical  Letter  of  our  Lord  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  to  all 
Patriarchs,  Primates,  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  issued  May  8th, 
1844.  Translated  into  English  by  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  Bart. 
With  the  Latin  Text,  and  the  authorised  Italian  Translation 
sppended.     8to.     pp.  34.     1844.     London :  J.  Snow. 

"Tbx  Romaniam  of  Italy"  is  an  appropriate,  because  it  is  a  discrimi- 
Qiting,  title.  Romanism  is  not  the  same  in  its  aspects,  no,  nor  in  its 
piinciples,  in  every  country  of  Europe.  Bossuet's  argument  of  '*  The 
Aviations  of  the  Protestant  Churches,"  has  been  retorted  with  great 
cffiict  in  a  treatise  by  Mr.  Edgar,  on  "The  Variations  of  Popery,"  which 
illutntes  the  "  doctrinal,  moral  and  disciplinarian  diversity  of  doctors, 
popes  and  councils,  among  themselves.'*  But  we  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  versatile  faculty  Romanism  possesses  of  adapting  and  assimilating 
its  character,  habits,  and  complexion,  to  the  qualities  of  the  social 
chmate  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  exist ;  for  as  we  find  the  complexions 
of  the  human  family,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  affected  by  climate, 
ud  exhibiting  the  startling  variety  of  the  white  Caucasian,  the  black 
licgro,  and  the  olive-coloured  Mongol,  so  we  find  Romanism  receiving 
Its  oomplexional  character  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  region  in  which 
it  dwells. 

"Romanism*'  in  Scotland,  for  instance,  is  so  delicate  and  modest  in 
oerhne  and  bearing,  that  she  would  gain  credit  by  a  contrast  with  her 
^Id  and  buxom  daughter  at  Oxford — ^whilst,  in  England,  she  is  fair  and 
pfQdiih,  when  compared  with  the  complexion  and  carriage  she  displays 
IQ  France,  Germany,  or  Belgium.  But  Italy  is  the  torrid  zone,  where 
^  ftatnres  of  the  harlot  are  seen  in  their  grossness  and  deformity, 
^^she  ''seta  out  herself  to  sale  in  the  most  tempting  fashion  ;  she 
^•irta  no  coloimy  no  perfumes,  no  wanton  dresses."     She  affecta  "a 
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gaudy  magnificence  and  proud  majesty  of  pompous  ceremonies,  where> 
with  the  hearts  of  children  and  fools  are  easily  taken.'*  So  Bishop 
Hall,  in  his  "  Just  Censure  of  Travel,  as  it  is  commonly  undertaken  by 
the  Gentlemen  of  our  Nation,*'  has  graphically  described  her,  whilst 
he  traces,  with  a  master-hand,  the  influence  which  these  meretricious 
allurements  exert  upon  nominal  Protestants,  who  fearlessly  rush  into 
the  presence  of  this  experienced  sorceress. 

"  Little  do  they  know,  either  the  Insinuate  power  of  evil,  or  the  treachery  of  their 
own  heart  in  receiving  it,  or  the  importunity  of  deceivers  in  obtmding  it.  Many  a  one 
receives  poison,  and  knows  not  when  he  took  it.  No  man  proves  extremely  evil,  on 
the  sudden ;  through  many  insensible  declensions,  do  we  fall  from  virtue ;  and,  at  the 
first,  are  so  gently  seized  by  \'ice,  that  we  cannot  believe  our  accusers.  It  is  mischief 
enough,  if  they  can  be  drawn  to  a  less  dislike  of  ill,  which  now,  by  long  acquaintance, 
is  grown  so  familiar  to  their  eyes,  that  they  cannot  think  it  so  loathsome,  as  at  the 
first  view.  The  society  of  wilful  idolaters  will  now  down  with  them,  not  without 
ease,  and  good  meanings  begin  to  be  allowed  for  the  cloaks  of  gross  superstition. 
From  thence  they  grow  to  a  favourable  construction  of  the  mis-opinions  of  the  adverse 
part,  and  can  complain  of  the  wrongful  aggravations  of  some  contentious  spirits ; 
and,  from  thence,  yet  lower,  to  an  indifferent  conceit  of  some  more  politic  positions 
and  practices  of  the  Romanists.  Neither  is  there  their  rest.  Hereupon  ensues  an 
allowance  of  some  of  their  doctrines,  that  are  more  plausible,  and  less  important ; 
and  withal,  a  censure  of  us  that  are  gone  too  far  from  Rome.  Now  the  marriage 
of  ecclesiastical  persons  begins  to  mislike  them ;  the  daily  and  frequent  consignation 
with  the  cross  is  not  to  no  purpose ;  the  retired  life  of  the  religious,  abandoning  the 
world  forsooth,  savours  of  much  mortification ;  and  confession  gives  no  small  ease  and 
contentment  to  the  soul.  And,  now,  by  degrees,  popery  begins  to  be  no  ill  reUgioo. 
How  many,  in  our  memory,"  the  venerable  bishop  adds,  "  while  vnth  Dinah  they 
have  gone  forth  to  gaze,  have  lost  their  spiritual  chastity ;  and  therewith,  both  the 
church  and  themselves!  How  many,  like  unto  the  brook  Cedron,  run  from  Jeru- 
salem through  the  vale  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  end  their  course  in  the  Dead  Sea ! " 
(§  13,  15. 

But  the  amiable  author  of  the  valuable  pamphlets  before  us,  did 
not  **  go  forth  to  gaze  ;"  it  was  no  idle  curiosity  that  took  him  to  ''the 
seat  of  the  beast ;"  the  claims  of  health — the  advice  of  physicians — 
the  hope  of  prolonged  domestic  felicity,  and  of  public  usefulness,  led 
Sir  Culling  to  reside  for  two  winters  in  Italy. 

*'It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  heart  be  established  with  grace,**  for  then 
it  will  not  **  be  carried  about  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines."  The 
truth  of  this  apostolic  maxim  our  author  has  illustrated ;  for  on  hit 
return  to  his  father-land,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  meeting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  the  first  time  after  his  election 
to  be  their  treasurer,  he  delivered  his  unflinching  testimony  that 
Romanism  "  is  still  the  corrupt,  still  the  false  and  superstitious,  still 
the  anti-Bible  system  that  it  was  when  England  broke,  or  thought  it 
broke,  its  chains  in  the  sixteenth  century.**  Such  a  declaration^  made 
by  such  a  man,  and  made  under  such  circumstances  of  publicity, 
induced  the  Catholic  Institute  of  England  to  take  Sir  Culling  in  hand; 
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and  twenty-eigbt  pages  of  the  first  pamphlet  are  occupied  by  eleven 
letters  that  passed  between  him  and  the  nominal  secretary ;  but  from 
"the  hair-splitting" — "the  casuistry  and  special  pleading"  of  the 
letters,  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  the  worthy  Baronet,  "  that  I  have 
really  been  corresponding  with  the  English  Jesuits."  He  appears, 
therefore,  somewhat  to  regret  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  such  a  controversy. 

"I  bad  better  either  have  addressed  the  chairman  of  the  30th  September,  whom 
I  know  to  be  a  man  of  high  integrity,  (the  Hon.  Edward  Petre)  or  else,  at  once, 
bave  thrown  myself  upon  a  generous  and  truth-loving  public,  and  said.  Here  are  my 
SkU:  make  what  you  please  of  them  ;  if  you  view  them  in  the  same  light  that  I  do, 
they  viO  convince  you,  as  they  have  convinced  me,  that  Popery  is  the  masterpiece 
of  the  enemy  of  souls, — and  is  still  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  same  tyrannical, 
mridoDS,  mendacious  system  that  it  ever  was." 

With  the  whole  story  now  before  us,  we  think,  however,  there  is  no 
cittse  whatever  for  regret.  Whilst  the  Jesuits  found  that  they  were 
corresponding  with  a  Protestant  gentleman,  they  also  discovered  that 
he  was  no  pious  simpleton.  We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  admit 
of  many  quotations  ;  but  we  shall  make  it  plain  to  our  readers,  that 
Sir  Calling  is  a  match  for  his  wily  adversaries,  by  selecting  two  or 
three  extracts. 

One  of  the  first  facts  alleged  in  support  of  his  declarations,  was, 
that  "the  pope  recently  received  from  the  king  of  Naples  sums  amount- 
ing to  above  ^10,000,  for  making  a  woman  a  saint." 

Upon  his  statement  the  Committee  of  the  Institute  say  : — 

"It  is  very  possible  you  may  not  be  aware  of  what  'making  a  woman  a  saint' 
'^  is.  If  you  wish,  however,  for  the  most  authentic  information  on  the  subject, 
the  Committee  can  refer  you  to  a  well-known  treatise,  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
Popcg  that  ever  occupied  the  Holy  See,  the  treatise  *  De  Canonizatione,'  by  Pope 
fi^Mdict  XrV.  In  that  treatise,  or  in  the  French  abridgment  of  it  by  Beaudeau,  you 
^  lee  the  entire  process  of  *  making  a  person  a  saint'  described,  and  you  will 
thee  find  that  this  process  is  in  reality  a  very  long  and  expensive  law-suit,  pro- 
tnded  through  a  considerable  sejries  of  years, — counsel  employed  for  and  against 
the  'saint,*  written  depositions,  lengthened  investigations,  and  to  crown  all,  a 
P*I80U8  ceremony  when  the  whole  inquiry  is  completed.  Those  who  know  any- 
^8|of  the  expences  of  an  English  Chancery  suit,  or  who  have  watched  the  late 
^^  itate  trials,  will  not  wonder  that  such  an  inquiry,  conducted  by  the  instrumcnt- 
*lHf  of  lawyers,  and  perhaps  with  somewhat  of  the  tardy  pedantry  of  legal  forms, 
» attended  with  considerable  expense.  Expense  necessarily  follows  completeness 
of  iovestigation;  but  this  very  completeness  of  investigation  is  a  great  and  whole- 
***  preservative  against  deception.  In  the  treatise  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  you 
*ili  find  i  scale  of  the  various  fees  payable  on  this  inquiry,  and  also  an  estimate  of 
t«<  whole  expenses  of  *  making  a  saint.'  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  sum  at 
^*^  Pope  Benedict  estimates  the  cost  of  this  spiritual  law-suit,  tallies  almost 
•"^^  with  the  sum  you  have  named  as  paid  by  the  King  of  Naples  on  the  present 
^^^*^  Fifiy  thousand  crowns,  the  sum  named  by  the  Pope,  is  very  nearly  the 
"^  H  tea  thooimd  pounds  sterling. 

"^  psyment  of  £10,000  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  an  investigation 
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such  as  I  have  described,  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  charge  even  by  the  most 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Holy  See.  If  the  services  of  barristers,  attorneys,  and  hur- 
Btationers  are  in  requisition,  they  must  be  remunerated ;  and  if  there  are  to  be  grand 
ceremonies,  the  necessary  expenses  must  be  paid.  Nor  can  the  Pope  be  reasonably 
required  to  discharge  out  of  the  taxes  imposed  on  his  own  subjects,  this  kind  of 
outlay,  which  springs  from  a  matter  of  common  interest  to  all  Catholic  Christendom. 
If,  then,  you  mean  to  charge  bribery,  corruption,  or  any  indirect  proceeding  what- 
ever,  you  must,  I  take  it,  charge  the  payment  of  a  second  £10,000  for  bribery, 
besides  the  sum  paid  or  payable  for  legitimate  expenses.  Is  this  the  accusation  you 
bring  against  the  Pope  ?" 

Sir  Culling  replies : — 

"Whatever  indignation  may  be  expressed  at  my  having  said  that  ^the  Pope' 
received  £10,000  '  for  making  *  a  saint,  I  do  not  see  that  my  statement  was  (in 
popular  language)  incorrect.  Popedom  did  receive  £10,000,  and  the  money  was 
received  *  for  making '  a  saint.  At  the  same  time  I  am  free  to  admit  that  if  I  had 
to  write  my  letter  of  the  9th  of  October  over  again,  (now  that  I  know  the  meaning 
which  the  Institute  endeavour  to  fix  upon  my  words,)  I  should  say  that  the  ^Paptl 
auihoritiet  received  £10,000 /or  the  eott  of  making  a  saint.'  " 

After  glancing  at  the  rise  and  progress  of  canonizations,  he  adds  : — 

"  In  1587,  Sixtus  V.  established  the  '  Congregation  of  Rites,'  to  take  cognizance 
inter  aUa  of  all  canonizations.  Under  the  arrangements  made  by  him,  canonizations 
are  now  conducted.  What  a  lesson  does  the  above  history  teach  ns !  When  men 
once  leave  the  Bible,  where  will  they  stop  ?  The  church  began  by  using  the  word 
'  saint'  in  an  unscriptural  sense,  and  has  ended  in  demanding  £10,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  canonization." 

He  then  proceeds  to  sustain  the  charge  against  the  popedom,  in  the 
following  effective  passages : — 

«  But  as  it  is  pleaded  that  this  enormous  sum  is  applied  to  necessary  expenaes» 
which  are  incurred  in  order  to  prevent  imposture,  let  us  see  how  far  these  pretendedL 
precautions  have  succeeded.  As  I  am  unable  to  put  my  hand  at  this  moment  on  the 
account  of  the  beatification,  at  the  instance  of  the  King  of  Naples,  of  Marim 
Francesca,  I  select,  at  hazard,  the  history  of  one  of  the  five  saints  who  were 
canonized  in  1839.  Their  biographies  are  contained  in  the  volume  already  refeiTCii 
to.  St.  Veronica  Guiliani  will  furnish  us  witli  an  example  of  the  impostures  en- 
dorsed on  these  occasions  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

"  She  was  bom,  we  learn  from  her  biographers,  at  Mercatello,  in  the  States  of  tbe 
Church,  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  1660.     Her  future  sanctity  wm» 
foreshadowed  in  her  infancy.     At  six  months  old  seeing  a  picture  representing  tli^ 
Holy  Trinity,  she  left  her  mother's  arms  of  her  own  accord,  and,  without  any  as — 
sistance,  walked  to  it,  and  with  many  signs  of  reverence,  remained,  as  if  enchanted  9^ 
before  it.     At  eighteen  months  old,  seeing  a  shopkeeper  use  a  false  measure,  "beer 
tongue  was  loosed,  and  she  cried  out  in  a  clear  voice,  *  Act  fairly,  for  God  sees  yoo.-.* 
At  four  years  old,  the  viaticum  being  brought  to  her  mother  on  her  death-bed, 
earnestly  begged  to  receive  the  sacrament,  and  when  the  priest  refused,  she 
the  point  with  him,  saying,  that  he  might  safely  break  off  a  portion  from 
part  intended  for  her  mother,  as  Jesus  is  present  in  the  smallest  fragment  of  vt* 
When   she  grew  up,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  men  and  Satan,  she  t»e- 
came  a  nun.    In  the  monastery  she  filled  every  ofilce  in  an  exemplary  manner;   mxad 
while  she  was  housekeeper,  the '  cheese,  eggs,  and  fish  were  miracuUrasly  mnHipli^^' 
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Ob  St  Aagattine's  day,  she  saw  our  Sayiour  in  glory,  and  St.  Augustine  presented 

her  with  a  cbalice,  which  he  said  was  given  to  her  by  Almighty  God.     The  liquor 

immediately  boiled  over,  and  was  collected  by  angels  in  golden  vessels ;  and  it  was 

expUined  to  her  that  the  liquor  was  her  torments  for  the  love  of  God,  and  the 

golden  vessels  expressed  their  value.    Passing  over  the  intermediate  puerilities — a 

mid  name  for  them — we  come  to  a  piece  of  blasphemy  which  we  must  wonder  that 

even  Borne  would  publish  in  London,  in  the  year  1839.    God  '  gave  her  to  know, 

tk  ia/ra,  that  he  wished  to  be  espoused  to  her.'     In  inviting  her  to  his  marriage, 

Jens  frequently  appeared  to  her  as  a  beautiful  infant ;  and  on  one  occasion  showed 

her  t  jewel  fixed  in  the  wound  of  his  side,  which  he  told  her  was  formed  of  her 

nfferings.    On   the  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  our   Lady   prepared  her  for  her 

mirnage  by  an  '  intellectual  vision,'  in  which  she  saw  the  great  Queen  of  Angels 

enthroned.    In  answer  to  the  prayer  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  St.  Rosa  of 

Lima,  that  she  would  consent  to  her  espousals  with  her  Divine  Son,  '  Our  Lady 

iweetly  replied  that  they  should  be  brought  about.'     On  the  10th  of  April,  1694, 

oar  Lord  appeared  to  her,  and,  showing  her  the  nuptial  ring,  invited  her  to  his 

DUffriage,  next  day.    When  the  day  arrived,  as  she  approached  the  altar,  she  heard 

^  ingels  singing  leiu,  tpama  Chrisii,  she  beheld  our  Lord  sitting  on  a  gold 

throne,  and  our  Lady  on  an  alabaster  one,  and  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Rosa  conducted 

Ikt  to  their  feet,  and  put  upon  her  splendid  robes  over  her  usual  religious  habit. 

Oor  Lord  had  a  beautiful  gem  in  each  of  his  wounds ;  in  that  in  his  side  was  the 

Bxniage  ring.    Our  Lord  intoned  the  words  Venif  sporuOf  which  the  whole  court 

^k  op.    Our  Lord  made  a  sign  to  his  mother,  upon  which  the  nuptial  garment,  *  a 

OBignificent  mantle,  covered  vrith  gems,  and  of  different  colours,'  was  substituted  for 

Veronica's  previous  habiliments.    At  last  the  heavenly  queen  commanded  her  to 

itretch  out  her  hand  to  St.  Catherine,  which  Jesus  took,  and  together  with  Mary 

ever  blesied,  placed  the  ring  on  her  finger,  and  blessed  it.    <  Thus  ended  the  mystic 

ceremony  of  her  espousals.'    Two  years  later,  1696,  '  her  loving  spouse  rewarded 

l>cr  lore  and  constancy  by  a  wound  which  he  made  in  her  heart.'     In  the  holy 

Ui&nt's  hand  she  seemed  to  see  a  golden  rod  tipped  with  fire :    he  placed  the 

opponte  end  against  his  ovni  heart,  and  the  point  against  hers,  which  was  pierced 

throQgh  and  through.     She  put  a  linen  cloth  on  the  wound,  which  was  immediately 

w^ered  with  blood.     Her  confessor  ordered  her  to' examine  the  wound,  and  she 

^d  that  it  was  large  enough  to  admit  the  blade  of  a  good-sized  knife.     It  was 

>ho  examined  by  several  of  her  companions  and  confessors,  as  is  attested  in  the 

'^KSSES. 

"And  these  are  the  processes — this  is  the  *  spiritual  lawsuit' — which  cost  the 
Peiter  part  of  £10,000 ;  an  expense  which  the  Catholic  Institute  defends  on  the 
P^d  that  *  expense  necessarily  follows  completeness  of  investigation ;  but  this 
^  completeness  of  investigation  is  a  great  and  wholesome  preservation  against 

"  Presentation  against  deception  !  No !  This  expense  for  prothonotary,  secretary, 
''"•'wter,  and  sul)-promoter  of  the  faith,  consulters,  auditors  of  the  rota,  advocates, 
I%iciaas,  surgeons,  archivist,  interpreters,  cardinal  prefect  and  cardinal  ponents^ 
^^"'^outtbns  and  remissorials,  examinations  anti-preparatory  and  preparatory,  con- 
^"^onti  secret,  public,  and  semi-public,  and  the  fifty  other  forms  and  grades 
WM  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Canonizations  of  1839,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
"^  »  process  to  prodtice  deception.  Sorry  should  I  be  to  aflfront  the  opinions  of 
^J  conuDunity  of  men  calling  themselves  Christians,  but  I  do  not  believe  these  art 
'P'"*Wtt.  Ph)m  the  Pope  down  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Congregation,  I  cannot 
^  that  one  of  them  believes  that  our  Lord  cut  a  hole  in  Veronica's  side,  and 
^  tl  was  found  large  enough  to  admit  the  blade  of  a  good-sized  knife,  *as  is 
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attested  in  the  processes  ! !'  The  processes  are  impostures,  the  postulants  are  dupet, 
and  the  '  costs  of  the  spiritual  lawsuit'  are  as  much  extorted  under  false  pretenoeiv 
as  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  similar  cases  for  which  criminals  are  transported 
for  life  from  the  Old  Bailey.  And  it  is  because  these  pretended  miracles  are,  not 
only  m  opposition,  (as  I  may  deem  much  of  the  Romanist  religion  to  be)  but  in 
payable  and  diametrical  opposition  to  the  word  of  God,  that  I  arraign  Popedom  d 
*  corruption,'  for  making  money  by  means  of  them/* 

Before  we  leave  this  topic,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the 
following  account,  derived  from  another  source,  of  the  canonization 
referred  to :  it  appeared  in  the  French  Roman  Catholic  journal 
L'Univers,  in  a  letter  written  from  Rome,  on  the  1 3th  of  Novemher, 
1843. 

**  Yesterday  evening  a  grand  ceremony  took  place  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Rome,  that  of  the  beatification  of  the  seraphic  virgin,  Mary  Frances,  of  the  Jive 
vnmnds  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  in  1814,  in  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  the  order 
of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  at  Naples,  where  she  was  bom  of  a  family  of  humble 
artisans.  In  the  great  tribune  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  lighted  by  thousands  of  wax 
tapers,  there  were  placed  two  pictures,  representing  the  miracles  which  had  been 
performed  by  the  blessed  Mary  Frances,  and  a  third  picture  of  a  very  large  size, 
covered  with  a  white  veil.  As  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  act  of  beatification  was 
finished,  hundreds  of  trumpets  and  trombones  sounded ;  salvos  of  artillery  were 
discharged  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  and  on  a  signal  being  given  by  the  pope, 
the  great  picture,  representing  the  beatified  nun  carried  to  heaven  by  angels,  was 
uncovered,  and  raised  up  to  the  arches  of  the  church.  This  majestic  ceremony, 
which  concluded  the  solemnity,  produced  an  indescribable  effect  upon  the  numerooa 
spectators.  The  preparations  for  the  solemnity  at  St.  Peter's,  cost  upwards  of 
100,000  Roman  crowns,  (550,000  francs,  or  upwards  of  £11,000  sterling)  besides  the 
price  of  a  great  number  of  pictures  which  have  been  ordered ;  for  according  to  the 
custom  on  such  occasions,  portraits  of  tbe  person  beatified,  painted  in  oil  colours,  and 
in  rich  frames,  were  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  cardinals,  as  well  as  to  the  great 
churches,  and  to  tbe  principal  convents  in  the  pontifical  states.  After  vespers,  the 
pope  and  the  sacred  college  went  to  pray  to,  and  honour  the  blessed!" 

But,  to  illustrate  the  skill  of  the  combatants,  we  must  select  another 
point  of  attack  and  defence. 

Sir  Culling  Smith  also  mentioned  that  the  priests  at  Messina,  in 
Sicily,  pretend  that  they  have  a  letter  which  was  written  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  accepting  the  patronage  of  that  city.  Upon  this  the  Jesuits  of 
the  Institute  write  in  a  tone  of  bitter  sarcasm  and  saucy  triumph.  The 
following  is  their  most  telling  passage  : — 

"What  there  is  superstitious  in  the  supposition  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  should 
write  a  letter  in  her  lifetime,  we  leave  it  to  you.  Sir,  and  to  Exeter  Hall,  to  deter- 
mine. But,  at  any  rate,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  relieve  your  mind  frt>m  the 
painful  impression  it  seems  to  labour  under  from  the  existence  of  this  suppoaed 
letter,  and  to  prove  to  you,  conclusively,  that  the  church  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
it.  If  you  will  examine  Baronius,  Ann.  Eccles.  vol.  i.  pp.  350,  1,  you  vrill  see  that 
this  learned  Roman  cardinal  rejects  all  the  letters  that  have  been  attributed  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  as  obviously  apocryphal,  inasmuch  as  they  are  without  warrant  firon 
the  church  {guas  eunetas  cum  careant  ecclesia  auetoritate  nonnisi  in  apoerypkorsm 
elassem   r^eiendas  esse,  omnes  facile  Judieabunt.)      If  you  will  consult  CaidfaMl 
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Goth's  VerUn  BeUfiomis  Ckriatianm,  Ac.  (edit.  Venice,  1750,  vol.  i.  p.  87,)  }roa  wiU 
fnd,  that  this  retj  epiitle  to  the  inhabitants  of  Messina  has  been  examined  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  has  been  condemned  more  than  once,  has  been  forbidden 
to  be  printed,  and  all  the  printed  copies  have  been  ordered  to  be  withdrawn  from 
drcolation.  Idea  eum  de  anno  1606  di^  A  Jan,  faittet  impretta,  /kit  mandatum 
ftod  exempiaria  impresta  eoUigerentur  et  in  potterum  imprimi  prohibereniur. 

"  Bat  more  than  this,  you  do  not  now  even  accuse  the  priests  of  Messina  of  pab- 

Inhing  or  exhibiting  this  condemned  document.    For  anything  that  appears,  they 

bad  nothing  to  do  with  its  exhibition  in  any  sense  or  way — so  that  when  your 

MeuaatioQ  is  reduced  to  its  true  dimensions,  it  comes  to  this :  that  the  system  of 

the  Catholic  church  is  essentially  fraudulent  and  deceptive,  because,  forsooth,  some 

priests  at  Messina  are  not  as  active  as  they  might  be,  in  tearing  down  from  a  wall  in 

tbdr  town,  a  placard  containing  a  document,  which  the  same  Catholic  church  has 

0¥cr  and  over  condemned,  forbidden  to  be  printed,  and  ordered  to  be  withdrawn 

from  drcnUtion." 

Formidable  as  these  statements  seem,  we  think  the  following  ar^u- 
•entum  ad  homines  is  an  honest  and  conclasive  answer  : — 

"This  letter  I  saw  placarded,  in  large  print,  in  front  of  the  market-house  or  town- 
lull  of  Messina,  with  a  statement  that  the  original  exisited,  I  am  not  sure  where,  but 
in  some  public  building,  I  rather  think  the  cathedral.  Now  I  put  it  to  any  jury  of 
Englishmen  acquainted  vrith  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  to  declare  whether  this 
piicinl  could  have  been  thus  exhibited  if  the  priesthood  objected  to  it.  We  must 
Bot  form  our  ideas  from  a  similar  circumstance  in  this  country.  Here,  thank  God, 
o«  press  is  not  controlled  by  priests.  But  where  priests  and  governments  take  the 
control,  they  must  take  the  corresponding  responsibility.  This  placard,  containing, 
as  the  Institute  has  proved,  a  wicked  falsehood,  must  have  passed  the  censorship. 
^  it,  therefore,  the  church  which  controls  the  censorship  is  responsible.  Suppose, 
for «  moment,  that  a  pUcard  were  to  be  put  up  in  the  market-place  of  Messina, 
iBBoondng  the  sale  of  the  Italian  Bible  of  the  edition  of  Archbishop  Martini,  (the 
Italian  text  alone,)  would  it  not  be  morally  certain  that  the  priesthood  were  cognizant 
(if  rach  placard,  and  that  they  had  ceased  to  oppose  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment  ?  Then  does  not  the  exhibition  of  such  a  placard  as  I  have 
^^'icribed,  bearing  as  it  does,  upon  religion,  prove  that  the  priests  connived  at  it  ? 
^^  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  it :  and  the  public  will  form  their  opinion  of  a 
(^h  which  has  sanctioned  such  an  imposture. 

"It  maybe  true  that  ecclesiastical  scholars  (as  stated  by  the  Institute)  have  proved 
tbe  Virgin  Mary's  letters  not  to  be  genuine.  But  this  only  increases  the  guilt  of 
t^  priests,  who  still  palm  them  off  on  the  people — and  of  the  pope,  who  can  find 
tine  to  fblminate  Encyclical  Letters  against  the  Bible,  but  none  to  denounce  the 
^^^  of  his  adherents.  The  letter  has  answered  their  puriK)ses  perfectly ;  for  a 
c^'i^ndent  in  Messina  writes  me  word,  *  I  have  never  met  with  any  one  who 
P'^'tended  to  have  seen  this  letter,  [the  original,]  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  does 
**  OQit,  though  one  fact  is  undoubted,  that  is,  the  general  and  univertal  belief  qf 
^^Mmhtete^  thai  a  letter  uhu  written  by  the  Virgin  to  them^  qf  which  the  encloted 

'*Mary,  Virgin  daughter  of  Joachim,  most  humble  servant  of  God,  mother  of  Jesus 
^^cnieified,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the  root  of  David,  to  all  the  Messinese  health, 
''^  the  benediction  of  God  the  Father  omnipotent.  It  appears  by  a  public  docu- 
''^t,  that  an  of  you,  out  of  your  great  faith,  have  despatched  to  us  ambassadors  and 
■"■uiltti;  ye  confeas  that  our  Son,  the  Begotten  of  God,  is  God  and  Man,  and  that 
^^neeaded  into  hea;ven  after  hia  resurrection,  acknowledging  (by  means  of  the 
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preaching  of  Paul  the  elect  apostle)  the  way  of  truth.  Wherefore  you  and  your  dty 
we  bless,  and  consent  to  be  its  perpetual  protectress.  In  the  year  of  our  Son  Forty- 
two,  indictione  primd,  three  days  before  the  nones  of  June,  twenty 'Seventh  day  of 
the  Moon,  from  Jerusalem. 

"  The  above  Mary  will  approve  this  writing." 

Oar  author's  reference  to  the  pope's  fiilminations  against  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Bible,  reminds  us  that  it  is  time  we  should  advert  to  his 
second  pamphlet,  which  is  a  document  of  permanent  historical  worth, 
as  it  not  only  contains  a  perspicuous  and  forcible  translation  of  the 
original  Latin,  but  supplies  the  text  and  the  authorised  Italian  version 
also.  The  contents  of  this  Letter  establish,  beyond  all  dispute,  the 
unalterable  and  hopeless  character  of  the  papal  usurpations.  Gre- 
gory XYI.  recites,  approves,  and  confirms  all  the  acts  of  his  pontifical 
predecessors,  to  hinder  men  from  obeying  the  command  of  Christ,  to 
"  search  the  Scriptures,**  and  strictly  enjoins  all  parties  addressed  in 
his  letter  **  to  seize  out  of  the  hands  of  the  faithful^  Bibles  translated 
into  the  vulgar  tongues,  and  published  contrary  to  the  above  (cited) 
directions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, ^^  And  should  any  one  ask.  Is  not 
the  Bible  published  by  authority  ?  we  may  reply,  in  the  words  of  a 
recent  traveller  iu  Italy : — 

'*  The  Bible  in  Rome  is  a  strange  and  rare  book.  The  only  edition  of  it  authorised 
to  be  sold  there  is  in  fifteen  large  volumes,  which  are  filled  with  popish  commentaiiet. 
Of  course  none  but  the  rich  can  purchase  a  copy  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Indeed, 
very  few  of  the  common  people  here  know  what  we  mean  by  the  Bible."* 

True  to  the  old  and  hateful  principles  of  papal  tyranny,  the  Pope 
describes  '*  religious  liberty**  as  *'an  insane  desire  of  indifference  in 
religion  ;  **  he  denounces  the  principle  that  '*  every  individual  may 
peruse  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  any  guide,"  and  invokes  "the 
most  pious  deprecation  of  Peter  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the 
other  saints,  and  especially  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom 
it  is  granted  to  exterminate  all  heresies  throughout  the  entire  world.*' 

The  visits  of  intelligent  and  godly  men  to  the  papal  court,  have  not 
unfrequently  contributed  to  the  furtherance  of  the  truth.     John  de 
Wycliffe's  embassy  to  Bruges,  in  13/4,  enabled  him,  though  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  Avignon,  the  residence  of  Gregory  XL,  to  obtaic^ 
a  clearer  revelation  of  "  the  serpentine  mysteries  of  pontifical   diplo— 
macy,*'  than  he  had  possessed  before.     Martin  Luther  received  a  com.— 
mission  from  his  order,  in  1510,  to  visit  Rome;  and  though  when  1b.« 
first  beheld  it  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  raising  his  handi* 
exclaimed,  *'God  save  thee,  Rome,  thou  seat  of  the  Holy  One!"  y^* 
when  he  came  to  battle  with  the  Vatican,  he  wrote,  "Since  God  has  se^'H 
fit  to  engage  me  in  opposing  this  detestable  traffic  [of  indulgence^] 

*  Clark's  GUmpseB  of  the  Old  World,  voL  i.  396. 
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I  would  not  for  a  hundred  thousand  guilders  have  omitted  seeing 
Borne,  for  I  should  otherwise  have  always  feared  that  I  did  violence 
and  injustice  to  the  Pope ;  but  now  I  shall  only  publish  what  I  actually 
witnessed." 

In  1530  Granmerwas  sent  to  Rome,  and  resided  there  many  months 

u  the  ambassador  of  Henry  YIII.  in  the  afiair  of  his  divorce  ^m 

Cttherine  of  Arragon,  where  he  boldly  maintained  that  no  man,  jure 

iHviiio,  could,  or  ought  to  marry  his  brother's  wife,  and   that   the 

Kshf^  of  Rome  by  no  means  ought  to  dispense  to  the  contrary ;  and 

doabUess  that  visit  enabled  him,  at  a  subsequent  period,  with  greater 

power  to  expose  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  canon  law,  that  "  the 

we  of  Rome  hath  neither  spot  nor  wrinkle  in  it,  nor  cannot  err." 

And  in  our  own  times  the  papacy  has  been  subjected  to  the  close 
Uispection  of  enlightened  and  virtuous  strangers,  of  different  coun- 
tiies  and  creeds,  to  an  extent  in  no  way  favourable  to  the  increase  of 
iti  inflaenoe.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen  was  for  a  long  time  resident  at 
at  Rome  as  the  Prussian  minister  to  the  Vatican.  Of  that  distin- 
goiihed  statesman,  his  friend  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  has  said,  *'  He  is 
a  man  in  whom  Ood*s  graces  and  gifts  are  more  united  than  in  any 
other  person  whom  I  ever  saw.  I  have  seen  men  as  holy,  as  amiable, 
ai  able,  but  I  never  knew  one  who  was  all  these  in  so  extraordinary 
^  degree,  and  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  things  new  and  old, 
'icred  and  profane,  so  rich,  so  accurate,  so  profound,  that  I  never 
bew  it  equalled  or  approached  by  any  man."  This  extraordinary 
penooage,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  reigning  monarch  of  Prussia, 
^  aeen  the  papacy  as  it  is ;  and  the  efifect  of  that  sight  will  not  be 
loit  when  the  war  of  principle  is  fairly  kindled  again  in  Grermany. 
^d  his  lamented  correspondent,  the  learned,  the  earnest,  and  honest- 
^^^ttied  Master  of  Rugby,  was  compelled  to  write,  on  leaving  the  papal 
itatea:— 

"And  now  this  is  the  last  night,  I  trust,  in  which  I  shall  sleep  in  the  Pope's 
^^'loiiuoiis ;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sickened  with  a  government  such  as  this, 
^liich  discbarges  no  one  function  decently.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  pro- 
^SKNtt— how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  booksellers'  shops,  sad  to  behold — the  very 
^'PNte  of  that  scribe,  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  was  to  bring  out  of 
^  treitares  things  new  and  old, — these  scribes,  not  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  bring 
wit  of  their  treasures  nothing  good,  either  new  or  old,  but  the  mere  rubbish  of  the 
P*>^  and  the  present.  Other  governments  may  see  an  able  and  energetic  sovereign 
''iM,  to  whom  God  may  give  a  long  reign,  so  that  which  he  began  in  youth,  he  may 
^  to  oomplete  in  old  age.  But  here,  every  reign  must  be  short ;  for  every  sovereign 
^^^^  to  the  throne  an  old  man,  and  with  no  better  education  than  that  of  a  priest. 
^^  then,  can  ther€  be  hope  under  such  a  system,  so  contrived,  as  it  shall  seem, 
"*  e^  evil,  and  so  necessarily  exclusive  of  good ! " 

%  Calling  Eardley  Smith,  an  English  dissenter,  and  the  correspond- 
^  uid  asaodate  of  these  illustrious  men,  after  a  long  residence,  and 

*•  ».  VOL.  IX.  2  o 
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close  and  curious  observation  of  the  state  of  things  in  Italy,  has  also 
added  his  testimony :  and  we  earnestly  wish  that  it  may  be  widely 
circulated ;   for,  as  he  truly  says  at  the  dose  of  his  preface, — 

"  There  can  be  no  Protestantism  deserving  the  name,  without  a  knowledge  of 
what  Rome  actually  is,  in  practice,  at  this  moment.  With  that  generally  disseminated 
amongst  this  great  protestant  people,  such  a  feeling  might  he  revived  amongst  us, 
as  would  render  it  hazardous  for  a  minister  of  the  crown  to  form  an  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  state  and  Romanism.  Such  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
might  be  thus  produced,  as  would  render  government  communications  (on  the  subject 
of  religion)  with  the  pope  of  Rome  more  than  ever  impossible/' 

We  have  only  time  to  add  that  both  these  pamphlets  are  beautifully 
got  up,  the  first  having  several  graphic  illustrations,  and  are  sold  at  a 
price  which  places  them  within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  feel  an 
interest  in  the  subject. 


THE  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 
Thb  Scottish  Congregational  Magazine. — Chapel  DebU. 

This  valuable  periodical  is  the  honoured  successor  of  magazines 
that,  in  their  day,  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  fully 
sustains  the  reputation  which  was  earned  for  them  by  the  fathers  of 
Congregationalism  in  Scotland.  At  the  rise  of  our  denomination  in 
that  country,  there  was  not  a  retigious  magazine  published  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  We  learn  ^m  Mrs.  Matheson's 
interesting  memoirs  of  her  father,  the  eminent  GreviUe  Ewing,  that  in 
1796  he  became  editor  of  the  Missionary  Magazine,  the  first  religious 
periodical  in  Scotland,  and  continued  to  conduct  it  for  several  years. 
Subsequently,  its  name  was  altered  to  .that  of  the  Christian  Herald^ 
and  in  1835,  its  title  was  again  changed  to  the  Scottish  Congregatumal 
Magazine,  Since  that  period,  it  has  been  the  advocate  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  register  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congregational 
churches  of  North  Britain,  and  has  been  ably  sustained  by  the  varied 
contributions  of  Drs.  Wardlaw,  Russell,  and  Paterson,  Messrs.  Alexan- 
der, Lothian,  Swann,  and  others,  and  especially  by  our  much-lamented 
brethren,  Campbell,  of  Greenock,  and  M'Kenzie,  of  Glasgow.  We 
believe  the  Rev.  James  R.  Campbell,  now  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  present 
editor,  and  its  character  is  highly  creditable  to  his  tact  and  talents  for 
that  office. 

We  notice  it  at  this  time,  on  account  of  a  noble  effort  that  our 
brethren  in  the  north  are  making  to  discharge  all  their  chapel  debts: 
and  we  select  a  few  paragraphs  from  two  or  three  numbers  to  explain 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  our  brethren,  and  to  express  our  hearty 
good  wishes  for  their  success,  and  that  their  zeal  may  provoke  their 
brethren  in  England  to  *'  go  and  do  likewise." 
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**  Amongst  the  palpable  obstructions  to  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  our  churches, 
1  principal  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  pecuniary  difficulties  under  which  many  of 
them  are  placed.    These  difficulties  have  hindered,  are  hindering,  and  while  they 
remain  will  hinder,  our  spiritual  progress.      How  differently   soever  others  may 
ipeak,  we  shall  nerer  cease,  while  we  have  the  power,  to  proclaim  thb  debts  on 
oirm  CRAPU^  as  weighit  which  must  be  laid  aside  before  we  can  run  as  we 
ought  the  net  set  before  us.    What  is  begun,  and  so  happily  begun  for  the 
remofal  of  these  obstructions  to  spiritual  health  and  activity,  must  be  consum- 
iDsted.    The  early  part  of  this  year  must  be  signalised  by  a  visible  and  formal 
engagement  that  cbapbl  dbbts  shall  cbasb,  and  that  shortly;  and  that  hence- 
forth we  shall  stand  in  an  attitude  more  erect,  and  in  harness  more  befitting  the 
Gospd  enterprise." 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  returns  obtained  by  the  Scot- 
tish CoDg;regational  Union,  that  after  deducting  the  supposed  value  of 
numses  and  property,  other  than  the  chapels,  the  total  debt  will  be 
about  £17|000,  and  the  committee  require  a  central  fund  of  ^9000. 

As  t  specimen  of  the  energy  they  are  putting  forth,  we  quote  the 
foliowiog  spirit-atirring  paragraphs  from  their  circular : — 

*'  It  is  our  solemn  persuasion,  brethren,  that  as  a  religious  body,  we  have  reasons 
of  the  utmost  urgency  for  an  immediate,  united,  earnest  movement  in  this  under- 
tiloQg.  The  prosperity,  even  the  existence,  of  many  of  our  churches,  hangs  upon 
the  ianie  of  tMs  proposaL 

"fFSkf^Mflwr  i»  to  be  done  muet  he  done  promptly^  mutt  be  done  now,  mtut  be  done 
h  '  tombmed  and  general  effort ^  a  real  effort,  the  utmost  etretch  and  strain  (ff  our 
sbOUy. 

<*Ai  honest  men  we  dare  not  speak  in  another  tone.  We  cannot  place  this  object, 
^n  oiNBRAL  LiauiDATiON  OP  OUR  CHAPEL  DBBTS,  secoud  to  any  one  object 
^tever.  The  success  of  our  present  proposal  lies  near  the  root  of  our  entire 
fatore  denominational  activity.  It  shall  determine  whether  we  are  to  maintain  the 
pxitxm  to  which  Providence  has  raised  our  churches  in  this  country — whether  we 
ihin  flourish  or  decay — ^whether  we  shall  multiply  or  be  diminished,  and  enfeebled-^ 
vbether  we  shall  retain  the  honour  and  privilege  we  have  long  enjoyed,  of  employing 
BOMkniaries  both  at  home  and  abroad,  or  be  ourselves  reduced  by  weakness  to 
^'^ntmuj  stations,  depending'  on  foreign  supply  and  sustenance. 

''The  evil  which  we  fondly  hope  is  now  to  be  removed,  has  been  too  long  tolerated. 
I^litt grown  and  aggravated  by  neglect;  but,  once  overcome,  it  shall  cbasb  fob 
■^n*  We  are  new  engaged  in  destroying  obstacles,  of  which  we  have  painfully 
^  the  power  in  the  past,  and  effectually  preventing  them  in  all  time  coming. 

"  Jodge  then  for  yourselves,  whether  everything  that  is  possible,  should  not  be 
^snddone  now." 

Thm  British  Quartbrly  Rbview. — Its  general  character. 

It  is  now  fi?e-and-twenty  years  since  the  first  and  only  attempt  was 
ttidc  to  establish  a  quarterly  journal,  conducted  by  membei-s  of  our 
domination.  In  May,  1820,  appeared  the  Investigator,  No.  I., 
^0.,  238  pages,  price  six  shillings !  This  somewhat  costly  "  Quarterly 
^^ttme*'  was  published  in  the  joint  names  of  the  Rev.  William 
^Bgo'  CoUyer,  D.D.,  LL.D/,  F.A.S.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  LL.D., 
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(of  Liverpool)  and  James  Baldwin  Brown,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  barriBter-at 
law.  The  extraordinary  and  well-earned  popularity  of  the  two  first 
named  gentlemen,  as  preachers,  led  many  to  conclade  that  they  could 
do  but  little  for  the  work,  except  to  pay  their  proportion  of  its  losseS; 
and  that  the  conducting  of  it  would  in  fact  rest  with  the  third 
lamented  gentleman,  who  was  its  final  editor.  And  so  it  was ;  am 
consequently  the  work  failed  in  interest,  and  obtained  but  a  limitec 
circulation.  When  it  had  reached  the  fourteenth  number,  it  wai 
reduced  to  one-half,  both  in  size  and  price,  but  the  experiment  did  not 
succeed;  so  that  in  the  eighteenth  number,  published  in  October 
1824,  and  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  volume,  the  editors  wen 
"reluctantly  but  imperatively  compelled  to  say.  Here  our  labour 
terminate."  The  failure  of  such  a  work,  published  with  the  sanctioi 
of  such  names,  has  been  one  amongst  several  facts,  that  made  man; 
hesitate  respecting  a  new  quarterly.  Thanks  to  the  stedfastness  o 
purpose  displayed  by  Dr.  Yaughan,  that  we  are  able  to  announce  th* 
publication  of  Number  One  of  the  British  Quartbrlt  Rryibw,  and  i 
bulky  number  it  is,  of  336  pages,  besides  at  least  a  hundred  pages  o 
advertisements.  We  think  it  quite  equal  to  the  expectations  of  it 
friends,  and  it  must  greatly  disappoint  the  hopes  of  its  enemies.  1 
has  eight  principal  articles,  as  follow:  1.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
2.  Tractarian  Theology ;  3.  The  Morality  of  Party;  4.  The  Factor 
System  and  Legislation;  5.  The  Life  and  Discoveries  of  Dalton 
6.  Lord  John  Russell ;  7.  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  8.  Lor 
Eldon.  These  are  followed  by  critical  notices  of  new  books  ao 
literary  and  scientific  intelligence,  home  and  foreign.  Several  oftl 
principal  articles  are  written  with  great  ability ;  and  as  an  achievemei 
of  the  avowed  friends  of  Congregational  church  polity,  it  is  full  i 
promise  and  encouragement.  We  cordially  hail  its  appearance,  ax 
wish  it  abundant  success. 

Frassr*8  Magazins. — The  virtual  establishment  of  Popery  m  IreUma 

This  monthly  periodical  of  general  literature  "for  town  aia^ 
country,"  now  extends  to  more  than  thirty  volumes,  having  been  %xm 
published  by  a  bookseller,  whose  name  it  still  bears,  the  late  Jame 
Fraser,  of  Regent-street.  It  has  always  been  conservative  m  l^ 
politics,  and  ready  to  cuff  and  sneer  at  dissenters,  and  to  speak  ^ 
swelling  words  in  behalf  of  the  church.  In  its  last  number  there 
an  article  entided.  The  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  PeopU,  whic:! 
were  we  in  the  humour,  would  supply  us  with  the  means  of  paying  «3 
a  long  reckoning  with  an  old  anUgonist.  But  we  notice  it  simply  ^ 
make  a  few  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  same  number,  entitte* 
The  Comi/tff  Session.  Not  that  we  axe  about  to  commit  ourselves  ^ 
a  criticism  upon  the  low  questions  of  mere  party  politict,  bat  to 
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oar  readera  how,  for  the  sake  of  place  aod  party,  a  writer  will  gloss 
oyer  a  line  of  policy  which  is  confessedly  destractiye  of  the  principles 
of  Protestantism. 

"  The  girest  mesBiire  of  last  seuioii  was  the  Charitable  Beqaests  Act  of  Ireland. 

There  was  something  so  bold  about  the  arrangement ;  it  was  such  a  complete  devia- 

tkRifrom  the  beaten  track  of  statesmanship,  as  statesmanship  has  held  its  course  since 

the  rerohition  of  1688,  that  nobody  shoold  be  surprised  at  the  degree  of  suspicion 

with  which  many  good  men  and  loyal  subjects  regarded  it.    For  the  first  time  since 

the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  Romish  Church  was  recognised  as  a  church 

\tl  the  legislature.    It  was  no  longer  of  the  ministers  and  people  of  the  Romish 

pemsslon,  that  the  act  of  parliament  spoke ;  but  of  the  bishops  and  priests,  of  the 

dogy  and  laity,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  that  branch  of  it  which  exists,  and  has 

for  centuries  existed,  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland.    And  the 

object  of  the  enactment  was,  not  to  depress,  or  persecute,  or  annoy,  but  to  raise  that 

dmch  m  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  place  its  hierarchy  in  a  position  of  more 

pofeei  independence,  both  towards  the  dvil  government  and  the  people.    ♦     ♦      ♦ 

"Agon,  the  act  in  question  not  only  recognises  the  existence  of  the  Romish  church 
in  lidud,  bat  it  provides  for  the  gradual  endowment  of  the  parishes  and  sees,  into 
^U  that  chorch  is  distributed,  by  enabling  pious  and  wealthy  individuals,  either 
by^Mits  or  deeds  of  gift,  to  make  over  whatever  portion  of  their  property  they 
Bty  choose  for  the  maintenance  of  their  clergy,  the  building  of  glebe  houses,  or  any 
0^  purpose  connected  with  the  decent  performance  of  Divine  worship,  according 
to  thelites  and  usages  of  the  Church  of  Rome.      *  *  ♦  ♦  * 

"Whit  ooukl  either  the  legislature  or  the  government  do  more  ?  These  are  not  times 
is  whidi  any  religious  bodies,  not  even  the  churches  in  connexion  with  the  state,  find 
^  my  to  procore  grants  of  public  money  to  aid  them  in  their  weakness ;  and  there- 
^  to  have  asked  for  some  four  or  five  millions,  wherewith  to  endow  the  Roman 
Citholic  Church  in  Ireland,  would  have  been  madness.  But  the  government  did 
^  WIS  better.  They  prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  remove  the  stigma  which 
^  too  long  attached  to  the  profession  of  the  Romish  faith,  and,  modifying  the 
'^■^  of  mortmain,  so  as  to  £svour  the  proceeding,  they  now  invite  the  wealthier 
"^  of  the  church  to  imitate  the  liberality  of  their  forefathers,  and,  by  endovring 
^  benefices,  to  raise  the  clergy,  whom  they  affect  to  reverence,  from  the  miserable 
1^  in  which  they  now  are  of  dependence  on  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  poor. 

♦  •  ♦  *  *  * 

"The  legislature  has  acknowledged  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  and, 
">•  thai  the  Aci  if  Seittement  hat  been  virtuaily  repealed^  we  cannot  tee  any  objeetUm 
^  neikag  omnahet  of  a  concordat,  or  any  other  arrangement  which  the  pope  may 
^^  with  ue,  for  gvieting  the  Roman  CathoHc  clergy  m  Ireland.  If  the  present 
K^^cnunent  should  by  chance  propose  such  a  thing,  will  either  the  great  Tory  party, 
^  the  opposition  resist  it  ?— We  do  not  anticipate  that  they  vrill ;  for  after  all,  the 
^^  sought  for  is  the  pacification  and  good  government  of  Ireland,  of  which  the 
^Mmditiaiis  hare  been  laid  in  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act,  and  which  a  few  more 
'"^Kiont  commands  from  the  Vatican,  such  as  that  which  now  engrosses  the  atten- 
^  of  the  repeskrs,  will  perfect— unless  indeed,  the  Irish  priests  prefer  their  work 
^  *Sititon,  to  their  duty  as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  render  themsehret 
^lodoi^  olmaikraaboth  tothe  tpiritnal  censures  of  the  pop«»  and  to  the  temporal 
^''"^tbBMBti  whidi  the  lew  wiD,  in  this  case,  be  both  able  and  willing  to  inflict  upon 
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Are  not  these  extracts  affecting  proofs  that  it  is  in  Tain  to  rely  upon 
our  mere  Protestant  politicians  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  that  those,  and  those  only,  who  love  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  for  their  own  sake,  will  stand  in  the  day  of  trial?  Sorely 
such  will  have  to  say  with  Luther,  ''Here  I  stand — I  can  do  no 
otherwise — God  help  me." 


CURSORY  NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett,  the  artist  whose  beautiful  book  on  Jerusalem  we  recently 
noticed,  with  warm  and  well-earned  commendation,  has  just  published  another  work 
in  reference  to  the  same  hallowed  city,  which  cannot  £ail  to  interest  every  lover  of  the 
picturesque,  and  every  student  of  sacred  topography.  It  is  in  atlas  folio,  and  is 
entitled,  "  A  Comparative  View  of  the  ntuation  and  extent  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Jerusalem,  Drawn  up  from  Sketches  taken  on  the  tpotf  by  W.  H,  Bartiett;  and 
drawn  on  Stone  by  J.  C.  Bourne"  It  contains  three  principal  views  of  the  dty, 
which  are  intended  *'  to  give  at  a  glance  a  complete  idea  of  modem  Jerusalem,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  ancient  ci^  also,  as  it  existed  before  the  siege  by  Titus." 
Any  one  who  looks  upon  these  pictures  will  feel  their  truthfulness  to  such  a  degree 
as  will  cause  him  to  fancy  that  he  remembers  the  locality.  There  is  also  a  litho- 
graphical  vignette  representing,  on  a  large  scale,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  skeleton  views,  and  two  ground  plans,  with  ample 
references  to  letter-press  descriptions,  so  that  the  whole  supplies  a  most  complete 
and  graphic  representation  of  the  most  interesting  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
(G.  Virtue.) 

We  are  happy  to  notice  the  fifth  volume  of  '*  The  Morning  Erereises,**  which 
consists  of  728  closely-printed  octavo  pages,  and  comprises  the  twenty-ei^t  dis- 
courses usually  entitled  **  The  Morning  Exercises  Methodised,"  and  six  of  those 
against  Popery.  The  work  is  beautifully  got  up ;  and  when  the  concluding  volnme 
shall  appear,  as  we  hope,  with  large  indices  of  subjects,  texts,  &c.  it  will  become  the 
standard  edition,  and  be  regarded  by  all  the  admirers  of  the  richly  evangelical  and 
idiomatic  discourses  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  as  a  boon  to  the  religious  pabhc 
(T.  Tegg.) 

**  The  weekly  offertory,"  which  has  been  so  stoutly  resisted  by  the  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  a  very  distinct  thing  from  the  weekly  gatherings  which  the 
apostle  enjoined  on  the  Christians  at  Corinth.  The  character  of  the  early  custom 
and  its  applicability  to  the  financial  wants  of  modem  churches  are  very  sncoessfiilly 
exhibited  in  a  tract  entitled,  '*  The  Weekly  Offenng  ;  or  the  practice  qf  FrtwuHve 
Chrittiau  presented  to  the  Consideration  of  Congregational  Churches.  By  an  Inde- 
pendent Minister:"  who  though  he  is  so  modest  as  to  conceal  his  name,  is  known  to 
be  a  practical  and  persevering  man;  and  whose  congregation,  though  neither  large 
nor  wealthy,  act  with  great  efficiency  upon  the  plans  he  has  here  expomided.  We 
hope  that  his  tract  will  soon  come  to  a  new  and  very  cheap  edition,  and  be  circa- 
lated  with  Mr.  James's  long-promised  tract  on  "  The  Church^Member's  Pemny,"  and 
that  they  ¥rill  produce  such  a  revolution  in  our  ecclesiastical  finances  as  shall  ailenoe 
those  clamorous  appeals  which  from  our  present  defective  system  are  ever  and  aaon 
raised  for  money.    (J.  Snow.) 

The  Rev.  Octavius  Winslow  has  an  active  and  a  holy  pen,  which  has  contribntad 
leveral  useful  treatises  to  the  modem  library  of  doctrinal,  experimental,  and  paracticd 
religion.     **  The  Sitter  Trumpet  f  or  the  Church  guided  and  warned  im 
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AMt,"  it  A  mefal  ditcoune  on  Numb.  x.  1,  2, 5.  Whiltt  we  tie  not  prepared  to 
affirm  that  all  he  bringi  out  of  his  text,  was  really  intended  to  be  taught  by  it,  yet  his 
remarks  are  so  erangelical  and  appropriate  to  the  times,  that  we  wish  them  many 
leaders.  Thoae  especially  upon  **  The  Brethren"  are  faithful,  and,  in  the  main, 
just ;  they  may  warn  others  of  the  wily  tactics  of  that  most  sectarian  of  sects,  but 
we  have  little  hope  that  they  will  at  all  affect  those  who  have  imbibed  their  hateful 
ipirit  of  Pharisaical  exclusiveness.    (J.  F.  Shaw.) 

**  The  Hebrew  Martyn  ;  or,  the  TVtim^A  of  Principle,  By  John  Waddtnyton,"  is 
tbe  production  of  an  elegant  and  earnest  mind,  that  knows  how  to  employ  modem 
iDastrations  to  enforce  ancient  truths ;  and  is,  we  think,  well  calculated  to  inspire 
young  Christians  with  fervid  aspirations  for  that  hallowed  distinction  which  surpasses 
"sO  Greek,  all  Roman  fame."    (J.  Snow.) 

When  we  reflect  on  the  discourtesy,  rudeness,  and  severity,  which  some  who  call 

themselves  foUovrers  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  often  display,  we  are  happy  to  point 

to  t  book  which  contains  a  remarkable  number  of  facts  and  incidents  that  are 

property  called  **IUm$tratioiu  ^fthe  Law  qfKindnen,  By  the  Rev,  G,  W,  Montgomery:' 

IteoDprises,  in  thirteen  short  chapters,  evidence  of  the  power  of  kindness  on  revenge, 

imanity,  crime,  ignorance,  persecution,  and  punishment.    The  author  is  an  American 

BUBiiter,  and  we  cannot  pledge  ourselves  to  every  sentiment  the  book  may  contain, 

but  of  its  adaptation  to  promote  "  the  blessings  and  duty  of  practising  the  law  of 

^QBdnest,**  we  have  no  doubt.    (Wiley  and  Putnam.) 
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HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

EFFORTS  IN  TOWNS. 

The  Directors  are  happy  to  state,  that  since  last  month  they  have  been  able  to 
make  definite  arrangements  respecting  two  towns  needing  additional  means  of 
Christian  instruction.  Brighton  was  named  in  the  last  Annual  Report  as  having 
received  the  attention  of  the  Society.  The  Missionary  who  had  laboured  there  for 
some  months,  with  a  good  hope  of  success,  was  obliged  to  leave,  in  consequence  of 
his  health  fsiling.  Another  agent  (Mr.  Edwards)  was  invited,  whose  former  labours 
had  been  very  acceptable.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  people  he  vras  sent,  and 
commenced  his  regular  services  a  few  sabbaths  ago.  A  considerable  interest  has 
been  excited ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  may  be  very  successful  among  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  in  that  town,  as  yet  very  inadequately  supplied  vrith  the  means  of 
Christian  instruction. 

The  second  town  referred  to  is  Margate.  For  a  great  number  of  years  it  has 
been  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  to  many,  that  there  was  no  place  of  worship  in 
that  town  of  the  Congregational  order,  though  there  was  a  large  resident  population, 
besides  many  visitors  who  desired  to  attend  on  a  mode  of  worship  which  they  con- 
scientiously preferred.  During  the  past  year,  several  active  persons  residing  in  the 
town  and  elsewhere,  who  held  the  views  of  Congregationalists,  applied  to  the 
County  of  Kent  Association,  and  to  the  Directors  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
to  co-operate  with  them  to  establish  an  Independent  interest  there.  The  request 
was  favourably  considered ;  and,  after  full  investigation  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case  and  the  probability  of  success,  both  societies  agreed  to  supply  the  place  with 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  for  a  time,  leaving  other  responsibilities  with  the  people 
themselves.  Accordingly,  a  very  eligible  building,  which  had  formerly  been  a 
library,  and  is  situated  in  a  most  convenient  part  of  the  town,  has  been  taken 
lease.  It  has  been  put  in  repair,  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  religious  woiahip»  and 
expected  to  be  opened  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  March,  by  Dr.  Campbell,  and 
Rev.  John  Blackburn,  of  London.    The  friends  in  the  town  have,  u  alreadj 
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taken  on  themielTes  the  responsibility  of  the  rent  and  repairs,  as  well  as  the  fitting 
up  of  the  place.  Towards  the  latter  item  of  expense,  they  look  for  help  from  friends 
is  Umdon  and  in  other  places,  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  this  attempt  to 
iBcrease  the  means  of  Christian  instruction  in  connexion  with  our  own  denomina- 
tkm.  The  hope  is  also  cherished,  that  many  visitors  who  have  long  regretted  the 
vut  of  a  Congregational  place  of  worship  in  that  celebrated  watering  place,  will 
DOW  be  gratified  by  their  attendance  on  its  senrices,  and  thus  help  to  nurse  the 
io&nt  cause. 

■FF0RT8  IN  THE  COUNTKT. 

But  while  the  Directors  are  desirous  to  respond  to  appeals  firom  towns,  where 
their  hdp  is  likely  to  be  needed  only  for  a  brief  season,  they  feel  bound  to  give  their 
chief  attention  to  the  rural  districts,  where  the  people  are  farther  from  the  means  of 
gnce,  and  less  able  to  obtain  instruction  for  themselves,  than  those  who  reside  in 
towns.  Encouraged  by  an  improvement  in  the  income  of  the  Society,  the  sad  work 
of  lessening  the  number  of  stations  has  ceased,  except  in  those  cases  in  which, 
under  any  pecuniary  circumstances,  alterations  would  have  been  made.  They  have 
even  ventored  to  adopt  stations,  and  to  make  new  grants — few  indeed  compared 
with  the  demands  made  upon  them.  Still  they  are  making  progress  in  cultivating 
Kw  fields  of  labour,  and  hope  to  make  more,  as  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  their 
Wrads  continue  to  increase.  From  the  Agents  now  actively  engaged  in  their 
BWMonsry  work,  the  Directors  are  receiving  encouraging  accounts — mingled,  it  is 
^  with  incidents  of  a  painful  nature — but  still  displaying,  in  connexion  with  the 
use  of  appointed  means,  the  influence  of  religious  principle  and  the  power  of  Divine 
P**^  The  following  simple  narrative  will,  no  doubt,  deeply  interest  the  reader,  as 
'^^^^g  the  goodness  and  faithfulness  of  God  to  a  i>oor  and  af&icted  woman. 

Afftcimg  Caae  qf  CotweraUm^  of  Poverty^  and  of  unexpected  Relief 
"  Sfflce  our  last  report,  we  have  had  several  additions  to  the  church,  and  fully 
'^Pttt  that  four  more  individuals  will  unite  in  church-fellowship  with  us  next 
Booth.  Among  the  former,  is  a  middle-aged  woman,  Avith  a  large  family,  but  in 
^  destitute  drcnrastances,  having  the  means  of  obtaining  scarcely  more  than  will 
^  body  and  soul  together.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  there  is  something 
*^  her  conversion  very  interesting.  Some  six  or  nine  months  ago,  she  was 
'■"^  with  a  painful  and  tedious  illness  in  her  family — several  of  her  children  being 
iO  It  the  same  time,  one  of  whom  has  since  entered  eternity.  During  this  illness, 
^  WIS  compelled  to  pledge  much  of  her  furniture,  small  as  the  whole  was,  and  we 
^'^^  every  article  of  dress  worn  by  herself,  husband,  and  family  on  the  sabbath, 
« well  as  some  articles  which  they  wore  on  the  working-days.  The  result  of  this 
^''^  disposal  of  her  goods  and  clothing  was  confinement  at  home  on  the  sabbath, 
nd  inahility  to  attend  the  means  of  grace.  However,  painful  as  this  scene  of 
^"Btchedneis,  distress,  and  privtition  was,  one  mitigating  circumstance  was  connected 
^  it  Her  residence  is  situated  in  a  secluded  spot,  about  a  mile  from  the  chapel, 
*^  one  of  our  sabbath-day  services  being  in  the  evening,  its  darkness,  though 
^"^1^  by  some,  was  welcomed  by  her,  as  it  screened  her  halif-naked  person  from 
*^  gtte  of  her  neighbours,  and  alleviated  the  pain  which  the  contrast  between  her 
■PP^ttWicc  and  theirs  vrould  have  occasioned.  Of  the  opportunity,  therefore,  of 
^^^  oat  in  a  dark  evening  she  availed  herself,  and  aimed  to  arrive  at  the  chapel 
*^  the  supposed  the  congregation  were  securely  seated  and  no  one  would  see  lier^ 
^^  she  woold  remain  just  within  the  lobby.  She  was  soon,  however,  noticed 
^  ^  greater  than  man.  He,  out  of  whom  virtue  went  to  heal  one  who  dared 
^  toQch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  saw  this  poor  destitute,  half-starved,  and  naked 
^^'^^  sad  applied  a  preached  Gospel  to  her  souL    A  powerful  conviction  was 
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produced,  and  deeply-rooted  alarm  pervaded  her  mind,  which  wbb  not  removed  till, 
by  faith,  she  beheld  a  bleeding  Saviour.  She  continued  in  this  trying  state  of  mind 
above  three  months,  without  giving  the  slightest  intimation  of  her  feelingt  more 
than  that  which  an  alteration  in  her  conduct  presented,  but  which  from  the  lediided 
spot  in  which  she  lived,  and  her  abject  poverty,  failed  to  attract  any  marked  atten- 
tion. As  soon  as  conviction  of  sin  was  thus  produced,  she  felt  especially  anxious  to 
be  able  to  attend  divine  service  on  the  other  parts  of  the  day,  but,  as  was  noticed 
above,  destitution  of  clothing  prevented  it;  for  out  of  the  small  earnings  of  the 
husband,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  save  anything  to  redeem  her  appareL  Accord- 
ing to  her  own  account,  in  a  state  of  despair  as  to  ever  obtaining  the  clothes,  she 
saw  that  only  God  himself  could  appear  for  her.  She  determined,  therefore,  to 
spend  one  night  in  prayer  to  God  for  this  particular  object.  And  when  relating  the 
story  to  us  afterwards,  she  said,  *  I  told  my  dear  heavenly  Father  my  whole  distress, 
and  that  I  had  not  a  friend  upon  earth  to  whom  I  could  look  to  relieve  my  necessi- 
ties, and  that  he  must  find  the  friend,  and  direct  him  to  me,  that  it  must  be  entirely 
his  own  work.'  And  from  what  quarter  assistance  could  come,  she  could  not,  she 
said,  even  guess, — it  was  darkness,  impenetrable  darkness  to  her.  She,  however, 
continued  the  night  in  prayer ;  and  extraordinary,  sir,  as  it  may  appear,  on  the 
following  morning  a  lady  who  knew  her  some  time  since,  who  had  left  the  county, 

but  was  called  to  D ,  a  town  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  residence  of  this 

poor  woman,  to  settle  some  property  on  the  death  of  her  sister,  sent  for  this  woman, 
and  gave  her  the  amount,  and  7\d,  over  what  was  required  to  obtain  her  apparel 
from  the  pledge.  The  clothes  were  obtained,  and  the  poor  woman  has  been  a 
constant  hearer  ever  since ;  no  winds,  nor  weather,  however  unfEivourable,  ctn 
prevent  her  coming  to  the  house  of  God. 

"  Well,  sir,  about  three  months  after  her  conviction,  God  was  pleased  to  give  rest 
to  her  mind ;  and  when  we  tell  you  that  her  joy  was  not  a  conunon  Christian  joy, 
you  will  not  feel  surprised.  Amidst  distress,  poverty,  and  trial,  she  '  lives  on  high,' 
and  is  as  happy  as  a  saint  not  in  heaven  can  be.  No  sooner  had  she  experienced 
this  transition  from  a  state  of  painfid  conviction  of  sin,  to  a  state  of  pardon  and 
peace,  than  she  was  anxious  to  unbosom  her  hitherto  undisclosed  feelings,  and  unite 
herself  with  the  church  of  God.  This,  however,  was  done  with  difficulty.  A  fear 
lest  shQ  should  disgrace  the  cause  of  Christ  seemed  to  impose  an  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  At  length  she  made  up  her  mind  to  come  to  our  residence, 
which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  her  own  house.  One  morning,  therefore,  we 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  on  opening  it,  who  should  be  there  but  this  poor 

woman.     She  introduced  herself  by  saying,  *  I  attend  W C Chapel,  and 

am  come  to  speak  to  you  about  my  soul.'    This  was  a  cheering  sound.    We  asked 
her  to  sit,  and  immediately  she  began  to  relate  the  change,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  was  produced.     She  began  with  a  relation  of  her  trials  and  afflictions,  her  prayer 
and  its  answer — her  deep  convictions  of  sin,  produced  by  our  ministry,  and  the 
liberty  which  she  enjoyed,  and  then  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  join  the  church  of 
God.    To  attempt  to  describe  the  joy  her  simple,  but  sincere  and  pathetic  relation 
produced,  is  unnecessary,  and,  if  necessary,  would  be  difficult.    We  could  see  that 
she  had  evidently  been  taught  of  God.     She  thanked  God  for  all  her  trials,  diffi- 
culties, and  afflictions,  as  kind  expressions  of  God's  love  to  her  soul,  to  save  her- 
from  hell.    We  have  since  verified  her  statements  and  admitted  her  to  the  church.,^ 
where  she  is  still  praising  God  her  Saviour.     This  must  suffice  about  her  at  pKsent    -^ 
we  would  only  add,  that  now  her  husband  and  family  attend  our  ministry." 

There  are  other  obstacles  besides  poverty  that  keep  the  villagers  from  the  preack^-^ 
ing  of  the  Missionaries,  and  lessen  their  apparent  success.  The  following  case  wm9I 
supply  an  illustration  : — 
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DifficnUiet  m  the  Way  of  Sueeeti, 
"While  your  ilgent  is  grieved  with,  and  mourns  over,  his  manifold  infirmities  and 
imiU  success  compared  with  others,  he  is  of  opinion  that,  among  other  reasons,  his 
Vint  of  greater  success  is  attributable  to  three  causes. 

"First.  To  Roman  Catholic  influence.  The  college,  which  is  very  near  us,  exerts 
I  very  great  pecuniary  influence;  for  though  they  have  not  many  converts,  by  this 
BODS  they  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  poor  against  us,  because  we  cannot  give  away 
w  much  is  ^ey.  The  students  and  priests  are  very  active  in  visiting  and  lending. 
In  those  visits  they  fail  not  to  tell  the  poor  that  we  Dissenters  are  false  teachers, 
ttd  oar  religion  of  recent  date ;  but  theirs  has  existed  from  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 
It  win  be  easily  perceived  that  these  Romanistic  efforts  impede  the  progress  of 
Kriptm]  religion  in  this  pbice  and  neighbourhood.  I  could  relate  several  illus- 
tntire  fitcts,  but  shall  at  present  forbear. 

"The  second  binderance  is  that  which  is  found  in  very  many  places — High 
C!hareh  influence.  The  vicar  is  a  religious  nondescript ;  he  is  a  magistrate  and 
(cf-o^do)  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  union  ;  and  besides  this,  he  has  the  disposal 
of  ptriih  charities,  which  amount  to  JS130  per  annum.  The  poor  are,  therefore, 
ifriid  to  offend  him,  knowing  he  will  withhold  his  gifts  and  punish  them  as  soon  as 
Ik  cuL    A  short  time  ago,  I  had  the  following  conversation  with  a  poor  man  who 

wed  to  ittend  the  chapel  at  P ,  but  who  had  absented  himself  some  time. 

'  Vdl,  William,  I  have  not  seen  you  at  chapel  some  time.'  '  No,  sir,  I  will  tell  you 
the  truth :  I  waa  very  bad,  and  went  to  Mr.  L.  (the  vicar)  to  see  if  he  would 
Sne  me  something,  and  he  said  to  me, '  D.,  you  never  come  to  church.'  '  Oh  yes, 
tti  I  do.'  •  I  never  sec  you.'  *  I  sit  where  you  can't  see  me.'  I  replied,  *  Then, 
^Am,  you  told  a  He  to  please  him  ;  that  was  a  very  wicked  thing.'  '  Yes,  sir,  but 
tf  I  had  told  him  I  did  not  go,  he  would  not  give  me  anything.'  I  reasoned  with 
tbe  poor  man,  and  then  proceeded  to  ask,  '  What  did  he  give  you,  William  }*  'He 
P^t  me  five  shillings,  sir,  and  said,  '  Well,  D.,  if  you  stick  to  me,  I'll  stick  to  you.' 
I  like  yon  better  than  I  do  Mr.  L.,  but  I  must  go  to  church  sometimes.'  This  poor 
BIO  is  a  specimen  of  many  of  the  poor  of  this  place.  But  in  the  midst  of  these 
'llBdennces  God  has  not  permitted  us  to  labour  in  vain. 

"Hiere  is  a  third  reason  to  be  assigned  for  our  not  increasing  more  in  numbers, 
^1  the  want  of  employment  in  the  neighbourhood  for  our  youthful  hearers,  by 
^^  they  are  driven  to  a  distance  to  earn  a  livelihood.    Could  the  members  of  our 
^""^  nspectable  families  have  found  employment  in  their  native  villages,  they 
^^  have  gladly  remained  at  home,  and  would  have  been  usefully  engaged,  some 
of  them,  at  least,  in  forwarding  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  holding  up  the  hands  of 
their  minnter.     But  as  soon  as  we  see  them  enter  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  on 
^  Urd's  side,  they  are  removed  to  other  places.     I  could  refer  to  nearly  twenty 
^  removals  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.     Some  of 
^  were  members,  and  others  were  in  a  hopeful  state.    One  is  now  in  trade  in 
'''""^1  and  is  usefully  employed  as  a  lay  preacher  and  Sunday'School  teacher, 
^''other  has  been  trained  in  the  Borough-road  school,  and  is  now  in  Norfolk ;  and 
•e»eni  others  are  very  usefully  employed  in  various  places.    Thus  larger  churches 
^  towns  re^  some  of  the  good  resulting  from  our   nllage  labours.    Who  can 
""'•''ffe  the  good  that  results  from  the  labours  of  your  Agent  even  in  reference  to 
^  joung  jnst  referred  to  ?    Had  there  been  no  missionary  in  their  neighbourhood, 
^^  would  have  been  the  state  of  their  minds  and  morals !    Would  they  not  have 
^  forth  and  probably  become  the  companions  of  them  that  do  evil,  and  added  to 
^  P<>iaonou8  influence  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  located  ?    But  now,  behold 
^  ^  standard-bearers,  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ !    They  may  not  be  in 
"•  ^wemoit  ranks  on  the  field,  but  they  are  found  vrith  the  lambs,  or  collecting  the 
**•**«>«*  in  the  desert  places." 
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IRISH  EVANGELICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  NEW  STATION. 

The  Committee  have  recently  adopted  as  a  station  the  little  town  of  Ballybay  and 
its  neighbourhood,  to  which  they  sent  one  of  their  agents,  the  Rev.  A.  Gordon,  A.M. 
of  Londonderry.  Mr.  Jennings  has  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Mr.  Gordon  during  the 
visit  of  the  latter  to  the  new  field  of  labour.  From  his  journal  it  appears,  that  a 
door  is  open  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  there,  and  a  voice  it  addressed  to 
the  Society,  "  Come  over  and  help  us.' 


If 


LABOURS  OF  THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS. 

Besides  the  agents,  pastors,  missionaries,  and  Scripture  readers,  statedly  occupied 
in  their  several  locations,  the  Committee  have  frequently  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  students  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  our  academical  in- 
stitutions in  Great  Britain.  During  the  last  vacation,  three  of  these  young  brethren 
were  employed  in  extensive  missionary  tours  in  Ireland ;  and  the  Committee  fed 
great  satisfl^ion  in  stating,  that  their  labours  were  highly  acceptable.  A^lierever 
they  went  they  were  received  with  great  cordiality,  treated  with  uniform  kindness, 
and  listened  to,  as  they  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  vdth  the  deepest 
attention.  Mr.  William  Dougan,  from  Cheshunt  College,  was  appointed  by  the 
Committee  to  labour,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  S.  Shaw,  the  Society's  long- 
tried  and  highly  respected  friend,  at  Moy,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  He  is  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  thus  expresses  his  views  to  the  Committee : — 

"I  was  very  much  pleased  and  encouraged  by  my  visit  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  hope  that,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  the  preaching  of  the  blessed  Gospel  was  not 
altogether  ineffectual  in  furthering  the  great  and  glorious  end  for  which  it  was 
designed.  In  some  instances  impressions  were  made ;  0  that  they  may  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  1  I  am  happy  to  inform  your  Society 
that  my  fellow-countrymen  are  exhibiting  more  of  an  independent  spirit  in  matters 
of  faith  than  hitherto.  A  spirit  of  inquury  seems  to  be  excited  concerning  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  a  circumstance  truly  encouraging  to  any  friend  of  IrdanJ, 
inasmuch  as  wherever  and  whenever  it  is  to  be  found,  the  first  step  has  been  taken 
to  enlightenment  and  reform." 

Mr.  Richard  Garvey  of  Highbury  College,  was  sent  to  his  native  dty,  Limerick, 
to  labour  in  that  county  and  elsewhere,  as  he  may  be  advised  by  the  Rev.  J.  K. 
Williams,  whom  the  society  has  recently  introdnced  to  the  church  at  that  place. 
Mr.  Garvey  was  diligently  employed  during  his  entire  vacation.  He  not  only 
preached  in  Limerick  and  its  vicinity,  but  also  visited  Tralee,  in  the  connty  of 
Kerry.  lie  was  everywhere  received  with  great  kindness,  and  his  laboniB  proved 
acceptable,  and  were  desired  more  frequently  than  his  limited  stay  permitted. 

Mr.  Wm.  Shaw,  of  Highbury  College,  was  instructed  by  the  Committee  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  to  itinerate  under  direction  of  the  Sodety's  valued 
friend,  the  Rev.  P.  Finan,  of  Newtown-limavady,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry. 
The  following  remarks  are  interesting  : 

"  In  Cookstown  there  are  three  very  excellent  Presbyterian  ministers.     I  spent 
two  Sabbaths  here,  and  was  admitted  into  their  pulpits  in  the  mornings,  and  had  an 
evening  meeting,  which  they  announced  for  me.     The  congregations  were  veiy^ 
good.    There  are  some  friends  in  this  town  who  are  Independent  in  prindple,  bi^ 
remain  in  the  Presbyterian  connexion  from  attachment  to  their  ministers.    Whei^^ 
the  minister  is  a  good  man,  and  where  disciphne  is  attended  to,  the  practical  work.— 
ing  of  one  of  these  churches  differs  little  from  our  own  :  regium  domtm  is 
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chief  diff^enoe ;  but  the  course  of  events  will  soon  compel  them  to  give  this  up ; 
I  know  prepsrstions  are  making  in  the  body  for  such  a  contingency.  Should  this 
erent  take  place,  the  Presbyterians  appear  to  me  to  be  the  body  fitted  to  bless 
Iidind.  Their  rising  ministry  are  most  devoted  men ;  they  are  a  strong  1)ody,  and 
their  Ureugtk  u  m  ike  eauniiy :  they  are  united.  I  preached  also  in  Stewartstown 
in  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  to  a  good  congregation/' 


COLONIAL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

PLANS  OF  OPKBATION  AND  FROSPKCTS  OF  SUCCESS. 

"There  can  be,  I  think,  no  more  useful  or  more  sacred  task  than  assisting  in 
fonniDg  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  a  new  people ;  it  U  the  surest  and 
kU  kmi  <f  wdssimuary  ladour.  I  sometimes  think  that  if  the  government  would 
Bike  me  a  bishop,  or  principal  of  a  college  or  school,  or  both  together,  in  such  a 
pkee  IS  Vsn  Diemen's  Land,  and  during  your  government,  I  could  be  tempted  to 
ttnignte  with  all  my  family  for  good  and  all." — The  late  Dr.  Artiold,  (/  Rugby,  in 
•  Utter  to  Sir  John  FrankUn,  while  Governor  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land. 

It  ii  eridently  the  will  of  God  that  England  should  be  a  colonising  power  on  a 
Mile  of  extent  and  importance  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Look  at 
^  fiKti.  One  great  and  growing  empire  has  already  arisen  out  of  British  colonis- 
*tioD--the  United  States  of  North  America — a  nation  which,  after  every  fault  and 
Anwbsckhas  been  admitted,  is  undeniably  one  of  the  greatest  powers,  and  one  of  the 
S'citttt  hopes  of  the  human  race — a  nation,  too,  whose  glories  lie  in  the  future,  not 
in  the.  pist.  This  is  the  first  result,  and  a  magnificent  result  it  is,  of  British 
colooiMtion.  Compare  English  Protestant  colonisation  in  North  America  at  the 
^iiBineiicement  of  its  third  century,  with  Spanish  Papal  colonisation  in  South 
^Bcria  St  the  beginning  of  its  fourth  century ! 

Then,  when  colonisation  in  the  United  States  had  completed  its  proper  work, 
^ben  the  settlements  there  had  been  nursed  and  protected  till  they  needed  guard- 
■athip  snd  could  submit  to  control  no  longer, — then,  that  England  might  still 
Pmoeits  allotted  work  of  colonising,  new  regions  were  subjected  to  her  sway. 
'^iS^  Canada  was  then  a  recent  acquisition.  Success  in  war  had  also  recently 
^^pleted  the  dominion  of  Britain  over  the  northern  regions  of  America  on  the 
^^tic— Cape  Breton,  New  Brunsvrick,  Nova  Scotia.  Discovery  had  established 
the  dsims  of  our  country  to  the  vaM  regions  of  the  Pacific.  These  were  all  regions 
forSaiUad  properly  to  colonise,  to  people  with  her  sons,  to  subdue  by  their  labours, 
^  coTer  with  her  institutions ;  for  they  were  unoccupied,  or  their  wide  surface  hut 
'P'iBkled  over  with  feeble  and  wasting  tribes  of  barbarians. 

Neirly  a  half-century  of  wars  and  commotions  followed  after  the  acknowledgment 
^American  independency,  during  which  the  resources  of  Britain  were  consumed  in 
^  other  enterprises  than  colonisation.  But  it  was  not  the  less  in  the  mind  of 
^  to  plant  firom  the  British  stock  in  far  lands.  Those  lauds  were  already  secured 
^  opened  for  the  purpose.  The  return  of  peace  brought  wants  for  which 
^^^^^Biittba  offered  the  true  remedy.  An  ancient  people  crowded,  agitated,  ill- 
K'^'^'iied,  could  not  but  produce  calamities  that  needed  an  asylum,  enterprise  that 
^^'W  for  a  field,  and,  alas  !  crimes  that  required  a  banishment  far  from  their  native 
^  Thus  originated  the  second  period,  now  in  full  activity,  of  British  colonisation. 
^^^  two  millions  of  our  fellow-snbjects  are  laying  the  foundations  of  at  least 
^  or  four  new  empires  of  British  origin,  language,  and  character.  It  is  keeping 
'•  Within  bounds  to  affirm  that  they  are  commencing  the  occupancy  of  salubrious 
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and  fertile  regions  sevenfold  the  extent  of  their  native  islands.    What  a  thoi 
What  a  prospect  to  occupy  the  mind  of  an  Englishman,  of  an  English  Chrittiaii 

Colonisation  is  the  highest  destiny  of  a  people.  Commerce  may  move  to 
shores  and  ports,  institutions  may  decay  or  fall  hy  violence,  national  eneigj 
virtue  may  decline ;  but  when  a  nation  has  re-produced  itself  in  empires  ymmg 
it  is  old,  and  where  its  old  experience  is  their  starting-point  of  knowledge 
fame,  then  indeed  we  may  ask,  When  shall  be  bom  the  historian  of  its  "  d< 
and  faU  ?*' 

What  Christian  doubts  that  Providence  rules  the  nations  for  the  sake  of  ( 
tianity  ? — That  the  rise  and  faU  of  empires  are  equally  brought  about  for  th 
purpose  of  subserving  the  interests  of  Messiah's  kingdom  ? — That  the  Idngdon 
nation  that  will  not  serve  him  shall  perish  ?    Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  assertec 
all  merely  human  interests  of  security,  liberty,  knowledge,  wealth,  can  be  i 
advanced  only  in  proportion  as  the  triumph  of  true  Christianity  is  advanced, 
then  is  to  be  the  reUgioua  character  of  British  colonisation  ?    Shall  the  mi 
history  of  those  future  empires  be  vnitten  in  dark  and  bloody  characters  ? 
they  repeat  the  tragedies  of  superstition  and  persecution  so  fismiliar  in  the 
What  a  question  is  this !     Can  we — ^the  Independent  churches  of  Britain— ci 
solve  it  ?    Can  we  assist  in  its  solution  ?    Can  we  do  something,  can  we  d« 
part,  to  vnite  the  future  fair  in  the  destinies  of  our  colonies,  and,  through  the 
our  race? 

Now  who  does  not  see  that  at  this  period  of  new  impulse  and  activity,  vrithi 
the  mind  of  almost  the  whole  world  is  now  moved,  ancient  tyrannies,  ihaA 
seemed  for  a  long  space  to  be  baffled  and  torpid,  are  bestirring  themselves  to  re 
lost  dominion;  and  that  Rome  aspires  to  a  third  conquest  of  the  world? 
British  colonies  are  the  theatre  of  these  designs  in  their  greatest  activity, 
render  them  feudal  and  aristocratic  in  their  institutions,  superstitious  and  pq 
their  religion ;  to  restore  there  the  spirit,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  forma  i 
middle  ages ;  or,  at  the  least,  to  make  new  forms  the  channel  of  old  dominatio 
the  favourite  hope  and  enterprise  of  the  whole  class  of  those  attached  to 
and  prelatical  dominion  in  the  church  of  Christ.  This  design  they  are  proaec 
vrith  skill  and  vigour.  They  have  great  resources,  skilful  plans,  devoted  age 
and  diversified  means.  Will  they  be  successful  ?  No,  it  is  impossible ;  or,  i 
sible,  on  one  supposition  only,  that  is,  the  inactive  apathy  of  evangelical  Chris 
Let  Congregational  churches  contribute  their  faithful  efforts  to  deprive  them  o 
forlorn  hope  of  triumph. 

Such  are  the  principles  of  this  great  cause  of  Colonial  Missions  now  thm  i 
pleaded  with  the  British  Independent  churches.    What,  then,  are  the  facta  ai 
relate  to  the  part  those  churches  are  bearing  in  the  great  attempt  to  difVbse  the 
and  liberty,  the  power  and  blessings  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  colonial  emp 
Britain  ?    In  part,  most  encouraging ;  in  part,  no  less  discouraging.    What  is  ' 
admirable  ;  what  is  neglected,  afflictive.    The  liberal,  constant  contributions  ci 
churches  seem  worthy  of  the  cause,  and  to  promise  greater  efforts  hereafter, 
deafness  to  all  appeals  of  some  churches  which  have  never  yet  assisted — the  sc 
sums  rarely,  perhaps  but  once,  sent  from  others,  are  very  disheartening.    Tie  ] 
occupied,  the   brethren  sent,  the  success  realised,  wherever  the  work  bai 
entered  on,  are  all  delightful.    But  the  thought  that  wherever  one  faithful  bn 
has  been  sent,  there  ought  at  least  to  be  two ;  that  from  many  stations  of  | 
importance  ministers  have  been  applied  for  in  vain,  till  applications  have  oesac 
despair  of  success ;  that  the  wide  extension  of  the  work  is  prevented  by  one 
cause,  the  want  of  pecuniary  means ;  all  this  is  very  depressing,  and  lesdi  to 
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iiqauT,  Why  is  the  best  cause  the  most  feebly  worked  ?    Why  is  there  the  least 
zeal  for  the  diffiision  of  the  best  principles  ? 

At  to  the  Yiews  on  which  the  Colonial  Missions  of  the  Independent  churches  are 
coodocted,  they  are  such  as  follow : — 

1.  To  aim  at  occupying,  first,  the  principal  posts,  the  chief  towns,  such  as  Sydney, 
Tonmto,  Montreal,  Adelaide,  Quebec,  St.  John. 

2.  To  place  in  these  central,  influential  posts,  able  brethren,  qualified  to  be 
mister>bailders ;  which  has  been,  by  God's  favour,  most  successfully  efiected 
hitberto. 

3.  To  do  no  more  for  the  brethren  sent  forth,  or  in  aid  of  the  people  receiving 
tkm,  thin  is  really  necessary ;  aiming  to  render  the  work,  in  part  from  the  first, 
ud,  IS  loon  IS  possible,  entirely,  self-sustained. 

4.  To  commence  early  the  training  of  a  colonial-bom  and  a  colonial-educated 
nuBBtiy ;  which  important  design  is  already  proceeding  most  favourably  at  Toronto 
ttdMontresl 

&•  To  ict  uniformly  on  the  recognised  principles  of  our  churches,  not  exercising 
donunioD  er  interference  with  them,  but  only  administering  public  funds  with 
^ithfobeu  and  discretion,  and  abstaining  entirely  from  the  acceptance  of  pecuniary 
ud  from  Government  in  every  form. 

Ai  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  already  made  by  the  Congre- 
ptional  churches  in  this  interesting  department  of  the  great  missionary  field,  it  is 
^  be  traced  in  such  facts  as  the  foUovring : — 

I.  A  hopeful,  commencement  has  been  made.  At  home  a  strong  and  general 
^presiion  has  been  produced  in  favour  of  the  enterprise.  In  the  colonies  a  band 
<tf  ftithfiil  and  able  brethren  has  been  secured.  All  that  has  been  effected  seems 
*^^  and  based  on  right  principles.  The  standard  of  our  distinctive  truths  has 
^  laiied  extensively  in  the  colonies.  They  have  been  clearly  expounded,  and  are 
S'*^  ^blic  attention. 

2.  In  a  short  period  much  has  been  accomplished.   In  the  ninth  year  of  operation 

^'  can  enumerate  about  sixty  churches  in  the  colonies,  containing  probably  about 

^^  members,  the  erection  of  more  than  sixty  chapels,  the  establishment  of  two 

*^*<iemies,  the  opening  of  many  schools.    Great  good  has  also  been  effected,  which 

^'^  not  admit  of  statement  in  numbers,  or  even  in  definite  facts.     Influence  has 

^^  exerted — a  testimony  for  truth  borne — a  home  for  expatriated  brethren  and 

^'^^ers  prorided — many  souls  have  been  converted — the  cause  of  religious  and  civil 

^^^^dom  has  been  strengthened — ^the  tone  of  piety  and  discipline  in  churches,  and  of 

^'^^nls  in  society,  has  been  advanced.    In  a  word,  the  seeds  of  good  have  been 

^^^ely  sown  in  various  forms. 

And  then  who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things  ?  In  a  peculiar,  eminent 
^^liee.  Colonial  Missions  are  a  work  for  the  future.  Colonies  are  new  nations, 
yo^mg  DAtions.  In  their  future  destiny,  their  future  might,  they  will  be  what  by 
P'^esent  influences  the  elements  of  their  institutions  and  character  are  made.  If  the 
^^^^vigiegational  churches  cannot  seize  this  thought  and  work  upon  it,  they  are  not 
^^tual  to  a  great  work,  and  will  lose  irrecoverably  a  great  opportunity.  Is  not  Chris- 
^i^7  itself  all  for  the  future — filled  with  prediction  and  promise  of  a  coming 
^(^ininion,  a  growing  empire  ? 

For  this  work,  enlightened  interest,  fervent  prayers,  and  liberal  contributions  are 

••niestly  aouglit.     It  needs  them.     It  deserves  them.     What  should  prevent  this 

Society  from  securing  an  income  of  £5000  annually  forthwith,  and  with  subsequent 

^■oesse?     Nothing  but  the  want  of  growing  piety,  wisdom,  and  zeal  in  the 

(horches. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHBS. 

Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  Meetings  for  1845. — ^The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congregational  Union  announces  with  much  pleasure  that  the  Rev. 
John  Burnet,  of  Camherwell,  has  engaged  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Annual 
Assembly  of  the  Union  in  May  next,  and  of  the  actjourned  meeting  thereof  in  the 
following  October. 

Publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Delegates  of  Colleges. — ^The 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this  important  meeting  will  be  forthwith  published ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  extensively  read,  and  receive  candid  and  thought- 
ful attention.  They  will,  no  doubt,  impress  every  one  who  peruses  them  carefully 
with  a  conviction  that  they  present  our  collegiate  education  for  the  ministry  before 
him  with  strong  additional  claims  on  his  confidence  and  support.  The  unanimous 
conclusions  of  such  a  body  of  tutors  and  managers  of  colleges  as  was  then  assem- 
bled, must,  doubtless,  be  taken  as  representing  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the 
entire  class  represented.  And  most  satisfactory  must  such  a  consideration  be 
regarded.    For  it  will  be  found, 

1 .  That  an  ardent  and  honourable  zeal  for  learning  was  displayed — an  enlight- 
ened  conviction  of  its  value — a  fearless  persuasion  that  sound  scholarship  is  entirely 
in  harmony  with  genuine  Christianity,  not  only  in  its  external  evidences  and 
literature,  but  also  in  its  inward,  vital  spirit.  It  was  felt  and  avowed  that  Congre- 
gational ministers  must  be  educated  men,  and  that  there  must  always  be  among 
them  a  class,  a  numerous  class,  of  deeply  learned  scholars.  It  was  maintained  that 
all  our  pastors  should  be  trained  and  educated  in  the  best  manner  possible  to  their 
respective  abilities  and  circumstances. 

2.  There  was  also  manifested  a  deep  and  active  persuasion,  that  learning  with  all 
its  importance  holds  but  a  subordinate  place  in  the  thorough  furnishing  of  a  Christian 
minister.  Religion  was  felt  to  be  the  first  thing  in  a  minister  of  religion.  Personal 
piety,  deep,  ardent,  and  practical,  with  soundness  of  theological  views — a.  dear  firm 
hold  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints — ^was  constantly  in  all  the  diacnssioiis 
of  the  Conference  prominently  advanced  and  maintained.  There  was  not  a  tinge 
of  the  fatal  error  of  aiming  at  scholarship  to  the  neglect  of  spirituality. 

3.  The  necessity  that  Congregational  ministers  should  be  preachers~emi]ient  far 
preaching — ^was  moreover  strongly  avowed.  It  was  perceived  that  piety,  orthodoxy, 
and  learning  must  in  our  ministers  be  rendered  available  for  usefulness,  chiefly  by 
being  wrought  into  a  public  ministry,  eminently  adapted,  both  in  matter  and  in 
manner,  for  powerful  impression ;  as  also,  that  education  for  the  ministry  in  our 
colleges  must  be  conducted  with  this  view— not  to  render  our  brethren  sdiolars, 
students,  and  writers  only  or  chiefly;  but  to  qualify  them  for  tnily  successfnl 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  reference  to  the  views  of  our  churches,  and  the  wants  of 
our  country. 

4.  Nor  was  the  least  wish  expressed  to  limit  our  ministry  to  brethren  capable  of  a 
learned  education.     It  was  perceived  and  cheerfully  acknowledged,  that  many  may 
be  qualified  for  great  usefulness,  as  preachers  and  pastors,  by  whom  scholanhip* 
based  on  a  thorough  training  in  classical  and  mathematical  studies  is  quite  unattain- 
able from  various  causes — such  as  want  of  adaptation  for  those  studies  in  their 
of  mind,  deficiency  in  early  school  education,  or  late  period  of  life  at  which 
enter  on  ministerial  pursuits.    The  Conference  felt  that  valuable  brethren  of  this 
class  must  not  be  rejected,  or  discouraged  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  btf 
introduced  to  public  labour  with  no  advantages  of  mental  culture  and  aequired 
knowledge.    Therefore,  the  judgment  of  the  Conference  was,  that  ministers 
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pctent  for  the  work  would  be  doing  mobt  excellent  service  to  the  churches  by 
receiTing  a  few  such  brethren  into  their  own  homes,  to  give  them  the  best  training 
poMible  in  general  knowledge,  and  especially  in  theology,  through  the  medium  of 
their  native  language. 

5.  The  old  and  established  doctrine  of  the  Congregational  churches,  that  the 
kgitimate  call  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  is  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  He 
imparts  ministerial  gifts,  infuses  the  ministerial  spirit,  and  opens  His  will  in  provi. 
dence  to  those  whom  He  designs  for  this  sacred  calling — received  distinct  and 
OMnimoQs  acknowledgment  from  the  Conference.  It  was  owned  that  education  for 
the  ministry  must  be  based  on  this  view,  and  conducted  in  harmony  with  it — that 
there  must  be  a  constant,  watchful  care,  to  educate  for  the  ministry,  so  far  as 
homsn  discernment  can  lie  a  guide  in  such  an  affair,  those  only  whom  Christ 
<IoigM  for  the  work. 

^^,  then,  arc  the  ends  to  be  answered  by  this  Conference  ?  One  principal  end 
is  to  eondhate  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever  the  confidence  of  the  churches  in  our 
system  of  ministerial  education ;  to  interest  them  in  it  more  deeply  than  heretofore 
tt  in  affair  of  the  utmost  importance,  indeed  necessity,  to  them ;  to  engage  the 
churches  and  their  pastors  to  a  more  active  discharge  of  their  appropriate  duties  in 
this  work  of  common  concernment  and  serious  import.  And  what  are  the  duties  of 
piston  and  churches  in  relation  to  this  great  work  ? 

1.  Prayer,  that  Christ  would  raise  up  young  brethren  every  way  qualified  for  his 
iiiiiustry—^hat  the  numbers  of  such  may  be  greater,  and  their  mental  and  religious 
*'*<Jo'inents  more  eminent.  Then,  that  in  this  thing  they  would  watch  unto  prayer. 
Lookout  for  the  young  men  for  whom  they  have  prayed.  That  they  would  be 
^hful  in  thii  matter — ^fiaithfully  encouraging  every  young  brother  of  appropriate 
'^■'■cter  and  gifts,  as  £aithfiUly  dUcour aging  every  apparently  mistaken  or  presuming 
■«l»nnt  to  the  holy  ministry. 

2.  Prayer,  frequent,  distinct,  and  public,  for  the  colleges — for  the  tutors,  and  for 
the  itodents.  Prayer  so  offered  in  faith  and  love  as  to  reach  the  Divine  throne ; 
^  so  offered  too,  as  to  answer  the  subordinate  ends  of  interesting  more  deeply  the 
Biub  of  Chiistians  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  of  encouraging  both  the 
t<*chen  and  the  taught  in  them  by  the  thought  that  many  prayers  ascend  to  God 
«» their  behalf. 

3.  Kindness  to  the  young  brethren  training  for  the  ministry  in  the  colleges.  The 
*''^^'sm  of  pastors  in  noticing  them,  advising  them,  encouraging  them,  employing 
then  in  occasional  public  service.  The  kindness  of  the  people  in  hearing  them  with 
^*^^\  cheering  them  with  a  word  of  commendation  when  deserved ;  manifesting 
^  ifliBctioQ  in  a  word  of  wise  advice,  or  faithful  reproof  if  really  needed.  In 
1^  making  it  apparent  that  the  colleges  and  their  students  are  the  hope,  not  the 
***!  of  the  churches ;  are  regarded  with  affection  and  confidence,  not  with  jealousy. 

^-  Pecuniary  contributions  in  their  support.  These  are  greatly,  very  greatly 
"^^^  With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  twelve  colleges  represented  at  the 
Terence  are  crippled  for  want  of  enlarged  financial  means.  Several  are  in 
^^y  uicreasing  arrears.  None  are  able  to  secure  for  young  brethren  desirous  to 
'"t^i  that  year  of  previous  residence  and  study  with  some  wise  minister,  which  on 
^  ground,  literary,  moral,  and  religious,  is  felt  to  be  all  but  indispensable  to  the 
"•"^tti  of  our  collegiate  system.  Now  every  enlightened  member  of  our  churches,  to 
^W  means  it  is  at  all  possible,  should  be  an  annual  subscriber  to  some  one  college 
*  ^*ttt.  Bvery  chorch  should,  once  a  year,  collect  for  that  college  which  is 
^^"^^  from  whsterer  cause  to  have  the  strongest  claim  on  the  support  of  each 
'^'"^  mpeetitaly.  There  is  no  mission,  foreign,  home,  or  colonial — there  is  no 
^  ^  fiitteii,  spiriiaal  or  temporal,  that  has  a  prior  or  nearer  cUum  on  our 
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churches  than  this  work  of  providing  for  themselves  a  fiuthful  ministry  in  conttaiit 
succession,  and  sufficient  numbers;  because  every  other  good  work  will  find  its 
surest  advancement  in  a  previous  care  for  an  efficient  ministry.  There  is  no  claim 
on  public  contribution  that  more  requires  public  advocacy  than  this  of  education  for 
the  ministry.  The  annual  sermon  would  diflfUse  just  sentiment  and  just  feeling  on 
this  vital  interest  of  the  churches,  and  the  prayers  of  the  occasion  would  plead  both 
with  God  and  His  people  on  its  behalf.  Money  thus  obtained  would  realise  a 
double  blessing.  The  pastors  and  the  churches  must  now  befriend  the  colleges — 
must  now  make  this  great  work  and  interest  their  own  more  than  ever  hitherto. 


ORDINATIONS,  ETC. 

The  ordination  of  the  Rev.  John  Harsant,  late  of  Homerton  College,  over  the 
Independent  church  at  Bassingboum,  Cambridgeshire,  took  place  on  the  7th  of  Nov. 
last.  The  services  of  the  day  were  commenced  by  the  Rev.  J.  Flood,  of  Mdboum, 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  offering  prayer.  The  introductory  discourse  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Morris,  of  HoUoway ;  the  usual  questions  asked  by  the  Rev.  S.  S. 
England,  of  Royston ;  the  ordination  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  H.  Madgin,  of 
Duxford;  the  charge  to  the  young  minister  delivered  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  J. 
Harsant,  of  Beaconsfield,  from  2  Tim.  iv.  5 — "  Make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry." 
After  which  the  Rev.  J.  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  oncluded  the  morning  service  by 
prayer.  About  a  hundred  gentlemen  then  retired  to  dine  in  a  room  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion ;  after  which,  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  A.  J.  Morris,  J.  C. 
Harrison,  J.  Harsant,  sen.,  J.  Harsant,  jun.,  and  Mr.  J.  Clear ;  and  Mr.  Morris  was 
unanimously  requested  to  publish  his  discourse,  to  which  he  has  kindly  acceded. 

The  evening  service  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  R.  Forsaith,  who  read  the  Scrip- 
tures and  offered  prayer.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison,  of  Edmonton,  then  preached  to 
the  people,  from  Rom.  xii.  4,  5,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Kent,  of  Biggleswade,  condnded 
the  engagements  of  the  day  by  prayer.  The  other  parts  of  the  services  were 
fulfilled  by  the  Revs.  A.  C.  Wright,  of  Melboum,  J.  Besley,  of  Bontingford, 
6.  Hobbs,  of  Foulmire,  and  J.  Stockbridge,  of  Morden.  The  whole  were  deeply 
solemn,  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  produced  an  impression  on  all  present 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  27,  1844,  the  Rev.  John  Martin  Strongman,  of  Highbory 
College,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  and  congregation  assembling  in  the  Con- 
gregational Chapel,  Farringdon.    The  Rev.  K  Tozer,  of  Witney,  opened  the  services 
by  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer.    The  discourse  upon  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  a  Christian  church,  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  H.  March,  of  Newbury^ 
The  Rev.  W.  Harris,  of  Wallingford,  asked  the  usual  questions,  and  in  the  unavoid^^ 
able  absence  of  the  Rev.  K  Frost,  of  Hungerford,  offered  the  ordination  prayer  ^ 
The  charge  to  the  minister  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  E.  Henderson,  DJ).,  Theok^^ 
gical  Tutor  of  Highbury  College ;   and  the  morning  service  conduded  with  prayc 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Larter,  of  Highworth. 

About  one  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  dinner,  after  which,  appropriate 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Campbell  and  Henderson,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Harx-ms, 
March,  and  the  newly-ordained  minister.     In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  T.  Price,    of 
Abingdon,  opened  the  service  by  reading  and  prayer,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell^ 
of  London,  delivered  an  appropriate  and  effective  address  to  the  churdi  and  coo- 
gregation,  and  the  engagements  of  the  day  were  closed  by  prayer,  offbred  by  the 
R«v.  H.  March.    Neaiiy  twenty  ministers  were  present.    A  new  organ  having  baeo 
erected,  was  opened  vpon  the  occasion.    The  chapel  was  crowded  dmiag  ^        J 
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Mnrioes ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  engagements  of  the  day,  which  were  most  delightful 
lid  encouraging,  will  leave  a  permanent  and  henefidal  impression. 

Recently,  the  Rev.  James  P.  T.  Lazarus  was  solemnly  ordained  as  pastor  of  the 
Independent  church  at  Horbury,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire.     Such  was  the  interest 
ooted  on  the  occasion,  that  the  Independent  Chapel  was  considered  too  small  to 
weonunodate  the  numbers  present,  on  which  account  the  congregation  assembled  in 
tbe  Wesleyan  Chapel,  kindly  lent  for  that  purpose.    There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
Biuiten,  who,  along  with  friends  from  a  distance,  were  most  hospitably  entertained 
at  the  mansion  of  George  Foster,  Esq.    In  the  morning  service,  the  Rev.  W.  Lamb 
rf  Wikefield,  read  the  Scriptures  and  prayed.    The  Rev.  J.  H.  Cooke,  of  Gomersal, 
deliTered  a  lucid  discourse  on  the  nature  of  a  Christian  church.    The  Rev.  T.  Roome, 
of  Sflcoats,  proposed  the  questions  to  the  candidate  for  ordination.    The  Rev.  J. 
^tt,  of  Cleckheaton,  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  accompanied  with  the  laying 
on  of  hands  of  the  brethren  present.     The  Rev.  J.  H.  Weeks>  of  Dewsbury,  con- 
cluded the  service  with  prayer. 

Tbe  sntwers  given  by  Mr.  Lazarus,  awakened  much  emotion.  Few  cheeks  were 
drj  doling  his  relation  of  the  way  by  which  the  God  of  his  fathers  led  him  to 
renounce  the  Jewish  religion,  and  to  embrace  the  Messiah.  The  confession  of  faith 
^o  characterised  by  great  simplicity  and  clearness. 

In  the  evening  the  congregation  was  still  more  numerous  than  in  the  morning. 
TbeBer.  S.  Sowerby  read  and  prayed;  after  which,  the  Rev.  J.  Bruce,  of  Howden, 
delivered  an  appropriate  and  faithful  charge  to  the  minister.  The  Rev.  J.  D.  Lor* 
nine,  of  Wakefield,  preached  the  sermon  to  the  people,  in  the  course  of  which,  special 
refernoe  was  made  to  the  Puseyism  at  present  rampant  in  the  immediate  ueighbour* 
iMod;  whilst  the  people  were  judiciously  counselled  to  beware  of  its  insidious  and 
•Wwhre  spirit.  The  Rev.  B.  Firth,  of  Wike,  concluded  the  solemn  and  refreshing 
■•^^  of  the  day  with  prayer. 

Mr.  Richard  Henr\'  Smith,  from  Highbury  College,  ha^  accepted  a  unanimous  invi* 
^ioD  from  the  diurch  and  congregation  at  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Davison,  late  of  Rotherham  College,  has  accepted  an  unanimous  invita- 
^0  from  tbe  retiring  pastor,  (Rev.  D.  Clark,)  and  the  church  and  congregation 
""^tiling  for  Divine  worship  at  the  Independent  Chapel,  Dronfield,  Derbyshire. 

^  Wednesday,  December  18,  1844,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Lord  was  ordained  to  the 
P^i^onl  office,  over  the  recently-formed  Congregational  church  worshipping  in  the 
^^"tttlir  Chapel,  Hersham,  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey.  The  Rev.  B.  H.  Kluht,  of 
T*ickeoham,  commenced  by  reading  and  prayer.  The  Rev.  J.  Matheson,  D.D.,  of 
^00,  lucidly  stated  the  nature  of  a  Christian  church.  The  Rev.  J.  Churchill,  late 
^IHttoo,  asked  the  usual  questions.  The  Rev.  E.  Miller,  of  Chiswick,  offered  up 
w  ordmation  prayer,  which  was  accompanied  with  the  imposition  of  hands.  The 
^«  J.  Edwards,  of  Kingston,  delivered  a  very  impressive  charge,  from  1  Timothy 
>*•  (,  to  minister  and  people.  The  Rev.  S.  Schofield  concluded  by  prayer.  In 
^  erening  a  special  service  was  held  for  devotion.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Schofield  and 
Doht  delivered  addresses ;  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Anderson,  West,  Newbery,  Stoveus, 
^  Urd,  assisted  in  the  services.  The  church,  which  is  the  fruit  of  Home  Missionary 
"l^f  was  formed  on  the  21st  October  last,  the  Rev.  J.  Edwards  presiding; 
^ty-two  persons  tmited  themselves  together  to  compose  the  church.  Mr.  Lord, 
^  Home  Missionary  Society's  agent,  was  elected  to  the  pastorate,  by  the  unani* 
^^  oonaent  of  the  church  ;  and  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
^  of  a  deacon.  May  God  smile  upon  the  infant  church  and  its  officers,  and  add 
^tbem  many  wadh,  who  shall  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord ! 

^  Itev.  S.  Ilillyard,  late  of  Runcorn,  has  accepted  a  very  cordial  and  unanimoui 
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invitation  from  the  church  and  congregation  assembling  at  the  Old  Indej 
Chapel,  Bedworth,  Warwickshire,  and  will,  D.  v.,  enter  upon  his  stated  labo 
first  Lord's-day  in  March. 


New  Chapsls. — Isle  of  Anolbsea.  The  following  six  new  chapels  hK\ 
erected  and  opened  for  Divine  worship,  in  the  island  of  Anglesea,  in  ooi 
with  the  Independents,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years, — Bodgadfa,  an 
care  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jones,  Amlwch ;  lalwrn,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Beet,  Pentraeth ;  Llangefrie,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  D.  Davies ;  Glanyrafon,  L 
and  Brynsiencyn,  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  ministers  of  the  county. 


THE  WYCLIFFE  SOCIETY. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  issue  of  the  first  volume  of  this  important  I 
which  consists  of  "  The  Tracts  and  Treatises  of  John  de  Wycliffe,  D.D. 
Selections  and  Translations  from  his  manuscripts  and  Latin  works.  With  ai 
ductory  Memoir,  by  Dr.  Vaughan.''  It  is  in  every  respect  an  encouragin 
mencement.  A  volume  of  the  treatises  of  the  Rev.  David  Clarkson,  B.D.  to 
fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  the  tutor  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  the  si 
of  Dr.  John  Owen,  is  at  press ;  and  will  be  followed  by  a  volume  of  the  p 
the  admirable  John  Robinson,  the  father  of  Congregationalism  in  New  E 
These  will  be  given  by  the  Committee  for  the  first  year's  subscription ;  i 
second  year's  subscription  will  not  be  called  for  till  Clarkson's  volume  hi 
delivered.  We  venture  to  express  a  hope,  that  now  the  Society  is  fairly  i 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Congregational  Union  who  have  not  yet  sub 
will  forward  their  names  to  the  Secretaries  without  delav. 


EXTINCTION  OF  THE  DEBT  ON  DUCIE  CHAPEL,  MANCHEST 

About  the  year  1838  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Nolan,  at  that  time  in  the  service  oft 
Evangelical  Society,  was  induced  by  a  few  zealous  friends  at  Manchester  to  un 
a  mission  in  a  low  and  neglected  part  of  that  populous  town,  mainly  inhal 
the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish  residents.  A  building  that  had  been  used  as  a 
hospital,  situated  in  a  dark  and  dirty  street  in  George's  Road,  was  obtaii 
temporary  accommodation  secured.  He  commenced  his  labours  there 
knowing  one  person  who  would  attend  upon  him,  but  God  prospered  the 
many  of  his  poor  countrymen  listened,  other  friends  gathered  round,  a  S 
school  was  opened,  a  church  formed,  a  town  missionary  employed,  and  it 
a  new  chapel  was  built,  capable  of  holding  1000  persons,  and  with  300  sitt 
the  poor.  This  chaste  and  beautiful  structure,  one  of  the  best  in  Manchest 
with  the  site  nearly  JS6000.  After  very  liberal  efforts  there  remained  a  i 
£1400  unpaid.  It  was  resolved  at  the  close  of  last  year  to  blot  it  out,  and 
evening  of  the  first  of  January,  1845,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  school-room  I 
the  chapel,  to  celebrate  its  extinction.  Charles  Hindley,  Esq.,  M.P.  pretid 
was  supported  by  Alderman  Kershaw,  Alderman  Burd,  Alderman  William 
George  Hadfield,  Esq.,  Joseph  Thompson,  Esq. ;  about  500  friends  were  preie 
Nolan  delivered  a  highly  interesting  address,  from  which  it  appears  that  on  tli 
a  complete  apparatus  of  evangelical  benevolence  has  been  constructed.  The 
hat  140  members,  there  are  500  children  in  the  Sabbath-schools,  there  is  a  CI 
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Instruction  Association,  that  last  year  paid  2100  visits  to  the  poor,  and  they  have 

ilio  a  Woildng  Men's  Benefit  Club  that  has  enrolled  in  two  years  2700  members, 

and  has  funded  iSdOO. 
Most  cordially  do  we  congratulate  our  esteemed  brother  Dr.  Nolan  upon  these 

renltg.  May  they  provoke  our  churches  in  large  towns,  but  especially  in  the 
metropolis,  to  multiply  such  efforts !  Our  dispensation,  as  a  people,  is  preeminently 
adapted  to  the  towns  and  cities  of  our  country.  God  grant  that  we  may  not  delay 
to  fulfil  it,  till  a  free  and  independent  church  of  Christ  is  founded  wherever  the 
inpolation  may  require  the  boon  ! 


EXTINCTION  OF  CHAPEL  DEBTS  AT  LEEDS. 

The  Congregational  churches  in  this  important  tovni  are  well  known  for  their 
intelligence,  public  spirit,  and  cordial  fellowship  in  the  Gospel.  They  have  just 
accomplished  a  task  that  is  highly  creditable  to  their  liberality,  and  which  we  trust 
will  provoke  many  other  churches  to  "  go  and  do  likewise." 

Belgrave  Chapel,  occupied  by  the  church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Hamilton, 
^  erected  in  1836,  at  a  cost,  for  building  and  site,  of  £5500.  East  Parade  Chapel 
vas  erected  in  1841,  by  the  church  over  which  Mr.  Ely  presides,  at  a  cost  in  land, 
(^iifioe,  furniture,  and  interest,  of  JS15,000.  On  lioth  of  these  places  of  worship  there 
*^  Iteavy  debts,  as  well  as  upon  Queen-street  Chapel,  Rev.  Thomas  Scales',  and 
^te  ChapeL  A  noble  spirit  of  zeal  has  been  excited  amongst  these  churches, 
tlui  ipring,  so  that  vrithin  six  weeks  they  have  extinguished  the  whole  amount  of 
^^  exceeding  £10,000 ;  as  under- 
East  Parade  Chapel £6,400 

Belgrave  Chapel    1,663 

Queen  Street  Chapel 1,570 

Salem  Chapel    526 

£10,159 


Truly  a  happy  instance  of  the  power  of  the  voluntary  principle  when   heartily 
Wed! 


OPENING  OF  THE   ROBY  DAY  AND   SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  MANCHESTER. 

^  church  and  congregation  assembling  at  Grosvenor-street  Chapel,  under  the 
f*>Mi  care  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Fletcher,  have  most  cordially  entered  into  the 
'^'ication  movement  of  the  Congregational  Union,  and  have  just  completed  a  fine 
•*^  building  in  the  grave-yard  behind  their  chapel,  and  over  the  tomb  of  the  venerated 
ViHiam  Roby,  who  might  almost  be  denominated  the  father  of  Independency  in 
^•achester. 

^  Roby  Day  and  Sunday  Schools  are  erected  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  archi- 
^iire.  The  front  wall  is  supported  upon  a  range  of  nine  ornamental  arches,  and 
^  bick  wall  on  iron  pillars  and  beams,  so  as  to  avoid  any  interference  with  the 
^tt  below.  The  one  pair  is  approached  by  two  staircases  (one  on  either  side)  for 
^be  boyi  and  giris,  and  consists  of  a  lofty  hbrary  and  a  school-room,  capable  of 
^^^onnnodating  about  400  chUdren ;  it  is  fitted  up  with  neat  oak  desks  and  forma. 
^^^  the  library  and  school-room,  there  are  two  class-rooms  on  this  floor.    The 
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opper  itory  contiila  of  two  cUii-rooma,  over  those  benesth,  and  one  l»ige  ud  kifly 
room  extending  over  the  irea  of  the  library  and  school-room,  on  the  one  pur,  baa^ 
■boat  90  feet  long  hy  36  feet  wide.  Farticular  ultention  hu  been  paid  to  the 
f«Dtilation  of  the  ronois,  bj  raeana  of  shafts  or  Buea  communicating  ultimately  with 
the  external  air,  and  the  plan  adopted  haa  given  general  aatiifaction. 
The  geneni  effect  of  the  building  may  be  seen  by  this  el 


A  publii:  lea  meeting  was  held  Id  (he  principal  room  on  Tnewlay  evening, 
January'  2tllh,  when  they  were  formally  opened.  The  Rev.  Richard  Fletcher  pre- 
sided, and  was  supported  by  a  large  aasemlily  of  the  influential  iniDisten  and 
lay  brethren  of  ilie  tonn  and  neighbourhood.  lie  read  a  brief  hiatorical  memoir 
on  the  progress  of  popular  education  in  our  country,  and  especially  in  the 
town  of  Manchester,  which  was  Usteued  to  with  great  interest,  and  loudly 
applauded.  Mr.  Lewis  Williams,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  wus  prevented  liy  indisposition  from  making 
the  statement,  reported  as  lo  the  cost,  A.-,  of  the  edifice,  whicb  with  the 
iaternal  fittings,  the  library,  and  inhnt.school,  would  not  exceed  £2,!00.  Another 
•ehool  ID  Ashey  Lane  is  projected,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1,400.  The  Roby  schools 
have  accommodalion  for  about  200  children  in  the  infant-school,  for  nearly  1000  in 
the  day-school,  and  for  about  the  same  numlicr  in  the  Sunday-school)  and  classes^ 
Thay  propose  to  charge  for  the  education  lo  be  given,  twopence  a-week  for  infants, 
•ad  ftmrpence  for  day  scholan  ;  tlie  course  of  instruction  being  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  drawing,  sewing,  and  many  olber  not  only 
useful  but  ornamental  sorts  of  education.  The  plan  of  education  was  that  of  the 
BritUh  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  they  have  already  engaged  teachers  to  whom 
(bey  will  pay  salaries  of  at  least  £160  a-year.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  pro. 
gresa  of  the  children,  class-rooms  are  to  be  prepareil,  into  wliic'ii  the  visiton  may  at 
any  linie  draft  classes  from  the  school  for  examination.  A  large  portion  of  the 
lower  room  is  partitioned  off  for  a  library — a  library  which  is  to  be  of  no  mean 
extent,  and  to  rcnilcr  it  as  available  as  possible,  it  will  be  fitted  up  witb  seats,  lires, 
and  ligbtSi  to  induce  Ibe  young  people  to  come  and  read. 

We  cordially  rejoice  in  these  efficient  movements,  and  trust  that  they  will  be 
■ttettded  willi  large  success. 
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BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Now  that  the  hasj  period  of  the  year  has  come,  it  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  the 
miDj  topics  which  crowd  upon  the  attention  of  the  pnhlic. 

The  news  from  India  hy  the  overland  mail  is  satisfactory,  as  peace  generally 
prenOs  throaghoat  the  peninsula.  The  new  Govemor-General,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
is  itKnnously  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  and  general  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  and  is  working  out  plain  common -sense  unprovements  in  all  directions. 
The  actnrity  of  the  Jetuit  missionaries  in  almost  every  part  of  India  is  great ;  their 
ener^  un&iling ;  and  it  is  said  that  their  influence  is  rapidly  extending  throughout 
the  country.  Their  rise  has  been  very  rapid ;  and  as  there  are  amongst  them  men 
of  high  ability  and  good  character,  so  their  efforts  cannot  fail  to  be  very  dangerous 
to  our  Protestant  missions. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  in  session,  and  the  House  of 
Representstives  has  been  occupied  with  six  or  seven  different  schemes  for  the  an- 
neiition  of  Texas,  and  for  the  upholding  and  extending  slavery  in  the  South, 
thereby.  The  parties  who  covet  this  prize  are,  however,  so  happily  divided  amongst 
themaelTes,  that  there  is  good  ground  to  hope  that  the  guilty  and  infamous  project 
^  oot  be  consnmmated,  at  least  not  during  their  present  session.  The  emissaries 
of  Rome  are  most  active  everywhere.  Thirteen  colleges  are  nov.-  under  the  charge 
of  Catholics  with  about  1300  students.  Their  efTorts  are  chiefly  in  the  Western 
States,  for  they  well  know  that  whoever  controls  the  "Western  States,  will  eventually 
1^7  the  destinies  of  that  great  republic. 

^^inQghont  Eu&OPB  the  same  elements  of  disquietude  and  change  are  in  action. 

The  Bomish  clergy  throughout  Spain  denounce  from  the  pulpit  the  sales  of 
church  lands,  that  were  effected  under  Espartero,  as  sacrilegious  spoliations,  and  de- 
Knbe  their  purchasers  as  impious ;  whilst  the  queen's  mother  is  intriguing  both 
^  the  Pope  and  the  ministry  for  their  restoration. 

M.  Goizot  has  retained  his  position  as  prime  minister  of  France  for  the  present, 
^  there  are  many  elements  at  work  that  threaten  his  overthrow.  One  of  these  is 
the  temper  of  the  popish  clergy.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  they  seem  resolved  to 
^^  another  struggle  for  ascendency.  Cardinal  De  Bonald,  the  archbishop  of 
^JOBs,  bas  published  an  extraordinary  condemnation  of  M.  Dupin's  celebrated  work 
<">  "Tbe  Liberty  of  the  Galilean  Church."  It  is  said  that  the  Cardinal  is  to  be 
^^  before  the  council  of  state,  to  answer  for  the  publication  of  this  mandate, 
*od  that  other  prelates  are  ready  to  avow  their  concurrence  with  the  views  of  the 
I'^bbkop.  So  the  old  struggle  goes  on,  for  which  the  withdravmient  of  all  State 
"iterftrence  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  appears  to  be  the  only  cure. 

'^  Tahitian  question  is  not  yet  settled,  and  the  King  is  addressed  from  all  parts 
'"Protestant  Europe  by  evangelical  Christians,  who  raourn  over  the  desolations  of 
^  nrission  in  the  Georgian  Isles. 

"Hie  once  peaceful  and  happy  cantons  of  Switzerlano  are  threatened  with  all 
»^  boTTon  of  a  domestic  warfare.  The  government  of  Lucerne,  one  of  the  most 
P'Nons  cantons,  and  almost  exclusively  popish,  have  resolved  to  receive  the  Jesuits, 
^nilit  that  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  the  largest  and  most  influential,  and  almost 
'■'"^ly  Protestant,  sternly  oppose  it.  In  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  the  hostility  of  the 
^^^  was  so  great,  that  the  council  of  state  could  not  repress  their  excitement ; 
*^  •»  the  troops  would  not  obey  them,  they  were  compelled  to  abdicate,  amidst 
'^'^  ^  "  Down  with  the  Jesuits."  These  are  some  of  the  fruits  which  the  govem- 
""•"^  <rf  Europe  will  have  to  reap  for  permitting  Pius  VII.  to  restore  that  pestilent 
*^  ia  I8U. 
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The  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assembled  on  Tuesday, 
February  3rd,  when  the  Queen  opened  the  session  in  person.  Her  Majesty's  speech 
only  hinted  at  some  of  the  intended  measures  of  her  government ;  but  in  the  debate 
thereon,  these  were  so  far  disclosed,  as  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  withdrawment  oi 
Mr.  Gladstone,  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  the  ministry.  That 
gentleman  stated,  that  some  intended  measures  respecting  Maynootk  CoUege,  had 
compelled  him  to  retire,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  explained  that  the  government  intended 
to  propose  a  Uberal  increase  m  the  grant  to  that  college  unaccompanied  by  any 
restrictions  or  regulations  as  to  religious  doctrines^  which  would  diminish  its  grace 
and  fawmr  !  The  income  tax  is  to  be  continued  in  Britain,  though  not  extended  to 
Ireland ;  and  it  is  out  of  the  surplus  moneys  created  by  that  heavy  impost,  that  this 
large  additional  grant  is  to  be  taken.  So  that  Protestant  Englishmen  are  to  be 
taxed  to  support  a  hot-bed  of  popery  and  sedition  in  Ireland.  Bur  this  must  not 
BE.  The  time  is  come  when  the  Protestantism  of  Great  Britain  must  make  a  stand. 
This  proposal  gives  an  occasion  for  an  honest  rallying  cry  that  we  must  not  let  slip : 
all  evangelical  congregations,  whether  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans, 
Baptists,  or  Independents,  throughout  the  empire,  ought,  and  we  hope  vrill,  protest 
against  such  an  act  of  national  apostacy !  We  earnestly  entreat  our  readers  to  be 
ready — a  signal  will,  in  a  few  days,  be  given  in  the  metropolis,  and  we  trust  that 
in  every  city,  town,  and  village,  where  true-hearted  Protestants  live,  a  meeting 
will  be  held  to  petition  parliament  against  this  crying  abomination ! 
*  Oxford  exhibited  a  lively  scene  on  Thursday,  Feb.  13th,  when  the  House  of 
Convocation  met  to  consider  three  propositions, — to  condemn  certain  passages  in  a 
book  of  Mr.  Ward's,  entitled  '*  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,"  to  degrade  him  from 
his  degree,  and  to  pronounce  upon  the  notorious  "  Tract  for  the  Ttmet^*  No.  XC. 
The  first  was  carried  by  777  votes  against  386 ;  the  second  was  also  adopted  by 
569  votes  against  511  ;  and  the  third  was  exting^shed  by  the  veto  of  the  senior 
Proctor,  Nobis  Procuratoribus  non  placet — which  was  followed  by  a  storm  of  cheers, 
counter-cheers,  and  hisses,  which  terminated  the  proceedings.  We  must  take 
another  opportunity  of  considering  the  merits  of  this  transaction. 

A^  Cambridge  the  Camden  Society  has  been  checked  by  Sir  H.  Jenner  Fast's 
decision  against  the  stone  altar  they  set  up  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  ta 
that  town.  It  is  said  they  contemplate  a  dissolution  of  the  Society  in  May  not. 
And  in  truth  it  is  high  time  when  the  "  grave  secretary  of  this  distinguished  Society, 
with  bishops  in  its  calendar,  saints  upon  its  seal,  and  poor  Mr.  Faulkner  at  its  back, 
has  published  his  belief  that  angels  fkmished  the  desufus  of  our  cathedrak  and  old 
abbeys^  while  the  common  masons  seemed  to  understand  their  business  without  either 
a  drawing  or  a  word  of  instruction  !  " 

We  have  other  notes  worth  transcribing,  but  our  space  forbids. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  has  been  compeUed  to  delay  the  insertion  of  several  valuable  cob- 
tributions,  but  they  will  appear  in  due  course.  He  returns  his  best  thankf  to  hiii 
gifted  brethren,  for  their  kind  co-operation. 
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THB  POPISH  COLLEGE  OF  ST.  PATRICK,  MAYNOOTH, 

IRELAND. 

As  it  is  intended  by  Her  Majesty's  government  to  ask  the  House  of 
^moDs  largely  to  increase  the  parliamentary  grant  to  this  Romish 
wmmary,  and  as  there  exists  a  great  want  of  correct  information  upon 
iti  history  and  supposed  connexion  with  the  state,  we  devote  a  few 
Pipi  to  a  subject  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  of  deep  and  solemn 
interest. 

When  the  Reformation  of  religion  was  confirmed  in  England  and 
^i^d,  by  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  '*  the  Roman  Catholics 
^▼enally  throughout  England  observed  the  act  of  uniformity,  and 
^ent  to  the  parish  churches  where  the  English  liturgy  was  constantly 
•*d.  They  continued  doing  so  for  eleven  years.  The  case  was  much 
ftesame  in  Ireland,  where  the  bishops  complied  with  the  reformation, 
*ndthe  Roman  Catholics  in  general  resorted  to  parish  churches,  in 
^bich  the  English  service  was  used,  untU  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
'^.  But  swarms  of  Jesuits  and  priests,  educated  in  the  seminaries 
^<niQded  by  King  Philip  II.  in  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the 
^inal  of  Lorraine,  in  Champagne,  (where,  pursuant  to  the  views  of 
^  founders,  they  sucked  in  as  well  the  principles  of  rebellion  as  of 
^hit  they  called  catholicity,)  coming  over  into  that  kingdom,  as  full  of 
**^  as  of  religious  views,  they  soon  prevailed  with  an  ignorant  and 
^ulous  people  to  withdraw  from  the  public  service  of  the  church."* 

^e  foreign   seminaries  here  referred  to,   were  projected  by  Dr. 

Juliana  Allen,  (afterwards  created  a  cardinal)  who  was  at  that  time 


*  Carte. 
"•  ••  VOL.  IX.  2  K 
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regius  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Douay,  which  hi 
been  recently  founded  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Connected  with  thi 
university,  an  English  college  was  established  at  the  charge  of  hi 
royal  master,  and  with  the  authority  of  Pope  Pius  V.  It  was  i 
successful,  that  Gregory  XIII.  founded  a  similar  one  at  Rome,  in  157S 
and  appropriated  the  hospital  that  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Enghs 
pilgrims  to  that  use,  and  endowed  it  with  a  yearly  income  of  four  thov 
sand  crowns.  The  famous  Robert  Persons,  an  English  Jesuit,  was  re< 
tor  of  this  college.  King  Philip  founded  another  of  these  nurseries  i 
Yalladolid,  in  the  year  1589,  and  one  at  Seville,  in  1593.  The  sam 
prince  founded  St.  Omer*s  in  Artois,  in  the  year  1596.  Besides  thesi 
in  the  next  century,  Madrid,  Louvain,  Ldege,  and  Ghent,  afforded  eac 
of  them  a  foundation  for  the  same  business,  several  of  which  cootini] 
to  the  present  time.* 

The  students  of  these  transmarine  seminaries  took  an  oath  on  the 
admission,  binding  themselves  to  receive  holy  orders,  and  to  retui 
into  England  to  convert  the  souls  of  their  kindred  and  countrymei 
who  were  infected  with  heresy,  when,  and  as  often,  as  it  should  seei 
good  to  the  superior  of  their  college  to  appoint  them. 

Pius  V.  having  excommunicated  *'  that  vassal  of  iniquity,  the  pr 
tended  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,"  and  Cardinal  Allen  being  full 
persuaded  that  she  was  a  usurper,  he  willingly  employed  his  sen 
narists  to  excite  the  English  people  to  rise  against  their  soveraif 
when  Philip  of  Spain  was  about  to  invade  the  kingdom  with 
'*  Invincible  Armada,"  and  to  execute  the  papal  bull  for  deposing 
queen.f    And  though  these  emissaries  of  Rome  did  not  succeed 
dethrone  Elizabeth,  yet  they  laboured  to  interrupt  the  r^ular 
cession,   by  seeking  to  place  a  Roman  Catholic  foreigner  upon 
throne  as  her  successor. 

The  perils  to  which  the  crown  and  realm  of  England  were  ex; 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  renewed  towards  the  c 
the  eighteenth,  though  they  proceeded  from  a  very  different  a 
Superstition  and  despotism  prompted  the  Spaniard  and  the  p 
assail  England,  but  infidelity  and  republicanism   stirred    Bor 
and  the  French  to  do  the  same.     And  as  the  Romish  priests,  ef 
in  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  colleges  of  France,  Spain,  f 
Netherlands,   were   most  wily  agents  against   Elizabeth,   so 
suspected  that   the   same  parties  were   secret  instruments 
revolutionary  conspiracy  which   sought  to   subvert    the    tfa 
George  the  ITiird. 


*  Sanders's  De  Scliismate  Anglicaiio,  lib.  iii.,  p.  417.     Memoirs  of 
Priests,  &c.  i.  p.  3—6.    Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  part  ii.,  book  6. 
t  Plowden's  Church  and  State,  p.  568. 
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Ten  yean,  however,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution, 
Mr.  Burke  gave  the  following  description  of  the  working  of  the  foreign 
Beminaries,  and  eloquently  pleaded  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  lawa 
idating  to  them : 

**  TbekwB  against  foreign  education  are  clearly  the  very  worst  part  of  the  old  code. 
Bendes  yoiur  laity,  yon  have  the  snccession  of  about  four  thousand  clergymen  to  pro« 
vik  for.  These,  having  no  lucrative  objects  in  prospect,  are  taken  very  much  out 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  At  home  they  have  no  means  whatsoever  pro- 
vided for  their  attaining  a  clerical  education,  or  indeed  any  education  at  all. 

"  When  I  was  in  Paris,  about  seven  years  ago,  I  looked  at  every  thing,  and  lived  with 
every  kind  of  people,  as  well  as  my  time  adnutted.  I  saw  there  the  Irish  college  of 
the  Lombard,  which  seemed  to  me  a  very  good  place  of  education,  under  excellent 
Olden  and  regulations,  and  under  the  government  of  a  very  prudent  and  learned 
mio,  the  late  Dr.  Kelly.  This  college  was  possessed  of  an  annual  fixed  revenue  of 
nnre  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year :  the  greateat  part  of  wtUch  had  ariten  from 
(^  ligaeiet  and  benefactiom  qf  penom  educated  in  that  college,  and  who  had 
obtained  promotions  in  France,  from  the  emoluments  of  which  promotions  they  made 
thii  grateful  return.  One  in  particular,  I  remember,  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
finei,  annually,  as  it  is  recorded  on  the  donor's  monument  in  their  chapel. 

"  It  hu  been  the  custom  of  poor  persons  in  Ireland,  to  pick  up  such  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  as,  under  the  general  discouragements  and  occasional  pursuits  of 
B>Sistracy,  they  were  able  to  acquire ;  and  receiving  orders  at  home,  were  sent 
ilvoid  to  obtain  a  clerical  education.  By  officiating  in  petty  chaplainships,  and  per- 
^onning,  now  and  then,  certain  offices  of  religion  for  small  gratuities,  they  received 
^  means  of  maintaining  themselves,  until  they  were  able  to  complete  their  educa- 
tioB.  Through  such  difficulties  and  discouragements,  many  of  them  have  arrived  at 
^^considerable  proficiency, so  as  to  be  marked  and  distinguished  abroad.  These 
P^noni  afterwards,  by  being  sunk  in  the  most  abject  poverty,  despised  and  ill-treated 
^  the  high  orders  among  Protestants,  and  not  much  better  esteemed  or  treated 
^^  by  the  few  persons  of  fortune  of  their  own  persuasion ;  and  contracting  the 
^1^  and  ways  of  thinking  of  the  poor  and  uneducated,  among  whom  they  were 
<)^%d  to  live,  in  a  few  years  retained  little  or  no  traces  of  the  talents  and  acquire- 
■>nti  which  distinguished  them  in  the  early  periods  of  their  lives.  Can  we,  with 
jv^f  cnt  them  off  frt>m  the  use  of  places  of  education,  ybiiiMf«<f,  for  the  greater 
P^  fiom  the  economy  of  poverty  and  exile^  without  providing  something  that  is 
«!«naJentathome?"* 

^r  the  French  revolution  had  occurred,  and  when  most  of 
^  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  were  in  arms  against  us,  it  was 
u^M  a  hardship  and  a  peril  for  students  destined  for  the  priest- 
hood to  go  abroad,  where  they  exposed  themselves  either  to  be 
*^  as  spies,  or  employed  as  traitors — an  ugly  alternative,  truly ; 
^d  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  ground  of  just  complaint  against  the  Irish 
Catholics,  that  on  the  14th  of  January,  1794,  they  presented  a  memo- 
^  to  government,  asking  permission  to  establish  a  college  with  their 


letter  to  a  Peer  of  Ireland,  on  the  Penal  Laws  against  the  Irish  Catholics, 
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own  funds,  and  praying  for  a  charter  that  the  property  might  be  made 
more  secure  to  them.'" 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  was  a  most  important  concesaion, 
for  by  the  intolerant  laws  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  not  only  penal  to 
educate  in  the  Romish  faith  at  home,  but  residents  at  a  foreign 
seminary  for  six  months,  were,  on  their  return,  liable  to  the  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  those  who  gave  or  sent  money  to  the  alanmi  of 
Romish  coUeges  beyond  the  seas  were  subject  to  premunire.f 

The  old  Whig  party,  led  by  Mr.  Burke,  having  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  more  liberal  politics  of  Mr.  Fox,  now  gave  their  support  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  government,  and  recommended  him  to  adopt  a  more  liberal 
system  of  policy  towards  Ireland,  in  harmony  with  the  letter  already 
cited.  Accordingly,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  enlightened  men  of  that  party,  was  sent  over  as  viceroy, 
or  lord-heutenant,  to  Dublin.  Entering  upon  his  high  functions  in 
the  spirit  of  concession,  he  was  at  once  prepared  to  entertain  the 
prayer  of  Drs.  Troy  and  O'Reilly,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Com- 
mittee, for  liberty  to  establish  a  college  for  the  domestic  education  of 
Irish  priests. 

In  his  speech  from  the  throne,  therefore,  on  Thursday,  January 
22d,  1795,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  "  the  state  of  education  in  that  kingdom,  which  had 
been  but  partial,  and  needed  improvement."  The  truly  royal 
ambiguity  of  this  announcement  was,  however,  explained  in  the  debate 
by  Mr.  Grattan,  who  stated  that  "  a  plan-  would  be  submitted  for 
colleges  for  the  education  of  Catholic  clergy,  who  are  now  exdoded 
firom  the  continent/'  and  consequently,  on  the  24th  of  April,  Mr. 
Secretary  Pelham  brought  in  a  bill  ''for  the  better  education  of 
persons  professing  the  popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,"  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  excited  any  discussion,  and  was  read  a  third  time 
May  8,  1795,  and  passed.  % 


*  This  is  on  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  fFelUngiofi,  who,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1808,  as  reported  in  Cohhett's  Debates,  vol.  xi.  p.  89,  said — "  The  fSact  was,  that  when 
the  Maynooth  institution  was  first  established,  it  was  not  intended  that  it  should  be 
maintained  by  the  public  purse.    The  memorial  presented  previously  to  the  fbon- 
dation  of  that  establishment,  prayed  fir  a  charter  ^  m  order  thai  their  fimdi  wtlghi 
be  better  seevredJ*    The  Duke,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  further  stated,  on  the  bih, 
of  May  in  that  year,  that  "  what  he  had  asserted  in  a  former  debate,  that  the 
Catholics  had  originally  proposed  to  support  this  institution,  he  had  done  so  on  ihm 
authority  qf  the  original  memorial  to  government  ^  a  copy  of  which  had  beenfiamiehee^ 
him  by  J)r,  Troy.    This  memorial  was  dated  the  Uth  of  January,  1794,  and  showecft 
that  the  object  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Catholics  at  that  time,  was  to 
PBRMITTSD  to  ettabtish  the  inttitution  with  their  ownfimde." 

t  27  Bliz.  2. 

t  Parliamentary  Register  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  vol.  xv. 
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The  preamble  of  that  act  will  at  once  show  what  was  at  first  contem- 

pitted :  "  Whereas  by  the  laws  now  in  force  in  this  kingdom,  it  is  not 

lawful  to  endow  any  college  or  seminary  for  the  education  exclusively  of 

penons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  it  is  now  become 

expedient  that  a  seminary  shonld  be  established,''  &c.     The  act  then 

proceeds  to  name  the  persons  who  "  shall  be  trustees  for  the  purpose  of 

establishing,  endowing,  and  maintaining  one  academy  for  the  education 

only  of  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion :  and  that  the 

laid  trustees  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  receive  subseriptions 

(ud  donoHona  to  enable  them  to  establish  and  endow  it,   and  to 

puichaae  and  acquire  lands  not  exceeding  the  annual  value  of  one 

thmtrnd paunds,  and  to  erect  buildings,"  &c.     And  the  10th  section 

p&mits  the  commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  treasury  to  issue  any 

mm  or  sums  not  exceeding  .£8,000,  *'  towards  establishing  the  said 

icademy."* 

How  far  removed  the  intended  college  was  from  a  public  foundation, 
i<  shown  by  the  £act,  that  *'  His  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Leinster  gave 
sveiy  encouragement  to  the  establishment.  A  house,  and  fifty-four 
*on  of  land  adjoining  to  the  town  of  Maynooth,  were  granted  by  His 
^we  on  a  lease  for  lives,  renewable  for  ever,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
^2.  Twenty  acres  of  land  immediately  contiguous  were  afterwards 
S^ted  on  a  lease  for  ever  by  Mr.  Stoyte,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £140, 
Md  have  been  added  to  the  property  of  the  college."t 

Aa  a  fhrther  illustration  of  the  design  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
to  iQitain  the  college  with  their  own  funds,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
^  Donboyne,  who  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  but 
^^'ofonned  to  the  Established  church,  bequested  his  property  on  his 
<leath-bed  to  this  institution,  as  an  evidence  of  his  repentance  and 
f^Dciliation  to  Rome ;  and  though  his  heir  litigated  the  bequest,  yet 
eTentoally  its  trustees  established  their  claim  for  an  annual  payment 
of  £500. 

^  changes  also  that  have  been  made  in  the  amount  of  the  grants 
"om  year  to  year,  prove,  that  whatever  understanding  may  have  been 
onginally  come  to  between  certain  members  of  a  coalition  government 
^^  the  projectors  of  the  seminary,  parliament  does  not  stand  com- 
^tted  by  any  such  pledge,  but  is  free  to  take  that  course  which  the 
^o»ceof  the  country  may  dictate.^ 


*  35  Geo.  ni.  cap.  21.    Irish  SUt.  vol.  xvu.  511. 

'  Eighth  Report  of  the  Commisnoners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  pp.  5,  6. 

*  "ioooont  of  the  annual  parliamentary  grants  to  the  Roman  Catholic  College 
•JJjiooth:''— 1796— £7759  2#.  l^.;  1797— £6790;  1798— £9700;  1799— 
^^;  1800— £4093  lOff.;  1801— £5820;  1902— £7760.  The  same  sum  was 
^^foted  tin  1808,  when  £12,610,  heing  £4860  extra,  were  given,  to  enable 
^^'utees  to  erect  buildings,  capable  of  containing  fifty  additional  studeatt.    In 
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Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  results  of  this  educational  experi- 
ment, we  will  first  describe  to  our  readers  the  situation  of  the  coll^ 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  where  it  has  been  made. 

The  market-town  of  Maynooth  is  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  county 
BLildare,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Dublin,  and  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  traveUer  but  the  college  in  question, 
which  stands  near  the  church ;  though  separated  from  the  town  by  a 
large  open  area,  which  is  kept  in  good  order.  ''The  buildings  form 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  containing  a  chapel,  a  refectory,  a  library, 
lecture-rooms,  and  the  apartments  of  the  professors  and  students ;  and 
though  they  present  in  the  distance  rather  an  imposing  front,  yet 
when  approached,  they  are  a  mean,  rough-cast,  and  white-washed 
range,  standing  without  one  architectural  recommendation,  on  a  dull 
and  gloomy  fiat.'"*' 

We  shall  now  avail  ourselves  of  observations  from  the  pens  of  two 
competent  and  liberal  visitors,  whose  independent  but  concurring 
testimony  will  have  its  due  influence.  We  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Inglis,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel. 

**  Provided  with  a  satisfactory  letter  to  the  then  vice-president,  Mr.  Montague, 
I,  of  course,  found/'  says  the  former  gentleman,  "  a  courteous  reception,  and  modi 
apparent  willingness  to  communicate  every  information.  When  I  visited  Maynooth 
the  number  of  students  somewhat  exceeded  four  hundred.  They  are  admitted  at 
an  early  age ;  and  when  first  received  into  the  college,  must  possess  some  knowledge 
of  Latin.  The  course  of  study  at  Maynooth  is  arduous,  and,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Education,  very  extensive.  I  was  shown  this 
report,  in  answer  to  my  interrogatories  as  to  the  course  of  education ;  and  I  confeM 
I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  it  so  varied  and  so  liberal.  But  upon  a  little  further 
questioning,  I  learned  that  this  course  is  not  adhered  to ;  and  that  only  as  much  of 
it  is  followed,  as  can  be  accompUahed:  these  were  the  words  used,  from  which 
I  infer  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  entirely  optional  with,  and  varies  at  the 
pleasuro  of,  the  heads  of  the  college;  and  that  whoever  forms  any  opinion  of 
the  course  of  education  pursued  at  Maynooth,  from  what  he  has  read  in  the  Report 
of  the  Education  Commissioners,  will  fall  into  grievous  error.'' — IngU^t  IreUmd 
in  1834,  vol.  ii.  332, 333. 

**  The  superintendence  and  instruction  of  the  students  is  committed  to  the  following 
officers — a  president,  vice-president,  two  deans,  a  librarian,  a  bursar,  and  nine 
professors.  In  1826,  there  were  391  students,  of  whom  250  were  maintained  by  the 
grant,  110  were  pensioners,  20  were  bursars,  and  11  were  in  the  Dunboyne  class. 
The  number  of  students  is  now  increased  to  450.  No  one  of  these  young  men  can 
be  admitted  to  the  college  without  the  recommendation  of  his  bishop,  who  holds  an 
annual  examination  of  candidates  within  his  diocese,  and  recommends  whom  he  thinka 
fit.    To  the  bishops  also  is  allotted  the  right  of  naming  the  250  students  who  are 


1809  it  was  reduced  to  £8973,  although  Sir  John  Newport  moved  for  £13,000,  an^ 
that  sum  was  continued  till  1813,  when  it  was  increased  to  £9673,  since  which  tha:^ 
grant  has  been  annually  repeated  until  now. 
*  Hon.  B.  Noel's  Ireland  in  1836. 
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mahiUined  by  the  grant,  in  the  following  proportions ;  the  provinces  of  Armagh  and 
Ciakel  present  each  75  students,  and  those  of  Dublin  and  of  Tuam,  each  50." 
"  kX  his  admission,  each  pensioner  is  said  to  expend  as  follows  : — 

Outfit  and  journey JSl  7 

Furniture  and  college  dress     10 

Deposit 9 

Yearly  pension 21 

Sundries 12 

Total  £69 


"From  this  sum  must  be  deducted  for  each  of  the  free  students,  the  £2\  pension, 
mkiag  their  first  year's  expences  £4S,  It  may  be  seen  by  this  statement  that  the 
itodeDtt  cannot  be  taken  from  the  lowest  class. 

'*Theysre  usually  admitted  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  continue  about  six 
Jtm  in  the  college.  The  first  three  they  pass  through  the  class  of  rhetoric,  the 
logic  class,  and  the  dass  of  mathematics ;  and  they  then  enter  the  class  of  theology, 
io  which  they  continue  likewise  three  years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  theology, 
the  student,  being  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  usually  made  sub-deacon :  the 
Koond  yesr,  he  is  made  deacon :  and  the  third  year  he  is  ordained  priest.  Some 
■tsdcnti  come  at  an  earlier  age,  and  are  placed  in  the  humanity  class,  which  is  one 
JOffbdowthe  rhetoric;  and  occasionally  they  come  later.  In  the  one  case  the 
uademicsl  course  would  be  seven  years,  in  the  other,  it  would  only  be  five,  or  even 
IttL  For  the  lowest  class  a  youth  should  have  read  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Sallust, 
^"vgil'i  Eclogues,  and  parts  of  Cicero.  For  the  higher  humanity  class  he  must  be 
coomiant  with  Cicero,  Livy,  Horace,  VirgU,  Juvenal,  Xenophon,  and  Homer.  For 
the  logic  dass  he  must  likewise  have  read  parts  of  Tacitus,  Demosthenes,  and 
I^ingioas.  One  year  is  devoted  to  mathematics,  in  which  they  are  expected  to 
Bake  themselves  well  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  with  the  elements  of  algebra,  with 
t  tieitiie  on  geometry,  with  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  with  the  elements  of 
iMchsnics,  and  with  astronomy.  Youths  under  twenty  years  of  age  are  expected  to 
Ittfn  this  in  one  year.  I  can  remember  my  fireshman's  year  at  Trinity  College, 
Abridge,  and  believe  that  the  migority  of  these  students  must  know  about  as  much 
^  these  subjects  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  at  the  beginning,  and  no  more.  The 
^^■uie  of  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  very  Romish.  Ten  Latin 
treatises  sre  to  be  waded  through.  1.  De  Religioni.  2.  De  Ecdesii.  3.  De  Mysterio 
S.  S.  Trinitatis.  4.  De  Sacramento  Penitentise.  5.  De  Sacramentis  in  Genere. 
^  De  Actibus  Uumanis,  &c.  7.  De  Prsceptis,  &c  8.  De  Simonia,  de  Censuris,  et 
'I'cgQlaritatibus.  9.  De  Ordine,  et  de  Matrimonio.  10.  De  Baptismo,  de  Con- 
''"Qttioiie,  de  ExtremA  Unctione;  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  10th  tract  comes,  De 
S'tti&  Dei,  et  de  Deo !  What  a  mass  of  reading  apparently  upon  forms,  and  cere- 
'^^Bies,  snd  sacraments,  and  disdpline !  and  what  omission  of  all  that  constitutes 
^  essence  of  the  Gospel !  On  the  fall  of  man,  on  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  on 
jQstificition,  on  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  on  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  on  regeneration, 
^  stnctification,  on  devoteduess  to  the  will  of  God,  on  communion  with  God,  and 
^  Iteatenly  happiness,  they  appear  to  read  ahnost  nothing  /  All  the  life,  all  the 
^<^ts,  and  all  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
^'^  to  the  seven  sacraments,  to  the  precepts  of  the  church,  to  the  confessional,  and 
^  cttreme  onction,  &c. ;  with  these,  therefore,  must  his  ten  tracts,  and  his  three 
^^  <tf  theology  be  chiefly  filled.  Scripture  is  not,  however,  wholly  concealed  from 
^vinr.   There  it  a  imfeiwv  of  Hebrew  and  of  sacnd  Sciiptoie,  whoae  ^^ 
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is  to  give  the  whole  theological  class,  containing  200  students,  two  lectures  every 
week  on  Scripture.  In  1826,  the  professor,  Mr.  Browne,  lectured  on  the  whole  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  to  the  Galatians,  to 
the  Corinthians,  to  the  Hebrews,  to  Timothy,  and  to  Titus,  and  on  those  of 
St.  Peter  too.  On  the  Old  Testament  he  had  rarely  time  to  enter." — NoeCt  Irekmi 
in  1836,  pp.  338—^43. 

**  The  Maynooth  discipline  is  severe.  The  students  rise  at  five  in  the  summer 
months,  and  at  six  during  the  winter.  Their  rule  of  domestic  discipline,  in  true 
Roman  Catholic  style,  orders,  'on  the  signal  being  given,  and  the  Benedicamus 
Domino  being  heard,  let  each  person  answer  Deo  Gratias,  and  immediately  let  him 
arise  from  bed,  and  making  the  most  holy  sign  of  the  cross,  let  him  put  on  bis 
clothes,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  done  so,  let  him  employ  himself  sedulously  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  in  washing  his  hands,  a4justing  his  bed,  and  in  making  up 
his  room.'  They  then  assemble  in  the  chapel  for  morning  prayer,  after  whidi  they 
study  till  eight,  and  then  attend  mass.  Mass  is  followed  by  breakfast.  Fh>m 
half-past  nine  till  half-past  ten  they  study ;  from  that  time  till  half-past  eleven  they 
attend  lectures.  From  twelve  till  two  they  study,  and  firom  two  to  three  attend 
lectures  ;  then  follows  dinner  and  exercise  till  five.  From  five  till  eight  they  stu^ ; 
at  nine  they  assemble  for  evening  prayer,  after  which  they  retire  to  their  rooms,  and 
must  be  in  bed  by  ten.  The  relaxation  in  the  midst  of  these  studies  is  rather  triste. 
Behind  the  college  is  a  square  space,  and  beyond  tliis  a  gravel  walk  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  Here  they  make  their  melancholy  promenade,  unless  they  play  at  ball  or  at 
prison  bars.  If  any  student  should  pass  the  boundaries  of  the  college  vrithont  leave, 
or  designedly  withdraw  himself  from  the  body  of  the  students  on  the  public  walk,  or 
firom  the  eyes  of  the  person  to  whose  charge  he  may  have  been  committed,  he  is  liable, 
by  the  college  statutes,  to  expulsion.  He  is  liable  to  the  same  punishment  if  he . 
should  bring  into  the  college  '  books  or  writings  tending  to  calumniate  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,'  &c.,  or  use  any  books  forbidden  to  the  entire  community  by  the 
president  or  dean.  To  render  the  surveillance  more  complete,  all  letters,  in  or  out, 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  dean,  who  has  the  right  of  opening  them,  but  does 
not  exercise  it.  By  night  and  day,  too,  the  deans  have  the  right  of  entering 
every  apartment ;  and  by  the  statutes  they  are  enjoined  to  do  so  at  least  twice  a 
fortnight,  when  they  are  to  examine  their  books,  and,  with  the  president's  consent, 
even  their  desks  and  papers." — Ibid.  pp.  348 — 350. 

"  No  conversation  is  allowed,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  during  breakfisst  and  dinner. 
Some  individual  is  appointed  to  read  aloud :  sometimes  it  is  history  that  is  read, 
sometimes  the  lives  of  saints ;  but  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  latter  is  the  usual 
kind  of  reading.  From  the  moment  of  meeting  at  supper,  untO  meeting  again  at 
breakfast,  there  is  total  silence,  in  order,  as  I  am  told,  that  meditation  might  have 
its  due  effect.  By  study,  is  meant  preparation  for  lecturing ;  and  students  mj 
either  study  in  their  own  rooms,  or  in  the  library ;  but  they  are  not  permitted,  at  at 
Carlow,  to  study  in  the  open  air.  In  the  library,  which  I  visited,  all  the  books  aft 
open,  and  there  is  apparently  free  access  to  them.  The  books  are  chiefly  theology, 
sacred  biography,  philosophy,  history,  and  some  few  travels.  I  glanced  at  the 
shelves  with  some  attention,  and  saw  no  work  improper,  by  its  levity  of  character, 
for  the  perusal  of  a  minister  of  religion ;  and  yet  I  was  informed  that  a  strict  watch 
is  kept  on  the  studies  of  the  students ;  and  it  is  soon  discovered  if  ikar  eim^ttee  k 
improper !  Now,  what  is  the  inference  to  be  necessarily  drawn  from  this  admis> 
sion  ?  What  are  the  studies  that  require  so  much  watching  ?  What  are  oonaidend 
improper  studies  ?  No  fictions  are  there,  nor  profane  poetry,  nor  thelucobiitiont  sf 
freethinkers.    I  saw  only  the  standard  histories,  and  most  unexceptioiiable  works  rf 
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Chimtian  philosophers:  from  which,  then,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  history, 
pbiloiophy,  and  discovery, — that  all  hooks  not  strictly  theological, — all,  in  short,  hy 
which  the  mind  can  he  informed  and  enlarged, — are  considered  to  be  '  imprcper 

**  As  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  studies  and  lectures,  I  could  obtain  no  accurate 
uformstion.  I  have  already  said,  that  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  I  was  shown  the 
printed  course  contained  in  the  Commissioners'  Report;  but  that  this  imposing 
emmiemtion  of  studies  was  afterwards  admitted  to  be  an  enumeration,  and  nothing 
more;  snd  ooopling  this  with  the  kind  of  reading  alone  permitted  in  the  library — 
iBMMmting  nearly  to  a  prohibition  of  all  but  theological  studies, — we  are,  perhaps, 
ntitied  to  conclude,  that  the  lectures  are  almost  exclusively  directed  towards  the 
oiinteoance  of  the  Catholic  faith."— /ii^Im>  Ireland,  vol  ii.  334—336. 

Who  thmt  has  read  of  the  ftree  and  animated  discussions  of  the 
yoQthfai  Arnold,  with  the  fledgling  Paseyites  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege; or  who  that  can  recal  the  healthy  intellectual  excitement 
vhich  the  unrestrained  conversations  and  regular  debates  of  our 
dissenting  colleges  produced  on  his  opening  mind,  but  must  pity  these 
poor  joaths,  doomed  either  to  extinguish  in  their  breasts  all  the  warm 
emotions  and  generous  feelings  of  a  rising  manhood,  or  to  assume 
tbe  girb  of  sanctity,  though  conscience  reproaches  them  as  surpliced 
deceiYen? 

"When  I  visited  the  college  it  was  vacation :  forty  or  fifty  students  were  still 
^w  in  residence.  They  were  generally  athletic  youths,  with  good  countenances, 
»d  vith  all  the  appearmnce  of  robust  health.  Several  were  dressed  at  priests. 
^  csps  and  gowns  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  smaller  colleges  at  Cambridge : 
i>d  ahhoQi^  the  statutes  prescribe  '  Neve  ipsi  vestibus  dilaceratis  in  publicum  pro* 
^w,Qt  sgrestem  fugiant  negligentiam,'  many  of  the  gowns  were  indescribably 
'HBBd,  snd  occasionally  I  observed  a  yawning  rent  at  the  knee.  I  had  heard  some- 
^  of  the  dirt  of  the  place.  This,  if  true,  is  a  great  disgrace  to  the  college,  not 
^  because  it  is  ungentleman-like,  but  especially  because  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
^  priesthood  to  raise  the  habits  of  the  poor  from  dirt  to  cleanliness ;  from  disorder 
^Mstaets;  and  how  shall  the  priest  do  this  if  he  be  himself  slovenly  and  dirty  ?" 
"-^flrfi  Irelmtd,  pp.  350,  351. 

"Tbe  stodents  are  allowed,  if  they  desire  it,  two  months'  leave  of  absence  during 
^aBBiQer.  I  inqmred  if  it  ever,  or  often  happened,  that  youths  changed  their 
^^  loqpifaring  daring  their  absence  a  relish  for  the  world,  or  perhaps  disinclined 
wi life  of  celibacy :  and  it  was  candidly  enough  admitted,  that  this  happened 
^  nnuner ;  and  that  during  the  present  year's  vacation,  five  or  six  had  with- 
^''^  from  the  novitiate.  The  reason  usually  given  for  this  step  by  such  indivi. 
^h,  that  they  find  '  Providence  has  not  destined  them  for  the  life.'  I  was  also 
^  that  when  the  college  was  first  instituted,  backsliding  was  of  very  frequent 
^^^vteace;  and  the  reason  for  this,  assigned  by  my  informant,  was,  that  there  were 
^  •  greater  number  of  individuals  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  who  had,  in  a 
^^"^  sense,  better  prospects.  The  Catholic  students  of  Maynooth  now,  with 
^etceptions,  belonging  to  the  lower  classes  of  Catholic  landholders,  have  been 
^'^■teiiied  to  regard  the  parish  priest  as  a  being  almost  of  another  nature,  and 
*^  M»  piospect  of  independence  as  a  cultivator  of  the  land.  He  has  nothing  to 
^^  him  fnm  the  course  which  he  knows  will  place  him  in  a  higher  sphere  than 
"•  i.  f  OL.  u.  2  L 
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all  around  him ;  and  perhaps  even  transfer  to  himself  the  respect  which  he,  and  all 
his  parish,  had  heen  accustomed  to  pay  to  another/' 

"  The  nominal  expenses  of  a  student  at  Maynooth,  are  twenty  g;uineas  stipend 
for  the  first  year,  with  eight  guineas  entrance  money.  The  stipend  of  .i621  pays  for 
commons,  lodging,  and  instruction :  nominally,  a  payment  of  JS21  is  required 
yearly  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  these  stipends  are  not  exacted — sometimes  not  at  all— 
and  yery  rarely  a  continuance  of  them  beyond  the  first  year,  from  the  lower  studenta. 
This  is,  of  course,  optional  with  the  heads  of  the  college,  who  will  certainly  not 
permit  the  priesthood  to  lose  a  promising  member,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ptying 
the  stipend.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  expenses  of  an  education  at  Maynooth 
form  no  obstacle  to  the  probations  of  the  lower  classes.  An  Irish  landowner,  be 
he  rack-rented  ever  so  much,  will  contrive  to  scrape  together  J620  or  JSSO,  in  order 
that  his  son  may  be  a  priest :  he  will  starve  himself  and  his  family  to  accompUih 
this :  he  will  work  late  and  early,  and  run  in  arrear  with  his  landlord.  Thia  is  the 
great  object  of  ambition,  and  it  is  accomplished  at  any  sacrifice."— /nylit,  ii. 
pp.  342,  343. 

How  far  the  attempt  to  raise  up  in  their  native  isle,  a  loyal  and 
respectable  priesthood,  has  succeeded,  yet  remains  to  be  considered, 
Mr.  Gifford,  in  his  Life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  states,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Duigenau,  not  only  that  within  three  years  of  the  establishment  of 
Maynooth  College,  many  of  the  students  joined  the  rebellion,  and 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Kilcock,  but  that  Dr.  Hussey,  the  first  pre- 
sident, and  the  titular  bishop  of  Waterford,  pubUshed  ''A  Pastoral 
Letter,"  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  1798,  charged  with  treason  and 
rebellion,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  fly  that  kingdom, 
and  is  said  to  have  died  in  exile.  '' Certain  it  is  that  sixteen  or 
seventeen  were  ezpeUed  from  the  college  on  account  of  rebellion ;  but 
the  governors  waited  with  becoming  prudence  till  the  rebellion  was 
suppressed,  before  they  executed  this  act  of  necessary  and  political 
severity."* 

"  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that  the  disorders  which  originate  in  hatred  of  Protestant-^ 
ism,  have  been  increased  by  the  Maynooth  education  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  L-^; 
is  the  Maynooth  priest  who  is  the  agitating  priest :  and  if  the  foreign  educate^S 
priest  chance  to  be  a  more  liberal-minded  man,  less  a  zealot,  less  a  hater  of  Protea'^  -- 
autism,  than  is  consistent  with  the  present  spirit  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  atraiglM.'ifc* 
way  an  assistant,  red  hot  from  Maynooth,  is  appointed  to  the  parish ;  and,  in  &crC» 
the  old  priest  is  virtually  displaced.  In  no  country  in  Europe, — no  not  in  Spain^ 
is  the  spirit  of  Popery  so  intensely  anti-Protestant  as  in  Ireland.  In  no  cofmtcy  is 
there  to  much  zeal  and  intolerance  among  the  ministers  of  religion.  I  do  halie^vev 
that  at  this  moment.  Catholic  Ireland  is  more  rife  for  the  re-establishment  of  ^lie 
Inquisition  than  any  other  country  in  Europe." — Ibid*  ii.  pp.  341,  342. 

On  the  comparative  influence  of  a  domestic  and  foreign  systenm  of 
education  upon  the  character  and  manners  of  the  priesthood,  S>fr. 
Inglis  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 


♦  GiflTord's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  v.  387,  388. 
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"  t  maude  6«e  to  repeat  to  the  vice-president,  an  opinion  1  liad  very  often  heard 
apreued ;  and  indeed  I  may  say  very  generally  held  amongst  the  Protestants  of 
Irdind-^that  since  the  institution  of  Maynooth,  the  Catholic  priesthood  had  dete- 
lionted,  and  that  a  priest  educated  at  Maynooth  might  })e  at  once  distinguished 
fiom  the  priest  of  former  days  by  his  less  amenity  of  manners  and  less  liberal  senti- 
nests;  the  result  of  a  more  exclusive,  more  severe,  and  more  contracted  system  of 
cdantioa  pursued  at  Maynooth.    I  need  scarcely  say,  that  these  were  not  admitted 
to  be  fiwts ;  and  as  I  could  at  that  time  speak  only  from  hearsay,  I  was  fairly 
CMQgh  reqneatad  to  judge  for  myself  in  the  course  of  the  journey  which  I  was 
abovt  to  make.    But  my  assertions,  or  rather  my  repetition  of  the  assertions  of 
others,  nas  also  met  by  some  counter-statements.    I  was  told  that  France  and  Spain 
were  not  in  past  days  countries  where  liberal  sentiments  were  likely  to  be  imbibed ; 
—I  was  told  that  the  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the  world,  two  months  in  every 
J^i  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  student  of  Maynooth ;  and  I  was  told  also,  that 
the  edueation  of  Maynooth  is  greatly  superior  to  that  fonnerly  required  Ity  the  can- 
(fidates  for  the  priesthood,  who  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and  who  not  being 
^  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  foreign  education,  got  themselves  ordained  and  sup- 
ported themselves  by  saying  masses.    It  may  be  very  true  that  liberal  sentiments  of 
a  certain  description  were  not  likely  to  be  gathered  on  the  continent,  thirty  or  forty 
JtaiB  ago.    But  surely,  that  species  of  liberality  which  may,  perhaps,  more  properly 
he  called  charity,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  world  and  mankind  which  is  requisite 
towards  the  understanding  of  oneself,  are,  and  must  always  have  been,  more  likely 
to  he  acquired  by  a  residence  in  a  foreign  country,  by  mixing  with  persons  of  all 
Htiotts,  by  the  yielding  of  tastes  and  habits,  consequent  on  a  residence  abroad ;  by 
^  knowledge  imperceptibly  gained  by  merely  keeping  the  eyes  open  in  a  foreign 
ffmttjt  and  even  liy  the  mere  journeying  to  and  fro,  than  by  returning  from  th'* 
iKliisio&  of  Maynooth  two  months  in  the  year,  to  the  farm-house  and  remote  parish, 
*here  the  only  change  likely  to  be  vo'ought  in  embryo  priests  is  an  increase  of  self- 
"■ficieiicy. 

"But  I  obeyed  the  request  which  was  made  to  me  :  and  in  the  journey  which  i 
''ihieqQently  took,  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  forming  comparisons  between  the 
priest  of  olden  times,  and  the  priest  of  Maynooth;  and  with  every  disposition  to 
^fidily  by  both,  I  did  return  to  Dublin  with  a  powerful  conviction  of  the  justice 
of  the  opinions  which  I  had  heard  expressed.  I  found  the  old  foreign-educated  priest, 
I  gentleman ;  a  man  of  firank,  easy  deportment,  and  good  general  information ;  but 
hjr  no  means  in  general  so  good  a  Catholic  as  his  brother  of  Maynooth  ;  he,  I  found, 
'^  a  ooarse,  vulgar-minded  man,  or  a  stiff,  close,  and  very  conceited  man  ;  but  in 
^  instance,  popish  to  the  back-bone  ;  learned,  I  dare  say,  in  theology,  but  pro- 
''"iBdly  ignorant  of  all  that  liberalises  the  mind :  a  hot  zealot  in  religion ;  and 
^impressed  with,  or  professing  to  be  impressed  vrith,  a  sense  of  his  consequence 
^  inDuence.  I  need  not  surely  say,  that  I  found  exceptions  ;  but  I  found  some, 
*hoB  the  monkish  austerities,  and  narrow  education  of  Maynooth,  had  left  un- 
''•'hed;  and  that  I  found  very  many, — I  might  say,  the  greater  proportion, — who, 
''^'^^ithstanding  the  defects  of  education  which  clove  to  them,  were  charitable,  and 
^^'^  of  the  poor,  and  who  grudged  no  privations  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
*««i."-/Aid.  u.  338-^41. 

^e  have  not  yet  touched  upon  another  important  topic,  the  cha- 
'^^of  the  instruction  given  at  Maynooth,  and  now  find  that  we 
^  no  space  for  observations  thereon.  Suffice  it  then,  to  say,  that 
^'^^^git  other  class-books  which  the  president.  Dr.  CroUy,  stated  to 
^''^  Conuoigf iQQen,  that  the  students  use,  are  Dalahogue's  Dogmatic 
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Tracts,  BaiUy's  Moral  Tracts,  Cabassutius  on  the  Canon  Law,  and  that 
these  works  have  been  carefully  examined  and  by  extracts  prored 
beyond  dispute,   to  be   immoral,   anti-social,   disloyal,   and  uk- 

SCRIPTURAL.'" 

Now  Sir  Robert  Peel  intends  ''  to  propose  a  liberal  increase  in  the 
grant  to  this  college,  unaccompanied  by  any  restricHcnu  or  regulations 
as  to  reUgious  doctrines,  which  would  diminish  its  grace  and/ttwmr;*'f 
and  he  proposes,  too,  to  do  it  by  bill,  and  so  to  remoye  the  increased 
allowance  to  that  establishment  ftrom  the  inconyenience  of  an  annual 
discussion.  The  charges  of  repairing  the  buildings,  which  it  seems 
are  from  time  to  time  to  be  paid  by  the  country,  will,  howeyer»  be 
brought  in  with  other  estimates.^ 

Believing  that  the  passing  of  such  an  act  will  be  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  best  interests  of  Ireland  and  the  empire,  we  will  now 
offer  a  few  closing  remarks,  to  induce  our  readers  to  unite  with  their 
fellow-Protestants  of  every  denomination,  in  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  that  the  constitution  will  permit,  to  this  most  unprincipled 
design. 

First,  it  must  be  seen  from  the  preceding  narratiye,  that  no 
compact  exists  between  the  parliament  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  to  maintain  this  institution  at  the  public  expense.  The 
penal  laws  against  foreign  and  domestic  education  were  the  very  worst 
part  of  the  old  code — in  fact,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  well  said,  "  were  part 
of  a  horrible  and  impious  system  of  servitude,"  §  from  the  restraints  of 
which  the  Catholics  were  too  happy  to  escape,  and  to  obtain  perrniMion 
to  educate  their  priesthood  at  home,  to  think  of,  much  leas  to  atipnlate 
for,  an  endowment  from  the  State. 

The  proposal  of  erecting  a  few  sizarships  in  the  college  at  DuUin, 
for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  stretch  of  liberality  that  was  then  dreamed  of.     Nor  did  the 
Act  of  Union  bind  the  imperial  parliament  to  pay  the  grants,  whidi 
during  preceding  years  had  been  voted  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commonay 
but  they  were  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  the  decision  of  par* 
liament ;  and  thus  several  votes  that  were  annually  made  by  the  Iriali. 
Commons  have  been  discontinued,   though  they  were    to    uphold. 
Protestant  foundations.     Yet  no  one  has  declared  that  such  a  change 
violated  the  Act  of  Union. 

Sbcondlt,  it  is  most  certain  that  a  country  essentially  Proteatan^ 


*  See  **  Maynooth  College :  or,  The  Law  affecting  the  Grant  to  Maynooth, 
the  nature  of  the  instmctions  there  given,  and  the  Parliamentary  Debates  thereoB- 
By  James  Lord,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  :**  a  book  to  which  we  are  indebted  foar 
several  facts  embodied  in  this  paper. 

t  Debate  on  the  Address,  February  4th,  1845.        t  Debates,  Maidi  19fh,  lS4d- 

/  Letisr  to  a  Peer  of  Ireland. 
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uid  apholding  at  a  vast  annual  cost  *'  one  Protestant  episcopal  church, 
aDcd  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,"  cannot,  with  any 
R|urd  to  oontUtency,  educate  a  Romish  priesthood. 

"When  we  are  to  provide  for  the  education  of  any  body  of  men/'  says  Mr. 

Boke,  **  we  ou^t  seriootly  to  consider  the  particular  functions  they  are  to  perform 

ii  Me.    A  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  is  the  minister  of  a  very  ritual  religion :  and 

bybkpefenion  snlqect  to  many  restraints.    His  life  is  a  life  full  of  strict  observ- 

Met,  tad  bis  dntiet  are  of  a  laborious  nature  towards  himself,  and  of  the  highest 

yribk  tmit  towards  othen.    The  duty  of  confession  alone  is  sufficient,  to  set  in 

tht  itroagett  li^t  the  necessity  of  his  having  an  appropriated  mode  of  education. 

The  theological  opinions  and  peculiar  rites  of  one  religion  never  can  be  properly 

tnght  ia  universities,  founded  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  principles  of  another, 

wfaidi,  in  many  points,  are  directly  opposite.     If  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 

istoided  for  oeKbacy  and  the  functions  of  confession,  is  not  strictly  bred  in  a 

WBBsry  where  these  things  are  respected,  inculeated,  and  enforced,  as  sacred, 

■d  not  made  the  sahject  of  derision  and  obloquy,  he  will  be  ill  fitted  for  the 

^onaer,  sad  the  latter  will  be  indeed  in  his  hands  a  terrible  instrument." — Letter  to 

•  Pm, 

Thii  is  doubtless  true,  and  therefore  if  all  the  honours  and  emolu- 
>Mta  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  were  accessible  to  candidates  for 
tk  Boman  Catholic  priesthood,  they  must  still  have  close  colleges  like 
Vaynooth,  where  the  mysteries  of  celibacy  and  confession  can  be 
^9  taught  after  the  improved  method  set  out  in  the  text-books 
of  Mahogue,  BaHly,  and  Peter  Dens.  But  then  the  question  recurs — 
Bow  can  a  premier  who  has  sworn  himself,  and  heard  his  royal  mistress 
'vnu',  that  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church  "  arr  suprr- 
mnous  AMD  IDOLATROUS,"  proposc  to  the  country  to  enlarge  and 
popetuate  a  grant  to  teach  those  very  dogmas  7  Does  he  wish  to 
Aftiae  and  perpetuate  these  gross  errors  ?  or  is  he  a  man  of  mere 
'ipcdiency,  who  can  "  organise  hypocrisy,"  and  sacrifice  all  principle 
^  the  altar  of  political  ambition  ? 

TiiRDLT,  But  these  fatal  concessions  are  unnecessary,  and  will  fail 
^  ieeomplishing  the  political  purposes  of  their  advocates.  They 
^  Qonecessaiy ;  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  can  now  support 
^  own  institutions.  We  have  seen,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
""Ae,  that  the  Irish  College  at  Paris  derived  the  greater  part  of  its 
^nues  from  the  benefactions  and  legacies  of  priests  who  had  been 
^^vcated  there.  And  celibacy  and  abstinence  are,  we  suppose,  still 
f'^ctiNd  by  the  Irish  priesthood,  who  have  greater  opportunities  of 
^^^I^oring  wealth  by  the  economy  of  their  order,  than  their  predecessors 
^  lixty  years  ago.  For  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  are 
^  loDger  in  the  abject  poverty  which  marked  their  condition  then, 
^ow  they  possess  the  means  and  the  disposition  also,  to  contribute 
^l^y  to  support  popish  missioners,  who  have  been  sent  to  Australia, 
^^'^  and  the  yalley  of  the  Mississippi.  From  six  to  eight  thou- 
*^  pounds  per  annum  haye  been  remitted  from  Dublin  to  Parii  v^ 
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aid  of  the  fuDds  of  the  (Eupre  de  la  Propagation  de  la  FoL*  Besides 
this,  in  1841  Dr.  Murray,  Romau  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dabliiii 
submitted  the  plan  of  a  college  to  educate  Irish  priests  for  foreign 
missions  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome, 
and  received  its  sanction  and  the  apostolic  benediction  of  "His 
Holiness,"^  on  the  "Catholic  Missionary  College  of  All  Hallow 
Drumcondra,  Dublin.*'  "Through  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the 
genenjua  charity  of  tht  faithful^^  says  their  ad?ertisement,  "the  above 
splendid  building,  standing  on  a  retired  demesne  of  twenty-four  acres 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
two  hundred  students,  was  founded  and  opened  as  a  college  in 
October,  1843.*'  These  efforts,  added  to  their  large  annual  tribute  in 
the  form  of  "rent,"  to  Mr.  O'Conneil,  show  that  if  national  assistance 
were  withdrawn,  Maynooth  would  tiot  want  support,  though  now  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  permit  it  to  be  in  the  condition  described 
by  Lord  Monteagle,  and  meanly  sue  in  forma  pauperis  for  money  ^m 
the  public  exchequer  for  its  support. 

**  There  were  five  hundred  students,"  said  his  lordship,  **  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
whom  were  supported  out  of  the  Government  grant  of  £9,000  a-year,  or  at  the  rate 
of  £23  a-year,  less  than  they  would  give  a  menial  servant,  who  had  clothing,  food, 
and  shelter  heside.  Sometimes  this  allowance  was  shared  by  two  persona.  Three 
or  four  students  occupied  the  same  room,  and  everything  was  out  of  repair.  The 
students  are  prepared  too  rapidly,  and  the  demand  increases.  There  is  no  i^iparatos 
for  scientific  teaching,  and  the  place  is  more  like  a  union  workhouse  than  a  college. 
Now,  Government  might  easily  remedy  all  this,  and  by  the  extension  of  the  grant 
prove  to  the  people  their  sympathy,  while  they  liberalised  the  character  of  the 
priesthood.  £700,000  had  been  spent  on  the  charter  schools,  which  their  own 
agents  condemned,  and  £780,000  on  the  foundling  hospital,  which  had  been  ac- 
knowledged a  nuisance.  Similar  liberality  to  Maynooth  would  do  more  good  than 
much  that  was  clamoured  for."t 

But  neither  the  Irish  people,  nor  the  Romish  priesthood,  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  enlarged  grant.     Mr.  O'Connell  has  recently  said^. 
that  ^70,000  per  annum  ought  to  be  granted  instead  of  jS28,000  s 
and  the  magnificent  plan  recently  pubhshed  in  Dublin  by  the  Ret' «. 
Mr.  Leahy,  of  Thurles  College,^  for  setting  up  a  training  seminary , 
preparatory  to  Maynooth,  in  each  of  the  twenty-two  popish 
of  Ireland,  will  require  as  large  a  grant  to  carry  it  out.     But 
O'Connell  further  says,  that  it  will  be  received  without  thanAi, 
that  it  will  not  have  the  slightest  effect  in  "  bribing  or  seducing  9LXMy 
one."      No ;  the   Romanists  aspire  to  be  the  established  church      a£ 
Ireland ;  and,  whilst  the  principle  of  an  establishment  is  recognised 


*  The  amount  from  Ireland  for  1844,  as  reported  in  the  French  p^»en» 
181,905  francs,  or  £7579.  9«. 
t  Debates — House  of  Lords,  March  12th,  1844. 
t  Thoughts  on  Academical  Education,  &c. 
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in  Irdand,  they  have  on  Dr.  Paley's  theory  a  right  to  be  established. 
"If  the  dissenters  from  the  establishment  become  the  majority  of  the 
people,**  says  that  philosopher,  ''  the  establishment  itself  ought  to  be 
iltered  or  qualified."     But  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Ireland 
doei  not,  perhaps,  comprise  much  more  than  a  sixteenth  part  of  the 
Iiiih  people,  and,  therefore,  such  a  change  is  politically  inevitable. 
Bit  Robert  Peel  is  a  far-sighted  statesman,  and  he  proposes,  we  ima- 
gbe,  to  prepare  for  it  by  such  measures  as  are  now  contemplated.     To 
avert,  then,  the  calamity  of  a  popish  establishment,  Protestants  must 
speedily  consent  to  have  no  establishment  at  all,  and  emulate  the 
devotednesB  of  the   Russians,  who,  to  save  the  empire,  burned  their 
own  yenerated  Moscow  rather  than  provide  winter  quarters  for  the 
legioni  of  Napoleon  within  its  walls.     An  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant reUgion  is  no  part  of  Protestantism  ;    is  only  considered  as 
the  means  of  inculcating  it.     But  there  has  arisen  a  state  of  things 
in  Ireland,  which   not   only   renders  the   teaching   of   Episcopalian 
^testants  inoperative,  but  which  threatens  to  employ  the  resources 
which  the  state  has  appropriated  for  its  use,  to  its  very  subversion. 
We  etmettly  entreat  our  evangelical  brethren  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
lud  to  connect  this  fact  with  the   semi-popish  movements  in  their 
own  communion,  and  to  say  whether  they  had  not  better  consent  to 
hire  no  establishment  at  all,  lest,  in  a  few  years,  we  have  a  popish 
««tthliihment. 

FiNAixT,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  evangelical  Christians,  that  in 
this  country  the  Protestantism  of  party  is  at  an  end.  The  Whigs 
appropriated  that  time-hallowed  name  to  themselves  whilst  it  served 
their  purpose,  and  then  their  Tory  opponents  won  royal  favour  and 
popular  support  by  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices  "  No  Popery" 
too.  And  now  we  see  both  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  at  the  bidding  of 
a  time-ienring  expediency,  prepared  to  sacrifice  Protestantism  itself  to 
P^nage  and  place.  We  have  no  faith  in  worldly  politicians  of  any 
c^  as  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  the  truth.  Our  only  hope, 
Qoder  God,  is  in  the  zeal  and  union  of  earnest,  spiritual  Christians — 
"the  lacramental  host  of  God's  elect" — and  we  would  say — "To 
J^  tents,  0  Israel !"  Rome  has  now  her  Jesuit  emissaries  throughout 
^  empire — and  their  underlings  secretly  do  her  bidding  in  all  depart- 
"^ta  of  society.  The  church,  the  court,  the  parliament,  the  univer- 
sities, and  the  journals  are  all  tainted  by  their  fatal  influence.  We, 
therefore,  entreat  our  readers  of  every  class  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
"**  ribaldry  of  the  newspapers,  the  contempt  of  tho  liberals,  or  the 
^dness  of  their  parliamentary  representatives  ;  but  to  act  worthy  of 
their  fiuhera,  and  to  leave  no  efibrt  untried  to  awaken  the  sleeping 
^'^^K^  of  all  true  Protestants  to  one  great  national  and  triumphant 
'^S'^taDce  of  this  most  unprincipled  efibrt,  and  to  prove  to  the  world 
^^  tl^  Beformation  of  England  was  not  achieved  in  vain. 
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MEMORABLE  DAYS  IN  APRIL. 

John  Howe  died. 

George  Herbert  bom. 

Fagius  and  Bucer  leave  Strasburg  for  England. 

John  Knox  defends  himself  before  Tonstall. 

Great  earthquake  in  Chili. 

Conrad  Pellican,  Hebrew  professor  at  Zurich,  died. 

David  Nitschman  died  in  prison  at  Olmutz. 

Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of  Sunday-schools,  died. 

Greenwood  and  Barrowe  executed. 

Frederick  Myconius  died. 

Edward  Wightraan  burnt  at  Lichfield  by  "  Bishop"  NcUe. 

Francis  Tallents,  of  Shrewsbury,  (ejected  in  1 662,)  died. 

Philip  Henry  bereaved  of  his  first-liom  son. 

Felix  Neff  died. 

The  LonUs  supper  substituted  for  the  mass  at  Zurich. 

Catholic  emancipation  passed. 

The  Savoy  conference  first  met. 

The  first  Indian  baptism  at  Shekomeko.    Tschoop  baptized. 

,  1521.  Luther  appeared  before  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms. 

John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  died. 

The  "  Protest"  at  Spires. 

Melanchthon  died. 

Bugenhagen  died. 

John  Howe's  Letter  to  Mr.  Spilsbury,  respecting  the  dissensions  at 

Pinner's  HaU. 
David  Brainerd  bom. 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  elected. 
The  victory  of  Charles  V.  over  John  Frederick, "  the  magnanimous," 

elector  of  Saxony,  at  the  Miihlberg. 
John  Shuttlewood  ordained. 
Philip  Henry  married. 

The  Lancashire  Independent  College  opened. 
Queen  Mary  II.  bom. 
Dreadful  volcanic  emption  at  St.  Vincent. 


The  present  list  adds  two  to  the  instances  of  providential  visitations 
noticed  in  our  March  paper.  We  refer  to  the  reflections  there  ofiered 
aa  equally  suitable  to  these.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  daily  and 
hourly  care  of  Him  in  whom  "  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ^''^ 
is,  like  all  the  blessings  of  His  providence,  too  generally  overlooked  as 
a  thing  of  course.  But  true  religion  will  endeavour  to  keep  the  Author 
of  our  mercies  continually  in  mind,  and  cherish  an  habitual  spirit  of 
dependence  upon  Him  and  resignation  to  His  wiU. 

This  month  also  reminds  us  of  some  interesting  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Reformation.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the  appearance 
of  Luther  before  the  imperial  diet  at  Worms.  The  history  of  this 
transaction  is  well  told  by  D'Aubign^,  History  of  the  Reformation, 
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book  Tii.,   especially  cbaptera  8  and  9.      It  is  one  of  the   finest 

initances  of  moral  courage  recorded  in  history.     The  better  qualities 

of  Lather's  mind — his  love  of  tmth,  his  fortitude,  and  his  constancy — 

were  on  this  occasion  fully  drawn  out,  along  with  a  temper  and  mode- 

ntion  too  unusual  with  him,  and  which  adorned  without  impairing 

them.    On  the  17th  of  March,  (his  first  appearance  before  the  diet) 

be  idmitted  his  authorship  of  various  works  which  bore  his  name, 

tnd  craved  that  he  might  reply  as  to  his  willingness  to  retract  them 

tnd  their  contents,  "  without  doing  prejudice  to  the  word  of  God." 

On  the  following  day  he  delivered  his  explicit  answer,  first  in  German, 

and  afterwards  in  Latin  ;  and  concluded  his  defence  with  the  memo- 

nble  confession : — 

"'Since  your  most  lerene  majesty,  and  your  higb  mightinesses  demand  a  simple, 
dor,  ind  eiplidt  answer  of  me,  I  wiU  g:ive  it.  I  cannot  submit  my  fiuth  either  to 
pope  or  eooodls,  nnce  it  is  as  clear  as  the  day  that  they  have  often  fallen  into 
f*^,  and  even  into  great  contnuliction  with  themselves.  If  then  I  am  not  con- 
disced  by  testimonies  from  Scripture,  or  by  evident  reasons ;  if  I  am  not  persuaded 
^  tlie  very  passages  I  have  cited ;  and  if  my  conscience  be  not  thus  made  captive 
^  the  word  of  God,  1  eon  and  will  retract  nothing :  for  it  is  not  safe  for  the  Chris- 
tin  to  ipetk  against  his  conscience.'  Then  casting  a  look  ronnd  on  the  assembly 
^cfeR  wfaidi  be  stood,  and  which  held  his  life  in  its  hands,  he  said : — '  Hsms  I 

'AO  mr  STAXD.      I    CAN  DO   NO    0THBRWI8I SO    HELP    ME    GOD  !       AmEN  V  " — 

^^"^iv;  book  viL  ch.  9. 

Coniideiing  the  object  which  we  have  in  view  in  preparing  these 
P^ini,  we  cannot  suppress  the  very  impressive  and  valuable  state- 
'D^ti  of  D'Aubign^  respecting  the  true  and  hidden  source  of  Luther*s 
fortitude.  He  had  been  cheered  by  many  of  his  friends,  and  by  some 
^^D  who  had  not  embraced  his  principles,  but  who  admired  his 
^^'^utge,  on  his  way  to  the  diet.  Vast  numbers  had  welcomed  him  to 
Worms  with  acclamations.  Ulrich  von  Hutten  had  written  from 
^^berg  to  encourage  him,  and  Bucer  had  come  from  the  same  place 
toremiin  with  him  while  he  was  in  the  city.    "  But,"  says  D'Aubign^ — 

• 

"Uther  songfat  his  strength  elsewhere  than  among  men.  '  He  who,  when  at- 
^icksd  by  enemies,  holds  the  buckler  of  the  faith,'  he  said  one  day,  *  is  like  Perseus 
^''UiQg  the  Gorgon's  head :  whoever  beheld  it  was  a  dead  man.  Thus  ought  we  to 
P'^iait  the  Son  of  God  to  the  ambuscades  of  the  devil.'  He  had  some  moments  of 
""^HiBeis  on  that  morning,  during  which  God's  face  was  veiled  from  him.  His 
^  drooped,  his  enemies  multiplied  before  him,  his  imagination  was  struck  with 
'^'csifbl  prospect.  ...  His  soul  was  like  a  ship  tossed  about  and  shivering  in  the 
**>t  liolent  tempest,  now  sinking  into  the  abyss,  now  heaved  up  into  the  heavens, 
^^hov  of  bitter  anguish,  in  which  he  drank  of  Christ's  cup,  and  which  was 
^Mm  a  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  flung  himself  on  his  face  upon  the  ground,  and 
*^*^  those  broken  cries,  whose  meaning  would  be  inconceivable  by  us,  did  we 
^  eoadder  the  depth  of  anguish  out  of  which  they  rose  to  God.  '  God  Almighty  ! 
^^"^l  How  terrible  is  the  world  1  bow  it  gapes  to  swallow  me  up!  and  how 
^  coildnce  1  have  in  theel  .  .  .  How  weak  is  the  flesh,  and  how  strong  is 

"•  •.  VOL.  IX.  2  M 
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Satan  !  If  it  is  in  what  is  strong  in  the  world's  thought  I  must  put  my  trust,  I  am 
undone.  .  .  .  The  bell  is  cast  .  .  .  the  judgment  is  pronounced !  O  God  !  O 
God !  O  thou  my  God  ...  aid  me  against  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world !  Do  so  : 
thou  must  do  so  .  .  .  thou  only  ...  for  it  is  not  my  work,  but  thine.  I  have 
here  nothing  to  do :  I  have  nothing  to  strive  about  with  these  great  ones  of  the 
world.  I  too  would  fain  pass  happy,  tranquil  days.  But  the  cause  is  thine  .... 
and  it  is  just  and  eternal.  0  Lord,  be  thou  my  aid.  Faithful  God !  Unchanging 
God !  I  rely  on  no  man.  It  is  in  vain.  All  that  is  of  man  totters.  All  that  pro- 
ceeds from  man  fades  away.  0  God !  0  God !  .  .  .  hearest  thou  not  .  .  .  My 
God !  art  thou  dead  ?  .  .  No !  thou  canst  not  die  .  .  thou  but  hidest  thyself.  Thou 
hast  chosen  me  for  this  work :  I  know  it.  Then  act,  0  God  ! — Keep  thee  by  my 
side  for  the  name  of  thy  well-beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  my  defence,  my 
bnckler,  and  my  fortress.' 

"  After  a  moment  of  silent  struggling,  he  continues  thus — '  Lord !  where  art  thou  ? 
O  my  God  !  where  art  thou  ?  0  my  God !  where  art  thou  ?  .  .  .  Come !  come  !  I 
am  ready  ...  I  am  ready  to  quit  my  life  for  thy  truth  .  .  .  patient  as  a  lamb : 
for  the  cause  is  just,  and  it  is  thine.  I  will  not  withdraw  from  thee  now,  nor  in  all 
eternity.  .  .  .  And  though  the  world  should  be  filled  with  devils, — though  my 
body,  which  is  yet  the  work  of  thy  hands,  should  be  forced  to  bite  the  dust  ...  to 
be  stretched  on  the  ground  .  .  .  cut  in  pieces  .  .  .  reduced  to  powder  .  .  .  my 
tmU  it  thine.  Yes,  I  have  thy  word  as  a  warrant  for  this.  Thine  is  my  soul.  It 
will  dwell  eternally  near  thee.     Amen.     0  God,  help  me.     Amen  !' 

**  This  prayer,"  D'Aubign^  truly  says,  "  unfolds  to  us  Luther  and  the  Reformation. 
History  here  raises  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  and  shows  us  the  secret  place,  where 
courage  and  strength  were  communicated  to  this  humble  and  insignificant  man,  who 
was  God's  instrument  in  piercing  the  souls  and  thoughts  of  men,  and  in  beginning 
the  new  times.  Luther  and  the  Reformation  are  here  taken  in  the  fact.  We  dis- 
cover their  secret  springs.  We  perceive  wherein  lay  their  power.  This  cry  of  one 
who  sacrifices  himself  to  the  cause  of  truth,  is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  papers 
relative  to  the  appearance  of  Luther  in  Worms,  (No.  XVI.,)  amongst  the  safe-con- 
ducts and  other  documents  of  that  kind.  Some  one  of  his  friends  no  doubt  heard  it, 
and  preserved  it  to  us.  In  our  judgment,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  documents 
of  history." — D'Aubignfy  book  vii.  ch.  8. 

The  19th  of  April,  1529,  is  celebrated  for  the  "protest**  whence 
the  evaDgelical  reformers  of  Germany,  in  the  first  instance,  and  subse- 
quently all  who  deny  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Rome,  have 
derived  the  name  of  Protestants.  Though  the  name  is  become 
thus  general,  it  is  still  in  Germany  frequently  restricted  to  the 
Lutherans,  or  those  who  adhere  to  the  Augustan  confession,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Reformed,  who  hold  more  simple  views  respecting 
the  Lord's  supper.  Melancthon  was  one  of  the  principal  Lutherans 
who  appeared  at  Spires  ;  and  he  died  on  the  same  day  of  April,  1 560, 
thirty-one  years  after  this  remarkable  occasion. 

The  next  event  we  notice  is  the  substitution  of  the  Lord's  supper 
for  the  mass  at  Zurich,  which  took  place  April  13,  1525.  We  must 
refer  for  the  particulars  to  D*Aubign^,  who  narrates  a  very  singular 
dream,  which  Zwingle  is  said  to  have  had  on  the  night  of  the  1 1th, 
after  a  vehement  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  step  before  the 
cooncil,  and  the  passing  of  a  decree  in  favour  of  it.     He  dreamed  that 
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lie  was  dispating  with  Am-Griit^  and  that  he  could  not  reply  to  his 
ptinctpal  objection.  Suddenly,  an  individual  appeared  before  him, 
ud  8ud,  ''Why  dost  thou  not  cite  Exod.  zii.  11 — *ye  shall  eat  it 
n  kaxtet  i^  i*  the  Lor^a  ptuwver?* "  Zwingle  awoke,  sprang  out  of 
bed,  took  up  the  Septuagint  version,  and  found  in  it  the  same  word, 
(vn,  (id)  the  meaning  of  which,  in  this  place,  it  is  universally  admitted, 
can  only  be  "  signifies."  Zwingle  having  said,  when  describing  this 
dream,  that  he  did  not  recollect  whether  the  individual  who  gave  him 
tbe  loggestion  was  dark  or  light,  his  adversaries  took  occasion  to 
lacribe  it  to  the  devil.  But  were  this  objection  as  reasonable  as  it  is 
otherwiBe,  the  argument  is  a  sound  one,  for  the  Scripture  cannot  be 
broken.  Accordingly,  after  a  sermon  from  the  text  by  Zwingle,  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  altars  having  disappeared  to  make  way  for 
the  simple  tables  covered  with  bread  and  wine,  the  deacons  read  the 
pMsages  of  Scripture  relating  to  the  sacrament;  and  the  pastor 
tddreaaed  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the  fiock,  calling  on  all  those  who 
by  pemating  in  sin  could  pollute  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  withdraw 
from  that  holy  supper.  The  people  knelt  down,  bread  was  brought  on 
^S^  wooden  platters,  and  every  one  broke  off  a  morsel.  The  wine 
ttt passed  round  in  wooden  cups.  "Thus,"  says  D*Aubign^,  "the 
*^ple  celebration  of  the  Lord's  death  seemed  to  diffuse  again  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  love  of  the  brethren  through  the  church.  The  words 
of  Christ  Jesus  were  again  spirit  and  life." 

It  is  something  of  a  coincidence,  that   the   occasion   of  Knox's 

"^mons  to  appear  before  Tonstall,  was  his  preaching  against  the 

^^^'    He  had  been  sent  down  by  King  Edward's  privy  council  to 

P^h  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  his  uncommon  zeal  soon  brought 

^^  into  trouble.     He  pleaded  his  cause  so  successfully,  however,  on 

^'^c  4th  of  April,  1550,  before  Tonstall  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 

tbat  he  was  relieved  from  further  persecution  on  the  subject.     An 

^^Qnt  of  the  transactions  may  be  found  in  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox, 

^d  Middleton's  Memoirs  of  tbe  Reformers,  vol.  ii. 

^e  arrival  of  Bucer  and  Fagius  in  England,  reminds  of  the  gracious 

^^  which  God  takes  of  his  church  even  in  times  of  the  greatest 

*^1>Ierity,  and  shows  how  even  persecution  may  be  made  subservient 

.  the  cause  of  truth.     The  reverses  of  the  Protestants,  through  the 

'Jl^^ory  obtained  by  Charles  the  Fifth  over  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 

/!^^  %abmi88ion  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  occurring  just  about 

^^  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  accession  to  the  English  throne,  many 

^V^testants  sought  refuge  in  England,  and  Cranmer  was  enabled  to 

^Win  the  assistance  of  several  very  distinguished  foreign  divines  in 

^7^  ref<»ination  of  this  country.     Bucer  was  appointed  professor  of 

^^i]iity  at  Cambridge,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  exposition  of  the 

•^  Testament.     Fagius,  who  was  a  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar^ 

U  haTt  expounded  the  principal  hooka  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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Both  of  theiii^  indeed,  died  within  two  years  of  the  time  of  their 
reaching  England.  John  Alasco,  however,  laboured  with  great  success 
in  London,  and  Peter  Martyr,  in  Oxford,  until  the  accession  of  Mary : 
the  benefit  indirectly  reaped  in  England,  therefore,  from  the  distresses 
of  the  Protestants  abroad,  may  on  the  whole  be  estimated  as  very  con- 
siderable. Various  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  arrival  of 
Bucer  and  Fagius,  their  labours  in  England,  and  their  deaths,  are 
narrated  in  Melchior  Adam*s  "  Vitse  Germauorum  Theologorum.*' 

The  particulars  of  Barrowe's  and  Greenwood's  sufiferings  are  so  well 
narrated  in  an  article  on  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,'*  communicated  to  the 
British  Quarterly  Review,  by  its  distinguished  editor,  that  we  need 
make  no  apology  for  extracting  the  paragraphs  relating  to  them  : 

"Among  the  penons  apprehended  In  1592,  were  Henry  Barrow  and  John  Green- 
wood.  In  the  records  of  the  proceedings  against  these  recusants,  the  former  it 
described  as  '  gentleman,'  the  latter  as  '  clerk.'  Barrow  was  the  author  of  a  peti- 
tion to  parliament  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  suffering  brethren,  from  which  the 
above  extracts  are  taken.  The  Indictment  against  Barrow  and  Greenwood  charged 
them  with  holding  and  promulgating  opinions  which  impugned  the  Queen's  supre- 
macy ;  with  forming  churches,  and  conducting  religious  worship  contrary  to  law ; 
and  with  having  indulged  in  libellous  expressions  concerning  some  eminent  persons. 
On  these  grounds  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  them ;  and  in  piu^uance  of  that 
sentence,  they  were  both  conveyed  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn. 

"  The  rope  was  fastened  to  the  beam  and  placed  about  their  necks,  and  in  that 
state  they  were  allowed  for  a  few  moments  to  address  the  people  collected  around 
them.  Those  moments  they  employed  in  expressing  their  loyalty  to  the  queen, 
their  submission  to  the  civil  government  of  their  country,  and  their  sorrow  if  they 
bad  spoken  with  irreverence  or  with  improper  freedom  of  any  man.  They  reiterated 
their  faith  in  the  doctrines  on  account  of  which  they  were  about  to  suffer  death,  but 
entreated  the  people  to  embrace  those  opinions  only  as  they  should  appear  to  be  the 
certain  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  When  they  had  prayed  for  the  queen,  their 
country,  and  all  their  enemies  and  persecutors,  and  were  about  to  close  their  eyes 
on  the  world,  the  proceedings  were  suddenly  stayed,  and  it  was  announced  that  her 
migesty  had  sent  a  reprieve.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  which  ensued  may  be 
imagined.  Consciousness  of  life  suddenly  flowed  back  to  hearts  from  which  it 
teemed  to  have  passed  away,  and  men  as  good  as  dead  again  began  to  live.  The 
breathless  people  shared  in  this  reflux  of  emotion.  The  condemned  men  gave  ex- 
prettion  to  their  joy  as  became  them — the  people  did  so  in  loud  acclamations ;  and, 
at  the  victims  were  re-conducted  from  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  to  Newgate, 
the  populace  in  the  lanes  and  streets,  and  from  the  windows  of  the  houses,  hailed 
their  return  as  a  happy  and  righteous  deliverance.  On  that  day,  Barrow  sent  a 
statement  of  these  occurrences  to  a  distinguished  relative,  having  ac<^8  to  Elizabeth, 
pleading  that,  as  his  loyalty  could  no  longer  be  doubtful,  he  might  be  set  at  liberty, 
or  at  l^ast  be  removed  from  the  '  loathsome  jayle '  of  Newgate.  But  early  on  the 
following  morning,  the  two  prisoners  were  again  summoned  from  their  cells.  All  that 
bad  taken  place  on  the  preceding  day  proved  to  be  a  mockery.  It  was  not  true 
that  the  bitterness  of  death  had  passed.  They  had  again  to  gather  up  the  strength 
of  nature  which  might  enable  them  to  meet  that  stroke  from  the  hands  of  a  public 
axeeationer,  and  thus,  mentally  at  least,  it  was  their  hard  lot  to  undergo  the  penalty 
ol  a  double  ditiolutkm.    They  were  now  conveyed  to  tlie  sanie  spot  with  mors 
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Merely,  and  were  there  disposed  of  in  the  manner  in  which  society  has  hecn  wont 
to  dispose  of  marauders  and  cat-throats." — Brii.  Quari.  Rev.  No.  I.,  pp.  11,  12. 

The  baptiBm  of  Tschoop  is  described  in  Loskiera  History  of  the 
MimoQ  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the  Indians  in  North  America. 
Tlus  man,  the  greatest  drankard  among  all  the  Indians,  "  was  the  first 
vhose  heart  "waa  powerfolly  awakened  through  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Chiist.  He  asked  the  missionary,  wkat  tffecU  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God,  dain  on  the  ero99,  eouid produce  in  the  heart  of  man,'*  Had  the 
nunoiisry  received  the  most  yaluable  present,  it  would  not  have 
liffded  him  a  pleasure  in  the  least  degree  equal  to  what  he  felt  in 
beuing  this  question  from  a  soul  which  sought  salvation.  Tschoop't 
emotion  was  very  great  when  instructed  respecting  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  the  Redeemer,  and  he  soon  manifested  the  power  of  Divine 
gnce  working  effectually  in  his  believing  heart.  His  own  account  of 
hit  conversion  is  so  remarkable  that  we  must  quote  a  part  of  it : — 

"BieUiren, — I  have  been  a  heathen,  and  have  grown  old  amongst  the  heathen; 

therefare  I  know  how  heathen  think.    Once  a  preacher  came  and  began  to  explain 

to  01  that  there  was  a  Crod.    We  answered — Dost  thou  think  us  so  ignorant  as  not 

to  know  that  ?  Go  hack  to  the  place  from  whence  thou  camest.   Then  again  another 

pnaeher  came  and  began  to  teach  us,  and  to  say — 'You  must  not  steal,  nor  lie,  nor 

let  dnrnk,'  &e.   We  answered,  Thou  fool,  dost  thou  think  that  we  don't  know  that.^ 

'^va  ianA  thjadf,  and  then  teach  the  people  to  whom  thou  belongeet  to  leave  off 

'^  things ;   for  who  steals,  or  lies,  or  who  is  more  drunken  than  thine  own 

I*^<^?  and  thus  we  dismissed  him.     After  some  time,  brother  Christian  Henry 

^'^h  came  into  my  hut  and  sat  down  by  me.  He  spoke  to  me  nearly  as  follows  : — 

coBie  to  yon  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.    He  sends  to  let  you 

5^<^  that  he  will  make  you  happy,  and  deliver  you  from  the  misery  in  which  you 

^  ^  present.    To  this  end  he  became  a  man,  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  man,  and 

^^  his  blood  for  him,  &c.    When  he  had  finished  his  discourse,  he  lay  down  upon 

^^H^trd,  fatigued  by  the  journey,  and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.     I  then  thought, 

/^^  kind  of  man  is  this  ?    There  he  lies  and  sleeps.     I  might  kill  him,  and  throw 

r^  out  into  the  wood,  and  who  would  regard  it  ?    But  this  gives  him  no  concern. 

5***Wever,  /  could  not  forget  hie  wordt.    They  constantly  recurred  to  my  mind. 

f^^«ii  when  I  was  asleep,  I  dreamed  of  that  blood  which  Christ  shed  for  us.     I 

^J^'Hd  this  to  he  something  different  from  what  I  had  ever  heard,  and  I  interpreted 

^^^^istian  Henry's  words  to  the  other  Indians.    Thus,  through  the  grace  of  God,  an 

I^^^kemng  took  place  among  us.     I  say,  therefore,  brethren,  preach  Christ  our 

^^^^iour  and  his  sufferings  and  death,  if  you  would  have  your  words  to  gain  entrance 

^^Hing  the  heathen.'' — Lotkielt  part  ii.  pp.  14,  15. 

At  his  baptism,  Tschoop  received  the  name  of  John ;  and  thence* 
^^^v^rard  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.  His  gifts,  as 
***^y  be  inferred  from  the  last  extract,  were  very  distinguished.  His 
^^t^onrs  were  greatly  blessed  both  to  Europeans  and  Indians.  "  Few," 
^  ia  Slid,  '*of  his  countrymen  could  vie  with  him  in  point  of  Indian 
^^^^tory.  Hia  diacoursea  were  fbll  of  animation,  and  hia  words  pene- 
^^^isd  like  Hie  into  the  kearts  of  his  countrymen.     His  soul  found  a 
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rich  pasture  in  the  Gospel,  and,  whether  at  home,  or  on  a  joameyy 
he  could  not  forhear  speaking  of  the  salvation  parchaaed  for  us  by  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus,  never  hesitating  a  moment,  whether  his  hearers 
were  Christians  or  heathen.'*  Loskiel  gives  many  specimens  of  his 
happy  talent  in  addressing  individuals. 

"  An  Indian  woman  from  Menissing  paid  a  visit  to  John,  and  told  him  that  as 
soon  as  she  had  a  good  heart,  she  would  also  turn  to  the  Ix>rd  Jesus.  Ah !  replied 
John,  you  want  to  walk  on  your  head.  How  can  you  get  a  good  heart,  unless  yoa 
come  first  to  Jesus }" — Loskielf  part  ii.  p.  77. 

He  laboured  actively  for  four  years,  in  preaching  the  Gk)spel,  and 
otherwise  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  Indian  countrymen,  who  con- 
sulted him  on  all  occasions  :  and  died  in  1 746,  of  small-pox. 

"  Shortly  before  his  last  illness,  he  visited  Bishop  Spangenberg,  and  addressed  hhn 
thus  : — *  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  I  have  examined  my  heart  closely ;  I 
know  that  what  I  have  to  say  is  true.  Seeing  so  many  of  our  Indians  depart  this 
life,  I  put  the  question  to  myself,  whether  I  could  resign  my  life  to  the  Lord,  and 
be  assured  that  he  would  receive  my  soul.  The  answer  was,  Yes !  for  I  am  the 
Lord's,  and  I  shall  go  and  be  with  him  for  ever.'  During  his  illness,  the  believing 
Indians  went  often,  and  stood  weeping  around  his  bed.  Even  then  he  spoke  with 
power  and  energy  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  all  things  approved  himself  to 
his  last  breath  as  a  minister  of  God.  His  pains  were  mitigated  by  the  connderatiam 
qf  ike  great  tufferingi  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  his  departure  to  him  was  gentle  and 
placid  as  that  of  a  faithful  servant,  entering  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord." — LoMd, 
part  ii.  p.  94. 

The  Savoy  conference,  which  met  for  the  first  time  on  April  15,  1661, 
was  a  conference  appointed  by  Charles  II.  ostensibly  to  arrange  the 
differences  between  the  episcopal  and  presbyterian  parties,  but  really  tOi 
take  off  the  odium  of  measures  on  which  the  court  and  prelates  hadl 
already  determined.  Twelve  prelates  with  nine  assistants  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  episcopal  side,  and  as  many  ministers  on  that  of  ihm 
presbyterians.  Both  sides  were  represented  by  some  of  the  m 
distinguished  men  they  have  comprised  at  any  period.  But  as  t 
conference  assembled  in  bad  faith,  so  far  as  the  episcopal  party  wi 
concerned,  it  ended  with  no  other  fruit  than  mutual  embittering, 
is  instructive  as  one  proof  out  of  many,  of  the  hopelessness  of  settii 
religious  controversies  by  the  authority  of  a  court,  or  of  a  majorit 
Ijet  us  learn  from  it  to  value  our  privilege  of  professing  withe 
penalties  the  convictions  of  our  private  consciences,  and  to 
conscience  of  ascertaining  for  ourselves,  and  obeying,  the  will  of 
as  written  in  his  word. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1843,  the  Lancashire  Independent  Coll^ 
opened  ;  the  latest  of  those  institutions  in  the  prosperity  of  which 
of  the  Congregational  community  in  general  is  so  deeply  involved, 
increased  attention  which  has  of  late  years  been  accorded  ta   Cll 
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edocttion  of  oar  miniBters,  and  to  our  colleges,  as  the  machinery  by 

wbich  that  edacation  is  to  be  wrought  out,  is  one  of  the  happiest  signs 

of  the  times ;  if  not  the  very  happiest,  so  far  as  our  own  denomination 

is  concerned.     A  very  valuable  paper  appeared  last  month  in  our  own 

pige8,tnd  in  those  of  "TheChristianWitness,"  which  described,  briefly 

bat  Tery  truly,  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  recent  conference  in 

London,  and  pointed  out  with  equal  truth  and  skill,  the  claims  which 

•U  oar  colleges  and  their  respective  inmates,  have  on  the  Congregational 

body.    It  is,  we  think,  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  professed  object 

of  the  present  series  of  papers,  to  recapitulate  them  here.     They  are, 

"  1st.  Prayer  that  Christ  would  raise  up  young  brethren  every  way 

qoilified  for  his  ministry — that  the  numbers  of  such  may  be  greater, 

ind  their  mental  and  religious  endowments  more  eminent.   2nd.  Prayer, 

fnqaent,  distinct,  and  public,  for  the  colleges — for  the  tutors — and  for 

theitodents.  Srd.  Kindness  [i.e.  a  kiud  and  just  regard]  for  the  young 

brethren  training  for  the  ministry  in  the  colleges.     4th.  Pecuniary 

conthbations  in  their  support.'*     If,  as  the  paper  referred  to  truly  says, 

'*ererj  other  good  work  will  find  its  surest  advancement  in  a  previous 

cut  for  in  efficient  ministry,"  that  is,  if  all  our  Bible,  missionary,  tract, 

ttd  other  evangelical  societies,  prosper  as  our  churches  prosper,  and 

^  chorches  prosper  in  proportion  as  our  ministry  is  efficient,  then 

*^utlythe  caose  of  our  colleges  must  recommend  itself  both  to  the 

P'lyen  and  the  beneficence  of  every  individual  who  believes  our  prin- 

^lei  to  be  worthy  of  his  hearty   support.     As  institutions  where 

^"^J  hare  been  trained,  who  are  still  labouring  for  Christ,  or  have 

^^red  their  eternal  rest ;   as  institutions  where  not  a  few  are  at  this 

'^^^ifient  preparing  for  the  great  work  of  saving  souls ;   as  institutions 

^  which  our  Lord  is,  in  his  secret  providence,  preparing  many  who  as 

^^  know  not  the  way  in  which  they  shall  be  constrained  to  walk — let 

^*  United  prayer  of  all  our  Christian  brethren  for  them  be — Lord  I 

^d  now  prosperity ! 

^  the  more  private  memorials  our  list  contains,  we  can  notice  but 

1?^  or  two,  leaving  the  others  to  be  traced  in  the  records  of  Christian 

T^^^Rfaphy.     Accounts  of  Pellican,  Frederick  Myconius,  Melancthon, 

77^^   Bngenhagen,  may  be  found  in  Melchior  Adam,  Middleton,  and 

^^^^^  anthon ;  of  Fox,  in  Thornton's  Piety  Exemplified ;  of  Nitschman, 

boat's  History  of  the  Moravians ;   of  Howe,  Tallents,  Philip  Henry, 

^^4  John  Shuttlewood,  in  Palmer's  Nonconformists'  Memorial.     The 

^^^  of  Philip  Henry,  as  written  by  his  son,  Matthew  Henry,  and  edited 

Z*^^  valnable  supplements  by  Sir  John  B.  Williams,  and  that  of  Howe, 

rw^    Mr.  Rogers,  are  well  known  as  delightful  pieces  of  biography. 

^^  former  is  aingnlarly  minute  and  copious  in  its  details,  which  are 

^l^^unanicated  with  that  rare  simplicity    and    unction,    by   which 

^^ttkew  Henry  was  so  eminently  distinguished :   the  latter  records 

^  ^Ml  there  is  any. hope  of  learning  now  respecting  its  admirable 
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subject,  in  a  spirit  of  which  Howe  himself,  were  he  living,  would  lu 
be  ashamed,  and  in  a  style,  into  which  we  have  sometimes  vain] 
wished  we  could  see  his  **  Living  Temple  '*  transposed.  The  marriaf 
of  PhiUp  Henry,  and  Howe's  letter  to  Spilsbury,  may  seem,  to  unii 
structed  readers,  too  insignificant  to  memorialise :  but  the  latter  ia 
document  which  might  be  recollected  with  great  advantage,  whc 
ruptures  occur  in  Christian  societies ;  and  Henry's  reflections  on  h 
maniage,  if  we  had  them  at  hand  for  insertion,  which  we  regret  thi 
we  have  not,  would  fully  speak  for  themselves  to  all  who  are  desirous  i 
maintaining  that  '*  honourable"  bond  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  ^ 
had  intended  to  extract,  from  the  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  tl 
account  of  Shuttle  wood,  a  very  holy  man,  one  of  the  earliest  nonodi 
formist  tutors,  and  a  great  sufferer  for  conscience'  sake,  but  our  loo 
extracts  from  D'Aubign^  forbid  it : — may  we  again  recommend  tli 
perusal  of  that  work  to  all  our  readers?  We  close  for  this  mont 
with  an  entry  in  Phihp  Henry's  diary  concerning  the  death  of  his  son 

"  This  day  fourteen  years  the  Lord  took  my  first-horn  son  from  me,  the  beginiiiii 
of  my  strength,  with  a  stroke ;  in  the  rememhrauce  whereof  my  heart  melted  th 
evening.  I  hegged  pardon  for  the  Jonah  that  raised  the  storm.  I  blessed  the  Lot 
that  had  spared  the  rest.  I  begged  mercy — mercy  for  every  one  of  tliem,  sa 
sbtolately  and  unreservedly  devoted  and  dedicated  them,  myself,  my  whole  ad 
estate,  interest,  life,  to  the  vnll  and  service  of  that  God  from  whom  I  received  si 
Father  !  hallowed  be  thy  name :  thy  kingdom  come." 

Had  the  "  unfortunate  parents"  of  Penelope  Boothby  known  whs 
Philip  Henry  knew,  and  done  as  Philip  Henry  did,  they  would  no 
have  refused  to  be  comforted  because  she  was  not.  They  would  not 
when  bereft  of  her,  have  also  been  bereft  of  consolation. 
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IV. 

But,  if  Calvinism  is  most  expansive,  it  is  no  less  distinguished 
its  profound  depth.  It  is  not  simply  a  reformation  of  the 
(as  Lutheranism,)  but  it  is  also  the  reformation  of  the  life  ;  and  m^ 
thus  more  universally  Christian.  Without  doubt,  Lutheranism  is  fi 
from  Antinomianism,  which,  in  fact,  Luther  himself  opposed.  St 
there  are  many  differences  in  the  manner  in  which  th^  law  is  undb 
stood  by  them  and  us.  One  of  the  most  prominent  is  poinC* 
out  by  a  characteristic  trait.  In  the  Lutheran  catechism,  the  law  mm 
the  ten  commandments  are  placed  before  faith  and  the  doelriiMv  « 
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nl?fttion.  Their  inteDtion  is  to  convince  man  of  sin,  and  then  to 
bring  him  to  Christ.  In  the  Calyinistic  catechism,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Uw,  especially  as  embodied  in  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  the 
ipoides,  is  put  after  faith,  and  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  as  the 
expression  of  the  gratitude  of  the  child  to  God,  for  his  redemption  by 
Christ.  The  law,  according  to  Luther,  addresses  itself  only  to  the 
QDconverted,  or,  at  most,  to  that  portion  of  the  faithful  who  are 
nc^ligeDt  of  their  duties.  According  to  Calvin,  it  addresses  itself  only 
to  the  faithful,  in  whatever  state  they  may  be. 

Luther  did  not  accomplish  a  reformation  in  manners ;  he  did 
not  eTen  attempt  it.  Not  that  he  was  unaware  of  its  importance. 
"How,"  wrote  he  to  the  brethren  in  Bohemia,  who  urged  him  to 
tttabHsh  some  snch  discipline — "  how  can  we,  who  live  in  the  midst 
of  Sodom,  of  €U)morrah,  and  of  Babylon,  secure  the  existence  of  order, 
<^pline,  and  purity  of  life?"  Luther  thought,  that  the  reformation 
of  miDDers  ought  to  proceed  simply  and  naturally  from  the  influence 
of  wund  doctrine. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  again  notice  how  much  the  diversity  of  Luther- 
uinn  tod  of  Calvinism  is  necessary,  both  to  the  unity  and  the  life 
of  the  Reformation.     Who  does  not  recognise  a  profound  Christian 
venty  in  the  thought,  that  faith  herself  forms  the  moral  habits  of  the 
Christian  ?    Was  it  not  essential,  after  ages  during  which  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church  had  been  the  cause  of  numerous  vexations  and  of 
^  more  numerous  superstitions,  that  there  should  be  a  solemn  de- 
^ittion  against  these  dreadful  errors  ?     Was  it  not  necessary,  that  on 
^l»e  tide  of  Calvinism,  which  here  has  a  tendency  to  restricted  views, 
^t  there  should  be  another  force  in  the  purified  church,  which  would 
^ntinually  tend  to  enlarge  the  views  of  believers  ?    Was  it  not  needed 
^*t,  above  all  the  work  of  men, — above  all  their  efforts  to  *'  recall 
^*^  wanderer,  and  to  watch   over  the  heritage  of  the  Lord," — there 
^houl^  be  a  finger  pointing  to  heaven,  and  a  loud  voice  proclaiming, 
*he  good  shepherd  goes  before  his  sheep,  and  his  sheep  foUow  him, 
^^Use  they  know  his  voice?"  jj^l 

^Ot,  if  one  of  these  things  was  necessary,  the  other  wasipbt  the  less 

•     The  work  of  Christian  vigilance  and  of  pastoral  surveillance  was 

'^^tisted  to  Calvinism ;  and,  gentlemen,  we  are  Calvinists.     Zwingle 

^^*ted  from  this  principle  :  "  A  universal  re-establishment  of  life  and 

^^^ners,  is  as  necessary  as  a  re-establishment  of  faith."     At  Zurich, 

^   Berne,  at -Basle,  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  manners  were 

^forced ;  women  of  unchaste  habits  were  banished ;  lodging-houses 

^^  hotels  were  put  down  ;  and  when,  at  a  somewbat  later  period,  the 

^^*P«,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  usage,  demanded  troops  from 

*^Hch,  the  citizens  offered  to  adjust  the  difference  with  2,000  monks 

^  frietta  whom  they  could  well  spare !     Would  to  God  that,  in  our 

^,  Swiss  only  of  that  clasa  were  sent  to  Rome !    The  good  mannera 

M.  I.  VOL.  IX.  2  N 
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of  the  miniflten  were  particularly  insisted  on :  "As  the  word  of  truth 
is  grave/'  said  the  ordinance  of  1532^  "the  life  of  its  servant  should 
he  full  of  gravity." 

But  it  was  particularly  at  Geneva  that  this  principle  was  realised, 
Calvin»  ^ith  the  fervour  of  a  prophet  and  the  devotedness  of  a  martyr 
who  submits  himself  without  reserve  to  the  w:ord  of  God,  exacted 
from  the  church  which  was  entrusted  to  his  care,  a  complete  obe^ 
di^nce.  He  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  libertine  piM^ty,  and,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  he  gained  the  ascendency.  Geneva,  which  had  been  so 
corrupt,  was  regenerated,  and  exhibited  a  purity  of  majmers,  and  a 
Christian  simplicity  of  character,  which  elicited  froiQ^  Farel,  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  an  exclamation  of  astonishment,  and  this 
remarkable  declaration :  "  I  would  prefer  to  be  the  last  at  Geneva 
than  the  first  elsewhere."  And  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Calvin,  a 
fervent  Lutheran,  John  Valentine  Andreae,  having  resided  some  time 
within  our  walls,  said  at  his  return:  "What  I  have  there  seen  I 
shall  never  forget;  but  I  shall  ardently  desire  to  imitate  it  all  my 
life.  The  brightest  ornament  of  that  republic  is  its  tribunal  of 
manners,  which  every  successive  week  inquires  into  the  disorders  of  the 
citizens.  All  games  of  cards  and  of  hazard — all  swearing,  blas- 
pheming, drunkenness,  and  impurity — all  quarrels,  hatreds,  deceits, 
treacheries,  and  frauds,  and  all  other  vices  are  repressed.  Oh !  this 
purity  is  a  bright  ornament  of  Christianity !  We  (the  Lutherans) 
know  not  how  to  shed  tears  enough  over  that  in  which  we  are  defi^-- 
cient.  If  the  dissonance  in  doctrine  had  not  driven  me  from  GenevSi^ 
the  harmony  of  its  manners  would  have  for  ever  detained  me  there." 

This  character  for  morality  was  not  restricted  to  Switzerland  anf 
Geneva,  but  spread  into  France,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  in  every 
where   Calvinism  penetrated ;    and  it  yet  lives  in    some   of    tl 
countries.     A  German  author,  M.  Goebel,  after  having  mentioned 
a  modern  traveller,  also  a  German,  had  not  found  in  all  the  churehi 
of  Scotland  which  he  had   visited,  a  single  instance  of  adultery 
divorce,  and  very  little  impurity,  exclaims,  "Let  them  contrast 
with  the  dreadful  immorality  of  Germany — in  the  country  places, 
well  as  in  the  towns ;  only  let  them  interrogate  the  pastors,  and  tl 
would  be  filled  with  astonishment  and  alarm." 

Alas !  gentlemen,  we  have  no  longer  anything  upon  which  to  pi 
ourselves.     These  manners  are  fled.     I  do  not  say  that  this  discip' 
did  not  contain  elements  which  contributed  to  its  fall ;  indeed,  on 
contrary,  I  think  that  the  part  which  the  state  took  in  the  regula.i 
of  manners  necessitated  its  destruction  sooner  or  later.     I  reject     m 
Christian  discipline  exercised  by  soldiers  and  the  ffenffarmes;  biaCj 
think  that,  while  civil  force  might  have  been  dis[>ensed  with,  the  pownsr 
of  vigilance,  of  charity,  and  of  the  word  of  God  might  have  been  retain^. 
But  that  WAS  not  done,  and  what  \%  the  result  ?    Senebier  baa  abrs<^ 
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told  ns :  "The  prosperity  of  Genera  was  for  a  long  time  the  fruit  of 
Calyin's  wise  laws.  The  purity  of  our  ancient  morals  was  our  glory. 
It  might  be  shown  that  the  diminution  of  their  influence  is  one  cause 
of  our  misfortunes.  Thus  was  Rome  lost,  when  the  Yoice  of  her 
cefiBon  was  not  listened  to ;  and  Sparta  fell,  when  the  influence  of 
tboM  who  were  charged  to  make  virtue  respected,  expired."  If 
Senebier  spoke  thus  in  1 786,  what  shall  we  say  at  this  time  ? 

Ah!  gentlemen,  who  did  not  perceive  the  justice  of  Montesquieu's 
remark,  that  "  the  citi2ens  of  Geneva  ought  to  bless  and  honour  the  day 
of  Caivin's  birth,  and  also  of  the  hour  when  he  arrived  within  its 
vails f  But  what  the  profoundest  politician  of  the  eighteenth  century 
^iicorered,  is  not  understood  by  the  Genevese  of  this  age  ;  for  instead 
of  celebrating  the  birth  of  the  Reformer,  they  and  their  children 
imke  a  fUte  on  the  natal  day  of  a  celebrated  sophist,  a  man  of  ardent 
nuod,  and  of  inimitable  talent,  but  of  such  morality  as  to  place  in  the 
foaodling  hospital  the  pitiable  fruits  of  his  own  licentiousness ! — A 
o><gDificent  statue  is  raised  in  Geneva  to  the  honour  of  Jean  Jacques 
l^M6tti,  but  none  to  Calvin !  "  We  shall  do  it  in  Edinburgh,"  said 
^Arioefrom  Scotland  last  year  to  me;  "for  Edinburgh,"  he  added, 
'*ii  now  the  metropolis  of  Calvinism." 

Gentlemen,  the  re-establishment  of  faith  and  of  good  manners  by 

CalviiusiD,  is  the  statue  that  Calvin, — that  prodigious  and  most  modest 

*tn— would  alone  desire  ;  and  will  it  not  be  raised  to  him  ?     If,  how- 

•^1  as  in  Saxony,  in  the  days  of  Luther,  a  too  rigid  rule  cannot  be 

•ppfied,  let  us  pot  forget  that  whoever  desires  a  reform  of  manners 

P^^^ieaaes  the  spirit  of  Calvinism  ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  the  most  sacred 

^^^7  of  ministers,  but  also  of  all  Christians,  so  to  live,  that  those  who 

^  npoD  the  name  of  the  Lord  may  be  "  blameless  and  harmless,  the 

*^*>«  of  God,  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse 

'^tion."    Phil.  ii.  15. 

fTo  be  contintted.J 
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Everton,  Sept.  20,  1776. 

^lAi  SiE, — Yoor  kind  letter  arriTed  safe,  but  a  long  illness  of  fourteen  weeks, 
f^^^nded  by  gjeat  weakness  of  spirits,  has  delayed  my  answer  till  now ;  and  this  I 
^^  win  be  received  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  tardy  answer.  You  ask,  May  I 
^^  Jetns  mine,  though  I  am  not  yet  fully  assured  of  an  interest  in  him  by  the 
P^  of  adoption  ?  By  the  tenor  of  your  letter,  I  think  you  not  only  may,, but 
?jM.  Take  Darid  for  an  example,  (Psalm  cviii.  7,  &c.)  "  God  hath  spoken  in  his 
^^^oan,''  made  me  a  promise  of  victory  over  mine  enemies ;  therefore  "  I  will  rejoice,'' 
.^^Qice  is  the  prospect  of  its  full  accomplishment.  He  could  abread^  aay,  **  OVVeaii 
^  ^hiM,  llinaiicli  i^ mine!"  Mnd  by  Aiib  be  tsys  briber,  <*  Over  "fidom  will \  c%»^ 
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out  my  shoe,  over  Pbilistia  will  I  triomph.''  But  you  reply,  David  had  a  ipecial 
promise  which  I  have  not.  Let  Jesus  Christ  answer,  and  rebuke  your  unbelief  in 
the  following  precious  words,  (Matt.  xi.  28,)  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 

are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."     If  J S is  laden  with  the  guilt 

and  filth  of  sin,  finding  them  a  heavy  burden,  and  is  labouring  to  be  delivered  from 
that  burden,  and  is  coming  on  seeking  to  Christ  alone  for  deliverance,  then  rest, 

blessed  rest,  heavenly  rest,  is  promised  to  J S— : —  from  Jesus  Christ,  and 

J S may  say  with  thankfulness.  Repentance  is  mine,  frdth  is  mine ;  and 

rejoicing  in  faith,  should  say,  further,  with  David,  "  Rest  vnll  be  mine,  over  Edom 
and  Pbilistia  will  I  triumph."  Satan,  it  seems,  is  whispering  in  your  ear,  that  be- 
lieving before  sealing  is  not  faith,  but  presumption.  Let  Paul  give  the  devil  an 
answer — (Eph.  i.  13,)  "  After  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed."  This  sealing  does 
not  make  faith  to  be  saving ;  it  only  assuree  a  disciple  that  he  is  possessed  of  saving 
faith,  and  has  a  real  interest  in  Christ.  .  .  .  Again,  others  confidently  assert,  you 
may  have  true  faith,  and  perish  at  last.    Let  Jesus  Christ  rebuke  such  raw  scribes, 

(John  iii.  14 — 16.)    Turn  to  your  Bible  for  the  passage As  Jesus  Christ 

has  given  a  promise  of  rest  to  J S ,  (I  put  your  name  down  because  Satan 

would  thrust  your  name  out,)  so  he  gave  a  promise  of  a  child  to  Abraham  when 
aeventy.five  years  old ;  but  Abraham  waited  twenty-five  years  for  its  accomplishment, 
and  thereby  gave  glory  to  God ;  as  Paul  says,  and  tells  you  whence  the  glory  arose, 
namely  in  this,  that  "  Abraham  did  not  regard  his  own  age,  nor  the  deadness  of 
Sarah's  womb,  but  overlooking  human  probability,  or  possibility,  against  all  hope, 
he  believed  in  hope,  and  thereby  gave  glory  to  God."  (Rom.  iv.  18 — 20.)  .  He 
would  trust  in  God's  word,  though  everything  made  against  it :  try  to  tread  in 
Abraham's  steps ;  and  when  unbelief  says  it  is  against  all  hope  to  believe,  say  with 
Abraham,  I  will  believe  against  hope.  And  remember,  though  a  sealed  £sith  brings 
most  comfort  to  a  disciple,  a  waiting  faith  brings  most  glory  to  God.  I  cannot 
doubt  of  your  having  the  spirit  of  Christ,  because  of  your  deep  humiliation  for  sin* 
your  hatred  of  sin,  your  desire  of  holiness,  your  seeking  Christ  altme  for  pardois 
and  justification,  and  your  consolations  from  above ;  these  are  evident  tokens  of  the 
Spirit's  indwelling,  and  the  seal  will  be  given  when  it  is  most  for  God's  glory,  and 
your  welfare ;  and  though  it  should  not  be  impressed  till  the  twelfth  hour,  be  not 
discouraged,  but  pray  for  it,  and  expect  it ;  and  by  waiting  patiently  for  the  bless- 
ing while  it  is  deUyed,  you  give  glory  to  God  as  Abraham  did.  Tou  are  blessed 
with  that  brokenness  of  heart,  which  is  God's  gift,  and  with  which  he  has  promi$td 
to  dwell ;  and  that  broken  spirit  will  carry  you  safe  over  Jordan,  while  the  perfec- 
tion boasters  drop  in.  ...  I  have  read  very  little  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  works,  hot 
enough  to  see  that  he  is  yet  a  stranger  to  the  Gospel.  I  cast  away  all  controversial 
writers,  and  betake  myself  to  the  word  of  God  and  prayer ;  this  is  my  chief  employ- 
ment, and  my  best  delight ;  and  I  would  advise  you  to  do  the  same ;  for  contro- 
versy will  puzzle  you,  and  may  tincture  you  wth  a  controversial  spirit,  which  it 
generally  a  bad  one,  even  when  engaged  in  a  good  cause.  .  .  .  Till  you  have  a 
preacher  to  your  mind,  I  think  you  should  hear  Mr.  Wesley's  preachers,  and  con- 
tribute towards  them,  but  not  be  a  member  of  their  society.  By  withdrawing  from 
the  society,  you  will  prevent  pert,  raw  preachers  from  tearing  you  in  their  society ; 
and  by  continuing  a  contribution,  you  will  keep  on  some  terms  with  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  keep  a  society  at  your  own  house,  along  with  those  who  are  willing 
to  attend.  Mr.  Keen,  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  Tabernacle,  might  possibly  provide 
some  preacher  from  themselves,  or  from  Lady  Huntingdon,  who  would  visit  you 
occasionally  and  frequently,  but  not  dwell  among  you.  If  you  vnrite  to  him  in  my 
name,  and  tell  him  your  case,  he  will  cheerfully  return  you  an  answer,  and  do  what 
he  can  for  you.    Dinect  to  Mr.  Robert  Keen,  No.  1  in  the  Minoriet,  near  Aldgate, 
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London.*  .  .  .  This  letter  bas  laid  as  a  burden  on  my  mind  for  many  weeks,  but 
through  weakness,  had  not  courage  to  set  about  it  till  this  day ;  and  now  I  am 
toondlj  weary  with  writing.  The  Lord  Jesus  bless  you,  direct  you,  and  keep  you  ! 
Gnee  tad  peace  be  with  you,  dear  Sir,  and  with  your  truly  affectionate  sen'ant, 

John  Berridok. 


Everitm,  Sept.  24,  1782. 

DiAi  Sir, — Yoar  kind  letter,  with  the  enclosed,  came  safe  to  hand,  for  which  I 
Rton  yoQ  my  hearty  thanks ;  and  yesterday  bought  a  great  coat  for  one  that  needed 
it  moelL  Your  letter  not  only  brought  seasonable  advice,  but  made  a  seasonable 
poichaie ;  and  the  Devonshire  Plane  will  keep  the  wearer's  back  warm  for  some 
yctn.  Many  merchants,  though  with  a  mercantile  genius,  are  not  apprised  of  the 
best  way  of  traffic.  They  can  venture  their  substance  on  a  ship's  bottom,  but  dare 
not  cist  it  on  the  waters  t  whereas  the  waters  surely  bring  back  what  is  cast  upon 
tlKDi}  whilst  a  ship's  bottom,  like  the  Royal  George,  oft  goes  to  the  bottom.  But  the 
Lvdhu  taught  yon  the  Christian  art  of  improving  your  substance,  and  bringing  a 
blcisiBg  Qpon  it.  Many  professors,  with  a  rich  head,  are  so  poor  in  faith,  and  of 
coQne  so  poor-apirited,  they  dare  not  trust  the  Lord  with  any  of  their  cash,  except 
it  be  copper,  and  that  coined  at  Birmingham.  Twenty  charity  sermons,  delivered 
by  the  hest  begging  month,  could  not  induce  them  to  take  the  Lord's  paper  for  even 
ten  pounds,  paid  into  his  bank.  Is  it  not  shameful,  that  the  London  Bank,  or  even 
^pnvite  bank,  should  have  more  credit  than  the  Lord's  bank,  and  this  among 
Cbristjini  and  believers,  too,  as  they  are  called  ?  Is  it  not  ominous  that  the  Royal 
George  should  sink,  and  cannot  be  buoyed  up  ?  My  church  at  present  is  in  a 
Mne,  snd  seems  consumptive.  Mr.  Hicks  supplied  my  church  from  September 
lot  till  the  following  Easter ;  and  fairly  drove  away  half  my  congregation.  My 
pttsent  curate  is  a  stop-gap,  but  no  assistant.  He  cannot  preach  without  notes,  nor 
'<eid  htttdsomely  with  notes ;  so  my  hearers  are  dwindling  away,  and  transporting 
from  Sverton  Church  to  Gamgay  Meeting.f  ...  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  H.  is 
bosy,  u  you  call  it,  I  suppose  in  collecting  money  for  the  chapel.  It  is  a  beggarly 
^'viiMtt,  indeed ;  and  he  has  been  too  much  engaged  in  that  business  of  late  years, 
u  he  hid  prudence  or  compassion  he  would  do  otherwise :  but  poor  Job  and  Lot 
■re  any  one's  plunder.  All  people  who  meet  rigging,  think  they  may  successfully 
^4*^9  the  two  sisters  for  their  purpose,  and  care  not  if  they  strip  them  naked.  .  .  . 
1 UD  glad  Margate  has  helped  your  little  wife ;  she  is  a  favourite  of  mine,  and  give 
^  love  to  her,  but  do  not  be  jealous.  The  Lord  bless  and  keep  you  both,  and 
•Oibrace  your  children  in  the  arms  of  covenant  mercy  !  My  love  to  the  trustees,  the 
I*»cher,  and  the  doctor. 

Your  much  obliged  and  affectionate  servant, 

John  Berridok. 

*''•  Benjamin  Mills,  No.  15,  Middle  Moorfields,  London. 


^'  Robert  Keene  was  a  woollen-draper  by  trade,  and  one  of  the  two  trustees 
^  ^hom  Mr.  Whitefield  bequeathed  the  Tabernacle  and  Tottenham  Court  Chapel, 
•"^  who  are  described  in  his  will  as  his  "  worthy,  trusty,  tried  friends." 

t  " Gtmgay  Meeting"  that  is,  Gamlingay,  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire,  about 
^  B^es  N.E.  from  Biggleswade,  where  the  Baptist  church  at  Bedford  had  a  station 
^*^  feign  of  Charies  II.,  and  where,  in  1710,  a  district  church  of  strict-com- 
^^1^  Biptlsta  was  organised.  Mr.  Benjamin  Morgan  was  their  pastor  at  the 
'*'**•  tetter  wia  written. 
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EveriM,  Nov.  17,  1784. 
Dkar  and  honoured  Sir, — I  received  your  favour  of  the  8th,  conveying  t 
friendly  hint  to  myself,  and  some  friendly  relief  for  the  poor.  Yon  have  my  thankf 
for  both.  An  elbow  nudge,  seasonably  given,  is  of  more  use  sometimes  than  a 
lenpon,  for  preachers  often  study  to  say  smart  things ;  and  letter-writers,  too,  which 
yield  more  pleasure  than  profit :  but  elbow  hints  bring  close  and  secret  instruction 
to  the  heart.  Pray,  Sir,  do  not*  part  with  your  elbows,  but  reserve  them  for  myself 
and  others  on  needful  occasions.  What  a  mercy  you  may  daily  seek  and  find  Jesus 
on  your  knees,  when  you  cannot  always  trace  him,  where  you  might  expect  him,  in  a 
disciple's  letter  1  Yet  what  is  a  Christian  letter  without  Christ,  but  a  disciple  with- 
out his  Master  ?  Where  Jesus  dwells,  he  will  at  length  become  Lord  pinuiiount— 
all  in  our  love,  and  trust,  and  hope,  uppermost  in  our  preaching  and  hearing,  praying 
and  singing,  writing  and  talking.  Grace  is  best  discovered  by  the  value  it  gives  us 
for  Jesus ;  and  where  he  is  duly  valued,  he  will  engage  oar  adoration,  love,  and 
trust,  and  these  will  command  a  cheerful  obedience.  As  grace  groweth,  "  Christ 
wiU  increase,  and  we  must  decrease." — John  iii.  36.  He  will  rise  higher  in  the 
love,  trust,  and  value  of  the  heart,  and  self  will  sink  lower,  till  Chiist  becomes  all, 
and  we  become  nothing.  What  a  blessed  exchange  is  here  of  self  for  Christ,  i.  e.,  of 
folly  for  wisdom,  of  weakness  for  strength,  of  beggary  for  riches,  and  death  for  life ! 
Your  Joseph  showeth,  when  grace  entereth  a  bosom,  Jesus  becomes  the  darling  of 
the  heart,  the  joy  and  trust  of  it ;  and  all  obedience  without  this,  only  nooriiJies 
self-righteousness  and  self-applause,  and  will  end  in  shame  and  woeful  disappoint- 
ment. Joseph  also  showeth,  when  Christ  becomes  a  sinner's  chief  joy,  self  is  felt 
the  chief  of  sinners.  But  what  could  the  religious  sort  mean  by  asking  Josq»h 
whether  a  saving  change  was  wrought  in  him  ?  We  used  to  say  at  Cambridge,  that 
the  fellows  of  St.  John's  College  had  a  receipt  of  their  own  for  making  Latin,  it 
was  such  crabbed  stuff;  and  it  seems  this  religious  sort  have  a  receipt  of  their  own 
for  making  Christians,  else  why  did  they  ask  Joseph  about  his  change  of  heart,  when 
it  plainly  appeared  by  his  words,  looks,  and  whole  conduct,  that  his  heart  was 
changed,  truly  taught  to  love  Je&us,  and  trust  in  him  alone  for  salvation.  This  is 
regeneration,  the  new  heart  that  makes  a  child  of  God ;  and  without  this  all  oon* 
victions  of  sin  and  present  reformation  will  come  to  nothing.  This  is  the  tnie 
circumcision,  mentioned  by  Moses,  when  he  says,  "  The  Lord  will  circumcise  thins 
heart  to  love  him  vrith  all  thine  heart  and  soul,  that  thou  mayst  live."  And  tUi 
regeneration,  like  circumcision,  is  an  instantaneous  operation.  It  will  be  well  if  Mr. 
Bowman  is  prevented  from  publishing  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Newton ;  otherwise  it  may 
stir  up  some  animosity  between  the  Gospel  clergy  and  dissenting  ministers.  Dr. 
Mahew  will  certainly  step  forth  to  the  fight  again — it  seems  to  be  his  element ;  and 
Mr.  Bowman,  1  fear,  has  too  much  pepper,  or  spleen,  to  endure  chopping  with  the 
Doctor's  cleaver.*     Through  mercy  1  have  neither  ability  nor  inclination  for  oon- 


♦  This  doubtless  refers  to  a  pamphlet  which  Mr.  Newton  published  in  the  spring 
of  1784,  entitled,  Apologia:  Four  Letters  to  a  Mitufter  of  an  Independent  CShnr*. 
By  a  MmUter  of  the  Church  of  England,  To  this  there  appeared  a  reply  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  entitled,  An  Apology  and  a  Shield  for  Frote9ttmt  JHmtnten 
in  the$e  timet  qf  inetabUity  and  misrepresentation.  Four  Letters  to  the  Raw.  Mr. 
Netttont  ^e.  By  a  Dissenting  Minister.  This  duodecimo  volume  was  pablisbed 
anonymously,  but  this  seems  to  attribute  it  to  "  Dr.  Mahew."  We  have  no  know- 
ledge of  such  a  writer,  and  conjecture  that  Mr.  Berridge  might  mean  Dr.  Mayo,  who 
was  a  tutor  at  Homerton  about  that  period.  Mr.  Bowman  was  one  of  the  inegnlar 
clergy  connected  with  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  with  Mr.  Shiriey  and  Mr,  Glasoott 
preached  for  some  time  at  the  Tabernacle,  Norwich.  '    * 
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trafosT,  whidi  often  proves  a  Gospel  bear-garden,   where  the  combatants  are 

braizing  each  other,  and  he  that  deals  hardest  blows  seems  the  cleverest  fellow. 

By  birth  and  education  I  am  both  a  churchman  and  a  dissenter — I  love  both,  and 

coold  be  either,  and   wish  real  Grospel   ministers   of  every  denomination  could 

CDbnce  one  another.     And  though  I  do  think  the  best  Christianity  was  found 

before  estaMiahmenta  began ;  and  that  usually  there  are  more  true  ministers  out  of 

IS  frtihIithMfnt  than  in  it ;  and  that  establishments  are  commonly  of  an  intolerant 

ifirit,  tad  draw  in  shoals  of  hirelings  by  their  loaves  and  fishes ;  yet  I  am  very 

thakfol  for  an  establishment  which  afforda  me  a  preaching-house  and  an  eating- 

bouie,  without  clapping  a  padlock  on  my  lips,  or  a  fetter  on  my  foot.     However,  I 

un  not  indebted  to  the  mercy  of  church  canons  or  church  governors  for  itinerant 

liberty,  bat  to  the  secret  overruling  providence  of  Jesus,  which  rescued  me  at  various 

times  from  the  claws  of  a  church  commissary,  an  archdeacon,  and  a  bishop,  and 

kept  up  By  heart  by  a  frequent  application  of  these  words,  "  They  shall  fight  against 

tbee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail  against  thee,  for  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver  thee, 

itttb  the  Lord." — Jer.  i.  19.    Hitherto  the  Lord  has  delivered  me,  and  I  trust  will 

ddiro'.   No  weapon  formed  against  me  has  prospered.    May  this  gracious  Lord  be 

erenoore  your  mighty  protector,  and  fill  your  heart  and  fill  your  house  with  his 

bleaiDgs !  With  becoming  respect  and  gratitude  I  remain,  your  affectionate  servant, 

JOHM  BsftRlOOB. 

To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 


DEVOTIONAL  COMPOSITIONS  OF  LORD  FRANCIS  BACON. 

TO  THB  EDITOR. 

Mr  DiAR  Sir, — In  a  thick  folio  volume  of  Lord  Bacon's  works  I 
fonnd  ibe  following  prayers,  (together  with  a  few  theological  pieces,) 
ilmost  buried  beneath  a  large  mass  of  legal  documents,  charges, 
ipcechea,  and  letters,  chiefly  connected  with  the  high  offices  he  sus- 
^'^  u  Attorney-General  and  Lord  Chancellor.  Thinking  that  these 
pnjen  might  prove  interesting  to  many  of  the  readers  of  your  journal, 
I  have  copied  them  out,  and  now  place  them  at  your  disposal. 

As  compositions,  these  devotional  pieces  are  marked  by  the  origin- 
^^1  force,  and  beauty  which  usually  distinguish  Bacon's  style.  Aa 
pnyen-^as  effiisions  of  the  heart  before  God,  they  are  an  instructive 
spedmea  of  simple  and  earnest  devotion. 

Bat  apart  from  their  intrinsic  worth,  they  are  valuable  as  throwing 
^n  ligbt  on  Bacon's  real  character — a  character  which  I  conceive 
^  WYer  yet  been  fairly  portrayed.  In  one  of  the  latest  sketches  of 
^Bfe,  for  instance,  the  writer,  while  admitting  Bacon's  great  powers, 
^vella  almost  entirely  on  his  faults,  and  says  nothing  of  his  piety. 
^Aolts  he  assuredly  had,  and  great  ones,  too ;  but  if  the  force  of  these 
Payers  may  be  regarded  as  the  utterance  of  his  soul.  Bacon  appears  to 
^^«  been  painfiilly  conscious  of  his  failings  and  sins,  and  deeply  to 
^▼e  bewailed  them  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  the  great  Searcher  of 
^^'•t*.  Indeed,  a  thorough  investigation  of  his  character,  in  which 
^^  Tilled  and  seemingly  contradictory  elements  of  which  it  was  com* 
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posed  shall  be  duly  balanced,  is  a  work  still  mach  to  be  desired  in  the 
Eoglisb  language. 

In  the  second  and  the  third  prayers,  Bacon  indicates  the  frame  of 
mind  which  the  student  and  the  author  should  habitually  cultiYate ; 
and  may  we  not  hope  that  this  was  the  frame  of  his  own  mind  while 
pursuing  and  pubhshing  his  almost  boundless  researches  in  every  depart- 
ment of  creation,  science,  art,  law,  politics,  and  theology  ?  researchei 
prosecuted  too  amidst  the  toils  and  cares  of  office,  and  under  the  dis- 
advantage (as  he  tells  us)  of  infirm  and  delicate  health. 

Hoping  that  your  readers  may  feel  as  much  interested  in  these 
extracts  as  I  have  been, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  cordially  yours, 

Fbatbr. 

London,  Feb.  17,  1845. 


A    PRATBR   OR  PSALM  MADE  BY   THB    LORD    BACON,  CUANCBLLOR   OP   ENGLAND. 

Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Father,  from  my  youth  up,  my  Creator,  my 
Redeemer,  my  Comforter;  thou,  0  Lord,  soundest  and  searchest  the  depths  and 
secrets  of  all  hearts ;  thou  acknowledgest  the  upright  of  heart ;  thou  judgest  the 
hypocrite ;  thou  ponderest  men's  thoughts  and  doings,  as  in  a  balance ;  thou  met- 
surest  their  intentions  as  with  a  line ;  vanity  and  crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid  from 
thee. 

Remember,  0  Lord,  how  thy  servant  hath  walked  liefore  thee ;  remember  wfasi 
I  have  first  sought,  and  what  hath  been  principal  in  my  intentions.  I  have  loved  thj 
assemblies ;  I  have  mourned  for  the  division  of  thy  church ;  I  have  delighted  ii 
the  brightness  of  thy  sanctuary.  This  vine  which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted  h 
this  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto  thee  that  it  might  have  the  first  and  the  Isle 
rains ;  that  it  might  stretch  her  branches  to  the  seas  and  to  the  floods.  The  staeb 
and  bread  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been  precious  in  mine  eyes ;  I  have  hatoi 
all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart ;  I  have  (though  in  a  despised  weed)  procured  tb 
good  of  all  men.  If  any  have  been  my  enemies,  I  thought  not  of  them ;  neither  hafc 
the  sun  almost  set  upon  my  displeasure ;  but  I  have  been  as  a  dove,  free  from  sope 
fluity  of  maliciousness.  Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books,  but  thy  Scriptures  mus 
more.  I  have  sought  thee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and  gardens,  but  I  have  found  tW 
in  thy  temples. 

Thousands  have  been  my  sins,  and  ten  thousands  my  transgressions ;  but  ^ 
sanctifications  have  remained  with  me,  and  my  heart  (through  thy  grace)  hath  hms 
an  unquenched  coal  upon  thine  altar.  O  Lord,  my  strength,  I  have  since  my  yc^?« 
met  with  thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  thy  fatherly  compassions,  by  thy  comfoi 
chastisements,  and  by  thy  most  visible  Providence.  As  thy  favours  have  in 
upon  me,  so  have  thy  corrections ;  so  as  thou  hast  been  always  near  me,  O 
and  ever  as  my  worldly  blessings  were  exalted,  so  secret  darts  from  thee  have 
me ;  and  when  I  have  ascended  before  men,  I  have  descended  in  humiliation 
thee.  And  now,  when  I  thought  most  of  peace  and  honour,  thy  hand  is  heavy 
me,  and  hath  humbled  roe  according  to  thy  former  loving-kindness,  keeping 
in  thy  fatherly  school,  not  as  a  bastard,  but  as  a  child.  Just  are  thy  judgments 
me  for  my  sins,  which  are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  of  the  tea,  bat  hafe  m 
proportion  to  thy  mercies ;  for  what  are  the  sands  of  the  sea }  earth,  heans,  awi  m9 
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tbeie  ire  nothing  to  thy  mercies.  Besides  my  innomerable  sins,  I  confess  before 
thee,  thit  I  am  debtor  to  thee  for  the  gracious  talent  of  thy  gifts  and  graces,  which 
I  btie  neither  pat  into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it  (as  I  ought)  to  exchangers,  where  it 
miglik  hire  made  best  jnrofit,  but  misspent  it  in  things  for  which  I  was  least  fit ;  so  I 
mqr  tnly  uy  my  soul  hath  been  a  stranger  in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage.  Be 
noeifBl  onto  me,  O  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  sake,  and  receive  me  into  thy  bosom,  or 
guide  me  m  thy  w^s. 

THK   student's   PRAYER. 

To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the  Spirit,  we  pour  forth  most  humble 
tnd  heirty  supplications ;  that  he,  remembering  the  calamities  of  mankind,  and  the 
pilgrimige  of  this  our  life,  in  which  we  wear  out  days  few  and  evil,  would  please  to 
opes  tool  new  refireshments  out  of  the  fountains  of  his  goodness,  for  the  alleviating 
of  OUT  miseries.  This  also  we  humbly  and  earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may 
not  pcejodice  such  as  are  Divine;  neither  that  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of 
ione,  tod  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light,  any  thing  of  incredulity,  or  intel. 
Icctoil  night,  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  Divine  mysteries.  But  rather,  that 
by  our  mind  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  from  fancy  and  vanities,  and  yet  subject, 
ud  perfectly  giving  up  to  the  Divine  oracles,  there  may  be  given  unto  faith  the 
thiogi  that  are  fiuth's.    Amen. 

THE   writer's    prayer. 

"nMrn,  0  Fftther,  who  gavest  the  visible  light  as  the  first-bom  of  thy  creatures,  and 

^  poor  into  men  the  intellectual  light,  as  the  top  and  consummation  of  thy 

^^rtoanship,  be  pleased  to  protect  and  govern  this  work,  which  coming  from  thy 

l^^^mtf  retumeth  to  thy  glory.    Then,  after  thou  hadst  reviewed  the  work,  which 

t&y  htndi  had  made,  beholdest  that  every  thing  was  very  good,  and  then  didst  rest 

*i^  ooDplacency  in  them.    But  man,  reflecting  on  the  works  which  he  had  made, 

***  that  aQ  wM  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  could  by  no  means  acquiesce  in 

^^^^   Wherefore,  if  we  labour  in  thy  works  with  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  thou 

^^  make  ns  partakers  of  thy  vision  and  thy  Sabbath.    We  humbly  beg  that  this 

*^  may  be  stedfiutly  in  us ;  and  that  then,  by  our  hands,  and  also  by  the  hands 

^  ^^hen,  on  whom  thou  shalt  bestow  the  same  spirit,  wilt  please  to  convey  a  largess 

^_  ''^ahns  to  thy  family  of  mankind.    These  things  we  commend  to  thy  everlasting 

^^  by  oor  Jesus,  thy  Christ,  God  with  us.    Amen. 


THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SPIRITUAL   HEALTH. 

A  SKETCH. 

*  Beloved,  I  wish  above  all  things  that  thou  mayest  prosper  and  be  in  health, 
as  thy  aoul  prospereth." — 3  John^  2. 

^  Iw  fonning  an  estimate  of  our  state,  it  is  essential  that  we  should 

J^Oir  what  test  we  are  to  apply,  and  by  what  rule  we  are  to  judge. 

**^ere  may  be  no  outward  appearance  of  disease — many  things  may 

^^^Qoe  what  will  pass  for  the  flow  of  health  ;  but  if  the  reader  will 

^^  honestly  with  himself,  he   may  perhaps  ascertain   that  there  is 

^^^ctie  instead  of  health :  let  him  fairly  apply  the  tesU  which  we  will 

)l.  S.  TOt.  tz.  2  o 
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1 .  "  The  healthy  know  not  of  their  health,  hot  only  the  sick" 
is  the  physician's  aphorism.  Where  there  is  health,  "  each  orgi 
perform  its  part  unconsciously,  unheeded/'  When  the  elements 
are  fitly  adjusted  there  will  he  unity  in  the  movements.  Thus 
times  the  state  of  health  is  denoted  by  a  term  expressive  of  this 
he  who  enjoys  it  speaks  of  himself  as  '*  whole."  He  can  recoUi 
period  when  the  body,  instead  of  being  the  prison-house  of  th< 
was  like  the  creature  of  the  thought,  altogether  obedient  to  il 
We  remember  how  the  blood  used  to  leap  in  our  veins.  Our  ezi 
was  like  the  freshness  and  melody  of  spring.  We  were  ignoi 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame, — health  and  sickness  were  to 
traditions ;  for  through  all  our  avenues  of  sense  came  enjoymei 
is  so  with  the  inner  man ;  with  the  soul  that  is  in  a  healthful 
there  is  unity  and  oneness,  deep  melody  unbroken  by  a  disc 
note.  We  breathe  without  difficulty,  we  run  without  wearine 
walk  without  fainting, — to  live,  is  to  enjoy.  We  live,  yet  not  i 
the  living  Christ  is  in  us  :  our  life  is  hid,  we  know  not  how  we 
but  we  know  that  we  do  live.  When  our  power  becomes  enfe 
the  harmony  is  broken,  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  apparent,  a 
doubt  the  reality  of  our  spiritual  existence. 

2.  It  is  said,  "  Of  the  wrong  we  are  always  conscious  ;  of  the 
never.'*  True  obedience  is  silent,  it  is  the  doing  of  the  will  o; 
from  the  heart.  It  is  not  some  unnatural  putting  forth  of  po 
some  violent  effort.  There  is  the  wiU,  and  the  act  follows, 
working  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.  The  healthy  man  lives  i 
Spirit,  and  consequently  walks  in  the  Spirit.  He  is  not  weary  ii 
doing ;  it  is  as  his  natural  existence,  it  awakens  no  wonder^  it  e 
no  pride ;  it  is  a  thing  of  course,  it  cannot  but  be  so.  When  the 
moral  apparatus  is  in  motion,  the  heart  will  not  condemn, 
heart  condemn  us,  disease  it  at  work. 

3.  If  society  were  in  a  healthful  state,  there  would  be  no  nee 
for  minute  regulations  touching  the  conduct  of  one  man  to  an 
The  principles  from  whence  these  regulations  proceed  would  1 
stinctively  recognised  and  acted  on.  The  very  necessity  for  a  c< 
laws,  and  for  commentaries  on  those  laws,  prove  that  the  han 
and  therefore  the  health,  of  society  is  impaired.  In  a  family,  ^ 
there  is  mutual  affection,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  laws  to  teac 
member  how  to  act  towards  another ;  love  will  be  the  fulfilling  of  al 
If  the  body  be  in  health,  its  members  will  perform  their  fam 
without  understanding  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  ' 
will  be  no  necessity  to  study  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame.  It  i 
diseased  man  who  has  these  inquiries  forced  upon  him  ;  he  must  i 
the  way  in  which  he  is  to  act,  and  there  must  be  certain  regulatioi 
which  he  must  shape  his  conduct.  The  spiritual  man  has  on! 
follow  out  spiritual  principles ;  and  if  there  be  the  vigour  of 
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life,  he  will  naturally  and  necessarily  perform  spiritual  actions — he  will 
be  a  law  to  himself. 

4.  Health  is  a  reality,  not  a  semblance  ;  it  is  truth,  and  not  fiction  ; 
it  is  necessary  to  action — it  is  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Health  is  seen  in 
the  step,  it  speaks  in  the  eye,  it  blooms  on  the  cheek,  it  is  visible  in 
the  action,  it  gives  vigour  to  the  nerve,  strength  to  the  muscle,  and 
buoyancy  to  the  spirit.  Life  in  action  is  health,  and  spiritual  life 
cannot  be  hid.  Spiritual  health  is  visible  in  the  walk,  in  the  conver- 
sation, in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  man ;  it  cannot  be  concealed  any 
more  than  the  beauty  of  spring,  and  the  glory  of  summer.  It  is  life 
in  full  vigour  and  play,  it  is  life  in  all  its  enjoyment,  it  is  the  harmony, 
the  music  of  the  heart. 

5.  Health  is  the  entire  harmony  of  all  the  powers  of  the  body, 
melody  is  the  concord  of  all  sweet  sounds.  Spiritual  health  is  the 
music  of  the  soul,  the  melody  of  the  heart,  the  blending,  the  unison  of 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit, — all,  like  so  many  choristers,  sustaining  their 
different  parts,  and  mingling  their  voices  in  one  song.  Uninterrupted 
health  is  perfection.  The  spirits  before  the  throne  are  perfect,  their 
hearts  never  condemn  them  ;  there  are  no  irregular  desires,  no  conflict 
between  antagonist  powers  ;  peace  is  unbroken,  the  serenity  of  the  mind 
is  undisturbed  ;  love  is  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  obedience  is 
blessedness — their  hearts  do  not  condemn  them,  and  they  have  con- 
fidence towards  God. 

Inferences. — If  the  soul  be  not  in  a  healthy  state,  its  powers  will 
be  paralysed.  There  will  be  no  longer  the  relish  for  spiritual  things, 
the  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness.  The  word  will  lose 
its  freshness,  the  sanctuary  its  attractions,  the  throne  of  grace  its  value. 
Love  will  grow  cold,  the  light  will  bum  dimly,  first  works  will  be  for- 
gotten, gratification  will  be  sought  in  the  world,  a  diseased  heart  will 
cause  us  to  turn  aside.  Reader,  is  the  health  of  your  soul  impaired  7 
— There  is  a  balm  in  Gilead. 

In  this  world  there  are  many  interruptions  to  our  spiritual  health. 
We  should  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  our  health  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  spiritual  means.  There  must  be  spiritual  influence  continu- 
ally strengthening  and  renewing  the  soul,  there  must  be  the  actings 
of  faith  on  Christ.  The  spiritual  man  must  *'  keep  his  body  in 
subjection"  if  the  health  of  the  soul  is  to  be  preserved.  He  must 
"  exercise  himself'  if  he  would  maintain  "  a  conscience  void  of 
offence."  He  must  "keep  his  heart  with  all  diligence/*  since  oat 
of  it  are  *'  the  issues  of  life." 

B*. 
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DESOLATION  OF  JUDEA. 

O'br  Israers  desolated  plains 
There  breathes  a  sad  yet  silent  talef 
Along  each  step  are  heard  new  strainsr 
From  every  hill  and  every  vale ; 
But  all  is  sorrow,  all  distress, 
For  Palestine 's  a  wilderness. 

Each  hallowed  stream,  each  sacred  fbunt* 
Each  brook  and  lake,  each  road  and  town. 
And  Jordan's  banks,  and  Tabor's  Mount 
While  earth  shall  last  have  their  renown. 
No  scene  Christ  knew  can  we  forg^ 
From  Bethlehem  to  Olivet. 

In  ages  past  a  halo  shone 
Of  glory,  o'er  that  favoured  land ; 
But  now,  alas,  that  halo's  gone, 
And  for  it  an  avenging  hand 
Hath  smitten  with  its  angry  rod 
That  land  which  oft  forgot  its  God  1 

Never  was  nation  half  so  blessed. 
And  ne'er  such  woe  has  nation  known, 
By  every  Gentile  race  oppressed. 
Without  a  land  to  call  their  own : 
They  feel  that  curse  which  God  foretold^ 
Ere  he  forsook  his  chosen  fold. 

Desolate  Judah,  long  the  night 

Of  desolation  hath  been  thine ; 

That  Star  of  love,  thy  life,  thy  light» 

Thy  guide,  thy  guard,  hath  ceased  to  shine  | 

And  since  its  ray  to  thee  is  set, 

The  Holy  Land  is  desolate. 


THE  REFORMATION  BY  LUTHER. 

A    SONNET. 

How  bright  a  star  that  was  which  did  appear 
When  Luther  rose  and  shone  upon  our  world ! 
When  popish  darkness  from  her  throne  was  horled« 

And  Gospel  light  resumed  it !    When,  with  fear, 

Proud  Error's  ranks  were  smitten,  van  and  rear, 
And  maddened  Superstition's  lip  upcurled 
To  see  Truth's  banner  once  again  unfurled, 

And  Peace  and  Liberty  the  nations  cheer ! 

*Tvras  sure  an  orb  of  some  diviner  sphere 
Than  that  of  any  now  before  our  eyes  \ 

And  to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  so  near 
That  from  its  light  and  heat,  it  gained  supplies* 
When  shall  a  host  such  stars  together  rise, 
Illumine  earth,  and  lead  us  to  the  skies  ? 
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REVIEWS. 


Biiiorieal  Memorials  relating  to  the  Independents  or  Congregationalists, 
fiom  their  Rise  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy,  1660.  By 
benjamin  Hanbury,  Vol.  III.  pp.  652.  London :  Fisher,  Son, 
wdCo.  1844. 

Tbb  doctrine  of  toleration  may  now  fairly  be  said  to  have  become  a 
l^polv  doctrine  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  worked  itself  thoroaghly 
^to  the  fabric  of  our  constitution ;  and  though  it  has  not  yet  anni- 
^ted  all  the  infractions  upon  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  which 
^dent  usage  and  impolitic  legislation  had  sanctioned,  still  it  has  been 
S'^Qally  diminishing  and  circumscribing  them,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
ultimately  place  all  in  the  possession  of  equal  rights,  and  deprive  them 
^  the  power  of  committing  any  social  or  civil  wrong  against  the  just 
clainu  of  conscience.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  through 
^001  centuries  of  conflict,  controversy,  and  suffering,  inspires  hope 
yor  the  future,  and  teaches  all  the  friends  of  human  liberty  and  mental 
lodepeadence  never  to  despair.  The  past  history  of  Great  Britain  is 
^blaioned  more  by  the  achievements  of  toleration  than  by  those  of 
^^  tnd  arms.  Even  the  advancement  of  civilisation  and  commerce 
^oold  be  graceless  and  comfortless,  if  men  could  not  enjoy  freedom  of 
■P^ech  and  Hberty  of  religion  :  in  fact,  neither  commerce  nor  civilisa- 
tion could  have  reached  their  present  eminence,  if  the  spirit  of  freedom 
had  not  levelled  the  proud  and  rugged  obstructions  that  had  so  long 
^^peded  their  progress.  He,  however,  who  enjoys  the  comforts  of 
l^nsit  by  the  quick  and  easy  railroad,  ill  deserves  the  accommodation, 
u  he  overlooks  the  toil  and  the  skill  that  prepared  it,  by  levelling  hills 
***d  cutting  through  rocks.  Other  men  have  laboured,  and  toe  have 
^ererf  jj,/^  MWr  labours,  is  especially  true  of  the  civil  and  reUgious 
ihertj  which  has  been  attained.  In  the  eagerness  to  reach  the  sum- 
^^  which  yet  shines  at  a  distance  before  us,  we  must  neither  forego 
■^  acquisitions  nor  overlook  our  obligations  to  those  by  whose 
P*^eiice,  wisdom,  and  heroism,  we  have  been  placed  where  we  now 
^;  The  inspiring  examples  of  all  that  is  great  in  thought  and  in 
^^on,  by  which  the  onward  march  of  liberty  is  still  to  be  sustained, 
.^t  be  drawn  from  history.  The  great  principles  by  which  the 
/^ti  of  human  nature  are  to  be  maintained  against  the  aaaumptions 
^^  of  tqpal  and  eodenattical  tyranny,  are  the  precioiia  heir-loom  to 
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« 
be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  till  they  eradicati 

every  vestige  of  oppression,  and  confer  npon  mankind  as  much  a 
rational  liberty  and  social  happiness  as  can  be  fairly  expected  on  thi 
side  immortality.  The  recognition  of  those  principles  to  the  greates* 
possible  extent  among  our  countrymen,  forms  the  safeguard  of  all  tha 
is  valuable  in  the  social  state.  If  they  should  fall  into  neglect 
bigotry,  oppression,  and  arbitrary  power,  would  revive  and  enslave  m 
again.  Human  nature  is  unchanged ;  rulers  in  church  and  state  an 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  darkest  ages  of  mental  enslavement 
They  will  stretch  their  power  if  the  people  will  allow  it ;  and  thei 
will  bear  compression  to  an  extraordinary  degree :  only  let  the  ex 
ternal  force  overpower  the  elasticity  of  the  spring ;  but  it  must  b< 
kept  on,  or  that  elasticity  will  again  show  itself. 

Since  the  age  of  our  grand  national  straggles  for  liberty,  none  hai 
occurred  so  seriously  threatening  to  that  sacred  cause  as  the  present 
The  growth  of  the  passion  for  power  over  conscience,  which  has  beei 
going  on  in  the  Established  Church,  has  been  partly  overlooked,  parti] 
discredited.  The  mass  of  the  nation  is  not  yet  awake  to  the  peiili 
which  beset  our  religious  liberty.  It  is  owing  to  the  apathy  anc 
repose  of  its  friends,  that  its  foes,  and  then  the  pnblic  servants,  lam 
dared  to  set  up  their  standard  and  avow  their  hatred.  Impunity  hai 
emboldened  the  leaders  to  cast  around  them  the  most  daring  defiances, 
and  to  denounce  in  good  set  terms  that  liberty  of  conscience  so  hardly 
won  by  our  forefathers.  The  strange  sight  has  appeared  of  learned 
and  able  advocates  for  persecution,  in  a  church  that  had  proclaimed 
itself  the  ftiend  of  toleration,  before  a  state  that  has  established  it  by 
law,  and  under  a  monarch  whose  ancestors  owe  their  elevation  to  iti 
victories.  Altogether  it  is  a  singular  position  in  which  the  cause  d 
religious  liberty  is  now  placed  in  these  realms.  The  Catholics,  iti 
uniform  denouncers  in  past  ages,  are  its  advocates  ;  political  Romanisd 
are  all,  in  words  at  least,  its  devoted  friends ;  while  a  large,  and,  we 
fear,  growing  body  of  English  Protestant  clergymen,  who  ought  to  be 
its  advocates,  are  foremost  in  decrying  it ;  yet,  if  they  should  them- 
selves be  coerced  in  their  opinions  by  the  power  of  the  state,  they 
would  quickly  allege  that  they  were  persecuted,  and  set  up  a  claim  for 
toleration.  They  might  think  it  hard  to  be  denied  the  liberty  which 
they  have  themselves  refused  to  others.  But,  undoubtedly,  they  have 
sanctioned  a  principle,  in  proclaiming  the  right  of  the  magiatrate  to 
suppress  religions  error,  which  only  needs  to  be  employed  against 
themselves,  to  open  their  eyes  to  its  enormity.  The  fact,  however,  ii 
of  grave  import,  that  Puseyism  is  essentially  intolerant ;  and  much 
that  amounts  not  to  Puseyism  in  the  church  is  of  the  same  pestilent 
character :  so  that  it  may  be  deemed  unquestionable,  that  an  over- 
powering majority  of  the  national  clergy  do  in  their  hearts  detest  Chii 
religious  liberty  :  a  large  body  of  the  ariatocracy  aympathiit.  viik 
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ihem— the  greatest  proportion  of  our  legislators  are  neither  acquainted 
with  ito  history  nor  its  theory  ;  and  most  probably  not  one  in  ten  of 
them  in  either  bouse  ever  looked  into  Locke's  Essay ;  and  as  to  the 
BomsD  Catholic  friends  of  religious  liberty,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the 
whole  world,  that  they  are  such  from  necessity  and  not  from  free 
dioice.  The  bulwark  of  the  cause  is  exclusively  found  in  the  dissent- 
ing sects — ^where  it  always  has  been.  Happily  for  the  nation,  these 
sects  are  more  numerous  and  more  combined  in  the  cause  than  they 
erer  were.  But  for  them — and  we  might  even  say  but  for  one  of 
them,  as  Mr.  Hanbury's  Memorials  abundantly  show — the  cause  had 
io  former  days  been  lost.  The  Congregationalists  have  the  unques- 
tionable honour  of  being  the  only  party  in  the  state,  who,  when  they 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  securing  accommodation  and  immunity  for 
their  own  principles,  if  they  would  have  yielded  to  the  establishment 
of  Presbyterianism,  nobly  insisted  upon  the  unrestricted  principle  of 
unirersal  toleration,  and  by  their  magnanimity  defeated  all  the  designs 
of  its  enemies,  and  conferred  a  boon  upon  future  generations  which 
c«n  never  be  forgotten. 

The  three  volumes  of  Memorials  which  Mr.  Hanbury  has  now  com- 
P^,  are  a  monument  alike  to  the  perseverance  of  the  author  and 
the  majesty  of  the  cause  to  which  his  labours  were  devoted.  Under 
the  anipices  of  the  Congregational  Union  he  commenced  the  under- 
t^ng,  which  he  has  diligently  pursued  through  many  years  of 
vdnons  research,  and  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  bring  to  a 
close.  The  collections  which  he  has  made  from  the  controversies  of 
P*8t  ages  touching  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  are  altogether 
^psralleled,  and  such  as  to  delight  and  astonish  even  those  who  with 
hunself  are  given  to  such  researches. 

His  mode  is  to  lay  before  his  readers  extracts  from  the  most 
°^rial  parts  of  the  works  of  authors  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
q'^tion  of  liberty.  The  extracts  given  are  not  mere  samples,  but,  in 
"*o*t  instances,  contain  the  marrow  of  the  argument.  Some  of  these 
extracts  are  long,  and,  to  many  readers,  will  appear  tedious  ;  but  they 
iie  highly  important  as  documentary  evidence  of  the  principles  main- 
^^,  and  form  the  vouchers  for  the  statements  made  by  the  author. 
^  work  is,  in  fact,  an  analysis,  with  copious  extracts,  of  the  great 
^^ntroversy  for  religious  liberty,  begun  in  this  country  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, carried  on  with  growing  ability  and  success,  till  crowned  at 
^wt  with  that  triumph,  the  fruits  of  which  we  have  long  enjoyed,  and 
vhich  we  would  fain  hope  is  never  to  be  endangered. 

The  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  this  a  continuous  history  of  a 
l^'iaple  or  a  doctrine,  but  a  review  of  a  protracted  controversy, 
^Werwoven  with  our  national  history,  and  essential  to  a  right  under- 
"^i^ding  of  tome  of  the  most  momentous  events  that  have  ever 
^ned  in  soy  dvilised  nation.     Mr.  Hanbury  has  not  Ukta  bis 
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information  from  the  pages  of  historians,  but  has  examined  and 
analysed  the  most  essential  documents  in  all  cases,  and  sifted  oat  the 
truth  by  a  comparison  of  different  authorities.  The  reader  who  will 
do  himself  and  the  author  the  justice  of  going  through  the  entire 
work,  will  possess  a  mass  of  information  which  can  be  gained  from  no 
other  source,  and  become  familiar  with  the  contents  of  a  multitude  of 
rare  works  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  religious  liberty. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  any  citation  which  could  be  fairly 
considered  a  specimen  of  the  work.  We  may,  however,  present  the 
closing  paragraphs,  in  which  Mr.  H.  takes  leave  of  his  reader  and  his 
subject : — 

"  Our  task  is  finished ;  yet  from  one  wild  outrage  of  rationality,  our  regret  ii, 
if  possible,  increased  on  leaving  it  followed  by  those  other  *  evil  days'  and  *  evil 
tongues,' 

* The  barbarous  dissonance 

Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers.' 

**  Had  the  second  Charles  been  as  sedate  as  the  governance  of  so  great  a  natioift 
awakened  to  its  own  interests  called  for,  he  had  been  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the 
world's  benefactors ;   but,  alas !   beguiled  by  debased  and  fawning  courtien,  anc: 
suffered  to  wallow  in  a  sty  of  corruption,  a  corresponding  odour  cleaves  to 
memory,  the  strength  of  which  not  time  even  will  abate ;  for  what  tingle 
had  he  wherewith  to  savour  the  olio  of  his  vices  ?    At  his  restoration,  all  that 
found  of  '  the  living  body  of  religion '  was  destined  to  be  *  bound  down  io  the  dc 
corpse  of  superannuated  polity.'     But  we  resign  *  this  theme  of  everlasting  inl 
into  other  hands,  consoUng  ourselves  with  the  conviction,  that  '  the  passion 
increase  of  knowledge,'  and  '  the  mighty  instincts  of  progression  and  free  agent 
are  preparing  the  world  for  that  only  *  equilibrium '   which  is  the  produce  on 
of  ]>eace,  '  Good  will  towards  men  !' 

''  If  a  synopsis  of  the  results  of  our  labours  in  these  Historical  Memorials  be  lool 
for,  the  following  is  submitted  as  among  the  leading  points  which  make  up  the 
of  those  results.  Herein,  obloquy  derived  from  the  Brownists  is  removed :  the  pei 
characters  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  Independency  are  established  beyond  the 
sibility  of  success  in  any  future  attempt  seriously  to  damage  them  :  the  body  of 
Independents  is  relieved  from  the  censure  of  groundless  separation :  Independ<^E-^  jb.< 
is  proved  more  than  competent  to  grapple  with  Presbyterianism :  the  suocesiio'Brs      < 
the  Independents  is  not  from  the  Puritans :  Baptists,  so  called,  are  reduced  to 
proper  position:  political  and  ecclesiastical  facts  and  principles  are  brought 
which   an  unjustifiable  timidity  allowed  to  be  covered  with   apparent  n< 
historical  and  philosophical  consistency  is  advantageously  effected:  Indepead^^n^' 
possess  withal  a  denominational  work,  comprising  a  catenation  of  docamen^^ay 
evidence  not  exceeded  in  interest  and  importance  by  any,  in  its  department^    ^ 
ecclesiastical  literature." 

We  give  the  work  our  hearty  commendation.     Every  dissenter  mjod 
every  advocate  for  perfect  religious   liberty  ought  to  make  hini»^ 
master  of  the  iuvnluable  knowledge  contained  in  Mr.  Hanbury's  tki** 
▼olumes.     He  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  who  feel  the  impot^* 
AQce  of  liberty,  both  in  a  religious  and  in  a  national  tense.    Eve0^ 
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yet  in  their  embryos  may  be  fairly  expected  to  attach  a  deeper  interest 
than  ever  to  these  Memorials.    The  times  will  soon  convince  the  friends 
of  liberty,  that  ita  enemies  are  still  numerous  and  powerful.     A  check 
may  bsTc  been  given  by  recent  public  proceedings  at  the  two  universi- 
tiea  to  the  too  eager  partisans ;  but  the  body  of  ecclesiastics  hostile  to 
liberty  is  stronger  than  ever.     Intolerance  is  natural  to  Rome,  but  the 
genuine  Romanist  is  more  politic,  more  practised  in  Jesuitism,  than 
thewonld-be  Romanism  of  the  Church  of  England.     The  cause  of  reli- 
gioQi  liberty  is,  however,  an  object  of  equal  hatred  to  both,  and  they 
voold  cordially  coalesce  to  overthrow  it.     Let  the  friends  of  that  cause 
prepare  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict.     Mr.  Hanbury's  volumes  will 
supply  them  with  efficient  weapons,  and  rouse  their  courage  by  exam- 
ples of  devotion  and  prowess  never  to  be  surpassed. 


1.  Etttttk^ah;  or  Devotional  Psalmody  :  being  a  Selection  of  Classical 
ond  (kmgregaticnal  Tunes  of  the  most  usefid  metres,  from  the  Works 
^f  Handel,  ^e.  ^c. ;  with  a  few  Chants.  The  whole  arranged  in 
F(ntr  Parts,  with  Organ  and  Pianoforte  accompaniments,  ^c.  To 
^^h  are  prefixed  Essays  on  Psalmody,  By  John  Burder,  A.M., 
^J,J,Waite,     London:  J.  Dinnis.     (100  Tunes.) 

2.  Congregational  Psalmody.  A  choice  Collection  of  Old  and  New 
Piolm  and  Hymn  Tunes  ;  adapted  to  various  metres,  and  harmonised 
M  Four  Voices,  with  a  separate  accompaniment  for  the  Organ  or 
^^forte.  By  Adam  Wright,  Professor  of  Music,  and  Organist 
®/  Cartas  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham.  London  :  R.  Cocks  and  Co. 
(112  Tones.) 

^-  ^  Norwich  Tune  Book.  A  Collection  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes, 
Aws  the  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Composers,  together  unth  many 
^^t  have  never  been  published.  Selected  by  a  Committee,  and 
^"ranged  in  Four  Parts,  by  James  F.  Hill,  Professor  of  Music,  and 
•^ohn  HUl,  Conductor  of  the  Norwich  Choral  Society.  London : 
fttmilton  and  Co.     (251  Tunes.) 

^'  '^  Union  Tune  Book.  A  Selection  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes, 
*^table  for  use  in  Congregations  and  Sunday  Schools.  Arranged 
hT,  Clark,  Canterbury.  London;  Sunday  School  Union.  (3/1 
l^es.) 

^-  ^  Juvenile  Harmonist.  A  Selection  of  Tunes  and  Pieces  for 
^'Warwi.  Arranged  for  Two  Trebles  and  a  Bass.  By  T  Clark, 
^^erbury.  London :  Sunday  School  Union.  (61  sacred,  and 
2'  moral  pieces.) 

.  '•ittT  now  there  is  no  lack  of  Psalmody.  Time  was,  when,  save 
^  ^  iiitiict  here  and  there,  blessed  with  its  own  composer  and  har- 
^^^  ve  hMxd  of  nothing  but  Rippon  and  Walker,  who  for  years, 
'^^^ioMj  ia  the  south,  gave  ua  our  sacred  songs.  Till  recently  they 
*'  ■.  voin  k.  2  p 
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have  had  no  competitors  able  to  displace  them ;  they  served  their  day 
and  generation,  and  as,  with  all  the  trash  they  circulated,  they  published 
a  goodly  number  of  the  old  classical  tunes,  and  sold  them  at  a  reason- 
able rate,  they  may  be  said  to  have  served  it  well,  and  to  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  better  state  of  things.  During  their  reign, 
multitudes  of  authors  appeared  of  every  order  of  merit  and  of  demerit, 
— Leach,  Moreton,  Jarman,  and  others, — ^whose  names  we  opine  will 
hardly  find  a  place  in  the  rolls  of  psalmodic  fame ;  but  there  have 
arisen  also  a  Horsley,  a  Croft,  a  Boyce,  a  Webbe,  a  Hayes,  a  Wain- 
wright,  a  Stanley,  an  Ame,  a  Novello,  and  more  than  one  Wesley, 
who  have  been  throwing  off,  in  their  moments  of  inspiration,  not  a  few 
melodies  worthy  of  taking  rank  with  the  best  of  the  older  masten, 
and  requiring  to  be  collected  together,  and  carefully  harmonised  ton 
general  use.  Some  years  since,  an  attempt  to  produce  a  volume  d 
psalmody  to  meet  the  wants  of  congregations  and  families,  was  made 
by  Houldsworth,  of  Halifax.  On  the  whole,  it  was  very  creditable : 
it  has  been  of  great  service  in  Yorkshire ;  but  is  too  expensive  to  comi 
into  general  use.  Horsley,  Greatorex,  &c.  published  selections,  but 
the  public  was  hardly  ripe  for  their  style  of  music ;  so  that  the  ver; 
excellence  of  their  works,  together  perhaps  with  their  costliness,  re 
stricted  the  circulation.  Then  appeared  **  The  Psalmist,"  with  its  foia 
hundred  tunes,  gathered  from  many  quarters.  We  have  now  place 
four,  which  have  since  appeared,  at  the  head  of  this  article.  H(^ 
many  may  be  extant  that  have  never  reached  us,  we  cannot  conjectav 
but  we  see  that  others  are  near  to  parturition,  and  that  this  year  is 
give  birth  to  **  The  Congregational  Tune  Book,"  harmonised  for  fc^ 
voices,  by  the  above  Mr.  A.  Wright ;  and  is  to  contain  between  ^-^ 
and  three  hundred  tunes  for  about  half-a-crown  ;  and  to  *'  The  C€;>i 
prehensive  Tune  Book,"  by  Dr.  Gauntlett  and  Mr.  Keams,  and 
be  a  manual  of  a  moderate  "  one  thousand  psalm  and  hymn  tmoi 
for  a  sum  which  we  calculate  will  not  much  exceed  three  half-cro 
Now  we  rejoice  in  this  ;  it  must  improve  the  taste  for  sacred  mu 
and  gradually  prepare  the  youth  of  our  congregations  to  join  heart 
voice  in  this  delightful  part  of  public  worship.  To  one  who  loves 
exercise  of  praise,  it  is  often  very  trying,  (it  was  so  to  the  writer 
Lord's-day  morning)  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  large  co 
gation,  of  much  respectability  and  piety  too,  taking  no  interest  in  tMu 
branch  of  the  service  that  pecuHarly  devolves  on  them,  and  saying  ^ 
their  silence, ''  Though  we  will  consent  that  Thou  shouldest  be  pniiPni 
with  the  stringed  instruments  and  organs,  yet  with  that  nobler  in- 
strument which  thy  bounty  has  given  to  each  of  us,  the  human  voice 
divine,  thy  name  shall  not  be  magnified."  When  shall  this  repro^ 
be  wiped  away  ? — when  shall  the  melody  of  sacred  song,  from  tit 
thousand  worshippers,  sustain,  and  not  quench  the  Spirit ;  heightflif 
and  not  destroy  the  interest,  oi  weYL-eoxi^xvcXftd  devotional  terfi^^ 
and  of  the  fervent  and  able  ex\ub\t\0Ti  oi  V>da  Itx^V^vX 
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But  what  are  we  to  do  with  this  maltitude  of  psalm  and  hymn  tanes? 
aad  the  number  is  continually  being  swelled  ;  for  these  volumes  are 
by  no  means  made  up  of  old  harmonies,  and  old  tunes  newly  har- 
monised; but  every  editor  must  needs  insert  a  goodly  number  of 
luBovn  bantlings,  and  set  forth  the  ''many  that  have  never  been 
pabliahed,"  (would  they  were  not  now  I)  as  a  chief  recommendation 
of  his  work.  No  one  at  present  has  seemed  to  imagine  that  we  really 
biTe  all  the  material  we  want,  and  set  to  work  to  produce  a  volume 
vhich,  like  the  "  true*  church,"  might  become  "  catholic  and 
muTersal."  But  surely  now  this  is  a  desideratum  that  cannot  be  long 
delayed,  and  we  shall  at  length  have  "  The  Tune  Book,"  as  well  as 
"The  Hymn  Book ;"  and  if  the  former  be  as  well  put  together  as  the 
litter,  the  editor  may  calculate  on  our  hearty  commendations.  But 
in  the  mean  time  what  shall  we  do  ?  We  cannot  buy  all  these  for 
pHTate  use ;  we  cannot  introduce  all  into  our  choirs.  Which  shall 
deselect?  Houldsworth  must  be  limited  in  its  circulation,  by  its 
price.  The  Union  Tune  Book  we  cannot  recommend,  for,  although  it 
contains  many  good  tunes,  it  is  half  filled  with  rubbish.  We  know 
not  what  control  the  Sunday  School  Union  has  over  the  work ;  but 
^Uiy,  it  is  grievous  that  its  committee  should  be  the  instrument  of 
P^rpetoating  that  false  and  vulgar  taste,  which  has  long  been  far  too 
preralent  amongst  the  rising  generation.  They  ought  either  to  weed 
^^  unsparingly,  or  suppress  it.  The  Norwich  Tune  Book,  saving  about 
*  score  of  its  melodies,  is  a  good  one.  Of  its  original  melodies  we  say 
nothing,  as  we  never  profess  to  be  able  to  form  a  settled  opinion  of  the 
quality  of  a  piece  of  music  with  which  we  have  not  been  familiar  for 
*^eral  years.  A  choir  confining  itself  to  the  use  of  it  would  be 
^^dantly  furnished,  though  we  regret  to  miss  some  real  gems  which 
^e  ha?e  long  known.  Its  editors,  however,  in  publishing  it  in  score 
^y,  have  made  a  serious  mistake.  It  is  vain  to  expect  that  any  book 
^^  come  into  general  use  in  our  congregations,  which  is  not  also 
^ptedfar  the  parlour.  Gentlemen,  in  general,  cannot,  much  less 
^*^  ladies,  play  from  four  lines,  one  or  two  of  which  are  written  in 
*e  C  clef. 

I^e  Psalmist,  notwithstanding  the  few  errors  which  we  formerly 
P^ted  out  in  it,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  complete  manual 
^hich  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  if  one  might  be  permitted  to  take  out  of 
^  tbont  250  of  its  harmonies,  and  add  to  these  seventy  or  eighty  more 
^^  choice  ones,  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  researches  of  its 
^^tor,  we  think  that,  without  vanity,  we  might  fairly  designate  the  new 
^ork  "  The  Tune  Book  :"  and  if  then  we  could  manage  to  sell  it  at 
^  its  present  price, '^  it  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  coming  into 
8*ncraluie. 


We  are  hippy  to  tee  th»t,  rinee  tbii  was  written,  a  considenble  Teduc^oiL  \iadk 
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The  idea  of  Messrs.  Border  and  Waite  is  excellent, — ^viz.,  to  famiali 
a  manual  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  congregation,  from  which  eTorj 
inferior  melody,  however  popular  for  the  moment,  should  be  excluded, 
and  none  but  the  best  classical  music  introduced.  To  a  certain  extent 
they  have  succeeded.  With  scarcely  an'  exception,  the  tunes  inaerted 
are  of  the  right  kind ;  the  harmonies,  save  two  or  three  which  ham 
been  altered  for  the  worse,  are  exceedingly  chaste,  and  though  leai 
elegant  than  those  of  The  Psalmist,"  sufficiently  scientific,  perhaps,  fa 
the  majority  of  our  congregations.  We  are  sure  that  it  b  unnecessazj 
to  apologise  for  pointing  out  two  defects.  The  first  is,  it  it  tot 
limited.  It  contains  a  hundred  tunes ;  and  perhaps  a  hundred  tunes, 
should  all  happen  to  take,  may  be  enough  for  any  people ;  but  m 
maiCs  taste  can  be  expected  to  be  so  accurate,  as  just  to  hit  the  mark, 
and  make  a  selection  which  will  approve  itself  to  every  congregation. 
Besides,  after  deducting  the  chants,  which,  for  our  parts,  we  like  mud 
to  the  Psalms  in  prose,  but  cannot  fancy  to  verse,  and  the  mdodia 
which  are  either  entirely  new,  or  known  only  to  a  very  narrow  dide^ 
we  can  hardly  count  fifty  established  standard  tunes ;  established  at 
least  in  those  populous  districts  in  which  our  days  have  been  prett]f 
equally  divided,  which  stretch  from  Middlesex,  through  the  inter- 
mediate counties,  to  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding,  and  embnoe 
more  than  half  the  population  of  England.  We  say,  then,  that  the 
tunes  contained  in  Hallelajah,  which  are  likely  to  be  adopted  by  anj 
one  congregation,  are  too  few.  The  second  mistake  is,  the  exclusion 
of  music  of  a  bold,  joyous,  and  lively  character,  adapted  to  hymns  and 
psalms  of  praise  and  exultation.  One  of  the  editors  seems  to  be  awan 
of  this,  and,  as  a  remedy,  recommends  that  the  same  tune  be  sung  in 
slow  or  lively  measures,  according  to  the  character  of  the  words.  Wen 
this  practicable,  which  it  is  not,  we  believe  it  would  still  fidl.  Hu 
very  tune  he  selects,  St.  Stephen's,  which,  when  made  to  occupy  6} 
seconds,  is  a  noble  tune,  becomes  to  our  ears  just  ludicrous  when  iti 
speed  is  so  increased  as  to  bring  it  within  48.^^ 

Congregational  Psalmody,  by  Mr.  Wright,  is  admirably  got  up.     If 


*  Montgomery,  if  we  mistake  Dot,  is  Handel's  air,  not  Stanley's,  though  it  ia  noi 
improbable  that  he  arranged  and  baptized  it  by  the  name  *'  Magdalen,"  whidi  Ifr 
Wright  has  retained. 

We  do  not  think  that  New  Sabbath,  Hart's,  Spain,  and  one  or  two  mare,  m 
worthy  of  a  place  in  Mr.  Waite's  collection.  We  regret  also  that  he  has  altered  tin 
pointing  of  Alma,  and  instead  of  dotted  minims,  followed  by  two  qnaven,  in  thf 
third  line  of  the  air,  put  minims  with  two  crotchets.'  So,  in  our  opinion,  Solomoa  ii 
rendered  exceedingly  tame,  by  departing  from  the  original  and  equalising  the  nolei. 
But  there  is  no  change  we  more  regret  than  the  one  made  in  St.  Ann's,  whose  fiM 
original  chords  at  the  close  of  the  third  line  are  taken  away,  on  the  ground,  we 
presume,  of  their  violating  a  grammatical  rule,  the  universal  application  of  whiehf 
however,  we  believe  to  be  more  than  questionable.  We  are  astonished  that  lir. 
W.  should  have  reduced  Bedford  to  common  time ! 
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isamnged  like  *'The  Psalmist,"  for  four  voices,  (but  with  the  C  clef,) 
tod  has  a  separate  accompaniment  for  keyed  instruments  ;  it  is 
beiutifiilly  printed,  and  very  legible.  The  editor  has  taken  consider- 
able liberty  with  many  of  the  harmonies,  but,  whilst  freely  admitting 
thatiome  of  his  alterations  are  improvements,  we  should  like  a  further 
leqnaintance  with  them  before  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  the  whole. 
Tlie  tanea  are  choice,  and  well  assorted,  though,  in  deference  to 
popolar  taste,  a  few  are  inserted  which  we  should  have  left  out, — to 
vit,  Dake  Street,  Islington,  Spanish  Chant,  which,  to  the  words, 
"Thoa  who  art  enthroned  above,"  is  about  as  absurd  as  it  could  be ; 
tod  AnsoD,  which,  with  all  its  popularity,  we  cannot  think  suited  fur 
a  congregation,  and  one  or  two  others.  like  the  volume  of  Burder  and 
Waite,  it  is  not  sufficiently  extended ;  but  having  a  class  of  tunes 
vhich  the  former  wants,  the  two  taken  together  would  form  a  selection 
tolenbly  complete.  We  hope,  however,  that  Mr.  Waite  may  be 
tempted  to  bring  out  another  100  or  150,  which  number  he  might 
mbf  make  up  of  first-rate  melodies,  without  one  new  one.  And  we 
vodd  at  the  same  time  remind  Mr.  Wright  that,  in  his  new  publica- 
tbn,  if  he  aet9  with  judgment  and  care,  he  may  realise  all  that  can  be 
deaired.  We  would  here  again  protest  against  changing  the  original 
Mwei  of  tunes.  We  believe  we  have  seen  Mr.  Wright's  Blandford 
ctDed  by  three  other  names.  In  the  Norwich  Tune  Book  we  have 
noticed  not  less  than  a  dozen,  whose  patronymics,  in  which  many  of 
them  have  rejoiced  for  no  less  a  period  than  fifty  years,  have  been 
Wnronsly  taken  away.  '*  Evening  Hgmn**  we  know  is  a  misnomer 
^  a  tune,  and  it  wanted  a  name  ;  but  *'  New  Sabbath,"  if  less  ancient 
and  less  fragrant  than  Lebanon,  may  justly  complain  of  being  displaced 
^it.  ''Nuneaton"  is  quite  as  well  known,  and  as  euphonious  as 
''Nerastone  ;**  the  ancient  and  royal  city  of  "Chester'*  is  offended  by 
**iDg  tamed  into  "  Dover ;"  whilst  '*  Newport"  is  not,  we  believe,  to 
^  found  in  all  the  "  Emperor's"  dominions.  These  liberties  with 
ancient  rights  are  enough  to  provoke  a  civil  war,  and  must  not  be 
Pitted  amongst  the  queen's  liege  subjects.     Verb.  sap.  sat. 

^Qt  we  cannot  close  our  observations  without  a  few  words  on  the 
introductory  essays  to  "  Hallelujah."  They  are  worth  all  the  money 
^^ffftd  for  the  volume.  The  authors  have  done  good  service  to  the 
chorches,  in  prefixing  them  to  their  book  ;  we  almost  wish  we  could 
F*tt  a  law  that  every  member  should  read  and  obey,  or  be  excommuni- 
^"sM^'ore  exeommunicationey  And  we  greatly  admire  the  libe- 
^y  of  Mr.  Waite,  in  permitting  his  to  be  reprinted  in  '*The  Christian 
^i^aeai."  We  would  press  on  every  Sunday-school  teacher,  the  neces- 
*^  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  rules  and  principles  they  lay  down, 
<nd  ligidly  expurgating  the  psalmody  of  our  schools  of  the  light  fan- 
^^  lirs  so  much  in  vogue.  We  recommend  young  ladies  too,  who 
"^^  ao  much  power  in  the  formation  of  the  domestic  taste  in  sacred 
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music,  to  stady  it  carefully,  and  lend  their  aid  in  putting  down 
sentimental,  and  promoting  a  familiarity  with  the  chaste  and  claai 
We  concur  in  almost  every  statement  they  contain  ;  but  if,  in  add: 
to  the  objection  taken  above,  there  is  any  other  point  in  whic! 
differ,  it  is  in  thinking  that  Mr.  W.  has  pushed  his  remarka  on  rq 
too  far.  That  the  repeat  has  been  greatly  abused  we  admit, 
instead  of  its  being  in  every  case  **  an  outrage  on  common  aenaey' 
contend  that,  when  judiciously  applied  to  the  last  line  of  &ome  hy: 
it  is  singularly  beautiful  and  emphatic.  We  agree  with  Mr.  W.  h 
statement  of  the  difference  between  an  anthem  and  a  psalm  tune ; 
has  he  not  overlooked  a  class  of  psalms  and  hymns  which  not 
admits  of  greater  license  than  common,  but  requires  it,  to  give  i 
full  effect  ?  We  would  specify  the  metre  of  the  84th  Ps.  of  Watts,  * 
4-4s.  What  is  there  to  render  a  repeat  of  the  four  short  lines, 
insult  to  the  understanding  of  the  people,''  in  any  one  verse  of 
psalm  ?  .  Then  there  is  the  favourite  metre  8,  7 — 8,  7—4,  7. 
may  not  some  variety  be  given  to  the  concluding  lines,  *'  It  is  finii 
Hear  the  dying  Saviour  cry ;"  "  Bread  of  Heaven  ;  Feed  me  till  I ' 
no  more ;"  "Oh  refresh  us.  Travelling  through  this  wilderness T' 
our  friend  had  heard  the  latter  sung,  as  we  have,  to  the  tune  Dii 
sion,  given  defectively  by  Houldsworth,  under  the  name,  we  thin! 
"Canaan,"  we  cannot  imagine  he  would  persist  in  his  object 
There  are,  moreover,  those  hymns,  &c.  whose  last  line,  or  two 
lines  recur,  as — 

**  Wonders  of  grace  to  Crod  belong. 
Repeat  his  mercies  in  your  song ;" 

and  that  noble  hymn  of  Davies",  each  verse  of  which  has  the  chori 

**  Who  is  a  pardoning  God  like  thee, 
Or  who  has  grace  so  rich  and  free  I" 

"  Now  begin  the  heavenly  theme ;"  "0  thou  from  whom  all  g( 
ness  fiows  ;'*  and  many  others  that  we  could  mention— established  > 
justly  admired  hymns — are  specimens  also  of  what  we  mean, 
cannot  part  with  these  hymns  :  they  certainly  allow  of  greater  latit 
in  the  music,  and  we  have  in  our  possession  tunes  to  them  of  a  1) 
order,  which  do  repeat,  or  in  which  the  duet  responsive  and  chc 
are  introduced  ;  and  after  thirty  years'  familiarity,  we  are  preparec 
pronounce  on  their  effectiveness  as  well  as  their  due  sobriety ;  aiM 
our  friend  should  not  disagree  with  us  in  these  remarks,  and  taldng 
hint,  should  feel  inclined  to  prepare  a  second  part  of  "  Hallelujah," 
will  cheerfully  submit  them  to  his  inspection. 

We  feel  reluctant  to  close  this  article  without  a  quotation  from  e 
of  the  valuable  essays  just  referred  to ;  but  we  have  so  protracted 
remarks,  that  one  paragraph  from  Mr.  Waite  must  suffice : — 
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"  Few  penons  hare  any  adequate  conception  of  the  elevated  and  exquisite  eigoy- 
nent  which  will  be  felt  in  our  religious  assemblies,  when  they  shall  have  ^d  dut 

repid  to  intelligent  and  devotional  singing 

"But  psalmody  rests  not  its  principal  claims  to  our  attention  on  these  grounds. 
Itiimt  ordmamee  of  God;  and  he  who  neglects  it,  or  who  is  indifferent  to  the  man- 
Mr  of  its  performance,  is  guilty  of  sin.  All  moral  disqualifications  for  this  exercise 
and  ill  mental  indispositions  to  it,  are  tins.  Physical  inability  is  the  only  ground  of 
oemptaon  from  this  duty,  which  in  the  sight  of  God,  can  be  successfully  pleaded. 

"Itcsnnot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  church,  that  to  sing  the 
pnitti  of  God  with  the  spirit  and  writh  the  understanding  also,  is  a  reUgiou$  duty, 
iacombent  upon  every  Christian. 

"Those  who  feel  the  importance  of  this  sacred  duty,  and  who  conscientiously 

deare  to  discharge  it  aright,  should  diligently  and  prayerfully  examine  the  Scriptures 

te  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  mind  of  God  on  this  subject.     Such  an 

^wsminstion  has,  in  our  own  case,  led  to  an  oppressive  and  humiliating  sense  of  the 

^ic«eedin|^  defective  manner  in  which  this  part  of  worship  is  usually  performed.    A 

^unilir  effect  has  been  produced  on  the  minds  of  several  ministers,  and  others  who 

l^are  carefiilly  investigated  this  matter.    The  spiritual  inculcation  of  this  great  duty 

^^pcm  a  wide  and  important  field  of  ministerial  labour,  from  the  due  cultivation  of 

^^'lieii,  the  most  valuable  results  may  confidently  be  expected.    The  pastors  of  seve- 

'^  churches  have  begun  to  direct  the  attention  of  their  people  to  this  subject,  and 

^^  indicitions  of  an  improving  state  of  things  have  already  appeared At  pre- 

*^irt  the  state  of  our  psalmody  is  truly  to  be  deplored.  In  many  cases,  it  may  be 
P^vumneed  a  daring  insult  to  God,  and  a  deep  dishonour  to  the  church.  Why 
^luold  we  hesitate  to  confess  this  ?  To  hide  it  from  God,  is  impossible, — and  it 
^^^  be  unwise  to  conceal  it  from  ourselves." 

Oar  readers  have  already  been  made  familiar  with  such  sentiments  as 
tliese,  bat  we  must  repeat  them,  till,  by  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
^pon  precept,  "  the  power  and  the  will  to  sing,  happily  meeting  in  our 
^ngregations,  the  psabnody  shall  become  sweet,  expressive,  harmoni- 
^^  and  afifecting  beyond  anything  at  present  known  ;  and  whilst  our 
own  graces  are  excited  by  it,  and  our  hearts  lifted  up  to  heaven,  God 
•^1  be  served  '  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.*" 

^e  received  for  review  a  copy  of  hymn  tunes,  composed  by  the  late 
^c*  Lawson,  missionary  to  India,  as  well  as  the  first  number  of  *'  Genu 
^  Sacred  Music,"  consisting  of  some  tunes  and  anthems,  which  we 
^^nded  to  have  a  place  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  regret  to  say 
^t  we  have  mislaid  them,  and  beg  to  offer  to  the  publishers  an 
•P^logy  for  the  seeming  neglect.  In  the  former  we  noticed  several 
'^'^  which,  we  have  Httle  doubt,  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  a  few 
^Mch  seemed  to  be  of  a  somewhat  new  and  interesting  character, 
^^•ming  of  trial.  Of  the  latter,  anxious  as  we  are  to  afford  such 
^orksallthe  encouragement  in  our  power,  we  cannot  be  expected  from 
*  S^oe  at  a  single  number,  to  say  much. 
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In  Mr.  Scott»  George  the  Third  found  a  man  after  hia  own  beart 
his  equal  in  attachment  to  things  as  they  were,  in  firm  uiyield 
opposition  to  concession  and  improyementy  in  perfect  admiration 
the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  consequent  intolerance  of  dissent 
every  form,  in  all  due  estimation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  dei 
for  its  maintenance  and  enlargement.  Previous  to  his  receiving  t 
appointment  of  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Scott  had  felt  the  warmth 
the  royal  sunshine,  but  from  the  day  in  which  he  obtained  the  acedi 
of  knighthood,  by  which  he  became  Sir  John,  and  sung^ 

"Oho,  the  delight 
To  be  a  gtllsnt  knight  1" 

he  became  the  valorous  champion  of  the  king.     Advancing  in  t 
royal  favour  and  confidence,  rising  in  officer  and  dignities,  he  came 
last,  like  another  Lord  Chancellor,  to  be  the  "  something  behind  ^ 
throne  greater  than  the  throne,"  and  might  have  written  "  Ego  et  1 
mens"  as  Tauntingly  as  ever  did  the  Lord  Cardinal.     "  The  \aafg^ 
spite  of  my  teeth,  (he  writes  to  his  brother,)  laid  his  sword  upon 
shoulder,  and  bid  Sir  John  arise."     When  afterwards  he  became  V 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  wig  of  the  royal  favourite 
deemed  a  sufficiently  grave  subject  for  the  royal  notice ;  and  od 
occasion  of  his  receiving  the  seals,  the  king  took  them  out  frov 
breast  of  his  coat,  and  said,  "  Here,  I  give  you  them  from  my  hr 
We  have  no  room  for  a  tithe  of  the  kind  things  which  the  king, 
carefuUy-preserved  letters,  said  to  "  his  most  excellent  Lord  B 
when  *'  the  king  could  not  allow  that  any  festivity  should  be 
his  roof  to  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  not  invited." 

The  very  high  esteem  in  which  Lord  Eldon  was  held  by  tl 
was  equalled  only  by  the  confidence  and  respect  he  received  / 
queen,  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  from  w 
merous  letters  were  received,  showing  the  absolute  control ' 
"  exceUent  Lord  Chancellor'*  bad  acquired  over  them  all. 

Of  this  correspondence  the  following  is  a  brief  spedm 
p.  439.) 

"  My  Lord, — Something  having  occurred  last  night  which  I  with  tr 
to  you,  I  take  advantage  of  your  promise  to  apply  to  you  when  undff 
and  beg  to  see  you  for  a  moment  in  case  you  call  at  the  Queen's  hom 
before  you  go  to  the  King. 

"Ci 
**  Q.  H.,  April  14, 1804." 
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And  i  letter  finom  the  Duke  of  Kent,  which  begins  : — 

"My  dear  Lord, — Fearfiil  lest  your  lordship  should,  in  the  multiplicity  of  business 
in  ilddi  your  time  is  so  much  engaged,  forget  what  I  did  myself  the  pleasure  of 
lUtiog  to  you ;"  (and  ending,)  **  with  a  thousand  apologies  for  this  intrusion,  and 
lentiiiients  of  the  highest  regard  and  esteem." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  485. 

Lord  Eldon  did  not  enjoy  this  degree  of  royal  favour  without  sus- 
pidoos  as  to  his  having  made  an  unconstitutional  use  of  it.  When  he 
uidMr.  Pitt  were  about  to  proceed  to  the  king  at  Buckingham  House, 
tfter  Mr.  Addington  had  gone  out  of  office,  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  fail  to 
express  to  Lord  Eldon  the  suspicions  to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
cifcomstance  is  thus  related  in  the  anecdote  book  : — 

"When  Mr.  Addington  went  out  of  office,  and  Mr.  Pitt  succeeded  him,  the  king 

"^^  jut  recovered  from  mental  indisposition.    He  ordered  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Pitt 

^ith  his  commands  for  Mr.  Pitt  to  attend  him.    I  went  to  him,  to  Baker-street,  or 

^Qrk'plsce,  to  deliver  those  commands.    I  found  him  at  breakfast.    After  some 

*^^  oonveraation,  he  said,  as  the  king  was  pleased  to  command  his  attendance  \vith 

^  Tiew  to  forming  a  new  administration,  he  hoped  I  had  not  given  any  turn  to  the 

^tiag^i  iniud  which  could  affect  any  proposition  he  might  have  to  make  to  his 

upon  that  subject.     I  was  extremely  hurt  by  this.    I  assured  him  I  had 

'•;  that  I  conaidered  myself  as  a  gentleman  bringing  to  a  gentleman  a  message 

skmg;  and  that  I  should  have  acted  more  unworthily  than  I  believed  myself 

of  acting,  if  I  had  given  any  opinion  upon  what  might  be  right  to  his 

^i^jettjr.    Mr.  Pitt  went  with  me  in  my  carriage  to  Buckingham  House,  and  when 

•  amred  there,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  sure  his  majesty  was  well  enough  to  see 

I  ssked  him  whether  he  thought  that  I  should  have  brought  him  such  a  message, 

tf  I  had  any  doubt  upon  that ;  and  observed  that  it  was  fortunately  much  about  the 

"^^Nir  when  the  physicians  cdled,  and,  it  turning  out  that  they  were  in  the  house,  I 

^aid  he  mig^t  see  them  in  an  adjoining  room.     He  asked  me  to  go  with  him  into 

^^  room.    After  what  had  passed,  I  said  I  should  not  do  so,  and  that  it  was  lit 

^  thonld  judge  for  himself,  and  that  I  should  be  absent.    He  then  left  me,  and 

*^  hemg  with  the  physicians  a  considerable  time,  he  returned,  and  said  he  was 

^vai/t  satisfied  with  their  report,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  what  he  had 

"^^  from  them ;  that  he  had  learned,  he  thought  from  unquestionable  authority, 

^^  fte  day  before,  that  I  never  had  seen  the  king  but  in  the  presence  of  the  doctor 

^  doctors  who  attended  him  on  account  of  his  mental  health.     He   intimated 

^  this  was  intelligence  which  had  come  from  C n  House,  and  which  he  had 

•"*  learned  was  utterly  devoid  of  truth." — Vol.  i.  p.  446. 

k  is  to  these,  and  other  similar  facts,  that  Lord  Brougham  refers  in 
^lecond  edition  of  his  "  Statesmen  of  the  time  of  George  III.*' 

"There  is  not  the  least  doubt  whatever  of  the  extraordinary  fact,  that,  after  the 
^hsd  been  in  a  state  of  complete  derangement  for  some  weeks,  and  after  the 
("^^'BBkent  had  during  those  weeks  been  carried  on  by  the  ministers  without  any 
^^'^V'di,  important  measures  were  proposed  to  him,  and  his  pleasure  taken  upon 
^  ifter  Mr.  Pitt  resumed  his  office,  when  the  sovereign  was  so  little  fit  to  perform 
^fiutctums  of  his  high  station,  that  Dr.  Willis  was  obliged  to  attend  in  the  closet 
^vhstetime  of  his  majesty's  interview  with  his  chancellor.  Hence  we  %te\^t 
^*%Bdef  oithhfbrm  afgoverament  not  only  imply  the  monarch  ex.erc^iAn%\^ 
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discretion  upon  subjects  wholly  above  the  reach  of  his  understanding  on  many  occa- 
aions ;  not  only  involve  the  necessity  of  the  most  difficult  questions  being  considered 
and  determined  by  one  wholly  incapable  by  nature,  or  unfitted  by  education,  to  com- 
prehend any  portion  of  them  ;  not  only  expose  the  destinies  of  a  great  people  to  the 
risk  of  being  swayed  by  a  person  of  the  meanest  capacity,  or  by  an  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced child ;  but  occasionally  lead  to  the  still  more  revolting  absurdity  of  a  sove- 
reign directing  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  conferring  with  the  keeper  of  his  conscience 
eirea  ardua  regniy — while  a  mad  doctor  stands  by,  and  has  his  assistants  and  the 
iqpparatus  of  his  art  ready  in  the  a^ioining  chamber,  to  keep,  by  the  operation  of 
wholesome  fear  and  needful  restraint,  the  royal  patient  in  order,  and  prevent  the 
consultations  of  politic  men  from  being  chequered  with  the  paroxysms  of  insanity/*— 
Br(mgham*8  Sketches,  vol.  it  p.  56. 

The  high  ofBce  of  Lord  Eldon  gave  him  a  vast  amount  of  what  is 
termed  **  church  preferment/' — in  other  words,  the  power  of  filling 
pulpits  and  parishes  with  teachers  of  religion,  and  thus,  of  imparting 
to  myriads  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  "  another  gospel,'* 
as  the  case  might  be,  the  contingency  being  determined  by  the  mind 
of  the  chancellor,  who,  as  a  sincere  and  conscientious  man,  would 
necessarily  give  his  appointments  to  those  whom  he  regarded  as  of  the 
right  stamp. 

The  extent  of  church  patronage  enjoyed  by  the  lord  chancellor  as 
the  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  is  one  of  those  things  which  are 
kept  concealed  from  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  into  which  it  is  not  con- 
yenient  that  they  should  pry.  We  have  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
the  obscurity  with  which  the  subject  is  surrounded,  but  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  are  not  altogether  satisfied  that  we  know  it  in  the  full 
extent  of  its  dimensions.  "The  Clergy  List*'  of  1843  gives  a  list,  if 
we  have  counted  correctly,  of  745  preferments,  sixteen  canonries,  and 
alternately,  22  livings ;  in  all,  equal  to  772.  But  this  does  not  seem 
to  tell  the  whole  truth,  for  Dodd  says  the  livings  in  the  gift  of  the 
chancellor  are  807,  though  he  does  not  give  any  authority  for  hia 
atatement.  The  value  of  these  livings  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain 
than  their  numbers ;  it  cannot  be  learned  by  any  published  accounts  : 
the  sums  named  in  "  The  Clergy  List'*  are  generally  put  down  under 
the  real  amount,  and  are,  we  presume,  exclusive  of  surplice  fees,  if  not 
of  house  and  glebe.  In  theory,  the  livings  given  away  by  the  chan- 
cellor are  below  twenty  pounds  a-year,  as  rated  in  the  king's  books ; 
and  to  our  own  knowledge,  one  of  these  twenty  pounds  a-year  turns 
out  to  be  ^900  per  annum.  But  if  we  take  j£300  per  annum  as  the 
ayerage  value  of,  say  800  livings,  we  have  then,  as  the  result,  an  annual 
yalue  of  ^240,000. 

Now  the  dispenser  of  this  preferment  was  the  champion  of  that  class 
who,  in  what  is  called  **  the  beautiful  language"  of  Southey,  "  walk  in 
the  ways  of  their  fathers,  and  hold  fast  to  that  church  for  which  Laud 
and  his  king  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  noble  army  of  our  early 
martyrs  at  the  stake/' — in  other  worda^   those  who  are  the  most 
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detennined  opponents  of  eTangelical  truth,  and  who  honestly  hate  the 
Terj  name  by  which  that  truth  is  described.  So  determined  was  Lord 
Eldon  in  his  opposition  to  the  evangehcal  party,  that  many  members 
of  the  Chorch  of  England  belieye  that  he  kept  "  a  black  list/'  in  which 
vere  entered  the  names  of  that  class  of  ministers  whom  we  have  been 
iGCQBtomed  to  regard  as  the  salt  of  the  national  church,  preachers  of 
the  Goipel,  and  the  friends  of  all  the  followers  of  Christ.  Among  the 
Qcdlent  men  to  whom  we  refer, — and  whose  inconsistency  we  cannot 
^«t  deeply  deplore, — the  opposition  of  Lord  Eldon  to  men  of  eyangelical 
*^timents  was,  for  many  years,  the  subject  of  constant  but  useless 
'^t  and  complaint. 

The  members  of  the  royal  family  appear  to  have  rendered  it  some- 
what difficult  for  Lord  Eldon  to  enjoy  the  fiill  extent  of  the  patronage 
to  which  his  office  entitled  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
'^^rring  for  himself  a  share  of  the  spoil,  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
him  to  become  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the  numerous  friends  who 
^pected  his  favours. 

**  He  was  little,  if  at  all,  influenced  in  the  distribution  of  his  patron&ge,  by  poli- 
^^^al  considerations.  The  solicitations  of  the  royal  family  were  his  chief  embarrass- 
''^^ts.  In  particolar,  those  of  Queen  Charlotte,  the  consort  of  King  George  IIL, 
^^(^  so  frequent,  as  to  entrench  materially  on  his  power  of  serving  his  private 
^^euds.  Still  there  were  few  at  all  entitled  to  his  gratitude  or  affection,  on  whom, 
^  on  whose  families,  he  did  not  find  means,  in  his  five-and-twenty  years  of  power, 
^  bestow  some  favour,  at  least  equal  to  their  claims  ;  and  ia  many  other  inst&nces, 
^here  no  such  claim  existed,  he  allowed  himself  the  pleasure  of  indulging  a  kindly 
^^eling  towards  worthy  persons,  who  had  no  interest  with  him  but  that  of  their 
"^^cessities.  He  was  careful,  however,  to  avoid  committing  himself  by  promises." — 
^oL  iiL  p.  465. 

A  fair  average  specimen  of  the  procedure  of  Lord  Eldon  in  his 
^ifttribntion  of  church  preferment,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
▼ery  curious  story,  which  we  select  for  the  sake  of  the  connexion  from 
^Wo  very  different  periods  in  his  lordship's  life.  Referring  to  the  occa- 
■*on  of  his  first  canvass  for  Weobly,  Lord  Eldon  says : — 

**  1  lodged  at  the  vicar's,  Blr.  Bridge's.  He  had  a  daughter,  a  young  child,  and  he 
*^>4  to  me,  '  Who  knows  but  you  may  come  to  be  chancellor  ?  As  my  girl  can 
Ptihably  marry  nobody  but  a  clergyman,  promise  me  you  will  give  her  husband  a 
^'^^^when  you  have  the  seals.'  I  said, '  Mr.  Bridge,  my  promise  is  not  worth  half- 
*  cruwB;  bnt  you  may  have  my  promise.'  It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  what  came 
^  this  pledge."— VoL  i.  p.  147. 

1^  sequel  of  this  story  occurs  in  the  same  volume  : — 

"Years  rolled  on, — I  came  into  office,  when  one  morning  I  was  told  a  young  lady 
^^^  to  speak  to  me ;  and  I  said  that  young  ladies  must  be  attended  to,  so  they 
^^ihinr  her  up^  And  up  came  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  and  she  curtsied  and 
""^iwcd,  and  said  she  tbonght  I  could  not  recollect  her.    I  answered,!  oecttisi^ 
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did  not,  but  perhaps  she  could  recall  herself  to  my  memory ;  to  she  asked  if 
remembered  the  clergyman  at  Weobly,  and  his  little  girl  to  whom  I  had  made 
promise.  '  Oh,  yes  !'  I  said,  '  I  do ;  and  I  suppose  you  are  the  little  girl?*  SI 
curtsied,  and  said, '  Yes.'  '  And  I  suppose  you  are  married  to  a  clergyman  ?*  '  No 
she  said,  and  she  blushed ;  '  I  am  only  going  to  be  married  to  one,  if  yon,  my  kan 
will  give  him  a  living.'  Well,  I  told  her  to  come  back  in  a  few  days ;  and  I  mad 
inquiries  to  ascertain  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  that  the  gentleman  the  wi 
going  to  be  married  to  was  a  respectable  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  En^and ;  an 
then  I  looked  at  my  list,  and  found  I  actually  had  a  living  vacant  that  I  could  gh 
him.  So  when  the  young  lady  came  back,  I  told  her  she  might  return  home  tn 
get  married  as  fast  as  she  liked,  for  her  intended  husband  should  be  presented  to 
living,  and  I  would  send  the  papers  as  soon  as  they  could  be  made  out.  '  Oh,  no 
she  exclaimed ;  and  again  she  simpered  and  blushed,  and  curtsied :  '  pray,  my  Ion 
let  me  take  them  back  myself.'  I  was  a  good  deal  amused.  So  I  actually  had  tl 
papers  made  out,  and  I  signed  them,  and  she  took  them  back  herself  the  foUowlii 
day.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  I  should  have  given  that  promise  in  early  life*  tn 
that  it  should  actually  have  been  fulfilled  ?" — ^Vol.  i.  p.  466. 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  the  man  who  was  indebted  for  his  "  living' 
to  the  courage  and  devotion  of  this  enterprbing  young  lady»  as  sooi 
as  he  had  got  himself  safely  lodged  in  his  glebe-house,  refused  U 
fulfil  his  engagement,  and  did  so  at  last,  only  in  consequence  of  thi 
remonstrances  of  her  friends  and  his  own  ?  Such  was  the  fact — anc 
such  the  man  whom  Lord  Eldon  in  this  singular  way  introduced  U 
one  of  the  livings  in  his  gift. 

There  are  scattered  throughout  these  volumes,  numerous  instance! 
sufficiently  amusing,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  great  dispenser  of  thi 
crown  benefices  was  applied  to  for  his  favours,  and  of  the  various  wayi 
in  which  the  applicants  were  treated.     Here  is  one. 

"  '  I  consider,'  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  Forster,  '  that  Encombe  used  to  renew  m; 
life,  during  the  short  period  I  could  spend  here  every  year  when  I  was  chancellor;  fix 
I  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  I  would  transact  no  business  here.  Had  I  not  done  to 
I  should  have  been  beset  with  all  sorts  of  applicants.'  One  of  these,  as  Lord  EkkN 
told  Mr.  Stratford,  the  Master  in  Chancery,  was  a  country  clergyman,  who  fomu 
his  way  to  Encombe,  and  asked  for  the  chancellor.  The  servant,  who  opened  tin 
door,  said  his  lordship  was  out  shooting.  *  Which  way  is  he  gone  ?'  replied  the  deigy 
man.  '  What  is  your  business.  Sir.''  asked  the  servant.  'Never  mind,' rejoined  tin 
clergyman, '  only  just  tell  me  which  way  your  master  is  gone.'  The  servant  pointei 
out  the  quarter  in  which  the  chancellor  was  to  be  found,  and  the  stranger,  foUowiai 
the  direction,  was  not  long  before  he  came  up  with  a  man  carrying  a  gun,  and  acooiB< 
panied  by  a  brace  of  dogs,  but  somewhat  shabbily  dressed,  of  whom  he  inqnirai 
whereabouts  the  chancellor  might  be  found.  *  Not  far  off,'  said  the  sportsman ; 
just  as  he  spoke,  a  covey  of  partridges  got  up,  at  which  he  fired,  but  without 
The  stranger  left  lum,  crossed  another  field  or  two,  and  witnessed,  from  a  KtliL 
distance,  the  discharge  of  several  shots  as  unproductive  as  the  first.  '  Ton 
seem  to  make  much  of  that,'  said  he,  coming  back ;  *  I  wish  you  could  tell  me 
to  meet  with  Lord  Eldon.'  *  Why,  then,'  said  the  other, '  I  am  Lord  Eldon.' 
clergyman  fell  a-stammering  and  apologising,  till  the  chancellor  atked  him, 
shortly,  whence  he  came,  how  he  had  got  to  Encombe,  and  what  he  wanted 
The  poor  clergyman  said  he  had  on&e  ftxna  Lapoattee  to  tke  BdU  Md 
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LmdoB,  indthBt,  finding  the  chancellor  had  left  town,  and  having  no  money  to  spare, 

he  hid  walked  from  London  to  Encombe ;  that  he  was  Mr. ,  the  curate  of  a 

hdiU  psrish,  which  he  mentioned,  and  of  which  the  incumbent  was  just  dead ;  and 
(hat  be  was  come  to  solicit  the  vacant  benefice.  '  I  never  give  answers  to  applicants 
eoming hither/  said  the  chancellor,  'or  I  should  never  have  a  moment  to  myself; 
ind  I  cia  only  express  my  regret  that  yon  should  have  taken  the  trouble  of  coming 
10  iv  to  no  purpose.'  The  suitor  said,  if  so,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  back 
to  the  Bon  and  Month,  where  he  expected  to  find  a  friend  who  would  give  him  a 
Cttt  bick  to  Lancashire ;  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  took  leave.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  BqD  and  Month,  a  letter,  in  an  unknown  hand,  was  waiting  for  him.  He  opened 
the  oorer  with  the  anxious  curiosity  of  a  man  to  whom  epistolary  communications 
ve  nre;  and  had  the  joy  of  finding  in  it  a  good-humoured  note  from  the  chancellor, 
ghiog  him  the  preferment.  *  But  now,'  said  Lord  Eldon,  in  telling  the  story  to 
Matter  Stratford,  '  see  the  ingratitude  of  mankind.  It  was  not  long  before  a  large 
praeat  of  game  reached  me,  with  a  letter  from  my  new-made  rector,  purporting 
^  he  had  sent  it  me,  because,  from  what  he  had  seen  of  my  shooting,  he  supposed 
1  Dost  be  badly  off  for  game !  Think  of  his  turning  upon  me  in  this  way  after  the 
^'^^Bm  I  had  done  him,  and  wounding  me  in  my  very  tenderest  point !' " — ^VoL  ii. 
p.  609. 

We  muat  give  another : — 

"'The  following  correspondence,'  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  Forster, '  once  took 
pliee  between  my  old  friend  Dr.  Fisher,  of  the  Charterhouse,  and  me.     He  applied 
te  ne  for  s  piece  of  preferment  then  vacant  in  my  gift ;  so  I  wrote  to  him : — 
"*  Dear  Fisher, 

M « I  cannot,  to-day,  give  you  the  preferment  for  which  you  ask. 

"  I  remain  your  sincere  fiiend, 

"'Eldoic. 
"  •  Turn  over.' 
"Then  on  the  other  side — 

**•!  gave  it  to  you  yesterday.' " 

Vol.  iL  p.  612. 

'^eae  recitals  are  amusing  enough,  as  displaying  the  humour  of 
l^rd Eldon;  hut  who  can  seriously  contemplate  this  methpd  of  appoint- 
'^S  spiritual  shepherds  over  their  flocks,  without  a  most  distressing 
'^'^•e  of  incongruity  ? 

^e  cannot  refrain  from  adducing  these  facts,  as  illustrations  of  the 

^orkiog  of  the  establishment  principle,  and  as  irrefragable  proofs  of 

^^peraicious  influence  of  church  and  state  connexion.  Most  evangelical 

^^mbers  of  the  Church  of  England  are  ready  to  express  their  deep 

^^S^^  it  the  circumstance  of  such  power  heing  entrusted  to  hands 

^*^ch  were  not  prepared  to  employ  it  aright,   while  with  a  strange 

^^nriatcncy  they  will  advocate  the  continuance  of  the  system  by 

^liich  the  evil  they  complain  of  is  produced.     In  the  case  of  Lord 

^^^D,  we  have  not  an  illustration  of  the  greatest  possible  abuse  of 

^MQrcb  patronage ;  we  do  not  see  the  property  designed  for  the  support 

^^Christianity  bestowed  on  the  servile  flatterers  and  hirelings  of  states- 

^^^  and  on  others  of  even  a  more  infamous  description :  we  have* 

^^^^  a  Iknmnible  qpedmen  cf  the  maaaer  in  whiok  "  tlie  crown 
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beoefices**  are  appropriated.  It  was  the  wish  of  Lord  Eldon  to  pro 
mote  those  who  were,  in  his  estimation,  *'  exemplary  clergymen ;"  an< 
his  conduct  is  viewed  with  complacency  by  his  biographer,  and  by  th 
large  politico-religious  class,  of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged  chid 
Those  who,  from  a  hatred  of  such  things,  are  actively  engaged  i 
endeavouring  to  sever  the  bonds  which  bind  the  church  to  the  state 
will  find  in  these  volumes  ample  materials  to  justify  their  zeal,  an* 
strengthen  their  determination. 

The  "Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  as  might  be  anticipated,  very  fully  detail 
his  proceedings  in  parliament,  where,  according  to  our  estimate  of  legis 
lative  duty,  he  was  the  advocate,  and  often  the  originator,  of  plenty  o 
bad  measures,  and  the  opponent  of  almost  every  good  one.  £nteriD( 
the  House  of  Commons  as  the  nominee  of  a  Tory  lord,  (Lord  Wey 
mouth,)  he  at  once  took  his  stand  on  the  side  of  the  old  Tory  party, 
becoming  very  soon  the  much-valued  supporter  of  those  statesmen  wh( 
had  obstinacy  and  blindness  enough  to  resist  the  march  of  freedom, 
and  impede  the  progress  of  reform.  The  initial  efforts  of  the  membei 
for  Weobly,  gave  indeed,  but  very  little  hope  that  he  would  prove  i 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  party  to  which  he  belonged ;  indeed,  the 
speech  to  which  we  allude  promised  to  render  its  author  the  sport  and 
the  bore  of  the  assembly  in  the  presence  of  which  it  was  made.  Mr. 
Scott  hnd  been  thinking  of  the  church,  and  if  a  desirable  living  had 
fallen  during  his  'year  of  grace,'  some  country  parish,  and,  perhaps,  ulti- 
mately, some  profitable  diocese,  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  theo- 
logical lore.  He  entered,  instead,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  he 
seemed  to  resolve  that  his  divinity  should  be  made  to  do  some  service 
to  the  state.  His  studies,  like  those  of  many  other  tyroes,  in  and  oot 
of  the  Establishment,  had  been  particularly  directed  to  the  book  of  the 
Revelation  ;  and  he,  with  an  acumen  peculiarly  his  own,  but  still  very 
much  akin  to  that  of  many  microscopic  divines  of  our  own  day,  had  dis- 
covered in  that  book  a  decided  prediction  of  the  assaults,  which  were 
then  being  made  on  the  East  India  Company.  Thus  speaks  the  report 
of  the  speech  in  question  : — 

**  Here  Mr.  Scott,  after  an  apology  for  alluding  to  sacred  writ,  read  from  tha 
book  of  Revelation  some  verses,  which  he  regarded  as  typical  of  the  intendec 
innovations  in  the  affairs  of  the  English  East  India  Company  : — *  And  I  stood  upoB 
the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a  beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  utm 
ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten  crowns.  And  they  worshipped  the  dragon,  whk= 
gave  power  unto  the  beast,  saying,  Who  is  like  unto  the  beast  ?  Who  is  able  " 
make  war  with  him }  And  there  was  given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  gr^ 
things,  and  power  was  given  unto  him  to  continue  forty  and  two  months.'  '  Ho^ 
said  Mr.  Scott,  *  I  believe  there  is  a  mistake  of  six  months, — the  proposed  durst, -;;; 
of  the  bill  being  four  years,  or  forty-eight  months.'  'And  he  caused  aU^ 
small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their 
hand  or  in  their  foreheads.'  '  Here  places,  pensions,  and  peerages  are 
■lirked  out.'    '  And  he  cried  mightily  with  a  strong  voice,  saying,  Babyku^  ii^ 
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great'— pbdnlj  the  East  India  Com|>aii7y — '  is  fsllen,  is  fallen,  and  is  become  the 
babitttion  of  deyils,  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  the  cage  of  every  unclean  and 
httdid  biid.'"— VoL  i.  p.  154. 

This  luifortiinate  exhibition,  which  threatened  to  extinguish  the  new 
Knatorial  light  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  begun  to  shine,  drew  on  its 
author  the  severe  ridicule  of  Sheridan  and  Fox,  and  would  ha?e  ter- 
mioated  for  ever  the  political  life  of  a  man  of  inferior  powers ;  but  Mr. 
Scott  soon  recovered  himself,  and  became  in  his  future  course  as 
remtrkable  for  the  severe  plainness  of  his  style,  as  he  was  at  first  for 
hit  Qiuaceessful  attempts  at  oratorical  embellishments. 

The  parliamentary  life  of  Lord  Eldon,  protracted  as  it  was,  was  con- 

liiteDt  throughout.     He  was  always  the  advocate  of  those  measures 

which  tended  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  exalt  the  pre- 

rogathre  of  the  king,  his  master.     He  was  always  ready  to  fight  for 

**  the  church/'  and  to  oppose  the  claims  of  those  who  were  oppressed 

1>J  iti  intolerance.     His  name  is  never  wanting  in  the  lists,  when  tht 

■pint  of  feudal  domination  is  warring  against  the  popular  demand  for 

Hbertj  and  justice.     From  the  first  sorry  display,  to  which  we  have 

^niid J  referred,  onward  till  that  day  (Sept.  16,  1837)  when  he  paid 

b  lut  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  was  **  supported  into  the 

^^ofim  by  Mr.  Farrar,"  his  visits  to  parliament  always  went  to  aid  and 

P^  up  the  declining  cause  of  toryism.     The  Catholic  claims — the 

^frinchisement  of  rotten  boroughs — ^the  work  of  corporation  reform 

"Hhe  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code — the  reform  bill — the  repeal 

^the  test  and  corporation  acts — and  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery, 

^^re  among  the  measures  to  which  he  gave  the  most  determined  and 

.  %g^  opposition,  and  the  progress  and  triumph  of  which  he  records 

'^  hit  numerous  letters  with  the  most  heartfelt  sorrow :  indeed,  the 

spirit  of  our  legislation  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  to  him  a 

'^Urce  of  the  utmost  distress,  and  appears  to  have  co-operated  power- 

,  ^y  with  natural  causes  in  rendering  his  old  age  fretful  and  disturbed, 

^  it  did  not  somewhat  abridge  the  term  of  his  long  life. 

Mr.  Horace  Twiss  refers  to  the  tenacity  with  which  Lord  Eldon 

^'c^aintained  'Uhe  ancient  maxim,  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of 

Sx^Iand;"  and  we  must  confess,  that  a  careful  review  of  the  record 

^fore  us  has  sometimes  tempted  us  to  fear,  that  this  was  the  extent  of 

^^>rd  Eldon's  estimate  of  Christianity.     Very  happy  should  we  be  to 

^^^  the  impression  we  have  received ;  but  we  are  unconscious  of  any 

^««ire  to  deal  unjustly  with  the  memory  of  the  departed  earl  when  we 

"^pctt  our  conviction,  that  his  veneration  for  Christianity  appears  to 

J**^c  been  owing  to  the  accident,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 

^d-    Indeed,  this  view  of  the  authority  of  the  Christian  religion  is, 

^nhtppily^  one  which  Lord  Eldon  shared  in  common  with  many  of  hia 

^^tiymen,  from  the  servile  company  who  frequent  the  village  church 

^  |ood  and  loyal  labjeeta  of  the  parson,  up  to  some  of  the  ttoutett 
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champions  of  Protestantism,  who  fight  for  the  throne  and  altar.  Wei 
not  "  Christianity  a  part  of  the  law  of  England/'  there  is  little  risk  i 
asserting,  its  professors  would  soon  experience  a  rapid  diminution  i 
this  country.  If  those  who  are  '*  afraid  of  the  king*8  commandment 
could  forsake  the  parishchurch,  without  bringing  their  loyalty  nndi 
suspicion, — and  speak  as  freely  as  they  think  respecting  the  Bible,  witl 
out  impugning  the  constitution, — and  cease  to  reverence  the  rector  an 
be  "  buxom  to  the  archbishop,"  without  any  danger  of  being  charge 
with  "  sedition,  privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion,"  we  say,  without  hes 
tation,  that  multitudes  among  us,  who  appear  anxious  to  "  uphold  tl 
religion  of  the  state,"  would  treat  Christianity  with  no  more  reapec 
than  the  servile  dependents  of  some  arbitrary  lord  show  to  the  caat-o 
favourite  of  their  capricious  master. 

The  ancient  maxim  to  which  we  refer  is  of  the  most  deceptive  ch 
racter,  and  its  application  has  been  productive  of  an  awful  amount  < 
suffering  for  conscience'  sake.  We  should  greatly  rejoice  to  see  tl 
claims  of  Christianity  recognised  by  the  various  officers  of  the  state  i 
their  own  persons,  and  supported  at  their  own  proper  cost  and  chai]g^ 
— to  see  its  spirit  pervade  the  whole  body  of  our  laws  and  regulate  thf 
administration — the  law  of  England  doing  homage  to  the  law  of  Chris 
but  this  is  a  consummation  which,  however  ''devoutly  to  be  wished 
will  be  desired  in  vain,  until  the  erroneous  and  unjust  maxim,  t& 
*'  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  law,"  has  been  completely  abandonci 
Mr.  Twiss  gives  an  instance  of  the  application  of  this  maxim  by  Lorn 
Eldon,  which  is  intended  as  complimentary  to  the  orthodoxy  and  tt= 
legal  science  of  the  learned  lord,  but  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  aia 
proof  of  his  unacquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  real  Christianity,  (hm 
readers  will  not  peruse  the  following  case  without  a  smile  of  pity  :— 

"  On  the  petition  of  certain  elders  of  Jewish  congregations,  praying  a  dedantkm 
the  admissibility  of  Jews,  in  common  with  Christians,  to  the  benefit  of  the  DedfeM 
Charity: — 

'*  Lord  Eldon,  in  giving  judgment  against  the  petitioners  upon  the  constmctioii 
the  charter,  and  of  the  acts  of  parliament  bearing  upon  it,  which  constmctioii, 
said,  formed  the  simple  question  for  his  determination,  observed  that  many 
ments  had  been  addressed  to  him  from  the  bar,  on  the  practice  and  prind] 
toleration ;  but,  added  he, '  I  apprehend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  judge, 
in  an  English  court  of  justice,  when  he  is  told  that  there  is  no  difference  bttw^ 
worshipping  the  Supreme  Being  in  chapel,  church,  or  synagogue,  to  recollect 
Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  England, — ^that  in  giving  construction  to 
charter  and  the  acts  of  parliament,  he  is  not  to  proceed  on  that  principle  further 
just  construction  requires ;  but,  to  the  extent  of  just  construction  of  that  cl 
and  those  acts,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  forget  that  Christianity  is  the  law  of     ^ 
land/  "—Vol.  iii.  p.  449. 

We  did  think  of  offering  some  remarks  on  what  has  been  tersxK 
the  religion  of  Lord  Eldon,  but  as  our  object  has  been  to  review  .tl 
book,  and  not  to  judge  its  subject,  we  have  reaolved  to  leave    t^ 
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topic  ontoachied,  for  it  is  unhappily  one  the  discasflion  of  which  would 
biTe  been  painful  to  our  minds,  and  perhaps  not  profitable  to  our 
leiden.  We  cannot  however  refrain  from  stating,  that  Lord  Eldon 
m  inxiouB  not  to  be  regarded  as  "  a  saint,"  and  that  for  this  anjdety 
tlioe  appears  to  have  been  but  v^ry  little  occasion. 

There  are  numerous  other  features  of  this  book  which,  if  our  space 
^tted«  we  should  be  glad  to  notice;  indeed,  we  are  conscious  that  we 
luiTe  not  done  full  justice  to  Lord  Eldon,  or  to  ourselves,  and  that  we 
ooold  easily  have  afforded  additional  pleasure  and  information  to  our 
mden.  It  is  really  an  oppressive  task  to  deal  with  three  such  volumes 
*•  those  before  us — ^there  are  so  many  topics  that  court  discussion,  so 
^7  facts  that  ask  for  recital,  and  so  many  errors  in  politics  and 
'^on  that  call  for  animadversion,  that  it  must  suffice  us  to  have 
^e  the  best  selection  we  could,  and  to  recommend  our  friends  to 
'^and  think,  and  judge  for  themselves.     And  this  recommendation 
We  can  give  with  great  cordiality,  for  a  much  more  interesting  biography 
^^  hsTe  seldom  met.   It  is  written  in  a  plain  yet  masterly  style ;  it  lays 
^Pen  to  our  view  the  public  and  the  hidden  life  of  a  most  remarkable 
'^ ;  it  groups  around  him  his  numerous  companions ;  and,  like  Uaw- 
^Qs*  Life  of  Johnson,  its  notice  of  contemporary  character  converts  the 
^H^graphy  into  a  sort  of  history.     It  also  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  ropes 
^d  pulleys  by  which  the  machinery  of  state  affairs  is  moved,  and  it 
ample  materials  for  thought  to  any  mind  that  is  disposed  to 
on  "  the  vanity  of  man  as  mortal. " 
The  range  of  this  '  Life '  is  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  complete- 
ness; it  eaiiies  the  reader  through  all  the  stages  of  human  existence — 
childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  decay ;  it  presents  the  early  struggles 
^  the  diligent  student,  the  progress  of  the  pains-taking  and  industrious 
^wyer,  the  rich  rewards  and  high  distinctions  of  the  man  who  had 
'^c^ched  the  proudest  eminence  his  profession  affords,  and  then  the 
qmet  pathway  to  the  grave  which  the  old  man  "  treads  alone  "  when 
u«  has  passed  from  the  cares,  the  responsibilities,  and  the  honours 
of  Jua  public  course. 

^e  pity  the  man  who  can  travel  through  these  volumes  and  say  all  is 
^>si^;  no  thoughtful  person,  indeed,  can  peruse  them  without  obtain- 
uig  much  instruction  and  improvement. 


*•  ••  Tot.  IX.  2  a 
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HO&IE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

PBOSPBCT8. 

Tri  bniinets  year  of  the  Society  closes  as  usual  on  the  30th  of  ApriL  Up  to  thai 
^^zne,  therefiirey  sabscriptions  and  donations  will  be  most  gratefully  reoeiTed,  and 
P^^Iished  in  this  year's  report. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  say  what  the  income  of  the  Society  may  be  for  the 

iduch  doses  with  this  month.    As  much  as  this^  however,  may  be  stated,  that 

it  not  been  for  the  liberal  donations  obtained  by  the  extra  effort  which  wu 

^^cm&nienced  at  Exeter-hall  in  May  last,  there  would  haye  been  either  an  alarming 

Lciency,  or  a  most  distressing  relinquishment  of  stations !   From  that  effort  more 

£700  has  been  obtained ;  viz.,  forty-three  sums  of  £5  each,  and  ten  of  £50 

There  have  also  been  three  promises  of  £10  for  five  years  if  thirty  such  sums 

ooulil  be  obtained.    The  Directors  are  very  grateful  to  those  friends  who  have  come 

^^Ckr^^rd  so  promptly  and  assisted  the  Society  in  its  state  of  emergency.    They  indeed 

^^Kerish  the  hope,  if  the  friends  of  the  Society  increase  their  accustomed  liberality 

duriiig  this  month,  that  at  the  annual  meeting  in  May  an  encouraging  account  vnll 

^^^  pfresented  of  the  Society's  operations.    The  Directors  would  most  respectfully  urge 

Oil  thoT  friends  in  town  and  country  the  great  importance  of  sending  their  contribu- 

'^ovu,  from  every  source,  before  the  end  of  this  month,  in  order  that  they  may  appear 

iis  this  year's  report. 

PAST  AND  PnSSENT  OPPOSITION  TO  If  I88IONAB.Y  BPFORT8  COMPARED. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  opponents  of  home  missionaries  could  command,  and 
^oo  reaiUjf  obtain,  the  services  of  a  mob  in  keeping  out  from  the  villages  the  preachers 
of  Christ's  GospeL    The  hostility  was  open,  avowed,  and  vulgar.    The  leaders  were 
i&di  of  education,  and  even  the  priesthood  did  not  withhold  their  countenance.  The 
P^aasntry  were  bUndfy  led  to  do  what  they  never  would  have  done  of  their  own  free 
^ffcncy.    Gladly  would  these  men  have  continued  to  exercise  this  disastrous  influence 
over  the  fimners  and  their  labourers.     But  it  is  too  late.      Happily  for  the  interests 
of  religion  and  for  the  souls  of  men,  many  circumstances  have  combined  to  emanci- 
pate the  people  from  this  unhallowed  and  degrading  influence.    Enlightened  legiti- 
■n^te  inflnence  over  the  masses,  can  never  interfere  with  the  just  rights  of  others  ; 
^t  that  moral  power  was  generally  unknown.    The  people  were  not  treated  as 
'^^teQectnsl  and  responsible  beings.    They  were  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
***^^  of  their  Bible,  and  of  a  preached  GospeL    They  were  treated  as  serfs  rather 
T'^*]!  u  firee-bom  Englishmen.    A  servile  submission  to  rank  and  office  was  fostered, 
^''^•pectiTe  of  moral  excellence  or  of  the  claims  of  truth.    This  kind  of  training,  and 
**■  retoiti,  suited  the  idle  clergy  of  that  day ;  while  the  gentry  never  sought  for  one 
^^'^^^'^t  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people.    A  mighty  change  has  come  over  the 
^*^^    Pohtical,  educational,  and  moral  influences  have  broken  the  spell,  and  the 
^le  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  vassalage  and  darkness  by  a  few  interested  men, 
^^  of  rank  and  office.    But  the  effects  of  the  former  fearful  neglect  are  seen  every 
^   The  adults  are  ignorant  still.    Many  hundreds  of  thousands  cannot  read.    The 
^'^n  in  many  districts  are  not  in  any  school.    There  are  thousands  of  parishes 
"^  >ithoat  the  Gospel ;  and  one-half  of  England's  adult  population  never  attend 
^V^  of  religions  worship  on  the  Sabbath-day.    The  higher  classes  have  lost  the 
Z*^^^^  or,  at  least,  the  affection,  of  the  labouring  classes.    They  do  not  look  up 
^•i  ngmUK  bdngty  m  ibej  once  did.    They  hin  licroiid  thna  to  >m  i€&iS^\ 
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tnd  while  noble  exceptions  exist,  they  have  disoovered  a  total  neglect  of  th 
and  their  children,  of  their  temporal  and  their  religious  conditioa.  Whs 
conseqaencea  ?  They  cannot  now  move  the  labourers  as  they  used  to  do.  Tl 
hardly  get  a  mob  to  prevent  a  missionary  from  preaching  in  a  village.  Tl 
would  not  do  it.  They  would  rather  welcome  these  humble  messengen  < 
This  has  been  again  and  again  ascertained  to  be  the  case.  The  doings  of  tn 
years  ago  cannot  be  renewed. 

There  is,  however,  still,  great  opposition.  But  it  is  adapted  to  the  altera 
public  opinion  both  among  the  clergy  and  the  people.  There  is  still  dislike  ti 
and  a  dread  of  its  progress.  It  must,  on  many  accounts,  be  opposed.  I 
By  counter  aseaL  The  curate  is  now  very  active.  There  is  the  quiet,  c 
denouncing  of  other  religious  teachers  as  deceivers  of  the  people.  1 
ctntions,  threats,  and  lures ;  gifts  bestowed,  and  ftvours  withheld ;  a  regoL 
of  purchasing  children  and  bribing  parents.  The  diffierence  between  the  pin 
the  former  state  of  things  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  two : 
cases.    The  first  respects  the  early  period,  the  second  the  present  time. 

"  Yesterday  week  (after  repeated  solicitations)  I  went  to  C ,  a  viU 

miles  off,  where  I  saw  and  heard  what  rejoiced  my  very  souL  In  the  yean 
1821,  several  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the  Gospel ;  first  by  yo* 

secondly  by  the  minister  at  that  time  residing  at  S M ,  aftorwan 

Wesleyans  and  Baptists ;  but  we  were  all  either  pelted,  beat,  or  drummed  c 
place.  A  minister,  at  that  time  residing  at  Cornwall,  heard  of  the  drcumati 
vrrote  to  say,  that  (D.  v.)  he  would  come  and  preach  there,  though  there  i 
as  many  devils  in  the  place  as  there  were  slates  on  the  parson's  house. 

'*  He  came,  accompanied  by  a  friend ;  and  as  it  had  been  announced  two 
days  before,  preparations  were  made  accordingly.  As  soon  as  the  preacher 
an  idiot,  with  a  filthy  grey  wig,  with  a  rusty  shattered  old  black  gown  throi 
his  shoulders,  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  cask,  exactly  opposite,  who  cum 
bawl,  the  Lord's  prayer  so  loud,  that  no  other  voice  could  be  heard.  Di 
ludicrous  exhibition,  one  of  the  sons  of  Belial  had  taken  off  a  linch-pin  bdi 
one  of  the  wheels  of  the  gig  belonging  to  the  preacher ;  and  others  oi 
fraternity  were  preparing  to  cut  the  harness ;  so  that  the  good  man  wu  th 
get  avray  with  a  whole  skin. 

*'At  this  notorious  village,  the  people  were  so  igtaorant  and  debased 
Sabbath-days  they  were  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting,  during  divine  tervice  in  ik 
half-a-dozen  silver  spoons,  a  gold-laced  hat,  or  silver  watch,  (whatever  i 
might  be,)  with  a  placard  appended : — 

"  *  To  be  wrestled  for,  on  day  of 

"  *  at  place.* 

"  At  length  the  set  time  to  favour  this  place  arrived ;  the  overwhelming 
of  the  Rolle  family  ceased ;  added  to  this,  the  parson  and  the  ftrmera  in 
loggerheads  on  the  tithe  question.  A  good  lay  brother,  possessing  some 
bought  some  old  cottages,  and  converted  one  of  them  into  a  chi^>el ;  a  oh 
formed ;  now  there  are  upvrards  of  fifty  members.  The  day  I  vnM  there  tl 
ynM  filled ;  and  although  it  was  a  bitter  cold  day,  I  returned  home  in  tlM 
with  a  heart  vrarmed  and  delighted  at  what  my  eyes  had  seen  and  my  ears  hi 
exclaiming, '  What  hath  God  vnrought !' " 

'*The  curate  carries  a  bag.     This  is  the  instrument  he  employs  to 

the  Church  and  iigure  Dissent.    Money  presents  great  attractions  to  the  | 

relieves  their  wants  and  removes  their  embarrassments.    The  oflier  of  money 

great  influence  upon  the  poor  in  this  place.    Many,  very  many,  would  be  in 

attend  the  chapel,  and  to  tend  their  children  to  the  Sunday-ichool}  bill  i' 
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not,  became,  by  so  doing,  they  would  displease  the  clergymen,  and  forfeit  their 
fBLTOim.  The  other  day,  a  poor  woman  was  telling  a  friend  of  mine,  in  his  shop,  that 
she  profited  more  at  chapel  than  at  church.  Why,  then,  did  she  continue  to  attend 
the  latter  place  of  worship  ?  The  curate  now  passed ;  and,  calling  her  out,  furnished 
her  with  an  answer  to  all  such  inquiries,  by  ordering  the  butcher  to  let  her  haTe  a 
neck  of  mntton. 

**  This  is  the  way  he  reasons  with  many ;  and  with  such  arguments  they  are 
wining  to  be  controlled,  if  not  convinced.  So  accustomed,  indeed,  have  the  people 
become  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  that  it  is  frequently  said,  that  we  could  secure 
numbers  to  attend  the  chapel  if  we  were  sufficiently  wealthy  and  wicked  to  become 
the  highest  bidders.  So  much  for  the  efforts  of  the  clergy,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  people.  Were  it  not  for  the  things  now  mentioned,  our  chapel  would  be 
cnnrded. 

*'  Indeed  it  is  occasionally  crowded  now ;  and  it  is  always  well  attended ;  and  thi^ 
word'of  Ood,  which  is  heard  with  unusual  attention,  is  not  preached  in  vain.  With 
my  Bible  classes,  and  the  visits  1  have  to  pay  to  the  afflicted,  together  with  my  many 
pabhc  engagements,  1  have  quite  enough  to  do ;  and  I  pray  that  the  great  objects 
of  our  Society  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  my  humble  services." 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  from  the  journals  of  two  Missionaries,  one  in  the 
KNith,  and  the  other  in  the  north,  but  both  showing  the  zeal  and  success  of  the 
firiends  of  error  :— 

**  Zeai  of  Puteyiie$. — Puseyism  is  putting  forth  great  efforts  in  this  town ;  and 
it  is  a  cause  of  regret  that  so  many,  of  whom  other  and  better  things  might  have 
been  expected,  yield  to  its  influence.  It  is  a  subject  of  grief,  because  we  know  they 
are  deluded  to  their  eternal  ruin.  And  yet  we  are  not  surprised,  since  their  doctrines 
are  so  agreeable  to  the  carnal  mind,  and  the  way  prescribed  for  the  attainment  of 
heaven  so  easy.  Forms  and  ceremonies  are  more  suitable  to  an  unrenewed  mind 
than  the  renewal  of  the  heart,  and  the  mortification  of  its  lusts  and  propensities. 
To  have  a  hope  of  heaven,  and  yet  live  in  pleasure,  suits  the  carnal  heart.  Such  is 
the  tendency  of  Puseyism ;  and  it  is  a  pubject  of  regret,  that  men  should  allow  their 
minds  to  be  influenced  by  such  soul-destroying  doctrines. 

^  But,  while  the  advocates  of  error  are  at  work,  so  must  be  the  defenders  of  truth. 
We  have  the  truth,  and  the  God  of  truth,  with  us,  and  need  not  fear  the  attacks  of 
its  enemies.  Truth  must  overcome  aU  opposition;  let  us  be  at  our  posts.  The 
enemy  is  abroad,  scattering  seed  that  will  grow  up  to  noxious  plants,  and  spread 
poison  and  death  around.  We  must  counteract  its  influence,  by  sowing  the  incor- 
ruptible seed  of  the  Word ;  and,  by  patient  and  persevering  endeavours,  strive  to 
establish  the  kingdom  of  our  beloved  Redeemer." 

"  Village  church  after  Pueeyite  fashion — Zeal  and  it$  conM^u^ncff.— Occasionally 
I  journey  in  one  direction  some  miles  beyond  my  preaching  village,  which  affords 
me  excellent  opportunities  for  tract  distribution.  I  have  there,  time  after  time, 
distributed  a  considerable  number  of  silent  monitors,  which,  with  the  Divine  blessing, 
may  speak  loudly  to  guilty  and  careless  consciences. 

'*  One  of  these  villages  so  visited  has  some  time  had  the  unenviable  notoriety  of 
thorough-going  Puseyism  in  its  clergyman. 

**  Passing  along  lately  with  a  brother  minister,  and  observing  the  church  door 
cpen,  which  it  almost  always  is,  for  very  fr^uent  prayers,  we  agreed  to  enter.  The 
porch  is  surmounted  conspicuously  with  a  cross.  Entering,  the  eye  is  immediately 
attracted  by  a  splendid  and  newly-erected  baptismal  font,  its  squares  embellished  with 
these  soul-deceiving  mottoes,  '  The  laver  of  regeneration ;'  '  Wash,  and  be  clean  ;* 
'Wash,  me  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  sno^,'  &c.  The  chancel  end  is  bedixened  after 
te  Botl  approved  fuhion  of  Pspists.    The  painted  window  receives,  consequentijr- 
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giTes,  Tery  little  light — dimly  shed  upon  the  tahle,  (altar,  perhaps,  I  should  say,) 
apon  which  stands  a  cro«s  (corresponding  with  the  one  upon  the  porch,)  with  a 
large  candle  fronting  on  either  side,  together  with  a  plate  occupying  a  conspicuous 
petition.  All  indicated  the  ascendency  of  Rome  in  this  little  village  temple.  I  had 
no  tracts  with  me  particularly  adapted ;  but  the  most  suitable  I  could  find  I  left  in 
the  church  porch,  with  an  earnest  desire  that  some  good  might  attend  them. 

"  My  late  visits  to  W have  been  rendered  remarkable  by  some  incidents, 

which  I  will  briefly  narrate.  One  evening,  while  busily  and  heartily  addressing  the 
people,  a  gun  was  discharged  close  to  the  door,  which  the  people  feared  was  levelled 
ai  myself.  It  proved  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  in  liquor.  He  was  in  the  road  with 
the  gun,  and  acted  as  though  he  intended  evil,  when  I  was  leaving  to  return  home ; 
bat  the  dangerous  instrument  fell  from  his  hands :  whether  evil  was  really  intended 
or  not,  is  hard  to  say.  I  felt,  however,  occasion  and  inclination  for  gratitude  to  a 
kind  and  watchful  Providence. 

*'  At  my  next  visit,  I  found  the  Ranters  were  holding  protracted  religious  service, 
with  a  view  of  revival ;  that  evening  they  had  left  the  pulpit  open,  with  the  request 
that  I  would  occupy  it ;  which  I  did,  vnth  strong  feelings  of  Christian  charity,  deep 
sympathy  in  their  object,  and  full  resolution  to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunity  to 
benefit  the  people. 

**  The  next  visit  proved  interesting  on  the  following  account.  The  clergyman  had 
been  considerably  excited  by  my  little  harmless  endeavours  for  the  good  of  his 
parishioners.  As  near  as  possible,  this  conversation  took  place  between  the  said 
clergyman  and  a  poor  woman  of  his  parish  : — 

"  C.  *  I  hear  that  a  Mr. comes  here  to  preach  ?' 

"P.* Yes,  sir.' 

'*  C.  *  But  do  you  think  he  is  a  Christian  man  ?' 

"P.  'Oh  yes,  sir,  I  do.' 

**  C,  *  But  I  hear  he  speaks  against  the  Church.' 

**  P.*  Of  that,  sir,  I  know  nothing.  I  have  heard  him  many  times,  and  have  never 
heard  him  say  anything  about  the  Church  ;  and  I  am  determined,  that  as  long  as  he 
comes  here  to  preach,  I  will  go  and  hear  him.' 

"  At  this  visit,  some  anxiety  was  felt  about  the  attendance,  as  the  worthy  clergy- 
man had  that  evening  commenced  a  weekly  lecture;  notwithstanding  this,  our 
cottage  was  filled  with  people,  who  were  very  attentive  to  the  Word. 

*'  At  W is  a  poor  woman,  much  afflicted,  who  has  read  the  Bible  through  nme 

times.    At  0 is  a  man  learning  to  read,  on  purpose  that  he  may  read  the  tracts. 

At  D ,  the  clergyman  would  not  allow  a  certain  person  to  kill  his  pig  because  he 

has  preaching  in  his  house." 

It  is,  however,  delightful  to  know  that  the  work  of  God  is  going  on,  sinners  are 
converted,  and  his  cause  is  extending.  The  following  miscellaneous  extracts  are 
given  to  show  that  much  good  is  doing : — 

GREAT  ENCOURAOBMBNT  TO  LABOUR. 

**  The  circumstances  under  which  I  at  present  Ubour  in  this  part  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard  are  peculiarly  encouraging.  At  H B ,  our  chapel  on  the  Sabbath- 
days  is  generally  pretty  well  filled,  particularly  on  the  evenings,  with  very  attentive 
hearers.  Seldom  does  a  Sabbath-day  pass,  but  we  hear  of  some  good  impressions 
having  been  produced.  These,  however,  but  too  often  prove  as  the  morning  cloud 
and  the  early  dew.  Still,  the  publication  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  from 
time  to  time  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  some  spiritually  benighted  souls.  During 
the  Sabbath  morning  service  of  last  week,  while  speaking  on  the  expressed  desire  of 
the  rich  man  ia  hell,  for  hia  five  brethren  on  earth  to  be  wimed,  lest  they  alto  should 
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come  to  the  nme  plAce  of  tormeDt,  I  perceived  some  of  the  congregation  in  tears. 
I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  conversing  ¥nth  several  whom  I  saw  thus  seem- 
ingly impressed.  They  acknowledged  the  solemn  importance  of  the  truth  advanced. 
I  perceived  that  their  impressions  had  partially  subsided,  and,  Felix-like,  they  still 
procnttinite.  One  Sabhath  evening,  while  speaking  on  the  value  of  the  soul,  from 
Mitt  rri.  26, 1  perceived  in  the  congregation  a  woman  who  was  very  seldom  known 
to  frequent  any  place  of  worship ;  her  attention  seemed  intensely  fixed,  as  if  im- 
PRtaed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

**!  called  to  see  her  on  the  following  day,  when  she  expressed  herself  glad  to  see 

loei  that  ihe  might  tell  me  her  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  her  soul.     I  simply 

explaiiied  to  her  the  way  of  salvation,  through  faith  in  the  atonement  of  the  Lord 

Jens,  ind  left  with  her  a  tract  suited  to  her  state  of  mind.     Since  then  I  have 

frequently  visited  her— several  of  our  members  have  done  the  same,  at  her  own 

'''^rieit    She  is  in  a  very  hopeful  way,  a  manifest  change  is  observed  in  her  general 

MOTcnatioa  and  deportment,  and  I  hope  soon  to  see  her  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 

^otpel  petoe,  determined  to  be  on  the  Lord's  side,  and  glorying  in  nothing  but  the 

^"on.   On  another  Sabbath  evening,  after  the  services  of  the  day  were  over,  and 

^Iien  iboQt  to  engage  in  family  worship,  a  man  called  upon  me,  in  a  state  of  great 

'dental  toxiety,  to  converse  ¥nth  me  on  the  state  of  his  soul.    At  one  time  he  had 

^'^^  t  profession  of  religion,  and  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  a  member  of  a 

^^'^'ittiin  church ;  but  he  had  gone  back  to  the  world,  and  became  completely 

**'*ort)ed  in  the  concerns  of  this  life.    For  several  weeks  he  had  been  awakened 

^  *  consideration  of  his  state  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal 

^'^  feelings  of  his  mind  until  he  could  do  so  no  longer,  for  his  conscience  so  power. 

"^  aceiised  him  with  his  past  wicked  indifference  and  ingratitude.     I  endeavoured 

^  Ktty  his  mind  on  the  glorious  efficacy  of  the  Christian  atonement,  through  which 

*^^^^  is  pardon  for  the  most  numerous  and  aggravated  of  human  transgressions. 

^^  united  with  us  around  the  family  altar,  and  left  us  professing  his  entire  reliance 

^  ^  blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  determining  to  deny  himself,  take  up  the 

^^  sod  follow  the  Saviour.    He  has  proposed  to  join  ¥nth  us  in  church  fellowship, 

^''^  Kreril  brethren  have  been  requested  to  visit  him  with  this  view.    At  our  last 

^''^•meeting  we  had  an  addition  of  three  persons.    We  have  not  had  any  cases 

^  discipline  during  the  past  quarter.    There  have  been  certain  symptoms  of  laxity 

^  lereral  of  the  younger  members,  but  by  timely  and  affectionate  expostulation 

^^  Iiave  been  preserved  from  being  entangled  by  the  snares  of  the  world.    Our 

^^btth-school  continues  to  afford  the  usual  encouragement. 

'^Oor  congregational  library  is  proving  the  means  of  much  good  here.  We  have 
^  >  great  addition  to  the  number  of  volumes,  by  a  handsome  donation  of  £5  from 
•'•  Doiglaa,  Esq.,  Cavers." 

IMPROYXMBNT  PHOMOTED  BY  PERIODICALS. 

**Ah]ioQgfayoor  agent  is  notable  to  inform  the  Directors  of  great  moral  and 
^^i^  changes  taking  place  at  this  time  on  the  station,  yet  he  trusts  he  can  say 
^^  ^gs  continue  to  afford  encouragement. 

**  The  number  of  attendants  both  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  week  evenings  continues 

«eep  up  well,  and  a  pleasing  attention  is  paid  to  the  word  preached.    •Several,  I 

^^  ere  long,  will  give  a  decided  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart,  and  a  firm  attach- 

'**■*  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.    Three  young  persons  were  proposed  at  our  last 

^^^^^'ch.meeting  as  candidates  for  Christian  communion,  whose  religious  views  and 

'^'^^  conduct  have,  for  some  time  past,  afforded  us  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

"1  ktre  alwmyi  bad  to  complain  of  a  deficiency  of  Christian  principle  among  the 

^^  of  this  Bdi^boiixliood.    To  compromise,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  good 
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word  and  will  of  all  parties,  even  at  the  expense  of  vital  truth,  have  beea 
features  here  for  many  years.    But  few,  even  among  those  who  profei 
Christians,  could  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  them.    If  they 
tenters,  they  were  so  from  accident  rather  than  from  principle ;  or  if  tl 
he  Episcopalians,  they  are  so  because  their  fathers  were  before  them. 
I  hope  I  can  say,  that  of  late  pleasing  changes  have  been  effected.    The  w: 
tion  of  The  Christian  Witness,  and  of  our  ovm  Magazine,  are  doing  gi 
among  our  people.    They  begin  to  view  things  very  differently  from 
fcnmerly  did.    Beligion  they  see  to  be  the  'one  thing  needful,'  and 
principles  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  contend  for  and  maintain. 

*'  The  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  its  manner  c 
and  its  claims  on  their  prayers,  their  property,  and  their  exertions,  arc 
subjects  with  them  of  great  interest.  I  trust  the  day  is  about  to  davm,  ai 
of  Righteousness  about  to  arise,  and  shed  forth  his  refulgent  beams,  and  < 
the  moral  blight  which  has  rested  for  so  long  a  period,  with  consequence 
destructive,  on  this  spot  of  God's  professedly  cultivated  vineyard,  and 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them ;  and  the  desert  ai 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.' " 

8ELF-DBNIAL  IN  OBDBB  TO  DO  GOOD. 

"  As  to  this  station,  I  trust  I  can  say,  we  are  progressing.    At  K         n 
at  the  last  ordinance,  the  two  persons  I  named  in  my  last  as  having  beei 
.  for  membership,  who  I  hope  will  be  consistent  members. 

**  The  congregation  hear  the  Gospel  with  very  great  attention.  At  C 
we  have  added  two  members ;  prejudice  is  giving  way ;  several  persona  i 

much  good  I  believe  is  doing.    At  P we  get  the  room  filled  wiH 

hearers,  and  many  of  them  are  sincere  Christians.  Although  poor,  tin 
Gospel,  and  contribute  to  their  utmost  to  its  support ;  they  are  day-labc 
get  from  six  to  seven  shillings  a  week.  In  addition  to  their  quarterly  sob 
five  of  them  have  brought  to  me  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society  aa 
contribution,  by  way  of  an  extra  effort.  This  has  been  saved  in  various  wi 
the  year— one,  by  putting  by  what  he  used  to  expend  in  tobacco ;  another, 
the  waste  of  the  house,  and  selling  it ;  others,  by  doing  little  things  after 
done  their  daily  labour,  &c. 

**  Our  congregation  at  S is  a  little  increased ;  at  the  other  places  tl 

of  hearers  is  near  the  same." 

PBBJUDICBS  RBMOVED ATTBNTION  BXCITBD. 

**  Whether  the  circumstances  of  this  station  being  so  near  to  Oxford,  th 
of  error,  whose  streams  appear  on  the  increase,  rather  than  on  the  decreaB 
its  being  so  near  the  seat  of  the  bishop,  the  patron  of  Puseyism ;  or  wi 
foct  that  Its  interests  are  counteracted  by  an  evangelical  party  in  the  neigh 
but  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  may  have  any  influence  upon 
destiny,  and  blight  the  hopes  now  entertained,  your  agent  will  not  venton 
late  upon ;  but  never  has  it  presented  so  encouraging  an  aspect  as  at  tli 
time.  Nearly  every  department  wears  the  smile  of  hope,  and  afllords  aa 
that  *  God  is  for  us.'  Instances  of  conversion  are  not  lacking,  and  the 
receiving  gradual  accessions.  Since  my  last  journal  two  more  have  beea 
our  number,  and  others  have  been  proposed. 

"At  Great  and  Little  H there  is  a  most  cheering  state  of  thfa 

barren  waste  appears  to  be  under  the  cultivation  of  the  Spirit  and  troth  d 
I  am  not  without  hope  that  at  aome  distant  period  it  will  aopply  sinq 
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» 

righteouoeis  of  tlie  Lord's  plinting.  I  haye  no  longer  to  preach  on  a  week  evening 
to  1  congregatioD  of  teren  or  nine,  for  it  has  increased  to  upwards  of  fifty  attentive 
bevoL  Opposition  appears,  for  a  season  at  least,  to  have  ceased,  and  the  people 
ire  pcniitted  to  come  to  the  chapel  without  interruption ;  prejudice  has  partly 
rdisqniibed  its  hold  upon  the  mind,  and  many  who  would  not  deign  to  look  upon 
idiyentiiig  pboe  of  worship  now  come  and  hear  for  themselves,  and  go  away  im- 
pttMd;  snd  even  the  obduracy  of  the  human  heart  seems  incapable  of  resisting  the 
iufloeoee  which  appears  to  accompany  the  preaching  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
The  fixed  sttention,  the  penitential  tear,  and  the  aJtered  conduct  of  the  people, 
prore  thst  the  Gospel  has  come  to  them  '  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power,  and  in 
tlK  Holy  Ghost.' 

"The  last  accession  to  the  church  was  firom  H ,  and  there  are  several  others 

naaifeitiDg  the  deepest  concern  for  their  souls,  and  ardently  seeking  the  Saviour. 
'Is  asjthing  too  hazdfor  God?    If  God  work,  who  shall  let  it  ? '" 
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CONNAUOBT   MISSION. 

Tri  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  their  plans  for  carrying 
^^  exeeution  this  important  enterprise  are  nearly  completed.  They  are  greatly 
^''c^Minged  by  tokens  ai  approval  from  many  friends  both  in  England  and  Ireknd ; 
*iid  bj  tome  few  donations  which  have  been  received  to  be  specially  devoted  to  the 
'^^^i^et  FoUy  to  adapt  the  entire  measure  contemplated,  a  larger  amount  of 
^'^*>itribatioiis  is  absolutely  necessary,  which  the  Committee  cherish  the  hope  will  be* 
'^''iiiihed  when  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  is  duly  considered. 

1^  Coamiittee  have  determined  to  select  some  eligible  spot  from  which  all  the 
^S^ti  empkiyed,  whether  missionaries  or  Scripture-readers,  may  diverge  as  oppor- 
'^^■^itiei  offer,  and  se^  to  spread,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and 
"^Hition  durough  him.  This  plan  has  been  preferred,  as  it  avoids  the  discouragments 
^^^Kc  brethren  often  feel  from  their  isolated  position,  when  scattered  over  a  wide 
^tcnt  of  conntry,  and  cut  off  from  fraternal  intercourse,  and  mutual  countenance 
^^  co^yperstioii.  The  place  to  be  selected  being  a  matter  of  great  importance,  the 
^Bunittee  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opinion  and  advice  of  those  friends  who 
**^  iDoit  mtibmately  acquainted  with  the  province ;  and  have  instructed  one  of  their 
''^^'iiossries  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection,  in  order  that  all  the  drcumstances  of  each 
^^^^*%  which  has  been  named  may  be  fully  before  them  ere  they  finally  determine 
*■**  ipot  to  be  chosen. 

"^  Committee  have  placed  the  conduct  of  the  mission  in  the  hands  of  their 

^^^^>ted  brethrcii  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Murray.    Their  intimate  acquaintance 

^'^  the  district  of  the  country  which  is  to  be  the  sphere  of  operations ; — their 

^^<>^Hsdge  of  the  native  Irish  language,  in  which  they  have  for  many  years  an> 

''^^'^■Boed  to  their  countrymen  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation ; — and  their  sincere 

^^^^^clonent  to  the  Society  under  which  they  have  so  long  laboured,  point  them  out 

**  enuneatly  qualified  for  the  work  assigned  them.     The  Committee  have  also. 

^'^■Sed  the  services  of  Messrs.  T.  O'Hara,  CConor,  and  H.  Deane,  concerning^ 

^^  they  have  received  the  most  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their  personal  piety^ 

*^  their  adaptation  for  the  work  in  which  they  will  be  employed.    As  natives  of 

^^^i^t,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits  of  their  countrymen, 

^  ^  expected  they  will  be  found  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  mission  ;  especially  as  they 

^^kt  many  years,  employed  as  inspectors  of  schools  under  the  Hibernian  Society^ 

^  We  beeome  thereby  well  knovm  to,  and  greatly  esteemed  by,  the  people.. 

*•  •.  VOL.  IX.  2  s 
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To  these  will  be  added  two  or  three  of  the  Scripture-readers,  or  colporteurs, 
already  employed  by  the  Society,  and  whose  services,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  increasingly 
useful  in  this  new  enterprise.  There  will  be,  therefore,  six  or  seven  individuals, 
who,  at  the  commencement,  will  comprise  the  mission  band.  Compared  with  the 
greatness  of  the  object  contemplated,  and  the  extent  of  country  to  be  traversed, 
they  will  be,  notwithstanding  their  individual  excellence,  but  a  feeble  band.  But 
they  will  go  forth  in  the  strength  of  Him,  who  can  employ  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  mighty :  and  the  Committee  would  entreat  the  prayers  of 
their  friends,  that  God  would  graciously  give  His  sanction  and  blessing  to  the 
undertaking,  and  success  will  be  sure  to  ensue. 

When  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  enable  the  Committee  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  on  the  plans  adopted,  and  so  soon  as  adequate  funds  are  obtained,  it  is 
their  intention  to  engage  another  missionary  to  labour  amongst  the  English-speaking 
portion  of  the  population,  thus  leaving  the  brethren  who  are  qualified  to  preach  and 
to  teach  in  the  native  Irish  language  to  devote  themselves  principally,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, to  that  department  of  labour. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan  which  the  Committee,  after  much  anxious  and 
prayerful  consideration,  have  adopted  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  most  necessitous 
portion  of  the  entire  country.  They  are  themselves  deeply  impressed  with  the  great 
importance  of  the  enterprise.  They  enter  upon  it  with  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and 
fear.  The  obstacles  which  present  themselves  are  many  and  great :  but  the  circiun- 
atinces  which  excite  their  hopes  are  greater  stilL  They  would,  therefore,  earnestly 
appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  'Society,  and  to  the  churches  of  Britain  generally,  to  aid 
them  with  their  prayers  and  their  contributions.  The  blessing  of  God,  so  essential 
to  success  to  the  effort,  they  believe  will  be  granted  in  answer  to  the  fervent  and 
bdieving  supplications  of  the  church.  And  surely,  if  we  are  concerned  for  the 
conversion  of  distant  lands,  we  ought  not  to  be  unmindful  of  the  myriads  who  are 
perishing  in  ignorance  within  the  limits  of  our  own  United  Kingdom. 

Additional  and  more  liberal  contributions  are  indispensably  necessary  to  sustain 
the  effort  The  present  income  of  the  Society  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  its  ex- 
penditure. The  Committee  would  gladly  curtail  their  present  expenses,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  meet  the  additional  outlay  which  this  new  mission  will  involve,  if  any 
method  of  doing  so  could  be  devised  ;  but  having  always  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  Society  on  the  most  economical  principle,  this  is  impracticable.  They  cannot 
hope,  therefore,  successfully  to  pursue  their  projected  efforts,  unless  a  more  generous 
•cale  of  contribution  is  adopted  by  the  friends  of  Protestant  truth  in  this  land. 
They  would  not  conceal  the  anxiety  they  feel  on  this  subject.  Should  they  fail  to 
obtain  adequate  pecuniary  support  to  sustain  them  in  this  measure,  the  undertaking 
must,  after  all,  be  abandoned ;  and  failure  in  this  case  would  be  an  effectual  hin- 
drance to  every  future  effort,  however  pressing  the  necessity,  and  however  hopeful 
the  prospect.  But  they  cannot  suffer  themselves  to  believe  that  their  appeal  will 
be  in  vain.  They  wUl  still  cherish  the  hope  that  those  who  have  the  ability  will  not 
want  the  inclination  to  help  forward  a  work  which  they  believe  to  be  of  God. 
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Ukion-street  Church,  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick. — "  The  basement  story 
of  this  building  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  Wednesday  evening  last.  The 
aervice  commenced  ¥nth  singing  the  1 85th  hymn  of  the  Congregational  Hynm-book. 
The  Rev.  J.  C.  Gallaway  then  read  the  67th,  the  122nd,  and  the  133rd  Psalms,  and 
implored  the  Divine  blessing  upon  all  the  religious  uses  to  which  that  room  might 
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be  appropriated.    The  Iter.  Mr.  Wishsrt  then  deliyered  an  address  on  the  work  of 

tbe  Holy  Spirit.    After  the  congregation  had  sung  the  190th  hynm,  a  second 

sddress,  on  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  the  Spirit's  work,  was  delivered  by  the 

Ber.  Mr.  Robinson.     The  99th  hymn  was  then  sung,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood 

addressed  the  assembly  on  the  duty  and  privilege  of  a  religious  life.    At  the  close 

of  the  third  address,  Mr.  Gallaway,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  made  a  few  observa- 

^ns  eipressive  of  the  peculiar  gratification  which  the  exercises  of  the  evening  had 

<=omfflimicsted  to  himself;  his  earnest  desire  that  all  the  uses  to  which  that  room 

may  be  hereafter  devoted,  might  be  in  harmony  with  the  scriptural  sentiments 

^i^hich  had  been  then  expressed ;  and  his  fervent  hope,  that  the  Christian  union 

'Which  had  been  exhibited  on  that  occasion,  might  be  increasingly  manifested  by 

^be  members  of  different  sections  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  this  city,  and  throughout 

^b«  world.  The  room,  which  is  capable  of  accommodating  six  hundred  persons,  wu 

^>x>wded  in  every  part ;  fixed  attention  was  maintained  throughout,  and  all  seemed 

''Impressed  with  the  appropriateness  and  importance  of  the  subjects  which  had  been 

**>»ciii8cd  by  the  different  speakers."— 7^  New  Bruntwicier. 

LUTKA  PBOM  THE  RXV.  JAMSS  DRUMMOND,  BROCKVILLS,  CANADA  WB8T. 

Brockvme,  Canada  Wett,  Nov.  12,  1844. 
**Mj  desr  Sir, — I  avail  mjrself  of  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Freeland's  voyage  to 
finglind  to  send  you  a  few  lines,  to  inform  you  of  what  we  are  doing.    Can  it  be 
possible  that  another  year  has  gone  its  circle  since  I  last  wrote  you  ?    But  such  is 
tbeftct. 

**  Oar  sanctuary  is  erected ;  the  church  is  organised,  and  has  been  a  little  in- 

^x^tted ;  our  Sabbath-school  is  full  of  enco  ragement  and  hope ;  and  the  neighbour- 

l^ood  around  has  been  acted  upon  by  itinerant  and  stated  ministrations.    Our 

congregations  on  the  Sabbath,  considering  the  population  and  the  variety  of 

^^^conunations,  are  respectable.    I  have  originated  a  Christian  Instruction  Society, 

"^th  a  view  to  obtain  the  attendance  of  those  who  go  no  where ;  for  there  are  many 

of  this  description  among  us,  as  well  as  with  you.    My  little  stock  of  tracts  which 

I  brought  with  me  is  exhausted ;  and  I  shall  have  considerable  difficulty  to  keep 

8*^g  until  I  hear  from  secretary  Pitman  whether  he  can  assist  our  aggressive 

^^^^  by  a  supply  of  ammunition  from  head-quarters. 

**^  am  persuaded,  moreover,  that  our  principles  are  graining  gr  und  in  various 
^'i^cUoiu;  and,  indeed,  God  himself  is  preaching  them  in  the  startling  events  of 
'^  prov'dence.  In  theh  power,  and  thiir  ultimate  triumph,  whatever  forces  they 
'"^y  yet  have  to  encounter,  we  may  cherish  entire  confidence. 

**  We  sre  beset  here  with  High-churchism  and  Puseyism  in  our  measure  almost  as 

■ikoch  as  you  are.    The  same  spirit  which  actuates  the  Establishment  at  home,  is 

''^^  to  appear  in  all  its  bitterness  among  us,  as  far  as  it  can  go.    They  are  moving 

"••▼en  and  earth  to  re-establish  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  Papal  church.  They 

^'^  endeavouring  to  put  out  the  light  of  Gospel  truth  by  drawing  around  the  dark 

^^^  of  tradition  and  formalism.    And  what  would  you  think  of  some  in  Canada, 

^  ^lie  Scottish  Establishment,  prating  about  dissent,  and    denouncing   others  as 

"^^ismatics  ?     But  so  it  is.     Many,  since  the  Free  Church  movement,  have  quietly 

Sone  back  to  the  resting-place  of  Erastianism.    The  soil  on  which  we  have  to  work, 

^^  see,  is  still  the  corrupt  heart  of  man,  uniformly  pre-occupied,  and  generally 

^^ed  by  the  prejudices  which  have  been  brought  from  the  parent  country,  and 

^^  seem  to  multiply  and  strengthen  in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  are 

'^'^^ed  from  the  scenes  and  circumstances  which  originated  them.    The  work  in 

^^ich  we  are  engaged  here  is  indeed  a  work  of  faith,  which  requires  much  of  the 

^^^^^^^  of  hope.    It  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  year,  nor,  indeed,  in  our  fife-tinew 
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Confidence  in  the  Divine  faithfulness  is  our  only  support.  God  is  able  to  make  all 
grace  to  abound  toward  us.  And  when  our  labour  is  done,  and  we  have  gone  to 
our  fathers,  the  work  will  pass  into  other  hands,  and  be  carried  forward  towards  its 
contommation,  when  Jerusalem  shall  become  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joj. 
Tmsting,  then,  in  our  Divine  Zerubbabel,  we  are  assured,  that  the  mountain  of  error 
and  prejudice  and  opposition  that  rises  up  before  us  shall  become  a  plain. 

"  I  may  mention,  that  a  young  man,  who  came  out  in  the  ship  with  us,  and  was 
employed  here  in  a  situation,  has  directed  his  views  to  the  ministry.  I  asked  him 
to  give  an  address  to  our  people  on  a  week  evening,  from  a  text  which  I  presented 
to  him.  He  did  so  with  considerable  ability  and  acceptance ;  and  has  since  been 
xeoommended  and  received  into  the  Theological  Institute  at  Toronto,  where  his 
parents  reside.  He  is  a  young  man  of  education  and  talent ;  and  we  hope  he  will 
prove  an  accession  to  our  strength.    With  every  sentiment  of  esteem  and  confidence, 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

**  To  the  Rev.  Algernon  Wells,  Jambs  Dhummond." 
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FiFTiBNTH  Annual  Assembly  of  thb  Congregational  Union. — The  Meet- 
ings of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Union  will  be  held  in  London,  (D.  v.) 
at  follow : — 

Monday,  May  the  12th,  at  four  o'clock,  p.m.,  at  the  Congregational  Library. — 
Meeting  of  the  Distributors  of  the  Fund  in  aid  of  Aged  Ministers,  derived  from  the 
profits  of  The  Christian  Witness.  At  this  meeting  the  treasurers  and  secretaries  of 
■n  associations  connected  with  the  Union  are  entitled  to  attend. 

Tuesday,  May  the  13th. — The  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales,  consisting  of  delegates  and  other  brethren,  will  be  held  in  Crosby-hall, 
Bishopsgate-street.  Chair  to  be  taken  at  nine  o'clock,  a.m.,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Burnet, 
of  CamberwelL 

Friday,  May  the  16th. — The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Union  will 
be  held,  also  in  Crosby-hall;  chair  to  be  taken  at  nine,  a.m.,  by  Mr.  Burnet.  At 
tweWe  o'clock,  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Education  will  be  transacted,  when  all 
contributors  to  the  Educational  Fund  are  invited  to  attend. 

On  each  day  the  meeting  will  close  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  that  the  brethren  may 
assemble  at  three  in  the  Congregational  Library  for  refreshment. 


CONGBEGATIONAL  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

Conferencee. 

It  will  give  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  education  to  learn,  that  measures  are  in 
progress  by  the  Board,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  the  increase  of  knowledge 
among  ministers  and  churches  as  to  the  extent  of  education  in  separate  localities,  and 
awaken  an  enlightened  and  permanent  interest  in  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  If 
we  are  strangers  to  the  condition  of  a  neighbourhood,  we  are  unprepared  judiciously 
to  provide  for  it.  Knowledge  of  facts  will  often  move  the  heart,  and  create  deter- 
mined and  vigorous  efforts  to  accomplish  a  good  work ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
increases  and  fixes  our  personal  responsibility.  It  is  one  object  of  the  Board  to 
collect  together  for  conference  both  ministers  and  lay  gentlemen  in  every  county ; 
and,  if  possible,  in  every  district  of  England ;  and  also,  as  a  first  movement,  for 
Wales  to  congregate  the  ministers  and  lay  gentlemen  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
principality,  to  know  what  can  be  done  in  behalf  of  that  interesting  portion  of  the 
British  empire.  These  things  cannot  be  done  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  week,  nor  even  in  a 
year.    The  beginnings,  however,  are  encouraging.    Essex  has  taken  the  lead.  It  has 
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long  been  dktiiigiiiBhed  at  a  county  for  its  nameroiis  and  flourishing  Congregational 
chnrdies;  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  less  so  for  its  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
poor.  On  Tuesday,  March  18,  the  ministers  and  lay  gentlemen  met  for  conference. 
A  nmilar  meeting  was  held  at  Warminster,  for  Wiltshire,  on  the  25th  of  March,  and 
one  for  Noifblk  will  be  held  (D.  v.)  on  the  22nd  of  April  This  meeting  will  be  held 
It  Norwidi.  A  similar  meeting  is  appointed  at  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  at  an  early 
period,  but  the  day  is  not  fixed.  A  large  meeting  is  expected  of  ministers  of  various 
desooiBitioBS  at  Llandovery,  on  the  9th  and  lOth  of  April,  in  behalf  of  South 
WakL  A  deputation  from  the  Board  will  attend  all  these  meetings,  and  we  hope 
to  give  our  readers  a  report  in  our  next.  Some  important  information  will  have 
^  coQeeted  before  these  meetings  as  to  the  educational  state  of  these  counties, 
lad  of  the  sonthem  part  of  the  principality,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  various 
Gonferenoes. 

Statutict, 

Eveiy  Congregational  minister  in  Bssex  has  had  the  statistical  paper  published  by 

^  Boird.    All  of  them  have  not  been  returned.     Some  of  them  the  Board  has 

"^ved;  and  they  are  highly  creditable  to  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  those 

^''^iiusten  and  firiends  who  have  filled  them  up.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Colchester, 

'^  fonned  a  statistical  committee,  and  obtained,  not  only  the  statistics  of  Colchester, 

^  of  sereral  villages  around  it.    Colchester  has  a  population  of  17,790 ;  6,093  of 

^^  number  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  nearly  4,000  of  that  number  ought 

^  be  reodmg  daUy  education  in  infant  and  other  day-schools.    Now,  it  appears, 

^w  indoding  every  grade  of  school,  firom  such  as  grammar  and  boarding-schools, 

to  in&nt  and  dame-schools,  there  are  on  the  boots,  1,717  boys,  1,446  girls ;  together, 

^l^;  but  the  average  daily  attendance  does  not  probably  exceed  2,600,  or  2,700. 

^^  of  Uie  3,163,  there  are  no  less  than  989  belonging  to  dame-schools.     How  many 

^  tbe  gross  number  attend  Sunday-schools,  who  have  no  daily  education,  and  who 

'^^d  dsy-schools,  but  not  Sunday-schools,  it  is  difficult  to  learn.    The  gross  num- 

"^on  the  books  of  Sunday-schools  of  all  denominations  is  1,893 ;  but  by  far  the 

S'^^ster  part  of  these  are  included  in  the  daily  schools. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Riggs,  of  Tiptree-heath,  who  has  always  taken  the  deepest  interest 
pi  education,  and  whose  success  in  this  department  at  Wivenhue  and  Tiptree-heath 
**  Well  known,  kindly  undertook  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  Winstree  Hundred,  con- 
^^^  thirteen  parishes.  The  population  of  the  hundred  is  4,850,  and  514  children 
*f^  receiving  daily  education.  At  Tiptree-heath,  the  British  day-school  contains 
^^Sl^  children,  and  the  Sunday-school  160.  Every  dame-school,  and  all  other 
*<^hooig  in  the  thirteen  parishes,  are  included.  Besides  the  514  in  day-schools,  there 
^^  probably  (suppose  they  all  attend  Sunday-schools)  about  200  more  receiving 
^^y-school  instruction  who  have  no  daily  education. 

Teachert. 

"^  Boird  has  resolved  on  the  education  of  twelve  persons,  six  male  and  six 
^"^  as  teachers.  As  soon  as  it  was  made  known,  there  were  twenty-four  appli- 
^^  and  many  of  them  persons  whom  it  is  hoped  will  make  first-class  teachers. 
^^^  the  training  at  the  Borough-road,  they  will  have  weekly  examinations  and 
V^^  St  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Every  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
r^>  character,  and  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  this  important  work ;  and  it 

^wd,  that  the  Board  will  thus  be  the  means  of  raising  up  a  body  of  superior 
^'^^  who  will  be  a  blessing,  not  only  to  the  Congregational  body,  but  also  to 
^  Idling  gcneratkm  of  other  denominations  educated  in  schools  conducted  on  the 
^  «f  the  Biittth  and  Fbrdgn  School  Society. 


ji 
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RSSOLUTIONS     ON    THE     PaRLIAMBXTART      GrANT    TO     MaTNOOTH      CoLLEOB, 

Ireland. — At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales,  especially  convened  to  consider  the  proposal'  for  an  increased  grant  to 
Maynooth  College,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  March,  1845,  held  at  the  Library, 
Blomfield  Street,  Finsbiiry,  Benjamin  Hanbury,  Esq.  Treasurer,  in  the  chair — 
The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : — 

1.  That  the  announcement  in  ParUament,  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  of  their 
intention  to  propose  a  greatly  augmented  grant  in  support  of  the  Papal  College  of 
Maynooth,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  Charitable  Bequests  Bill  for  Ireland,  passed 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  indicates  an  altered  line  of  public  policy  in  respect 
to  Popery  in  that  country,  and  a  design  to  conciliate  the  injured  Roman  Catholics 
by  meajis  involving  wrong  to  other  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  tending  to 
uphold  and  extend  that  unjust  and  injurious  system  of  ecclesiastical  establishments 
which  already  inflicts  so  many  evils  on  this  nation  ;  because  the  obvious  design  is,  by 
resources  drawn  from  general  and  compulsory  taxation,  to  enable  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  to  keep  secure  possession  of  the  entire  ecclesiastical 
resources  and  powers  of  that  country;  that  is,  to  maintain  one  great  injustice  by 
another. 

2.  That  this  Committee  looks  back,  with  indignation,  upon  the  wrongs  under 
which  the  Roman  CathoUc  population  of  Ireland  so  long  groaned,  and  rejoicing  that 
many  of  them  have  been  redressed,  would  have  every  remnant  of  them  removed  by 
equitable  and  enlightened  legislation  ; — but  this  Committee  protests,  with  equal  and 
decided  earnestness,  against  every  employment  of  the  resources  or  power  of  the 
state,  either  to  sustain,  or  to  suppress,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  any  other 
religion  whatever ;  and  feels  entirely  consistent  in  opposing  with  double  energy 
grants  of  public  money,  in  aid  of  what  it  deems  deadly  error,  while  it  stedfastly 
resists  the  granting  of  state-assistance  for  what  it  regards  as  the  highest  truth. 

3.  That  this  Committee  deems  the  present  a  favourable  and  an  urgent  occasion 
for  a  decided  manifestation  of  Protestant  zeal  and  union.  The  movements  of  the 
Papal  party  at  this  time  throughout  the  world  appear  to  confirm  what  the  experience 
of  all  history  attests,  that  Popery  is  a  system  insatiably  grasping  at  dominion 
and  aggrandisement — unscrupulous  in  the  employment  of  every  resource  of  force  or 
fraud — unchangeably  hostile  to  charity,  liberty,  and  truth — and  possessed  of  vast 
resources  to  compass  its  tyrannous  ends.  This  Committee  would  therefore  deem 
supineness  and  divisions  among  Protestants,  at  the  present  juncture,  a  guUty  and 
fatal  treachery  to  the  dearest  interests  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  of  the  whole 
race  of  man. 

4.  This  Committee  would  therefore  call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Churches  of  England  and  Wales,  and  of  their  pastors,  to  these  intentions  of 
the  Government,  and  would  invite  their  zealous  co-o|>eration  in  all  consistent  and 
wise  plans  for  defeating  them ;  but  this  Committee  would  especially  advise,  that  in 
any  efforts  for  the  great  common  cause  of  Protestantism  in  which  Independents 
may  unite  with  other  Protestants,  effectual  care  may  be  taken  not  to  compromise  or 
conceal  their  broad  and  simple  principle  of  uncompromising  and  impartial  opposi- 
tion to  the  establishment  or  endowment,  in  any  form  or  degree,  of  any  religious  body 
whatever,  by  human  legislation. 

5.  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  advertised  in  the  Patriot  and  Times  news- 
papers. That  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  every  member  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  that  other  suitable  measures  be  adopted  to  secure  foi  them  the  widest  practic- 
able circulation. 

John  Blackburn,  1 

William  Stbrn  Palmer,     >  Secretaries. 

Algbrnon  Wblls,  J 
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NorriNOHAMSHiiis  Association. — Resolutions  against  thb  Grant  to 
Hatnooth  Collbgk. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  their 
coonty  town,  on  Monday,  17th,  and  Tuesday,  18th  days  of  March. 

Tbe  sermon  before  the  association  was  preached  on  Monday  evening,  at  Friar's 
I^e  Chapel,  by  the  Rev.  James  B.  Brown,  B.A.,  of  London  Road  Chapel,  Derby, 
00  t  rabject  of  great  interest — **  The  claims  of  the  labouring  population  on  the 
Tiopithies  and  zealous  efforts  of  the  churches  of  Christ." 

The  business  of  the  following  day  was  commenced  with  an  early  prayer-meeting. 
^  forenoon  of  Tuesday  was  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  at  which 
^^  Bey.  Joseph  Gilbert  presided. 

fnttraUa;  It  was  resolved, — "That  this  meeting  has  heard  with   sorrow  and 

*wn  that  it  is  the  intention  of  her  Majestjr's  ministers  to  propose  an  increase  of  the 

I'^'lttnientary  grant  to  the  seminary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  at  Maynooth. 

'^^  while  this  meeting  disclaims  the  least  animosity  towards  any  class  of  their 

^lUxw^x^imtrymen,  and  would  assert  the  right  of  Roman  CathoUcs  to  an  equality 

^  dril  and  political  privileges  with  all  other  subjects  of  the  realm,  it  regards  the 

*p|iro|iriation  of  funds  raised  by  public  taxation  to  religious  purposes,  as  unau- 

^"oriied  by  the  word  of  God,  vicious  in  principle,  and  fruitful  in  mischief  both  to 

'^ligion  and  the  commonwealth,  and  holds  that  such  appropriation  of  any  part  of 

th«  national  revenue  is  doubly  objectionable,  when  (as  in  the  present  instance)  its 

^^owed  purpose  is  to  disarm  political  hostility,  and  its  sure  effect,  in  the  judgment 

^   every  Conscientious  Protestant,  to   perpetuate  errors  dangerous  to  the  souls 

of  men." 

lo  the  evening  a  social  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Association  was  held  at  the 
^cw  Mechanics'  HalL  Tea  was  served  to  not  less  than  five  hundred  persons ;  and 
^  leren  o'clock  the  public  proceedings  commenced,  when  J.  Herbert,  Esq.,  the 
^'^^■OTrcr,  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  report  presented  by  the  Rev.  S.  Mc  All  was 
^ghly  encouraging.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  L.  Adams, 
^  Newark,  J.  Barfett.  of  Grantham,  J.  K.  Stallybrass,  of  Retford,  J.  Gilbert  and 
Mc  AH,  of  Nottingham,  &c.    The  attendance  was  numerous  and  cheering. 


NEW  CHAPELS. 


StCOKD   CONORBGATIONAL    CHURCH    AT    Sh&EWSBU&T — OPENINO    OF    THEIR 
"**    CHAPEL,  AND    ORDINATION     OF   THEIR    FIRST     PASTOR. This    HCW    SOCicty 

•""^  place  of  worship  originated  as  follows : — "  The  majority  of  the  church  and 
^'^Pcgition  worshipping  at  Swan  Hill  meeting-house  in  this  town,  thinking 
1^  <lninble  to  have  a  co-pastor,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  their  wishes 
^^  effect  so  as  to  maintain  *the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,' 
""^iinstely  determined,  that  since  they  could  not  work  in  peace  and  harmony  to- 
^*^^t  they  would  leave  the  old  place  of  worship,  and  endeavour  to  establish  a 
"J^*^  chnrch,  into  which  they  might  throw  all  their  energies  in  order  to  extend 

"^  ^gdom  of  Christ. 

.   **  ^  win  naturally  be  asked,  whether  there  be  room  for  two  Independent  churches 
^'^  ^rewsbury  ?  To  which  the  best  answer  that  can  be  given  is,  to  state  the  number 
?^^  population,  which  is  about  23,000.    Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
^  <^  Independent  chapel  here,  and  that  not  able  to  seat  600  persons. 
**  An  who  know  the  tovm,  can  bear  ample  testimony  that  there  is  abundant  room 

^  two  large  and  vigorous  interests ;  and  to  all  who  pray  for  *  the  prosperity  of 
^•'  it  most  be  a  matter  of  grief  that  there  should  not  be  such.    The  sincere 

^^t  and  the  chief  aim  of  those  who  have  made  this  effort  is,  that  this  object  may 

^  speedily  acoomplisbed." 
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Accordingly,  on  Tuesday,  March  4th,  a  neat  and  commodioiu  chapel  in  Castle 
Gate,  with  spacious  school-rooms,  was  opened  for  public  worship,  by  the  Ber. 
Thomas  Raffles,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Liverpool,  who  delivered  an  eloquent  and  impress- 
ive discourse,  founded  on  Matthew  xvi.  18. 

On  Lord's-day,  March  9th,  two  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  William 
Urwick,  D.D.,  of  Dublin.  The  collections  at  the  above  services  amounted  to  rather 
more  than  £100. 

On  Wednesday,  March  5th,  the  Rev.  Edward  Hill,  late  of  Spring-hill  College, 
Birmingham,  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  newly-formed 
church  now  assembling  in  the  above  place  of  worship.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Weaver, 
of  Shrewsbury,  commenced  the  service  by  reading  suitable  portions  of  Scripture, 
and  offering  prayer ;  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Barker,  Classical  Tutor  of  Spring-hill  College, 
deUvered  the  introductory  discourse,  in  which  he  gave  a  very  lucid  and  scriptonl 
view  of  the  principles  of  the  Congregationalists ;  the  Rev.  Francis  Watta,  Theolo- 
gical Tutor  of  Spring-hill  College,  received  the  confession  of  faith,  and  offered  the 
ordination  prayer ;  and  the  Rev.  William  Urwick,  D.D.,  of  Dublin,  gave  a  very  im- 
pressive charge  to  the  minister,  founded  on  the  former  part  of  the  7th  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Titus. 

In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  John  Raven,  of  Dudley,  preached  to  the  people.  This 
discourse  was  characterised  by  much  fervour  and  affection,  and  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  heard  it. 

The  chapel  was  crowded  on  each  occasion.  The  whole  of  the  services  were 
marked  by  deep  solemnity ;  and  it  was  truly  gratifying  to  the  friends  engaged  in 
this  undertaking  to  have  the  presence  of  nearly  forty  ministers  of  different  deno- 
minations, several  of  whom  took  part  in  the  services,  and,  with  many  other  friends, 
dined  in  the  school-rooms,  which  are  over  the  chapeL 

New  Congregationax  Chapel,  Margate. — It  had  long  been  the  desire  of 
many  persons,  holding  Congregational  sentiments,  that  a  church  in  connexion  with 
their  own  denomination,  should,  if  practicable,  be  raised  at  the  much-frequented 
watering-place  of  Margate.  There  were  various  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  an 
attempt,  but  these  having  been  removed,  and  this  desire  having  been  more  strong^ 
expressed  by  friends  on  the  spot  and  elsewhere,  application  was  made  to  the  Con- 
gregational Association  for  Kent,  and  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  solidiing 
their  help.  These  two  societies  agreed  to  co-operate  in  adding  to  the  means  of 
Christian  instruction,  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  great  good  being  done  both  to  the 
residents  in  the  town  and  to  many  of  the  visitors.  The  building  in  Hawley-aqoare 
(but  having  the  principal  front  towards  Cecil-street)  formerly  called  Batson's 
Library,  was  accordingly  obtained,  and  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  religious  wronhip. 

Wednesday,  March  the  5th,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  services,  but  a 
heav  fall  of  snow,  which  obstructed  the  roads,  prevented  the  attendance  of  multi- 
tudes who  had  purposed  to  be  there,  and  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bkek- 
bum,  of  London,  who  was  to  have  preached  in  the  morning,  till  after  that  ser- 
vice was  over.  The  Rev.  John  Pyer,  of  Devonport,  therefore,  preached  in  the  fan- 
noon,  and  Mr.  Blackburn,  having  reached  the  town  in  time,  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Dr.  Campbell,  of  London,  in  the  evening. 

Although  the  season  was  most  inclement,  several  ministers  from  the  ncsghbonr* 
hood  attended  to  sanction  this  effort,  namely,  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  Cresswell,  Canterbury  s, 
D.  Harrison,  Whitstable  ;  H.  J.  Bevis,  Ramsgate ;  T.  H.  Brown,  Deal;  T.  Yincent^ 
Deal ;  II.  J.  Rook,  Faversham ;  and  others.      All  present  expressed  their 
tion  at  the  neatness  and  good  taste  with  which  the  place  is  fitted  up,  and  their 
of  much  usefulness. 
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New  Ckapbl,  Hbckmondwikb. — On  Wednetday,  March  19th,  the  new  Upper 
Independent  chapel,  at  Heckmondwike,  Yorkshire,  was  dedicated  to  the  public 
wcmhip  of  God.  The  opening  prayer  in  the  morning  service  was  offered  by  the 
minister  of  the  place,  the  Rev.  Henry  Bean,  after  reading  portions  of  Scripture  appro* 
priate  to  the  occasion.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  preached  firom  Matt.  xvi. 
18,  and  the  Bev.  James  Scott,  of  Cleckheaton,  concluded  with  prayer.  In  the  after- 
noon, the  Rev.  T.  Scales,  of  Leeds,  preached  firom  Psalm  cxxii.  9 ;  and  prayer  waa 
offered  up  by  the  Rev.  R.  Martin,  of  Heckmondwike,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Brown,  of 
Honslet.  The  Rev.  W.  Lucy,  of  Bristol,  read  the  Scriptures  and  prayed  in  the 
evening;  after  which,  the  Rev.  John  Ely,  of  Leeds,  preached  from  2  Chron.  vi.  18. 
The  attendance  at  all  the  services  was  large  and  respectable ;  and  liberal  collections 
wen  made,  which,  with  those  yet  to  be  made,  will,  it  is  hoped,  go  far  towards  meet^ 
ing  the  entire  expense  of  the  erection,  and  thus  furnish  another  demonstration  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  voluntary  principle.  The  congregation  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
inoaa  liberality  of  a  worthy  lady,  Mias  Parsons,  of  Stancliffe  Hall,  who,  in  a  manner 
as  kind  aa  it  vras  unostentatious,  contributed  the  sum  of  JS600  towards  the  object. 
The  chapel  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  an  ornament  to  the  village.  Its  interior 
arrangements  are  very  neat  and  convenient. 


ORDINATIONS,  BTC. 

Tbb  designation  services  in  connexion  with  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  John 

Raven  as  pastor  of  the  Independent  church  at  Dudley,  were  held  on  the  22ud  of 

October,  1844.    The  Rev.  J.  Hill,  AM.,  of  Gomal,  introduced  the  solemn  services 

of  the  day  by  reading  suitable  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  prayer.  The  Rev.  J. 

AshweU,  of  Bromsgrove,  gave  a  lucid  statement  of  the  nature  of  a  Christian  church. 

In  answer  to  questions  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hammond,  of  Handsworth,  a  most  satisfactory 

account  was  g^ven  of  the  steps  which  had  led  to  the  union  of  pastor  and  people. 

The  Rev.  John  Femie,  of  Brewood,  offered  the  designation  prayer.    After  which 

the  afternoon  service  dosed,  and  the  friends  adjourned  to  the  school-room,  where 

between  two  and  three  hundred  sat  down  to  tea.    The  Rev.  S.  Jackson,  of  Walsall,. 

begin  the  evening  service  by  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer.    The  Rev.  J.  A. 

James,  of  Birmingham,  addressed  the  pastor  from  Matt.  xxv.  21.    After  which  the 

Rer.  J.  G.  Kgg,  of  Wolverhampton,  offered  prayer.    Dr.  Redford,  of  Worcester, 

pwidied  to  the  people  from  2  Cor.  xi.  2.    The  Rev.  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Cooper,  of 

^est  Bromwich ;  Parsons,  of  Brierly  Hill ;  Sibree,  of  Birmingham  ;  the  Wesleyan,  and 

New  Connexion  ministers  of  Dudley,  took  part  in  the  devotional  services  of  the  day* 

May  the  labours  of  our  beloved  and  honoured  brother  be  crowned  with  even  more 

wectu  than  they  were  either  at  Birmingham  or  Hadleigh  ! 

On  Thmday,  February  20th,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Creak,  M.A.  of  the  University  of 
^^>^i  wu  ordained  pastor  of  the  Independent  church,  Atherstone,  Waiwickshire. 

"^  Rev.  Thomas  Lord,  of  Wollaston,  has  accepted  a  unanimous  invitation  to 
^  Ptttonl  office  from  the  Congregational  church 'at  Bridgstock,  Northamptonshire, 
^  pvpoaes  entering  upon  his  stated  labours  the  first  Lord's  day  in  May. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

^iSTAifOB  TO  A  JParliambntaky  Grant  TO  Matnooth  Collboe. — A  com- 
^"^^  ccnnpoaedof  Protestants  of  various  denominations,  having  been  appointed  by 
^public meeting  held  at  Bxetei  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  March,  to  carry  out  ita 
^^i^  lad  to  coacentnite  the  efforts  of  Protestants  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 

"•  •.  vot.  IX.  2  T 
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measure.     It  has  chosen  an  executive  committee,  which  sits  daily  at  the  London 
Coffee  House,  Ludgate-street,  London,  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  Bart.,  chairman, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  every  assistance  and  information  in  their  power  to  all 
who  are  disposed  to  concur  in  their  great  object. 
The  following  practical  suggestions  are  offered : — 

L  The  importance  of  getting  up  congregational  petitions,  addressed  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  more  especially  to  the  House  of  Commons.  These  should 
be  properly  signed,  that  is  to  say,  they  should  only  be  signed  by  males,  above  six- 
teen years  of  age. 

2.  These  petitions  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  members  of  towns  and 
ooonties,  and  of  noblemen  in  their  neighbourhood,  with  an  earnest  entreaty  that 
they  will  support  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  If  parties  have  any  difficulty  on  this 
point,  they  are  requested  to  forward  their  petition  to  the  committee,  at  the  London 
Coffee  House,  who  will  take  care  that  it  is  duly  presented. 

3.  That  public  meetings  should  be  held, -for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  Protest- 
ant feeling  and  principle  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  if  local  circumstances  admit ; 
and,  wherever  there  is  a  Town  Council  likely  to  co-operate,  it  should  be  especially 
convened,  and  urged  to  petition  in  its  corporate  capacity.  The  committee  will  be 
happy  to  give  every  assistance  in  their  power,  by  means  of  deputations  to  attend 
public  meetings. 

4.  It  is  of  immense  importance,  that  Protestant  electors  should  use  their 
personal  influence,  in  the  way  of  direct  appeal  to  their  own  representatives,  whether 
Liberal  or  Conservative.  Any  considerable  number  of  electors  combining  to  assure 
their  representatives,  that,  if  they  vote  for  Maynooth,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
wOl  materially  prejudice  them  at  the  next  election,  will  ensure  such  serious  consider- 
ation as  no  petitions  to  parliament  would  be  likely  to  command. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  subject  of  endowing  the 
College  of  Maynooth  to  questions  upon  which  Protestants  are  not  agreed.  There  is  a 
conscientious  diversity  of  sentiment  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  civil  government 
giving  any  support  to  religion ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  this  diver- 
lity  of  opinion  will,  to  a  certain  degree,  modify  the  grounds  on  which  different 
petitions  are  founded.  But  we  are  persuaded,  that  a  cordial  attachment  to  the 
great  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  a  stedfast  abhorrence  of  Popery, 
at  a  system  opposed  to  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  will  furnish  a  broad  and  sufficient 
ground  of  co-operation  among  all  Protestants  in  opposition  to  the  measure  proposed. 
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The  lapse  of  another  month  has  developed  some  questions,  and  matured  others 
to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  previous  notes. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  "  consented,*'  by  a  vote  of  27  to  26, 
that  "  the  territory  included  within,  and  rightly  belonging  to,  the  republic  of  Texas, 
may  be  erected  into  a  new  state,  to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas.*'  This  startling 
fact  immediately  preceded  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President,  Mr.  Polk,  whose 
elaborate  and  able  installation  address  reveals  the  fact  that  he  is  a  haughty  and  un- 
compromising republican,  who  regards  foreign  relations  with  little  favour,  and  who 
dreams  of  such  democratic  glories  in  the  New  World  as  shall  eclipse  all  the  splendours 
of  the  old.  This  temper  would  be  harmless  enough,  if  it  did  not  lead  him  dogma- 
tioaDy  to  settle  questions  which  were  supposed  to  be  still  open  to  negodation. 
**  Our  title  to  the  eomUry  of  Or^on  ie  cteear  and  mmueetUmable ,-"  and  thereto^  he 
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Rgirdi  it  tt  hb  dmiy  *'  to  uttert  and  nutmtaiM  it  by  aU  constitutional  means.'*  His 
policy,  therefore,  threatens  to  disturb  the  peaceful  relations  of  this  country  with  his 
owo;  ind,  if  we  mistake  not,  will,  before  long,  raise  the  question  of  the  dismemher- 
Bieot  of  the  federal  onion.  Christians  of  both  countries  have  need  to  pray  that 
God  in  hii  mercy  may  avert  firom  them  the  calamities  and  horrors  of  foreign  and 
domestic  war ! 

With  this  state  of  affkirs  in  the  North  American  republic,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
depiored  that  the  Episcopalians  of  Canada  are  renewing  their  agitation  about  the 
Clergj  Reserves,  which  will  infuse  once  more  into  the  public  mind  aU  the  bitterness 
which  the  dread  of  church  ascendency  has  aforetime  generated.  Happily  the  United 
Pronaces  possess  an  enlightened  and  plain-spoken  governor ;  and  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe it  not  likely  to  recede  from  his  avowed  opposition  "  to  the  political  exaltation 
or  diitiiiction  of  any  church  over  another,"  but  will  still  pursue  the  object  at  which 
he  dedtred  his  government  aims—'*  Juttiee  to  all." 

lo  Spaim,  a  biU  is  before  the  Cortes  to  restore  the  unnld  church  property  to  the 
<^,  which  is  likely  to  be  passed,  and  which,  it  is  said,  "  The  Holy  Father"  will 
'^^  as  sn  expression  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  government,  and  probably  as 
*^  instalment  of  the  whole  account.  The  relations  with  Rome,  which  have  been 
"''PCBded  for  more  than  eleven  years,  will  now  be  renewed. 

^cdesiistical  troubles  increase  in  Francs.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons 
^  Bttny  adherents  amongst  his  episcopal  brethren,  so  that,  if  we  may  trust  the 
iUteoeoti  of  the  Umivertt  nine  archbishops  and  forty  bishops  approve  of  his  mandate 
H*iBst  If.  Dopin's  book.  The  happy  restoration  of  the  mental  health  of  M.  Ville- 
'^i  and  his  absence  from  official  duties,  enable  him  to  take  up  his  pen,  which 

'^'^^'^  iqrs  he  it  diUgently  employing  to  unveil  the  intrigues  and  aggressions  of  the 
^tiich! 

"^  historian,  M.  Michelet,  has  issued  a  work,  "  Du  Prdtre,  dc  la  Femme,  de  la 

'^iiinie^— *«The  Priest,  the  Wife,  the  Family,"  which  is  an  attack  on  the  Jesuits, 

/^  which  has  had  a  rapid  sale  of  more  than  ten  thousand  copies.    The  struggle 

^^«en  the  government  and  the  clergy,  respecting  the  university,  is  not  likely  to 

7*^  at  preMnt,  and  may  lead  to  some  modification  of  the  national  support  of  the 

^^"^bood.  Protestantism  undoubtedly  is  gaining  ground  in  various  parts  of  France ; 

*^^*  «o  as  of  old  "  the  earth  helped  the  woman." 

|7^  troubles  of  Switzerland,  occasioned  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Jesuits,  has 

"^  to  a  meeting  of  the  Diet,  which  assembled  at  Zurich  on  the  27th  of  February. 

^^tioDS  against  the  Jesuits  were  signed  by  120,000  persons,  and  the  delegates  of 

^«  Catholic  cantons  boldly  called  for  their  expulsion.     Lord  Aberdeen  and 

*  ^uizot  both  sent  notes  to  the  Diet,  of  a  cautionary  character, — the  former  cold 

^^gh,  as  coming  from  a  country  which  has  been  called  "  the  bulwark  of  Protest- 

^^*xn."    As  a  decisive  minority  could  not  be  obtained,  a  committee  has  been 

^Pointed  to  reconcile,  if  possible,  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  delegates.    The 

y^^t  is  not  yet  known,  but  the  social  condition  of  the  cantons  is  deplorable ;  and 

^^een  the  popish  and  the  infidel  parties,  evangelical  Christians  are  in  painful,  we 

^^At  almost  say  perilous,  circumstances.     Have  they  not  a  strong  claim  on  the 

Y^'^^fn],  prayerful  sympathy  of  their  brethren  in  Christ,  throughout  Britain  and 

^CRMANT  participates  in  the  universal  agitation  which  religious  questions  are 

exciting  throughout  Europe.     Happily  the  King  of  Saxony  has  resolved  not 

^  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Romish  clergy  to  put  down  the  adherents  of 

^^  Bmige,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  and  the  chapter  of 

'''^^In,  are  iaoeiiiiig  in  numbers,  in  knowledge,  and  in  holy  courage. 

^Ui  the  poUtioi  of  oar  ow*  country,  we  do  not  wish  to  meddle  any  further 
^  M  fbgf  tAct  tin  religUm  tad  morals  of  tht  commoaity. 
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In  Parliament,  discusnons  have  occurred  on  a  revisioB  of  the  RuMc — the  dril 
disabilities  of  the  Jews — the  game-laws — the  mean  immoralities  of  the  pott-ofBoe, — 
the  Cooly  question,  &c.,  which  under  less  exciting  drcomstances  might  ohtala  from  us 
some  passing  remarks.  But  the  one  question  that  must  now  fill  the  minds  of 
all  sincere  Protestants,  is  the  purpose  of  the  goTcmment  to  five  natumal  mpport  to 
Popery  by  Act  of  Parliament !  We  have,  at  some  trouble,  placed  before  our  readers 
'*  the  history  and  mystery"  of  Maynooth  College,  and  have  succeeded,  we  hope,  in 
showing  that  there  exists  no  evidence  of  a  compact,  to  restrain  our  opposition  to 
the  increased  endowment.  But  when  we  see  advocated  from  the  press  setting  up 
at  iibtpubUe  eoet  seinin*ries  for  young  priests  in  every  popish  diocese  of  Irdand, 
—when  it  is  gravely  proposed  to  give  back  to  the  Roman  Catholics  church  property, 
and  to  repair  their  chapels  and  colleges  at  the  public  charge,— when  in  fact  both  Whig 
and  Conservative  statesmen  are  ready  to  vote  that  the  clergy  of  Rome  shall  be 
acknowledged  and  endowed  by  the  state, — there  is  no  time  f  r  further  delay.  The 
Protestant  people  of  this  empire,  must  read  a  lesson  to  their  rulers,  that  shall  be 
heard  both  in  the  court  and  the  parliament,  that  shaU  go  forth  to  the  ProteitaBt 
churches  of  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany — that  shall  breathe  courage  and  raise 
anew  a  rallying  cry,  for  Protestants,  Truth  and  liberty  throughout  the  world  1  Loof 
have  we  suspected  that  an  **  organieed  hypocriey"  was  at  work  in  the  dark :  but  now 
that  its  plans  are  perfectly  revealed,  it  is  high  time  for  Englishmen  to  say  to  the 
Queen's  ministers — It  ie  not  Juet  to  hush  the  complaining  voices  of  a  suiferiB^ 
people,  by  bribing  their  priests — it  i»  not  Juet  to  pay  out  of  the  public  coffBrs  of 
Protestant  empire  for  the  propagation  of  a  religion  which  it  loathes  and  abl 
it  is  not  erfe  to  give  back  to  the  Roman  Catholics  the  wealth  that  they 
the  Reformation.    You  may  therefore  have  no  established  religioB  if  yoo 

YOU  SHALL  NOT  RE-ESTABLISH  PoPERY  ! 

Do  our  readers  think  with  us  on   this  question  ?    Then  every  one  to  his 
When  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  fortified  their  ruinated  capital,  *'  evtry  one 
one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the  work,  and  with  the  other  hand  held  a 
Let  us  now  put  both  hands  to  the  work.     Let  no  man  pray  to  be  excused.     " 
helped  every  one  his  neighbour,  and  every  one  said  to  his  brother.  Be  of 
courage."    We  speak  thus  earnestly,  because,  before  we  have  this  opportoaiky^ 
speaking  again,  the  question  may  be  decided.     God  grant  that  Protestent  Dissenl 
may  on  this  occasion  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  principles,  and 
their  fathers,  and  that  they  may  not  allow  the  sense  of  wrong  which  they 
respecting  the  imposts  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church,  to  withhold 
from  a  generous  co-operation  with  all  their  fellow-Protestants  to  resist  this 
fid  echeme  qf  national  apoetuey  ! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  has  been  compelled  to  omit  his  usual  articles  on  The  PerioSeed  Pm 
and  New  PubUeatiomt  to  make  room  for  matter  of  present  urgency.    He 
also,  the  delay  of  several  Reviews,  which  will,  however,  be  inserted  in  the 
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THE  NEW  BATTLE  OP  THE  REFORMATION. 

I»  it  be  trae,  that  "  the  battle  of  the  Reformation  has  to  be  fought 

^^ei'  again,"  soon,  even  in  England, — and  thoughtful  Protestants  begin 

^  think  80, — then  it  is  high  time  to  consider,  who  can  fight  it,  as  God 

'Quires  it  to  be  fought,  and  what  weapons  He  will  crown  with  victory. 

^^  first  battle  of  the  Reformation  was  as  well  and  wisely  fought  in 

'^ttit)pe  as  could  be  expected,  when  Bibles  were  both  scarce  and  costly, 

^^d  whilst  the  Reformers  had  to  consult  kings,  and  to  pay  homage  to 

'others  and  coaneils ;  indeed,  the  wonder  is,  that  they  fought  so  well, 

^der  such  circumstances ;  for  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Pro- 

^tants  who  have  now  the  ear  of  kings,  and  are  familiar  with  the 

^^thers,  would  contend  for  the  supremacy  of  Christ  and  Scripture,  and 

*or  thg  nghi  of  private  judgment,  so  far,  or  so  faithfully,  as  Luther, 

^^▼in,  Knox,  or  even  Ridley  and  Cranmer  did.   What  an  actual  battle 

■^^  ProtestantiBm  might  make  of  those  who  "  stand  before  kings," 

^^d  rule  aniyersitiea,  and  vote  in  cabinets,  it  would  be  unfair  in  us  to 

P^^judge ;  but  it  seems  quite  certain  that  Puseyism  would  not  revile 

^^  Reformers  aa  it  does,  if  it  suspected  that  their  spirit  pervaded  the 

*^ler8  of  the  church  widely  or  deeply. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  battle  of  the  Reformation  cannot  be 

'^^ht  again  with  all  the  old  weapons  now.     Some  of  them,  millions 

^*   Protestants  will  neither  use  nor  own.     They  will  fight  only  with 

*  tie  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God ;"  and  only  for 

^bat  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches"  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  thus 

^heir  blows  will  fall  as  heavily,  by  rebound,  upon  human  inventions  in 

•U  Protestant,  as  in  Popish  churches.     Whenever  Babylon  faUs,  all 

^t  is  Babylonish  must  fall  with  it.    When  Antichrist  is  ''  consumed," 

he  will  perish  in  all  his  forms  and  modifications,  and  only  by  "  the 

'P^t(tf  the  Lord's  mouth;"  not  by  the  thunder  of  war,  nor  by  the 

^^gktittiigs  of  wity  nor  by  the  decrees  of  thrones  ;  but  by  "  the  truth 

**  it  is  in  JeaoB."     God  attaches  too  much  importance  to  his  own 

^'  t.  VOL.  IX.  2  u 
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word,  to  honour  any  other  weapons,  at  the  overthrow  of  Babylon.  He 
may  allow  political  cabinets  to  curb  the  popedom,  and  ecclesiastical 
oonfederacies  to  embarrass  the  Vatican,  and  popular  clamour  to  check 
the  Jesuits  now  and  then ;  but  he  will  give  the  real  and  final  victory 
to  *'  the  Lamb"  himself,  direct ;  and  to  Him  only  by  his  own  truth ; 
for  it  is  the  **  faithful"  alone  who  shall  be  "  called  and  chosen  to  be 
with  the  Lamb  when  he  overcometh."  Rev.  zvii.  14.  Now,  whatever 
elae  God  means  by  the  "  faithful,"  he  certainly  means  believers,  whose 
&ith  stands  on  his  own  word,  ''  and  not  on  the  word  of  man,"  regal 
or  sacerdotal ;  for  He  cares  nothing  about  maintaining  the  credit  of 
either  fathers  or  councils,  tradition  or  antiquity,  kingcraft  or  priest- 
craft, in  his  church.  As  they  now  stand  opposed  to  Babylon,  he  will 
never  employ  them,  either  to  enthrone  Christ,  or  to  dethrone  Anti- 
christ. Such  motley  agencies  made  Babylon  *^  the  destroying  moun- 
tain" it  was,  and  keeps  it  the  threatening  and  dark  mountain  it  is ; 
either  by  lending  their  power  to  it,  or  by  letting  it  become  powerful 
by  its  own  volcanic  elements;  and,  therefore,  when  Qod  ''roils  it 
down  from  its  rocks  to  be  desolate  for  ever,"  the  ptish  that  precipitates 
it  finally,  will  not  be  devolved  upon  their  hands.  For,  "  in  one  hour 
Babylon  shall  be  made  desolate ;"  and,  as  the  '*  holy  apostles  and 
prophets"  wiU  then  be  called  on  to  ''  rejoice  over  her,"  because  (}od 
wiU  then  avenge  them,  and  no  other  religious  authorities,  on  her,  it  is 
self-evident  that  Divine  truth,  and  not  civil  or  ecclesiastical  power,  will 
deal  the  death-blow  to  Antichrist.  Rev.  xviii.  20.  This  is  apocalyptic 
language;  but  it  is  not  stronger  than  apostolic.  Paul  says  of  that 
"wicked  one,"  the  Lord  will  ''consume  him  by  the  breath  of  his 
mtmih,  and  destroy  him  by  the  brightness  of  his  coming."  2  Thess.  ii.  8. 
Benton  identified  this  with  the  symbol  of  "the  sharp  two-edged  sword, 
in  the  mouth  of  Christ ;"  and  even  Grotius  appUed  it  to  the  GU)spel, 
although  he  does  not  interpret  the  prophecy  against  the  Papacy. 

It  is  not  intended  by  these  hints,  to  deny  or  doubt  that  Babylon,  as 
a  political  power,  will  be  "thrown  down  with  violence,"  by  pohtical 
hands.  "  The  ten  horns  of  the  beast  will  hate  the  whore,"  for  their 
own  reasons,  and  both  "  eat  her  flesh,  and  bum  her  with  fire,**  Rev. 
xvii.  16  ;  but  as  a  religious  system.  Popery  will  be  destroyed  only  by 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  wielded  by  the  hands  of  the  "faithful." 
And  this  is  just  what  might  be  expected.  Popery  gained,  and  keeps 
its  ascendency,  by  suppressing  or  concealing  the  word  of  God.  The 
Bible  had  always  been  the  last  and  the  least  thing  in  its  creed ;  and, 
tbereforey  God  will  make  the  Bible  the  chief  thing  in  its  annihilation. 

When  God  will  thus  avenge  his  "  holy  apostles  and  prophets  on 
her,"  we  do  not  venture  to  calculate  or  conjecture.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  it  is  self-evident  that  Babylon  is  neither  falling  nor  shaking ; 
but  rather  gaining  than  losing  strength,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Even  the  British  cabinet  i%  flirting  with  Popery,  and  the  English  presa 
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applaading  the  policy.     Its  priests  got  a  legal  status  in  Ireland  last 
year  by  the  bill  for  Charitable  Bequests. 

We  refer  to  these  facts,  not  in  order  to  give  an  opinion  apon  them 

nov,  bat  in  order  to  show  that,  if  the  battle  of  the  Reformation  must 

be  fought  over  again,  and  can  only  be  fought  successfully  by  the 

ivord  of  the  Spirit,  then  there  is  not  a  yery  large  army  in  Europe  yet, 

to  fight  it  with  that  weapon.     It  is  well  to  be  aware  of  this,  although 

^th  painful  and  humiliating  to  confess  it,  especially  in  the  land  of 

Bibles !  but  the  melancholy  fact  itself  is  undeniable.     Hardly  a  single 

H^)eal  has  been  made  to  the  Bible  by  the  tens  of  thousands  who  haye 

pablidy  denounced  Puaeyism,  as  but  ill-masked  Popery.    The  question, 

"Whatsaith  the  Scriptures?*'  has  been  rarely  appUed  to  the  rubric 

<^  to  the  Anglo-cathoUc  innoyations.     Gideon's  trumpets  have  been 

Mown  against  the  Midianites;  but  Gideon's  war-cry,  *'The  sword  of 

^e  Lord!"  has  not  been  raised  in  town  or  country,  except  by  those 

^ho  are  held,  by  the  combatants  on  both  sides,  to  have  no  business 

^th  the  battle,  and  no  stake  in  the  field.     It  is  thus  only  too  evident, 

^luit,  howeyer  the  Protestantism  of  England  might  rise  en  masse  to 

'^^at  Popish  practices  in  the  Church,  the  Bible  would  not  be  the 

popular  sword,  even  although  it  be  anything  but  unpopular  amongst 

^urchmen.     The  fact  is,  so  far  as  churchmen  use  it,  they  apply  it 

only  to  devotional,  doctrinal,  or  practical  subjects ;  and  test  nothing 

^ccleaiaatical  by  it,  but  clerical  morals.     The  law  of  the  land  having 

titled  what  shall  be  the  creed  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  neither 

prieats  nor  people  venture  to  study  the  laws  of  Christ  on  the  matter, 

i^OT  to  aak,  "  What  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches  ?" 

The  state  of  Protestant  opinion  on  the  continent  is  not  better  than 

this,  even  where  it  is  best ;  and  nowhere  has  it  around  it,  as  here, 

the  impolse  or  example  of  great  and  influential  religious  bodies  upheld 

^y  thdr  own  funds,  and  upholding  nothing  as  their  rule  but  the 

^ordof  God.     This  lessens  sadly  the  amount  of  help  that  might, 

^erwise,  be  expected  from  the  continent,  in  the  event  of  a  spiritual 

^^^^  for  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.     So  little  is  either  Pro- 

^^^tiam  or  religious  Uberty  understood,  even  in  Switzerland,  that  for 

^^0  years  now,  it  has  not  been  safe,  in  the  canton  of  Argovie,  to  read 

^^  Beriptures,  or  join  in  prayer,  except  by  stealth,  in  the  deep  and 

^k  recesses  of  the  woods.     Last  autumn,  seven  to  one  of  the  500 

*cho<dinasteTB  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  voted  a  petition,  praying  the 

S^ernment  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  schools, 

'Ma dangerous  and  immoral  book."     Even  in  the  canton  de  Yaud, 

the  iQoit  evangeUcal  of  all  the  cantons,  infidelity,  under  the  name  of 

^^^^^^hsm,  is  rampant  enough  to  parade  through  the  streets  of  Lausanne, 

^»era  inscribed,  "No  God— No  Religion— Death  to  the  MethodisU." 

"^  ^0  greatest  scriptural  champions  of  Christianity  in  Lausanne — 

^^indVinet — have  been  in  danger  of  their  lives  there;  theformerwaa 
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burnt  in  effigy  in  front  of  hiB  church,  and  the  latter  pablidy  ini 
and  struck.  Thus,  although  the  popular  fury  in  Switzerland  is  r 
against  the  Jesuits  of  Lucerne,  it  is  equally  so  against  the  Ghriati 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and,  although  Geneva,  Basle,  and  Neafc 
are  the  very  Alps  of  the  Reformation,  or  thrones  of  the  Gospel, 
cannot  protect  it  cTcn  in  Lausanne,  nor  do  anything  to  spread 
the  Popish  cantons.  .  They  would  sympathise  nobly — especially  ! 
the  Athens  of  the  Rhine — ^with  a  grand  moral  demonstration  of  I 
Protestantism,  at  this  crisis ;  but  if  the  battle  of  the  Refom 
come  on  soon,  we  shall  rather  have  to  fighter  them,  than  with 
Thus,  whoever  may  be  the  Gideon,  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  de 
against  Rome,  and  however  it  may  seem  to  rally  a  great  army,  b 
find  much  fewer  to  wield  ''the  sword  of  the  Lord,"  for  the  supn 
of  the  Lord,  than  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight ;  for  althov 
would,  no  doubt,  call  forth  help  that  is  now  hidden,  as  well  as  ] 
that  is  now  dormant,  and  give  that  Gideon,  like  Elijah,  thousand 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  the  moment  he  defies  Baal  j 
face  of  all  kinds  of  priesthood,  yet  there  is  far  less  to  calculate 
than  either  sanguine  or  superficial  observers  suspect.  It  is  wel 
necessary,  to  be  fully  aware  of  this  fact,  however  painful  it  may 
admit  or  contemplate. 

Under  this  conviction,  we  feel  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  d 
tense  German  Protestantism,  just  enough  to  show  that  it  would 
less  useful  or  hearty  ally  to  Britain  in  this  warfare  for  **  the  ti 
than  it  was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  for  liberty.  Even  the  Pn 
eagle  could  fiap  only  one  wing,  and  flash  only  one  eye,  against 
Christ ;  for  she  has  to  shelter  and  please  milUons  of  his  subjecti 
can  keep  peace  in  her  nest  only  by  plajring  off  her  rival  broods  a| 
each  other,  alternately.  This  seesawing  policy  would  neutralif 
pobUc  influence  of  Prussian  Protestantism,  were  there  no  neoL 
either  its  churches  or  universities.  But  much  of  German  Protests 
is  as  antichristian  as  Popery  itself,  although  in  another  way. 
even  a  worse  spirit  than  Popery.  Popery  keeps  the  Bible  froi 
people;  but  neology  teaches  them  to  spurn  its  inspiration,  a 
treat  its  facts  and  doctrines  as  mere  speculations,  or  ingenious  n 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  mockery  of  th 
formation,  than  would  be  presented  to  Europe  and  America, 
neological  Protestantism  to  come  into  the  field  against  Popery 
were  England  to  own  this  unholy  ally,  Rome  might  well  dare  anc 
her  to  prove  any  such  outrage  against  the  Bible,  from  the  du 
Peter,  as  has  been  perpetrated  by  the  chairs  of  German  theology. 
Rome  would  be  right :  she  has  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effii 
tradition,  and  sealed  it  by  edict ;  but  she  has  never  held  it  up  to 
or  suspicion,  as  of  no  Divine  authority,  nor  as  of  little  moral  wi 
where  reason  chooses  to  philosophise. 
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Nor  IS  this  all.     Even  orthodox  Protestantism,  whilst  it  glories  in 

Lather— the  nightingale  of  ^ttemherg,  as  the  Germans  fondly  call 

him— oiigs  the  *'  new  song/'  if  not  with  less  sweetness  than  Luther, 

jet  vith  &r  less  simplicity.     It  ascribes  salvation  to  faith  in  the  Lamb 

ibdn,  as  folly  as  he  did ;  and  thus  is  one  in  heart  with  aU  evangehcal 

Protestantism ;  bat  somehow,  it  is  not  one  in  head.    We  mean,  that  it 

is  both  mystical  and  metaphysical,  in  its  modes  of  reasoning.     It 

ngaes  out  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  from  Scripture  well,  and 

throwB  brilliant  dashes  of  fancy,  and  deep  tints  of  feeling,  into  its 

iilostntions  of  them ;  but  it  starts  from  strange  points,  and  goes  on 

hy  deTioQs  paths  of  ratiocination  to  reach  the  apostolic  goal.     Enghsh- 

nen  vonld  hardly  know,  from  either  the  premises  or  the  process  of  a 

CermaD  defence  of  ft^e  grace,  that  it  was  his  own  side  of  the  question. 

The  conclusions  of  the  argument  would  both  satisfy  and  delight  him  ; 

hut  they  would  also  make  him  regret  as  well  as  wonder,  that  what 

ndedwjih  the  word  of  God,  did  not  begin  with  it.     Thus  the  intel- 

^tctoal  etuie  of  even  the  best  Grerman  theology  is  not  Lutheran.     On 

^Bithnal  points  it  has  the  decision,  but  neither  the  directness  nor  the 

^plidtyof  Luther.     It  is  not  equivocal,  but  neither  is  it  transparent. 

Hovever  well,  therefore,  its  forms  and  force  may  suit  Germany,  they 

^ovld  not  tell  widely  upon  the  British  mind,  although  they  woald  tell 

Po^rfuUy  upon  many  individual  minds.     Unless,  therefore,  a  battle 

^'^f  the  Reformation  should  make  the  Lutheran  church  feel  like  David 

• 

^1^  Saul's  armour,  embarrassed  by  her  dialectics,  and  thus  compel  her 
^  throw  them  away,  that  she  may  sling  the  *'  five  smooth  stones  of 
^l^e  brook"  of  our  common  Protestantism  at  the  head  of  Goliath,  she 
Would  not  play  Luther's  part  in  the  field,  nor  obtain  that  confidence 
^'om  either  Britain  or  America,  which  they  would  like  to  give  her.  In 
^  ^ord,  French  Protestantism,  so  far  as  it  is  evangelical,  although  a 
^csker,  wiU  be  a  better  ally,  if  the  battle  must  soon  be  fought. 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  Protestantism  of  Europe  is  but  ill- prepared 
to  make  common  cause  against  Popery  at  this  moment,  by  argument- 
^ive  warfare.  The  Protestant  camp  is  large  ;  but  there  is  too  much 
^  Babel  within  it,  for  an  effective  attack  upon  Babylon  now.  And 
y^^  there  must  be  no  peace,  no  truce,  with  Rome  now ;  **  no,  not  for 
^  hoar,  that  the  truth  of  the  Gbspel  may  continue."  Gal.  ii.  5. 

How,  then,  may  that  truth  be  best  preserved  ?  We  answer  at  once, 

^  ^preodiii^  it  throughout  the  heathen  world.     In  placing  this  duty 

^  the  church  first,  we  neither  disparage  at  aU,  nor  would  dispense 

^ith,  any  other  legitimate  means  of  defence.    We  do  maintain,  how- 

^^*  that  all  the  rest  will  fail,  yea,  and  ought  to  fail,  if  missions  be 

*^ed  to  fail  or  languish.  We  cannot  have  God  on  our  side,  by  either 

"^  Spirit  or  providence,  if  we  do  not  side  with  them,  wherever  they 

*^  pbmted,  and  also  send  forth  more. 

Beiides,  missions  are  the  only  Protestant  "  epistles'*  that  Rome  will 
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read,  or  let  BomaiuBts  read.  Protestant  bookB,  and  the  BiUe^  she 
prohibits  throughout  all  her  dominions — but  Protestant  misaionSy 
which  are  the  liying  epistles  of  Christ — she  now  reads  with  both  her 
eyesy  and  points  them  out  to  her  votaries  as  reasons  €or  multiplying  her 
own  missions.  Whatever  Roman  infallibility  may  be  worth,  there- 
fore, and  wherever  it  may  reside,  whether  in  the  pope,  or  in  his  church, 
or  in  himself  and  his  cardinals  conjointly,  we  have  all  its  worth,  and 
weight  too,  in  testimony,  that  Rome  dreads  our  missions  more  than 
our  books  or  our  arguments.  Exeter  HaU  never  alarms  her,  however 
it  ring  with  the  cry,  ''No  Popery!"  except  when  missionary  meetings 
are  held  in  it.  She  both  dreads  and  hates  the  Bible  Society  also ;  but 
chiefly  as  it  is  the  grand  ally  of  missions.  Were  it  not  Foreign^  as 
well  as  British,  the  pope  would  not  have  hazarded  his  designs  on 
England,  by  his  late  bull  against  the  Bible,  nor  have  placed  himself  in 
a  false  position  with  the  pohticians  of  expediency  at  this  crisis.  He 
would  have  taken  his  chance  of  all  that  the  Bible  could  do  against  him 
here,  whilst  the  battle  was  about  the  rubric,  had  the  Bible  not  been 
speaking  and  spreading  wherever  he  had  missions,  and  wherever  he 
wished  to  plant  missions.  Thus  he  has  let  us  into  his  own  Mecret,  and 
it  will  be  both  our  fault  and  shame,  if  we  do  not  make  a  good  use  oT 
that  secret.  We  now  know  what  omen  he  dreads  most — ^what  thorn 
his  side  he  hates  most — what  hook  in  his  jaw  galls  him  most.  All 
old  fields  of  missionary  enterprise,  in  lands  still  heathen,  are  eith( 
occupied  by  Protestants,  or  about  to  be  so,  under  shields  and  sanctio 
which  even  his  Catholic  kings  cannot  dispute,  and  dare  not  despise 
and  in  the  new  fields  on  the  islands  of  the  sea,  his  recent  experimen 
would  be  ridiculous  in  his  own  eyes,  were  they  not  conducted 
Frenchmen,  and  sustained  by  French  cannon,  and  identified  by  Fran 
with  her  national  glory,  which  the  Vatican  well  knows  how  to  humo^ 

Let  there  be  no  bewilderment,  and   thus  no  undue  fear. 
Popish  missions.     They  will  dispute  every  spot  of  Protestant  grou 
and  plant  themselves,  in  their  wisest  forms,  by  the  side  of  aU 
influential  stations,  amongst  the  heathen.     Romanists  demand 
Rome,  and  will  take  no  denial ;  for  they  see  their  fame,  botlM. 
nations  and  as  a  church,  sinking,  now  that  they  have  little  or 
hand  in  planting  the  cross  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  or  on  the  islflBJ 
of  the  Pacific.      France,   Spain,  Portugal,  and  even  Austria,  '^nr 
wont  (and  they  have  not  forgotten  it)  to  plume  themselves  aj7 
being  mUnonary  nations ;  and  stiU,  so  far  as  they  are  Catholic,  Cf 
hold  missions  to  be  an  essential  mark  of  the  true  church.    But,  diif? 
this  century,  that  mark  has  appeared  upon  the  brow  of  Protestantii 
and  waxed  brighter  and  broader  every  year.     This  could  not  be  bor 
in  silence  by  Romanists,  especially  as  the  mark  was  both  dinuo 
and  diminishing  upon  the  brow  of  Popery.     Thus  the  demand 
missionary  enterprise  arose,  and  the  Vatican  was  glad  to  meet  ft; 
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tlie  pope  felt  that  tens  of  thousands  of  conyerted  savages  and  idolaters 
proved  more  against  his  church  than  he  liked  to  confess,  and  more 
than  casuists  could  answer  by  words ;  and  as  those  who  made  the 
demand  furnished  him  with  ample  means  of  compliance,  or  with  both 
Jesuits  and  money,  the  work  was  begun.  Let  Protestants,  therefore, 
be  aware  of,  and  weigh  the  fact,  that  Rome  has  now  staked  her  credit, 
as  she  did  at  the  Reformation,  upon  her  missionary  spirit.  This 
ground  she  has  taken  again,  of  her  own  accord,  in  order  to  evince  and 
defend  her  pretensions  before  the  world.  She  has  both  chosen  and 
sought  this  battle  with  Protestantism  ;  and  now  let  her  have  it,  whilst 
she  is  in  the  humour  for  it,  and  whilst  her  subject  nations  look  on  I 
This  battle  is  no  logomachy,  in  which  only  scholars  can  fight.  Even 
children  can  be  champions,  and  our  young  men  and  maidens,  our  old 
men  and  matrons,  heroes  and  heroines  of  Protestantism,  so  far  as 
Popery  is  concerned ;  for  the  question  is  now.  Will  the  Gbspel,  if  sus- 
tained among  the  heathen,  do  more  good  to  them  than  Popery  ?  The 
Romanists  of  Europe  say,  No  !  and  lay  at  the  pope's  feet,  for  missions, 
as  much  money  as  the  Protestants  of  Europe  lay  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 
Thus,  as  to  means,  the  rival  armies  are  about  equally  matched ;  and  as 
to  men,  the  advantage,  in  all  things  but  in  '^  holding  the  truth  in  the 
love  of  it,"  is  upon  the  side  of  Rome.  Her  new  missionaries  are 
chiefly  Jesuits  ;  a  fact  that  speaks  volumes  in  a  word,  for  both  their 
profound  learning  and  resolute  spirit.  It  tells,  indeed,  of  other  quali- 
ties ;  but  let  them  pass  just  now !  The  wisdom  and  zeal  of  Jesuitism, 
without  its  wiles,  are  formidable  enough  to  call  loudly  and  imperatively 
for  missionaries  ''mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  not  powerless  in 
any  kind  of  useful  knowledge,  or  of  moral  daring. 

Is  there,  then,  in  Protestantism,  confidence  enough  in  the  power  of 
truth  and  the  promise  of  God,  to  keep  up  against  Rome  the  holy  war 
of  missions,  now  that  she  courts  it  7  That  war,  be  it  remembered, 
was  not  undertaken  against  her.  Popery  seemed  a  doomed  and  dying 
thing,  not  worth  a  thought  in  England,  when  our  missions  began. 
They  went  on  also  for  years,  yea,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
before  either  the  Vatican  or  the  Propaganda  thought  them  worth  notice. 
But  when  India  yielded  Brahmins  as  confessors ;  and  Madagascar 
women  as  well  as  men  were  martyrs ;  and  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
flung  away  their  idols  ;  and  the  cannibals  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
became  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  Christ  in  character  as  well  as  in  name ; 
and  the  emancipated  negroes  stood  up  in  the  attitude  of  their  great 
ancestors,  Cyprian  and  Augustine ;  and  Henry  Martjrn^  Bishop  Heber, 
and  John  Williams,  divided  the  palm  with  Xavier;  and  Morrison, 
Carey,  and  Milne,  with  Schaal  and  Yerbiest ;  and  Mofiat,  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  Freeman,  of  Western  Africa,  diverted  the  attention  of 
Europe  from  the  intrepid  Jesuits  in  Cochin-China,  Rome  and  Roman- 
ists took  the  alarm  for  their  old  fame,  and  resolved  to  give  battle  to 
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the  new  champions  of  the  cross,  hefbre  it  was  too  late  to  dispute  thdr 
ground.  It  is,  therefore,  for  Protestantism  to  determine  now,  whether 
it  thinks  that  ground  as  well  worth  keeping,  as  Rome  thinks  it  worth 
gaining ;  for,  we  repeat  it,  that  her  infallibility  has  decided  that  our 
missions  are  as  much  dreaded  and  hated  hy  Popery,  as  the  Jesuits  are 
hy  Protestantism. 

But  it  will  cut  this  argument  short,  as  well  as  sharpen  its  point,  to 
say  now,  that  the  battle  of  the  Reformation,  if  fought  with  success  in 
this  century,  must  be  so  by  the  Oentile  churches  and  their  mission- 
aries ;  for  the  Protestant  churches  and  their  universities  are  not  pre- 
pared to  fight  in  one  phalanx,  nor  simply  and  solely  for  the  supremacy 
of  Christ  and  Scripture.  It  is  of  no  use  to  conceal  or  blink  this  fact, 
whoever  may  be  pained  or  mortified  by  its  disclosure.  Rome  can 
confound  or  confuse  all  the  learning,  logic,  and  charges,  that  all 
Europe  can  bring  against  her.  She  is  more  than  a  match  for  them, 
whilst  they  wield  any  weapon  but  the  word  of  GU>d ;  and  upon  this, 
no  national  church  in  Europe  is  yet  prepared  to  stake  her  claims. 
But  the  mission  churches,  in  general,  have  no  other  weapon  of  offensive 
or  defensive  war.  The  Bible  is  everything  with  them ;  and,  therefore, 
their  hoUness,  happiness,  and  improving  character,  form  both  a 
weightier  and  mightier  argument  against  Popery,  than  any  form  or 
force  of  state  Christianity,  argue  how  it  wiU,  and  bluster  how  it  may. 
Even  our  Nonconformist  churches,  in  which  the  word  of  Gh>d  is  the 
only  acknowledged  rule  of  faith  or  discipline,  cannot  command  or 
attract  the  same  notice  from  Rome,  however  holy  or  harmonious  they 
become,  as  the  Gentile  churches  do.  The  former  are  what  they  are, 
partly  from  other  causes  than  the  direct  power  of  Divine  truth ;  whereas, 
the  latter  are  just  what  the  word  of  God  has  made  them ;  and  it  has 
made  many  of  them  holy  and  happy  in  a  degree  that  eclipsed  all  that 
Romanism  ever  realised  in  Paraguay  or  Japao,  where  her  missions 
were  most  sanctifying  and  successful.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  con- 
fidence in  the  glorious  Gospel  itself,  as  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion, and  cares  nothing  about  the  glory  of  anything  else,  or  of  any  one 
but  God,  and  the  Lamb,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  see  at  a  glance,  ii 
he  will  only  look  with  his  own  eyes,  that  our  mission  churches  def^p 
Rome  to  rival  them,  or  even  to  imitate  them,  in  pureness,  knowledgi^s^^ 
or  civilisation,  work  how  she  may,  and  pay  what  she  will  I  Th^sr^ 
know  little  about  the  pope  or  his  pretensions ;  but  when  they  hear  ^3/ 
them,  they  may  well  say  what  Jane  Taylor  said  of  the  power  of  pbiS.€>- 
sophy  to  sanctify  the  heathen — 

**  Let  the  keys-of-Peter  boasting  man, 
Do  with  his  enchantments  if  he  can." 

For  if  the  mission  churches  are  kept  pure,  and  continue  to  premier, — 
and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  Protestantism  if  they  fall  off,— Popeiy  wiD 
he  put  to  shame  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  just  as  Judaism  and  pbdo- 
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aophy  were  before  the  Roman  empire,  by  the  .first  Gentile  chnrches. 

Then  Gk>d  chose  "  the  foolish  things,  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the 

weak  things,  to  confound  the  mighty;"  and  he  will  do  so  again. 

What  the  world  and  nominal  Christians  think  foolish,  weak,  and  base 

things,  as  compared  with  the  farourite  carnal  weapons  of  warfare 

sgydnst  the  stronghold  of  Babylon,  Ood  will  render  ''  mighty  to  the 

polling  down"  of  these  strongholds,  and  will  eyentually  bury  in  the 

nibbish  of  fallen  Babylon  all  weapons  but  his  own  word.  Not  a  sword, 

but  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  will  wave  in  triumph  over  her  ruins. 

R.  P. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  POLAND, 
SILESIA,  AND  OTHER  PARTS  OF  EUROPE. 

Tbb  removal  of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  frontier  of  Russia  to 
the  interior  of  the  empire  has  of  late  called  the  attention  of  many  to 
that  interesting  people,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  Jews  residing  in  the 
coantries  bordering  on  that  empire  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
i^rs.  In  the  beginning  of  1840,  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  writer 
iBide  the  acquaintance  of  Pastor  Boerling,  a  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran 
diQich,  and  himself  a  descendant  of  Israel,  who  stated,  amongst  other 
^^'^^  that  he  was  stationed  as  a  missionary  for  many  years  at  Schloss, 
/  town  in  Poland,  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Jews.  When  he  first 
^nt  there  he  saw  no  opening  for  usefulness ;  and  after  a  little  time 
^  began  to  fear  that  he  had  run  unsent.  But  the  cholera  soon  broke 
ovt  in  the  place,  and  all  the  medical  men  fled  ;  he  then  concluded 
tflit  he  had  been  sent  thither  of  (Jod, — for  a  previous  residence  in 
^^  towns  of  Ajsia  while  the  cholera  prevailed  in  these  places  had 
^"^  him  acquainted  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  treating 
the  Ba£[(»rers,  and  now  the  people  implored  his  aid.  He  cheerfully 
attended  the  sick,  and  soon  gained  their  affections.  From  that  time 
toeir  hooses  were  open  to  him,  and  he  was  invited  to  all  their  enter- 
^ents  and  feasts. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  present  at  a  marriage  feast,  when,  accord- 
^^  to  custom,  all  the  guests  presented  gifts  to  the  newly-married 
^*  He  had  just  received  from  London  a  few  copies  of  the  12mo. 
^tion  of  the  Hebrew  Old  and  New  Testament  bound  together,  and 
^  presented  them  with  one  of  these.  It  was  gratefully  received,  and 
^  the  close  of  the  feast,  when  the  bridegroom  held  up  the  different 
^^^ts,  and  announced  the  name  of  the  giver  of  each,  exhibiting  the 
^u)le  l||g(^  ii^  ^^  €t  3^f.  g^  ^dgi;  QQf  friend  the  missionary  has  given 

^"^the  Scriptures!     This  I  value  more  highly  than  silver  or  gold !" 

^  young  man  took  the  Bible  regularly  to  the  synagogue  when  he 
y^  to  wonhip.  The  reader,  observing  this,  demanded  of  him  how 
^  ^ived  to  bring  the  Christian  book  into  the  synagogue.     He  replied, 

*•  •.  VOL.  IX.  2    X 
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that  he  had  read  it  through,  and  found  nothing  ungodly  in  it, — thi 
must  and  would  read  it.  Many  of  the  other  Jews  then  applied 
copies,  with  which  they  were  supplied ;  and  the  desire  for  instnu 
hecame  so  great,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  requested 
missionary  to  organise  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
complied  with  their  request,  organising  one  for  the  instruction  of  I 
under  his  own  superintendence,  and  another  for  girls,  und^ 
superintendence  of  his  wife. 

He  met  with  opposition  from  quarters  whence  he  had  least  reasi 
expect  it,  but  the  great  body  of  the  Jews  encouraged  him  ;  and 
some  time  a  Jew  of  considerable  learning  and  influence  came  to 
and  said,  ''  One  or  other  of  us  must  leave  this  town.  If  you  don' 
I  go  ;  for  if  things  go  on  thus,  my  children  also  will  be  taught  to ; 
and  to  read  the  books  of  the  Christians." 

He  also  mentioned  that  he  was  appointed  at  one  time  to  hho^ 
Upper  Silesia.  He  went  thither,  and  on  approaching  one  town 
first  he  entered,  he  was  informed  that  all  the  inhabitants  were  J 
but  that  he  would  have  no  opportunity  of  prosecuting  miasio 
labour  there,  for  they  were  all  rich  and  wanted  nothing.  On  enti 
the  town  he  was  soon  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  infomu 
he  had  received ;  but  as  a  few  Christian  Jews  resided  there  he  reai 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  intercourse  with  them.  It  was  then  Fr 
and  on  the  following  day  he  went  to  the  synagogue.  Several  of 
Jews  assembled  there,  observing  him  to  be  a  stranger,  welcomed 
with  the  usual  salutation  of  "  Peace  be  with  you !"  When,  however, 
observed  that  during  the  prayer  which  was  offered  he  stood  den 
and  still,  instead  of  looking  about  as  did  others,  they  whispered  a] 
He  is  not  a  Jew  but  a  missionary,  for  all  the  missionaries  pray  bo. 

What  were  the  consequences  ?  In  the  course  of  the  day  many  o 
Jews  visited  his  apartment  for  conversation  concerning  Christianity ; 
they  spent  the  time  not  in  disputation  as  at  other  places,  but  in  ( 
and  dispassionate  comparison  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  wiU 
history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  recorded  in  the  Gospels !  In  the  evenii) 
Jews  whose  heads  were  silvered  with  age  waited  upon  him,  and  ah 
adjured  him  to  tell  them  what  had  convinced  him  of  the  tnit 
Chnstianity ;  and  they,  too,  spent  their  visit  in  a  calm  and  appaie 
dispassionate  examination  of  the  attestations  of  the  Messiah. 

He  assured  me  that  ten  times  the  number  of  missionaries  i 
labouring  in  Poland  and  Silesia  might  find  fuU  scope  for  their  enei) 
in  cultivating  that  extensive  and  hopeful  field.  The  opinion  pre? 
that  the  Jews  present  a  hopeless  field  for  missionary  culture,  bat  ti 
are  many  things  leading  us  to  the  contrary  conclusion. 

Gk)d  hath  not  cast  off  his  people  if,  with  the  apostle,  we  beliefs  ( 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons, — but  in  every  nation  he  that  fSoai 
Him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  him ;   and  if 
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learch  amongst  the  Jewish  people,  we  may  find  many  like  their  fathers 
who  howed  not  the  knee  to  Baal ;  many  Uke  the  godly  Jews  of  former 
days,— men  like  Simeon,  ''just  tod  devout,  waiting  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel." 

I  felt  much  interested  hy  the  description  given  by  Pastor  BoerUng 
of  one  of  his  acquaintances,  an  aged  rabbi,  who,  like  Anna  the  pro- 
phetess, the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,  departed  not 
from  the  temple,  "  but  served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers  night 
tnd  day."     Regularly  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  was  that  aged  patriarch 
to  be  found  in  the  synagogue  making  confession  and  supplication 
imto  God.     He  was  accidentally  overheard  on  one  occasion  by  Mr.  B., 
and  he  repeated  to  me  the  prayer,  which  a  retentive  memory  enabled 
bim  to  recall.     While  I  listened  to  it,  I  thought  I  saw  before  me 
Daniel  when  he  set  his  face  unto  the  Lord  God,  to  seek  by  prayer 
aod  sapplications,  with  fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes.     The  spirit 
was  the  same,  the  expressions  similar  to  those  which  characterised 
the  prayer  presented  by  that  prophet,  and  recorded  in  the  9th  chapter 
of  the  book  which  bears  his  name. 

This  rabbi  led  an  abstemious  life.     On  one  occasion,  when  offered 

*  Httle  wine,  he  declined.     In  a  short  but  thrilling  reply,  (to  which  I 

cannot  do  justice  in  a  transUtion)  he  stated  his  reasons  for  acting 

thoi:^«I  read,"  said  he,  ''that  wine  makes  glad  the  heart  of  man ; 

^d  I, — can  I  be  joyful  while  the  city  of  the  Lord  is  trampled  under 

^t?    CSan  I  be  joyful  while  the  name .  of  Jehovah  is  blasphemed  ? 

^  I  be  joyful  while  the  people  of  God  having  turned  their  back 

^n  the  Lord,  are  weltering  in  sin  V  Is  not  this  the  spirit  expressed  by 

^he  Paalmist, — *'  If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget 

her  canning.     If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  unto 

*heroof  of  my  mouth :  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy." 

On  another  occasion  he  slipped  away  from  a  marriage  feast  at  which 

ho  had  been  present.     He  was  soon  missed ;  and  one  and  another  of 

^  gioests  exclaimed  at  once,  "Where  is  the  rabbi  ?"     A  search  was 

^'^^but  nowhere  could  be  found.     At  length  some  one  inquired, 

BsTe  you  been  to  the  synagogue  ?"     The  parents  of  the  bridegroom 

^d  bride  caught  at  the  suggestion, — they  hastened  thither,  and  there 

^'^  found  him  in  the  dark,  engaged  in  prayer.     They  entreated  him 

^  rejoin  the  party,  and  to  bless  the  youthful  couple  with  his  presence. 

^^  replied,  "  No,  I  cannot.    You  are  joyful  as  is  befitting  the  occasion 

^  yoor  meeting,  but  my  heart  is  sad, — sad ;  sad,  when  I  think  of  the 

^^l^tion  of  my  people."     They  still  urged  him  ;  when,  to  meet  their 

^^'hes,  he  consented  to  rejoin  the  party  on  condition  that  all  music 

^'^^  be  laid  aside.     A  marriage  party  without  music  is  an  incident 

1^*1^  unknown  amongst  the  Jews  ;  but  such  was  the  attachment  of 

^  flock  to  this  rabbi,  that  the  concession  was  made  at  once.     And 

^  his  rqoining  the  party,  marked  attention  was  given  to  several 
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addresseB' which  he  delivered^  in  the  course  of  the  eyening,  on  the  wom 
to  which  they  and  their  nation  were  addicted. 

Religion  is  the  same  in  all,  however  different  may  he  its  manifesta- 
tion in  different  circumstances;  and  I  was  informed  that  similar 
manifestations  of  its  influence  are  not  uncommon  amongst  the  more 
humhle  of  the  rabhis. 

From  the  same  friend  I  also  learned  that  in  Prussia  there  are  few 
Jewish  families  of  which  some  of  the  members  or  connezionB  have  not 
ibeen  baptized.  These  are,  in  general.  Christians  only  in  name,  but  he 
knew  many  who  were  also  Christians  in  conduct,  and  Christians  in  heart. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  very  prevalent  expectation  that  the  Messiah 
would  appear  in  the  course  of  that  year.  The  ezpectktion  was  founded 
on  calculations  made  by  many  of  the  Talmudists,  from  data  drawn  from 
prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ;  and  I  was  told  of  one 
learned  Talmudist,  who  had  declared  that  if  the  Messiah  did  not 
appear  in  the  course  of  that  year,  they  were  shut  up  to  the  conclusion, 
that  he  must  have  already  come ;  and  if  so,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
must  have  been  he.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  effects 
of  the  disappointment  which  followed  this  expectation,  but  if  the  result 
be  to  lead  the  Jews  to  prayer,  we  may  yet  see  hteraUy  fulfilled  that 
ancient  prediction,  **  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications ; 
and  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall 
mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in 
bitterness  for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-born.  In 
that  day  shall  there  be  a  great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  mourn- 
ing of  Hadad-rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon.  And  the  land  shall 
mourn,  every  family  apart ;  the  family  of  the  house  of  David  apart,  and. 
their  wives  apart ;  the  family  of  the  house  of  Nathan  apart,  and  their" 
wives  apart ;  the  family  of  the  house  of  Levi  apart,  and  their  wives  apart  ^ 
the  family  of  Shimei  apart,  and  their  wives  apart.  All  the  fami[ie^ft> 
that  remain  every  family  apart,  and  their  wives  apart.'- — ^Zeeh.  xiL  ... 
10 — 14.  And  <<  if  the /a// of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  ani 
the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles  ;  how  much 
their  fulness!". 

Amongst  the  more  learned  of  the  Jews  in  those  regions, '  I  ha^re 
reason  to  beUeve  there  are  many  who  are  not  satisfied  with  JudaiscKS* 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  such, — Dr.  Iievaison,  a  learned  nbbd^ 
who  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  Talmud,  but  found  in  it  no  natisfiw-*** 
tion.    While  inquiring  after  the  truth  at  one  of  the  universities  €£ 
Germany,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  distinguished  professor,  wlao00 
neological  sentiments  have  secured  for  him  a  sobriquet  imp6rting  that 
he  is  a  personification  of  pagan  philosophy.     He  gradually  imldbed 
his  sentiments,  and  in  proportion  as  he  did  so  he  had  to  give  op  hk 
Talmudical  theories,  but  he  still  felt  that  more  was  neoesstiy  toeosU^ 
Mm  aatisfactorily  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  with  whidi  be  w» 
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lequainted.     In  this  state  of  mind  he  met  with  a  priest  of  the  Greek 
dmrchy  who  was  in  the  suite  of  a  Russian  ambassador  at  one  of  the 
Gennan  courts.     He,  carefully  distinguishing  betwixt  ceremonies  de- 
Tiaed  by  man  and  truths  revealed  by  God,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
doctrines  generally  received  as  evangelical,  and  convinced  him  of  the 
troth  of  Christianity.     Not  having  met  with  evangeUcal  Christians 
unongst  Protestants,  he  came  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  hope  of  there 
Wring  more  perfectly  the  principles  of  the  religion  he  had  embraced. 
I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  Jews  in 
Rgard  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  found  that  of 
tbe  "hdmudists,  almost  aU  expect  him  to  be  only  a  man ;  among  the 
Cabbtlists,  many  expect  that  he  will  be  Divine ;  but  by  many  of  the 
Jews  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  two  Messiahs, — one  who  has 
probably  appeared  already,  in  whom  was  to  be,  and  has  been,  fulfilled 
tbe  predictions  contained  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah ;   and 
mother  who  is  to  reign  for  ever.    The  former,  as  might  bave  been  ex- 
pected, lived  unknown  ;'  but  there  is  more  than  one  individual  known 
to  Jewish  history  whose  life  is  supposed  to  fulfil  what  was  foretold. 
None,  however,  excepting   Christian  Jews,  appear  to  consider  that 
^ciQi  of  Nasareth  was  he.    This  is  not  wonderful,  as  few  have  access 
to  the  New  Testament ;  and  there  is  amongst  them  a  distorted  history 
<ifhiilife»  which  is  calculated  to  hold  him  up  to  the  ridicule,  con- 
tempt, snd  execration  of  the  nation.     With  regard  to  that  Messiah,  I 
^nd  it  betieved  that  his  death  would  be  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
^  people,  and  not  merely  an  ^ect  brought  about,  directly  or  in- 
^iKctly,  by  the  wickedness  of  the  nation. 

Since  the  period  to  which  the  preceding  pages  refer,  a  number  of 
JevB  in  Germany  have  given  up  the  Talmudical  interpretation  of  the 
^ptores,  as  have  several  of  their  brethren  in  England,  and  re- 
Ofganiied  themselves  as  a  separate  religious  community ;  but  of  their 
Ideological  views  I  know  nothing.  There  is,  however,  a  very  interest- 
^  body  of  Jews  living  in  the  Krimea,  known  by  the  name  of  Karites, 
^  Caraites,  and  sometimes  called  Tartar  Jews,  in  consequence  of  their 
"Peilnng  the  Tartar  language.  These  men  long  ago  rejected  the 
'Ivmiid,  and  for  several  generations  have  continued  to  regulate  their 
^timents  and  conduct  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  alone. 
^  often  heard  of  them  while  in  Russia,  and  universally  received  a 
^^oniable  report  of  their  conduct  and  behaviour.  Many  of  them  ap- 
P^  to  be  spiritually-minded  men,  and  therefore  they  are  hated  by  the 
^'^  Jews,  among  whom  there  is  a  trite  saying  expressive  of  their 
^'^^  and  contempt^  to  this  effect, — "  If  a  Christian  be  drowning, 
^  a  Karite,  and  make  his  body  a  bridge  by  which  to  save  him.'* 
^  I  have  never  heard  of  their  rendering  railing  for  railing.  The 
^''^igiuition  generally  given  by  them  to  the  other  Jews,  when  speaking 
^  ^W  theological  differences  is,  <<  Our  brethren  of  the  Talmud." 
^^We  amongst  them  copies  of  the  New  Testament^  w\k\di  V!ttf!) 
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oonsider  a  record  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  a  godly  Jew  and 
ciples,  and  they  manifest  no  objection  dispassionately  to  duK 
question  of  his  Messiahship. 

From  observation,  and  from  intercourse  with  Christian  Jei 
have  laboured  amongst  their  brethren,  I  am  persuaded  that  t 
version  of  the  Jews  has  been  greatly  hindered  by  the  foUowi 
cumstances.  ' 

1.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  fostered  the  notion,  that 
must  necessarily  forego  his  nationality  on  embracing  Christian] 
may  be  true,  that  they  who  are  like  Abraham  are  the  chil< 
Abraham ;  but  he  who  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  patriaiel 
can  cease  to  be  such  by  abandoning'the  "  Tain  conversation  rece 
tradition  from  the  fathers."  The  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  o 
with  the  other  apostles, — and,  I  may  add,  in  common  wit! 
Master, — ^was  a  Christian  Jew, 

2.  Jews  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  d 
Christianity  in  converting  the  soul.  They,  consequently,  for 
opinion  of  Christianity  from  the  conduct  of  men  who  ar 
nominally  Christian.  If  they  have  never  seen  the  beauty  of  1 
manifested  by  Christians,  and  if  all  that  they  do  see  and  hear  t< 
confirm  their  belief  that  Christians  are  utterly  devoid  of  true  n 
their  prejudices  against  Christianity  must  become  very  strong, 
cordingly  find  them  frequently  employing  the  term  Christian  as  i 
mous  with  blackguard.  They  need,  therefore,  *' living  epist 
teach  them,  '*  without  the  word,"  that  the  Gospel  is  the  power 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth. 

3.  Their  usual  criterion  of  learning  is  acquaintance  with  the  T 
In  this  Christians  are  deficient,  and  they  are  consequently  dc 
As  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  so  now,  they  make  the  commandi 
God  of  none  effect  by  their  tradition.  To  the  Jews  it  was  coma 
"  When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  ye  shall  not  wholly  n 
comers  of  thy  field ;  thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the  poor  of  thy  p 
Upon  this  command,  there  are  raised  such  questions  as  these  ;• 
much  must  be  left,  if  the  field  be  four-square  ?  How  much,  i 
triangular?  How  much,  and  in  what  form,  if  it  be  semicu 
How  much,  in  what  form,  and  where,  if  it  be  circular  7 

In  listening  to  a  Jew  expatiating  on  such  subjects,  one  is  f 
reminded  of  the  saying  of  our  Lord, — ''Woe  unto  you,  scril 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cu 
and  ye  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, — judgment, 
and  faith."  Such  are  the  questions  discussed  in  the  Talmud,  ai 
first  desire  of  an  ambitious  youth  amongst  the  Jews  is  to  stu 
Talmud.  An  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  sciences  is  uecest 
success ;  and  in  general  the  student  devotes  himself  to  the  at 
these  with  the  closest  application,  that  he  may  afterwardB  ofc 
tbe  difficnltiea  to  be  encounteced  in  his  subsequent  progreas* 
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They  appear  to  have  a  passion  for  such  pnrsuits;  even  boys  at 
school  challenge  each  other  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  expounding  the 
Talmud.  In  such  cases  they  go  to  the  rabbi,  and  inform  him  of  their 
design ;  he  then  appoints  them  a  passage,  and  they  seat  themselves  at 
the  extremities  of  the  room,  or  in  different  apartments,  to  perform 
their  task.  In  a  given  time  they  each  produce  a  written  exposition  of 
the  passage  prescribed.  These  are  submitted  to  the  rabbi,  and  the 
contest  is  determined  by  his  decision  on  their  respective  merit. 

It  occasionally  happens,  when  the  children  of  wealthy  Jews  marry, 
that  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  challenges  the  father  of  the  bride  to 
support  the  newly-married  pair  and  their  family  for  twenty  years,  or 
some  other  term  of  years,  on  condition  of  his  doing  the  same.  If  the 
cludlenge  be  accepted,  contracts  are  executed,  and  the  young  man 
generally  devotes  himself  with  close  application  to  the  study  of  the 
Talmud.  If  his  success  be  considerable,  his  friends  boast  of  his 
Cerements,  and  congratulate  themselves,  saying,  ''  Ay,  he  'U  be  a 
rabbi  yet !" 

To  attain  this  dignity,  it  is  necessary  in  some  provinces  to  go  through 
t  protracted  course  of  severe  study.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  this  can 
^  completed  before  the  student  has  reached  his  thirtieth  year.  If  it 
^  sccomplished  at  an  earlier  age,  the  hair  of  the  student,  prematurely 
&^h  generally  testifies  to  his  mental  effort. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  avarice,  or  ambition,  or  the  desire  of  use- 

iiuneas,  which  alone  prompts  to  the  laborious  and  self-denying  life  of 

*  ^dent  of  the  Talmud.      Combined  with  one  or  more  of  these 

Motives,  is  the  hope  of  having  made  some  attainment  whereof  they 

^y  glory  before  God.     "  They  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according 

^  Icnowledge.     For  they  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and 

oOing  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  have  not  submitted 

^^ttiselves  unto  the  righteousness  of  God." 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  most  desirable  that  some,  at  least,  of  those 

Qo  devote  themselves  to  labour  amongst  the  Jews,  should  be  prepared 

^  ^pe  with  the  most  learned  in  the  discussion  of  the  most  subtile  of 

^tnudical  speculations,  otherwise  contempt  for  the  intellectual  at- 

ll^Oments  of  the  missionary  may  prevent  an  attentive  consideration 

^g  given  to  the  doctrines  which  he  teaches  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

&0W  much  have  they  who  are  interested  in  the  conversion  of  the 

^^s  to  animate  and  to  encourage  them  !    Whilst  labouring,  men 

^^ht  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint.     "  Pray,  then,  for  the  peace 

^^  Jerusalem  ;  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.     Peace  be  within  thy 

^^Us,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces.     For  my  brethren  and  com- 

^^liioiis'  sakes,  I  will  now  say.  Peace  be  within  thee.     Because  of  the 

^oiue  of  the  Lord  our  God  I  will  seek  thy  good." 

J.  C.  B. 


i 
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MEMORABLE  DAYS  IN  MAY. 

Maj  1,  1545.  Francis  Jonius  born. 
ft    2,  1550.  Joan  Bocher  (the  maid  of  Kent)  burnt  for  peculiar  opiniona  respect- 
ing the  incarnation  of  the  Word. 
M    tf  1572.  Zegedine,  the  Hungarian  Reformer,  died. 
„    4,  1804.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  elected  emperor  of  the  French. 
„    5,  1525,  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Luther's  first  patron,  died. 
M    5,  1556.  Thomas  Drowry,  a  blind  youth,  burnt  at  Gloucester. 
„    5,  1643.  The  "  Book  of  Sports*'  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 
„    5,  1700.  Edward  Bury  (ejected  from  Great  Bolas  in  Shropshire  in  1662)  died. 
„    5,  1821.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  died  at  St.  Helena,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 

exile,  and  the  fifty-second  of  his  age. 
„    6,  1678.  Jansenius,  "  Bishop"  of  Ypres,  in  Flanders,  and  founder  of  the  Jan- 

senists,  died. 
„    8,  1814.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  landed  in  Elba,  after  his  first  abdicatioD. 
„    9,  1760.  Count  Zinzendorf,  "  Bishop"  of  the  United  Brethren,  died. 
„    9,  1799.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  founded. 
„    9,  1828,  The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  repealed. 
„    9,  1796.  Vaccination  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner. 
„  19,  1536.  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  second  wife  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  mother  of 

Queen  Elizabeth,  beheaded. 
„  21,  1607.  Dr.  John  Reynolds  the  Puritan,  and  regius  professor  of  divinity  at 

Oxford,  died, 
y,  22,  1727.  The  United  Brethren's  nightly  watch  established. 
„  22,  1377.  Gregory  XL  issued  three  bulls  against  Wydiffe. 
„  22,  1522.  John  Jewel,  "Bishop"  of  Salisbury,  and  author  of  the   Apologi^^. 

Ecclesise  Anglicanse,  &c.,  bom. 
„  23,  1498.  Jerome  Savonarola  executed  for  heresy. 
„  24,  1551.  Von  Paris  burnt  for  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
„  24,  1618.  King  James's  "  Book  of  Sports,"  first  published. 
„  24,  1689.  The  Act  of  Toleration  passed. 
„  24,  1707.  Thomas  Doolittle  (ejected  from  St.  Alphage,  London  Wall,  in  166^  ,> 

died. 
„  25.  1531.  Star  Chamber  order  against  Tyndale's  writings. 
„  26,  1416.  Jerome  of  Prague  defends  himself  before  the  Council  of  Constaih.4 

and  avows  his  attachment  to  the  evangelical  doctrine. 
„  26,  1663.  Joseph  Alleine,  author  of  the  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted, 

and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  Ilcheater  gaoL 
„  27»  1564.  John  Calvin  died. 
„  30,  1416.  Jerome  of  Prague  burnt  at  Constance. 
„  30,  1770.  The  infidel  Voltaire  died. 

„  30,  1792.  Dr.  Wm.  Carey's  discourse  at  Nottingham  on  Isa.  liv.  2,  3. 
„  31.  1533.  The  coronation  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn. 

Our  readers,  as  their  eyes  have  glanced  over  the  list  here  presented 
to  them,  cannot  fail  to  have  had  their  attention  arrested  by  the  notioei 
relating  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte.     These,  and  the  notices  relftting  to 
Queen  Anne  fiolejrn,  are  strikingly  adapted  to  impress  upon  the  wind 
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the  salutary  lesson  of  the  instability  of  human  fortune.  "  God  hath 
tpoken  once :  twice  have  I  heard  this,  that  power  belongeth  unto 
God."    Psahnbdi.  11. 

The  interference  of  the  civil  power  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

and  tlie  obligations  of  religion,  appears  in  several  different  forms  in  the 

notices  of  this  month.    We  have  cause  to  be  thankful  that  ejectments, 

apprehensions,  imprisonments,  and  executions  for  conscience'  sake, — 

that  royal  declarations.  Star  Chamber  orders,  acts  of  parliament,  and 

niag;i8tiBte8*  warrants,  no  longer  fetter  our  Christian  liberties.     The 

"Act  of  Toleration,"  and  the  repeal  of  **the  Test  and  Corporation 

Acts,"  were  indeed  legislative   interferences  in   favour   of  religious 

liberty,  but  they  favoured  it  only  by  removing  legislative  restrictions. 

The  legislature  in  these  acts  only  undid  their  own  wrong,  and  undid 

Impartially,  niggardly,  and  contumeliously.     The  word  *'  toleration,"  as 

applied  to  religious  convictions,  is  itself  a  scandal  to  a  professedly 

Christian  l^islature.     And  though  we  have  great  reason  for  gratitude 

to  God  that  many  disabilities  under  which  our  forefathers  laboured 

^  now  removed,  much  is  yet  owing  to  the  holy  cause  of  Christian 

'^^y  and  conscience  from  the  government  and  legislature  of  Great 

^^Uda ;  whose  present  movements,  with  a  show  of  liberality,  manifest 

^  real  an  ignorance  of  the  true  duties  of  the  civil  power,  as  did  the 

persecutions  of  past  times. 

"^e  terms  in  which  the  order  of  the  court  of  Star  Chamber  respecting 

^Tiidale's  writings  was  expressed,  were,  that    "all  the  books  con- 

^^lUQg  such  heresies  as  had  been  complained  of,  with  the  translation 

*^o  of  Scripture  corrupted  by  William  Tyndale,  as  well  in  the  Old 

^^tament  as  the  New,  should  utterly  be  expelled,  rejected,  and  put 

^^^y  out  of  his  [the  king's]  people,  and  not  be  suffered  to  go  abroad 

^^Oftg  his  subjects."     This  order  was  made  at  a  court  held  by  the 

^^g,  with  the  assistance  of  some  principal  divines  and  deputies  from 

^^  Universities.     But  unless  what  was  said  by  the  king  was  mere 

^Unaion,  it  would  appear  that  the  divines  were  far  more  hostile  to  the 

^t  than  their  royal  master;    for  the  latter,  as   Hall  says   in  his 

^^nicle,  *'  in  pursuance  of  his  own  settled  judgment,  that  a  great  deal 

^  good  might  come  of  the  people's  reading  the  New  Testament  with 

^verence,  and  following  of  it,  commanded  the  bishops  to  call  to  them 

^^  best  learned  of  the  two  universities,  and  to  cause  a  new  translation 

7^  be  made,  that  the  people  should  not  be  ignorant  of  the  law  of  God  ; 

^^t  that,  notwithstanding  this  injunction  of  the  king,  the  bishops  did 

Nothing  at  all  to  set  forth  a  new  translation,  which  caused  the  people 

*^  to  read  and  study  that  of  Tyndale,  by  reason  whereof  many  things 

^^^c  to  light." 

^  the  24th  of  May,   1618,  the  celebrated  Book  of  Sports  was 
^^*^    Ibii  was  "a  declaration  to  encourage  recreation  and  sports  on 
^  Wd*s-d«j/*  and  was  published  with  the  view  of  checking,  and 
"•  •♦  vol.  IX.  2  Y 
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ultimately  suppressing,  Puritanism.  It  was  drawn  up  b] 
Morton,  and  declared  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  after  diTU 
his  **  good  people  should  not  be  disturbed,  letted,  or  discoon 
any  lawful  recreations ;  such  as  dancing,  either  of  men  oi 
archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  such  hannless  rec 
nor  having  of  May  games,  Whitsun  ales,  or  morrice-dances,  c 
up  of  may-poles,  or  other  sports  therewith  used,  so  as  the  a 
be  had  in  due  and  convenient  times,  without  impediment 
Divine  service."  After  Laud's  translation  to  the  archiepiscc^ 
of  Canterbury,  these  sports,  which  had  in  some  places  been  si 
by  the  judges  of  the  land,  at  the  request  of  the  justices  of  t 
were  enforced  again,  with  various  motley  revels  instituted,-^ 
feasts,  church  ales,  clerk  ales,  and  bid  ales,  for  a  description 
we  must  refer  to  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans.  As  Neal 
however,  these  measures,  and  not  less  some  pablications  ii 
the  authority  of  the  Lord's-day,  which  were  issued  by  Drs.  ] 
ton  and  Heylin,  and  other  high-charch  clergymen,  wei 
offensive  to  all  sober  minds.  "  Instead  of  convincing  the  sob 
the  nation,"  says  he,  ''  it  struck  them  with  a  kind  of  horn 
themselves  invited  by  the  authority  of  the  king  and  churc 
which  looked  so  little  a  command  of  the  word  of  God."  Hei 
the  parliament  was  in  a  situation  to  act  with  effect,  arose  I 
which  our  list  also  notices,  that  the  declarations  of  James  an< 
should  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  in  ( 
and  other  usual  places ;  and  that  all  persons  having  any 
their,  hands,  should  deliver  them  to  one  of  the  sheriffs  to  be  b 
In  evidence  of  the  strong  feeling  of  revulsion  which  Kin( 
declaration  produced,  not  only  among  the  sober-minded,  bo 
others  who  were  by  no  means  of  that  character,  we  may  n 
curious  incident  belonging  to  the  history  of  a  family  which 
then  till  now  preserved  an  unbroken  line  of  Puritans  and 
formists.  It  relates  to  Mr.  Richard  Conder,  an  ancestor  of  1 
Conder,  of  Homerton,  and  consequently  of  his  grandaoi 
Conder,  Esq.  We  extract  it  from  a  brief,  but  very  valuable^ 
of  Dr.  Conder,  which  appeared  in  the  Evangelical  Mag 
October,  1795. 

*' Concerning  Richard  Conder,  sen.,  the  following  interesting  sneedc 
served,  which  was  related  to  Dr.  Conder  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
gentleman,  who  remembered  when  a  boy  to  have  heard  it  from  lir. 
himself.  '  I  used/  said  he,  '  when  young,  to  accompany  my  father  \ 
market,  which  Mr.  Conder  also  frequented.  The  custom  of  the  good  mi 
days  was,  when  they  had  done  their  mivketing,  to  meet  together  and  ^ 
penny  together  in  a  private  room,  where,  without  interruptioii,  thoy  i 
freely  about  the  things  of  God,  how  they  had  heard  on  the  SabbtUi-di^ 
they  had  gone  on  the  week  past,  &c.    I  was  admitted  to  sit  in  a  eoRMr  dl 
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One  day,  iihea  I  was  there,  the  convenatioil  ttumed  upon  this  question,  by  what 
iMBM  God  firtt  wnied  their  toult,  and  began  a  work  of  grace  upon  them.  It  was 
TOOT  grest-gnuidfather's  turn  to  speak,  and  his  account  struck  me  so,  I  never  forgot 
it'  He  told  the  company  as  follows :  *  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  was  addicted 
to  fiooUbsll  playing ;  and  as  the  custom  was,  in  our  parish  and  many  others,  the 
yoong  mea,  as  soon  as  church  was  over,  took  a  foot-ball  and  went  to  play.  Our 
nmiter  often  remonstrated  against  our  breaking  the  Sabbath,  which  however  had 
little  effect,  only  my  conscience  checked  me  at  times,  and  I  would  sometimes  steal 
iviy,  and  hide  myself  from  my  companions.  But,  being  dexterous  at  the  game, 
tbey  woold  find  me  out,  and  get  me  again  among  them.  This  would  bring  on  me 
DMR  goilt  and  horror  of  conscience.  Thus  I  went  on,  sinning  and  repenting,  a  long 
tine,  but  had  no  resolution  to  break  off  firom  the  practice ;  till  one  Sabbath  morning 
ov  good  minister  acquainted  his  hearers,  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  tell  them,  that 
by  order  of  the  long  (James  I.)  and  council,  he  must  read  them  the  following  paper, 
<v  ton  out  of  his  living.  This  was  The  Book  of  Sportt,  forbidding  the  minister,  or 
ebnrchwudens,  or  any  other,  to  molest  or  discourage  the  youth  in  their  manly 
■ports  and  recreations  on  the  Lord's-day,  &c.  While  our  minister  was  reading  it,  I 
*tt  leized  with  a  chill  and  horror  not  to  be  described.  Now,  thought  I,  iniquity  is 
ntiblished  by  a  law,  and  sinners  are  hardened  in  their  sinful  ways !  what  sore  judg- 
BKDti  are  to  be  expected  upon  so  wicked  and  guilty  a  nation  !  what  must  I  do  ? 
*bitlicr  shall  I  fiy  ?  how  shall  I  escape  the  wrath  to  come  ?  and  God  set  in  so  with 
it|  that  I  thought  it  was  high  time  to  be  in  earnest  about  salvation ;  and  from  that 
^  1  nerer  had  the  least  inclination  to  take  a  foot-ball  in  hand,  or  to  join  my  vain 
companions  any  more ;  so  that  I  date  my  conversion  from  that  time,  and  adore  the 
f^  of  God,  in  making  that  to  be  an  ordinance  for  my  salvation,  which  the  devil 
*^  wicked  governors  laid  as  a  trap  for  my  destruction.' 

'"This,'  said  the  good  man,  '  I  heard  him  tell ;  and  I  hope  with  some  serious 
wndH  to  my  own  aouL'  *' 


The  religious  oppressions  of  the  first  two  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
S^oart  were  followed  up  after  the  Restoration  of  that  house  by  the  Act 
^  Uniformity,  in  1662,  and  by  numerous  imprisonments  for  conscience* 
^*  Oar  list  records  the  apprehension  and  imprisonment  of  Joseph 
^eine,  the  author  of  the  "Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,"  and  several 
<*her  valuable  works.  The  narrative  of  these  events  is  given  in  his 
'^^  m  a  chapter  written,  after  his  death,  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Theodosia 
^Dwnc,  and  which,  with  his  letters,  written  in  prison,  is  singularly  in- 
^^'v^g  and  edifying.  Our  limits  afford  no  room  for  extract,  but 
^^^  of  our  readers  who  can  obtain  the  Life  of  Alleine,  and  his 
'  Kemains,"  either  in  the  old  edition,  or  as  republished  by  Nichols  at 
**«^ — the  former  in  1815,  in  twelves,  the  latter  in  1816,  in  eighteens, 
*^^  possess  two  volumes  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

But  our  present  list  is  not  confined  to  bloodless  restrictions  of  the 
*|Wy  of  conscience.  It  contains  five  notices  of  the  sacrifice  of  human 
jiftto  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  persecution.  We  shall  first  notice  three 
^'^'^ces  perpetrated  in  our  own  country,  and  afterwards  the  deaths  of 
^0  distinguished  Reformers  of  Bohemia  and  Italy. 

%t  ezecutidns  of  Joan  Bocher  and  Yon  Paris  are  thus  related  by 
^  Stoles  MMkmtosh,  in  his  History  of  EnglaBd,  toI.  ii.  pp.  273-4  :-r 
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"Joan  Bocher,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Kent,  a  zealoas  Protestant,  who  had 
privately  imported  Lutheran  books  for  the  ladies  of  the  court  in  Henry's  rei^,  had 
now  adopted  a  doctrine,  or  a  set  of  words,  which  brought  her  to  be  tried  before  the 
commissioners  for  heresy.  As  her  assertions  are  utterly  unintelligible,  the  only 
mode  of  fully  displaying  the  unspeakable  injustice  of  her  sentence  is  to  quote  the 
Tery  words  in  which  she  vainly  struggled  to  convey  a  meaning :  '  she  denied  that 
Christ  was  truly  incarnate  of  the  virgin,  whose  flesh  being  sinful  he  could  take  none 
of  it ;  but  the  Word,  by  the  consent  of  the  inward  man  in  the  virgin,  took  flesh  of 
her/  The  execution  was  delayed  for  a  year  by  the  compassionate  scruples  of 
Edward,  who  refused  to  sign  it.  It  must  be  owned  with  regret,  that  his  conscien- 
tious hesitation  was  borne  down  by  the  authority  and  importunity  of  Cranmer, 
though  the  reasons  of  that  prelate  rather  silenced  than  satisfied  the  boy,  who,  as  he 
•et  his  hand  to  the  warrant,  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  the  archbishop,  '  If  I  do 
wrong,  since  it  was  in  submission  to  your  authority,  you  must  answer  for  it  to 
God.*  It  was  not  till  the  2nd  of  May,  1550,  that  this  unfortunate  woman  was  burnt 
to  death.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1551,  Yon  Paris,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  London,  of 
Dutch  extraction,  having  refused  to  purchase  life  by  recanting  his  heresy,  which  con- 
sisted in  denying  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  was  burnt  to  death." 

We  need  not,  after  what  was  said  respecting  Legate's  execution  in 
our  March  paper,  make  any  observations  as  to  the  light  in  which  the 
deaths  of  these  two  unhappy  victims  of  persecution  should  be  regarded. 
The  doctrinal  subtleties  of  the  maid  of  Kent  seem  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  obviate  a  supposed  impiety  in  the  view  com- 
monly taken  of  the  incarnation.  In  noticing  the  fact  that  no  Romanist 
suffered  death  in  Edward's  reign.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  stated  very 
clearly  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  great  religious  parties  which 
then  divided  the  nation,  and  shown  how  these  relations  modified  the 
principles  of  persecution  as  maintained  by  the  Protestants,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  subsequent  advances  in  the  cause  of  spiritual  free- 
dom. We  recommend  these  statements  to  our  younger  readers,  as 
equally  true  and  instructive.  The  same  discrimination,  unhappily, 
does  not  pervade  all  the  author's  observations  respecting  religious 
subjects  and  characters.  His  ignorance  of  spiritual  religion,  and  want 
of  sympathy  with  those  who  were  supremely  actuated  by  it,  render 
him  not  unfrequently  far  more  partial  than  his  conscious  uprightness 
of  intention  would  have  knowingly  allowed ;  and  occasionally  lead  him 
into  errors  which  we  are  surprised  that  his  singularly  discriminating 
and  cultivated  intellect  did  not  detect. 

The  martyrdom  of  Drowry — a  striking  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church — is  thus  related 
by  Thornton,  in  his  Piety  Exemplified : — 

**A  strong  and  lively  faith  produces  a  tone  of  heroic  energy,  combined  with 
exquisite  tenderness,  which  elevates  and  graces  the  character  of  persons  in  the  lowest* 
IS  well  as  in  the  highest  ranks  of  life.  The  same  day  on  which  the  touching  inter- 
view above  related  (the  interview  between  Hooper  and  Sir  Antony  Kingston,  on  the 
day  the  former  was  burnt;  took  place,  a  poor  blind  boy  earnestly  begged  the  guards 
to  give  him  admistion  to  Hooper.    This  child  had  not  long  before  suffered  imprison- 
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miot,  It  Gloucester,  for  oonfesaing  the  trath.  Hooper,  having  ezAmined  him  con- 
cerniiig  his  fiuth,  and  the  cause  of  his  confinement,  looked  stedfsstly  upon  him,  and 
the  tern  gushing  from  his  eyes,  said, — *  Ah !  poor  boy ;  God  hath  taken  from  thee  thy 
oatwird  sight  for  cause  he  best  knoweth ;  but  he  hath  given  thee  other  sight  much 
Bxne  pRooos :  He  hath  endued  thy  soul  with  the  eye  of  knowledge  and  faith.  God 
giTe  thee  grace  continually  to  pray  to  him,  that  thou  lose  not  that  sight,  for  then 
thoaihouldest  be  blind  both  in  body  and  soul.'  The  bishop's  prayer  was  granted ;  for 
this  poor  blind  boy,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Drowry,  was  afterwards  himself  a 
mtrtyr.    He  was  burnt  at  Gloucester,  May  5,  1556." 

Jerome  of  Pragae  was  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Huss. 
From  his  not  having  been  ordained  to  the  ministry,  he  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  the  <' Lay  Reformer."  After  studying  in  the  aniversity 
of  his  native  city,  he  spent  some  time  at  Cologne,  Heidelberg,  Paris, 
nid  Oxford,  in  which  last  university  he  studied  the  writings  of 
Wydiffe,  some  of  which  he  translated,  and  took  with  him  to  Prague. 
On  Boss's  detention  at  Constance,  he  determined  to  go  thither  to  his 
MMstance,  but  on  arriving  in  the  city,  was  obliged,  for  his  own  safety, 
to  return  to  Ueberlingen,  from  which  place  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  for  a  safe  conduct,  but  in  vain.  Returning  homewards,  he 
^u  apprehended  at  Hirschau,  and  brought  back  to  Constance.  This 
VAB  in  May,  1415.  At  his  first  appearance  before  the  council  he  showed 
P^t  intrepidity,  replying  to  the  clamours  raised  against  him,  "  Since 
nothing  but  my  blood  can  satisfy  you,  the  will  of  God  be  done  !"  Im- 
prisonment and  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  however,  so  far  prevailed 
^thhim  afterwards,  that  in  the  month  of  September  he  began  to 
^uiTocate,  and  on  the  23rd  of  that  month  avowed  before  the  council 
his  conviction  that  Huss  had  been  justly  condemned ;  retracted 
the  errors  which  had  been  alleged  against  him ;  and  declared 
**«n8elf  ready  to  undergo  all  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  canons  if 
*^  ever  relapsed  into  heresy.  From  doubts  which  were  entertained 
^  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  he  was  remanded  to  prison,  and 
^«ined  there  several  months.  At  length,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1516, 
*^  vas  brought  again  before  the  council  on  new  charges.  On  the  26th 
^1^  defended  himself  in  an  oration  which  extorted  the  reluctant  admira- 
^'on  of  the  whole  council ;  but  closing  it  with  a  retraction  of  his  former 
•ubmiggion,  in  which  he  firmly  declared  his  agreement  with  WyclifFe 
^^  Rass,  and  his  deep  repentance  that  he  had  so  weakly  abjured  the 
^**cti;ine  of  his  '*  excellent  brother,"  he  spared  his  enemies  the  trouble 
^  replying  to  him,  and  was  remanded  for  two  days,  in  the  hope  that 
he  woold  again  recant.  All  efibrts  failing,  he  was  brought  up  again 
®^  the  30th  to  receive  his  sentence,  and  immediately  afterwards  led  to 
^^^  phtce  of  execution.  His  conduct  on  his  trial  and  at  the  stake  waa 
^^•cribed  by  Poggio,  of  Florence,  the  pope's  secretary,  in  a  letter  to 
^  friend  Aretin,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  Poggio's 
^'^^es  on  Jerome's  talents  and  defence  before  the  council  we  re- 
iQetuitiy  omity  but  make  room  for  the  closing  scenes.     The  letter  is 
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given  at  length  in  Gilpin's  '*  Lives  of  the  Reformers,"  and  ,b]r 
Thornton. 

**  With  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  more  than  stoical  constancy,  he  met  his 
fearing  neither  death  itself,  nor  the  horrible  form  in  which  it  appeared.  Win 
came  to  the  stake,  he  pulled  off  his  upper  garment,  and  made  a  short  prayer; 
afterwards  he  was  bound  with  wet  cords  and  an  iron  chain,  and  enclosed  as  hi| 
his  breast  with  faggots.  As  the  wood  began  to  blaze  he  sang  a  hymn,  which 
violence  of  the  flames  scarcely  interrupted.  Thus  died  this  prodigious  man. 
epithet  is  not  extravagant.  I  myself  was  an  eye-witness  of  his  whole  behai 
Whatever  his  life  may  have  been,  his  death,  without  doubt,  is  a  lease 
philosophy." 

The  character  of  Savonarola  has  been  enveloped  in  saspicion 
some  historians,  and  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
disparaged  it.  But  admitting  that  the  share  which  he  had  take 
the  political  disturbances  of  his  time,  furnished  some  motive,  as 
as  pretext,  for  accusing  him,  the  accusation  on  which  he  was  < 
demned  had  reference  principally  to  religious  offences,  and  those 
same  as  the  very  noblest  of  the  martyrs  have  suffered  for.  He 
accused  of  holding  the  doctrine  of  free  justification  through  fait 
Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  administering  the  communion  in  I 
kinds  ;  of  despising  papal  indulgences  and  pardons  ;  of  condemi 
the  immoralities  of  the  clergy ;  of  denying  the  pope's  supremacy ; 
of  disparaging  auricular  confession ;  as  well  as  of  stirring  up  re 
and  sedition,  and  declaring  that  Italy  must  be  cleansed  by  0 
scourge  for  the  manifold  wickedness  of  the  prince  and  clergy, 
fusing  to  recant,  he  was,  with  his  two  friends,  Dominic  and  Silvec 
who  were  also  Dominicans,  cruelly  tortured  ;  and  it  is  said  that  oi 
the  agony  he  uttered  some  expressions  which  were  construed  in 
recantation.  But  besides  that  these  are  not  distinctly  stated,  (Roi 
indeed  insinuates  that  he  acknowledged  the  fallacy  of  his  pretens 
to  supernatural  powers,  but  he  is  not  unprejudiced  on  that  questi* 
the  improbability  that  he  did  recant  is  powerfully  corroborated  by 
being  executed  the  next  day  without  any  measures  having  been  ts 
to  obtain  his  attestation  of  the  alleged  repentance.  We  are  there 
so  convinced  that  the  account  which  Dr.  Guerike  has  given  of 
Reformer  and  his  trial  is  nearer  the  truth,  that  we  shall  translate  l 
portion  of  it  which  bears  immediately  on  the  latter  subject ;  only ; 
mising  that  the  closing  sentence  of  our  extract,  in  harmony  with 
historian's  strong  political  opinions,  expresses  a  severer  judgmen 
reference  to  the  Reformer's  measures  than  we  can  feel  at  hberty  in 
respects  to  adopt  or  justify. 

'*  Tortured  in  the  cruellest  manner  at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Alexander 
he  cried  out  in  anguish,  'It  b  enough,  O  Lord!  take  thoa  my  son];'  bol 
was  ttfll  able  to  pray  Air  his  tormentors.    That  his  offences  might  appesr  i 
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worthy  of  detth,  the  public  acts*  were  nefiuiously  altered  by  the  management  of  a 
poion  whole  life  had  formerly  been  spared  at  his  intercession.  Before  such  judges 
he  would  offer  no  defence.  Yet  towards  the  very  close  of  his  life,  the  fulness  of  his 
&ith  and  hope  expressed  itself  in  deep  and  earnest  expositions  of  the  31st  and  51st 
Ptahns.!  '  This  man/  said  Alexander  VI.,  '  should  die,  if  he  were  John  the  Baptist 
himiell'  SaTonarola  this  decision  of  the  pope  heard  with  tranquillity,  administered 
the  Lord's  rapper  to  himself,  and  proceeded  with  cheerfulness  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. He  was,  with  two  of  his  friends,  first  hanged,  and  then  burnt  at  the  foot  of 
the  giDows,  as  a  seducer  of  the  people,  and  a  heretic.  His  half-burnt  hand  was 
Men  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  raised  up  in  the  act  of  blessing.  Thus  he  died,  in 
the  nndistiirbed  reliance  upon  Him  who  had  before  died  for  him,  at  Florence,  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  1498  ;  a  Reformer  remarkably  distinguished  for  his  spiritual  gifts  and 
pnctical  energy,  but  who  did  not  take  the  pains  he  should  have  taken  first  to  subdue 
thit  which  was  contrary  to  God's  will  within  himself — a  forerunner  of  Luther,  (whose 
work  he  most  certainly  anticipated,  and  with  whom  he  was,  in  many  respects,  one  as 
to  the  essence  of  their  doctrine,)  but  who  was  eager  to  reform,  and  that  not  only  by 
prciching,  but  by  prophesying — not  only  through  the  word,  but  through  the  civil 
power— not  only  according  to  God's  plan,  but  to  man's — not  the  church  only,  but 
the  itite  also."— (riierae,  Handbuch  der  Kirehengetehiche,  p.  696. 

We  have  entered  our  protest  against  the  unfavourable  exception  here 
^en  to  Savonarola's  merit  as  a  Reformer.  He  was  a  sagacious  inter- 
preter of  the  political  events  which  transpired  under  his  eye,  and 
however  his  prophesying  may  have  been  magnified  by  admiring  friends 
w  subtle  enemies,  or  perhaps  even  misunderstood  by  expressions  which 
^ped  from  him  in  moments  of  excited  feelings,  or  when  he  lectured 
^  the  Apocalypse,  they  were  no  more  prophetic  than  several  which 
hare  been  ascribed  to  Luther,  Knox,  and  other  Reformers.  Dr. 
Gnenke  blames  him  for  not  confining  his  efforts  to  the  reformation  of 
thecbarch.  He  was  a  political  reformer  by  necessity.  When  the  Medicean 
^ouly  bad  been  expelled  from  Florence  for  their  oppression  and  ex- 
tortions, and  a  new  government  was  organised,  the  people  yielding  to 
hw  advice,  established  a  democracy  in  preference  to  an  oligarchy, 
^is  is  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending.  But  he  was  no  demagogue 
—no  flatterer  of  the  people.  Frugal  and  severe  towards  himself,  he 
rebuked  vice  wherever  he  detected  it.  The  displeasure  which  he  ex- 
F'^**^  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici  when  the  latter  was  forming  his  nefarious 
^nexion  with  Pope  Alexander  VL,  he  also  expressed  with  equal 
"^tbfulness  to  the  people,  when  they  failed  in  their  obedience  to  the 
^hHgations  of  religion.  Can  it  be  made  a  reproach  to  him  that  he 
^^P<^  that  monster  in  human  form  who  then  occupied  the  papal 

llie  original  word  here  is  "  Acten,"  which  may  signify  either  the  records  of  the 
^*  <^  the  instruments  connected  with  the  legal  process  against  the  Reformer ;  and 
*°^  tte  here  intended,  we  have  not  immediately  the  means  of  ascertaining. 

t  These  were  published  by  Luther,  under  the  title,  *'  Mediatio  pia  et  erudita 
^^  Scranards  a  papa  exusti  super  Psalmos  'Miserere  mei,'  and  *In  te, 
"'^"^■e,  spenvL' "    Vitemb.  1523. 
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choir  ?  The  party  which  was  raised  against  him  at  last,  and  bj 
means  the  pope  accompUshed  his  revenge,  was  made  up  of  thoi 
shrank  from  his  faithfol  preaching.  It  consisted  of  the  clergy 
corruptions  he  had  reproved,  of  coartiers  whose  extravagance 
opposed,  and  of  young  men  whose  self-indulgence  he  had  rest 
Dr.  Ouenke  has  made  a  scape-goat  of  him  in  favour  of  Luther, 
know  of  nothing  in  which  Luther  has  any  great  advantage, 
that  he  lived  in  a  time  more  favourable  to  reformation,  and  wli 
advancement  of  learning  permitted  a  wider  issue  of  the  Scri 
and  prepared  a  greater  number  of  co-operators.  Besides  t 
positions  which  have  been  mentioned,  Savonarola  wrote  an  a 
for  the  Christian  religion,  in  four  books,  under  the  title  of  **  Trio 
Crucis,"  which  was  published  at  Florence  in  1494  ;  a  treatise. 
SimpUditate  Christiana,"  in  four  books,  published  at  Florence  in 
and  some  sermons,  also  printed  at  the  same  place,  in  two  vols.,  ii 
The  best  biography  of  this  Reformer  is  that  written  by  Dr.  Rudi 
which  was  published  at  Hamburgh,  in  1835,  under  the  title,  *' 
nymus  Savonarola  und  seine  Zeit."  8vo. 

There  is  nothing  specially  remarkable  in  the  death-beds  of  th 
men  of  God  whose  decease  is  noticed  in  our  list,  unless  it  be 
of  Calvin,  with  which  the  public  has  become  familiar  throuj 
pictures  of  Homung,  and  the  engravings  which  have  been  take 
them.*  Calvin's  was  a  peaceful  apd  happy  death, — he  died  sum 
by  friends,  having  lived  to  see  the  Reformation  established  on 
basis,  and  departing  in  the  assurance  that  the  great  work  which, 
Ck>d,  he  had  so  far  advanced,  would  be  carried  forward  on  the 
principles  by  the  able  and  trusty  fellow- workers  who  survives 
How  different  from  the  death  of  Voltaire,  on  whom  convictioi 
without  a  single  ray  of  hope,  and  whose  agonies  were  such  tl 
infidel  companions,  as  they  could  not  alleviate,  so  they  we 
allowed  to  witness  them !  "  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  hia  n 
ness,  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death."     Prov.  xiv.  32. 

Mr.  Edward  Bury  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Philip  Henry,  ai 
on  one  occasion  apprehended  with  him  as  they  were  engaged  tc 
in  a  public  religious  service.  Mr.  Henry's  daughter,  Mrs.  S 
has  thus  referred  to  his  death  in  her  diary  : — 

*'  May  10,  1700.  ThU  week,  old  Mr.  Bury,  of  BoIas,  ia  Shropshire,  was 
an  aged  noncot^ormistf  some  time  a  fellow-labourer  and  sufferer  with  i 
father — now  gone  to  his  reward.     Few  left  of  the  old  generation.     Lord !  f 

*  Our  readers  may  not  generaUy  be  aware  that  the  picture,  of  which 
finished  engraving  was  published  by  Mr.  Tilt,  is  a  second  work  of  the  aittit 
subject.  The  first  was  painted  and  exhibited  in  Geneva,  and  b,  we  believe, 
that  country.  We  prefer  it  on  several  accounts  to  the  latter  work.  It  is  ae 
crowded  nor  made  up,  and  the  general  efifect  is  better.  A  beantifiii  liAograi 
H  hat  been  published  m  Paris. 
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of  %  Spirit  on  our  toni  and  dinghtert." — Mn,  Sa»aff^»  JHmy,  Origiiiil  Blana- 
icr^t  IS  ijooked  bj  Sir  J.  B.  Willuuiis,  in  hia  revised  edition  of  the  Life  of  Philip 
Hemy.   8to.  edit.  p.  146. 

The  memory  of  Thomas  Doolittle  also  claims  a  passing  notice.  He 
was  bom  at  Kidderminster,  of  religious  parents,  in  1630.  Mr. 
Baxter's  discourses  on  the  **  Saints'  Rest"  were  blessed  to  his  saving 
conTcrrion.  On  leaving  the  university,  he  went  to  London^  where  he 
WM  soon  taken  notice  of  for  his  warm  and  affectionate  preaching ;  and 
the  puiah  of  St.  Alphage  being  vacant,  called  him  to  be  their  pastor. 
He  liad  been  there  nine  years,  faithfully  and  zealously  employed,  when 
he  was  deprived  by  the  Bartholomew  Act.  After  his  ejectment,  he 
>iipported  his  fkmily  by  keeping  an  academy.  During  the  plague,  he 
retired,  on  account  of  his  boarders,  to  Woodford-bridge,  but  afterwards 
'stumed,  and  opened  a  meeting-house  for  worship  and  preaching, 
heiog  satisfied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  exercise  his  ministry ;  but  it  was 
closed  by  the  king's  officers.  On  King  Charles's  licence,  in  1672,  he 
resmned  his  place,  lind  set  up  an  academy  at  Islington,  where  he 
educated  several  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  among  the  rest  his 
OWD  son,  who  was  many  years  pastor  of  a  chur6h  at  Reading.  After 
^e  Toleration,  he  preached  twice  every  Lord's-day,  and  held  a  lecture 
on  Wednesday ; 

"At  which  he  deUvered  his  exposition  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism.    He  had  a 

9'^  deHffht  m  eateckrnng^  and  urged  miniatert  to  itf  as  haying  a  special  tendency 

^^f^^pagaU  knowledge,  to  eetabUah  young  pereont  in  the  truth,  and  to  prepare  them 

f9  read  end  hear  eermona  with  advantage,  ....  A  life  prolonged  beyond  his  use- 

"^'^^  wu  the  greatest  trial  he  feared,  and  God  graciously  prevented  it ;  for  the 

^^a^y  before  his  death,  he  preached  and  catechised  with  great  vigour,  and  was 

^^'^'^i^  but  two  days  to  his  bed.     In  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  he  had 

^ck  ^  i^j^^  ^  ^Y^^  Divine  presence  as  proved  a  powerful  cordial  for  his  support.   He 

5^  ^ay  24, 1707,  aged  seventy-seven,  and  was  the  last  of  the  ejected  ministers  in 

^^^KmJ'—Noneot^ormist^  Memoriat,  2nd  edit.  voL  i.  pp.  86—89. 

^e  have  no  room  for  a  particular  notice  of  Count  Zinzendorf*8  death 
^  character,  but  the  particulars  may  be  found  in  Bost's  History  of  the 
'^^^^vians,  and  Spangenberg's  life  of  the  Count,  which  has  been 
^'^alated  by  Mr.  S.  Jackson.  In  Bost  will  also  be  found  a  very  in- 
^'^^ting  account  of  the  nightly  watch  established  at  Hermhut,  and  of 
*^^«  remarkable  events  affecting  the  Moravian  community,  which 
^^Urred  on  the  12th  of  May,  in  different  years,  on  which  account  that 
^y  was  designated  at  Hermhut  "  the  critical  day." 

I^he  discourse  which  we  have  referred  to  as  having  been  preached  by 
"^*  Carey  on  the  30th  May,  1792,  was  that  in  which  he  urged  his 
'^^^^rs  to  expect  great  things  for  God,  and  to  attempt  great  things. 
^-  Ryland,  in  his  memoirs  of  Fuller,  says  of  this  discourse,  that  "  if 
^  the  pMple  had  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept,  as  the  children  of 
'^''id  did  aft  Bochim,  (Judges  ii.)  I  should  not  have  wondered  at  the 

^.  S.  VOL.  u.  2  z 
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effect.  It  would  have  only  Beemed  proportionate  to  the  cause,  so 
clearly  did  he  prove  the  criminality  of  our  supineness  in  the  cause  of 
God."  The  foundation  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  greatly 
promoted  hy  this  discourse,  if  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  it  as  its 
principal  cause. 

We  have  not  recorded  in  our  table,  but  we  deem  it  worthy  of  a 
notice  here,  that  Robert  Moffat's  ''  Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in 
Africa,"  is  dated  May  24,  1842.  If  the  Book  of  SporU,  dated  May 
24,  1618,  was  (though  occasionally,  as  we  have  seen,  oyerruled  for 
good,)  an  instrument  of  so  much  evil,  why  should  not  the  record  of  the 
lealous  missionary's  labours  be  eminently  valuable  as  a  blessing  and  a 
stimulus  to  many  ?  Many  will  have  reason  to  bless  God  to  all  eternity 
in  the  perusal  of  worse  books  than  this. 

On  May  9,  1799,  the  ReUgious  Tract  Society,  the  parent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  an  abundant  fountain  of 
spiritual  knowledge  to  the  people,  was  established.  The  last  day 
alone  can  reveal  the  blessings  it  has  scattered.  With  their  leaves  "  the 
mower  fiUeth  his  hand,  and  he  that  bindeth  sheaves  his  bosom.  Let 
all  that  go  by  say  :  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you !  We  bless 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !"     Psalm  cxxix.  7,  8. 


ON  THE  TEMPTATION  OF  CHRIST. 

Thb  history  of  our  Lord's  conflict  with  Satan  recorded  by  St. 
Matthew,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  gospel,  is  full  of  instruction  and 
encouragement.  Milton  has  made  it  the  subject  of  his  second  great 
epic : — 

"  Recovered  Paradise  to  all  mankind, 
By  one  man's  firm  obedience  fuUy  tried 
Through  all  temptation,  and  the  tempter  foiled 
In  all  his  wiles,  defeated  and  repulsed, 
And  Eden  raised  in  the  waste  wilderness." 

It  would  be  adopting  some  of  the  worst  principles  of  neological 
interpretation  to  believe,  that  this  historic  relation  is  a  merely  figu- 
rative description  of  mental  conflict— of  the  oscillations  of  an  agitated 
mind.  We  believe  it  to  have  been  a  real  battling  between  the  personal 
BXPRasBNTATivES  and  champions  of  two  opposing  interests, — sin  and 
holiness,  condemnation  and  salvation,  hell  and  heaven. 

Whether  any  form  was  assumed,  and,  if  any,  what  form  Satan  took  to 
aid  his  assault  of  our  Lord,  are  questions  which  it  were  vain  to  attempt 
to  answer.  It  might  have  been  that  of  an  angel  of  light,  or  a  temptation, 
real  indeed,  but  spiritual  and  invisible.  If  the  latter,  the  mode  of 
Satanic  attack  more  nearly  resembled  the  temptations  of  Christians. 

Satan's  hatred  to  holiness,  to  happiness,  and  to  Ood,  will  sufficiently 
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acooont  for  the  bold  effort  which  he  made  to  ruin  the  Head  of  the 
second  covenant,  aa  he  had,  by  appeal  to  unbelief,  appetite  and  pride, 
destroyed  the  first  Adam.  Had  he  succeeded,  all  the  gracious  purposes 
of  God  to  save  and  glorify  fallen  man,  would  have  been  frustrated  and 
nullified.  The  arch-enemy  makes  his  essay,  when  our  Lord  was  in 
wlitude,  and  when  he  was  exhausted  with  long-continued  fasting ;  yet 
he  trod  the  wine-press  alone,  and  proved  that  neither  fulness  nor 
hunger,  degradation  nor  grandeur,  could  injure  the  integrity  of  his 
character.  He  could  afford  to  fight  under  every  conceivable  disadvan- 
tage. He  could  allow  his  adversary  to  choose  the  place,  and  circum- 
itances,  and  weapons,  and  yet  conquer. 

This  temptation  was  permitted  for  the  high  purposes  of  testing  the 
Redeemer's  character,  of  his  learning  -  how  to  sympathise  with  all  his 
tempted  followers ;  and  exhibiting  the  three  classes  of  temptations 
with  which,  more  or  less,  all  true  believers  have  to  contend.  It  is  to 
the  Ittt  of  these  purposes  that  we  shall  in  this  paper  direct  attention. 

We  know  indeed  how  disposed  the  tried  Christian  is  to  deny  the 
parallelism  between  the  Saviour's  temptations  and  his  own :  he 
helieves,  that  Jesus  was  Divine  as  well  as  human,  and  that  even  his 
humanity  was  free  from  sin.  Let  such,  however,  remember,  that  it 
Was  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  which  was  assailed,  and  that  the 
power  by  which  that  nature  was  sustained  was  the  influence  of  the 
Holj  Spirit,*  rather  than  his  own  Godhead ;  and  that  the  same  Spirit 
helpeth  our  infirmities. 

The  sinlessness  of  our  Lord's  human  nature,  did  indeed  forbid  any 
pfe-disposition  to  evil,  and  exempted  him  from  those  regrets  which  our 
partial  indulgence  of  temptations  too  often  occasions ;  but  still  the 
temptations  themselves  are  the  same,  and  innocent  humanity  only 
ahowB  how  man,  aided  by  gracious  influence,  would  treat  temptation, 
were  he  perfect ;  and  how,  consequently,  he  will  repel  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  evil  one  in  the  proportion  in  which  he  is  sanctified.  So  that  the 
example  is  complete,  and  we  must  imitate  it  as  nearly  as  we  can :  the 
heat  artists  copy,  though  they  do  not  equal  the  perfection  of  nature. 

I*  The  first  class  of  temptations  may  be  ranged  under  the  generic 
i^e  of  DISTRUST.  Matt.  iv.  3.  We  experience  this  kind  of  tempta- 
^0  when  we  are  prompted  to  question  the  grace — the  care — and  the 
^thftdness  of  God.  Satan  would  have  our  Lord  distrust  the  promise 
^  hit  Father  to  supply  his  needs,  either  by  ordinary  or  by  extra- 
ordijiary  means,  and  he  challenges  him  to  effect  a  miracle  to  meet  the 
P'^^auie  of  hunger.  He  could  have  created  bread,  as  he  did  twice, 
^  least,  multiply  it ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  showed  he  could  do 
^^'^^'^^e  could  resist  the  devil  and  the  cravings  of  hunger ;  he  could 


*  See  Dr.  J.  Owen,  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  and  on  the  bnmtn  nature 
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bdUeTe  in  the  word  of  promise,  and  wait  for  daily  bread,  when  his 
own  word  might  have  instantly  provided  it  for  his  necessity.  ''  He 
answered  and  said.  It  is  written,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 

Christian,  when  tempted  to  dissatisfaction  with  your  condition  and 
jfurhileffea,  look  unto  Jesus.  The  tempter  may  suggest,  that  your 
worldly  circumstances, — ^your  health  and  talents, — your  religious 
advantages,  are  all  unMendly  to  piety  and  usefulness ;  and  you  may 
become  impatient  for  a  change.  Would  it  not  be  better,  he  will  say, 
that  you  should  command  more  ease  and  comfort ;  that  your  talents  of 
thinking  and  of  speaking  should  be  more  powerful ;  that  you  should 
enjoy  a  ministry  and  a  society  of  a  more  intellectual  or  of  a  more 
stirring  and  exciting  character  ?  How  often  do  we  give  way  to  such 
Tain  and  wicked  imaginations  as  these  ;  and  forget,  that  not  the  bread 
alone,  not  the  condition  and  privileges  of  life,  but  the  word  of  God, 
his  mysterious  providence  and  grace,  are  what  cause  men  to  live.  The 
just  shall  live  by  faith :  believe,  therefore,  and  make  not  haste  to 
change  your  present  order  of  means,  but  improve  such  as  you  do 
possess. 

Distrust  in  God  will  tempt  you  to  employ  unauthorised  means  of 
obtaining  relief.  It  was  not  agreeable  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
covenant,  that  our  Lord  should  work  a  miracle  either  to  satisfy  his  own 
hunger,  or  to  meet  the  desires  of  Satan.  How  often,  when  property, 
esteemed  necessary  to  comfort,  is  not  obtained  by  honourable  care  and 
industry,  is  it  sought  by  political  and  indirect  measures,  and  the  arts 
of  dishonesty ;  principle  is  surrendered  to  gain  the  patronage  of  the 
worldly ;  the  Sabbath  is  desecrated  by  business  because  six  days'  profits 
appear  inadequate ;  and  too  often  such  moral  hazard  is  braved,  as 
quite  opposes  the  petition,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  The 
Christian  must  never  adopt  as  the  motto  of  his  conduct.  Feu  atque 
nrfat.  He  must  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  the 
mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

Allied  to  this  use  of  improper  means,  is  the  temptation,  when  the 
mind  is  in  a  cold  and  worldly  frame,  to  wish  for  more  excitement. 
Some  have  desired  a  horrifying  ministry, ~  the  fire  and  the  whirlwind 
rather  than  the  small  still  voice ;  thev  have  turned  from  the  calm 
oracles  of  revelation  to  the  ravings  of  the  Sibyl ;  and  have  vainly 
expected  to  receive  benefit  from  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  rather  than  from 
the  voice  of  an  atoning  Saviour,  which  says,  ''  Father,  forgive  them." 
Some  have  prayed  for  what  they  term  more  law- work ;  some  to  be  shaken 
over  hell;  and  others,  that  some  dreadful  affliction  may  be  sent  to 
affect  them.  All  this  is  wrong :  it  confines  the  Gh>d  of  all  grace  to 
bread  alone — to  a  single  class  of  instruments,  and  entirely  overlooks 
the  fact,  that  more  spiritual  influence,  not  other  means,  is  the  blessing 
needed.     "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they 
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bdiere,  tkoogh  one  rose  from  the  dead."  If  the  present  instruments 
do  not  accompliah  the  desired  work,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
more  would  be  effected  by  a  change.  Your  taste  might  be  gratified, 
bat  your  heart  woold  remain  onimproyed.  Think  of  this :  neither 
gire  place  to  the  devil. 

Our  Lord's  reply  to  the  first  temptation  teaches  us, — That  the  Divine 
wiys  are  the  asar.  Israel  was  led  circuitously  and  in  the  desert ;  yet 
He  led  them  by  the  right  v7at.  That  the  Divine  rbsourcss  are 
inibite.  Dent.  viii.  3.  Bian  lives  by  all  the  agents  which  God  com- 
mands. He  could  divide  the  sea :  he  could  smite  the  rock  and  rain 
down  manna  and  quails ;  he  could  cure  disease  with  a  piece  of  brass, 
defend  the  helpless  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  and  preserve  their 
dmi  and  their  shoes.  He  never  failed  his  people  ;  and  he  never  will 
IttTe  or  forsake  those  who  believe  that  man  liveth  by  every  word  that 
proeeedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  All  the  springs  of  nature  and 
the  perennial  fountain  of  grace  pour  forth  their  streams  to  serve 
thoee  who  do  not  depart  from  him,  through  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief. 
That  the  Divine  promisrs  are  faithful.  Men  live  by  every  word  that 
piooeedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  "  Gk>d  is  not  a  man  that  he 
>lu)old  lie."  He  is  faithful  who  hath  promised,  and  what  has  he  pro- 
miaed?  To  supply  all  our  need.  Phil.  iv.  19.  All  temporal,  all 
■piritoal  and  eternal  necessities.  Shall  I  not  believe  him  ?  Shall  I 
not  repel  every  temptation  to  distrust  and  despondency  by  saying, 
"  It  ii  written  7"     What  time  I  am  afraid  I  will  trust  in  the  Lord. 

n.  The  second  class  of  temptations  to  which  our  Lord  was  exposed, 
"»ty  be  denominated  prbsumption,  v.  5 — 7. 

Ve  leave  it  to  the  speculative  to  conjecture  how  he  was  taken  from  the 
dciert  into  the  holy  city  and  set  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple.  All 
We  iniiit  on  is,  that  our  Saviour  really  ascended  some  eminence  of  the 
^*^^  building,  probably  the  porch  of  Solomon,  the  battlements  of 
^^^  Joaephus  tells  us,  rose  more  than  700  feet  above  the  opposite 
^7 ;  and  that  down  from  this  dizzy  height  he  was  urged  to  precipi- 
^  himself.  He,  however,  who  could  not  be  starved  and  tempted 
^^  despair,  was  incapable  of  being  fiattered  into  presumption  on  the 
^lic  guardianship  which  his  Father  had  promised.  He  knew  how 
^  Wmonise  the  precept  with  the  promise ;  and,  that  the  keeper  of 
^"^  waa  a  jealous  God,  and  would  not  be  tempted  with  impunity. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  type  or  model  of  those  temptations  which  are 
^^viBed  FRRauMPTuous,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
»«Pdled. 

'^  Christian  is  tempted  to  presumption  when  led  to  expect  an 
^'^'^^ed  good  which  is  not  promised.  Faith  is  a  belief  of  testimony, 
^  expeetation  follows  a  cunningly-devised  fable,  when  it  travels 
^^  the  rare  irord  of  prophecy.  The  Scriptures,  indeed,  are  fall 
^  (fOHM  s  blessings  for  the  present  aAd  the  future  life  aboond ;  and 
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all  aro  yea  and  amen,  in  Christ  Jesus.  Faith  may,  therefore,  without 
hesitation,  believe  and  possess  all  things, — believe  and  be  saved.  If, 
however,  I  imagine  it  to  be  necessary  for  my  good,  that  I  should  enjoy 
uninterrupted  health,  form  some  particular  connexion,  or  possess 
wealth  or  distinction ;  and  if  I  expect  these  things  because  I  desire 
them,  and  work  up  my  wishes  into  *  confidence — I  am  presuming 
because  I  am  not  trusting  6od*s  word,  but  prescribing  for  his  adminis- 
tration. I  must  not  tempt  the  Lord  my  God  by  disturbing  his  order 
of  government  with  my  sickly  fancies.  I  am  to  expect  what  is  written, 
and  no  more  and  no  leaa. 

Nor  may  we  expect  any  spiritual  advantage  which  is  not  promised. 
It  is  presumption  in  me  to  look  for  any  "  light  within,"  that  will  give 
me  a  new  revelation  of  the  Divine  will ; — to  pray  for  the  miraculous 
gift  of  tongues  and  powers — to  see  visions  and  hear  voices  to  assure 
me  of  my  interest  in  Christ,  or  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  with  respect 
to  my  path  of  duty.  I  am  not  to  conclude,  that  I  shall  be  exempt 
from  trials,  and  temptations,  and  clouds  and  darkness  ;  for  I  have  no 
promise  to  authorise  such  a  conclusion,  and  I  must  not  tempt  the 
Lord  my  God. «  I  may  pray  with  the  strongest  hopes,  with  a  resolute 
importunity  for  all  on  which  it  is  written — "  This  is  the  will  of  Grod 
concerning  us  ;"  and  for  nothing  besides. 

We  may  equally  presume  by  expecting  a  real,  a  promised  good,  with- 
out the  use  of  appointed  means. 

All  analogy  shows  that  we  are  connected  with  a  system  of  means, 
and  that  He  who  provides  the  end  prescribes  the  way  in  which  it  shall 
be  secured.  If  I  expect  therefore  health,  without  employing  those 
means  which  experience  and  science  commend  to  my  judgment, 
I  presume  r  ner  have  I  a  right  to  hope  for  success  in  secular  business 
without  discretion,  and  industry,  and  character;  or  for  social  enjoy- 
ment and  reputation,  without  qualifying  for  these  advantages.  Dr. 
Doddridge's  little  daughter  spoke  as  a  Christian  and  a  philosopher, 
when  she  said, — She  supposed  all  loved  her,  because  she  loved  every- 
one. 

Am  I  to  expect  all  spiritual  blessings  without  seeking  them  ?  Know- 
ledge without  thinking,  pardon  without  prayer,  hope  without  believing, 
and  joy  without  an  interest  in  the  atonement  t  Am  I  to  look  for  the 
gift  without  the  asking,  the  lost  treasure  without  the  search,  the  open 
door  without  the  knock  ?  Divine  blessings  are  to  be  obtained  in  God's 
way,  and  in  no  other ;  and  antinomianism  is  presumption,  a  tempting 
of  the  Lord  our  God.  If,  too,  I  would  be  a  blessing  to  my  family,  to 
the  church,  and  to  the  world,  I  must  seek  their  good.  We  must  be  as 
careful  in  the  employment  of  means  as  in  the  selection  of  ends.  They 
muBt  be  rational,  honourable,  scriptural ;  and  they  must  be  used  as 
means,  and  as  means  only.  We  presume  when  we  pervert  them  into 
ends.    The  golden  pipes  would  have  conveyed  no  light  without  the 
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licred  oil :  neither  is  my  spiritoal  welfieure  to  be  promoted  by  will- 
worship,  or  by  self-sufficiency,  any  more  than  by  indolence.  I  must 
not,  therefore,  tempt  God  in  seeking  the  good  of  the  soul  by  torturing 
the  body,  by  superstitious  rites,  and  self-righteous  principles ;  but  by 
pemtence,  and  prayer,  and  attendance  on  the  ordinances  of  grace ;  by 
•tadyand  stirring  up  my  heart  to  devout  affections ;  and  by  a  practical 
reliance  on  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

-Let  the  Christian,  then,  guard  against  presumptuous  sins,  that  they 
giin  not  the  dominion  over  him.  Let  him  remember,  that  the  mind  is 
prone  to  vibrate  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Before  conviction  it 
is  all  presumption,  and  he  that  has  no  religion  thinks  he  has  it  in 
abnnduice ;  after  sin  revives,  and  the  mind  dies  to  false  hopes,  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  to  despair;  "while  he  was  yet  a  coming,  the  devil 
tiirew  him  down  and  tare  him  ; "  and  when  hope  has  overcome  dejec- 
tion and  raised  up  the  soul,  the  temptation  will  be  to  presumption.  Thus 
the  pendulum  swings  with  many  till  the  time-piece  stops,  and  all  is  the 
■ilence  of  eternity.  Ever  then,  connect  the  promise  with  the  precept ; 
Mcority  with  watchfulness ;  faith  with  obedience.  You  will  thus 
pRierre  a  balance  and  travel  safely  ;  and  prove  you  believe  that  God 
i*  10  gracious  that  he  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  you 
^  able,  and  so  jealous,  that  it  is  a  fearful  thing,  tempting  him,  to  fall 
into  his  hands. 

III.  The  last  class  of  temptations  to  which  this  history  directs  us, 
K  woRLDLiNsss,  V.  8 — 10.  Tradition  assigns  for  this  third  assault,  a 
nionntain  some  fifteen  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Jericho ; 
^t  the  precise  locality  is  very  uncertain.  From  the  top  of  this 
^ence  several  cities  of  Judea,  no  doubt,  might  be  seen ;  and  some 
^tics  would  confine  the  vision  to  that  country  :  others  suppose,  that 
a  sort  of  phantasmagoria*  was  exhibited  by  the  mysterious  power  of 
^  prince  of  the  air ;  while  Beza  and  his  class  believe,  that  Satan 
P<nnted  to  some  of  the  most  renowned  cities  of  the  world,  and 
^^^bing  them  said,  '^  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt 
Wl  down  and  worship  me." 

In  whatever  way  this  splendour  was  displayed,  there  was  a  subtle 
appropriateness  in  the  temptation.  Our  Lord  was  to  inherit  all  nations, 
'^d  to  exert  a  universal  sway.  Empire  was  his  right.  He  must  reign 
^  he  has  either  annihilated  or  sanctified  all  other  power. 

%ae  was,  therefore,  great  plausibility  in  the  persuasion,  to  attempt 
*  "ieirer  way  to  a  tlurone  which  he  should  ultimately  occupy,  and  to  do 
*^^tge  to  the  power  by  which  the  glory  should  be  anticipated.  This 
^onld  give  a  spiritual  semblance  to  that  which  was  carnal  and  worldly ; 
^^e  the  promise  of  the  Father  appear  to  harmonise  with  the  tempta- 
^  of  the  devil ;  and  throw  the  sanctity  of  a  jus  ditnnum,  as  often  has 

*  See  Fttndiie  Begtined,  Srd  and  4th  Books— a  gorgeoni  descri^jitUm. 
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been  done,  on  dominion  obtained  by  infernal  artifices,  and  t 
unprincipled  usurpation. 

Satan  often  effects  by  worldliness  that  which  he  may  haye  I 
do  in  another  form ;  so  the  fable  describes  intoxication  as  lei 
adultery  and  murder,  sins  abhorred  in  a  state  of  sobriety.  The 
mind  is  prepared  for  either  despair  or  presumption,  or  for  bo( 
any  of  their  consequences :  it  is  a  soil  in  which  neither  the  i 
hope  nor  of  penitence  grow — ^nothing  congenial  with  hallowe 
tions ;  for  if  any  man  lore  the  world,  the  lore  of  Father  is  not 
Under  this  class  we  may  place  all  those  temptations  to  coveti 
to  ambition,  to  impatience  for  some  advantage, — like  Jacob  i 
deceived  his  dying  father, — to  inordinate  affection,  and  to  kr 
tone  of  piety,  which  so  often,  and  with  such  effect,  ply  C! 
professors. 

Worldliness  is  an  undue  and  an  idolatrous  affection  for  thingi 
in  themselves  may  not  be  sinfal.  Our  great  danger  lies,  is 
often  been  observed,  in  the  abuse  of  what  is  lawful.  The 
nothing  wrong  in  persons  buying  a  farm,  or  in  purchasing  ^tod 
entering  into  the  marriage  relation ;  the  evil  was  in  so  overrati 
importance  of  these  transactions,  as  to  excuse  themselves  from  t] 
of  mercy.  Oh  meet  the  temptation,  **  I  pray  thee  have  me  exi 
vrith  '*  It  is  written,  Thou  sbalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  ai 
only  shalt  thou  serve !" 

A  spirit  of  anxiety  and  calculation,  of  deep  interest  in  thi 
already  laid  up,  and  an  earnest  desire  after  more, — enterpiu 
largeness  of  mind  in  commercial  specalations,  and  timidity  ai 
tractedness  in  the  service  of  God, — an  estimate  of  character  m 
respectability  of  circumstances,  than  by  spirituality  and  he 
mindedness, — the  heart  least  at  home  in  acts  of  devotioi 
communion  vrith  the  Father  of  mercies, — where  these  things  [ 
there  the  mind  is  essentiidly  worldly.  Undue  attachment 
party,  political  zeal,  desire  for  popularity  in  the  church,  i 
ostentation  of  charity ;  regulating  denominational  profession,  an 
the  statements  of  doctrine,  more  by  interest,  and  fashion,  anc 
than  by  the  New  Testament, — ^whatever,  indeed,  tends  to  grat 
carnal  appetite,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  thi 
of  life,  are  all  attributes  of  worldliness.  Not  only  liie  first  § 
passion  of  virtuous  love,  but  inordinate  subsequent  attention  also 
duties  of  domestic  life,  form  strong  temptations  ;  Ihough  Mary  i 
into  the  Martha,  and  mothers  and  even  fathers,  as  they  fondly  1 
their  children,  may  not  altogether  keep  themselves  from  idols. 

Every  attempt  of  the  world  either  to  allure  or  to  terrify,  to  en 
on  our  affection,  or  time,  or  liberality,  must  be  met  and  of^Nisedt 
other  temptations,  by  faith  in  the  word  of  God.  Believe  the  p» 
seek  communion  with  spiritual  realities,  and  abhor  whslcw 
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diahoaonr  him  whom  you  are  bound  to  worship  and  serve.  Whatever 
^  emmeoBs  in  doctrine  and  in  form  of  worship, — whatever  unfits  the 
miod  for  devotion,  must  be  overcome  by  faith  :  ''This  is  the  victory 
^hat  orereometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  Believe  then  what  is 
^^ritten.  Temptation  to  worldly-mindedness  is  idolatrous,  and  shows 
SUUnic  presence ;  and  instead  of  recei?ing  homage,  must  be  eommanded 
to  get  behind.     Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  of  the  world. 

It  most  ever  remain  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  consolation  and 

encoongement,  that  the  Mediator  qualified  himself  to  sympathise  with 

lui  people,  and  to  administer  succour  to  them  under  all  their  tempta- 

titm.    We  ou^t  to  look  to  him,  then,  in  all  our  mental  conflicts  and 

t*uili--in  temptations  to  distrust — ^to  presumption-^Hind  to  worldliness; 

^  hold  hat  our  profession.     **  For  we  have  not  an  high  priest  which 

cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all 

pointi  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.    Let  us  therefore  come 

Udly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find 

gnce  to  help  in  time  of  need."      Such  contemplation  and  prayer  will 

fnnudi  us  with  strength  and  skill,  as  well  as  with  a  pattern  of 

toldierahip';  the  weapons  we  already  possess  in — ''  It  is  written." 

J.  K.  F. 


LDTHERANISM  AND  CALVINISM—THEIR  DIVERSITY 
ESSENTIAL  TO  THEIR  UNITY. 


BT  M.  MERLB  d'aUBIONB,  D.D. 


CConthmed  from  page  271.J 

V. 

^s  condiicts  us,  gentlemen,  to  a  fifth  characteristic — Calvinism 
"*%  either  in  its  principle  or  its  working,  something  decided  which 
^theranism  has  not. 

^  principle  of  Lutheranism  was,  to  retain  in  the  church  all  that 
^^  is  not  condemned  by  the  word  of  God ;  whUst  that  of  Calvin* 
^^is  to  abolish  in  the  church  all  that  is  not  prescribed  by  the  word 
^  ^.  Lutheranism  is  a  reformation  of  the  church — Calvinism  is  a 
'^''t^on :  or  it  may  be  said,  that  the  whole  difference  is  in  an  adcent, 
^^^^hennism  is  a  reformation — Calvinism  is  a  re-formation,  Luther- 
^^'B&i  took  the  church  such  as  she  was,  and  contented  itself  with 
•■■nug  her  blots — Calvimsm  took  the  church  firom  its  origin,  and 
"^its  Btmcture  upon  the  living  Rock  of  the  apostles.  Whilst  Luther^ 
^foa  hearing  what  Carlstadt  was  doing,  wrote,  *'  We  must  rest  in  the 
^'i^path,"  and  opposed  those  who  destroyed  the. images,  Carlstadt 
^  first  reformer,  as  early  as  the  year  1521,  boldly  reformed*  the 
^^tA,  at  Wittemberg,  of  which  he  was  provost,  and  abolished  the 
'^iv^  JiMges,  oonlGBssions,  fast  days,  and  all  the  abuses  of  Popery. 
'vhig^  nenly  at  the  same  time,  did  the  same  at  Zurich ;  and  mtm 
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that  which  occurred  here  in  Geneva,  I  will  content  myself  by 
peating  the  inscription  which,  daring  three  centuries,  from  1536 
1798,  was  on  the  waDs  of  our  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  which  expresses  bd 
than  I  could  do,  the  uncompromising  character  of  Calvinism, 
the  jubilee  of  1835,  it  was  to  have  been  restored  and  placed  in  * 
church  of  St.  Peter ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  done.     This  is  it : 

"  In  the  year  1535,  the  tyraimy  of  the  Roman  antichrist  having  been  overthro 
and  its  superstitions  abolished,  the  most  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  estabKi 
here  in  its  purity,  and  the  church  was  better  organised,  by  the  infinite  goodnei 
God.  And  at  the  same  time,  this  city,  herself,  having  repulsed  and  put  to  f^fjtxt 
enemies,  was  restored  to  liberty  by  the  special  interposition  of  God.  The  Con 
and  the  people  of  Geneva  have  raised  this  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memor 
these  events,  so  that  a  testimony  of  theur  gratitude  to  God  may  descend  to  t 
posterity." 

What  has  resulted  from  this  difference  between  Lutheranism 
Calvinism?  Two  very  distinct  courses,  and  each  of  which  has 
favourable  aspect.  The  course  of  Lutheranism  is  defensive,  success] 
that  of  Calvinism,  aggressive  and  subduing.  To  Lutheranism  beloj 
the  principle  of  passive  resistance;  to  Calvinism,  the  principle 
activity  and  life. 

Gentlemen,  is  it  necessary  to  remind  you  how  important  these  t^ 
tendencies  are  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church  ?  Need  I  insiBt  up 
this,  that  in  every  well-constituted  community  there  must  be  unit 
the  immoveability  of  principle  with  the  mobility  of  life  ? 

There  is  not  even  a  family  where  these  two  opposite  tendencies  a 
not  to  be  found.  In  the  domestic  state,  to  balance  the  decided  authori 
and  stern  command  of  the  father,  there  must  be  the  conciliating  ai 
indulgent  tenderness  of  the  mother.  The  same  is  required  in  i 
social  state ;  the  conservative  and  the  liberal  elements  ought  always 
be  combined. 

An  exclusive  immobility  leads  to  violence,  hatred,  and  revolotic 
Has  not  Charles  the  Tenth  taught  us  this?  An  excess  of  mobil 
conducts  to  levity  and  superficiidity,  to  agitation  and  pride.  Is  tb 
not  a  nation  which  demonstrates  this?  These  two  elements  are 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  whole  body,  that  if,  by  soi 
means,  you  were  to  annihilate  one  of  them,  it  would  soon  reappe 
In  France,  in  1830,  the  ancient  conservatives  were  exdnded;  a 
those  who,  during  fifteen  years,  had  played  the  part  of  liberals,  bees 
themselves  conservatives.  And  that  which  is  necessary  in  the  fC 
and  even  in  each  family,  would  you  wish  to  exclude  from  the  chore 
Would  you  wish  by  some  revolution  to  exterminate  one  of  these  € 
ments  ?  Impotent  conspirators !  Were  you  able  to  destroy  the  elemc 
of  Calvinism,  you  would  be  compelled  to  become  Calvinists  yourselTB 

But  without  doubt,  Lutheranism  had  much  to  suffer  duiing  d 
sixteenth  century  for  having  pushed  its  principles  to  the  extreme. 
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Halting  between  the  Bible  and  the  church, — between  that  which  it 
Aonld  cast  away,  and  that  which  it  should  retain,  it  held  a  difficult 
and  uncertain  coarse ;  its  reformation  was  never  able  to  attain  the 
liei^t  to  which  it  at  first  aspired ;  and  Lather,  with  a  character  so 
gay,  a  humoar  so  joyous,  had  nearly  ended  his  days  in  sadness  and 
trouble : — ^whilst  Calvinism,  having  a  precise  and  specific  object — the 
Bible,  nothing  but  the  Bible— advanced  with  energy;  and  Calvin, 
Farel,  Knox,  and  even  Zwingle,  died  with  joy  and  triumph.  What  a 
death  was  Calvin's!  How  a£fecting  were  his  parting  words !  Lutheran- 
iam,  paralysed  from  the  commencement  of  its  existence,  saw,  after  the 
decease  of  Luther,  its  eanservation  changed  into  9tagnation, 

The  Lutheran  princes,  unfaithful  to  the  glorious  memory  of  the 

fflustrious  Diet  of  Spire,  (1529)  opposed  any  extension  of  Protestant- 

iam,  and  were  backed  too  well  by  their  theologians.     At  the  present 

time,  a  new  society,  which  we  regard  with  a£fection  and  respect — the 

€hulama  Adolphus  Society — stedfast  to  this  Lutheran  principle,  strives, 

it  is  true,  to  sustain  the  Protestant  churches  which  are  in  a  declining 

state,  but  declares  itself  opposed  to  all  effort  beyond  its  recognised 

sphere  of  Protestantism,  and  consequently  to  all  proselytism.     It  is 

not  thus  with  Calvinism :   it   moves,  advances,  progresses ;   it  gains 

C'veiywhere.     Our  evangelical  societies  at  Paris  and  (Geneva  have  the 

CiKQtial  character  of  proselytism  ;  and  all  our  missionary  societies  are 

^  most  beautiful  fruits  of  the  spirit  of  Calvinism. 

Bat  above  all,  it  is  in  the  relation  between  the  two  churches  and  the 
P^Micy,  that  shoves  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  them.  Luther- 
^m  which  assumes  the  qfennve  attitude  with  regard  to  Calvinism, 
*^dg  on  the  defensive  with  regard  to  the  pope  ;  whilst  Calvinism,  on 
the  oontrary,  holding  out  the  right  hand  of  brotherhood  to  Lutheran- 
^  (^nly  and  boldly  assumes  the  offensive  against  Rome. 

Hekocthon,  when  at  Augsburg  in  the  year  1530,  said  to  the  cardi- 
^  that  there  was  but  little  difference  between  himself  and  the  pope ; 
l^thtt  an  immense  chasm  separated  him  from  Zwingle.*  Lutheran- 
^  with  which  the  idea  of  a  visible  church  possesses  so  much  weight, 
^^  be  able  to  capitulate  with  Rome ;  but  Calvinism,  which  owns 
^  Bible  alone,  must  stedfastly  resist  her.  Wherever  there  is  found 
^  >Qperstitious  fear  of  a  conflict  with  the  papacy, — wherever  extreme 
^^^^CQmspection  is  observed, — wherever  it  is  thought,  for  example,  that 
P'^idence  will  not  allow  Protestants  to  hold  out  the  right  hand  of 
^Dowahip  to  the  priests  who  reject  the  pope,  but  confess  Jesus  Christ, 
^^We,  perhaps,  hyper-Lutheranism  will  be  found :  but  that  is  not 
^  ipirit  of  Cidvinism. 
loipired  with  a  holy  love  for  souls,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  that 


*  Dogma  miniim  habemns  diversom  ab  ecclesia  Romana.    Parati  sumns  obedine 
^^^fikt  Bomaiue. — (Legato  Pontifioo  Melancthon.) 
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Borne  leads  to  perdition,  Calvinism,  three  centuries  ago, 
sword  of  the  word,  and  began  a  conflict  with  the  (mpal  power— 
of  life  or  death. 

In  spite  oi  the  constant  and  violent  opposition  of  the  most  po 
monarchies  of  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  redoubled  efforts  of  that  hie 
which  has  led  the  whole  world  captive,  Calvinism — like  the  yo 
David — advanced  against  the  gigantic  Goliath,  and  with  nothiDg 
sling  and  its  scrip,  but  the  smooth  pebbles  of  the  word  of  God, 
conquered  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Certainly  I  am  g 
for  all  that  the  Christian  princes  have  achieved,  and  espedai 
the  measures  of  the  immortal  Gustavus  Adolphus.  But  they  wi 
work  of  a  prince,  and  perhaps  were  undertaken  at  the  dictates  o 
pdicy .  With  us,  this  work  belongs  to  the  faithful,  and  is  the  d 
ftith.  Calvinism  saved  the  Reformation  in  disastrous  timet,  i 
will  save  her  again  in  our  own  days.  But  it  is  true  that  she  wai 
at  the  price  of  blood. 

Whilst  the  Lutheran  church  has  scarcely  a  martyr  to  name,  01 
counted  by  thousands,  and  their  fidelity  has  filled  the  best  Lai 
with  respect  and  admiration, — the  tender  souls  of  the  Speners  a: 
Zinsendorfs. 

In  Switzerland,  in  Scotland,  in  England,  and  above  all,  in  ] 
and  Belgium,  the  Inquisition  and  the  papacy,  with  their  dagge 
their  scafiblds,  have  covered  the  soil  of  the  Bible  with  the 
of  the  slain.  Calvinism  has  witnessed  it,  but  she  has  not 
her  head.  She  has  seen  her  children  yield  their  blood  wit 
looking  to  Jesus.  Christ ;  and  undismayed,  she  has  continiM 
onward  course. 

A  mandate  written  in  the  name  of  a  priest,  calling  himself  the 
of  Lausanne  and  prince  of  the  holy  empire  of  Rome,  (althou|^ 
empire  had  ceased  to  exist  at  the  commencement  of  this  centurj 
dared,  very  recently,  to  declare  in  this  city,.that,  '*  Always  and 
where,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  to  our  own  days,  the  chun 
Rome)  its  pontiffs,  and  its  priests  have  been  persecuted.  Th 
pontifib  and  priests  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  striving  for  the  conversic 
sanctificatioD  of  souls,  have  never,  since  the  origin  of  Christ! 
employed  any  means  which  the  Gk>8pel,  conscience,  and  reasoi 
demn."* 

Really  this  is  too  bad,  and  we  groan  at  its  falseness.  What 
you  to  give  utterance  to  such  language  in  this  city,  in  the  midi 
population  sprung,  so  to  speak,  from  the  victims  of  your  wheels 
racks,  and  your  knives !  We  are  accustomed  to  the  effirontt 
Rome,  but  never  before  have  we  had  such  a  sample  as  this  I 

Tell  us,  forgetful  people,  from  whence  came  the  bloody  appli< 

*  Mandate  of  the  Buhop  of  liSmsime  aad  Oeneva,  of  the  ITilrlisy,  IM 
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of  that  passage,  "  Constrain  them  to  come  in?"  By  whose  orders 
were  those  torrents  of  blood  shed,  which  from  the  constant  hearts  of 
the  Vaadois  and  the  Albigenses,  inundated  the  middle  ages  ?  Who,  if 
it  was  not  yoor  pope,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  Augnst,  1572,  in 
the  midst  of  the  celebration  of  the  nnptial  rejoicings,  caased  the 
tenerable  Coligny  to  be  butchered  on  his  knees,  and  sixty  thousand 
CalTioists  with  him  ?  Who  but  he  ordered  all  the  bells  in  Rome  to 
nog  a  merry  peal,  and  the  cannon  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  be 
fired,  and  medals  to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  that  massacre  ? 
Who,  in  1 685,  razed  in  France  more  than  sixteen  hundred  Protestant 
temples,  and  slaughtered  thousands  of  their  worshippers,  and  forced, 
myiiads  to  flee  from  their  native  land  ?  In  our  own  day,  who  forbids, 
in  almost  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel  ? 
Who  forced  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Zillerthal  to  quit  the  land  of 
their  fiithers?  Who,  in  Austria,  made  laws  against  conversion  to 
Protestantism  ?  Who  condemned  to  prison  that  Maurette,  who  last 
^ter  contended  here  with  the  priests  charged  with  the  reading  of 
yoor  mandate  from  the  pulpit  ?  Who,  two  months  since,  in  a  village 
hoideiing  on  our  frontier,  within  three  miles  of  this  spot,  caused  a 
poor  peasant  to  be  seized,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  last  of  all  sent 
to  the  galleys,  for  having  committed  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
'eidiDg  his  Bible  ?  Who,  not  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century, 
hut  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  condemned  to  death  Maria  Joaquina,  for 
having  denied  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
^tiation  ?  And  you  talk  of  Rome  as  a  persecuted  church !  and  you 
^  assert  that  she  has  never  employed  any  other  means  than  the 
^oice  of  conscience  and  the  power  of  persuasion  !  Men  of  treacherous 
lo^ories,  truly  1  When  you  persecute,  you  are  consistent  with  your- 
i^Tet.  Persecution  ought  to  be,  and  in  truth  is,  one  of  your  dogmas. 
No  one  ahall  rob  you  of  that  opprobrium,  no  one  shall  filch  from  you 
that  glory. 

Tour  church  is  the  church  of  executioners, — our  church  is  the  church 
^nutftyrsl 


AN  EPITAPH, 

AT   mSSINO,   BSSSZy   ON   JOHN    POaTBB,    TBOMAN,    1600. 

Learn  so  to  live  by  Faith,  as  I  did  live  before ; 

Leani  ao  to  g;ive  by  Faith,  as  I  did  at  my  door;       • 

Learn  so  to  keep  by  Faith,  as  God  be  still  thy  store ; 

Learn  ao  to  lend  by  Faith,  as  I  did  to  the  poor. 

Learn  so  to  live,  to  give,  to  keep,  to  lend,  to  spend, 

That  God  in  Christ,  at  day  of  death,  may  prove  thy  Friend. 
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Oh  come  and  mourn  o'er  Him  so  coldly  lying, 

O'erweep  those  wounds — ^those  wounds  our  hard  hearts  made ; 
Near  is  his  graye  unto  his  place  of  dying, 

Come  from  that  cross  to  where  our  Lord  is  laid, 
For  we  who  nailed  him  to  the  cross  may  come 

And  mourn  him  in  the  tomh. 

That  head  for  us  he  low  and  beamless  made. 

And  we  for  thanks  a  thorny  crown  set  there. 
Those  arms  to  embrace  and  saye  us  all  were  spread. 

And  we  took  joy  the  hands  with  nails  to  tear : 
For  us  a  spotless  robe  he  wrought — and  we 

Clad  him  in  mockery. 

Oh  see  where  sleeps,  with  all  its  sorrows  sleeps, 

The  face  more  marred  than  that  of  any  man ; 
And  Grief  (how  honoured !)  on  that  wan  brow  keeps 

The  pla^  she  held  in  life  while  yet  she  can ; 
While  cold  Corruption  entrance  there  to  gain 

Doth  wondering  wait  in  yain. 

Was  this  the  temple  that  we  built  for  thee, 

O  Lord  of  Life !    A  silent  sepulchre  ? 
Were  these  the  servants — Death  and  In^uny — 

Which  we  sent  forth  to  thee  to  minister  ? 
O  Jesus !  pity  us  who  showed  thee  none. 

Bear  with  us,  suffering  One ! 

How  calmly  there  thou  liest  down  ¥rith  Death, 
That  conquered  conqueror,  who  once  dreaded  none. 

But  now  beside  thee  watching  shuddereth. 

Trembling  at  that  which  he  himself  hath  done. 

That  pierced  side  heaves  not — the  heart  of  love 

Within  hath  ceased  to  move. 

And  are  those  lips  then  ever,  ever  dumb  ? 

And  have  we  dried  their  fountain  utterly  ? 
Oh  would  he  live,  again  among  us  come. 

How  would  we  hang  on  them ! — stay,  mourner,  see 
What  tears  of  joy  the  happy  dawn  hath  wept, — 

He  waketh  who  hath  slept ! 

The  earth  that  was  erewhile  his  tottering  bier, 
Hung  with  the  pall  of  that  death-dark  eclipse. 

Revives  with  him,  and  rolling  back  her  fear, 
g^les  on  that  smiling  Sabbath  mom  whose  lips 

Rejoicing  say — "  Thou  shalt  hot  be  again 

A  Saviour's  place  of  pain." 

R.  A.  V. 
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The  Sacraments.  An  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Symbolic  InstitU" 
tioMofthe  Christian  Reliffion,  usually  called  The  Sacraments.  By 
Sobert  HaUey,  D,D.  Part  L  Baptism.  London :  Jackson  and 
Walford.     [Congregational  Lecture  :  Tenth  Series.] 

sacoND  NOnCB. 
{Returned  from  page  213.) 

Vi  b^an  this  paper  with  the  intention  of  securing  all  the  brevity 
which  oar  scanty  time  demanded ;  but  the  interest  of  the  subjects 
^I'CQBsed,  and  still  more,  their  admirable  treatment  in  Dr.  Halle/s 
volume,  ha?e  beguiled  our  prudence,  and  caused  us  to  linger,  examine, 
ind  admire,  when  we  should  have  hastened  on.  With  the  remaining 
lectures,  we  must  be  more  perfunctory. 

The  third  lecture — that  on  **  Jewish  baptism'* — ^is  not  less  able  or 

^  candid  than  those  we  have  noticed ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  it, 

^^^ttB  with  no  small  force  on  the  modern  question  of  the  subjects  of 

^SiriBtum  baptism.     The  evidence  adduced  in  the  lecture,  especially 

^e  beginning  of  it,  is,  however,  necessarily  so  wide  and  discursive, 

^  to  compress  it  would  be  unsatisfactory ;  and  we  can  do  no  other 

than  advise  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  it,  to 

P^nise  the  lecture  for  themselves.    We  observe  with  pleasure  that,  in 

P^es  147  and  148,  Dr.  Halley  has  ezpre|sed  a  view  of  our  Lord's 

intention  in  saying,  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,"  &c.,  which 

^^rds  with  that  we  just  now  offered,  viz.,  that  he  meant  Nicodemus 

^  understand  he  must  confess  as  well  as  believe.     We  must  own 

^^rsehes  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  for  a  new  explanation — and,  as  we  think, 

*  correct  one— of  the  obscure  question  proposed  to  Nicodemus  :  *'  How 

^  a  man  be  bom  when  he  is  old  ?     Can  he  enter,"  &c.     Considering 

^c  prevalence  of  parables  in  the  conversations  of  the  learned,  we 

f^k  it  highly  probable  that  Nicodemus  did,  as  Dr.  Halley  supposes, 

'^tend  in  these  words  to  intimate,  by  a  figure,  his  difficulty  of  conceiv- 

^^%  that  the  Jew  needed,  like  the  heathen,  a  visible  regeneration. 

Already  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham — how,  like  Gentiles,  could  they 

?*^  into  the  new  relation  of  Israel,  and  be  introduced  into  the  coTenant  of  mercy  ? 

^^  oar  Lord  spoken  of  a  Gentile  as  being  bom  again,  Nicodemus  would  probably 

^^^  nnderstood  him  to  mean,  that  the  stranger  had  become  a  proselyte,  a  new-born 

^^  of  father  Abraham ;  but  for  a  true  and  legitimate  son  of  Abraham,  a  Hebrew 

^^  Hebrews,  a  master  in  Israel,  in  whose  veins  every  drop  of  blood  flowed  pure 
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1  nnoontamiiuited  through  the  long  line  of  honourable  anoeitiy  ft 

triarchfl — ^to  be  bom  again,  to  be  brought  into  a  new  rdationt  t 

jrentage  and  a  nobler  ancestry,  must  have  appeared  as  inexplicable 

ould  have  been  for  a  man  to  be  bom  again  of  bis  mother  when  hi 

rejudice  of  the  Jew  was  deep  in  the  proud  heart  of  the  rabbi,  and  h 

«n  these  things  be?'    Was  he  to  renounce  the  descent  from  Abra 

to  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  a  stranger  ?    Why  should  a  child  ol 

another  parent,  be  baptized  and  bom  into  another  ftunily  ?'^ 


*  At  ilie  passage  of  which  this  extract  is  an  explanation,  ftmni 
the  most  important  and  interesting  doctrinal  sections  of  the  New  T< 
gratify  many  of  our  readers  to  see  the  late  *'  Bishop"  Heber's  views 
substantially  accord  with  Dr.  Halley's  as  to  the  obscure  question  put 
distinguish  most  decidedly  between  the  outward  and  the  inward  n 
lay  due  stress  upon  the  latter.  Dr.  Heber  believed,  of  course,  that  tb 
invariably  accompanies  the  sacramental  sign  where  duly  administere 
but  that  view  is  not  expressed  in  the  following  extract,  which,  with '. 
regard  as  a  valuable  elucidation  of  the  verse  under  consideration, 
which  immediately  follow  it.    **  A  great  deal,  I  think,  ot  surprised  m 
pride  is  perceptible  in  his  reply,  'How  can  a  man  be  bom  agi 
old  ?    Can  he  enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb  and 
then  endeavours  to  evade  the  obvious  application  of  our  Saviowr'i 
urges,  in  answer  to  this  command  of  Christ's,  his  age,  his  high  ch 
vileges,  as  a  native  Israelite  and  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  enc 
suade  Jesus,  that  a  man  of  his  age,  and  consequence,  and  respectab 
no  need  of  biqitism,  or  of  that  repentance  and  change  of  life  and 
baptism  was  the  sign.    '  How  can  a  man  be  born  again  when  he  ii 
suppose  that  at  my  age,  a  doctor  of  laws  and  a  master  in  Israel,  I 
of  this  sort  ?    What  tedious  ceremonies  or  probation  can  I  sabmi 
How  long  wilt  thou  keep  me  in  the  same  dependence  and  humilit 
of  children  or  heathen  converts  ?    What  yet  is  wanting  to  a  deso 
like  myself?    Can  I  make  myself  any  more  a  child  of  promise  ' 
Can  I  enter  a  second  time  into  my  mother's  womb?  from  wJ 
became  an  heir  of  Israel,  and  the  countryman,  perhaps  the  Idnni 
*  Verily,  verily,'  our  Lord  again  repli^^s,  *  1  say  unto  thee,  Exee? 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
said,  Alas !    old  man,  many  things  are  necessary  to  make  th 
which  thou  hast  as  yet  but  little  notion :  not  only  is  the  c 
regeneration  by  water  required,  but  a  great  and  spiritual  chan 
ftom  those  privileges  on  which  thou  layest  so  great  a  stress, 
Jew,  and  thy  descent  from  Abraham.    *  That  which  is  bora  o 
thy  mother's  womb,  of  which  thou  talkest,  thou  hast  ont 
Those  Jewish  promises  which  thou  inberitcst,  and  whereiv 
are  all  of  a  worldly  nature,  and  flesh  and  blood  cannbt  inhei 
'  That  which  is  bora  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit ; '  and  the  bin! 
introduce  thee  to  the  spiritual  privileges  in  which  the  Id 
'  Blarvel  not  that  I  say  unto  thee.  Ye  must  be  bom  again ; 
thou  art  bom  a  Jew,  thou  hast,  by  that  national  birth, 
kingdom.     '  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listcth,  and  thou  1 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  nor  whither  it  goet 
bom  of  the  Spirit.'    As  if  he  had  said,  Canst  thou  direct, 
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The  lecture  clones  with  eyidence  to  the  effect,  that  "  the  household, 
tbe  children,  and  the  servants  of  the  family,  were  haptized  in  the 
apostolic  sge,  when  the  head  of  the  £unilj  offered  himself  as  a  prose- 
lyte for  baptism."  The  evidence  is  ample ;  and  as  it  is  not  by  any 
means  prolMible  that  the  custom  was  recent,  we  think,  with  Dr.  Halley, 
that  it  harmomses  with  the  allusions  to  baptism  which  are  contained 
in  the  gospels,  and  that  these  allusions  may  even  imply  it.  Still  we 
see  no  difficulty  in  believing — indeed,  John  i.  25,  "  Why  baptizest  thou 
then,"  &c.y  almost  compels  the  belief — that  the  impression  was  preva- 
lent before  and  during  John  the  Baptist's  ministry,  that  the  ''  reign  of 
heaven"  wis  to  be  preceded  hy  a  general  sanctification  of  water ;  and 
the  ailosbna  may  therefore  be  accounted  for  without  a  reference  to 
proselyte  baptism.  Dr.  Halley  has  hinted  how  the  argument  in  favour 
^  hooaehold  Christian  baptism  is  confirmed  by  either  supposition. 
We  entirely  agree  with  the  following  propositions  extracted  from  his 
sanuntry  of  this  lecture : — 

**  llttt  premtuly  to  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  baptiflm  of  proselytes  was  customary 
^ooog  the  Jews ;  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  baptisms  correspond  in  many  par- 
^i^iilsn ....  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  baptize  the  infimts  of  proselytes 
^^Wttr  with  their  parents,  and  so  to  incorporate  them  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel ; 
^  thit,  without  h^itism,  no  Gentile  adult  or  infant  could  be  recdyed  into  the  con- 
S'^BitioB  of  bnel,  or  admitted  within  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord."— p.  160. 


^e  lecture  on  John's  baptism  has  satisfied  less  than  any  of  those 

^c  bsTe  hitherto  spoken  of.     Dr.  Halley  first  proves  that  it  was  indis- 

^minately  administered  to  **  all  applicants,"  and  '*  that  it  effected  no 

^^^'^oge,  moral  or  spiritual,  upon  their  minds."     So  far,  we  entirely 

,^S^  with  him.     Both  points  are  indeed  so  clear,  that  we  do  not 

^Qi^^ie  he  would  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  do  more  than 

*^  them,  but  for  their  bearing  (especially  that  of  the  second  point) 

^  the  question  of  "baptismal  regeneration"  under  the  Christian 

^^^OTkf,    We  also  perfectly  agree  with  the  views  expressed  at  the 

^d  of  the  lecture  (pp.  202 — 20^)  respecting  the  baptism  of  children 

^ilh  their  parents  by  John.     Their  own  baptism  under  the  circum- 

f^oes  in  which  John  appeared  and  acted,  would  have  been  an  anomaly 

Ui  Judaism  much  too  violent  for  probability.    But  we  are  not  convinced 

^  the  learned  author's  argument  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  John's 


^  the  wind  of  heaven  ?  Canst  thou  command  its  free  and  blessed  breezes  to  visit 
|*e  Jews  alone  ?  Yea,  thou  knowest  not  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth ; 
°^thoa  hesrest  the  sound  thereof, — ^that  sound  which  is  gone  forth  into  all  lands, 
^  ss  te  as  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Can  earthly  wisdom  find  it,  or  can  the  works 
^*<a  produce  it  ?  No ;  it  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  Jew  and  Greek,  Pharisee 
*^i4aiitor,  are  bom  of  the  Spirit,  they  know  not  how,  and  are  purified  1^  its  inTi- 
"^  HiJMBce,  wiudi  is  known  oaly  by  Hs  effects,  sad  the  finul  that  It  gMMittes.' 
*•  1.  VOL,  IX.  3  B 


» 
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baptism  with  that  of  the  apostles  as  commissioiied  by  oar  Lor 
his  resurrection.  We  may  have  perased  it  under  prepossession ; 
have  carefully  considered  all  that  he  has  advanced  upon  the  i 
and  though  sensible  of  the  candour  and  the  skill  with  which  hi 
ment  is  conducted,  are  rather  confirmed  than  otherwise  in  O) 
viction  that  the  two  baptisms  are  essentially  distinct.  That  the} 
is,  in  our  view,  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  belonging  to  d 
dispensations,  and  their  respecting  distinct  and  different  credend 

1 .  John's  baptism  and  Christian  baptism  belong  to  different 
sations.  As  under  the  designation  '*  Christian  baptism"  we 
only  that  which  was  administered  by  our  Lord's  apostles  and 
quent  ministers,  pursuant  to  his  crucifixion,  in  Matt,  zxviii.  19, 
of  course  consider  that  the  baptism  administered  by  his  d 
before  his  crucifixion  was  also  distinct  from  that  they  afterwai 
ministered.  We  are  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  John's  baptism,  and  that  administered 
Lord's  disciples  during  his  own  earthly  ministry.  Both  were 
tiaUy  Jewish — for  as  a  prophet  our  Lord  was  not  sent  but  to  t 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel — and  both  were  merely  preparat 
a  coming  dispensation,  not  initiatory  into  it.  Neither  of  tiiem, 
fore,  answered  completely  to  the  idea  of  proselyte  baptism :  th 
sented,  indeed,  a  theory  of  discipleship,  which  that  also  did ;  bi 
did  not,  like  it,  introduce  to  a  new  and  separate  religious  c 
nion.  This,  however.  Christian  baptism  did ;  and  its  so  doii 
stitutes,  we  think,  an  essential  difference  between  it  and  thoi 
which  it  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Halley. 

It  may  be  that  this  representation  of  our  Lord's  personal  d: 
ship  by  baptism  (John  iv.  1,  2)  will  not,  at  first  view,  be  satis 
to  many  of  our  readers.  But  let  them  consider  a  little.  If 
baptism  was,  as  Dr.  Halley  thinks,  identical  with  Christian  bi 
and,  for  the  period  preceding  the  great  day  of  Pentecost,  a 
initiation  into  it,  as  he  argues,  p.  1 99,  then  our  Lord  was  both  ti 
ject  and  the  institutor  of  the  same  rite,  which  seems  an  incon 
He  was,  moreover,  on  this  view,  the  founder  of  a  new  dispen 
while  he  was  a  subject  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  initiated  disdpl 
a  new  dispensation  before  the  old  one  was  abrogated ;  both  of 
views  are,  in  our  judgment,  unsanctioned  by  the  New  Testamei 
at  best  seem  to  involve  the  violation  of  propriety.  Our  Lord  a] 
from  the  gospels,  to  have  sustained  a  purely  prophetic  characte 
character  of  a  Divine  teacher  sent  from  God — until  his  sacrifl 
accomplished ;  for  we  do  not  regard  his  judgment  respecting  tl 
of  the  Sabbath — or  his  forgiveness  of  sins— or  his  declaration 
thief  upon  the  cross,  as  exceptions  to  that  view ;  nor  do  we  k 
any  divine  who  would  urge  that  they  were  so.  Certainly  all  tka 
were  acta  which  might  haye  been  just  as  well  performed  by  Ua 
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if  the  Mosaic  diBpensation  had  not  been  on  the  verge  of  its  removal ; 
and  they  were  not  a  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  it  waa  to  be  re- 
mofed.  His  acts  after  his  resmrection  are,  however,  of  an  essentially 
diierent  character.  In  these,  we  see  nothing  of  the  teacher  sent  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  hoose  of  Israel — confirming  his  heavenly  doctrine 
\tj  worin  which  bore  witness  of  his  mission — bat  we  see  Jesns,  who 
hid  heen  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  restricting  his  communication  to  those 
vho  were  faithful  to  him  after  death,  convincing  them  that  he  was 
indeed  risen  from  the  dead,  and  imparting  to  them  a  commission, 
whidi,  though  he  had  announced  it  to  them  before,  prophetically,  he 
now  first  instituted,  confirming  their  official  faith  and  obedience  by  a 
Binde  witnessed  by  themselves  alone,  (John  xxi.  4 — 12,  Matt.  iv. 
\9,)  and  directing  them  when  and  where  their  commission  should  be 
opened.  All  this,  especially  as  it  is  confirmed  by  the  considerations 
^Uch  we  shall  presently  adduce  relative  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  economy,  forbids  us  to  conclude  that  the  previous  baptisms 
of  John  and  of  our  Lord's  disciples,  were  strictly  Christian  rites.  They 
^^  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  merely  Jewish  preparatives,  though 
'^cceiearily  illuminated  with,  and  reflecting  a  measure  of  that  more 
^unple  spiritual  glory  which  was  about  to  burst  upon  the  world. 

Bot  some  man  wiH  say — If  so,  then  the  apostles  themselves,  Paul 
ttcepted,  never  received  Christian  baptism  !  If  the  loss  of  this  rite 
^  of  any  consequence  to  them,  we  fear  they  incurred  that  conse- 
^cnoe.  But  what  imaginable  disadvantage,  we  would  ask,  could  the 
^'nuaiion  of  the  ordinary  outward  rite  be  to  those  who  were  visibly 
^^tiIed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  their  Master's  promise  ? 
^^  hold,  moreover,  that  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  analogy  and 
Propriety  that  the  first  apostles  should  have  been  baptized  with  water, 
^ti  John  the  Baptist  baptized  with  water  unto  repentance? — by  whom? 
^  who  could  have  baptized  the  twelve  with  water,  into  the  name 
^  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  unless  it  were  our 
^^  himself,  when  he  commissioned  them  ?  But  this  would  have 
"^  him  the  minister  of  that  economy  of  which  he  was  the  founder ; 
^  their  baptism  with  the  Spirit  and  with  fire  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cott  was  a  form  of  initiation  and  of  designation,  selected  in  preference 
^  vstef  baptism,  doubtless  because  it  was  fitting  that  those  who, 
^'^  the  first  Christian  baptizers,  were  not  themselves  to  be  baptized 
«7  human  hands,  should  receive  a  public  designation  to  their  ministry, 
^^'itisive,  in  the  very  mode  of  it,  of  the  exalted  agency  by  which  it 
^  eonfenred. 

2*  John's  baptism  and  Christian  baptism  had  respect  to  different 
*^  distinct  credenda.  It  was  not  essential  to  baptism  that  the 
'^''9^  of  it  should  be  thereby  introduced  into  a  new  economy  ;  for 
^  moltitodea  who  received  John's  baptism  were  not  so  introduced. 
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Bat  it  was  esBential  to  all  baptism — whether  merely  prepa; 
that  of  John  and  our  Lord's  disciples,  in  the  days  of  hii 
mitiatory,  as  the  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  and  that  of  the  i 
to  itceive  its  signification  from  some  doctrinal  accompani 
pressed  in  an  appropriate  formula.  We  have  little  doabt» 
Afom  analogy,  that  the  formula  appropriate  to  Jewish 
baptism  was,  **  into  the  name  of  JehoTah,  the  Creator  of  thi 
and  the  earth ;"  or,  **  into  the  name  of  Jehoyah,  the  God  of . 
Isaac,  and  Jacob ;"  or,  **  into  the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  Loi 
their  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,"  &c.,  (Exod.  iii.  15,) 
equivalent.  The  formula  connected  with  John's  baptism  was 
**  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Acts  zix.  5)  who  was  to  oo 
though  he  pointed  to  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  &c.,  (John  i 
as  the  prophet  coming  after  him,  whose  shoe's  latchet  he 
WOTthy  to  unloose,  it  is,  on  several  grounds,  not  probable  (sec 
4,  5)  that  the  name  of  Jesus  was  included  in  it.  The  formu 
priate  to  Christian  baptism  is  explicitly  given  in  Matt,  x 
''into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
Spirit."  All  equally  implied  repentance  as  a  necessary  dut] 
receivers,  but  we  can  see  some  variety  in  the  form  of  this  r 
as  required  in  the  different  baptisms.  The  repentance  of 
and  Christian  baptisms,  for  instance,  while  in  connexion  i 
required  by  John's  baptism,  it  was  "  repentance  towards  G 
volved  what  that  did  not,  ''  a  turning  unto  God  from  idols  to 
living  and  true  God."  They  had  also  other  differences: 
baptism  and  John's  baptism  involved  obedience  to  the  whc 
Moses.  To  this,  John's  added  some  special  obligations,  (see 
11,)  especially  that  of  receiving  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  wb 
come.  Christian  baptism  required  the  observance  of  all  thii 
soever  Christ  commands  as  Head  over  all  things  to  his  chi 
Matt,  xxviii.  20)  and  as  referring  to  the  same  by  anticipatii 
xiv.  14,  21,  23.)  But  the  great  doctrinal  difference  lay  in  the 
ation  and  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  expressed  in  the  formula  of 
baptism.  The  Holy  Spirit  had  worked,  there  can  be  no  doa 
the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  but  he  had  worked  as  an  influi 
revealed  himself  expressly  as  an  object.  He  was  not  **  give 
church,  until  the  Christ  was  glorified.  (John  vii.  39.)  The 
graces  of  God's  people  had  not  been  traced  to  Him  as  th* 
conscious  "giver"  of  them,  who  might  be  grieved,  and  who ' 
loved  and  obeyed.  Lastly,  the  name  "Son  of  GKkI"  indue 
full  import,  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  from  the 
its  evidence,  (Rom.  i.  4,)  the  world's  assurance  of  the  last  ji 
(Acts  zvii.  31,)  and  the  tj^  and  earnest  of  the  resurrectk 
saints  to  life  everlasting.  (1  Cor.  xv.  20.)  How  eaaentia 
Chriftian  doctrine,  as  such,  our  Lord's  resurrection,  a»  a  J 
m»j  be  seen  fhmi  Acts  li.  24,  VL  \  Vn.  \S  \  iv.  2, 10 ;  1  Cor. 
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12—20.  The  above  is  all  that  we  have  room  for  in  evidence  of  the 
doetiimd  enlargement  and  distinction  expressed  in  the  Christian 
fonnnls.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  induce  and  guide  further  investiga- 
tion. We  close  this  branch  of  our  argument  with  the  inquiry  :^or 
what  purpose  did  our  Lord  command  the  apostles  to  tarry  at  Jeru- 
nlem,  "waiting  for  the  promise  of  the  Father/'  (Acts  i.  4,)  until  they 
were  ordained  with  power  from  on  high,  (Lirke  xxiv.  49,)  if  it  was 
not  that  they  might  be  qualified  for  a  new  ministry,  which  should 
gather  disciples  by  a  new  baptism  ?  We  do  not  say  that  this  question 
cm  be  certainly  answered ;  but  it  can  be  answered  vnth  as  much 
piobahUity  as  others  which  are  introduced  into  the  subject  now  under 
cooflkleration ;  and  the  fact  must  have  had  some  reason.  It  would 
i^m  that  the  apostles  ceased  for  the  time  to  baptize :  but  why,  if  the 
old  baptism  continued  valid?  Why  this  pause,  this  check?  Was  it 
^Qse  they  were  waiting  to  be  endued  with  power  to  do  an  old  thing 
better  than  before,  or  a  new  thing  altogether  ? 

We  have  omitted,  we  perceive,  to  mention  another  most  important 

^^<Hi<nae,  one  so  essentially  involved  in  the  didactics  of  Christian 

^^iae^Ieship  as  to  be  implied  in  the  Lord's  supper,  (1  Cor.  xi.  26) — 

^  Iioid's  second  coming.     This  was,  indeed,  announced  to  the 

^ples  before  the  crucifixion,  (John  xiv.  3,)  but  not  until  Jesus  had 

^^^istered  his  last  baptism  by  their  hands ;  and  it  appeara  to  have 

^^^^  one  of  the   many  things  which  they  were  not  then  prepared 

^  understand,  but  which  the  Spirit  was  to  show  to  them  for  the 

^toie  service  of  the  church.  (John  xvi.   12,  13.)     Were  this  the 

^J  addition  to  the  former  doctrine  which  we  could  clearly  prove, 

^^  Yoald,  with  all  that  is  implied  in  it,  denote  so  great  a  revolution 

^  the  fiuth  and  prospects  of  God's  people  as  to  justify  our  designat- 

^  the  system   of  doctrine  of  which  it  forms  part,  as  a   distinct 

*y^tem.    Added  to  the  particulars  before  mentioned,  it  constitutes  a 

^*^*ibd  and  essential  difierence. 

'Ome  views,  as  we  have   intimated,  Dr.  Halley's    argument  has 

'^her  confirmed  than  impaired.    We  have  endeavoured — ^as  he  says, 

V^  182,  it  devolves  on  those  who  maintain  that  the  baptisms  of  John 

•'^d  the  apostles  were  different — *  to  show  the  difference.*   We  approve 

^  bis  correction  (pages  183  and  following)  of  Dr.  Pusey's  interpreta- 

^^  of  Matt.  iii.  2.     We  agree  also  with  some  of  his  strictures  on 

'If.  Hall's  arguments,  especially  those  which  bear  upon  that  able 

^^W»  interpretation  of  Matt.  iii.  2  ;   and  the  inference  which  he 

^▼ed  from  the  non-appearance  of  an  express  and  formal  institution 

^  John's  baptism.     We  feel,  moreover,  that  in  one  or  two  other 

I'^eakrB,  Mr.  Hall  has  mixed  day  with  his  iron  in  the  construction 

^  his  argument.     But  Dr.  Halley  has  not,  in  our  judgment,  invalir 

^^^  Hr.  Hall'a  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  particulars ;  and  in  assailing 

1*^  last  two,  it  aeems  to  us,  he  has  entirely  exposed  his  own  position. 

'^  in  discutiing  Acts  xix.  1—6,  to  which  Mr.  Haffs  fifth  liiiA  ratti 
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particulars  refer,  he  has  not  only  candidly  acknowledged  tl 
twelve  men  there  spoken  of  were  re-baptized,  but  has  also  ad 
that  "  if  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  St.  Paul,  or  an 
insj^red  teacher,  knowingly  re-baptized  any  who  had  duly  and  p 
received  the  baptism  of  John,  the  essential  difference,"  between 
baptism  and  Christian  baptism  "  is  incontrovertibly  proved.'* 
course,  supposes  that  these  twelve  men  had  not  ^*  duly  and  p 
received"  John's  baptism.  He  thinks  it  may  be  inferred  fir 
context  that  they  were  baptized  by  ApoUos,  who  knew  oi 
baptism  of  John,  subsequently  to  the  opening  of  the  apostle 
mission ;  and  that  their  baptism  was  invalid,  because  it  was  i 
antiquated  rite.  Admitting  for  argument's  sake  Dr.  Halley's  ini 
we  cannot  see  that  it  shuts  us  up  to  his  conclusion.  Suet 
elusion,  supposing  what  Dr.  Halley  supposes,  the  identity  of  i 
baptisms,  attributes  more  to  the  mere  form  of  the  rite,  than  the 
of  Christianity  warrants.  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  an^ 
but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  li 
Halley  admit  that  all  who  were  baptized  with  John's  baptis 
re-baptized  by  the  apostles  ?  No,  he  expressly  asserts  the  oo 
"Neither  the  apostles,  nor  the  first  disciples  who  were  ChiiM 
the  resurrection,  were,"  says  "  he,  re-baptized."  It  was  not  n< 
in  their  case — they  had  been  baptized,  and  with  a  baptism  ess 
identical.  These  twelve,  then,  had  been  baptized  with  a  1 
essentially  identical :  and  Dr.  HaUey  believes,  that  under  the  CI 
dispensation, — the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit, — the  essentials 
was  of  less  moment  than  the  variation  of  the  formula ;  and  a  1 
which  was  essentially  Christian  bad  become  extinct,  because 
perfect  formula  had  been  appointed.  Supposing  the  two  b 
to  be  essentially  distinct,  we  can  understand  why  Paul  she 
baptize  the  twelve  disciples ;  but  on  Dr.  Halley's  theory  q 
essential  identity,  we  cannot  reconcile  the  subordination  of  th 
to  the  letter  with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  We  cannot 
that  these  twelve  were  re-baptized,  on  any  principle  which  wo 
require  the  re-baptism  of  all  the  multitudes  who  were  baptized  • 
in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins. 

But  Ib  it  really  so  clear  that  Apollos  had  baptized  these  t 
There  is  a  good  primd  facie  case  for  it ;  but  we  doubt  if  it  is  ai 
more.  The  context  suggests  that  it  was  probably  so  ;  but  let 
the  facts  and  probabilities  which  a  closer  consideration  of  it  si 
Ephesus  was  the  abode  of  these  men ;  Apollos  was  from  Ales 
why  should  Ephesus  derive  the  doctrine  and  baptism  of  Job 
Alexandria  ?  It  was,  as  the  apostolic  history  shows,  in  the  hi 
from  Syria. 
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look  to  the  End:  or.  The  Benneti  Abroad.     By  Mr$.  EllU.     Two 
vokmei.     Post  8vo.     London  :  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 

CHRiariANB  are  divided  in  their  opinion  concerning  the  lawfdhiess 
of  retding  works  of  fiction.  While  some  act  on  the  apostolic  maxim, 
"To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  and  feel  no  scrapie  of  conscience  on 
the  robject ;  others  utterly  repudiate  fictitious  productions,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  a  yery  few,  which,  from  early  prejudice,  or 
powerful  recommendation,  have  been  suffered  to  enter  their  family 
circle.  If  fiction  be  proscribed  because  it  is  fiction,  and  because,  in 
its  Tery  essence,  it  is  criminal ;  then  all  fiction  should  be  proscribed,  as 
ererj  fiction  is  criminal.  But  if  books  of  this  class  be  disapproved  of 
beeraie  of  faults  which  attach  to  them  as  accidents,  while  select 
imtiQces  are  tolerated  because  of  their  excellence,  the  objection  is  of 
t  difoent  character.  In  this  case,  works  of  fiction,  when  they  are 
good,  are  to  be  welcomed ;  when  they  are  bad,  to  be  condemned. 
With  this  opinion  we  agree.  But  some  persons  think  that  fiction  is  in 
itielf  imlawfiil,  and  is  to  be  regarded  by  Christians  as  a  forbidden 
ind^nce.  In  the  present  day,  this  is  a  question  of  no  slight 
importance,  from  the  rank  which  works  of  this  class  occupy  in  our 
itttionsl  literature ;  we  shall  therefore  devote  a  page  or  two  to  a  sober 
humiliation  of  the  subject. 

Thoie  who  include  idl  works  of  fiction  in  their  sweeping  condemna- 
&Q  lometimes  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  difference 
^'^een  fiction  and  falsehood.  All  tales  or  stories,  according  to  their 
plitteology,  are  lies.  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  sach  a 
'^Atement.  The  essence  of  a  lie,  is  the  intention  to  deceive;  but 
^<m  deceives  no  one.  Falsehood  is  the  opposite  of  trath ;  fiction  is 
^  the  opposite  of  fact.  The  excellence  of  fiction,  in  a  critical 
*>timate  of  its  merits,  consists  in  its  adherence  to  trath :  it  is  a  repre- 
*QBtation  of  that  which  takes  place  constantly  around  us.  Without 
thii  truth-like  character  it  cannot  please.  If  the  productions  of  the 
^'^^Agination  are  to  be  rejected  on  this  ground,  then,  to  be  consistent,  we 
^Qst  renounce  painting  also ;  for  it  is  a  fiction  presented  to  the  eye ; 
*^  we  do  not  see  how  a  consistent  objector  to  fiction,  can  look  with 
^^placency  on  a  picture.  On  the  same  principle  almost  all  poetry 
^Qtt  be  abandoned ;  at  least  every  thing  which  involves  a  tale  or  a 
^^k;  and  all  the  bold  tropes  of  rhetoric,  especially  the  metaphor  and 
I^'^^^topopoeia :  for  if  fiction  be  a  lie,  the  mere  accident  of  its  being 
'horned  by  a  poetical  dress  will  not  make  it  true. 

It  ii  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  many  parts  of  our  blessed 
^i^'s  instractions  were  fictions  ;  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  for 
Stance,  and  that  of  the  prodigal  son.  The  contrary  cannot  be  shown. 
'^  it  be  replied,  that  the  Saviour  would  not  descend  so  low  as  to  employ 
*^  an  instniment,  it  is  only  assuming  that  which  is  to  be  proved. 
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In  these  beautiful  parables,  and  in  many  others,  he  probably  mc 
as  illustrations  of  his  doctrines,  circumstances  which  had  often  c 
just  as  the  writer  of  fiction  does  now.  But  the  eyents  may  i 
happened  in  the  precise  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned : 
we  never  consider  Christ  in  his  parables  as  narrating  an  histori 
but  as  illustrating  a  sentiment  by  a  probable  representation  of  ii 

A  common  objection  to  works  of  fiction  is,  that  they  pies 
and  exaggerated  views  of  human  life ;  that  they  give  an  unda 
nence  to  the  passion  of  love ;  and  so  colour  and  heighten  th 
they  describe  as  to  render  them  unnatural.  But  is  thia  a  i 
attaching  to  the  thing  itself;  or  is  it  only  an  error  or  a  wea] 
the  artist,  who  deforms  his  pictures  by  false  perspective,  ezai 
colouring,  and  caricatured  features  ?  If  fiction  be  only,  like  j 
a  representation  of  nature,  the  various  beauties  of  which  are  i 
arranged  and  combined,  according  to  the  will  or  fancy  of  the 
we  are  not  to  charge  upon  it  all  the  deviations  from  nature,  w 
the  consequence  of  ignorance,  or  want  of  skill.  Many  i 
imagination  may  be  found  in  which  the  characters  are  natui 
faithfully  drawn,  and  in  which  the  passions  are  not  unduly 
It  has  been  frequently  remarked  as  extraordinary,  how  little  \ 
to  do  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Waverlej 
certainly  occupying  no  more  prominent  place  than  that  in 
passion  does  in  human  hfe.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  6k 
have  mentioned  falls  powerless.  Those  works  of  fiction  w 
present  false  and  exaggerated  views  of  human  nature,  we  at 
readily  condemn  as  any  of  our  readers. 

It  has  been  said  that  works  of  imagination  excite  the  mind  to 
and  make  it  unfit  for  graver  and  more  important  pursuits.    J 
is  an  objection  which  deserves  serious  notice,  as  it  has  some  foe 
in  truth.     But  the  ejBSect  which  forcibly-painted  imaginary  set 
characters  produce  on  the  mind,  will  depend  very  much  on 
racter  of  the  mind  itself.      Where  there  is  much  inmginni 
influence  of  such  productions  is  great;    the  mind  is  faacini 
charmed ;  and  the  effect  is  not  unlike  that  produced  on  the 
intoxicating  drink.     Beings  of  an  order  so  keenly  snsceptiUi 
taste  and  sip  the  dangerous  beverage  with  caution.     Very 
draughts  would  be  injurious  to  the  health  and  to  the  very  eom 
of  the  mind.     But  we  have  generally  heard  objections  of  tl 
urged  by  persons  whose  solemn  gravity,  not  to  say  heavinea 
them  out  of  danger  from  such  a  cause.     The  greatest  and  moi 
mined  enemies  of  fiction  are  those  who  have  no  natural  taste  ] 
reading;  in  whose  minds  imagination  seems  to  form  no  ooi 
part.     Such  persons  are  the  victims  of  a  false  akrm.    They 
themselves  with  the  fear  of  evils  that  can  never  hiqppen.    1 
nothing  in  their  mental  constitution  on  which  imaginatife  vcri 
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Udce  hold.  They  are  themselves  an  antidote  to  the  poison  ;  and  all  the 
fiction  which  the  human  fancy  ever  created^  would  have  no  more 
deadly  effect  on  them  than  prussic  acid  on  a  marhle  statue. 

One  of  the  prejudices  against  works  of  fiction,  is  connected  with  the 
iKunes  which  have  heen  given  to  hooks  of  this  class.  The  very  terms 
novel  and  rdmance  produce  an  unhappy  feeling  in  some  minds :  and 
tl&iB  feeling  is  not  altogether  an  unreasonable  one.  The  old  romances 
-w^ere  unnatural  and  extravagant  representations  of  characters  which 
could  never  have  existed,  and  of  incidents  which  could  never  have  taken 
place.  The  novels  of  a  former  age  were  gross  and  immoral  productions, 
-wliieh  pandered  to  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature,  and  were  unfit  to 
t>e  read  by  any  delicate  mind.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  degree  of  dis- 
credit attaches  to  all  books  which  are  supposed  to  rank  in  the  same 
class  with  these.  Still  it  is  an  error  of  judgment  to  condemn  the 
S^>od  for  the  sake  of  the  bad ;  and  to  forbid  the  reading  of  works 
"w^liidi  inculcate  virtue  and  religion,  because  there  are  others  that 
^«ach  immorality. 

Perluqps  in  no  former  age  were  works  of  imagination  so  much  read 
in  the  present.   One  reason  for  this  may  be  the  vast  talent  which  ia 
iployed  in  their  production,  an  amount  of  genius  and  various  learning 
^nd  accomplishments  greater  than  in  any  other  department  of  literature. 
^^oob  in  which  the  highest  order  of  talent  is  displayed  will  always 
command  numerous  readers.     It   can   excite  no  wonder  that  such 
^OTels  as  those  of  Scott,  Edgeworth,  Marryatt,  James,  Dickens,  and 
^niwer,  should  be  read  not  only  by  a  multitude,  but  by  nations, 
^''nrilc,  however,  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  lawfulness  of 
ucdon  in  the  abstract,  we  do  not  view  with  entire  complacency  such 
^n  liarming  inundation  of  this  kind  of  books.     The  public  mind  has 
^oo  much   of  this  species  of  aliment,  in  proportion  to  other  and 
^boletome  kinds  of  food.    It  is  as  if  we  should  find  our  tables  covered 
^^eiy  day  with  syUabubs  and  confectionary  and  rich  wines ;  which,  how- 
ler delicious  they  may  be  as  luxuries,  would  ill  compensate  for  plainer 
^  more  substantial  viands.     The  real  evil,  we  apprehend,  connected 
^th  works  of  fiction  is  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  tempted  to 
iudol^  in  them  too  much.     Thus  the  mind  will  be  injured ;  as  in  the 
other  case  of  indulgence,  the  stomach  becomes  disordered,  and  the 
8^&enl  health  is  deranged. 

Ve  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  we  are  not  apologists  of  all 
^Ite  works  of  fiction  that  issue  from  the  press.  We  have  only  attempted 
^  ibow  that  there  is  nothing  necessarily  wrong  in  fiction  itself.  But 
"Ooki  of  this  kind  may  embrace  every  variety  of  excellence  or  of  evil. 
^^  productions  are  as  various  as  the  minds  of  their  authors.  They 
^  in  general  be  adapted  to  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  age  in  which 
^  are  jnoduced.  In  a  time  of  corrupt  morals,  they  abounded  in 
''^^ttioiia  dial^ue  and  incident ;  in  our  own  days,  when  vice  no  longer 
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dares  to  walk  barefaced,  but  shrouds  herself  in  a  veil*  and 
outward  decorum,  the  profligate  descriptions  of  a  former  oen 
not  be  tolerated.  Yet  the  novel  is  still  too  frequently  made 
of  conveying  sentiments  inimical  to  pure  religion,  and  nuu 
this  class  may  be  found  which  are  the  determined  opponen 
gelical  piety.  Such  works  are  evidently  the  offspring  of  pn 
are  written  by  persons  who  have  no  real  knowledge  of  religit 
All  who  profess  serious  piety  are  painted  by  them  as  morose, 
and  hypocritical,  concealing  under  an  outside  of  affected  i 
most  shameful  vices ;  as  in  Crabbe's  poetry,  all  their  vil 
poachers,  and  smugglers,  and  fraudulent  stewards,  and  co 
make  the  tragic  scenes  in  the  plot,  are  sure  to  be  Di 
Methodists;  and  whenever  Dissenters  or  Methodists  are 
they  are  sure  to  turn  out  rogues.  If  you  might  believe 
dissenting  community  is  composed  of  Tartuffes  and  1 
Others,  like  Mrs.  Trollope,  view  the  evangelical  party  in  thi 
England  with  the  same  inveterate  hatred,  and  make  e 
synonymous  with  hypocrisy.  Those  who  know  the  p 
slandered  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  ignorance  which  so  false 
persons  and  circles  of  which  it  has  seen  nothing ;  or  the  mi 
from  enmity  to  Ood,  libels  all  who  bear  his  image.  But  the 
be  unhappy  on  the  young  and  inexperienced,  who  often  t 
opinions  of  others,  and  adopt  them  as  their  own,  without 
examination. 

From  the  important  place  which  works  of  fiction  h 
literature,  it  wiU  be  seen  how  great  is  their  influence,  and  he 
it  is  that  some  means  should  be  employed  to  counteract  tbf 
the  worse  portion  of  them  may  have  caused.  This  is  to  b^ 
by  infusing  into  such  books  a  religious  spirit.  The  fashion 
will  have  its  course,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary, 
wise,  therefore,  to  make  fiction  the  medium  of  conveying  gQoi 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  religion  can  be  successfull; 
snch  means ;  but  we  see  no  rational  grounds  for  such  a  dot 
great  Teacher  so  liberally  employed  the  parable  as  a  means 
tion,  this  fact  is  itself  an  encouraging  and  decisive  ezaj 
interest  which  the  mind  feels  in  the  story,  instead  of  being  a 
to  the  reception  of  various  sentiments  connected  with  it,  ii 
predisposing  cause  of  their  reception.  Many  of  those 
which  are  made  on  the  mind,  while  it  is  scarcely  conscious  < 
produced,  are  not  among  the  least  stroug  and  durable  of 
sions  it  receives.  Our  knowledge  is  gained,  and  our  oj 
formed,  not  only  from  direct  teaching,  and  severe  reasonia 
by  the  critical  examination  of  abstract  propositions  whiel 
before  us ;  but  by  observation  of  facts  and  incidents ;  by  ac 
which  we  ourselves  bear  a  part,  or  in  which  we  observe  otben 
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nfiering ;  by  anconscioas  inferences  drawn  from  the  every-day  occur- 
rences of  life.     And  the  effects  produced  on  us  by  these  passing  events 
help  to  mould  our  characters,  as  much  as  the  lessons  we  learn  at 
Khool,  or  the  instructions  of  our  infancy.     And  in  the  same  indirect 
nuumer  we  extract  knowledge  from  books.     The  incidents  of  a  tale 
luLTing  for  the  time  all  the  appearance  of  reality,  the  mind  yields  itself 
to  their  influence,  as  if  they  were  real,  and  they  produce  on  it  the 
lame  effect  which  is  produced  by  actual  eyents.     Religious  truth  may 
therefore  be  as  successfully  conveyed  in  fictitious  narrative  as  it.  is  by 
the  pictures  of  living  society.     The  Christian's  domestic  circle,  the 
hotte  of  God,  the  throne  of  grace,  the  character  of  a  good  man  or 
voman,  the  beauty  of  virtue,  all  appear  as  real  and  persuasive  when 
'epmented  in  fiction  as  when  seen  in  the  world ;  and  the  instruction 
CQQTeyed  in  both  cases  will  be  the  same :  while  there  is  perhaps  this 
^vantage  on  the  side  of  fiction,  that  the  author  has  it  in  his  power  to 
UiTe&t  and  dispose  of  his  characters  and  scenes,  and  to  embellish  them, 
^  iQch  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  effect  he  wishes.     For  these  cea- 
^lu,  we  think  it  highly  desirable  that  some  more  decided  attempt  should 
«^  made  to  teach  the  most  important  religious  truths  by  this  means. 
The  work  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  these 
^enuurks,  is  almost  as  much  a  book  of  travels,  as  a  work  of  fiction.      It 
^^  a  medium  which  she  has  chosen  for  conveying  indirectly  to  the 
pohlie  her  own  observations  and  reflections  during  a  tour,  and  the 
^^^^sidence  of  a  winter,  in  Italy.  These,  for  reasons  no  doubt  satisfactory 
^o  herself,  she  has  not  given  in  her  own  person,  but  in  the  letters  of  a 
ycong  lady,  the  heroine  of  the  tale.     The  greatest  defect  in  the  book, 
^  in  the  management  of  this  matter.     £?a  Bennet  writes  to  a  female 
^end  in  Bngland,  and  gives  her  an  account  of  what  she  sees ;  but 
'^  Ellis  has  not  succeeded  in  sufficiently  identifying  herself  with 
^€r  heroine.     The  observations  are  often  far  too  profound  for  a  girl  of 
^hteen ;  and,  as  we  read,  we  quite  forget  the  fictitious  personage, 
^  think  of  the  authoress  only.     The  fault  is  a  slight  one ;  but  it 
^*>troys  the  deception  which  we  always  wish  to  impose  on  ourselves  in 
^^^diog  a  work  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Bennet  is  a  respectable  man  of  business  in  Jjondoo,  who  has 
'^  tn  his  children  by  consumption,  except  Eva,  the  heroine  of  the 
^;  and  a  "short,  quick  cough"  indicates  that  she  is  going  the  way 
^tihe  rest.  The  family  physician  recommends  a  milder  climate  during 
^  winter  months  as  the  only  hope  of  recovery.  The  father  seizes  on 
^  aa  the  sole  means  of  preserving  an  only  child  ;  and  the  mother, 
^ho  ia  always  tormented  by  imaginary  ailments,  and  whose  life  is  pro- 
'^^'^  only  by  means  of  Dr.  Darby's  pills,  seizes  with  eagerness  on 
^  prospect  of  change,  as  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  her  own  numerous 
^plaints.      Just  as  this  is  determined  on,   Eva's  uncle  Nathan 
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"  *  So,  Miss  Eva,'  said  he, '  you  are  going  to  kiss  the  pope's  toe ;  1  find  wonden 
never  cease  in  some  fEimilies ! ' 

**  Eva  looked  astonished ;  first  turning  to  her  father,  and  then  to  her  uncle,  with 
incredulous  alarm. 

"  *  Nay,  child/  continued  Uncle  Nathan,  *  don 't  look  as  if  you  were  abont  to  he 
tent  to  a  nminery.  The  case  is  just  this,  for  I  see  you  know  nothing  about  it.  In 
tome  families  the  wife  rules,  and  in  others  the  doctor.' 

« *l  only  vrish  the  doctor  did  rule  here,'  murmured  Mrs.  Bennet. 

'''Tour  doctor,'  continued  the  uncle,  'has  decided  that  you  shall  go  abroad, 
accompanied  by  both  your  parents.    Is  it  not  so,  Mrs.  B.  ? ' 

" '  Dr.  Darby,  I  believe,'  replied  Mrs.  Bennet, '  considers  the  change  likely  to  be 
beneficial  to  me  as  well  as  to  Eva.' 

" '  Oh  yes,'  resumed  the  uncle, '  I  understand  it  now.  Your  mother  is  ordered  to 
go  abroad,  child,  and  your  father  and  you  are  to  accompany  her.' 

" '  Mamma !'  exclaimed  Eva,  with  increased  alarm, '  Is  mamma  worse,  then  ?  1 
thought—' 

" '  Think  nothing  at  all  about  it,'  said  the  uncle.  '  I  find  I  am  wrong  again.  Well, 
you  are  all  going  abroad.  That  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  and  who  knows  but 
H  may  be  as  useful  to  your  father  as  to  any  of  you  ? ' 

" '  Indeed,'  said  Mr.  Bennet, '  I  have  felt  a  little  out  of  order  lately.  I  always  do 
abont  the  beginning  of  November.' 

" '  Yes,  that 's  the  trying  time,'  observed  brother  Nathan,  drawing  his  chair  a 
little  nearer.  '  I  believe  I  should  myself  suffer  severely  during  the  autumn  months, 
did  I  not  take  the  precaution  of  going  to  Margate  or  Dover,  just  for  the  day,  once 
every  July.' 

" '  A  wise  precaution,  brother,'  observed  Mr.  Bennet, 

"  '  Ton  say  right,  brother,'  continued  Nathan.  '  I  find  the  nervous  system  much 
invigorated  by  the  change,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  do  the  same.' " — vol.  L 
pp.  14,  15. 

Od  the  first  of  December  they  set  out,  not  without  a  great  bustle  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  elder  lady. 

" '  Precisely  at  half-past  eight,  the  coach  will  be  at  the  door,  my  love,'  said  Mr. 
Bennet,  taking  out  his  watch,  and  laying  it  on  the  table. 

" '  It  is  of  no  use  talking  to  me  about  the  coach,'  replied  Mrs.  Bennet, '  see,  Jane, 
what  are  you  doing  ?  I  knew  that  string  would  break.  Eva,  do  come  here  !  Is 
this  the  address  of  the  milliner  in  Paris  ?  Good  gracious !  Martha,  the  cork  has 
come  out  of  the  bottle.  My  basket  never  can  hold  all  these  sandwiches.  Eva, 
where  is  your  fur  ? — packed  up  in  your  trunk,  I  do  believe.  Give  me  my  keys,  dear ; 
I  must  have  my  keys  again.  Surely  that  is  not  the  coach  1  well,  the  man  must 
wait.     Am  I  really  to  go  without  a  mouthful  of  breakfast,  after  all  ?     Upon  the 

water   too !     Dr.  Darby  requested stop — look  there !     I  knew  they  would  tear 

the  wrapper  off  that  trunk.     Don  't  let  the  man  go  yet Mr.  Bennet !  Nathan  ! 

my  powders  !* " — vol.  i.  19,  20. 

As  they  travel  through  France,  Mrs.  Bennet  improves  rapidly  in  the 
French  language. 

"  With  the  help  of  the  phrase-book,  from  which  she  was  never  separated,  she 
oonld  now  ask  for  bread,  though  it  was  some  time  before  it  came ;  and  with  some 
difficulty,  for  eggs,  though  the  waiter  brought  her  twelve  instead  of  two ;  and  she 
regretted  that  the  expedition  with  #hich  they  propoied  travelling  forward  to  lUij, 
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vmild  render  it  necessary  for  her  to  commence  the  acquisition  of  another  language  be- 
fore the  had,  as  she  expressed  it,  thoroughly  perfected  herself  in  this.  But  not  only  was 
^e  Unguage  opening  upon  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Bennet;  the  habits  of  a  people  to  whom 
>lie  was  wflling,  in  the  secret  of  her  heart,  to  award  their  full  share  of  glory  in  being 
the  most  d^rilised  upon  earth,  were  beginning  to  dawn  upon  her,  so  that  when  her 
husband,  in  passing  through  a  small  town,  remarked  upon  the  word  *  Spectacle' 
lacing  10  often  seen  in  printed  letters  upon  the  walls,  she  readily  accounted  for  this 
phenomenon  by  saying,  she  had  observed  that  spectacles  were  a  good  deal  worn," 
— ToL  L  p.  99,  100. 

On  their  route  they  pick  up  a  companion  in  the  person  of  Clarence 
Mowbray,  an  interesting  young  man,  who,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
countries  throogh  which  they  pass,  is  very  useful  to  them  ;  and  who 
becomes  an  important  personage  in  the  story.  At  Marseilles,  they 
xoeei  with  a  cousin  Julia,  a  young  lady  of  genius,  who  adds  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  tale. 


C«l 


She  held  in  most  supreme  detestation,  railroads,  steam-engines,  cotton-mills, 

and  patent  inyentions  of  every  kind.    She  liked  old-fashioned,  picturesque  ways  of 

doing  things,  as  they  had  been  done  hundreds  of  years  ago.     She  liked  dilapidated 

^Hiildings,  fallen  into  graceful  ruin.     She  liked  water  to  be  running  to  waste,  and 

^bing  away  at  its  own  vagrant  will,  rather  than  dammed  up,  economised,  and  made 

by  man's  invention  to  tell  for  something  towards  his  ends.    She  liked  ignorance  in 

otKttttry  villages,  because  it  was  poetical,  and  rags  because  they  make  pictures.    She 

^ed  uncultivated  land  for  the  same  reason,  lean  cattle  better  than  fat;  a  donkey  she 

ivetfietred  to  a  well-fed  horse,  and  goats  she  regarded  as  infinitely  preferable  to  sheep. 

Sbe  liked  idleness  around  the  winter's  hearth,  and  just  a  little  drinking  at  the  pot- 

^'^Hiie  door,  or  under  the  a4Joining  elm,  because  it  was  natural,  and  one  of  England's 

old  prerogatives.     She  Gked  a  bandit  chief  better  than  a  brisk  tradesman ;  an  old 

'^Hch,  better  than  a  decent  sempstress ;  and  a  hero  who  should  ravage  a  country 

^h  fire  and  sword,  better  than  a  manufacturer  who  should  join  a  temperance  so- 

^^f  or  establish  a  school.    How  was  it  possible  that  Mr.  Bennet  and  such  a  person 

^'^  have  two  ideas  in  common  ?    Clarence  Mowbray  understood  her  better,  and 

^^  were  soon  the  best  friends  imaginable.* 

*"Tske  care  of  your  heart,  Eva,'  said  Julia  to  her  cousin  the  first  time  they  were 
''^c  *  I  thought  when  we  met,  this  interesting  companion  you  have  picked  up 
"*^  he  your  veritable  lover.    Is  George  Walker  at  all  like  him  ? ' 

"Poor  Eva  could  only  answer, '  No.'  It  was  a  little  word,  soon  spoken,  but  it 
^^^^11^  to  leave  a  bitter  taste  upon  her  lips,  which  lasted  long. 

"'What  is  your  lover  like,  then  ? '  asked  JuUa,  not  very  delicate  how  she  pursued 
^*  qoeition.    *  I  hear  he  is  very  rich.' 

***l  have  no  lover,'  said  Eva,  rather  warmly ;  *and  I  wish  you  would  not  talk 
***'rt  him  in  that  manner.' 

"*  I  thought  you  were  engaged !'  exclaimed  Julia.   '  I  am  sure  my  aunt  almost  as 
^^  u  told  me  so  hi  her  hist  letter.' 
"'There  might  be  an  engagement  without  a  lover,  I  should  think,'  observed  Eva, 
'         "^  lort  of  engagement,  at  least ;   and  in  my  case,  I  am  sure  it  is  nothing  more 
^"^^^^^hing  on  my  part,  that  I  do  know ;  but  my  father  and  mother  wish  it  so 
^^/"&c. 


^  now  having  introduced  the  dramatis  personse,  we  refer  our 
'^^^  to  the  Tolnmes,  in  which  they  speak  for  themselves.  But  we 
^^^^  nriat  the  temptation  of  showing  George  Walker  to  our  readers, 
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with  his  companion  Phipson.  Walker,  who  was  a  manufacturer  in 
north  of  England,  travelled  rapidly  to  Naples,  for  the  purpoae  of  m 
ing  with  the  Beunets,  and  boasted  of  his  speed. 


**  *  And  now/  said  George  Walker,  taking  the  guide-book  from  the  hands 
friend, '  what  is  there  to  be  seen  here  ?    The  weather  seems  to  be  clearing.    Cmmm  'I 
we  set  off  somewhere  ?  * 

'*  *  I  thought  you  were  going  to  the  new  cemetery,'  said  Eva.    '  You  will 
well  worth  seeing.' 

" '  We  can  see  cemeteries  at  home,'  replied  the  gentleman,  Tery  naturally, 
there  no  show-places,  no  lions  in  the  neighbourhood  ? ' 

**  *  There  is  Vesuvius,'  said  Eva,  *  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneom.' 

'* '  Ah !  yes,  now  I  recollect,'  said  her  cousin,  *  and  by  a  little  good  mi 
they  can  all  be  seen  in  one  day.    Phipson,  look  them  out.    Let  us  have  a 
and  four  horses  to-morrow.    Eva,  yon  should  see  my  greys !  you  never  saw  aiiiap-<^^ 
get  along  the  road  in  such  style  in  your  life!  *  *  *  * 

'*  *  Museum  ?    Phipson,  look  for  the  Museum,'  said  the  man  of  authority. 

"  Phipson  did  so,  and  reported  that  it  required  three  days  at  least  to  see:       ^^ 
properly. 

« *  Then  we  '11  show  them  it  can  be  seen  in  less,'  observed  George  Walker. 

**  *  You  have  no  urgent  need  to  be  in  haste,  I  hope,'  observed  Mr.  Bennet 

**  *  None  in  the  world,  that  I  know  of,'  replied  the  gentleman,  langhing, — *  bvt       "W 
are  accustomed  to  railroad  speed  in  England,  and  this  half.«sleep  way  of  diriiig  ^ 
doesn't  suit  you  and  me ;  does  it,  Phipson  ?','  ♦  ♦  *         • 

"  The  two  travellers  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel  on  the  day  of  their  < 
of  Vesuvius,  actually  within  the  space  of  time  they  had  allowed  themselves  on 
out.    They  had  both  their  watches  in  their  hands  on  entering,  and,  with  k>QlKS  ci 
extreme  satis£Eu:tion,  announced  what  they  had  accomplished. 

"  *We  made  the  horses  pay  for  it,  though,'  said  George  Walker,  'the  last  tlmt 
miles.  But,  dear  me,  this  pavement  makes  nothing  of  a  run.  I  wonder  what  my 
greys  would  think  of  it ;  eh,  Phipson  ?* 

**  With  this  they  both  laughed,  and  then  dinner  was  ordered,  and  good  wines  sad 
good  humour  prevailed  through  the  rest  t)f  the  evening,  for  they  both  felt  that  tbey 
had  accomplished  son(iething  that  day  worth  talking  about. 

"  *  I  hope  you  have  been  gratified  with  what  you  have  m«ii,'  observed  Mr* 
Bennet,  thinking  perhaps  within  his  ovm  quiet  mind,,  that  that  was  of  quite  as  maA 
importance  as  what  they  had  done. 

**  <  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been  delighed  with  Vesuvius,'  observed  Eva,.' oalytbs 
day  has  unfortunately  been  cloudy  upon  the  mountains.' 

**  *  Yes,  there  was  nothing  to  see — literally  nothing,'  replied  her  cousin, '  ontil  ^ 
reached  the  crater.' 

'*  *  But  yon  were  surely  satisfied,  then,'  said  Eva. 

**  *  I  suppose  I  ought,'  he  replied,  *for  the  guide  told  us  it  was  in  very  (tall  pl*7'  .. 
but  I  rather  &ncy  the  action  does  not  much  exceed  that  of  a  first-rate  steam-esfiB^  |^« 
Do  you  think  it  does,  Phipson?' 

**  *  No,  certainly.' 

"  *  And  as  for  a  show-place,  why  some  of  the  Low-moor  foundries  beat  it  sD  ^ 

nothing.'  |r^ 

**  *  I  never  saw  them,'  said  Eva. 

<*  <  Pompeii  we  did  well,'  observed  Phipson,  vrith  a  look  of  triumph.    <  We  Joi'  f^ 
tiuough  vrith  it  in  an  hour.    Not  one  minute  beyond.    I  said  bcdfore  wM^^ 
WW  fare  it  nigfal  be  dM«  in  SB  hour.' 
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'« than  wiite  aBotti»giiid6-book,  Pkipson/  obsenred  his  friend,  *  and  let  the 

kaow  that  thingi  em  be  done  differeDtly  by  some  people.' 

foQ  were  interested  in  Pompeii  ?*  Mr.  Bennet  ventured  to  ask. 

!feat  litile  place,'  obaerved  George  Walker,  pouring  out  his  wine.    '  Second- 

■t  of  honaea,  all  of  them.' 

UpaoB  shook  hia  head,  and  smiled.    His  mind  was  big  with  an  idea  worth 

dlplin^  but  alinoat  too  choice  to  be  giyen  out  without  caution. 

tim  were  pleaaed  with  this  ancient  city  ?'    Mr.  Bennet  asked  of  him,  not  at  all 

itanding  the  smile  which  still  played  upon  his  features. 

Pleased !     Oh,  yes  !'  he  answered,  and  then  laughed  very  loud — *  very  much 

d.    An  traveDers  are,  I  suppose ;  but  it  happens  that  some  are  not  quite  so 

taken  in  as  others.' 

iy  dear  air,'  said  Mr.  Bennet,  *  do  you  really  mean  to  say  there  is  any  impoaition 

ieihere.>' 

)kl  sir,'  replied  Phipton,  '  I  don't  My  anything;  but  I  suppose  I  may  ei^oy 

fl  opinion;'  and  he  laughed  very  much  again." — toL  iL  pp.  19 — 21. 


le  gieftt  object  of  Mn.  Ellis,  i»  to  show  the  influence  which  **  a 
lense  of  the  beautiful,  as  it  is  displayed  both  in  nature  and  art/* 
NH  the  human  mind.  This  she  has  done  by  exemplifying  its  effect 
iiennt  characters ;  and  has  shown  that  on  some,  its  influence  is 
is  and  even  prqudidal,  and  on  others  salutary.  The  grand  lesson  she 
les  is  that  we  should  discover  "  in  the  study  of  beauty  as  an  abstract 
Biple,  a  type  of  one  of  the  Divine  attributes — the  shadowing  forth 
tortal  vision  of  a  dim  semblance  of  the  beauty  of  the  eternal  mind." 
following  paragn^h  conveys  the  author's  meaning  in  her  own 
Is:- 


kid  it  aU  this  devdopement  of  feeling  and  of  soul  to  end  here  ?  Are  you 
Main  satislled  with  having  seen  the  sculptured  image  of  a  god  ?  And  because 
^  stood  upoB  the  shores  of  a  classic  land,  and  bathed  your  feet  in  the 
vtiea  that  have  borne  upon  their  bosom  a  Roman  or  a  Grecian  fleet,  are 
io  pause  here,  and  to  say  it  is  enough  ?  Enough !  It  is  nothing,  if  it  does 
Bid  yon  onvrard,  thirsting  and  unsatisfied  vrith  lower  things,  to  the  con- 
litkm  of  that  morai  beauty  vdiich  pervades  the  universe  of  mind,  and 
ki  happily  for  us,  may  be  found  in  the  darkest,  humblest  walks  of  human 
*iddi  may  be  found,  and  often  is,  in  our  seasons  of  deep  humiliation  and 
•■i  adorning,  elevating,  spiritualising  what  without  it  might  well  degrade  us 
i  kmest  state  of  suffering."— vol.  ii.  pp.  337,  338. 

A.  Ellis  is  an  authoress  of  established  reputation,  and  needs  no 
^  from  periodical  criticism  to  recommend  her  works.  The  present 
has  the  excellences  which  characterise  her  former  productions, 
dn  the  account  of  her  travels,  which  is  embodied  in  the  story,  and 
obiervations  on  the  natural  scenery  of  France  and  Italy,  on  the 
neri  and  customs  of  those  countries,  and  on  the  works  of  art  in  the 
Be  fdleries ;  there  are  acute  and  often  profound  reflections  on 
*^  which  are  incidentally  introduced ;  and  various  disquiaitiona 
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on  religious  topics,  which  greatly  increase  the  usefuhiess  of  the  volume 
Among  those  parts  of  the  work  not  the  least  interesting,  will  be  fom 
some  curious  and  shrewd  remarks  on  varieties  of  female  character,  ai 
the  different  effects  produced  by  them  on  varieties  of  the  male  se 
not  altogether  so  respectful  to  that  dignified  portion  of  mankind  as  i 
should  have  expected  from  the  fair  writer.  She  entertains  the  opinio] 
and  we  think  expresses  it  rather  too  strongly,  that  men  of  genius  ai 
disposed  to  be  attracted  by  women  who  have  nothing  but  beauty  1 
recommend  them ;  but  are  not  so  susceptible  of  the  mental  charms  < 
ladies  without  personal  beauty.  As  we  have  not  the  high  pleaaui 
of  being  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Ellis,  we  cannot  tell  by  what  process  < 
reasoning  she  has  come  to  this  conclusion  ;  but,  in  defence  of  the  ma) 
sex,  we  cannot  help  declaring  that  we  think  the  accusation  is  in  a  grei 
measure  undeserved.  That  beauty  of  feature,  and  figure,  and  coni 
plexion,  accompanied  with  attractive  manners,  has  great  charms,  eve 
when  unattended  by  distinguished  talent,  is  only  what  is  felt  ever 
day.  But  we  believe  that  men  of  genius  are  quite  capable  of  i^pn 
ciating  the  mental  attributes  of  women ;  and  if  these  be  aceompaniv 
with  those  winning  manners  which  are  so  seductive  in  the  other  am 
they  will  be  found  not  less  powerful  to  fascinate  than  beauties  of  t] 
face  and  form.  We  have  generally  observed,  that  the  power  of  hmn 
nation  consists  not  in  mere  beauty,  but  in  a  certain  indefinable  qoali 
of  mind  ;  a  liveliness  and  grace  which  influence  every  look  and  toa 
and  gesture.  Some  women  retain  it  to  old  age,  when  their  beantj  i 
gone ;  and  others  have  it  without  beauty.  When  it  is  associated  wit! 
personal  attractions,  tl^e  syren  is  irresistible ;  but,  without  it,  beaoQ 
loses  its  enchantment.  We  suspect  that  the  reason  why  so  mtDj 
women  of  talent  fail  to  attract  the  male  sex,  is  because  they  want  thif 
nameless  grace.  Their  conversation  is  sensible,  but  not  pleamng ;  tndl 
in  many  cases  which  we  have  seen,  ladies  of  unquestionable  talent  hiiv 
overrated  their  abilities,  and  have  failed  in  securing  the  admindoB 
that  was  their  due,  because  they  exacted  more  than  fairly  belonged  to 
them. 

•With  much  pleasure  we  have  read  the  whole  work,  of  which  tk 
worst  part  is  the  title.  We  would  recommend  its  transposition  in  thii 
way:  The  Bennets  Abroad;  or.  Look  to  the  End.  An  extract fifo* 
one  of  Eva's  letters,  containing  a  description  of  the  doings  at  Rome  oo 
Christmas-day,  must  conclude  our  notice. 

"  *  We  have  been  to  St.  Peter's  !  Learning  that  Christmas-day  was  the  only  oeei- 
sion  during  the  year,  when  the  pope  himself  performs  mass  in  this  churdif  ^  ^ 
out  early.'  ♦  ♦  * 

"  *  Deceived  by  the  immense  size  of  the  building,  I  confess  that,  on  the  M  ^ 
we  obtained  of  the  approaching  pageant,  I  thought  the  pope  was  a  littk  i^ 
dressed  up  for  the  occasion,  so  exceedingly  diminutive  did  he  look,  la  tateffi^^ 
with  the  vastness  of  the  space  within  the  waUs,  and  the  mtgmtude  of  th^  ^'^ 
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edifieep  Beudes  which,  although  everythmg  was  studiously  arranged  for  effect, 
there  was  to  me  a  want  of  dignity  in  the  whole  parade — ^a  something  which  made 
me  inclined  more  than  once  to  exclaim,  *  Poor  old  man ! '  Yet  what  an  expression 
for  nch  a  Potentate !  Well,  they  carried  him,  poor  old  man  !  in  a  gilded  chair  on 
OMi'i  ihooldera,  with  a  rich  awning,  supported  on  poles,  held  over  his  head,  while 
OB  either  side  were  borne  two  great  feather  screens,  shaped  like  fans,  and  all  about 
^  ciidmals,  and  other  great  men,  dressed  in  the  most  splendid,  but  to  me  un- 
mutj  and  ridicnloas  costumes,  making  them  look  less  like  great  men  than  old 
women.  The  pope's  own  soldiers,  too,  in  every  variety  of  gaudy-coloured  regimentals, 
crowded  the  scene;  some  in  polished  armour,  with  long  lances;  and  the  Swiss 
purdt,  his  mercenary  soldiers,  in  the  most  fantastic  dress,  composed  of  blue  and 
Tdlow  stripes,  with  full  slashed  trousers  of  the  same  colours,  tucked  up  at  the  knee, 
nd  ttoddngs  to  match.  These  soldiers  attended  nearest  the  person  of  the  pope, 
wink  others  lined  the  way  down  the  middle  of  the  church,  keeping  a  wide  open 
(pioein  the  centre;  and  at  intervals  all  knelt,  with  a  loud  clashing  of  their  arms, 
whieh  loonded  bnt  little  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  a  religion  of  humility  and 
petce. 

"The  pope  and  his  splendid  retinue  passed  us  so  closely,  that  we  could  easily 
^  touched  their  robes :  and  after  prostrating  themselves  before  the  side  altar  at 
whidi  we  stood,  they  conducted  his  holiness  back  again  to  his  chair,  some  of 
^^  gathering  up  his  skirts,  and  the  whole  company  behaving  with  as  Utile  dignity 
V  coold  well  be  imagined.  When  seated  in  his  chair,  and  again  carried  along 
^^'Wirds  the  great  altar,  the  pope  looked  as  before,  very  solemn  and  devout,  closing 
^  eyes,  bending  forward,  and  making  slight  movements  with  his  uplifted  fingers,  as 
if  ^tpensmg  blessings  as  he  passed.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  is  always  very  sick 
*^  giddy  when  carried  in  this  manner,  which  might  account  for  his  peculiar  look, 
fcr  he  was  certainly  extremely  pale,  though  on  other  occasions  his  appearance  is 

'^i'i  to  he  somewhat  ruddy  and  robust." 

***** 

''Ibmthe  gorgeous  scene  on  the  platform  when  the  pope  was  seated  under  a 

^^  and  golden  canopy,  receiving  homage  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth, 

^9  eyes  often  turned  to  the  crowds  of  poor  abject-looking  people — ^men,  women,  and 

^^ildKii--.who  crowded  near  us,  to  kneel  before  and  kiss  the  toe  of  this  bronze 

Vttge,  which  many  did  with  such  earnest  and  imploring  looks,  as  if  their  only  hopes 

«irthis  worid  and  the  next  were  fixed  upon  that  rigid  form.    To  you  the  aspect  of 

^  poor  Irish  is  familiar.    The  poor  Italians  are  said  to  resemble  them ;  but  in 

^^  to  imagine  them  as  they  are,  you  must  add  a  little  filth,  a  little  garlic,  a  few 

^^  rags,  and  hair  less  combed,  with  wilder  and  darker  features,  and  then  you  will 

*e  *hle  to  picture  the  hundreds,  or  rather  thousands,  who  kissed  the  foot  of  the 

l'*^  that  day, -and  then  passed  on  close  beside  us.    I  counted  a  hundred  and  ten 

B|  tea  minntea,  who  performed  this  ceremony ;  and  so  it  was  the  whole  time,  from 

>iae  o'clock  until  two.    You  may  be  sure  the  foot  is  nearly  kissed  off,  for  besides 

^  act  of  love  and  reverence,  all  take  the  precaution  to  wipe  the  foot  before  they 

^  it,  either  with  a  sleeve  or  a  handkerchief;  and  some  old  women  I  saw,  who 

'^  caressed  it,  holding  it  for  some  time  to  their  foreheads,  and  then  looking  up 

^  ^  fiice  of  the  figure  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  made  me  feel 

w  lad,  to  think  they  had  perhaps  no  kinder  or  more  efiident  friend  in  this  wide 

*^  and  that  they  knew  of  none  beyond." 

*  *  *  *  * 

"IJlte  grand  ceremony  over,  the  pope  was  carried  out  as  he  had  entered,  with  a 
^^'^  of  tmmpeti,  the  people  kneeling  as  he  passed,  and  the  mitre,  cardinal's  hat, 
^  flte  inaignSA  of  ofl^  borne  before  him.    Poor  old  man  I  I  could  not  help 
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Baying  again,  and  that  with  me  was  the  winding  up  of  the  whole  matter ; 
some  of  our  party  were  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  what  they  called  the  JQg|p 
profaneness  of  the  ceremony.  And  certainly  if  these  great  men  do  not  be 
one  would  think  they  cannot,  in  the  Divine  origin  and  efficacy  of  what  they 
impositions  thus  practised  are  shocking  in  the  extreme.  But  I  suppose  tiM 
ment  is,  that  all  this  parade  and  show,  this  assumption  of  Divine  authority, ' 
for  the  good  of  the  people  at  large ;  which,  after  all,  it  can  only  do  by  jdacii 
as  by  the  exercise  of  a  kind  of  spell,  more  entirely  under  the  influence 
superiors." — ^voL  i.  pp.  180 — 185. 


A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Eltas.  By  the  Rev.  E,  Morgaiii 
Vicar  of  Apton,  Leicestershire,  and  Author  of  the  Life  of  ik 
8.  Charles,  of  Bala,  ^c.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  t) 
J.  K.  Foster,  late  President  of  Cheshunt  College.  12mo.  p] 
London :  Hughes. 

Thb  subject  of  this  memoir  was^  in  many  respects,  a  very  remi 
man,  and  represents  a  class  of  remarkable  men,  with  whom,  we 
help  wishing,  that  the  English  churches  had  a  more  intima 
accurate  acquaintance.  We  refer  to  the  great  Welsh  preachc 
immediate  successors  of  the  early  Methodists  in  Wales,  whose  n 
has,  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  so  powerfully  stirr 
national  mind  of  the  Principality,  and  wrought  so  eztraordi 
change  in  the  moral  condition  and  aspect  of  their  country.  Wi 
not,  indeed,  where  to  look,  at  least  in  modem  times,  for  so  con^ 
an  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  pu]pit,  as  an  engine  of  in 
over  the  popular  mind,  as  is  presented  in  the  history  of  the  1 
and  successes  of  these  excellent  men.  And  yet  the  names  of  i 
them  ha?e  never  been  heard  in  this  country.  Of  those  who  w< 
means  of  commencing  that  happy  reformation  in  Wales,  such  as 
Harris,  Rowlands  of  Llanguitho,  Charles  of  Bala,  and  othef 
clergymen  of  the  Establishment,  the  English  public  has  occai 
heard.  But  the  permanence  and  extension  of  the  movement 
they  originated  were  secured,  not  by  successors  of  their  own  daa 
even  when  they  were  pious  and  evangelical  men,  rather  employe 
influence  to  repress  and  retard  it,  because  they  saw  it  was  diver| 
too  acute  an  angle  from  that  model  of  ecclesiastical  deconu 
clerical  supremacy,  to  which  they  were  so  fondly  wedded,  but  by 
of  men,  "  chosen  out  of  the  people,"  whose  minds  were  more  thor 
in  sympathy  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  community,  and  who^  i] 
respects,  were  admirably  qualified  to  carry  on  and  perfect  the  n 
happily  begun.  Shaking  themselves  free  from  those  trammels  of 
fastidiousness,  to  which  the  clerical  leaders  of  Methodism  dung 
last,  and  overleaping  at  a  single  bound  the  narrow  pale  of  pv 
within  which  it  was  thought  for  a  season  to  restrict  their  laboin 
threw  themaelves,  in  perfect  freedom  of  thought  and  actio 
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^th  the  whole  strength  and  energy  of  their  character^  into  the  great 
irork  of  evangelising  their  country.  They  went  forth  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges,  and  their  voices,  proclaiming  in  clear,  powerful, 
tnunpet-tones,  the  message  of  truth  and  mercy,  were  every  where 
heard  awakening  the  echoes  of  their  native  mountains,  while  the 
people  thronged  in  eager  and  excited  multitudes  to  listen  to  that  wild 
and  thrilhng  eloquence.  Results  the  most  decisive  and  gratifying  soon 
became  apparent.  Powerful  revivals,  not  the  product  of  forced,  arti- 
ficial, mechanical  means,  but  springing  from  profound  and  spontaneoua 
spiritual  impulses,  were  seen  to  heave  and  agitate  whole  neighbour- 
boodi,  as  if  '  shaken  with  an  earthquake.  Large  churches  were 
gathered  where  none  had  previously  existed.  Rustic  sanctuaries 
apTang  up  in  every  comer  of  the  land.  A  great  rehgious  organisation 
^^au  created,  which  spread  itself  over  the  whole  country,  and  continues 
to  this  day  to  bless,  with  spiritual  irrigation,  the  mountains  and  valleys 
erf"  Wales. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  those  who  were  instrumental  in 
accomplishing  such  results  as  these,  were  no  common  men :  we  beheve 
tlaem,  indeed,  to  have  been  most  richly  and  rarely  endowed  with  all 
^salifications — mental,  moral,  and  spiritual — for  the  work  they  were 
appointed  to  fulfil:    men  of   massive  minds,   of  eminent  piety,  of 
^'voiparent  and  irreproachable  character,  of  undaunted  zeal  and  courage ; 
^x^d  moreover  endowed  with  that  contagious  earnestness  of  soul,  and 
Commanding  power  of  utterance,  which  so  admirably  fitted  them  to 
^^'ly  the    minds  and  thrill  the  hearts  of  the  vast   multitudinous 
**iemblies  which  they  were  so  often  called  to  address.     Such  men 
'^ere  Robert  Roberts,  whose^  brief  and  brilhant  career  was  prematurely 
Si^iendied  by  an  early  death,  but  of  whose  singular  and  almost  seraphic 
^nence  the  elder  people  in  the  Principality  still  talk  with  an  admi- 
Tstion  amounting  to  rapture ;  David  and  Ebenezer  Morris,  father  and 
^  men  of  lion  hearts,  whose  presence  and  voices,  even  when  they 
*^  up  amid  turbulent  and  menacing  crowds,  "  wielded  at  will  that 
bree  democracy;"  David  Charles,  a  man  of  profound  and  original 
^Ueety  not  possessing  indeed  such  learning  and  extended  reputation 
**  Ua  more  illustrious  brother  of  Bala,  but  admitted  by  all  who  knew 
^m  to  be  naturally  of  a  much  higher  order  of  mind ;    Ebenezer 
'ichard,  who,  combining  great- powers  of  persuasive  and  pathetic 
^lotpence,  with  that  native  authority  of  character,  and  aptitude  for 
fipvemment,  which  give  such  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  others, 
^  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  to  organise  and  consolidate  the 
P^  Methodist  body  in  South  Wales ;  WiUiam  Williams,  the  wise, 
''te-hearted,  noble-minded  apostle  of  Independency  in  Wales ;  and 
^^^^'istmas  Evana,  whom  our  Baptist  brethren  had  the  honour  of 
t        f'^^^tteing,  with  his  rugged  enei^,  and  untamed  imagination,  weaving 
I       ^  Meriala  ■ometimea  into  the  wildcat  and  moat  fiuitaatio  oombi* 
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nations^  bat  withal  "of  wondroas  power  to  chasten  and  subdue." 
These  and  others  (a  few  still  living)  of  scarcely  inferior  celebritj, 
have  their  memories  embalmed  in  the  profoundest  veneration  and 
gratitude  of  their  countrymen,  and  their  names  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Principality,  are 


**  Familiar  in  men's  mouths  as  household  words/' 

Let  not  our  readers  smile  to  hear  men  thus  spoken  of,  whose  names 
may  perhaps  now  for  the  first  time  meet  their  eye.  Let  them  bdieve 
that  wide-spread  fame  is  a  matter  of  accident,  at  least  quite  as  much 
as  of  desert.  And  if  we  do  not  absolutely  accept  the  dictum  of  the 
poet  that  '*  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,''  certain  it  is 
that  in  all  ages  there  have  been  men  far  more  worthy  of  perennial 
commemoration  than  many  who  have  contrived  to  perk  their  small 
reputation  into  the  face  of  the  world,  whose  names  have  been  hid  in 
comparative  obscurity  and  neglect,  carent  quia  vote  sacro. 

Among  the  class  some  of  whom  we  have  thus  briefly  noted,  John 
Elias  stood  forward  in  acknowledged,  though  by  no  means  in  such 
transcendent  and  indisputable  pre-eminence  as  a  preacher,  as  hit 
exclusive  fame  in  England  would  seem  to  imply.  In  other  qualitiea  of 
character,  necessary  for  a  leader  and  ruler  of  the  people,  he  was  greatly 
inferior  to  several  of  those  whose  names  we  have  mentioned.  We 
make  these  remarks,  not  to  deprecate  the  worth  of  this  great  and  good 
man,  but  to  correct  a  misconception  which  this  volume  is  adapted  to 
create, — that  Mr.  Elias  was  a  sort  of  giant  among  dwarfs,  a  solitary 
form  of  grandeur  and  devotion,  around  which  all  his  brethren, — as  if 
they  were  at  best  only  men  of  clever  mediocrity,  are  to  be  grouped 
and  arranged,  in  a  position  of  quite  submissive  and  secondary  import- 
ance. This  error  of  the  work  has  been  already  kindly  rebuked,  in  an 
able  Welsh  periodical,  conducted  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  exclusively 
connected  with  that  body  of  Christians  of  which  Mr.  Elias  was  so 
conspicuous  an  ornament. 

With  this  abatement,  however,  we  have  no  exceptions  to  take  to  the 
language  of  eulogy  and  admiration,  in  which  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  is  spoken  of  throughout  its  pages.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of 
whom  any  country  might  well  be  proud — nor  is  it  easy  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  native  land — a  man 
whose  name  wiU  long  be  a  word  of  magic  significance  to  the  pious 
mountaineers  of  Wales.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume 
before  us,  for  a  fuller  accoimt  of  hit  life  and  character. 

The  author  of  this  memoir  is  a  worthy  and  pious  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  whose  great  simplicity  of  mind,  and  catholic 
liberality  of  sentiment,  cannot  fail  to  commend  his  labours  to  our 
respectful  estimation.  The  anxiety  which  Mr.  Morgan  has  shown,  to 
rescue  the   memory  of  several  of  his  illustrious  countrymen  irom 
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obienritj,  is  dMemng  of  all  admiration ;  and  the  zeal,  diligence,  and 
coudentioiunieaa,  with  which  he  has  discharged  his  hiographical 
daties,  are  ererywhere  obviously  apparent.  Nor  can  we  oyerlook  the 
utter  absence  of  all  sectarian  bitterness  or  bigotry,  by  which  he  is 
diitiDgidshed,  at  a  time  when  so  many  of  his  brethren  are  almost 
beside  themselTea  with  the  intoxicating  fumes  of  spiritual  and  official 
inogance.  Beyond*  this,  howeyer,  our  commendations  cannot  go. 
We  ihoold  do  Tiolence  to  our  own  critical  conscience,  if  we  allowed  it 
to  be  iQppoeed,  that  Mr.  Morgan's  other  qualifications  for  the  task  he 
bai  undertaken  are  equal  to  his  pious  ardour  and  good  intentions. — 
Bnt  they  are  by  no  means  so ;  and  we  sympathise,  we  confess,  with 
tbe  feaiSy  which  we  know  many  of  our  Welsh  brethren  entertain, 
tbit  tbis  book  will  not  only  convey  a  yeiy  imperfect  impression  of 
Ur.Elias's  character  and  preaching  to  the  English  public,  but  will 
>ho  tend  to  perpetuate  rather  than  correct  the  false  conception  as  to 
tbe  nature  of  Welsh  preaching  in  general,  which  we  apprehend  pre- 
^  very  extensiyely  in  this  country.  The  fact  is,  that  though 
Mr.  Morgan  is  a  most  excellent  man,  and  is  actuated  by  the  best 
>M>tive8  and  spirit,  he  seems  to  us  singularly  deficient  in  faculty,  and 
specially  that  kind  of  faculty  requisite  to  apprehend  and  delineate 
'odi  a  character  as  John  Elias.  To  transfer  to  the  pages  of  a  book 
"iiything  like  a  living  picture  of  a  great  popular  orator,  is  one  of  the 
noit  difficult  of  tasks,  and  rendered,  of  course,  still  more  so,  when  it 
» to  be  done  through  the  medium  of  another  language.  It  requires 
^  there  should  exist  between  the  subject  and  his  biographer  at  least 
Mich  points  of  similarity,  as  would  bring  the  two  minds  into  some 
^^9^  of  sympathy.  But  Mr.  Morgan's  mind,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
to  be,  in  almost  all  respects,  the  exact  antipode  of  Mr.  Elias's.  The 
^fitrast,  indeed,  is  almost  ludicrous,  between  the  tame,  creeping, 
^oounon-place  style  of  the  memoir,  and  the  daring,  vehement,  fiery 
spirit  of  the  man  whom  it  professes  to  commemorate.  It  is  as  if  one 
^  the  patient,  ponderous,  slow-paced  ox,  yoked  with  the  war-horse, 
^hoee  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,  who  paweth  in  the  valley  and 
nith  among  the  trumpets.  Ha,  ha.  Mr.  Morgan's  attempts,  there- 
^  to  describe  Mr.  Elias's  preaching  and  character,  consist  of  little 
^^o^  than  vague  and  impotent  exclamations  of  wonder  and  ad- 
'i^i'ation ;  and  the  specimens  he  has  given  of  his  manner  of  speaking 
tte  both  ill-chosen,  and  most  imperfectly  represented.  As  a  sample, 
both  of  the  style  and  strain  of  sentiment  in  which  the  work  is  written, 
ve  may  take  the  first  few  sentences  of  the  volume. 

"  I  feel,  in  entering  upon  this  very  important  work,  my  inadequacy 
*nd  insufficiency.  I  have  frequently,  while  composing  it,  sought  the 
^^1  aid  and  direction.  I  trust  that  he  has  heard  my  petitions,  and 
^^ovued  me  with  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit, — a  blessing  which  was  so 
^^  eigoyed  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir.    May.  the  following 
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pages  be  attended  with  the  Diyine  blessing  to  the  reader  I    Gi 
remarkable  men  have  appeared  in  every  period  of  the  Christian 
.  filling  important  situations  and  becoming   eminently  nsefti! 
Lord  is  sovereign  in  thus  placing  and  endowing  his  servants^ 
as  in  every  other  work.     Very  few  have  been  so  gifted  by 
Elias.     He  was  indeed  a  rare  monument  of  the  Lord's  prov 
care ;    he  was  favoured  with    extraordinary    qualifications 
ministry,  and  made  very  useful  in  his  day  and  .generatioi 
memory  of  the  wise,  the  pious,  and  the  useful,  especially  such 
as  Elias,  is  truly  blessed,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  and  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations.'' 

And  so  twaddles  the  good  Mr.  Morgan,  through  several  pagei 
book.  Happily,  however,  the  volume  contains  contribution 
several  pens  far  better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  thi 
of  the  worthy  biographer  himself.  Especially  is  there  a  most  i 
and  graphic  sketch  by  Mr.  Thomas,  a  gentleman  who  has  gaine 
celebrity,  by  winning  several  high  prizes  in  the  Bardic  conteati 
country. 

With  all  its  imperfections,  therefore,  we  venture  to  recomn 
volume  to  our  readers,  as  being  the  best  because  it  is  the  only 
attempt  made  to  convey  to  the  English  public  some  idea  of  the 
of  Welsh  eloquence.  We  trust,  indeed,  the  time  is  not  far  < 
when  some  one  competent  to  the  task,  will  undertake  to  supp 
desideratum,  as  we  have  a  profound  and  deliberate  convictio 
the  art  of  popular  preaching  is  incomparably  better  understo 
practised  among  the  Welsh,  than  among  ourselves. 
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Now  that  we  enjoy,  after  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  the  clear  shining  of 
our  young  friends  will  be  called  forth  to  the  fields  and  gardens,  where  myriai 
insect  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  qaickened  by  the  same  genial  influence,  will  1 
to  meet  them.  These  curious  creatures  invite  their  observation,  and  being 
fully  and  wonderfuUy  made,  may  teach  them  to  adore  and  praise  the  Cnsk 
To  remove  the  foolish  prejudices  which  exist  against  insectn  in  the  i 
children,  and  which  are  often  fostered  by  the  ignorance  and  superstitioa 
nursery-maids,  and  to  assist  them  in  obserring,  that  in  wisdom  and  in  goodi 
has  made  them  all,  we  can  recommend  a  pleasing  volume,  written  byaninde 
and  pious  lady,  entitled,  Theltuect  World;  or,  A  Brirf  Outline  of  the  Ckm 
Structure,  and  Economy  of  Insects,  It  is  divided  into  ten  dialogues,  and  iB 
vrith  coloured  plates ;  and  supplies  a  brief,  but  instructive  summary  of  the 
of  Entomology.    (Tilt  and  Bogue.) 

Some  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  commend  the  relief  map  of  Aralria  Pi 
an  ingenious,  and,  to  the  biblical  student,  extremely  useful  work  of  art. 
now  happy  to  announce  the  publication  of  its  companion,  a  JteKevo  Map  ^ 
tine,  constructed  from  Recent  Authorities  and  the  Manuscript  JhemmttU 
Q/ka  ^iks  Bomrd  qf  Ordmme^  /  and  which,  in  our  jadgmeal»  wnpmtm  Is 
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and  utility  that  yalnable  map.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  model  in  minatnre  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  eye  trayelt  over  the  moontain  ranges,  and  along  the  shores  of  Jordan  and  the 

i^ead  Sea,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  make  it  a  study  without  finding  it  suggestive  of 

Busy  iUostrations  of  the  word  of  God,  at  once  interesting  and  edifying.    Never 

hmwt  the  religious  public  possessed  equal  means  of  understanding  the  geography  of 

^aleitine,  as  the  work  has  been  perfected  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Robinson,  Lieut. 

SyiBoiid^  Dr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Johns.    We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the 

Ptmnige  of  our  readers.    (Dobbs,  Bailey,  and  Co.) 

Hr.  Joseph  Payne,  who  compiled  a  little  volume,  entitled  ''  Select  Poetry  for 

diildren,''  and  which  we  felt  it  to  be  our  pleasant  duty  cordially  to  conmiend,  has 

just  pabliahed  a  book  of  the  same  character,  but  of  higher  pretensions,  entitled 

**  Studia  in  English  Poetry  ;  with  short  Biographieal  Sketches,  and  Notes  Explanatory 

A»^  CrUieaL**    This  is  "  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the  higher  classes  in  schools, 

•nd  tt  sn  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  literature,''  and  we  must  say  it  is 

weU  adapted  for  its  purpose.    The  selection  has  been  guided  by  taste  and  piety,  the 

lustei  It  the  foot  of  every  page  are  highly  instructive,  and  the  articles  of  biography 

It  ODce  comprehensive  and  concise.     (Relfe  and  Fletcher.) 

**Bikk  lUustrationSt — ji  Description  of  Mantiers  and  Customs  peeuUar  to  the 

ty  tspeeiaUjf  ejeplanatory  of  the  Holy  Scr^tures" — ^were  originally  published  by 

^^  Rer.  B.  H.  Draper.    A  fourth  edition,  revised  by  Dr.  Kitto,  is  now  before  us, 

•nd  tnpplies,  in  the  form  of  a  pleasant  dialogue,  a  large  amount  of  scriptural  in- 

^'^'nottioii,  which  is  made  more  perspicuous  by  many  graphic  illustrations.    It  will 

fona  a  ?ery  instructive  Sunday-book  in  pious  families.    (Grant  and  Griffith.) 

l^cgarding,  as  we  do,  the  writings  of  the  late  venerable  Andrew  Fuller  to  contain 
'^^■ns  of  the  most  perspicuous,  scriptural,  and  harmonious  views  of  revealed  truth  in 
^heBogiuh  language,  it  gives  us  much  satisfaction  to  witness  a  new  issue,  in  parts, 
^  "  The  Complete  Works  *'  of  that  eminent  servant  of  Christ, «« with  a  Memoir  af 
^  W*i**  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Fuller,  in  a  form,  and  at  a  price,  which  we 
^'^  win  enable  every  young  minister  in  our  churches  to  possess  the  fruits  of  his 
'"^t  powerful  and  upright  mind.    (G.  and  J.  Dyer.) 

Miny  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  about  ten  years  ago  there  appeared  in  Ger- 
°^7 1  work  entitled  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Sfc,  ''The  Life  of  Jesus,"  by  Dr.  David 
^'^^Iftrick  Strauss,  which  was  intended  by  its  clever  but  infidel  author  to  subvert  the 
'^^'^esl  truth  of  the  evangelical  narrations.  This  work  produced  an  immense 
'^^'tition  in  Germany,  and  called  forth  rejoinders  from  many  able  pens.  As  this 
^ork  hit  been  done  into  English  from  a  French  translation,  for  the  infidel  penny 
V*^  sod  as  it  has  been  heard  of  by  many  who  have  not  seen  it,  as  a  very  formid- 
^  ittack  on  Christianity,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  ^eard,  of  Manchester,  who  we  presume 
^  QMapetent  to  the  task,  to  translate,  or  edit,  a  series  of  pieces  from  the  French 
^d  German,  that  have  been  written  in  reply  to  Strauss.  Those  from  the  pens  of 
^^^i^etiot  Quinet,  Pastor  A.  Coquerel,  Dr.  A.  Tholuck,  Dr.  Julius  Muller,  and  Pro- 
"^  Neander,  with  two  or  three  essays  of  his  own,  have  been  issued  in  eight 
^^'^^  pamphlets,  and  are  now  published,  with  a  lengthened  preface  and  very 
^^^PioQs  index,  in  one  octavo  volume,  under  the  title  "  Voices  qf  the  Church,  m 
^^  to  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss,  author  of  *  Das  Leben  Jesu,*  comprisiny  Essays  in  Drfence 
^ ^Christianity,  by  Divines  qf  various  Communions"  This  we  regard  as  a  very 
"^le  and  important  service,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  every  intelligent  student 
^  ^  Holy  Scriptures.  We  hope  at  length  to  consider  this  valuable  volume,  but 
^  OQr  review  department,  from  its  limited  extent,  necessarily  advances  but  slowly, 
^  Ittve  thought  it  only  fair  to  its  able  compiler  thus  to  announce  it,  without,  how- 
^»  pcetending  to  indorse  the  sentiments  it  contains.    (Simpkin  and  Co.) 
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HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Tn  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Tuesday 
erening  the  2(Hh  instant,  at  six  o'clock.     Sir  C.  £.  Smith,  Bart.,  in  the  chair. 

On  tiie  forenoon  of  the  same  day  an  open  conference  of  the  town  and  country 
Directon,  and  other  friends  of  the  Society,  will  be  held  in  the  Congregational 
I'Snry.   The  bosiiiess  to  commence  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  extracts  that  foUow  are  from  the  monthly  jonmals  of  the  missionaries.  They 
PRient  no  remarkable  fiu;ts,  but  plamly  show  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  giving  effect 
to  their  kbours  amidst  many  difficulties.  The  agents  earnestly  desire  the  prayers  of 
the  friends  of  home,  that  still  greater  success  may  attend  their  efforts. 

Gretit  Variety  of  Preaching  Stations, 

"My  labour  has  not  been  confined  to  our  chapels  and  preaching-rooms;  I  have 
^ted  the  wakes  and  preached  in  the  open  air ;  once  standing  on  the  framework  of  a 
windmill,  once  in  a  boxer's  tent,  and  once  under  the  oaks  in  a  large  wood.  On  all 
these  occasions  we  had  numerous  and  attentive  congregations ;  the  novelty  of  places 
*^g  considerably  to  the  attendance.  Friendly  and  pastoral  visitations  have 
^lived  mach  of  my  time  and  attention.  On  such  occasions  I  generally  read  the 
Scriptores  and  pray  with  the  fiunilies ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  the  opportunities 
thoi  eigoyed  have  always  been  profitable  to  my  own  soul.  My  own  experience  of 
t^  years  bears  testimony  to  the  delightful  truth  that '  he  that  watereth  shall  be 
ntered  himsell'  Your  liberality  in  improving  the  Home  Mistionary  Magazine,  and 
It  the  lame  time  reducing  the  price,  is  likely  to  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  stations, 
*H  I  trost,  to  the  public  at  large.  We  have  on  my  station  the  monthly  circulation 
of  foity^>ne ;  whereas  last  year  we  had  only  seven,  which  were  all  gratuitous.  We 
^^  now  thirty-one  subscribers  to  the  magazine,  and  hope  soon  to  augment  their 
munber. 

"The  new  year's  gift  cards  have  been  very  successful  this  year.  A  little  girl, 
^'  P>t  nine  yean  old,  was  so  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  so  persevering  in  h£r  efforts, 
^  the  coUected  £}  \2s.  from  seventy-one  persons,  and  solicited  about  an  hundred 
M  fifty.    I  am  sure  you  will  say  she  deserves  a  reward." 

Erroneous  Teaching — Bigotry  and  Perversion  of  Scr^ture. 

"Since  the  incarceration,  in  the  Queen's  Bench  prison,  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  L ,  per- 

P*tnal  curate  of  W ,  the  services  of  the  church  have  been  performed  by  a  young 

B^ittleman  of  Oxford ;  and  being  appointed  by  the  bishop,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
^  cast  of  his  sentiments  and  the  tendency  of  his  teaching.  The  friends  of  the 
^ivdi  who  like  quiet  sermons,   smooth    things,  and  nice  ministers,  think  that 

™  his  ministry  a  bright  era  has  at  last  dawned  upon  W .    And  if  there  be 

•^**cacy  in  formalities,  and  if  they  be  rendered  more  effectual  by  untiring  zeal, 
^  indeed  their  calculations  assume  a  plausible  character.  But  the  advocates  of 
^^^lical  truth  must  think  differently.  It  is  true  he  scrupulously  visits  the 
"^  reads  to  them  a  prayer  or  collect,  and  takes  down  their  names  in  order  to 
^  for  them  on  Sunday  in  the  church — the  last  act  is  especially  regarded  as  a 
JP^  proof  of  his  piety !  « When  was  it  ever  knovm  that  six  persons  were  prayed 
^  ia  the  church  at  the  same  time  ?  Surely  he  must  be  a  good  man  1'  It  is  also 
r^  that  the  ordinances  of  the  church  are  not  overlooked  by  him.  The  clerk 
^^  to  those  parents  who  have  children  to  baptize,  urgii^  them  not  to 
^7^  ia  bringing  them  to  church,  as  the  clergyman  is  very  anxious  about 
^"^   Pdnona  who  have  never  ventured  to  sit  down  at  the  Lord's  table,  bectuaa 

>*•  I.  TOL.  IZ.  3  1 
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they  had  neither  the  shade  nor  the  pretension   of   piety,    have   been   prerailed 
upon  to  do  so.    The  church  and  not  the  Saviour  is  arrayed  before  the  people  with 
all  the  claims  of  its  antiquity,  the  apostolic  character  of  its  priesthood,  and  the 
eloquence  and  divinity  of  its  prayers.    Perceiving  that  the  attendance  at  church  wat 
thin,  and  hearing  that  it  was  favourable  at  chapel,  he  preached  a  few  Sabbaths  ago 
firom  Jeremiah  vL  16 :  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways  and  see,  and  aik 
for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for 
your  souls.'    From  this  passage  the  rev.  gentleman  took  occasion  to  assert  that  ^ 
Church  of  England  was  the  *  old  paths  ;*  that  the  Prayer-book  proved  it  to  be  tba 
'  good  way ;'  that  God  would  hear  pi<ayer  nowhere  but  in  the  church ;  and,  there-^ 
fore,  those  who  neglected  her  ordinances  were  acting  a  rebellious  and  ruinous  paitS 
As  might  be  expected,  such  a  striking  discourse  tmoie  some  of  the  hearers,  as^ 
some  went  away  determined  never  to  hear  him  again ;  while  others,  who  were  mor> 
susceptible  of  impressions,  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  church  vras  the  ri^:^ 
place,  and  that  they  ought  not   to   go    elsewhere  while  they  had  such  a  go<^ 
minister.    '  Alas !  the  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  people  love  to  have  it  so.^ 

Succeu  of  the  Ootpel  in  a  de$titute  District, 

**  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  number  of  regular  hearers  at  the  chqiel  j 
greater  than  ever,  while  the  gratitude  of  the  peasantry  for  my  village  labours  is  truly 
encouraging.    In  my  recent  visits  to  the  sick,  I  have  been  highly  gratified   £■ 
discovering  ground  of  hope  that  the  word  has  not  only  been  received  with  the 
deepest  attention,  but  that  in  some  cases  it  has  been  attended  by  the  special  iiills. 
ences  of  the  Divine  Spirit.    One  who  thought  himself  'just  entering  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death/  spoke  of  the  precious  words  of  grace  he  had  heard  in  the 

sanctuary  at  H ,  while  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy  bore  attestation  of  the  deep 

feeling  of  his  heart ;  and  there  was  but  one  remark,  attended  by  an  expression  of 
countenance,  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  *  O  sir,  what  must  that  man  feel  who  has  te 
enter  the  dark  valley  without  hope  ?  thank  God,  that  is  not  my  case ;  my  hope  is  ii 
Christ,  and  he  will  not  forsake  me  now.'  Another,  a  female,  told  me  of  the  severe 
mental  conflict  through  which  she  had  passed,  and  of  the  '  strong  consolatioii'  sbe 
had  realised  while  obeying  the  Sariour's  injunction,  'Enter  into  thy  closet,' && 
'  Up  to  that  time,'  she  remarked, '  I  was  in  an  unsettled,  wandering  state ;  hot  taaxe 
then  my  mind  has  been  stayed  upon  God,  and  I  have  regarded  the  chapel  ss  vif 
home.'  Another  aflflicted  female  told  me  the  other  day  of  the  many  gracious  sessoM 
she  has  experienced  under  the  word.  *  Frequently,'  said  she,  *  my  heart  has  been  so 
full,  and  my  communion  with  the  Saviour  so  sweet,  that  I  have  hardly  known 
whether  I  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  it.'  Five  hopeful  candidates  were  pwpo** 
for  Christian  fellowship  at  our  last  church-meeting. 

<' Eternity  alone  will  disclose  the  amount  of  good  resulting  from  the  W^ 
blessing  upon  the  Society's  labours  in  this  benighted  place." 

Beneficial  Effects  of  a  Week-day  School. 

"  Since  my  last  journal  we  have  opened  our  new  school-room,  a  circumstance  th» 
gave  great  pleasure  to  the  friends  and  advocates  of  education  on  liberal  piindpl^ 

About  130  persons  assembled  in  the  school-room;  and  the  Rev.  A.  B ,of  B^"^ 

haring  offered  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  had  been  ceS" 
vened,  the  company  sat  down  to  tea,  which  had  been  provided  gratuitously  by  ^ 
ladies  of  the  congregation,  that  the  whole  amount  obtained  by  the  sale  of  tick^ 
might  be  applied  towards  liquidating  the  expense  of  building. 

"After  tea,  the  meeting,  being  too  large  for  the  school-room,  was  a^joonie^ 
the  chapel,  which  was  soon  filled.  Prayer  was  again  offered  and  addresses  deliv^ 
by  the  brethren,  while  a  feeling  of  joy,  astonishment,  and  devout  thssMiDess  ^ 
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▼aded  the  meeting  at  the  signal  defeat  which  the  intolerant  grasp  of  Puseyism 
luia  Mutained  in  the  success  which,  under  God,  has  accompanied  our  labours  in  the 
^rork  of  education. 

"We  think  it  probable,  that,  looking  at  our  circumstances  and  the  amount  of 
'weahh  and  influence  used  against  us,  our  success  is  without  parallel ;  for  it  we  feel 
tliankfol,  and  take  courage. 

**  It  must  be  obvious  to  persons  at  all  acquainted  with  agricultural  districts  where 

extreme  poverty  exists,  that  a  clergyman  having  considerable  funds  at  his  disposal 

will  hive  great  influence :  even  a  quart  of  soup  each  to  those  who  attend  the  church 

on  uints'-days,  and  a  half-cwt.  of  coals  weekly  to  those  families  that  do  not  attend 

the  chapel,  is  too  great  a  boon  to  lose  where  there  is  not  a  love  for  truth  for  its  own 

sake.   Such  means  are  used  against  us :  some  have  nobly  resisted,  but  with  the 

majority  it  is  otherwise,  proving  that  the  poverty  of  the  people  forms  a  stronghold 

forPoieyism. 

*'BQt  the  existence  of  our  school  has  not  only  been  an  asylum  to  the  children  of 
Dissenters,  it  has  caused  the  vicar  to  abandon  to  some  extent  the  exclusive  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  rules  of  his  own  school.  Some  parents  who  applied  for  the 
■^ImitsioD  of  their  children  were  told  by  him  that  it  must  be  on  the  condition  that 
^  (the  parents)  never  attended  the  chapel.  To  this  they  objected,  and  came  to 
tt;  hat  in  a  few  days,  tickets  of  admission  were  sent  to  their  houses,  and  nothing 
^>Bore  laid  about  conditions.  We  have,  however,  a  school :  our  object  is  to  educate 
^  yonth  on  scriptural  prindplea ;  our  hope  is,  that  it  will  prove  a  special  blessing 
to  the  neighbourhood ;  and  our  prayer, '  Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  servants,  and 
^1  glory  unto  their  children.  And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us  . 
"^  ettahUsb  thou  the  work  of  our  hand  upon  us ;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  estab- 
^thooit.'" 

Sueee9$  of  Home  Mistiotu  favourable  to  the  Foreign  Missionary  Caute. 

"It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  if  we  would  evangelise  the  worlds  we  must 
*>ifgfa  AoMC.*  a  striking  proof  of  the  justness  of  this  observation  has  been 
^iviiihed  in  this  station.  Good  Friday  being  a  leisure  day,  I  resolved  upon  holding 
t  muiioiiary  meeting.  For  this  purpose  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Arflndel,  to  favour  us  with 
^  loiD  of  some  idols :  three  were  kindly  promised  and  forwarded.  In  the  afternoon 
^  three  o'clock,  we  held  a  juvenile  meeting.  Hundreds  were  present ;  it  was  a 
*oit  animated  scene ;  the  idols  were  exhibited  to  the  children,  with  explanations ; 
^  iddresset  were  given  to  them  on  the  year  of  Jubilee,  and  the  goodness  of  God 
io  giving  them  an  existence  in  a  land  so  full  of  privileges.  After  the  juvenile  meeting, 
^^  persons  sat  dovni  to  tea ;  and  at  six  o'clock  the  chair  was  again  taken  by  Joseph 
^^tiUaad,  Esq^  who  kindly  came  from  London  for  the  occasion.  The  idols  were 
*8^  eikibited ;  after  which  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work 
^  God  in  Berbice  vras  given  by  Mr.  Edwards.  The  chapel  was  literally  crammed 
^  times,  and  many  went  away  unable  to  obtain  admittance.  The  collections 
'■Ktaited  to  nearly  £5.  Of  this  sum  £2  10«.  was  given  to  the  London  Missionary 
^^iQcty,  which,  together  with  £4  presented  by  a  friend,  was  forwarded  to  the  Home 
^^Qetary.  Here,  then,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  advancing  home  missions. 
^  oar  villages  be  favoured  vrith  the  Gospel,  and  the  people  will  soon  rgoice  to  aid 
^eaoie  abroad. 

"Osr  church  if  harmonious.  Two  members  have  this  month  been  added;  some 
'^^  are,  I  believe,  inquiring  with  their  faces  2^onward.  My  prayer  is,  that  God 
^'W  revive  his  vrork  among  ns ;  that  he  would  dwell  in  our  midst,  and  not  as  • 
^yfuing  man  that  tarrieth  bnt  for  a  night.    Amen." 

^obicriptiims  will  be  thankfolly  received  by  the  Secretary,  Congregational  Library, 
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IRISH  EVANGELICAL  SOCIETY. 

**  Irslaktd,  and  Popery  in  Ireland,  with  the  semi-endowment  of  tt 
former,  by  an  annual  grant  to  Maynooth  from  the  public  purse,  on 
and  on  an  enlarged  scale,  are  the  great  questions  which  haye  agitatec 
Commons,  and  convulsed  England  from  its  centre  to  its  drcumferei 
last  month.  More  than  one  cabinet  has  been  dislocated  by  Irish 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  party  who  took  office  on  the  No  1 
retain  it,  after  the  open  abandonment  of  every  principle  which  they  | 
in  opposition.  The  friends  of  Protestant  truth  may  well  hope  that 
these  subjects  will  increase  the  interest  now  felt  for  the  evangelisation  < 
lead  to  increasing  efforts  to  pour,  in  a  prayerful  spirit,  the  light  of  the 
benighted  millions  of  her  sons.  The  agents  of  the  Irish  Evangelical  So 
their  humble  and  varied  efforts  with  some  success,  as  the  following  co 
just  received  will  prove. 

MISSIONARY  LABOURS  OF  THB  REV.  J.  OODKIN. 

**  Feb.  22.  On  a  ver}-  gloomy  morning  I  took  the  coach  for  Wateif 
some  lectures  at  Portlaw.  Last  summer  I  was  asked  to  visit  this 
could  not  do  at  the  time,  and  I  was  anxious  therefore  to  visit  it  i 
period.  The  journey  was  long  and  fatiguing,  and  I  did  not  arrive  at  i 
till  after  midnight.  This  town,  containing  a  population  of  4,000,  has 
created  by  a  splendid  factory.  Twenty  years  ago  the  spot  on  wl 
contained  only  two  or  three  cottages  at  the  skirt  of  an  oak  forest,  i^ 
hill  and  dale  to  an  extent  of  about  3,000  acres,  all  embraced  within  i\ 
demesne  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford, — one  of  those  scenes  which  mal 
the  utilitarian  relent  towards  the  law  of  primogeniture. 

"  23rd.  Preached  in  the  forenoon  in  the  Presbyterian  place  of  won 
and  attentive  congregation,  who  seemed  considerably  affected  by  the  i 
was  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  The  congregation  is  but  o 
several  of  its  memben,  and  those  the  most  influential,  were  Inde 
Baptists  in  England.  The  town  is  a  little  British  colony  connected  wi 
which  gives  employment  to  about  1300  people.  In  the  evening  i 
crowded.  I  lectured  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  nature  of 
Christ.  A  good  many  Roman  Catholics  ventured  to  come  in,  and  oil 
standing  in  the  passages. 

**  24th.  The  subject  of  the  second  lecture  was  the  apostolic  office  as  o 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  ministry.  The  place  was  densely  crowded,  ai 
outside.  The  Roman  Catholics  came  in  great  numbers.  Some  of  tk 
places  boldly  near  the  pulpit,  and  others  sought  to  conceal  themsel 
the  women,  who  tried  to  hide  their  faces  in  their  shawls,  which  they  ai 
to  wear  upon  the  head,  and  thence  suspend  about  the  shoulders, 
lasted  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  deeper  attention  could  not  be 
congregation  than  they  paid  to  every  word  that  was  uttered. 

"25th.  The  subject  this  evening  was  'Confession  and  Purgatory.'  Iti 
but  this  scarcely  affected  the  attendance,  which  was  almost  as  large  m 
night,  and  pervaded  by  a  still  deeper  and  more  salutary  impression, 
testants  it  was  quite  an  enigma  to  see  the  Roman  Catholics  attea 
numbers.    They  eagerly  received  and  read  my  controversial  tracta,  of 
hundreds  were  distributed.    I  hope  to  visit  this  place  again  in  the  ton 

'*  March  9th.  Preached  in  ,  where  the  meeting  was  the  laif 

Omn,  though  the  dargyman  had  preached  strongly  againat  DiaasBl  li 
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bewedung  his  hearers  '  not  to  put  themselves  in  contact  with  error/  and  had  pre- 
vioQsly  gone  from  house  to  house  warning  the  people.  At  the  close  of  my  service, 
a  piotts  ind  venerable  man  was  addressed  by  a  friend,  who  said,  *  Well,  you  have 
put  yourself  in  contact  with  error/  His  reply  was, '  May  the  Lord  send  us  more 
inch  error  as  that ! ' 

**  15th.  I  paid  a  visit  to  Summerohill,  in  the  county  Meath.  Only  two  evenings 
before,  the  coach  on  which  I  travelled  was  stopped  by  an  assassin  armed  with  pistols. 
He  WIS  waiting,  it  was  supposed,  for  an  under  agent  who  had  deprived  some  person 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  farm.  He  also  stopped  a  car,  and  deliberately  examined 
the  hati  of  the  passengers  in  the  moonlight,  to  find  the  name  of  his  man,  and  then 
told  them  to  drive  on  saying,  *  My  work  is  not  there.'  Summer-hill,  once  a  beautiful 
vi%e,  was  a  colony  of  Protestants,  founded  by  the  Langford  family,  who  were 
pioUf  evangelical  dissenters.  During  the  Commonwealth  the  great  Dr.  Owen  lived 
^^  u  Sir  Arthur  Langford's  chaplain.  His  pulpit  still  remains,  and  I  need  not 
i>7  I  preached  in  it  with  peculiar  interest.  This  place  is  associated  with  the 
nemoiy  of  another  celebrated  man,  as  it  is  in  the  parish  of  which  Dean  Swift  was 
'^ctor.  I  visited  his  church,  in  which  there  is  a  monument  of  Garret  Wesley,  not 
^elleiley,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  bom  in  the 
'^^bonrhood.  It  is  said  that  Swift  was  once  driving  through  Summer-hill  on  a 
^bith-day,  when  he  heard  singing  in  the  chapel,  and  sent  his  footman  to  turn 
^  the  congregation,  as  violating  the  Conventicle  Act.  The  chapel  gradually  sunk 
uto  Sodnianism,  and  the  estate  is  now  a  wild  sheep-walk,  marked  by  a  fragment 
of  the  baronial  mansion,  and  a  solitary  tree  here  and  there,  as  melancholy  witnesses 
^  the  progress  of  desolation,  and  the  evils  of  absenteeism.  It  is,  however,  a 
S^^itifyiDg  drcnmstance,  that  there  is  a  young  orthodox  minister  now  stationed  here, 
^^^  piety  and  activity  will,  I  trust,  be  a  blessing  to  this  most  destitute  district. 
In  no  place  have  I  seen  the  established  church  lower  than  here.  The  people  do  not 
ICQD  to  have  improved  in  the  least  degree  since  the  days  of  Swift. 

**  16th.  Preached  in  Dr.  Owen's  pulpit  twice,  and  also  on  Monday  evening.  The 
"^dance  was  large  and  respectable.  Though  we  had  frost  and  snow,  all  the 
'^^'^tcttants  in  the  place  attended,  and  some  from  a  distance  of  three  miles. 

**  18th.  Walked  across  the  country  to  Trim,  the  chief  town  of  Meath,  a  city  of 
''^  We  had  an  excellent  meeting  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  where  I  delivered  a 
'future  on  '  Confession  and  Pardon,'  which  was  Ustened  to  with  the  deepest  atten- 
^  Next  morning  I  rose  at  five  o'clock,  and  reached  home  in  a  snow  storm, 
f*^  then  I  have  made  arrangements  for  a  lengthened  tour  in  the  north,  where  I 
'"^d  to  spend  four  or  five  weeks  in  places  which  seem  to  present  promising 
•Penmn/' 

^^  t  recent  paper  we  furnished  our  readers  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Gordon's  \isit 
to  Baltybcy.  He  has  since  that  left  Londonderry,  and  entered  on  the  new  station, 
^i^  a  wide  door  of  usefulness  appears  to  be  opened  to  him.  The  necessity  of 
^^g  immediate  steps  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  place  of  worship  is  put  forth  in 
^  following  statement,  to  which  we  invite  the  careful  attention  of  our  friends. 
'^  ^  from  the  pen  of  our  gifted  and  esteemed  brother,  Mr.  Gordon,  whose  former 
^^^  is  likely  to  choose  as  their  pastor  the  Rev.  J.  Jennings,  late  of  Tralee. 

"  NEW  MISSIONARY  STATION,  BALLTBAT. 

'^  missionary  station  recently  opened  in  the  town  of  Ballybay  promises  ex- 
^1^^^  weU.  Encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  extensive  usefulness  presented 
|r^  my  first  visit  to  this  place,  I  was  induced  to  resign  my  pastoral  charge  of 
^  dmrch  in  Londonderry,  quit  the  associations  connected  with  an  harmonioua 
'^^^  hi  tiM  midit  of  a  Httle  bat  attadied  fio<&,  and  commenoe  miiaioiUiT 
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operations  in  Ballybay  and  the  surrounding  country.    Whether  I  have  an 

in  this  step,  time  alone  can  determine ;  but  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  tli 

missions  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  such  occasional  changes.    Since  o 

and  permanent  settlement  here,  I  have  met  with  great  encouragement. 

gregation  assembling  for  public  worship  on  the  Lord's-day  is  excellent,  ai 

week-day  nights  a  good  congregation,  all  things  considered,  can  be  had.    1 

seem  generally  anxious  to  hear  the  word.    This  is  certainly  in  itself  ea 

May  the  Almighty  Spiht  apply  the  truths  spoken  to  their  hearts  in  all  t 

▼ating  and  soul-refreshing  power !    A  wide  door  for  preaching  the  Gc 

house  to  house  has  been  opened.    In  all  my  ministerial  visits  I  have  unif 

with   attention,  respect,  and  gratitude.      A  familiar   exposition   of  G< 

accompanied  with  a  little  religious  conversation  and  prayer,  I  have  fo 

acceptable  in  every  case.    How  much  more  edifying  such  a  coarse  thai 

and  perfunctory  formality  of  clerical  duty  or  the  too  condescending  ha 

common-place  gossip,  neither  of  which  leaves  a  favourable  impresskm ! 

commenced  a  Bible  class  for  young  men,  which  is  constantly  increaaiiig  ii 

and  promises  to  be  deeply  interesting.    In  no  part  of  Ireland  with  wl 

acquainted  does  there  appear  so  favourable  an  opening  for  extensive  \ 

But  one  thing  is  indispensable  to  continued  prosperity,  viz.,  a  place  cM 

The  immediate  erection  of  such  a  place  is,  in  my  view,  absolutely  etsen! 

permanent  success  of  the  mission.     At  present  we  meet  for  public  won 

court-house,  but  this  is  a  favour  we  cannot  long  expect ;  besides,  the  ] 

not  afford  sufficient  accommodation.    Our  friends  on  the  spot  will  do  ^ 

can,  but  we  must  look  to  our  brethren  in  England  for  help  in  this  tm 

Ballybay  is  not  a  wealthy  place ;  besides,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  pe 

yet  to  learn  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  giving.     How  could  we  expe 

otherwise  among  those  who  have  never  seen  aught  of  the  working  oi 

endowed  systems  ?    Voluntaryism  is  a  new  experiment  here,  but  I  haw 

it  will  work  well  in  the  long  run.    Our  friends,  who  understand  it,  are  p 

do  their  part.    I  have  been  giving  the  people  to  understand  here  that  oa 

friends  only  need  a  good  case  to  call  forth  '  the  riches  of  their  liberality. 

be  ashamed  of  this  same  confident  boasting  ?    Here  is  a  case,  all  they  con 

a  prospect  of  extensive  usefulness   and  a  large  congregation.    Could  i 

worship  be  erected  during  the  coming  summer,  I  have  no  doubt  a  perm 

important  interest  may  be  formed  in  the   place,  which  would   exerdii 

beneficial  influenee  on  the  surrounding  country.     Should  we  be  unable 

plish  this,  I  cannot  but  fear  lest  our  fair  prospects  should  be  blasted, 

people  should  begin  to  lose  confidence  in  the  sympathy  and  strength  of  oi 

England,  and  we  ourselves  become  a  spectacle  of  contempt  to  endowi 

around.  A  considerable  sum  would  be  required  to  complete  such  an  underl 

leave  it  fret  of  debt,  which  would  be  most  desirable.  It  would  be  neoesstq 

buy  the  groond  for  the  erection  in  a  suitable  locality.    This  would  of  itself 

short  of  £200.    Ground  could  be  liad  out  of  the  town  for  little,  but  to  taki 

be  bad  policy,  as  it  would  cripple  the  interest  for  ever ;  whereas  a  place  in  th 

the  town  would,  under  a  faithful  ministry,  secure  a  large  congregation,  la 

ally  do  more  than  repay  all  the  outlay.     Any  wealthy  Christian  gentlemai 

got  a  few  pounds  to  spare,  would,  in  lending  it  to  the  Lord  in  this  case,  obt 

interest  in  the  good  it  would  be  the  means  of  promoting.    The  friends  Im 

£eel  their  hearts  encouraged  by  any  assurances  of  assistance  communicated 

the  secretaries  of  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society.'' 
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Nmitkft,  by  ike  Mev.  J.  C.  Gailaway,  qfhU  Misnon  to  Si.  John,  New  Brunnoick, 

m  a  leiier  io  ike  Seeretary. 

St,  John,  New  Brunawich,  Feb.  26,  1845. 

Ht  dbak  FarBND, — In  compliance  with  your  repeated  request,  and  agreeably  to 
^  promiie  which  I  gave  in  my  last  note  to  you,  I  make  an  attempt  to  give  you  a 
detafled  account  of  my  proceedings  and  prospects,  in  connexion  with  my  mission  as 
tt  igent  of  the  Colonial  Society  to  this  place.  Though  I  incur  the  risk  of  narrating 
lome  particulars  a  second  time,  yet  it  may  be  the  best  way  to  "  begin  at  the  begin- 
niDS*"  Please  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  sit  down  without  any  arrangement  as  to  the 
order  of  my  narrative ;  and  shall  therefore  state  things  just  as  they  occur,  fancying 
in  the  time,  as  well  as  I  can,  that  I  am  sitting  by  you,  in  your  office  in  Blomfield- 
i^r^  and  holding  a  familiar  conversation. 

We  left  England,  as  you  remember,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1843.  Altera 
Pl^ittnt  Toyage  of  eleven  days  and  a  half,  we  reached  Halifax.  We  landed  on  the 
'^^bath  morning.  The  extreme  excitement  occasioned  by  the  scenes  through  which 
I  had  lately  passed,  and  our  safe  landing  in  this  new  world,  brought  on  such  a 
^lent  pain  in  my  head,  that  I  deemed  it  the  more  prudent  course  to  remain  silent 
^^uing  the  day,  though  one  pulpit  was  opened  to  me,  and  others  would  have  been, 
°^  my  arrival  been  known.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  several  preachers. 
^  nsnit  was  this  conviction,  among  many  others,  that  an  efficient  Congregational 
'"'mitry  in  Halifax  would,  in  all  probability,  by  its  intelligence,  freedom,  liveliness, 
*^  crangelical  fulness,  help  to  raise  the  general  style  of  pulpit  address  in  that  city. 
^  latter  benefit  I  look  upon  as  the  result,  to  a  happy  extent,  of  the  operations  of 
^  Ccdoiua]  Society,  and  constitutes  one  of  its  claims  upon  the  good-will  and  liberal 
'^'Pport  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  Great  Britain.  The  population  of  Halifax, 
^(muting,  as  it  does,  to  16,000,  and  the  central  position  of  the  city  in  relation  to 
'oh  Sootia,  many  settlements  in  which  were  once  blessed  with  a  Congregational 
*^^*Mtry,  supply,  it  is  obvious,  additional  and  urgent  reasons  in  favour  of  your  early 
^'P^'ttions  in  that  place.  We  left  Halifax  on  the  following  morning  in  one  of  the 
^^1  yet  appropriate  and  not  inconvenient  stages  of  this  new  country.  These 
o^nveyiQees  might  cut  rather  a  sorry  figure  if  placed  in  a  row  with  some  of  the 
^^OD  hackney  coaches  of  the  olden  time ;  but  still,  with  their  leathern  springs 
*Bd  tough  cattle,  they  manage  to  get  along,  without  injury  to  the  passengers,  in  very 
■^time.  We  reached  Windrow,  a  pretty  little  village  on  the  south-eastern  ex- 
^^^"S^  of  the  Bay  of  Pundy,  after  a  journey  of  ten  hours.  Thence,  after  waiting  a 
^hole  day,  we  were  conveyed  in  rather  a  frail  steamer  across  the  Bay  to  St.  John. 
*^  city  we  reached  in  perfect  safety  and  in  good  health  on  the  fifteenth  day  after 
our  embaikation  at  Liverpool.  Thanks  to  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engpne,  and 
thanka  to  the  considerate  kindness  of  your  Committee,  who,  in  regard  to  the  wishes 
Of  my  dear  and  delicate  wife,  freely  consented  to  oiu*  coming  by  this  speedy,  but  more 
**Poniivc  mode  of  conveyance. 

^t.  John  presents  a  fine  aspect  to  the  traveller  as  he  enters  the  harbour.  The 
°^  is  built  on  rising  ground,  and  most  of  the  houses  and  churches  are  painted 
^o^te.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
^  warehouses  and  other  buildings  that  crowd  upon  the  wharfs,  are  mostly  quite 
^^>  >ad  being  in  many  cases  dilapidated,  the  first  impressions  on  entering  the 
^^  •«  depressing,  not  to  say  gloomy.  These  feelings,  which  there  was  so  much 
^  ^  ttrangeness  of  our  position  and  the  sombre  character  of  the  place  to  awaken, 
^^'^^  no  little  intensity  from  the  additional  circumstance  that  we  had  only  out 
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indiyidual  to  hold  out  a  welcome  hand  to  us.  This  one  individual,  though  a 
worthy  man,  having  spent  his  early  days  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  bei^ 
a  very  fair  sample  of  his  worthy  countrymen,  was  not  prepared  to  throw  into  l9 
mode  of  reception  that  degree  of  cordiality  which  our  early  associations  and  our  iMn^ 
circumstances  so  naturally  prompted  us  to  anticipate.  After  a  delay  of  about  ttf 
minutes  we  were  introduced  to  another  individual.  But  we  were  destined  ^ 
receive  a  sad  blow  by  this  second  introduction.  The  individual  was  that  estimalB 
man,  Mr.  Smithers,  with  whom  I  corresponded  before  I  decided  to  come  to  St.  Jobsi 
and  whose  letters  mainly  led  me  so  to  decide.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
arrangements  to  leave  St.  John,  with  his  wife  and  family,  on  the  foUowing 
Thus  my  right  hand  was  cut  off  to  begin  with.  Well,  discouraging  as  were  n 
prospects,  so  far  as  human  help  was  concerned,  I  knew  that  God  reigned,  and 
his  strength  I  was  resolved  to  persevere.  My  solitary  friend  and  I  made  an  enga^ 
ment  to  rent  a  place  of  worship,  which  had  once  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Bapti« 
but  which  had  just  been  purchased  by  certain  adherents  of  the  Free  Presbyter 
church.  It  would  have  remained  vacant  for  six  months,  had  not  we  taken  it.  ] 
the  use  of  it  for  this  period,  my  solitary  friend  and  I  made  ourselves  persoaa 
responsible  for  £50,  without  knowing  another  person  in  the  city  who  would  help 
to  meet  the  demand.  In  the  mean  while,  and  for  a  Sabbath  or  two  prior  to  ooi 
mencing  my  anticipated  six  months'  labours  in  that  place,  I  preached  in  the  Bapti 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  city. 

The  congregation  gradually  increased  at  the  Free  Presbyterian  church,  till  t& 
hearers  were  unable  to  find  adequate  accommodation.  It  was  then  deemed  adviiaU 
to  adjourn  to  a  larger  building,  and  one  which  we  could  retain  until  we  were  aUe  ti 
erect  a  place  of  our  own.  The  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution  afforded  oi  tk 
accommodation  which  we  wanted.  I  preached  in  that  place  on  the  first  Sabbath  Jm 
January,  1844,  after  having  occupied  the  Presbyterian  church  only  three  montki 
out  of  the  anticipated  six.  In  the  following  March  we  held  our  first  pubhc  mea^ 
ing  to  determine  on  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship.  Between  sixty  and  sereity 
individuals  attended  the  meeting,  and  unitedly  subscribed  £800  towards  the  otject* 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  the  foundation^tone  of  our  new  chapel  on  the  20th  d 
May.  God  so  far  prospered  us  in  the  erection,  that  the  roof  was  put  on,  and  aUtha 
plastering  was  completed,  before  the  winter  set  in.  The  school-room  was  openad 
on  the  20th  of  December.  On  this  occasion  we  had  three  addresses  dehvered;  osa 
by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  one  by  a  Bapti^ 
minister,  on  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit;  and  oneby* 
Methodist  minister,  on  the  duty  and  privilege  of  leading  a  religious  life.  This  tMa 
a  truly  delightful  occasion.  The  room,  which  can  acconuuodate  between  600  ai^ 
700,  was  crowded  in  every  part.  All  present  seemed  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  ChO^ 
tian  union,  and  to  desire  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  our  Zion.  I  confeu  that  the 
contrast  which  my  position  presented  on  that  occasion,  when  compared  with  *f 
circumstances  on  the  day  of  our  arrival,  awakened  feeUngs  which  may  be  somawltf^ 
imagined,  but  which  I  have  no  power  to  express.  We  discontinued  our  Sabbafl** 
day's  services  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  a  few  weeks  after  the  opening  of  a* 
school-room,  and  commenced  them  in  the  latter  place.  We  are  now  under  ow  ^ 
roof.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  not  yet  completed,  but  will  be  quite  realf 
for  opening  in  the  month  of  April,  on  which  occasion  we  hope  to  have  the  airi^ 
ance  of  my  old  college  companion,  and  your  indefatigable  agent,  Mr.  Wilkaa,*^ 
Montreal.  The  chapel  will  accommodate  600,  without  side  or  front  gaUeiiea.  ft  ^ 
sixty-eight  feet  long  by  fifty-three  feet  wide.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  coi^* 
in  front.  It  is  neat,  commodious,  and  substantial,  an  ornament  to  the  city,asi' 
credit  to  our  denomination.    The  cost,  as  you  are  aware,  will  be  iSSyOOO,  iadnfi** 
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ti  iB660  for  the  porchase  of  land.  Our  subscription.list  amounts  to  £1^00.  In 
our  endeaToorSy  and  diligent  endeayoun  they  will  be,  to  clear  off  the  difference,  it  ia 
hnpoaiible  for  na,  great  and  numerous  as  are  your  calls  at  home,  not  to  look  to  rich 
old  England  for  some  assistance.  I  assure  you  we  do  need  it.  May  God  put  it  into 
the  hearts  of  the  able  to  render  it ! 

But  whaty  you  will  ask,  is  the  state  of  spiritual  matters  among  your  people  ?    A 
^ital  question,  I  admit.    Would  to  God  that  I  could  say  all  I  desire  on  this  head. 
In  this  respect  my  experience  has  been  peculiar — different  from  that  of  some  other 
hrethren  who  hare  laboured  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  Society.    In  other 
instances,  spiritnal  success  has  been  the  first  thing,  and  led  the  way  to  secular  pros- 
perity.  In  our  caae  the  secular  preceded  the  spirituaL    Crowds,  prompted  by 
curiosity,  marked  the  onset  of  my  ministry.    In  the  impulse  of  this  novelty,  arrange- 
ments were  made  (wisely  made,  I  think,)  for  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worsUp. 
In  this  matter  I  have  necessarily  been  called  to  take  an  actiye  part.    These  things  I 
can  KCttlar,  and  they  engaged  my  attention,  and  intensely  so,  at  the  very  onset  of 
my  ministerial  labours  here.    It  is  obvious  that  this  unavoidable  and  eager  attention 
to  the  mere  externals  of  our  work,  was  likely  to  jeopardise  our  spiritual  interests. 
The  temptation  to  be  dravm  aside  from  the  private  and  holy  duties  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  danger  of  the  people  becoming  secularised,  were  great  indeed.    I  may  say 
^t  I  have  endeavoured  to  guard  against  these  probable  evils ;  but  that  we  have 
^ny  escaped  them  is  more  thn  you  vrill  expect.    Thank  God,  this  danger  has 
iKsriy  passed  away.    We  have  nearly  weathered  the  gale,  and  having  rounded  the 
^^cxOiad,  we  are  gradually  drifting  into  smooth  water.     Our  little  church,  which 
^tt  Inmied  last  Jime,  and  which  then  consisted  of  six  members,  has  now  increased 
to  twenty-six.    We  meet  as  a  church  twice  in  the  month.    These  occasions  are 
^^iKfly  devoted  to  prayer,  singing,  and  counsels  delivered  by  myself  on  the  duties  of 
^Qieh  members.    These  are  precious  meetings.    We  are  fully  of  one  mind,  and  the 
"P^  of  prayer  is  increasing.     Several  persons  are  waiting  for  admission ;  but  in 
^  natter  I  am  acting  on  the  cautious  and  slow,  rather  than  the  hurried  and  incon- 
"^doite  system.    I  have  survived  the  youthful  ambition,  which  is  gratified  by  a  large 
chordi,  and  am  mainly  anxious  to  have  a  very  holy  and  very  united  one.    The 
^^ina^  t  few  meetings  since,  presented  me  with  a  unanimous  and  cordial  invitation 
^  become  their  jmstor,  which  invitation  I  have  as  freely  accepted.     Mr.  Smithers 
hti  been  elected  deacon.    These  are  the  first  instances  in  which  our  beloved  prin. 
^n^  have  been  acted  upon  by  our  denomination  in  this  dty.    My  impression  is, 
^  a  good  work  is  going  on  in  the  hearts  of  several  of  my  hearers,  and  that,  ere 
^  I  than  be  graciously  permitted  to  reap  much  precious  fruit  from  that  under- 
^*^,  which,  though  it  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  my  obliga- 
^  to  redeeming  mercy,  has  cost  many  struggles,  and  been  bedewed  with  many 
^^01   I  have  formed  a  female  Bible  class  and  a  children's  class,  which  are  in  an 
^''^ouaging  state.     I  have  not  yet  fiilly  succeeded  in  the  formation  of  a  male  class. 
^  Snnday-achool  contains  130  children,  and  has  in  it  sixteen  teachers.    The  super- 
^*^CBdence  of  this  school,  at  present,  devolves  entirely  on  myself.    We  had  a  public 
'^tnuaation  of  the  children  a  few  weeks  ago,  which  was  very  creditable  to  them, 
^  which  was  attended  by  between  200  and  300  spectators.    As  a  further  proof 
^tUi  institution  is  in  a  good  state,  I  lately  expressed  a  wish  from  the  pulpit  that 
^teachere  might  be  supplied  with  a  library.    In  a  few  days  £23  were  subscribed 
^^'^Vds  the  object.    My  preaching  engagements  in  rooms  and  chapels  in  the  vicinity 
^  ^  John,  and  in  the  rural  settlements,  have  been  rather  numerous.    I  have 
^^B^cbed  hi  at  least  forty  different  pkces.    Could  I  have  attended  to  all  the  calla 
^^  I  have  had,  this  number  would  have  been  much  increased.    I  statedly  preach 
^  %ee  differeBt  places  in  addition  to  our  own  chapeL    One  of  them  is  the  Bethel 
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chapel  in  St.  John ;  one  is  at  Carltoni  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour ;  and  one 
PortUnd,  which  is  separated  from  St.   John  only  by  a  small  bridge.    In  thii  1^ 
place  a  room,  which  will  accommodate  one  hundred  persons,  has  been  offered  ^ 
without  any  expense,  by  a  respectable  ship-builder,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist. 

The  degree  of  union  which  prevails  between  me  and  the  other  ministers,  sfl 
between  our  church  and  the  churches  under  their  care,  is  very  pleasing;  it  exce^ 
what  you  are  accustomed  to  in  England.  I  consider  we  have  publicly  stated  O 
opinion  that  the  promotion  of  Christian  union,  so  far  as  God  may  enable  me,  is  fm 
of  the  distinct  objects  of  my  mission  to  this  place.  I  consider  this  one  of  t^ 
aims  of  the  Colonial  Society — hence  another  of  its  righteous  claims  upon  the  la 
port  of  all  genuine  Congregationalists. 

At  our  last  church  meeting  we  agreed  to  a  letter,  inviting  the  Baptist  churdL 
this  city  to  unite  with  us  in  forming  a  united  monthly  missionary  prayer-meetij 
They  have  cordially  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  we  hope  to  hold  our  first  me 
ing  next  Monday.  The  union  will  extend  itself  to  the  Free  Presbyterian  chnr 
and  I  hope  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  It  will  lead  to  the  raismg  of  a  Hi 
money,  which  we  shall,  of  course,  remit  to  the  Colonial  Society. 

In  respect  to  our  present  attendance,  you  will,  of  course,  be  prepared  for 
announcement  that  we  do  not  witness  the  crowds  which  flocked  at  first.  1 
diminishing  of  the  attendance  is  traceable,  I  apprehend,  to  two  causes.  Curiodtj 
at  length  fully  satisfied.  I  am  no  longer  the  mm  preacher  from  England,  aiM 
preacher  belonging  to  quite  a  new  sect.  Another  ftct  that  has  materially  hd^ 
to  diminish  our  crowded  attendance  is  the  arrival  of  the  Free  Church  minister, 
very  intelligent  and  devoted  young  man,  one  for  whom  I  entertain  the  hi|^ 
esteem.  Many  of  my  first  hearers  were  only  waiting  for  his  arrivaL  These  remail 
apply  to  our  evening  congregation.  I  have  always  regarded  the  morning  attendiae 
as  the  true  criterion  of  our  numerical  strength.  This,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was  neve 
so  good  as  it  is  now.  We  had  the  best  which  I  have  yet  witnessed,  in  ordiatf] 
circumstances,  last  Sabbath  morning.  In  the  morning  we  are  attended  by  nttriS 
400 ;  in  the  evening  by  nearly  600. 

My  dear  brother,  such  is  my  report.  It  will,  I  doubt  not,  awaken  graUtode  ti 
God.  The  undertaking  of  the  Colonial  Society  in  this  place  has  hitherto  proiv 
successful.  May  it  so  continue  1  I  feel  that  I  am  in  the  place  where  God  hsi  W 
my  lot.  The  days  which  may  get  remain  to  me  I  desire  to  devote  unreseryedly  tc 
the  glory  of  my  Redeemer. 

When  our  cause  here  is  sufficiently  established,  many  fields  in  these  provinoei  ^ 
invite  my  attention  and  ministerial  efforts.  Surely,  in  these  further  efforts,  we  ib» 
not  be  left  vrithout  additional  ministerial  help  from  home.  New  Brunswick  tf" 
Nova  Scotia  have  strong  claims  upon  the  Congregationalists  of  England.  1^4 
these  claims  not  be  urged  in  vain  !  Brother  Porter  and  I  have  now  to  work  sks* 
May  this  state  of  things  soon  discontinue,  and  may  our  little  band  be  reinforced  bS 
a  few  devoted  men,  who  will  be  the  earnest  champions  of  scriptural  prindpks^ 
church  polity — the  ardent  promoters  of  enlightened  Christian  union — and  the 
ful  advocates  of  the  great  truths  of  human  redemption  ! 

With  my  best  regitfds  to  the  Committee,  believe  me  yours,  very  affectionatdyt 

J.  C.  Gallawat. 
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AKKOUNCSIUUVT    OP    THE    ANNUAL    A88BMBLY   OF   THE    CONGREGATIONAL   UNION 

OF  ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  societies 
Wociated  with  it,  are  arranged  as  follow : — 

Mondaj,  May  the  12th,  at  four  o'clock,  p.m.,  in  the  Congregational  Library. — 
Meeting  of  the  Distributors  of  the  Fund  in  aid  of  Aged  Ministers,  derived  from  the 
profits  of  **  The  Christian  Witness."  At  this  meeting  the  attendance  of  the  treasurers 
uid  secretaries  of  all  associations  connected  with  the  Union  is  invited. 

Tuesday,  May  the  13th,  the  Meeting  of  the  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Congrega* 
tioml  Union,  consisting  of  delegates  and  other  brethren,  will  be  held  in  Crosby 
HaU,  Bishopsgate-street  Chair  to  be  taken  at  nine  o'clock,  a.m.  precisely,  by  the 
^*  John  Bu&nbt,  of  CamberwelL  The  proceedings  to  close  at  half-past  two 
o'clock,  that  the  brethren  may  a4Joum  to  the  Congregational  Library  for  refresh, 
meat 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Tuesday,  May  the  13th,  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
^  Irish  Evangelical  Society  will  be  held  in  Finsbury  Chapel.  Chair  to  be  taken  at 
six  o'dock  precisely. 

ftidax.  May  the  16th,  the  a^fovned  Meeting  of  the  Annual  Assembly  of  the 
Uaion  will  be  held,  also  in  Crosby  HalL  Chair  to  be  again  taken  by  Mr.  Burnet,  at 
^  o'clock,  a.m.  precisely.  At  twelve  o'clock  precisely  this  meeting  will  be  con- 
'^itoted  for  proceeding  with  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  at  this 
^^ov  the  attendance  of  all  contributors  to  the  Education  Fund  is  accordingly  invited. 

^  morning's  business  will  be  closed,  as  that  of  Tuesday,  at  half-past  two 
o'clock,  the  hour  for  refreshment  at  the  Congregational  Library  being  again  three 
pvecitely. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Assembly  will  relate  to  subjects  of  the  gravest 
^poitsnoe,  and  requiring  the  united  counsels  and  prayers  of  all  brethren  concerned 
^  our  principles  and  prosperity  as  a  Christian  denomination.  They  are  such  as 
^foDowing:— 

1*  The  letter  to  the  churches  on  their  public  worship — a  subject  always  sacred 
^  momentous,  but  at  the  present  time  of  peculiar  interest  with  relation  to  the 
K^enl  state  of  the  public  mind  and  of  other  religious  denominations. 

2.  The  interests  of  our  theological  colleges,  as  connected  with  the  proceedings  of 
^  lecent  conference.  Now  that  the  conductors  of  those  most  important  institu- 
^  have  manifested  so  deep  and  enlightened  concern  to  effect  every  practicable  im- 
I*ovement  in  their  literary,  religious,  and  practical  working,  it  is  equally  natural 
'^oeeessary  to  appeal  to  the  churches  for  increased  liberality  and  prayer  in  support 
^  those  colleges  from  which  generally  their  future  pastors  must  be  obtained. 

3*  The  present  being  the  jubilee  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  presents  a 
^  sppropriate  occasion  on  which  the  Union  may  express  its  deep  interest  and 
"T^psthy  in  that  noble  institution,  as  well  as  record  its  deliberate  testimony  in 
vTonr  of  missions  to  the  heathen. 

^*  How  the  earnest  struggle  on  the  Maynooth  Bill  may  terminate,  it  is  impossible 
7ct  to  conjecture ;  bat  it  hardly  possible  that  its  results  should  not  be  such  as  to 
'^nire  of  the  assembly  some  proceedings,  to  place  before  the  churches  and  the 
^'^^  a  solemn  declaration  of  its  judgment  on  the  altered  state  of  the  British 
^'Bpire  in  relation  to  the  great  Voluntary  and  Protestant  questions. 

^-  British  Missions  and  general  Education  are  subjects  that  have  lost  none  of  theic 
^^poitaaee:  their  labours  are  as  necessary,  their  opportunities  as  great,  thdr  waats 
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as  presiiing  as  ever.  On  them  alone  all  the  attention  of  the  two  meetingi  of  tba 
Assembly  might  be  advantageously  employed.  It  is  hoped  thai  even  amidit  thM 
pressmre  of  so  many  other  important  matters,  they  will  obtain  more  time  and  thoBi^ 
than  in  former  Annual  Assemblies. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day,  Friday,  the  16th  of  May,  the  Ninth  Annual  Meetim 
of  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Weigh-honse  Cbapd,  fSslc 
itreet-hill.     Chair  to  be  taken  at  six  o'clock  precisely  by  the  Treasurer,  J.  B 
Hois,  Esq. 


NBW  CHAPBL. 


COMMBNCEMBNT  OF   TrINITT    ChAPBL,  St.  JoBN'S-StRBBT,  EDOBWAKB-Bo 

London. — On  Tuesday,  April  8th,  the  foundation  of  this  new  chapel  was  laid 
Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  Bart.  The  Rev.  J.  Stoughton  of  Kensington,  the 
J.  Blackburn  of  Pentonville,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Miller  of  New  Court,  engaged  in 
devotional  exercises,  and  the  Rev.  Ridley  H.  Herschell,  for  whose  minittratioiis 
new  chapel  is  to  be  built,  delivered  the  address.  The  parish  of  Marylebone,  in 
this  chapel  will  stand,  is  the  abode  of  a  large  portion  of  the  most  intelligent 
respectable  Jews  in  London,  and,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  opinion 
them,  it  is  hoped  that  the  erection  of  a  Christian  place  of  worship,  where  the 
is  to  be  preached  by  one  of  their  own  nation,  may  excite  their  attention  and  pro 
mote  their  welfare.  Besides,  in  this  overgrown  parish  the  church  acoommodafjoi 
of  all  denominations  united  is  very  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  population^  and 
therefore  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  a  chapel,  capable  of  containing  twelfc 
hundred  persons,  is  being  erected  in  it. 

The  site  is  part  of  a  considerable  property,  the  lease  of  which  has  been  porcbsaed 
by  a  devoted  friend,  in  order  to  secure  an  eligible  situation  for  a  new  chapeL  Tb0 
lease  is  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  the  cost  of  the  chapel,  which  will  be  a  plain,  ub- 
adomed,  but  substantial  edifice,  together  with  the  school-roonu  beneath,  will  b0* 
exceed  £4,000. 

The  property  is  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  will  hold  the  nine  i 
trust  for  the  preaching  of  evangelical  doctrines,  by  such  minister  as  the  chnith  < 
communicants  may  from  time  to  time  appoint.     Sir  C.  £.  Smith,  Bart,  John  Def 
Paul,  Esq.,  J.  Conquest,  Esq.  M.D.,  and  Fred.  Wollaston,  Esq.,  are  the  fom 
trustees,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 


ORDINATION. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Humdall,  of  Huddersfield,  has  accepted  a  unanimous  isfi' 
from  the  church  and  congregation  at  Bishops  Stortford,  vacant  by  the  death 
late  Rev.  William  Chaplin,  and  will  enter  on  his  stated  labours  tiiere,  God  y 
on  the  fourth  Sabbath  in  May. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Rbsistancb   to   thb   Endowment   of   Mavnooth   Collbob. — Tv 
agitation  against  this  most  mischievous  measure  of  our  government  baa 
equal  to  our  sanguine  hopes ;  and  though  it  is  mournful  enough  to  p 
extent  to  which  state  connexions  and  a  carnal  policy  have  paralysed  mar 
of  the  great  Protestant  body  of  our  country,  yet  we  feel  thankful  to  G© 
is  good  evidence  that  many  myriads  of  our  countrymen  possess  a  Ir 
of  feeling  on  this  momentous  question. 

The  opposition  has  been  carried  on  both  by  sectional  and  combiiM' 
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in  all  the  forms  of  agitation  pennitted  by  law.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
^^ealcyan  Methodist  bodies  have  held  distinct  denominational  meetings  in  the  Me- 
tropohs ;  and  many  local  meetings  have  also  been  held  in  the  suburban  districts  and 
thrOQgfaoat  the  kingdom. 

The  Central  Anti-Maynooth  Ommittee,  under  the  energetic  presidency  of  Sir 
CuUiiig  Eardley  Smith,  has  originated  and  carried  forward  some  remarkable  demon- 
strations of  popular  feeling,  particularly  at  the  aggregate  meeting  of  Protestants  of  all 
deaoninations,  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  which  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  where 
the  enthusiasm  was  most  extraordinary. 

Many  advocates  of  the  voluntary  principle  have  regretted  that  dissenters  should 
set  with  churchmen  on  this  conmiittee,  because  that  combination  is  necessarily 
■ffected  by  a  compromise ;  their  united  opposition  being  based,  exclusively,  on  Pro- 
testant grounds.  But  if  we  sincerely  desire  to  defeat  this  measure,  which  we  can  only 
^Kipe  to  do  by  the  union  of  all  Protestant  denominations,  surely  for  the  sake  of  their 
powerful  aid,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  fraternal  union,  we  may  forbear,  for  a  season, 
to  a^w  extreme  opinions.    We  are  not  such  zealous  duaerUerg  as  to  forget  that  we 
*ie  Protettumtt ;  nor  can  we  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  voluntary  and  establishment 
Tstenu  are  but  means  to  an  end ;  the  question  at  issue  being.  Which  method  is 
inm  likely  to  preserve  and  extend  the  Protestant  faith  ?    But  that  faith  is  now 
^liveatened  by  the  government  patronage  of  Popish  establishments.    For  whilst  we 
l^dieve  that  such  patronage  is  very  mischievous  to  a  spiritual  religion,  we  regard  it 
to  be  highly  favourable  to  a  worldly  system  like  that  of  the  papacy ;  and  therefore, 
^e  tinoerely  wish  to  prevent  its  receiving  such  important  succour  at  the  national 
^^pcase.    That  committee  have  convoked  deputations  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
^(^ ;  and  on  the  day  these  pages  are  published,  there  vrill  be  assembled,  in  London, 
■everil  hundred  gentlemen,  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion,  of  every  denomina- 
^^  of  Protestant  Christians ;  and  cordially  uniting  in  the  most  strenuous  resistance 
^  this  onprincipled  failL    Such  a  gathering  is  worth  some  forbearance :  and  most 
'^I'ccrely  shall  we  regret  if  ultriu  on  either  side  should  venture  to  disturb  its 
wmony,  and  so  enfeeble  its  moral  power. 

Alresdy  there  have  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  about  7,000  peti- 

^^oas,  ngned  by  nearly  800,000  persons,  against  the  Maynooth  Bill ;  but  there  is 

nodi  more  to  be  effected  by  petitions  still.     Let  it  not  be  thought  that  it  is  now 

^  Itte  to  make  further  opposition.    The  bill  may  not  pass  the  Commons  for  two 

or  three  weeks ;  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  inundated  with  peti- 

^Q* ;  and,  if  necessary,  addresses  to  the  throne  should  be  sent  to  Her  Majesty, 

P^vying  that  the  Parli«nent  may  be  dissolved,  and  the  sense  of  the  country  taken 

^n  (his  proposed  departure  frt>m  the  Protestant  policy  of  our  country.    We 

^'^^fttX  our  readers  to  leave  no  lawful  means  untried  to  resist  this  measure  to  the 

■^  and  to  accompany  their  efforts  vrith  much  prayer  that  God  may  turn  these  evil 

^^^iJo^  into  foolishness. 


PROCBEDINGS  OF  THE  THREE  DENOMINATIONS  ON  THE   MAYNOOTH 

COLLEGE  BILL. 

^  general  body  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  of  the  three  denomina- 
^  residing  in  and  about  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  held  a  special 
''^'^gon  Tuesday,  April  1st,  at  the  Congregational  Library,  Blomfield-street,  to 
^  into  consideration  the  Maynooth  College  Bill,  when  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  LL.D. 
^J>.i  Wis  in  the  chair. 

^  Hev.  John  Blackburn,  introduced  the  following  series  of  resolutions,  vrhich, 
^  i  kmg  and  interesting  discussion,  was  adopted.  At  a  time  when  both  in 
'^'^^'"Miit,  and  through  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  the  opinions  of  the  Dissenten 
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on  this  question  are  most  grievously  misrepresented  and  penrerted,  we  deem  it  a 
to  preserve  these  documents,  which  supply  the  only  materials  for  a  honeat  luili 
this  opposition  to  that  most  unrighteous  measure. 

1.  That  this  Body  has  heard  with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  alarm  of  the  pn 
of  Her  Majestjr's  government  greatly  to  augment  the  parliamentary  grant  t 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  intended  intzodi 
to  the  legislature  of  a  hill  to  remove  that  grant  from  the  annual  votes  of  the  Ho 
Commons,  and  so  to  make  the  endowment  permanent ;  which,  if  allowed  to  bi 
law,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  this  body,  virtually  establish  Popery  in  that  count 
act  of  parliament. 

2.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  body,  it  is  in  principle  unjust,  and  in  its  ten 
most  mischievous,  to  appropriate  the  resources  <tf  the  state  to  the  endovnnent  c 
religious  institution  whatsoever;  and  that  it  is  neither  nigust  nor  undm 
toifnurd  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  demand  that  the  education  at 
priesthood  be  left  to  the  same  voluntary  support  by  which  the  seminane 
colleges  of  the  nonconformist  ministers  of  England  and  Wales  have  been  fba 
and  are  sustained. 

3.  That  in  addition  to  the  general  principle  on  which  this  body  rests  its  i 
iition  to  the  endowment  of  religious  institutions  by  the  state,  there  are  t] 
reasons  which  greatly  increase  its  hostility  to  the  measure  now  proposed  to  p 
ment,  and  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration  of  all 
Protestants. 

Firtt.  Because  the  doctrines  taught  at  Maynooth  College  are  those  of  the 
rigid  school  of  the  Papacy,  and  which  are  inculcated  by  the  most  accomplished 
of  Jesuitism— doctrines  which  the  Protestant  nonconformists  of  Great  Britain 
Ireland  regard  as  subversive  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  mischievous  alike  U 
minds,  the  morals,  and  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

Secondly.  Because  all  history  and  experience  prove  that  the  varied  learaiag 
high  accomplishments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  throughout  the  worid,  have 
been  acquired  for  the  enlightenment  of  tlie  people,  but  have  too  commooly  \ 
employed  to  increase  their  intellectual  bondage,  and  their  abject  sobminioi 
priestly  usurpation :  and,  therefore,  although  the  system  of  education  for  the  I 
priest  at  Maynooth  were  greatly  improved  at  the  national  expense,  it  will  not  i 
sequently  follow,  that  the  popular  mind  of  Ireland  will  be  advanced  therdvy,  ei 
in  knowledge,  virtue,  or  charity. 

Thirdly.  Because  accumulated  national  sufferings  can  alone  explain  the  li 
continued  national  agitation  of  Irehind ;  and  it  is  neither  righteous  nor  nmi^ 
attempt  to  silence  the  loud  complaints  of  an  oppressed  and  impoverished  pMpk 
inducing  theur  priests  to  employ  spiritual  power  to  repress  their  desunes  for  poll 
rights  and  sodal  improvement, — to  satisfy  which  seems  to  be  the  first  dnl 
enlightened  and  honest  legislation. 

Fourthly.  Because  the  Protest^int  churches  of  Europe  and  America,  and  1 
devoted  missionaries  throughout  the  world  have,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cent 
suffered  much  from  the  exclusive  claims,  the  restless  intrigues,  and  the  unscrapa 
aggressions  of  the  emissaries  of  Rome,  (the  bitter  fruits  of  restoring  the  order  d 
Jesuits  in  1815,)  whilst,  in  the  Established  Church  of  these  realms,  there  has  m 
a  party  formidable  by  their  numbers  and  their  talents,  who  profess  warm  synqi 
with,  and  profound  deference  to  the  Church  of  Rome, — considerations  these,  w 
should  not  permit  any  advantages  to  be  conceded  to  Roman  Catholics,  beyond  ti 
whidi  national  justice  and  equal  citizenship  demand. 

4.  That  as  the  nonconformist  founders  of  this  body  were  amongst  the  firt 

welcome  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  this  ancient  capital  *'  for  die  leoi 

and  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion ;''  and  as  they  employed  ihdr  1 

intfoence  to  lecnre  the  liippy  Re^oVutiotk  ol  \^*^%,  and  ay  their  imme^Bale 
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he  diMenting  miniitiy  strenuously  exerted  their  best  powers  to  maintain  the  title 
tlie  House  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  these  realms,  against  the  successive 
sllions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  adherents  of  the  exiled  princes  of  the  Stuart  family, 
the  present  crisis  demands  of  this  body  the  faithful  employment  of  the  best 
lence  it  possesses  to  avert  the  calamity  now  impending;  and  therefore  it 
lives  to  present  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  parliament,  founded  on  the  first  and 
md  of  these  resolutions,  and  to  urge  upon  all  the  representatives  of  the  metro- 
ten  cities  and  boroughs,  and  of  their  adjacent  counties,  not  to  lend  their  support 
he  unprincipled  measure  about  to  be  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons. 


3B  STATISTICS  OP  RELIGION  IN  THE  CANTONS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

rai  lovely  cantons  of  Switzerland  have  been  visited  with  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
i  public  journals  inform  us  that  the  whole  Helvetic  confederacy  is  convulsed,  and 
t  "  every  canton  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone,  and  from  the  Jura  mountains 
the  Italian  lakes  is  under  arms,"  and  that  war  is  almost  inevitable.  For  this 
It  of  things,  the  governments  of  Europe  have  to  thank  the  restored  Jesuits 
o  have  poured  into  Switzerland,  and  have  produced  by  their  intrigues  respecting 
ication,  Ac,  the  unnatural  and  perilous  excitement  we  describe. 
ht  such  a  moment  it  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  to  possess  a  list  of  the 
itODs,  with  the  relative  numbers  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  each  : — 

Cofi/ofit.                          Protettantt.  CathoUct. 

1.  Lucerne 521  124,000 

2.  Zug. 115,322 

3.  Soleure 6,000  57,196 

4.  Aargau 92,500  88,500 

5.  Thurgan 64,124  20,500 

6.  Baslecity 21,000  3,321 

7.  Basle  county 38,103  3,000 

8.  Zurich    203,576  1,000 

9.  Berne 347,000  53,000 

10.  Vaud 180,181  34,000 

11.  Freyburg   9,000  82,000 

12.  Neuchitel 56,266  2,100 

13.  Geneva 36,666  22,000 

14.  Valais 75,880 

15.  Schwytz 13,120 

16.  Unterwalden 22,571 

17.  Claris 25,348  4.000 

18.  Grisons 54,506  34,000 

19.  St.GaU 58,853  100,000 

80.    Appcnzell 41,080  10,000 

21.  Schaifhausen 30,825     300 

22.  Ticino    109,000 


1,292,871  882,859 

Making  a  total  population,  with  1,755  Jews,  of  2,177,485. 

^^  the  rival  parties  so  nearly  balanced  that  the  Protestant  population  only 
^^^  the  Roman  Catholics  by  410,012,  it  is  obvious  that  without  foreign  inter- 
^^f^,  the  civil  strife  may  be  long  and  cruel. 

^  vs  pray  that  God  may  preserve  the  Protestant  churches  of  Switzerland  in  the 
^IJ^^th,  and  that  these  troubles  may  be  blessed  to  the  recovery  of  those  who  have 
"■■^  hto  Sodnian  and  Socialist  errors. 
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BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Thsmb  has  been  a  remarkable  dearth  of  Foreign  news  during  the  put 
a  few  sentences  will  be  sufficient  to  note  the  passing  events  of  other  '. 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  respecting  the  am 
Texas,  and  which  filled  the  friends  of  humanity,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ai 
alarm,  has  not  been  received  with  favour  by  the  Texian  government,  a 
that  the  American  terms  are  treated  with  contempt  and  scorn ;  so  thai 
probable  that  that  measure,  which  seemed  pregnant  with  mischief  to  th< 
millions,  may  miscarry  after  all.  On  the  Oregon  question,  our  stai 
plainly  declared  their  purpose  to  maintain  the  rights  of  Great  Britain, 
appeal  to  arms ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  language  used  in  Parliai 
leaders  of  both  political  parties,  may  induce  President  Polk  to  consid 
peaceful  negociations  are  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  uncertain  results 
crimes  of  war. 

In  Switzerland,  blood  has  been  shed  in  a  frightful  conflict  betw« 
corps  and  the  citizens  of  Lucerne,  which  took  place  before  the  walls  of 
when  the  former  were  defeated,  some  hundreds  being  killed  and  wounda 
than  1,000  taken  prisoners.  It  is  hoped  there  will  be  no  further  viola 
Cantons  are  still  in  a  most  excited  state,  and  the  thoughtful  dread  foreign  ii 
for  they  have  been  plainly  told  by  Prince  Mettemich  **  that  a  govemii 
does  not  possess  sufficient  power  to  master  its  subjects,  and  to  prevent  i 
ing,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  murder  and  pillage  into  the  territory  of  an 
neighbour,  does  not  deserve  the  name.'' 

The  Chambers  of  France  have  before  them  a  bill  for  the  ameliont' 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  their  colonies,  and  which  we  would  fondly 
precursor  of  their  complete  emancipation. 

Throughout  Great  Britain  one  subject,  and  one  subject  only,  has 
the  public  mind, — the  unexpected  developement  of  the  secret  purpose  of 
statesmen  of  both  parties  in  Parliament,  to  quiet  Ireland  by  the  endoi 
of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  then  of  the  Romish  Priests  in  that  c 
purpose  which,  at  least,  makes  plain  two  things — the  frightful  lack  of 
principle  that  exists  amongst  our  senators,  and  their  utter  ignorance  ol 
rooted  abhorrence  of  the  English  people  of  all  fellowship  with  Rome. 

Although  thousands  of  petitions  have  been  presented  to  the  House  by  tb 
and  their  constituents  have  beset  them  with  letters,  memorials,  and  d 
yet  they  not  only  refuse  to  obey  their  instructions,  but  in  many  caaet 
pleased  to  ridicule  and  revile  the  feelings  of  those  they  profess  to  rqn 
manner  that  cannot  be  forgotten.    Mr.  Cobden,  the  advocate  of  free 
called  the  opposition  "a  pettifogging,  paltry  persecution."     Mr.    Mac 
Edinburgh  essayist,  has  declaimed  against  "  Exeter  Hall,  and  its  bray"  a| 
prejudices  and  passions  of  hot-headed  Protestants,"  "  the  fierce  bigotx^ 
ranee,"  **  the  devil  of  religious  animosity."    And  Messrs.  Sheil,  Ward, 
Hume,  and  other  giuui  liberals,  have  joined  in  mocking  the  religious  coe 
England.    The  bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  Saturday  morning,  April 
a  debate  which  extended  over  six  nights,  by  a  majority  of  323  to  1 76. 
it  has  been  in  committee ;  and  the  motions  of  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Law, 
also  disposed  of  by  the  same  tyrannical  majority. 

What  the  results  may  be,  the  Omniscient  One  alone  can  tell ;  but  of  1 
quite  sure,  that  the  reckless  course  our  senators  are  taking  will  rapidly  call 
principles  that  have  long  lain  dormant,  and  which  may,  ere  long,  bring  < 
national  crisis  which  will  make  unprincipled  expedientists,  both  in  4 
atate,  deplore  the  day  that  they  trampled  upon  the  hereditaiy  and  inwiemj 
oftbe  British  people  against  popery  and  tyranny  in  every  form. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE  PAPERS. 

Thb  "Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Conference  of  Delegates  from 

^be  Committees  of  varioos  Theological  Colleges   connected  with  the 

Independent  Churches  of  England  and  Wales,"  which  was  held  in  the 

^Qgregational  Library,  London,  on  Tuesday  the  7th,  and  Wednesday 

^^  8th  of  January,  1845,  are  now  published.    They  contain,  besides 

the  "Explanatory  Memorial"  by  the  Rev.  A.  Wells,  twelve  very  able 

P^pen  on  various  parts  of  our  collegiate  system,  written  by  some  of 

the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  best  divines  of  our  body.     These 

*^  inserted  in  their  respective  places  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings ; 

"ttt  there,  we  fear,  they  are  not  likely  to  excite  that  attention  which 

their  high  merits  demand. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hall  used  to  say,  that  if  you  wanted  to  hide  a 
tl^g,  the  surest  way  was  to  insert  it  in  a  report!  Now,  as  we 
f^^estly  wish  that  these  papers  may  not  be  hid,  but  that  all  our  min- 
**ter»  and  intelligent  laymen  may  become  familiar  with  their  important 
^^tents,  we  intend  to  reprint  them  in  the  present  volume,  and  to  add 
*^^^onal  notes,  illustrative  or  confirmatory  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

No.  L 

^  ^he  Importance  of  securing  for  the  Students  of  some  of  our  Theo- 
^^id  Colleges,  the  full  literary  benefit  and  advancement  to  be 
9^^hied  by  their  affiliation  urith  the  University  of  London,  By  the 
*er.  /.  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  F,R,S. 

It  will  be  permitted  me  to  say,  that  the  holding  of  this  meeting,  un- 
*^^pled  in  the  history  of  the  academical  institutions  allied  to  our 
^hnidiesy  is  a  judicious  measure,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  an  instrument 
^the  Divine  goodness  in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  those  institutions. 
^  propriety^  and,  by  inference,  the  duty,  of  founding  and  support- 

*•  1.  VOL.  IX.  3  o 
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ing  such  seminaries,  may  be  argued  from  the  existence  of  the  school 
of  the  prophets  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  the  conduct  c 
the  Lord  Jesus  himself  in  training  by  his  personal  instructions  the 
whom  he  had  chosen  to  "  bear  his  name"  to  the  world,  from  thespin^ 
and  even  the  letter  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  from 
experience  of  the  general  body  of  Christians  in  all  following 
There  are  various  evidences  of  the  fact  in  the  early  ages ;  and  not  the  U 
is  derived  from  the  prohibition  of  the  apostate  emperor  against  Chr-^ 
tians  instructing  their  youth  in  heathen  literature,  the  means  whm.c 
he  took  for  enforcing  his  commands,  and  the  surprising  literary  eic,^ 
tions  of  the  Christian  teachers  to  counteract  the  pernicious  influence  c 
Julian's  measures.     That  unhappy  man  showed  sagacity  in  the  wbioli 
proceeding.     His  arguings  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  som.e  in 
our  own  days,  who  would  proscribe  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.     He  maintained  that  it  was  absurd  and  inconsistent  for 
those  who  did  not  honour  the  gods  to  read  the  writings  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates ;  aod 
he  adds,  *'  Let  them  go  to  the  churches  of  the  Galileans,  and  inteipret 
Matthew  and  Luke."     He  interdicted  the  teachers,  who  would  have 
pursued  their  course,  already  begun  and  confirAied,  of  confuting  Gtih 
tilism  by  weapons  drawn  out  of  its  own  armoury ;  but  he  affected 
generous  tolerance  and  philosophical  liberality,  in  his  permitting  and 
exciting  the  Christian  youth  to  study  in  the  schools  taught  by  the 
heathen  masters,  avowing  his  hope  that  such  teaching,  in  the  hands  of 
such  tutors,  would  bring  the  unwary  pupils  to  imitate  his  own  examplet 
to  renounce  the  Gahlean,  and  erect  again  the  temple  and  altars  d  the 
gods.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  one  who  was  very  nearly  the 
contemporary  of  Julian — Socrates,  the   ecclesiastical  historian— con- 
futes the  sinistrous  adversary,  and  vindicates  the  study  and  use  of 
universal  learning,  by  some  of  the  very  arguments  which  we,  in  tbe 
present  day,  are  called  to  bring  forwards. 

The  convictions  of  the  immortal  leaders  of  the  Reformation  ^ 
declared  by  their  pains  and  labours  in  the  improvement  of  eziatiog 
schools  and  universities,  and  in  the  founding  of  new  ones.  Luther  and 
Calvin,  Zwinglius  and  Melanchthon,  with  scarcely  an  exception  among 
their  coadjutors,  were  zealous  and  conspicuous  in  this  work,  which  thej 
regarded  as  second  only  to  the  prime  duty  of  the  Gospel  ministry— the 
preaching  of  the  word ;  or  rather  as  a  necessary  part  of  that  minist^* 
Powerful  testimonies  to  this  effect  might  be  collected,  to  an  alii<^ 
boundless  extent,  out  of  their  writings.  The  next  to  universal  sentim^^t 
of  the  Puritans  and  the  Nonconformist  confessors  of  our  own  coanti7) 
was  thus  expressed  by  one  of  them,  Thomas  Hall,  ejected  from  KioK 
Norton : — "  That  the  knowledge  of  arts,  sciences,  lang^Ages,  histoiyi 
and  all  sorts  of  human  learning,  in  subordination  to  divinity  and  f^ 
paration  for  the  ministry,  is  excellent,  very  useful,  and  needfU^  ^ ' 
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iiiister  of  the  Gospel."— (rtWicuc  Literarum,  1654.)     "  Learning," 

aaysy  "sanctified  and  rightly  improved,  is  an  excellent  means  to 
LDg  down  Antichrist's  kingdom.  Errors  were  never  higher,  and  tmth 
▼er  lower,  than  when  ignorance  prevailed  and  learning  was  suppressed 
d  contemned ;  when  it  was  suspicious  for  a  man  to  have  Greek,  and 
resy  itself  to  have  Hebrew.  Popery  never  fell  till  learning  rose ; 
xr]  it  is  a  dark  religion ;  it  grows  and  spreads  itself  by  ignorance  and 
irbarism." — p.  15.* 

Considerations  snch  as  these,  and  their  manifold  alliances,  have 
niished  the  reasons  to  many  of  the  evangelical  Dissenting  academies, 

colleges  of  England,  for  thankfully  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
nity  afforded  by  our  late  Sovereign,  and  her  present  most  gracious 
ajetty,  in  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  a  body  of  distinguished  noblemen 
id  gentlemen,  constituting  them  the  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  aud 
nate  of  the  University  of  London,  for  the  promoting  of  learning  and 
ienee  among  all  classes  of  the  subjects  of  the  crown.  Following  this 
aonple  of  enlightened  liberality,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  graciously 
caacd,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  to  revoke  the  former  charter,  and 
*  ttsne  another  with  modifications  and  improvements ;  declaring  its 
qects  to  be  "the  advancement  of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  aseful  knowledge,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  hold  forth  to  all 
^■■es  and  denominations,  without  any  distinction  whatsoever,  an 
■teoiiragement  for  pursuing  a  regular  and  liberal  course  of  education  ;" 
ppomting  also  ''  the  senate,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  means 
f  examination,  the  persons  who  have  acquired  proficiency  in  literature, 
cience,  and  art,  by  the  pursuit  of  such  course  of  education ;  and  of 
Warding  them  by  academical  degrees,  as  evidence  of  their  respective 
^^ments,  and  marks  of  honour  proportioned  thereunto." 

'Hie  motives  for  seeking  this  union  with  the  University  of  London 
^▼e  been,  not  merely  duteous  loyalty  and  gratitude,  but  a  conviction 
4at  the  act  was  required  by  a  just  regard  to  the  interests  of  Chris- 
^ty  and  vital  religion. 

Other  academical  institutions,  professing  sentiments  in  religion  which 
^  iQost  solemn  convictions  regard  as  contrary  to  ''  the  faith  once 
^c^ered  to  the  saints,"  were  zealous  and  prompt  in  applying  to  Her 
^^i€8ty  in  council  for  admission  to  the  proffered  privileges.  Had  our 
''^  scriptural  and  evangelical  institutions  decUned  those  privileges, 
^  iaference  would  most  assuredly  have  been  drawn,  that  either  our 
^^^^^^noes  themselves,  or  our  methods  of  inculcating  them,  are  such  as 


*  h  maj  be  added,  that  a  learned,  able,  and  pious  ejected  minister,  Edward 
fj*«',M.A.,  of  Lincoln,  whose  "judgment  was  for  the  CongregatUmalway'*  pub- 
*^  is  1663, — **  A  Treatise  of  the  necessity  of  humane  learning  for  a  Gospel 
^••W,'*  Ac. :  in  which  he  pleads  for  a  whole  encyclopaedia  of  learning,  critical, 
historica],  and  philosophic— Editor. 
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will  not  endure  the  light  of  searching  examination ;  that  we  are  ifi 
lest  the  ahnndant  information  which,  within  the  last  twenty  or  tlii 
years,  and  by  unexampled  toil  and  remarkable  circumstances  in  pr 
dence,  has  been  obtained  in  the  departments  of  oriental  philok 
ethnography,  and  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities,  should  pi 
fatal  to  the  testimony  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  history ;  that  we  dreac 
introduce  the  lamp  of  natural  science  into  the  province  of  supemati 
revelation ;  that  we  dare  not  train  our  young  men  and  future  minis 
to  the  habits  of  requiring  appropriate  and  sufficient  evidence,  c 
thorough-going  and  impartial  examination  and  of  a  sound  practio 
reasoning  upon  whatever  premises  may  be  demonstrated  by  moral 
even  by  sensible  or  mathematical  evidence.  Be  it  remembered  that 
questions  in  antiquity  and  philology,  in  science  and  philosophy,  for 
investigation  of  which  we  plead,  are  of  a  kind  far  removed  from  ** 
philosophy"  condemned  by  the  holy  apostle  as  a  "vain  deceit," — •• 
oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called ;"  and  that  the  kind  of  evide 
by  which  they  are  to  be  determined  is  no  other  than  that  which  n 
upon  the  palpable  application  of  the  senses  with  which  our  Creator  i 
endowed  us,  and  the  incontrovertible  verdicts  of  measure  and  numl) 
In  a  word,  the  whole  domain  which  we  claim  as  our  own  is  tint 
TRUTH,  only  truth.  Let  us  consider  that  tnith,  all  truth,  tmth  op 
every  subject,  is  necessary,  is  immutable,  is  a  beam  of  brightness  fin 
Him  who  is  "the  Father  of  lights,"  and  "in  whom  is  no  darkneH 
all."  Let  us  dread  giving  countenance  to  the  blasphemous  absordi 
that  any  truth  can  be  at  variance  with  other  truth ;  that  (as  some  hi 
actually  said)  a  proposition  may  be  true  in  philosophy  and  false 
theology. 

Let  us  also  awaken  our  attention  to  the  consequences  of  9 
seeming  to  admit  the  poatibility  of  a  collision  between  the  tmtha 
reason  and  those  of  revelation.  That  appearances  of  such  coDidoD 
exist,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  any  attempt  to  conceal  or  evade  th 
appearances  is  foolish  and  pernicious,  unworthy  of  the  cause  of  ( 
and  truth,  necessarily  unsuccessful,  and  sure  to  recoil  with  fcai 
effect.  What  we  maintain  is,  that  the  semblance  of  contradid 
arises  only  from  erroneous  interpretations  of  the  Divine  oracles ;  i 
this  we  undertake  to  show  in  detail.  But  those  interpretations  h 
the  advantage  of  traditional  authority.  They  have  flowed  down  to 
through  the  middle  ages,  when  both  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
sound  principles  of  biblical  interpretation,  were  possessed  by 
Christian  world,  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  extremely  imperft 
and  thus,  mistaken  constructions  of  Scripture  were  identified  n 
vulgar  opinions,  each  strengthened  the  other,  and  the  prepoaocaw 
became  almost  inveterate.  Hence,  when,  at  the  dose  of  the  Refer 
tion  age,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  G^leo  brought  into  light  the  i 
construction  of  the  astronomical  system,  they  were  met  with  geBi 
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iioetility  and  imhesitadng  rejection.     Even  to  a  late  period  it  was  by 

eminent  divines  adjudged  heretical  and  criminal  to   believe  in  the 

earth's  motion;   and  this  prejudice  is  not  yet  altogether  exploded. 

Hence,  also,  at  this  moment,  a  multitude,  perhaps  the  majority,  of 

excellent  Christians  in   our  country,   view   with   horror  and  reject 

'wiihont  hesitation  certain  positions  in  natural  history  and  science,  of 

'wliich  they  have  only  the  knowledge  derived  from  some  vague  rumour, 

but  which  reaUy  stand  upon  the  basis  of  sensible  and  mathematical 

evidence.    Of  those  persons,  highly  estimable  for  their  piety,  liberality, 

and  ill  Christian  virtues,  many  have  risen  from  inferior  stations  to 

the  rank  of  competency,  opulence,  and  influence  in  society  ;  while  the 

^  Ib,  that  their  own  education  has  been  of  a  most  meagre  and 

ifiiBerable  description,  and  that,  whatever  elevation  of  intellect  they 

baTe  attained,  it  has  been  owing,  most  happily  but  solely,  to  the 

influence  of   religion.      The   children   of   these   persons  receive  an 

location  better   than  that  of  their  fathers,  in  profession  at  least, 

though  often  very  superficial.     They  get  a  little  acquaintance  with 

■cientific  truths,  and  they  are  totally  unable  to  reconcile  them  with 

tkc  interpretations  of  the  Divine  word  "received  by  tradition  from 

^^  fathers."     Some  of  them — (0  that  we   could   say  all !) — are 

conTerted  to  the  love  and  obedience  of  the  Gospel ;  but  their  minds 

*i€  tortured  with  difficulties  and  doubts ;  they  disclose  them  to  their 

P^nts  and  pastors,  but  meet  with  no  satisfaction,  and  are  perhaps 

•ternly  rebuked.     Then   they  have  the  bitter  strife  of  soul  between 

Uth  and  scepticism  ;  and  they  walk  long,  or  even  always,  in  bondage. 

^^m  fall  into  the  hands  of  avowed  or  secret  disbelievers,  men  who 

^y  have  made  good  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  works, 

^ut  are  deplorably  and  wilfully  ignorant  of  his  word ;   governed  by 

"the  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  against  God,"  and  ready  to  seize 

^n  and   parade   abroad  whatever  may  be  made  an   instrument  to 

^nty  unwary  souls.     The  consequence   is  evident,  and  to  many  a 

^OQs  family  truly  agonising. 

Ought  we  not  to  arouse  ourselves  to  the  removal,  or  much  rather  to 
^  prevention,  of  this  state  of  things?  Ought  we  to  leave  this 
'Witage-ground  to  the  enemy?  Ought  we  to  permit  the  notion  to  be 
^^''^t  in  society,  that  philosophy  and  religion  cannot  stand  together  ? 
Upon  whomsoever  this  prejudice  may  work,  leaving  them  to  feel  at 
^^  in  refusing  to  give  attention  to  the  claims  of  religion — will  not 
^^  blood  be  required  at  our  hands  ? 

^  principal  towns  are  adorned  with  mechanics*  institutions  and 
pUloBophical  and  literary  societies ;  and  the  manufactures,  which  are 
the  lupports  of  not  only  our  national  prosperity,  so  far  as  it  exists, 
^  of  our  very  subsistence  ;  and  the  torpid  owners  and  tillers  of  the 
S'^^^iQd,  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  the  relations  of  chemistry  to 
"^Hculture.    Ptofessor  Liebig  has  published  the  declaration — "For 
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my  own  part,  I  do  not  scruple  to  avow  the  conviction,  that  ere  long  a 
knowledge  of  the  principal  truths  of  chemistry  will  Be  expected  in 
BYERT  educated  man ;  and  that  it  will  he  as  necessary  to  the  states- 
man, and  political  economist,  and  practical  agricultorist,  as  it  is 
already  indispensable  to  the  physician  and  the  manufacturer." 

What  then  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  thousands  of  artisans  and 
labourers,  as  well  as  the  young  persons  of  our  families,  if  the  preachers 
and  pastors  of  our  churches  through  the  land  be  notoriously  inferior 
in  those  departments  of  knowledge  which  will  have  become  familiar  to 
the  humble  workman  ? 

Considerations  of  this  sort  press  upon  my  mind,  and  almost  compd 
me  to  prosecute  them  to  a  greater  length ;  but  I  dare  not  trespass 
upon  the  time  and  indulgence  of  my  honoured  brethren. 

The  point  to  which  they  lead  is  the  desirableness,  the  urgent 
propriety,  even  the  imperative  necessity,  that  our  pastors  and  teachers, 
who  have  so  large  a  share  in  forming  tlie  minds  of  our  youth  and  the 
character  of  our  churches,  should  be  in  a  capacity,  fairly  and  with 
convincing  arguments,  to  "  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate." 

From  these  considerations  also,  and  their  alliances,  we  draw  our 
plea  for  the  connexion  of  our  colleges  with  the  University  of  London. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
experience,  that  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  natural  phenomena, 
mathematics,  and  the  exact  sciences,  cannot  be  obtained,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  by  the  academical  systems  which  have 
hitherto  existed  among  us.  Gratefully  acknowledging  that,  within 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  much  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
every  department  of  our  tuition,  and  feeling  an  honourable  joy,  far 
removed  from  envious  rivalry,  in  the  attainments  of  philology, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics,  which  not  a  few  young  men  of  our 
colleges  have  realised,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  facts  which  must 
operate  as  obstructions. 

Many  of  our  pupils  (I  conjecture  about  the  half  part)  come  to  na 
furnished  with  very  little  of  the  pre-requisites  for  higher  studies, 
further  than  a  common  education  has  given  them.  This  arises  from  a 
principle^  the  acknowledgment  and  operation  of  which  are  to  us  a 
subject  of  no  shame,  but  of  pre-eminent  joy;  our  demanding  the 
credible  evidences  of  conversion  and  sanctification,  before  we  can  for  a 
moment  listen  to  the  claim  or  desire  of  any  young  man  to  engage  in  a 
course  of  preparation  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  This  our  principle, 
and  our  practice  arising  from  it,  we  can  never  depart  from ;  nor 
would  we  ever  suffer  the  least  infringement  upon  its  high  demands. 
In  addition  to  its  intrinsic  evidence,  it  has  abundantly  received  the 
seal  of  Divine  approbation  ;  many  of  our  best  preachers  and  pastors, 
the  instruments  of  the  greatest  good  in  the  conversion  of  the  ungodly 
and  the  edification   of  the  pious,   have   been   of  this  class.     Their 
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entrance  upon  studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry  has  not  taken  place 
^iU  th&i  twenty-second  year  of  age,  or  later ;  they  have  had  to  beg;in 
^^th  tlie  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  the  simple  elements  of  number  and 
quantity.  It  creates  no  surprise  that  few  of  these  will  ever  matriculate 
m  the  university.  An  ability  to  consult^  with  intelligence  and 
independent  conviction,  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  to  use 
^be  Lfttin  helps  of  illustration,  is  the  frequent  limit  of  their  attain- 
ments in  philology.  Not  a  few,  however,  are  men  of  fine  disposition 
^>^  natural  talents,  and  distinguish  themselves  by  the  love  of 
learning  and  unconquerable  diligence ;  and  these  often  rise  to  very 
^"^spectable  literary,  mathematical,  and  physical  acquirements.  But 
^t  ijB  to  the  science  of  heaven,  scriptural  theology,  the  eloquence  of 
^ne  pulpit,  and  the  pastoral  life,  that  they  "  wholly  give  themselves  ;** 
^nis  they  make  their  sphere,  and  in  it  they  shine  as  the  stars.  If 
iiot  many,  yet  some  of  these  estimable  young  men,  will  compete  for 
^^^grees  and  honours. 

It  is  to  the  remaining  description  of  our  students  that  we  must 
chiefly  look,  for  those  who  will  qualify  themselves  for  the  examina- 
^ons  of  the  London  University.  They  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 
^^  a  good  training  in  early  life;  many  of  them  have  never  been 
^^gaged  in  any  secular  pursuit,  and  have  both  formed  the  habit 
^^d  gained  much  of  the  benefit  of  unremitted  application ;  their 
^tainments  are  correct  in  quality,  and  respectable  in  extent ;  their 
judgment  is  sound,  and  their  taste  is  well  cultivated.  They  need 
**^,  as  the  others  are  obliged,  to  devote  a  large  part  of  every  day  to 
*^hool-classics,  grammars,  and  lexicons ;  or  to  the  elementary  parts 
^^  arithmetic  and  geometry.  They,  have,  therefore,  more  time  at 
^heir  disposal ;  in  addition  to  their  having  usually  the  opportunity 
^^  spending  two  or  three  years  longer  in  their  academical  course. 

Since  the  literary  and  scientific  acquisitions  requisite  for  the  ma- 
^Hculation,  examinations,  degrees,  honours,  and  emoluments  in  the 
^niyersity  of  London,  must  have  been  made  previously  by  the  candi- 
^tcs  in  their  own  respective  colleges,  or  by  private  study,  it  may  be 
^ked  why  they  might  not  make  those  acquisitions  in  their  academical 
'^idences,  or  by  domestic  tuition,  or  by  spontaneous  exertion,  without 
^^y  connexion  with  the  university.  To  this  reasonable  inquiry,  we 
'^ly:— 

Ihere  ia  no  doubt  that  such  an  application  of  means,  and  such  a 
'^^^  are  in  themselves  possible ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  they 
^^er  could  be  brought  into  act  and  efiect.  A  few  instances,  indeed, 
^^1%  are,  among  mankind,  in  which  the  simple  love  of  knowledge  is 
^  itioiig  and  resolute,  that  it  will  urge  its  way  through  every  diffi- 
f^^i  tread  down  every  discouragement,  and  unconquerably  persevere 
^  the  exertioD ;  but  such  examples  are  among  the  rarest  of  occurrences, 
^^  H  would  be  most  presumptuous  and  absurd  to  calculate  upon 
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them.  The  hard  and  continuous  exertion,  necessary  for  succem  in 
the  examinations,  can  be  sustained  only  by  motives  of  immediate 
force ;  by  hopes  and  fears  referring  to  extrinsic  things.  The  sacceM 
is  marked  with  the  approbation  of  highly- distinguished  men,  the 
congratulations  of  companions,  the  degrees  and  honours  which  all 
ciyilised  society  holds  in  esteem,  and  the  substantial  rewards  of  scho- 
larships, exhibitions,  and  medals :  the  failure  brings  a  severity  of 
mortification  correspondent  to  the  value  of  the  prizes  lost ;  and  the 
whole  is  consigned  to  indelible  record,  and  to  the  publicity  of  the 
whole  civilised  world. 

These  realities,  and  the  motives  springing  out  of  them,  are  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  colleges.  Scarcely  can  we  frame  a  shadowy 
imitation  of  them.  It  is  true  that  they  are  human  and  earthly  motives, 
and  that  they  lie  close  to  sinful  affections,  such  as  pride  and  selfish- 
ness, envy  and  malevolent  rivalry.  But  I  deny  that  the  assumption 
of  identity  is  necessary.  Where  those  wrong  affections  eidst,  they 
arise  from  our  own  inherent  propensity  to  sin,  a  propensity  which 
would  act  with  equal  or  greater  power  under  different  and  even  oppo- 
■ite  circumstances.  Jealousy,  egotism,  ostentation,  and  detraction, 
will  take  occasion  for  their  worst  developement  in  the  regions  of 
ignorance  and  its  concomitant  coarseness.  I  must  declare,  that,  so 
fkr  as  it  has  been  granted  me  to  make  observation,  the  men  who 
occupy  the  highest  eminence  in  letters  and  the  sciences,  are  remark- 
ably distinguished  by  their  amiable  tempers,  kindness,  urbanity,  and 
readiness  to  inform  and  help  others.  Further,  also,  though  the 
motives  of  which  we  speak  are  human  and  earthly,  it  does  not  foUow 
from  this  that  they  are  sinful.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  things 
natural  and  morally  indifferent ;  such  as  talent  and  skill  in  the  ser- 
vices of  domestic  life,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  naviga- 
tion, in  rU  the  means  of  gaining  subsistence  for  the  entire  family  of 
man.  Of  these  a  use  may  be  made,  holy  or  unholy ;  "  To  the  pure, 
all  things  are  pure ;  but  to  them  that  are  defiled  and  unbelieving,  is 
nothing  pure.*' 

Our  duty  then  is,  to  add  the  baptism  of  Christian  piety  and  (xospei 
benevolence  to  the  action  of  these  motives.  Then  they  will  become 
good  and  in  a  very  high  degree  beneficial ;  yea,  so  good  and  beneficial, 
that,  without  them,  human  life  would  sink  into  barbarous  degradation. 
Let  us,  my  honoured  brethren,  apply  our  best  efforts  in  the  beat 
direction.  Let  us  exemplify  in  ourselves,  and  cherish  in  our  pupils, 
"whatsoever  things  are  true,  and  honourable,  and  just,  and  pure,  and 
lovely,  and  of  godd  report," — which  have  the  force  of  "  virtue"  and 
the  attraction  of  **  praise."  Let  us  tell  them  to  covet  earnestly  the 
best  gifts,  human,  earthly,  and  temporal  as  they  are ;  but  let  them 
and  us  never  forget,  that,  unless  they  are  "  sanctified  to  the  Maater'a 
use,"  unless  they  are  conscientiously  employed  for  the  advancement 
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<^  the  Gospel,  the  confiitation  of  its  adversaries,  and  the  glory  of  its 
Anthor,  we  shall  be  but  **  as  sounding  brass,  and  as  a  tinkling  cymbal.'* 
Another  inquiry  presents  itself,  and  that  of  the  highest  importance: 
Vliat  will  be  the  influence  of  ardent  devotedness  to  those  subjects 
which  are  indispensable  to  qualify  for  the  London  Uniyersity,  upon 
the  itudies  of  the  word  of  Ood,  and  the  theology  which  flows  Arom  its 
pore  well-spring  ?  WHl  not  the  great  demand  upon  time,  and  the 
^^^xnrption  of  bodily  and  mental  strength,  abstract  fearfully  from  the 
tine  and  energies  which  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  are  aU  at  best 
^  scanty  and  feebly  for  the  chiims  of  "  the  word  of  Christ,"  and 
'  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness  V* 

Here,  I  confess,  lies  a  vast  difficulty.     But,  most  respectfully  would 
^  "^ggest  two  or  three  considerations  which  appear  to  me  apphcable. 

1.  The  case  is  one  of  necessity.  An  option,  safe  to  the  cause  of 
^th  and  holiness,  did  not  and  does  not  exist.  If  we  had  refused  to 
^n»ply  with  the  royal  invitation,  or  if  we  were  now  to  renounce  it, 
^cn  will  not  do  so.  We  should  leave  those  opulent  and  powerful 
■•"UBaries  which  support  doctrines  fatally  adverse  to  **  the  glorious 
®<^  of  the  blessed  God,*'  to  the  enjoyment  of  advantages  which 
^onld  fearfully  tell  on  the  side  of  error,  and  to  the  detriment  and 
^paiagement  of  "the  truth  which  is  in  Jesus."  We  should  surrender 
^  the  irreligious  and  infldel  cultivators  of  the  sciences,  and  those  who 
^  swayed  by  them,  the  position,  by  them  held  to  be  indisputable — 
that  there  are  truths  in  the  comprehension  of  the  natural  sciences, 
^hich  contradict  and  overthrow  the  testimony  of  what  we  maintain 
^  he  the  word  of  God.  The  only  possible  means  of  meeting  this 
H^pdfiog  inference,  is  to  dbnt  it,  and  to  proyb  our  denial ;  but  that 
^e  could  never  do,  without  the  very  scientific  knowledge  which  we 
•honld,  upon  the  supposition,  be  putting  away  from  us.  And  how 
^  how  exposing  to  the  most  awful  perils,  would  be  such  conduct 
iQ  its  influence  upon  our  own  children,  and  other  reading  and  inquiring 
P^f>ons !  An  imperious  necessity  is  laid  upon  us.  If,  from  ignorance 
^  >Qpmeness,  we  put  away  the  reflection,  shall  we  be  guiltless  ? 

2.  Under  the  conviction  of  this  necessity,  be  it  to  us  welcome  or 
^^elcome,  let  us  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  inculcate  upon  our 
P^ipils  the  requirements  of  Him  whom  they  are  set  apart  to  serve,  as 
forced  by  these  peculiarities  in  their  situation ;  that  they  set  Him 
^Ays  before  them,  that  they  maintain  a  tender  sense  of  his  presence, 
*«*t  they  watch,  strive,  and  pray,  to  live  under  the  influence  of  evan- 
S^ical  motives,  that  they  redeem  their  time  to  the  utmost  by  a  wise 
^^^^D<miy  in  its  distribution,  and  diligence  in  its  application.  Vital 
P^  wiU  wonderfully  help  eflbrt.  Experience  and  observation  show 
^  that  those  students  who  have  much  to  do,  and  who  strenuously 
'^^  to  do  it,  snoceed  in  any  separate  branch  much  better  than  those 
^  under  the  apprehension  or  the  pretext  of  being  overwhelmed 

"•  i.  VOL.  IS.  3  H 
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with  work,  decline  some  branches  of  stady.  I  have  always  found 
be  the  best  divines,  those  young  men  who  have  approved  themaeli 
the  most  diligent  and  successful  in  the  literary,  mathematical,  a. 
philosophical  departments,  provided  only,  what  can  never  be  too  bio 
insisted  upon,  **  the  heart  be  kept  with  all  diligence" — ^'ri^t  ip 
God." 

3.  I  would  submit  to  my  honoured  brethren,  that,  if  the  tena. 
academical  residence  can  be  adjusted  so  that  our  young  men  shaU 
qualified  to  matriculate  at  Somerset  House  in  their  first  year, 
shall  take  their  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  two  years  more,  they  i 
then  employ  the  remaining  part  of  their  term,  not  lesa  than  two^  ye 
in  the  almost  exclusive  study  of  Bible-interpretation,  Divinity,  i 
Church  History.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  it  will  leave,  as  i 
last  impregnation  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  the  most  penetrsti 
and  powerful,  ''the  words  of  faith  and  sound  doctrine,  thoroi^l 
furnishing  them  unto  every  good  work." 


THE  ANTIDOTE  OF  TROUBLE. 

The  religion  of  the  Bible  has  strange  and  wonderful  properties, 
can  do  for  man  what  nothing  else  within  the  whole  compass  of  h 
knowledge  can  do.  It  can  produce  in  him  effects  the  most  opposite 
and  awaken  in  him  sentiments  and  emotions  which  seem  to  be  inoon 
patible  and  contradictory.  It  can  excite  fear  and  hope ;  it  can  iflffic 
the  deepest  wounds,  and  pour  into  them  a  healing  balm ;  it  can  lol 
and  make  alive ;  it  can  place  him  in  a  land  of  darkness,  as  darkxiet 
itself,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  without  any  order,  and  where  thi 
Ught  is  as  darkness ;  and  then,  conducting  him  as  it  conducted  th 
three  disciples,  to  some  mount  of  transfiguration,  or  raising  him  li  ^ 
raised  the  apostle,  to  the  third  heavens,  afford  him  visions  and  refda 
tions  of  the  Lord,  too  bright  to  be  sketched,  too  sacred  to  be  atta^ 

It  produces  these  opposite  effects  on  different  individuals,  in  unu^ 
circumstances — for  example,  of  trial.  Each  durifig  the  proeea  p^ 
through  a  painful  ordeal;  but  how  different  the  operation^ — the  i»Pf^ 
The  one,  slow  0/ heart  to  believe,  is  injured,  hardened,  consumed  bf  ^ 
fire ;  the  other,  refined  and  saved.  Indeed,  afflictions  to  the  righteoB 
are  often  more  afflictive  than  to  the  wicked ;  and  the  same  troobk 
that  to  the  latter  are  so  overwhelming  as  to  lead  him  to  curse  God»  ^ 
tempt  him  to  lift  against  his  own  life  a  rash  and  presumptuous  bi>^ 
are  to  the  former  still  more  keen  and  withering ;  and  yet  while  hi 


*  I  regret  that,  from  a  fear  of  requiring  too  much  time,  I  declined  sayiag  ^ 
From  the  experience  of  forty  years,  I  have  found,  at  Homerton,  four  y«n  iefl<^ 
enoofh  for  going  through  the  divinity  lectures,  with  their  allied 
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nend  or  neigbbour  perishes  in  his  affliction,  he  derives  from  it, 
Ittough  the  singnlar  power  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  nourishment 
nd  sqiport,  life  and  joy. 

But  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  not  nnfrequently,  in  the  experience  of 
le  people  of  God,  brings  near  together  these  two  opposite  states ;  so 
lat  trial  and  deliverance,  the  deepest  affliction,  and  the  highest  and 
ncit  pleasure ;  the  strongest  bias  and  inclination  to  evil,  and  the 
ttadoiisDesB  of  holy  and  elevated  principles  of  resistance,  are  often 
Hud  to  co-eziat  in  the  same  mind,  or  to  follow  each  other  in  quick 
loeession.  The  tempted  sool  in  its  agony,  triumphs ;  the  troubled 
iiit  IB  fall  of  consolation  :  he  whose  bones  arc  out  of  joint,  whose 
Mort  is  like  wax,  melted  in  the  midst  of  his  bowels,  is  strong  in  the 
ird  and  the  power  of  his  might ;  and  he  who  can  command  but  a 
onel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  meet  the  cravings  of  nature, 
M  meat  to  eat  which  the  world  knoweth  not  of,  that  satisfies  his 
»q1  as  with  marrow  and  fatness.  That  paradox  of  the  spiritual  life, 
»  well  knovm  to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  so  strikingly 
BBcribed  by  his  pen,  is  thus  realised  by  every  disciple,  who  under- 
•uids  what  he  affirms,  when,  in  language  unintelligible  to  the  world, 
e  atys,  **  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed  ;  we  are 
ciplezed,  but  not  in  despair:  ". .  . .  we  are  ''as  deceivers,  and  yet 
VQe ;  as  unknown,  and  yet  well  known ;  as  dying,  and  behold  we 
ive ;  —  as  sorrowful,  and  yet  alway  rejoicing ;  as  poor,  yet  making 
>^y  rich ;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things."  The 
^  that  said,  ''  I  called  my  servant  and  he  gave  me  no  answer  .... 
>9  breath  is  strange  to  my  wife  ....  All  my  inward  friends  abhorred 
^  and  they  whom  I  loved  are  turned  against  me ;  my  bone  cleaveth 
to  my  ddn  and  to  my  flesh" — ^in  the  same  moment  exultingly  declared, 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  He  who  affirms  of  himself, 
"^  sorrows  of  death  compassed  me ;  and  the  floods  of  ungodly  men 
^e  me  afraid.  Hie  cords  of  hell  compassed  me  about :  the  snares 
^detth  prevented  me ; " — records  his  inward  peace,  his  accompanying 
Hp^  and  confidence,  by  adding,  '*  The  Lord  Uveth ;  and  blessed  be  my 
^i  and  let  the  God  of  my  salvation  be  exalted."  He  who  beheld  the 
^^BiUe  judgment  of  the  Lord  falling  upon  his  guilty  countrymen ;  and, 
^  he  saw  the  fig-tree  without  a  blossom,  and  the  vine  without  fruit ; 
^  Uxmr  of  the  olive  fail,  and  the  fields  yield  no  meat ;  the  flocks 
^oC  fiK>m  the  fold,  and  no  herd  in  the  stall, — was  so  painfully  aflected 
7  the  coming  distress,  that  his  belly  trembled,  his  lips  quivered  at 
^  voice  that  announced  it ;  rottenness  entered  into  his  bones,  and  he 
'"^'ithled  in  himself  that  he  might  rest  in  the  day  of  trouble : 
^'■'frly,  sweetly,  beautifuUy  adds,  **  Yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I 
*®  joy  in  the  Qod  of  my  salvation.  The  Lord  God  is  ray  strength, 
*^  be  will  make  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet,  and  he  will  make  me  to 
^  npwi  mine  high  places." 
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This,  then,  is  the  fact.  The  good  man  may  have  sorrow  qj 
sorrow,  and  at  the  same  time  he  happy ;  grief  the  most  intense  i 
co-exist  in  his  hosom  with  the  purest  and  richest  joys ;  while  fledi 
hlood  are  racked  hy  pain  and  tortured  to  agony,  the  mind  may  Im 
fiUed  with  Divine  thoughts,  the  soul  so  ravished  hy  spiritual  deUg 
that  he  may  welcome  his  affliction,  he  reluctant  to  exchange  his 
for  that  of  the  proudest  and  most  prosperous  worldling,  and  be  thi 
ful  that  he  is  counted  by  Qod  worthy  to  suffer.  Nor  is  this  conji 
lion  of  opposite  mental  states  infrequent.  The  nominal  Christian, 
disciple,  who  overcome  of  evil  would  fain  serve  God  and  mammon 
well  as  the  man  who  has  never  made  trial  of  the  religion  of  the  B: 
may  be  unable  to  comprehend  it :  but  it  remains  true.  Not  only 
it  so  with  Job,  with  David,  with  Habakkuk,  with  Paul, — ^it  is  so  « 
and  that  saint,  noble  alike  in  character  and  in  blood,  but  the  si 
member  of  his  illustrious  house,  who  has  dared  to  be  on  the  Lc 
side ;  and  who,  for  his  faith,  is  followed  by  the  scorn  and  pursued 
the  hate  of  the  sons  of  rank  and  fashion ; — that  tenant  of  the  cott 
or  the  hut,  whose  outward  condition  excites  our  deep  commisentk 
who  has  not  for  years  quitted  that  bed  of  sickness;  who  often 
night  has  not  known  whence  the  morning  meal  would  come ;— tfa 
Christian  parents,  whose  sons  so  lately  were  before  them,  as  pit 
growing  up  in  their  youth ;  and  their  daughters  as  comer-sto 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace, — their  heritage  from 
Lord,  and  the  bow  of  their  strength, — but  of  whom,  one  by  one,  tl 
have  been  bereft  by  insidious  disease,  till  they  are  left  to  go  dc 
alone  in  sorrow  to  the  grave ; — the  experience  of  such,  and  o 
thousand  others  in  our  day,  illustrates  the  spiritual  paradox  we  r 
to ;  and  could  we  penetrate  the  secrets  of  their  bosom,  would  d 
that  where  sufferings  abound,  consolations  may  abound  also ; 
that  "  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  hi 
— ^whose  glory  the  natural  man  sees  not,  whose  power  he  feels  not 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  countervail  the  bitterest  griefs  that  ma 
heir  to ;  "  and  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness  "  to  clothe  him  with  ** 
garments  of  praise." 

And  if  there  are  those  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  the  Bibk 
whose  experience  this  sorrow  has  not  always  attended  this  rejdd 
the  reason  we  apprehend  is  to  be  found,  not  in  that  religion  so  Di 
as  in  themselves.  We  sometimes  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  abs(»M 
surprised  by  trial,  that  the  eye  through  its  tears  cannot  see,  nor 
mind  in  its  turbulence  receive  those  truths  of  the  Bible  which  w 
designed  to  mitigate  its  woes.  The  joy  of  which  we  speak  doei  i 
come  at  random, — it  is  no  casual  or  indiscriminate  gift ;  it  is  not 
every  man,  nor  every  Christian  man,  to  possess  irrespective  of  ^ 
fitness  for  it.  It  is  a  solace  for  sympathetic  minds ;  an  inheritii 
for  prepared  hearts.     Much  in  some  cases  has  to  be  done  befoie  it 
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in  our  power  to  appreciate  or  possess  it.     It  is  there  for  every  man 

that  can  receive  it ;  bat  if  we  persist  in  counting  our  trials,  fiery 

though  they  be,  a  strange  tbing ;  if  we  find  fault  witb  God  for  afflicting 

^is  ;  if  we  continue  to  lust  for  the  possessions  wbicb  be  bas  seen  fit  to 

take  away,  or  to  cleave  to  tbe  sins  for  wbicb  be  would  correct  us,  we 

disqualify  ourselves  for  tbe  joy  of  tbe  Lord,  and  bave  no  room  for  it 

in  oar  hearts.     It  is  while  we  look,  not  at  tbe  tbings  wbicb  are  seen, 

but  at  the  tbings  wbicb  are  not  seen,  and  only  tben,  tbat  it  is  congenial 

to  UB,  and  can  sbed  its  ricb  and  ballowing  influences  on  tbe  spirit. 

We  sometimes  expect  it  to  come  in  a  way  in  wbicb  it  is  not  promised  ; 

▼e  require  tbe  removal  of  our  sorrows,  and  refuse  tbe  Divine  gift  on  any 

other  terms ;   or  look  for  it  as  sometbing  to  be  mysteriously  or  pre- 

ternatorally  infused  into  our  minds,  and  made  to  awaken  deep  and 

BtroBg  emotion  there.     But  while  Gk)d  bas  so  clearly  promised  peace 

to  those  tbat  are  in  trouble ;   it  is  in  no  case  as  its  mere  attendant ; 

Actions  must  prepare  us  for  tbe  promised  joy ;   work  out  for  us  tbe 

koped-for  glory ;  they  must  first  bumble  us,  bring  us  to  repentance, 

crucify  us  to  tbe  world,  wean  us  from  sin,  mortify  our  pride,  our 

coTetonsness,  our  anger,  our  malice,  and  all  our  members  wbicb  are 

OQ  the  earth ;   they  must  awaken  opposite  desires,  lead  us  to  other 

'oorces  of  happiness,  and  make  way  for  truth  and  tbe  God  of  truth  in 

*"C  heart.    The  joy  of  the  Lord  consists  not  in  emotion,  however 

"^Dg— in  excitement,  however  intense  ;   it  bas  an  adequate  cause,  its 

'Measure  is  broad,  and  its  foundations  deep.     Is  it  sweet  ? — it  is  also 

^'^htened.     Is  it  fervid  and  gladsome? — it   is  likewise  pure  and 

^QUring.     It  cometh  from  above.     It  counterbalances  our  sorrows, 

^  by  its  own  Divine  and  spiritual  properties  diminishes  their  intensity. 

.  "*^^d  it  transport  us  and  fill  us  with  extasy,  it  might  stand  excused ; 

^  ^  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

^^ence  does  it  arise  ?     What  are  its  exciting  causes  ?     Let  us  take 

.    prophet's  account  already  quoted :  "  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I 

^  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.    Let  us  suppose  a  man  who  knows 

~^»  who  has  attained  to  accurate  and  exalted  conceptions  of  the 

T^J^acter  of  God,  vho  bas  been  taught  to  contemplate  God  as  his  God, 

^  God  of  his  salvation  ;  who  loves  him,  who  feeds  him,  who  defends 

^^>  who  has  engaged  to  guide  him  with  his  counsel  and  afterwards 

^ceive  him  to  glory ;  and  we  ask  whether  tbat  man,  whatever 

^^hly  sorrows  may  compass  him  about,  has  not  enough  to  fill  bis 

'^'^  with  gladness ;  so  that  tbe  overflowing  of  the  waters  shall  hardly 

^^^t  him,  or  the  kindhng  of  tbe  fires  give  him  pain  ? 

^  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,   Not  in  tbe  heavens,  with  their  sun,  moon, 

*^  stars,  still  marching  on  as  they  have  marched  for  ages  in  their 

^^^^^<r  of  silent  glory ;  nor  in  the  earth  witb  its  seas  and  its  dry  land, 

V  ^*^*y'  ""^^  i^*  bills,  its  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  given  as  they  are  for 

^  iopport  and  delight  of  man ;  not  in  philosophy,  rich  as  are  her 
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teachings,  profound  and  sublime  as  are  the  truths  she  unfolds  ;  not  in 
science,  revealing  as  it  does  the  simplicity  and  harmony,  the  grandeur 
and  power  by  which  the  whole  universe  is  governed.  These  are  not 
enough  for  me  :  they  are  but  the  picture,  and  I  can  have  the  reality. 
They  are  necessary  to  aid  my  contemplations  and  to  form  my  concep- 
tions of  the  Infinite,  but  they  are  only  the  letters  by  which  I  may  spell 
his  name,  and  not  the  Spirit  that  my  spirit  yearns  to  reverence  and 
adore.  I  am  astonished  at  the  astronomer,  at  the  chemist,  at  the 
geologist,  at  the  historian,  when  I  see  him  pursuing  his  studies  with 
such  enthusiastic  ardour  as  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  health  and  even 
life  itself  rather  than  forego  the  pleasures  of  knowledge ;  and  then, 
when  he  has  ascertained  the  laws  of  matter  and  of  mind,  refusing  to 
the  great,  the  glorious  Lawgiver  himself,  a  solitary  thought,  a  moment's 
homage  of  the  heart.  Marvellous  infatuation  !  the  flower  admired,  the 
Artist  despised ;  the  universe  contemplated  with  wonder,  the  great 
Artificer  scorned !  How  shocking  to  behold !  I  can  share  the  delight 
he  experiences,  as  the  wonders  of  the  visible  creation  are  unfolded  to 
his  view  ;  but  I  must  rise  immeasurably  higher  than  this  ;  and  in  the 
Creator  of  that  sun  himself,  in  the  Maker  of  this  earth  and  of  all  things 
in  it,  in  Him  to  whom  the  wonders  of  philosophy  and  of  science  owe 
their  being,  find  my  delight.  And  if  I  am  but  permitted  to  think  of 
him,  if  I  am  able  to  understand  any  part  of  his  ways,  and  joy  can  come 
to  the  human  spirit  from  any  contemplation,  it  must  surely  be  from 
the  contemplation  of  Him. 

Yet  this  is  the  lowest  view  of  God ;  power,  wisdom,  the  chief  attri- 
butes displayed  in  creation,  form  but  a  portion  of  his  character.  He 
has  richer  and  nobler  attributes.  God  is  love.  His  name  is  holy.  He 
loveth  righteousness,  and  hateth  iniquity.  The  Lord  is  gracious  and 
full  of  compassion  ;  yea,  our  God  is  merciful.  Truth  is  the  girdle  of 
his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins ;  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever.  Now  he  is  the  only  such  being  in  the  universe. 
The  heavens  are  not  pure  in  his  sight ;  even  the  angels  that  stand 
before  him,  are  chargeable  in  comparison  with  folly ;  and  as  for  man, 
his  flesh  is  grass,  his  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  his  beauty  is  consumed 
like  a  moth,  in  his  best  state  he  is  altogether  vanity,  his  promise  fails, 
his  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  he  is  full  of  iniquity.  How 
delightful  to  turn  to  him  who  is  God  alone  !  How  satisfying  to  con- 
centrate the  thoughts,  to  fix  the  heart  on  that  Spirit,  who  is  thus 
'*  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  his  hohness,  justice,  goodness, 
and  truth,"  not  less  than  in  his  wisdom  and  power !  If  an  Archimedes, 
a  Newton,  or  a  Dalton,  when  the  first  conception  of  that  grand  physical 
truth  which  he  discovered,  burst  on  his  mind,  could  not  help  giving 
utterance  to  the  fvpriKa  of  his  joy ;  if  the  pleasures  of  science  could 
reconcile  a  Galileo  to  his  dark  prison-house,  and  its  pursuits  restore 
peace  to  the  spirit  of  a  Cuvier,  when  torn  and  agonised  by  domestic 
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i;  matt  not  tlie  character  of  Grod  himself  possess  far  greater  power? 
I  dwell  amid  the  uncreated  glories  of  his  nature  ;  can  I  look  upon 
lie  beauties  of  his  holiness ;  can  I  be  surrounded  by  the  effulgence  of 
is  lighteousness  and  grace ;  can  I  be  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the 
rcadths  and  lengths,  and  depths  and  heights  of  that  love  which  passeth 
nowledge ;  and  care  corrode,  and  sorrow  depress,  my  spirit,  as  though 
■at  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  ?  Will  my  trials  be  made 
lO  lighter,  my  fears  be  unrelieyed,  by  thoughts  like  these  ?  It  cannot 
« :  and  in  the  moral  glories  of  the  God  I  worship,  there  is  a  balm  for 
aj  wounds,  and  an  antidote  for  my  griefs,  so  that  though  sorrowful 
[  can  alway  rejoice. 

I  will  joy  in  the  Qod  of  my  salvation, — of  my  deliverance.  True, 
tie  is  the  Author  of  these  calamities  that  threaten  Israel ;  but  he  is  its 
Bavionr,  too.  They  will  last  no  longer,  they  will  fall  no  heavier,  than 
hiB  most  merciful  purposes  require ;  whilst  on  me,  his  servant,  his 
eye  rests  in  love,  and  the  shadow  of  his  wing  defends  me.  They  may 
ipeedily  be  removed:  it  is  he  alone  can  remove  them.  Their  con- 
'tMMiief,  however,  may  be  necessary,  their  pressure  be  increased,  and 
the  reason  cfi  them  be  concealed.  But  what  of  that?  he  is  still  my 
Uiferer.  He  gives  me  faith  and  patience  now  to  bear  them ;  he 
unparts  to  them  both  a  subduing  and  purifying  power ;  he  shows 
Uniself  the  tenderest  of  parents,  in  adjusting  them  to  my  infirmities 
^d  exigencies :  they  will  endure  only  for  a  moment ;  they  will  then  pass 
*way  for  ever,  and  leave  me  complete — yes,  complete — in  the  image  of 
°^  dear  Son.  Now  is  it  true  that  the  good  man  stands  to  Gk>d  in  this 
'Elation,  and  Qod  to  him?  It  is  true;  for  his  own  mouth  hath 
l^ken  it.  In  the  glory  that  followed  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of 
1"^  we  are  taught  it.  The  saints  that  are  before  the  throne,  clothed 
111  white  robes,  attest  it.  We  ask  the  worldling,  then,  the  sceptic,  the 
^^iser,  if,  in  such  considerations,  the  good  man  has  not  cause  to 
fQoiGeT  or  if,  though  his  soul  is  troubled  and  in  heaviness,  confidence 
^  God,  as  his  deliverer,  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  his  mind  in  perfect 
peace? 

I  win  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.     When  we  come  to  think  of 

^  ^fation  of  the  Bible,  in  its  widest  and  highest  sense,  how  greatly 

^oltipHed  do  the  grounds  of  the  good  man*s  joy  become  I   It  originated 

•"^tirely  in  the  riekes  of  God's  mercy.     It  is  provided  by  him  for  rebel 

^"^ores.    It  passes  by  angels,  yet  reaches  man ;  it  reaches  the  chief 

^  ibmers.     It  covers  all  our  iniquities ;  not  one  remains  unpardoned, 

^  rankle  in  the  conscience,  and  break  its  peace.     It  leaves  us  under 

^  condemnation :  we  are  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  and  permitted  to 

^  God  our  Father.     It  restores  our  soul,  and  secures,  even  to  hearts 

^  >ad  depraved,  and  deceitful  as  ours,  the  return  of  righteousness 

^  troe  holiness.     VThat  sorrows  does  it  abate,  what  fearful  ap* 

'^'^CBaons  aDsj  I    What  hopes  does  it  inspire,  what  consolationa 
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does  it  impart,  what  rich  Divine  delights !  It  takes  these  vile  bodieSi 
and  promises  to  fashion  them  like  to  the  glorious  body  of  Jesus ;  and 
on  us,  who  were  the  heirs  of  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish,  it  confers  glory,  honour,  and  immortality, — eternal  life! 
The  price  at  which  all  this  has  been  procured,  is  no  less  than  the 
incarnation  and  abasement,  the  temptation  and  the  fasting,  the  agony 
and  bloody  sweat,  the  cross  and  passion,  the  death  and  burial,  of  the 
Son  of  Grod,  who  gave  himself  for  us ;  whilst  its  conveyance  is  secured 
by  the  donation  of  the  Holy  and  Eternal  Spirit,  who  shows  us  the 
glory  of  Christ,  who  creates  us  anew,  and  will  never  suspend  his 
preserving  and  sanctifying  operations,  till  he  has  built  us  up  a  holy 
temple,  a  suitable  habitation  of  God.  Yet  how  little  do  we  know, 
though  we  thus  speak,  of  this  great  salvation !  Till  we  can  apprehend 
the  glory  of  Christ, — till  we  can  know  the  capacity  of  the  human 
spirit  for  happiness  or  woe, — till  we  can  tell  what  the  lost  will  endure 
in  hell,  and  the  ransomed  enjoy  in  heaven, — till  we  can  measure 
eternity  itself, — its  wonders  must  remain  untold.  But  it  is  assured  to 
OS  by  God.  He  has  already  brought  it  to  our  hearts  and  hopes ;  and 
his  promise,  his  gift,  his  oath,  make  its  consummation  sure.  Suppose, 
then,  that  for  a  season,  if  needs  be,  I  am  in  heaviness ;  will  no 
gladness  be  put  into  my  heart  by  such  a  view  of  God  ?  Can  I  fix 
my  soul  upon  him — can  I  see  him — realise  him  as  the  God  of  this 
Bidvation,  and  not  receive  a  higher  and  diviner  joy,  than  that  which 
the  wicked  know,  when  their  com,  and  wine,  and  oil  increase  ? 

But  he  is  the  God  of  my  salvation ;  and  when  faith  can  make  such 
appropriation,  the  joy  of  the  heart  is  still  enhanced.  Behold  that 
assemblage  of  men,  and  see  that  one  in  their  midst,  distinguished  by 
his  colour  and  his  garb  from  those  around  him  :  he  is  one  of  those 
illustrious  philanthropists,  by  whose  efforts  their  brethren,  so  lately  in 
bonds,  have  been  set  free  ;  and  they  are  met  to  welcome  him  to  their 
shores,  and  give  vent  to  their  acclamations  of  delight.  But  there  is 
one  in  the  crowd,  down  whose  furrowed  cheek  the  tears  are  rolling 
fast,  whose  emotions  are  too  strong  for  utterance,  and  who  seems  to 
be  in  an  agony  of  joy.  Ask  him  its  cause.  Ah,  sir !  he  says,  you 
never  were  in  bonds — I  was ;  and  that  man  broke  my  chains,  pur* 
chased  my  freedom,  and  restored  me  to  my  wife  and  child.  Were  I 
to  hold  my  peace,  these  stones  would  testify  against  me.  You  cannot 
know  what  I  feel,  as  I  look  upon  his  sacred  form.  And  when  it  is 
permitted  to  the  good  man  thus  to  say,  the  God  of  my  salvation, 
how  rich  his  satisfaction !  how  pure  his  inward  peace !  it  is  unlike  aU 
he  knew  before  ;  it  stands  alone  in  the  experience  of  the  human  soul ; 
it  is  pecuhar  and  Divine.  There  is  no  sorrow  it  cannot  mitigate,  no 
condition  it  cannot  bless. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  call  this  a  selfish  joy.  They  tell  us 
we  are  to  love  Grod  for  his  own  sake,  and  that  unless  we  are  consciooa 
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^t  what  he  is  in  himself,  rather  than  what  he  has  done  for  us,  affords 
^  satisfaction,  our  piety  cannot  be  genuine,  and  ought  to  excite  our 
ispicioD.  We  confess  we  do  not  understand  either  this  divinity,  or 
Us  philosophy.  Not  this  divinity,  for  an  apostle  has  said,  "  We  love 
im,  because  he  first  loved  us ;"  nor  this  philosophy,  since,  as  it  is 
>t  as  he  is  in  himself,  but  only  in  his  relation  to  us,  that  we  can 
maibly  know  him :  so  it  is  in  those  relations  alone  we  can  admire 
td  love  him.  And  we  deny  that  the  love  of  God,  thus  excited,  is 
t^rgeable  with  selfishness :  it  is  a  strictly  lawful  affection ;  nor  do  we 
low  any  other  way  in  which  it  could  be  awakened  in  the  human 
east.  To  refine  on  the  Gospel,  after  the  manner  of  some,  may 
Btxess  the  meek,  and  harass  the  diffident  and  fearful,  without 
oifiting  any.  It  is  the  transcendental  in  religion,  rather  than  the 
ber,  the  practicable,  the  true ;  and  if,  with  Isaiah,  we  can  but  say, 
[  will  praise  thee*  for  though  thou  Wast  angry  with  me,  thine  anger 
turned  away,  and  thou  comfortedst  me,'*  we  may  well  be  assured  of 
iding  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day. 

Row  surpassing,  then,  the  value  of  the  rehgion  of  the  Bible !  its 

ilhor,  how  glorious  and  great !     Where  can  his  like  or  substitute  be 

nud?     All  things  else,  though  good  for  their  intended  use,  are  in 

»iiipanson  vain ;    whilst  he,  in  the  absence   of  all  things,  is  the 

efficient  portion  of  the  soul.     0  Lord,  I  take  thee  to  be  my  God. 

k   sorrow  thou  shalt  comfort  me ;   and  in  sickness  make  my  bed. 

^wiU  not  trust  in  man ;   neither  strength  nor  riches  shall  be  my 

>nfidence  :  thou  alone  art  Jehovah,  and  my  mind  shall  stay  itself  on 

^ee,  and  dwell  in  perfect  peace.     When  man  betrays,  when  Satan 

snapts,  when  the  world  deceives  me, — in  the  city  and  in  the  field, 

A  the  day  time  and  at   the  night  season, — under  the  pressure  of 

'^■ease,  and  the  burden  of  sin, — in  the  hour  of  lonely  woe,  or  beneath 

'he  lowering  cloud   and  bursting  storm ; — shouldst  thou  enter    my 

)wii  habitation,  and  smiting  those  I  love,  break  in  upon  its  peace, — 

ihouldst  thou  visit  my  country  for  its  sins,  and  cause  the  piUars  of  the 

*<)cial  fabric  to  tremble,  so  that  every  man  in  the  violence  of  his  own 

S'lef  should  become  insensible  to  the  woes  of  others, — shouldst  thou 

^>^  thy  church,  and  bring  judgment  to  thine  own  house,  and  fill  the 

*^7pocrites  in  Zion  with  dismay,  and  make  the  saints  afraid ; — in  that 

*^^Q  hour,  when  heart  and  flesh  faint  and  fail,  when  death  ap- 

P'^hes,  and  the  judgment  is  nigh  ; — then,  and  at  all  times,  O  Gk>d 

^my  salvation.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  will  I  come  to  thee,  and 

^  trust  thy  name  :  I  will  rest  on  thy  promise,  and  be  at  peace  ! 
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MEMORABLE  DAYS  IN  JUNE. 

Jane  2,  1489.  Archbishop  Cranmer  born. 
„    2, 1738.  The  conversion  of  Kajamak,  the  first-fruits  of  the  United  Brethren's 

Greenland  mission. 
„    2,  1826.  Oberlin  died. 
„    5,  1603.  Globes  invented. 
ff    8, 1727.  Augustus  Herrmann  Francke  died. 
,1     9,  1559.  John  Knox's  sermon  at  Grail. 
„    9, 1834.  Dr.  Wm.  Carey,  of  Serampore,  died. 
„  10, 1579.  Dean  Whittmgham  died. 
„  11,  1559.  John  Knox's  sermon  at  St.  Andrew's,  after  which  the  cathedral  was 

destroyed. 
„  14,  1661.  James  Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling,  executed. 

15,  1520.  Leo  X.  issues  his  bull  against  Luther. 

16,  1530.  The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg's  declaration  at  Augsburg. 

17,  1630.  John  Howe  born. 
„  1 7,  1 722.  The  Moravian  fugitives  commenced  the  building  of  Hermhut, 
„  19,  1623.  Blaise  Pascal  bom. 
„  20, 1530.  John  the  Constant,  Elector  of  Saxony,  refuses  to  adore  the  host  at 

Augsburg. 
„  20,  1837.  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 
„  21,  1630.  The  remarkable  revival  of  religion  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts. 
„  22,  1679.  Battle  of  Bothwell  Bngg. 

22,  1714.  Matthew  Henry  died. 

24,  1485.  Bugenhagen  born. 
„  24, 1519.  Theodore  Beza  bom. 
„  24,  1629.  Mr.  Higginson  and  his  brethren,  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony, 

landed  at  Salem. 
„  24,  1696.  Philip  Henry  died. 
„  25,  1530.  Confession  of  Augsburg. 
„  26,  1691.  John  Flavel  died. 
„  26,  1700.  Count  Zinzendorf  bom. 
„  26,  1752.  Cardinal  Alberoni  died. 

„  28,  1681.  Mrs.  Margaret  Baxter,  wife  of  Richard  Baxter,  died. 
„  30,  1637.  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick  pilloried. 

A  VERY  general  survey  of  the  preceding  list  is  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that  the  present  paper  must  consist,  almost  wholly,  of  extracts.  Our 
readers  will  neither  blame  us  for  this,  nor  regret  it.  It  naturally 
follows  from  the  very  great  interest  which  attaches  to  a  few  of  the 
events  above  recorded. 

Agreeably  to  the  method  observed  in  former  papers,  we  direct 
attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  civil  matters.  Our  list  contains  one 
event  of  this  character,  the  anniversary  of  which  most  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  however  much  they  may  differ  on  other  points,  will  hail  with 
satisfaction — the  accession  of  our  Queen  to  the  throne  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  not  our  object  to  discuss  the  political  advantages 
which  attend  a  limited  monarchy  like  that  under  which  we  live,  or  to 
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ow  the  superiority  of  such  a  constitution  to  one  more  democratic, 
e  may,  however,  record  our  opinion,  that  the  monarchical  constitution 
tliis  country,  with  its  distribution  of  power  among  the  three  estates 
€he  realm,  and  the  recognised  responsibility  of  the  advisers  of  the 
rwn,  presents  the  happiest  combination  of  expedients  we  can  con- 
iW€  of  for  the  due  balance  of  power  in  a  nation ;  and  offers  the 
^est  constitutional  security  for  the  preservation  of  a  people's 
erties,  and  the  due  administration  of  law  and  government.  The 
erogatives  of  royalty  are  in  civil  matters  (we  cannot  truly  say  the 
vat  of  religious)  mainly  so  adjusted  and  limited,  as  not  to  encroach 
K>li  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  ;  while  the  very  end  and 
■ence  of  them,  as  now  established  by  law,  is  to  prevent  the  sudden 
'erthrow  of  those  rights  and  privileges  by  anarchy  or  usurpation. 
he  cost  of  royalty,  if  needlessly  lai^e,  is  yet  a  small  price  for  the 
unense  advantages  which  society  derives  from  such  a  monarchy  as 
tts.  Holding  these  views,  we  venture  to  believe,  that  the  extract 
hich  immediately  follows,  and  which  exhibits  some  of  the  moral 
eaibgsof  this  subject  with  equal  depth  and  interest,  will  not  be 
!>nsidered  out  of  place  in  this  paper.  It  admirably  estimates  the 
^^tige  of  royalty,  and  the  moral  influence  of  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
^  that  of  Britain,  on  the  character  and  social  institutions  of  a  nation. 

**  ^e  ire  80  constituted  also,  that  the  sight  of  felicity,  when  it  is  not  mixed  with  envy, 
^hnys  connected  with  pleasing  emotions,  whether  it  is  considered  as  possessed  hy 
'^'■•^▼es  or  by  others — not  excepting  even  the  animal  creation ;  for  who  can  behold 
^^  hannless  pleasures,  the  wild  gambols  of  their  young,  rioting  in  the  superabund- 
^  of  life  and  excess  of  pleasure,  without  experiencing  a  momentary  exhilaration  ? 
'  their  enjoyments  are  considered  too  scanty  and  limited  to  excite  a  feeling  of  enyy, 
h  from  an  opposite  cause,  the  privileges  attached  to  an  elevated  station  seldom 
^^^^fict  it.  Happily  for  mankind,  the  corrosions  of  that  hatefid  passion  are  almost 
^'^ly  confined  to  equals,  or  to  those  between  whom  there  exists  some  pretensions 
>  e<iQality ;  who,  having  started  from  nearly  the  same  level,  have  recently  distanced 
^  other,  in  the  chase  of  distinction  or  of  glory.  But  when  the  superiority  we 
'^^''^plate  has  been  long  possessed,  when  it  is  such  as  renders  competition  hope- 
^  >&d  comparison  absurd,  the  feelings  of  rivalry  are  superseded,  by  an  emotion  of 
''P^  and  the  spectacle  presented  of  superior  felicity  produces  its  primary  and 
'^^  effect.  We  dwell  with  complacency  on  a  system  of  arrangements  so  exqui- 
^  adapted,  apparently,  to  the  production  of  happiness,  and  yield  a  sort  of 
i^^tary  homage  to  the  person  in  whom  it  centres,  without  appearing  to  disturb 
^  pKtensions,  or  interfere  with  our  pursuits.  Hence,  of  all  fiactitious  distinctions, 
^  of  birth  is  least  exposed  to  envy ;  the  thought  of  aspiring  to  an  equality  in  that 
'P^  being  instantly  checked  hy  the  idea  of  impossibility.  When  we  turn  our 
^  Awards  the  possessors  of  distinguished  opulence  and  power,  so  many  glitter- 
t^pendages  crowd  on  the  imagination,  productive  of  agreeable  emotion,  that 
^  '^  n^t  of  the  essential  quality  of  the  species,  and  think  less  of  the  persona 
'^'^dvtt  than  of  the  artificial  splendour  which  surrounds  them. 

that  there  is  some  illusion  in  these  sentiments,  that  the  haUnce  in  respect  of 
^  ^tfoymeat  is  hi  from  being  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  opulent  and  the  great 
'^prompt  Q8  to  imagine,  is  an  indubitable  fact.    Nevertheleas,  the  dispodtion 
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they  create  to  regard  the  external  appearances  of  opulence  and  power  with 
unmingled  with  enyy,  and  to  acquiesce  with  pleasure  in  the  Tisihle  superioritj 
confer,  is  productive  of  incalculable  benefit.  But  for  this,  the  distinctions  of 
and  the  privileges  and  immunities  attached  to  each,  on  which  much  of  the 
quillity  and  all  the  improvements  of  society  depend,  would  fall  a  prey  to  an  nnfecs^l 
rapacity ;  the  many  would  hasten  to  seize  on  the  exclusive  advantages  of  the  C9 
and  the  selfish  passions,  uncontrolled  by  a  more  refined  order  of  feeling,  would  b^ 
forth  with  a  fiuy  that  would  quickly  overwhelm  the  mounds  and  fences  of  'Mi 
authority.  By  means  of  the  sentiments  to  which  we  have  adverted,  society  exe:^ 
sort  of  plastic  power  over  its  members,  which  forms  their  habits  and  inclinatioikm  i 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  allotments  of  Providence,  and  bestows  on  the  poait 
institutions  of  man  the  stability  of  nature." — Robert  Hallf  Sermon  for  ike  Primes 
Charlotte :    Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  329—331. 

We  are  unable  now  to  recollect  the  authority  on  which  we  bav 
inserted  the  notice  of  the  invention  of  globes.  It  is  inserted  ti 
suggest,  to  our  more  youthful  readers  especially,  the  gratitude  we  ow( 
to  God  for  the  surprising  progress  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  in  ^^ 
the  sciences  and  arts — those  instruments  and  ornaments  of  civihsation* 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  progress  made  within  t1^ 
memory  of  the  present  generation.  Were  all  of  us  like  Pascal,  who« 
birth  is  noticed  in  our  list,  it  might  be  of  less  moment ;  but  consti 
tuted  as  we  are,  the  advantage  which  we  derive  from  the  compM^ 
tively  perfect  character  of  all  the  machinery  and  appliances  of  edacati^' 
is  incalculable.  But  though  we  cannot  fully  estimate  it,  we  show 
cherish  aud  express  our  gratitude  for  it,  and  remember  the  attends 
responsibility.  ''  For  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  * 
shall  have  more  abundance  :  but  whosoever  hath  not,  /ram  him  shall  ^ 
taken  away  even  that  he  hathy  Matt.  xiii.  12. 

The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg's  declaration,  and  the  Elector  < 
Saxony's  refusal  to  adore  the  consecrated  wafer,  belong  to  the  hiftUy^ 
of  the  Augsburg  Diet  in  1530  ;  and  are,  with  the  confession  deliferei 
by  the  Protestants  at  the  Diet,  thus  described  by  Middleton  in  l^ 
Memoirs  of  the  Reformers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  183 — 186.- 

"  He  [Charles  V.]  arrived  at  Augsburg  on  the  1 5th  of  June,  attended  by  ^ 
brother  Ferdinand  and  Cardinal  Campegio,  whom  the  pope  had  sent  with  full  povd 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Lutheran  heresy.  Between  these  high  dignitaries  he  woa)< 
have  entered  the  city,  but  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  custom  of  the  Empire,  ^ 
Electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne  going  before  him,  while  he  was  followed  by  the  1M 
and  the  Cardinal.  The  next  was  a  high  day  in  the  Romish  church,  and  called  its' 
Feast  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  when  he  put  the  reforming  princes  to  the  proo^  ^ 
commanding  their  attendance,  and  requiring  them  to  enjoin  silence  on  tbdr  t^ 
spective  chaplains ;  but  they  took  no  notice  of  the  order  as  fu*  as  it  ooBCOa^ 
themselves ;  and  as  to  their  chaplains,  they  declared  that  they  would  lay  on  tk^li 
no  such  injunction,  unless  he  on  his  part  directed  his  preachers  to  abttaia  fre* 
discussing  controversial  points,  until  both  parties  had  received  a  fiur  heaiingp  Tb^ 
refused  to  attend  a  procession  of  the  host;  and  the  Margrave  of  Brandal)*'! 
lifting  up  his  hands,  exclaimed, '  1  would  rather  this  instant  offer  my  head  to  t2> 
execationer»  than  thai  renounce  the  Gospel  and  countanaiice  idolatiyr    ^^ 
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Htant  «l80  told  Charles,  that  Christ  had  not  institated  the  sacrament 
n  pomp  through  the  streets,  nor  to  be  adored  by  the  people;  and  that, 
the  consecrated  bread  to  his  disciples,  he  had  said,  *  Take,  eat,'  but  had 
Pot  this  sacrament  in  a  yase,  carry  it  publicly  in  triumph,  and  let  the 
wn  before  it.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  equally  firm.  He  bad  brought 
lancthon,  Agricola,  Jonas,  and  Spalatinus.  At  the  opening  of  the  Diet, 
it  was  his  duty  to  bear  the  sword  of  state,  as  grand  marshal,  before  the 
tea  he  went  to  mass;  but  he  resolutely  refused,  although  Charles 
I  confer  his  office  on  another.  Consulting,  however,  with  his  divines, 
ited  the  duty  as  a  dvil  and  not  a  religious  ceremony,  and  persuaded 
1  his  imperial  master,  by  hinting  that  Eiisha  permitted  Naaman  to  bow 
le  house  of  Rimmon,  when  the  Syrian  monarch  leaned  upon  his  arm. 
the  Elector  attended  in  his  place,  he  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
lading,  when  the  whole  congregation  prostrated  themselves  at  the 
the  consecrated  wafer. 

ons  of  reformation  requested  Melancthon  to  draw  up  a  statement  which 
ly  before  the  Diet,  of  the  doctrines  which  they  professed  to  believe, 
ied  the  undertaking  with  much  diffidence,  knowing  its  great  importance, 
niraged  by  the  assistance  of  Luther,  who  was  stationed  for  that  purpose 
distance  of  Coburg,  in  Franconia.  Melancthon  was  desirous  that  it 
ped  by  the  divines  alone,  thinking  that  such  a  procedure  would  leave 
more  at  liberty ;  but  he  was  over-ruled,  the  princes  considering  that 
putures  would  give  greater  weight  to  the  document.  When  it  was 
e  emperor  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  read  in  a  full  Diet,  but  was  persuaded 
the  next  day,  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  which  would  only  contain 
lundred  auditors.  Bayer,  the  Saxon  chancellor,  was  provided  with  two 
D  Latin  and  the  other  in  German.  When  he  advanced  to  read,  Charles 
to  use  the  former.  '  Sire,'  replied  the  undaunted  civilian,  '  we  are  now 
ppound ;  and  I  trust  that  your  mi^esty  will  not  direct  the  apology  of  our 
ought  to  be  made  as  public  as  possible,  to  be  read  in  a  language  not 
>y  the  Germans.'  He  then  proceeded  to  read  it  in  a  voice  so  loud  and 
i  it  was  beard  not  only  in  the  adjoining  apartments,  but  also  in  the 
irhich  was  crowded  with  people.  As  soon  as  the  reading — ^which  lasted 
was  over,  Pontanus,  another  lawyer,  who  held  the  Latin  copy  while  the 
read,  handed  both  over  to  the  imperial  secretary ;  and  an  offer  was 
lain  any  obscurity,  with  an  assiurance  that  the  Protestants  were  ready  to 
nts  in  dispute  to  a  general  council.  The  emperor  took  the  Latin  copy, 
ing  from  his  throne,  requested  that  the  statement  might  not  be  published 
consent. 

smorable  document,  known  as  the  *  Confession  of  Augsburg,'  may  be 
three  parts ;  the  first,  containing  articles  on  the  undisputed  points  in 
e  second,  on  those  partly  rejected  by  the  Protestants ;  and  the  third,  on 
Dies  and  usages  as  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  reject  altogether." 

t  compriseB  some  remarkable  particulars  belonging  to  tbe 
cal  history  of  Scotland.  The  earliest  of  these  relates  to 
lotion  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's  and  the  rehgious 
at  Crail  and  the  neighbourhood,  after  Knox's  sermons.  In 
)iu  excesses  of  the  populace  at  Perth,  the  heads  of  the 
Reformation  had  no  share.  It  was  otherwise,  however,  at 
.  Anstrather,  and  St.  Andrew's,  especially  the  last-mentioned 
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place»  where  Knox,  who  preached  in  opposition  to  the  wis] 
lords^  declaring  *'  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  decline  it 
he  would  preach  whatever  might  be  the  result,  chose/'  i 
(History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  118,] 
subject  of  his  discourse,  that  part  of  the  evangelical  hist 
records  the  ejection  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  te 
represented  it  as  affording  a  warrant  for  purifying  the  < 
casting  out  of  it  the  pageantry  of  idolatry."  Sermons  of  1 
delivered  with  Knox's  irrepressible  energy,  could  not  but  ii 
excitable  minds  of  a  people  constitutionally  fervid  and  darii 
this  time  involved  in  a  great  civil  and  religious  revolutioE 
consequences,  therefore,  even  if  they  did  exceed  .the  preachei 
he  was  in  truth  responsible.  Knox  has  accordingly  been  ] 
the  darkest  colours  as  the  most  turbulent  and  abominable 
clasts ;  and  his  name  is  a  very  by-word  of  reproach  in  the  : 
those  who  rejoice  in  altar  lights,  make  postures  and  prostratii 
crucifixes,  and  find  the  essence  of  religious  truth  and  feehu 
and  rood-lofts,  images  and  crosses,  chancels,  choirs,  sedilia, 
dences. 

But  if  every  graven  image  found  among  the  Canaanites  wf 
to  be  burned  with  fire,  (Deut.  vii.  25,  26) ;  if  Hezekiah  "did  ri, 
sight  of  the  Lord,"  when  he  broke  in  pieces  the  brasen  seip 
Moses  had  made,  because  the  children  of  Israel  burnt  ince 
(2  Edngs  xviii.  3,  4) ;  and  if,  as  our  Lord  himself  has  told 
better  to  enter  into  hfe  halt  or  maimed,  rather  than  having 
or  two  feet,  to  be  cast  into  hell  fire  ; "  surely  the  destructi< 
monuments  of  idolatry  by  a  people  who  had  been  deli 
enslaved  by  them,  was  a  necessary  and  justifiable  means  of 
tion.  We  say  this,  of  course,  in  recollection  that  the  pap 
atitions  had,  till  then,  been  imposed  upon  the  people.  I: 
monuments  been  the  private  possessions  of  a  religious  coi 
contented  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law,  without  end< 
to  employ  the  authority  of  government  or  the  force  of 
the  service  of  oppression,  the  case  would  have  been  diffisre 
aitoated  as  they  were,  the  Reformers,  whether  in  Scotland  or 
had  no  remedy.  They  acted  upon  principles,  which,  howi 
may  be  decried  by  irreligious  artists,  or  Tractarian  fanatia 
only  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God,  but,  as  history  shows, ' 
our  very  nature.  Many  centuries  ago,  as  Mr.  Wathen  tells 
interesting  work  on  Egypt,  a  place  of  Christian  worship  wa 
within  a  quadrangle  of  the  temple  of  Medeenet  Haboo ;  an 
amination  of  the  walls  of  the  quadrangle  shows  that,  to  adapt 
to  its  new  object,  it  was  found  necessary  to  cover  with  a  oi 
plaster  all  the  memorials  of  heathen  worship,  with  whi 
walls  had  been  decorated.    These  happily  have  been  rediacore 
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f  bappily,  because  the  old  Egyptian  mythology  is  an  effete  system, 
d  the  paintings  may,  therefore,  be  brought  forward,  without  danger, 
aid  the  researches  of  the  mythological  antiquary.  But  Romanism 
not  effete.  In  the  time  of  Knox,  and  other  Protestant  iconoclasts,. 
was,  as  it  still  is,  fiercely  struggling  for  a  supremacy,  •  which  it 
iintained  by  captivating  the  imagination, — or,  at  least,  the  senses, — 
akviDg  the  intellect,  and  forcing  the  conscience.  In  his  position, 
aox  acted  not  only  with  promptitude,  but  the  truest  wisdom.  It  is 
ipoBsible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  subsequent  emancipation  of  the  ' 
Lurch  in  Scotland  resulted  from  the  timely,  though  violent,  removal 
'  the  objects  of  idolatry. 

In  1661,  when  James  Guthrie  was  executed,  we  find  the  people 
r  Scotland  on  the  eve  of  another  long  and  sanguinary  struggle  for 
leir  religiqus  liberties.  At  this  period,  it  was  not,  however,  two  reli- 
iouB  parties  contending  for  existence,  but  the  people  struggling 
gainst  an  arbitrary  court,  to  preserve  their  church  from  the  imposi- 
ion  of  prelacy,  and  a  Romanising  liturgy.  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  was  of  an 
tonounble  family,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  leani- 
ng and  ability,  had  been  professor  of  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's,  where 
^  gave  sufficient  proof  of  his  being  a  good  philosopher  and  an  exact 
cholar.  He  is  also  described  as  a  person  of  a  very  composed  temper, 
i^d  aa  having  '  the  greatest  mixture  of  fervent  zeal  and  sweet  calmness 
'^snyin  his  time.'  In  common  with  the  great  mass  of  Presbyterians, 
^®  had  been  a  stanch  friend  to  royalty,  and  the  cause  of  Charles  II., 
^^^  it  seemed  altogether  hopeless  :  but  this  was  overlooked  at  the 
^toration.  He  was  condemned  for  high  treason  on  account  of  some 
naces  which  he  had  written,  to  avert  the  oppressive  measures  which 
he  court  had  just  resolved  upon,  against  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
^on  (but  in  which  pieces  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with 
^  duty  as  a  subject ;)  his  declining  to  admit  the  king's  competency 
0  judge  of  ministerial  doctrine  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  his  attend- 
H  meetings  which,  though  offensive  to  the  court,  were  expressly 
%*lised  by  act  of  parliament.  His  indictment  and  defence  are  given, 
*  length,  in  the  appendix  to  "Wodrow's  Church  History,"  and  more 
^cfly  in  Crookshank's  History.  The  real  reason  for  bis  condemna- 
^>  is  believed  to  have  been  the  excommunication  of  the  Earl  of 
''l*ddleton  in  1650,  the  sentence  on  whom  he  had  been  appointed 
^  'cad  by  a  commission  of  the  General  Assembly.  On  the  scaffold, 
'nere  Captain  William  Govan  also  suffered  with  him,  he  is  reported  to 
iavc  said,— 

1  ^ike  Qpd  to  record  upon  my  soul,  I  would  not  exchange  this  scaffold  with  the 
^*'^  or  mitre  of  the  greatest  prelate  in  Britain.  Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  showed 
^^  to  rach  a  wretch,  and  has  revealed  his  Son  in  me,  and  made  me  a  minister  of 
**  ^nriaitbg  Gospel,  and  that  he  hath  deigned,  in  the  midst  of  such  contradiction 
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from  Satan  and  the  world,  to  seal  my  ministry  upon  the  hearts  of  not  a  few  of  ^ 
people,  and  especially  in  the  station  wherein  I  was  last,-^!  mean  the  cong;regation  ^^ 
pi^shytery  of  Stirling.  Jesus  Christ  is  my  light  and  my  life,  my  righteousness^  n 
strength  and  my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire.  Him,  0  Him,  I  do  with  all  t 
strength  of  my  soul,  commend  unto  you.  '  Blest  Aim,  0  my  90ui,Jrom  hemt^fr^m  \ 
wen  for  ever,*  He  concluded  with  the  words  of  old  Simeon — *  Now  let  thy  in  ^ij 
depart  in  peaee^  eince  mine  eyet  have  seen  thy  eahation.*  " — Crookehank'e  Hit^^f^ 

vol.  L  p.  119. 

■ 
The  next  of  the  Scottish  tragedies  is  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Brigg 

a  skirmish  rendered  memorable,  not  only  by  the  pen  of  history,  but  a/ 
romance.     It  is  unnecessary  to  give  particulars  that  have  been  so  often 
described.  They  make  a  bloody  page  in  the  book  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny.     The   probability  that  not  a  few  of  our  readers  are 
acquainted  with  this  event,  chiefly  as  described  by  the  late  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  justifies  us,  however,  in  recording  a  protest  here  against  his 
representation  of  the  religious  character  of  his  oppressed  and  suffer- 
ing fellow-countrymen .     To  know  the  whole  truth,  our  readers  shoold 
peruse  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  by  the  late  Or.  M'Crie,  the 
author  of  the  lives  of  Knox  and  Melville,  which  includes  a  review  of 
Scott's  "Old  Mortality."  The  pamphlet,  which  is  reprinted  in  a  Tolome 
of  Dr.  M'Crie's  smaller  pieces,  is,  with  the  rest  of  them,  richly  deserring 
of  attention,  and  we  discharge  an  agreeable  duty  in  recommending 
the  volume  to  our  readers. 

But  our  Scottish  notices  close  with  a  matter  of  another  and  a  deeper 
interest — an  account  of  the  results  of  one  of  the  most  memonble 
sermons  which  has  been  preached  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

It  was  credibly  ascertained  that  nearly  five  hundred  persons  hid  ft 
discernible  change  wrought  on  them  by  this  discourse,  as  Mr.  Fleming 
testifies.  The  same  author,  who  had  the  very  best  opportunity  rf 
knowing  the  whole  case,  adds,  that  "  it  was  the  sowing  of  a  seed 
through  Clydesdale,  so  as  many  of  the  most  eminent  Christians  in 
that  country  could  date  either  their  conversion,  or  more  remarkable 
confirmation  in  their  case  from  that  day."  The  occasion  was  a  com- 
munion service  at  Shotts,  a  small  place  between  Edinburgh  and  Ghtf- 
gow ;  and  what  follows  is  from  Dr.  Gillies,  who  has  recorded  the 
principal  circumstances,  which  he  considered  to  be  well  attested,  in 
his  "  Historical  Collections." 

**  It  was  not  usual,  it  seems,  in  those  times  to  have  any  sermon  on  the  Moodif 
after  dispensing  the  Lord's  supper.  But  God  had  given  so  much  of  his  fpod^ 
presence,  and  afforded  his  people  so  much  communion  with  himself,  on  the  foregoiof 
days  of  that  solemnity,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  part  without  thanksgivifig  i*^ 
praise.  There  had  been  (as  was  said  before)  a  vast  confluence  of  choice  CbmtiiBi' 
with  several  eminent  ministers,  from  almost  all  the  comers  of  the  land*  tint  ^ 
been  many  of  them  there  together,  for  several  days  before  the  sacraiDent,  hetfiig 
sermon,  and  joining  together  in  larger  or  lesser  companies,  in  prayer,  pmntf  tf^ 
spurituil  conferences.    While  their  hearts  were  warm  with  the  love  of  God,  tat^* 
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OfRning  their  desire  of  a  lermoii  on  the  Monday,  were  joined  by  others,  and  in 
a  little  time  the  detire  became  very  general.  Bir.  John  Livingstone,  chaplain  to  the 
Coontea  of  Wigton,  (at  that  time  only  a  preacher,  not  an  ordained  minister,  and 
iboQt  tweaty-teven  years  of  age,)  was,  with  very  much  ado,  prevailed  on  to  think  of 
gifiag  the  sermon.  He  had  spent  the  night  before  in  prayer  and  conference,  but 
when  he  was  alone  in  the  fields,  about  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning,  there  came 
meh  t  misgiving  of  heart  upon  him,  under  a  sense  of  unworthiness  and  unfitness  to 
Vesk  before  so  many  aged  and  worthy  ministers,  and  so  many  eminent  and  experi- 
caeed  Christians,  that  he  was  thinking  to  have  stolen  quite  away,  and  was  actually 
B*Mw  twsy  to  some  distance ;  but  when  just  about  to  lose  sight  of  the  Kirk 
oi  Shotts,  these  words,  *  Was  I  ever  a  barren  wilderness  or  a  land  of  darkness?' 
wtn  broQ|^t  into  his  heart  with  such  an  overcoming  power,  as  constrained  him  to 
kfaiiik  it  his  duty  to  retom  and  comply  with  the  call  to  preach,  which  he  accordingly 
^  with  good  assistance,  for  about  an  hour  and  a-half ,  on  the  points  he  had  medi- 
tated from  the  text,  Ezek.  xxxvi  25,  26,  '  Thm  I  will  tprinkle  clean  water  upon 
9^  mi  ye  ekatt  be  dean :  from  all  your  fiUhineee^  and  from  all  your  (dole  will  I 
'*"«i  yem,  A  new  heart  alto  will  I  give  you^  and  a  new  epirit  will  I  put  within 
f^  eadlwitt  take  away  the  etony  heart  out  of  your  fleeh,  and  I  will  give  you  an 
^<*^  <f/le^*  As  he  was  about  to  close,  a  heavy  shower  coming  suddenly  on,  which 
^^^^  the  people  hastily  take  to  their  cloaks  and  mantles,  he  began  to  speak  to  the 
^wing  porpose :  '  If  a  few  drops  of  rain  from  the  clouds  so  discomposed  them, 
Qov  discomposed  would  they  be,  how  full  of  horror  and  despair,  if  God  should  deal 
^  them  ss  they  deserved ;  and  thus  he  will  deal  with  all  the  finally  impenitent. 
*^God  might  justly  rain  fire  and  brimstone  upon  them,  as  upon  Sodom  and 
'^"■Hinah,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  plain.  That  the  Son  of  God,  by  tabernacling 
^  ^  nature,  and  obeying  and  suffering  in  it,  is  the  only  refuge  and  covert  from 
"^  itom  of  Divine  wrath  due  to  us  for  sin.  That  his  merits  and  mediation  are 
^  slone  screen  from  that  storm,  and  none  but  penitent  'believers  shall  have  the 
^iicfitofthat  shelter.'  In  these,  or  some  expressions  to  this  purpose,  and  many 
^'^  be  was  led  on  about  an  hour's  time  (after  he  had  done  with  what  he  had 
'^Uttditated)  in  a  strain  of  exhortation  and  warning,  with  great  enlargement  and 
'biting  of  heart 

"  The  following  particular  instances  are  well  attested,  and,  if  it  were  proper,  some 
^  Uie  persons  could  be  named.  On  that  remarkable  Monday,  three  of  our  young 
^tiemen  in  Glasgow,  had  made  an  appointment  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  to  wait  upon 
^  pohlic  diversions  there.  They  alighted  at  Shotts  to  take  breakfast.  One  of  the 
"ittber  proposed,  as  there  was  a  young  man  to  preach  that  day,  (Mr.  Livingstone, 
^  Lidy  Wigton's  chaplain,)  if  the  rest  would  agree,  they  might  go  and  hear  ser- 
>^  jHobably  more  out  of  curiosity  than  any  other  motive.  And,  for  the  more 
^Pc&tkm,  they  proposed  to  come  away  just  at  the  end  of  the  sermon,  before  the 
''^  payer.  But  the  power  of  God  was  so  felt  by  them  accompanying  that  sermon, 
^  they  could  not  come  away  till  all  was  over.  Wlien  they  returned  to  the  public 
'^'^  to  take  their  horses  they  called  for  some  drink  before  they  mounted,  but, 
'W  the  drink  was  set  upon  the  table,  they  all  looked  to  one  another ;  none  of 
^  durst  touch  it  till  a  blessing  was  asked ;  and  as  it  was  not  their  manner  for- 
^^  to  be  careful  about  such  things,  one  of  them  at  last  proposed :  *  I  think  we 
'^"^  ask  a  blessing  to  our  drink.'  The  other  two  readily  agreed,  and  put  it  upon 
^  sf  the  company  to  do  it,  which  he  readily  did.  When  they  had  done,  they 
^^  not  rise  untU  another  should  return  thanks.  They  went  on  their  way  more 
tad  sedate  than  they  used  to  be,  but  none  of  them  mentioned  his  inward 
to  another,  only  now  and  then  they  would  have  said,  '  Was  it  not  a  great 
we  heard?'  another  would  have  answered,  *  I  never  heard  the  like  of  it.' 

••  ■.  TOL.  IZ.  3  K 
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Tbey  went  to  Edinbaigh,  bat  instead  of  waiting  upon  di^enioiit  or  eompanj, 
kept  their  rooms  the  most  part  of  the  time  they  were,  in  town,  wkidi  was  onjj 
about  two  days,  when  they  were  all  quite  weary  of  Edinbnr^  and  proposed  to 
return  home.    Upon  the  way  home  they  did  not  yet  discorer  themsehes  to  coe 
another ;  and  after  they  were  some  days  in  Glasgow,  they  kept  their  roomm  Tseiy 
much,  and  came  seldom  abroad.    At  last  one  of  them  made  a  ^iait  to  anotfaeiv  aad 
made  a  discovery  of  what  God  had  done  for  him  at  Shotts ;  the  other  frankly  owned 
the  concern  he  was  brought  under  at  the  same  time.    Both  of  them  went  to  the 
third,  who  was  in  the  same  case;  and  they  all  three  agreed  directly  to  begin a/isUow- 
ship  meeting.    They  continued  to  have  a  practice  suitable  to  their  profession  (so  ftr 
as  my  informer  heard)  as  long  as  they  liyed ;  and  some  of  them  lived  to  adnnced 
age,  and  were  eminent  and  useful  men  in  the  place. 

*'  Another  instance  was  of  a  very  poor  man,  a  horse-hirer  in  Glasgow,  wfaoas  • 
gentlewoman  had  employed  to  carry  her  to  Shotts.  In  time  of  sermon  lie  had. 
taken  out  his  horse  to  feed  at  a  small  distance  fit>m  the  tent.  When  the  power  ef 
God  was  so  much  felt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sermon,  he  apprehended  thst  that 
was  a  more  than  ordinary  concern  amongst  the  people.  He  hastily  rose  op  aa^ 
ran  into  the  congregation,  where  he  was  made  a  sharer  of  what  God  was  diitiibstiflg 
among  them  that  d^y.^—GiUies'  HUtorieal  CoOeeiiom,  voL  i.  pp.  310—312. 

We  have  already  given,  in  oar  January  number,  the  chief  particulan 
of  Kajamak's  conversion.  Some  interesting  additional  details  msj 
be  found  in  Crautz's  "  History  of  Greenland  and  of  the  Mission  of  the 
United  Brethren"  in  that  country.  Those  details  show  him  to  hife 
been  remarkably  superior,  in  intelligence  and  enei^  of  character,  tf 
well  as  piety,  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  general.  His  subseqaent 
behaviour,  and  his  death,  gave  admirable  evidence  of  the  troth  vai 
consistency  of  his  religious  profession. 

The  birth-days  of  Pascal  and  John  Howe  occor  in  the  moDth  of 
June.  Both  are  memorable  days  ;  for  those  two  great  men  were  both 
of  them  distinguished  ornaments  and  blessings  to  their  coontrj. 
Pascal,  by  his  immortal  *'  Lettres  Provinciales,"  did  more  to  ezpoM 
the  corrupt  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  and  subvert  their  influenee  is 
society,  than  was  ever  done  by  any  other  writer.  Howe,  in  hit  u^ 
valuable  writings  on  many  subjects — writings  whose  depth  and  vip^^ 
are  equalled  only  by  their  purity  and  catholicity — ^has  left  imperishibfe 
monuments  of  ministerial  fidelity  and  zeal.  His  life,  too,  like  the 
apostle  PauFs,  is  an  impressive  and  inviting  example  of  evang^c** 
holiness. 

We  must  pass,  almost  in  silence,  the  remaining  notices  in  our  b^ 
Phihp  Henry,  Flavel,  Francke,  Oberlin,  and  Carey,  sweetly  slept  io 
Jesus,  having  most  of  them  been  honourably  and  fblly  oocopied  in  the 
service  of  their  Master.  They  remind  us  of  the  innumerable  com- 
pany which  shall  be  gathered  from  every  nation,  kingdom,  toogo^ 
and  people  under  heaven,  to  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jseohi 
at  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  Each  one  of  them  left  a  fttgi*^ 
memory  behind  him.  Francke's  was  a  peaceful  end.  He  died  iorroan^ 
by  hia  friends,  whom  he  comflwted  with  many  precioin  texts  of  W 
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Scriptore.     Henry  suffered  greatly  towards  the  last,   but  faith  and 
pttence  triumphed  oyer  pain. 

"'/m  twmaUtd^*  said  he  once,  *  bat  blessed  be  God,  not  in  thisjlame;*  and  soon 
ifter, '  I  im  all  on  fire,'  (when  at  the  same  time  his  extreme  parts  were  cold)  but  he 
presently  added,  <  Blessed  be  God,  it  is  not  the  fire  of  hell.'  To  some  of  his  neigh- 
koon  who  came  in  to  see  him,  he  said, '  Oh,  make  sure  work  for  your  souls,  by 
pttini  in  interest  in  Christ  while  you  are  in  health,  for  if  I  had  that  work  to  do 
Dov,  wfast  would  become  of  me  ?    But  I  bless  God  I  am  satisfied."  .  .  . 

"Towtrds  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  that  night  his  pulse  and  sight  began  to  fail.  Of 
^  latter  he  himself  took  notice,  and  inferred  from  it  the  near  approach  of  his 
^iiiohitioiL  He  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  dear  yoke-fellow,  with  a  thou- 
iiBd  thsnks  for  all  her  love,  and  care,  and  tenderness ;  and  left  a  blessing  for  all  his 
detr  children,  and  their  dear  yoke-fellows,  and  little  ones  that  were  absent.  He 
■lid  to  his  ion  who  sat  under  his  head,  *  Son,  the  Lord  bless  you !  and  grant  that 
yoQ  miy  do  worthily  in  your  generation,  and  be  more  serviceable  to  the  church  of 
God  thin  I  have  been.'  Such  was  his  great  humility  to  the  last.  And  when  his 
ion  replied, '  Oh  sir,  pray  for  me  that  I  may  tread  in  your  steps ; '  he  answered, 
'  Ytt,  follow  peace  and  holiness,  and  let  them  say  what  they  will.'  More  he  would 
°*Ye  Slid  to  bear  his  dying  testimony  to  the  way  in  which  he  had  walked,  but 
''^wis  spent,  and  he  had  not  strength  to  express  it. 

"Hit  understanding  and  speech  continued  almost  to  the  last  breath,  and  he  was 
■^  hi  his  dying  agonies,  calling  upon  God  and  committing  himself  to  him.  One 
of  the  fatft  words  he  said,  when  he  found  himself  ready  to  depart,  was,  O  Deaths 
*^  ti  tk^  — .»  With  that  his  speech  fedtered,  and  within  a  few  minutes,  after 
**^  sixteen  hours'  illness,  he  quietly  breathed  out  his  precious  soul  into  the  hands 
oihiidear  Bedeemer,  whom  he  had  trusted  and  faithfully  served  in  the  work  of  the 
■"ttiitrjr,  about  forty-three  yean"— Life  by  hit  Son,  Sir  J.  B,  Williams*  edition, 
1825.  8vo.  pp.  222,  225. 

'Rie  death  of  Oberlin  was  in  no  way  remarkable.  He  died,  as  he 
'^  lived,  in  peace.  We  copy  from  the  concluding  chapter  of  his 
'^ory,  a  passage  expressive  of  his  deep  anxiety  for  the  spiritual 
^^  of  his  flock.  May  it  speak  to  the  heart  of  fdl  who  are  engaged 
in  the  ministry  of  Christ ! 

**  Towards  the  latter  part  of  Oberlin's  life  the  infirmities  of  age  precluded  his 
^^^diirging  the  greater  part  of  his  pastoral  functions,  and  he  was  therefore  com- 
'^  to  delegate  the  charge  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Graff,  being  able  to  do  little 
'^^  than  occupy  himself  in  conttant  prayers  for  his  beloved  fiock.  That  no  indi- 
^^^  might  be  omitted  in  the  intercession  at  the  throne  of  grace,  he  used  in  the 
^'^^^'iihig  to  take  his  church  register  of  baptisms  in  his  hand,  and  to  pray,  at  stated 
^^^^^  during  the  day,  for  every  person  whose  name  was  there  mentioned,  as  well 
*  fcr  the  community  at  large.  At  all  periods  of  his  residence  in  the  Ban  de  la 
^^^  Oberlin  had  a  deep  feeling  of  the  value  of  intercessory  prayer,  and  so  alive 
^  he  on  this  point,  and  so  fearful  lest  he  should  omit  any  one  whom  he  particu- 
^  wished  to  remember,  that  he  wrote  the  names  of  such  persons  in  chalk  upon 
^Nsck  door  of  his  chamber."— Ii/%,  cap.  x.  8th  ed.  pp.  291—292. 

Not  having  at  hand  the  sermon  preached  by  Howe  on  occasion  of 
^.  Bazier'a  death,  we  cannot,  as  we  would  have  done,  append  his 
W  i^ppreciation  of  her  admirable  character.     She  was  a  noble-minded 
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woman,  worthy  in  every  sense  to  be  the  wife  of  the  immortal  Btil 
But  we  must  leave  this  passing  mention  of  her  with  an  asaoranei 
our  readers  that  if  they  would  appreciate  her  distinguished  excellent 
they  should  peruse  the  faithful  and  instructive  memoir  written  by 
husband.  It  abounds  above  many  even  of  his  writings,  in  detail 
Christian  experience ;  and  is  especially  valuable  for  its  tender,  w 
and  practical  discrimination.  To  Christian  women,  especially  tli 
of  a  superior  station  in  society,  and  to  Christian  wives,  this  mem 
holds  forth  an  exemplary  portraiture.  It  was  some  years  ago  repiinl 
in  12mo.,  and  an  abstract  of  it  has  since  been  published  by  the  Si 
gious  Tract  Society. 


LORD  BACON'S  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

TO  THB  BDITOR  OF  THB  CONGREGATIONAL  MAOAZINB. 

My  Dbar  Sir, — In  your  last  number  you  inserted  some  devotio 
compositions  written  by  Lord  Bacon.  I  now  send  you  his  confessifni 
faith.  This  document  I  regard  as  really  a  gem  in  theology ;  and  aho 
you  find  room  for  its  insertion,  I  feel  persuaded  that  while  you  t 
enrich  your  pages  you  will  confer  a  favour  on  many  of  your  snbscrilit 
I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  much  known  or  not ;  i 
the  result  of  my  inquiries  is,  that  comparatively  few,  even  of  those  i 
are  familiar  with  books,  are  aware  that  Bacon  ever  published  a  c 
fession  of  faith.  Except  once,  in  a  work  which  is  now  become  both  tcs 
and  dear,  it  has  I  believe  never  before  been  printed  in  a  detached  foi 

As  a  denomination,  we  call  no  man  master  on  earth.  Our  choiil 
maxim  is — One  is  our  master,  even  Christ.  To  those,  however,  w 
take  an  interest  in  theological  questions,  it  will  afford  no  small  satiifi 
tion  to  find  the  doctrinal  sentiments  which  as  a  body  we  msintsiPi 
clearly  and  happily  stated  by  Bacon  in  his  confession.  Viewed  in  tl 
light,  it  deserves  serious  consideration.  We  are  aware  that  many 
the  opinions  which  he  here  avows  were  found  also  in  the  preyaili 
theology  of  the  age,  and  continued  to  be  much  more  generaUy  reoov 
before  the  Restoration  than  after  that  period.  Yet  snrely  it  is  needii 
to  say  that  Bacon  was  no  slave  to  the  current  opinions  of  the  tin 
either  in  divinity  or  in  any  other  subject.  The  great  reformer 
philosophy  appears  to  have  cultivated  the  most  profound  deferenee  I 
the  oracles  of  God,  and  to  have  made  them  his  constant  and  deligjhl 
study.  If  then  the  founder  of  the  inductive  philosophy  arrived  at  th 
conclusions  which  we  believe  to  be  the  peculiar  and  distingaidii 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  that  they  really  i 
the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  In  saying  tUi^ 
course  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  evi 
word  and  thought  found  in  the  confession. 
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But  the  insertion  of  this  document  may  have  a  further  effect — it  may 
pomibly  lead,  in  some  instances,  to  the  study  of  Lord  Bacon's  other 
writings.  The  late  Dr.  Arnold  had  only  two  or  three  favourite  authors ; 
of  these,  Bacon  was  one.  Among  the  directions  which  he  gave  to 
students  for  the  ministry,  was  daily  to  study  Bacon's  works,  and 
rather  than  omit  this,  to  neglect  other  books  usually  deemed  valuable. 
Bacon's  productions  have  been  finely  described  as  "  the  seeds  of  things." 
In  tddition  to  noble  thoughts  and  felicitous  diction,  the  tone  which 
perrades  them  is  admirably  adapted  to  promote  that  mental  vigour 
which  is  so  essential  to  a  sound  interpretation  of  the  inspired  volume. 

It  was  once  my  intention  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  several  parts  of 

this  confession.     But  these  I  omit  lest  I  should  encroach  too  much  on 

your  space — simply  referring  to  the  exalted  conceptions  of  the  character 

of  God,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  contained  in  the 

•ccond  paragraph. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  cordially  yours, 

Fratsr. 
I^nukn,  Jpril,  1845. 

I^«S.  May  I  beg  leave  to  correct  two  verbal  misprints  in  my  last 
commanication ;  one  of  which  materially  affects  the  meaning  of  the 
iCQtence  in  which  it  occurs  ?  In  line  sixth  from  the  bottom  of  page 
275,  instead  of  farce  read  Jirst ;  and  in  line  eleventh,  for  more  read 

A  dmfessum   of  Faith   written  by   the   Right  Honourable 
Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Ferulam, 

m 

"  I  BBLiSYB  that  nothing  is  without  beginning  but  God ;  no  nature,  no  matter, 
^  ipirit,  but  one,  only,  and  the  same  God.  That  God,  as  he  is  eternally  Almighty, 
^  wise,  only  good,  in  his  nature ;  so  he  is  eternally  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in 
penons. 

''I  believe  that  God  is  so  holy,  pure,  and  jealous,  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be 
P^^'ied  in  any  creature,  though  the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  so  that  neither  angel, 
|i^f  nor  world,  could  stand,  or  can  stand,  one  moment  in  his  eyes,  without  behold- 
^S  the  lime  in  the  hce  of  a  Mediator ;  and,  therefore,  that  before  him,  with  whom 
^  thingi  are  present,  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  before  all  worlds ;  without  which 
'^^nisl  counsel  of  his,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  descended  to  any  work  of 
^'^^n ;  but  he  should  have  enjoyed  the  blessed  and  individual  society  of  three  per- 
**«  in  Godhead  for  ever. 

**  Bat  that,  out  of  his  eternal  and  infinite  goodness  and  love,  purposing  to  become 
t  Creator,  and  to  conmiunicate  to  his  creatures,  he  ordained  in  his  eternal  counsel, 
^  one  person  of  the  Godhead  should  be  united  to  one  nature,  and  to  one  particu- 
V  olbig  creatures ;  that  so,  in  the  person  of  the  Mediator,  the  true  ladder  might  be 
'^  whereby  God  might  descend  to  his  creatures,  and  his  creatures  might  ascend 
*^  ^ :  so  that  God,  by  the  reconcilement  of  the  Mediator,  turning  his  countenance 
^^^'dt  hit  creatnres,  (though  not  in  equal  light  and  degree,)  made  way  unto  the 
^^Cttution  of  his  most  holy  and  secret  will;  whereby  some  of  his  creatmwt 
''^  itsad,  ad  keepiheb  esttte;  others  mi£^  possibly  M  and  be  restoxed;  and 
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others  might  ML  and  not  be  restored  to  their  estate,  but  yet  remain  in  being,  tho^^i 
under  wrath  and  corruption :  all  with  respect  to  the  Mediator,  which  is  the  bk^ 
mystery  and  perfect  centre  of  all  God's  ways  with  his  creatures ;  and  nnto  whick^  | 
his  other  works  and  wonders  do  but  serve  and  refer. 

**  That  he  chose  (according  to  his  good  pleasure)  man  to  be  that  creature,  to  wlioi 
nature  the  person  of  the  eternal  Son  of  Ood  should  be  united ;  and  amongst  th 
generations  of  men,  elected  a  small  flock,  in  whom  (by  the  participation  of  himtcM 
he  purposed  to  express  the  riches  of  his  glory,  all  the  ministration  of  angeli,  H^Tina 
tion  of  devils  and  reprobates,  and  universal  administration  of  all  creatures,  and  dis- 
pensation of  all  times ;  having  no  other  end,  but  as  the  ways  and  ambages  of  God, 
to  be  further  glorified  in  his  saints,  who  are  one  with  their  head,  the  Mediator,  who 
is  one  with  God. 

''  That  by  the  virtue  of  this  his  eternal  counsel,  he  condescended  of  his  own 
good  pleasure,  and  according  to  the  times  and  seasons  to  himself  known,  to  beooms 
a  Creator ;  and  by  his  eternal  VTord  created  all  thin^^s ;  and  by  his  eternal  Spirit  do^ 
comfort  and  preserve  them. 

**  That  he  made  all  things  in  their  first  estate  good,  and  removed  from  himsdf  t^^ 
beginning  of  all  evil  and  vanity  into  the  liberty  of  the  creature ;  but  reserveth  ^ 
himself  the  beginning  of  all  restitution  to  the  liberty  of  his  grace,  using  neverthel^*^ 
and  turning  the  falling  and  defection  of  the  creature  (which  to  his  prescience  '^^ 
equally  known)  to  make  way  to  his  eternal  counsel,  touching  a  Mediator,  and  tlie 
work  he  purposed  to  accomplish  in  him. 

**  That  God  created  spirits,  whereof  some  kept  their  standing,  and  others  fell :  ^^ 
created  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  their  armies  and  generations ;  and  gave  unto  tlicdk 
constant  and  everlasting  laws,  which  we  call  nature ;  which  is  nothing  but  the  1a^ 
of  the  creation ;  which  laws  nevertheless  have  had  three  changes  or  times,  and  are  to 
have  a  fourth  or  last.    The  first,  when  the  matter  of  heaven  and  earth  was  aeMif4 
vnthout  form  ;  the  second,  the  interim  of  perfection  of  every  day's  work ;  the  thirdf 
by  the  curse,  which,  notwithstanding,  was  no  new  creation ;  and  the  last,  at  the  eod 
of  the  world,  the  manner  whereof  is  not  yet  fully  revealed :  so  as  the  laws  of  Datmv, 
which  now  remain  and  govern  inviolably  till  the  end  of  the  world,  began  to  be  ia 
force  when  God  first  rested  from  his  works,  and  ceased  to  create ;  but  reooved  a 
revocation,  in  part,  by  the  curse ;  since  which  time  they  change  not. 

"  That,  notwithstanding,  God  hath  rested  and  ceased  frt>m  creating  since  the  M 
Sabbath,  yet,  nevertheless,  he  doth  accomplish  and  fulfil  his  Divine  will  inallthiogi, 
great  and  small,  singular  and  general,  as  fully  and  exactly  by  providence  as  he  cookl 
by  miracle  and  new  creation,  though  his  working  be  not  immediate  and  direct,  bat 
by  compass ;  not  violating  nature,  which  is  his  own  law  upon  the  creature. 

*'  That  at  the  first,  the  soul  of  man  was  not  produced  by  heaven  or  earth,  but  «** 
breathed  immediately  from  God,  so  that  the  ways  and  proceedings  of  God  with  ^iriti 
are  not  included  in  nature,  that  is,  in  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth;  but  «* 
reserved  to  the  law  of  his  secret  will  and  grace ;  wherein  God  worketh  stiDf  ib^ 
resteth  not  fr^m  the  work  of  redemption,  as  he  resteth  from  the  vrork  of  crea^' 
but  continueth  working  till  the  end  of  the  world,  what  time  that  work  also  shaO  be 
accomplished,  and  an  eternal  Sabbath  shall  ensue.  Likewise  that,  whensoever  ^ 
doth  transcend  the  law  of  nature  by  miracles,  (which  may  even  seem  as  new  creatioD*) 
he  never  cometh  to  that  point  or  pass,  but  in  regard  of  the  work  of  redefflC^i''*' 
which  is  the  greater^  and  whereto  all  God's  signs  and  miracles  do  refer. 

"  That  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  a  reasonable  soul,  in  innocency, » 
free-vnll,  and  in  sovereignty ;  that  he  gave  him  a  law  and  conunandmcDti  wbi^ 
were  in  his  power  to  keep,  but  he  kept  it  not :  that  man  made  a  total  defoctioa  fro* 
God,  presuming  to  imagine,  that  the  commandments  and  prohibitioM  of  God«<^ 
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not  the  nlei  of  good  aod  evil ;  but  that  good  and  evil  had  their  own  principles  and 
begimiiagi,  and  lusted  after  the  knowledge  of  those  imagined  beginnings ;  to  the  end, 
to  dqiead  no  more  upon  God's  will  revealed,  but  upon  himself^  and  his  own  light, 
M  a  God;  Aan  the  which  there  could  not  be  a  sin  more  opposite  to  the  whole  law 
of  God:  that  yet,  nevertheless,  this  great  sin  was  not  originally  moved  by  the  malice 
of  mu,  hot  was  insinuated  by  the  suggestion  and  instigation  of  the  devil,  who  was 
the  first  defected  creature,  and  fell  of  malice,  and  not  by  temptation. 

''That  apon  the  fall  of  man,  death  and  vanity  entered  by  the  justice  of  God ;  and 
the  image  of  God  in  man  was  defaced ;  and  heaven  and  earth,  which  were  made  for 
Btta'i  use,  were  subdued  to  corruption  by  his  fall ;  but  then,  that  instantly,  vnthout 
htteniuision  of  time,  after  the  word  of  God's  law  became,  through  the  fall  of  man, 
frostnte  as  to  obedience,  there  succeeded  the  greater  word  of  the  promise,  that  the 
nghteoQaaeu  of  God  might  be  wrought  by  faith. 

**  That  as  well  the  law  of  God  as  the  word  of  his  promise,  endure  the  same  for 
^or;  but  that  they  have  been  revealed  in  several  manners,  according  to  the  dispen- 
**tioa  of  times.  For  the  law  was  first  imprinted  in  that  remnant  of  light  of  nature, 
vhieh  was  left  after  the  fall,  being  suflkient  to  accuse :  then  it  was  more  manifestly 
Apcesied  in  the  written  law ;  and  was  yet  more  opened  by  the  prophets ;  and  lastly, 
expiMuided  in  the  true  perfection  by  the  Son  of  God,  the  great  prophet  and  perfect 
^Btopreter;  as  also  fulfiUer  of  the  law.  That  likewise,  the  word  of  the  promise  was 
"■miinted  and  revealed :  first,  by  immediate  revelation  and  inspiration ;  after  by 
^Sues,  which  were  of  two  natures ;  the  one,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law ; 
the  other,  the  continual  history  of  the  old  world,  and  church  of  the  Jews ;  which 
^^^^Migh  it  be  hterally  true,  yet  is  it  pregnant  of  a  perpetual  allegory  and  shadow  of 
^  irerk  of  the  redemption  to  follow.  The  same  promise  or  evanglle  was  more 
^''^  revealed  and  declared  by  the  prophets,  and  then  by  the  Son  himself;  and 
^^Tt  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  illuminateth  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

"That  in  the  fulness  of  time,  according  to  the  promise  and  oath,  of  a  chosen 
^"^^HS^  descended  the  blessed  seed  of  the  woman,  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten 
^  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  world:  who  was  conceived  by  the  power  and 
<^enhadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  took  flesh  of  the  virgin  Mary :  that  the  Word 
^  not  only  take  flesh,  or  was  joined  to  flesh,  but  was  made  flesh,  though  without 
^^^ti^m  of  substance  or  nature :  so  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  and  the  ever-blessed 
^  of  Mary  waa  one  person :  so  one,  as  the  blessed  virgin,  may  be  truly  and  catho- 
bdf  called  Deipaia,  the  mother  of  God :  so  one,  as  there  is  no  unity  in  universal 
^*^*%  not  that  of  the  soul  and  body  and  man  so  perfect ;  for  the  three  heavenly 
"**tiet  (whereof  this  is  the  second)  exceed  all  natural  unities :  that  is  to  say,  the 
"^  of  the  three  persons  in  Godhead ;  the  unity  of  God  and  man  in  Christ ;  and 
^  ^^  of  Christ  and  the  church  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  worker  of  both  these 
''^  SBities ;  for  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was  Christ  incarnate  and  quickened  in  flesh ; 
^  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  man  regenerate  and  quickened  in  spirit. 

'IThat  Jesus,  the  Lord,  became  in  the  flesh  a  sacrificer,  and  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  a 
'^^'^^etion  and  price  to  the  justice  of  God ;  a  meriter  of  glory  and  the  kingdom ;  a 
P'^tern  of  all  rigfateousneas ;  a  preacher  of  the  word  which  himself  was ;  a  finisher  of 
^  oeremony ;  a  comer-stone  to  remove  the  separation  between  Jew  and  Gentile ; 
^^tcreessor  for  the  church ;  a  Lord  of  nature  in  his  miracles ;  a  conqueror  of  death 
*^  the  power  of  darkness  in  his  resurrection ;  and  that  he  fulfilled  the  whole 
^^'^'^l  of  God ;  performing  all  his  sacred  ofSces,  and  anointing  on  earth ;  accom- 
^^'W  the  whole  woHk  of  the  redemption  and  restitution  of  man  to  a  state  superior 

^  iBfBls;  (whereas  the  state  of  man  by  creation  was  inferior)  and  reconciled  and 
''^^'(lidied  all  things  according  to  the  eternal  vrill  of  the  Father. 

*'Thit  bk  tine  Jetos  the  Lord  was  bom  in  the  days  of  Herod,  amd  suffered  under 
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the  goyernment  of  Pontius  Pilate,  being  deputy  of  the  Romans,  aod  under  the  hm^] 
priesthood  of  Caiaphas,  and  was  betrayed  by  Judas,  one  of  the  twehre  apottks,  ^^ 
was  crucified  at  Jerusalem ;  and  after  a  true  and  natural  death,  and  his  body 
the  sepulchre,  the  third  day  he  raised  himself  froin  the  bonds  of  death,  and 
and  showed  himself  to  many  chosen  witnesses,  by  the  space  of  divers  days ; 
the  end  of  those  days,  in  the  sight  of  many,  ascended  into  heaven  ;  where  he  cons 
tinueth  his  intercession :  and  shall  from  thence  at  the  day  appointed  come  in  the 
greatest  glory  to  judge  the  world. 

<*  That  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  Christ,  as  they  are  sufficient  to  do  away  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  they  are  only  effectual  to  those  which  are  regenente  hj 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  breatheth  where  he  will  of  free  grace ;  which  grace,  as  s  seed 
incorruptible,  quickeneth  the  spirit  of  man,  and  conceiveth  him  anew  a  son  of  Grod 
and  member  of  Christ ;  so  that  Christ,  having  man's  flesh,  and  man  having  Chrisfi 
Spirit,  there  is  an  open  passage  and  mutual  imputation ;  whereby  sin  and  wrsth  'W^ 
conveyed  to  Christ  frt>m  men  ;  and  merit  and  life  is  conveyed  to  men  from  Christ: 
which  seed  of  the  Holy  Ghost  first  figureth  in  us  the  image  of  Christ  slain  or  cruci- 
fied through  a  lively  faith ;  and  then  reneweth  in  us  the  image  of  God  in  holiisea 
and  charity;  though  both  imperfectly,  and  in  degrees  £sr  differing,  even  in  Godi 
elect ;  as  well  in  regard  of  the  fire  of  the  Spirit,  as  of  the  illumination  thereof;  whi^ 
is  more  or  less  in  a  large  proportion ;  as  namely,  in  the  church  before  Christ;  mhi^ 
yet  nevertheless  was  partaker  of  one  and  the  same  salvation  with  us ;  and  of  one 
and  the  same  means  of  salvation  with  us. 

**  That  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  though  it  be  not  tied  to  any  means  in  heaven  or 
earth,  yet  it  is  ordinarily  dispensed  by  the  preaching  of  the  word ;  the  admimstratioa 
of  the  sacraments ;  the  covenants  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children ;  prayer,  readinf ; 
the  censures  of  the  church;  the  society  of  the  godly;  the  cross  and  aiflictioof! 
God's  benefits ;  his  judgments  upon  others ;  miracles ;  contemplation  of  his  creaturoi 
all  which  (though  some  be  more  principal)  God  useth  as  the  means  of  vocation  ibA 
conversion  of  his  elect ;  not  derogating  irom  his  power  to  call  inmiediately  bj  ^ 
grace,  and  at  all  hours  and  moments  of  the  day  (that  is,  of  man's  life)  according  to 
his  good  pleasure. 

**  That  the  word  of  God,  whereby  his  will  is  revealed,  continued  in  revelatioB  9bA 
tradition  until  Moses ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  were  frvm  Moses's  time,  to  the  tins* 
of  the  apostles  and  evangelists ;  in  whose  age,  after  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Gbos^ 
the  teacher  of  all  truth,  the  book  of  the  Scriptures  was  shut,  and  closed,  so  as  aot  to 
receive  any  new  addition ;  and  that  the  church  hath  no  power  over  the  Scriptoici  to 
teach  or  command  anything  contrary  to  the  written  word,  but  is  as  the  aik,  wbfld* 
the  tables  of  the  first  testament  were  kept  and  preserved ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cfaiffck 
hath  only  the  custody  and  delivery  over  the  Scriptures  committed  unto  the  mibo; 
together  with  the  interpretation  of  them,  but  such  only  as  is  conceited  fro^ 
themselves. 

"  That  there  is  an  universal  or  catholic  church  of  God,  dispersed  over  the  ftoe  oi 
the  earth,  which  is  Christ's  spouse  and  Christ's  body ;  being  gathered  of  the  ftth^ 
of  the  old  world,  of  the  church  of  the  Jews,  of  the  spirits  of  the  faithful  dinobea* 
and  the  spirits  of  the  faithful  militant,  and  of  the  names  yet  to  be  bom,  wbich  af* 
already  written  in  the  book  of  life.    That  there  is  also  a  visible  church,  distrngniib^ 
by  the  outward  works  of  God's  covenant,  and  the  receiving  of  the  holy  doctrin^ 
with  the  use  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  the  invocation  and  sanctificatioo  of  hi* 
holy  name.    That  there  is  also  an  holy  succession  in  the  prophets  of  the  New  Tt^ 
ment  and  fathers  of  the  church,  frvm  the  time  of  the  apostles  and  diacipks,  likics 
saw  our  Saviour  in  the  flesh,  unto  the  consummation  of  the  work  of  tiie  t^btS^^ 
which  persons  are  called  from  God  by  gifts,  or  inward  anointing;  andtiieiuuitinit* 
Cod  /bllowed  by  an  outward  calling  and  ordination  of  the  church. 
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''I  bdiere  that  the  souls  of  such  as  die  in  the  Lord  are  blessed,  and  rest  from 

^^  Isbonrs,  and  eigoy  the  sight  of  God ;  yet  so,  as  they  are  in  expectation  of 

Mm  revelation  of  their  glory  in  the  last  day.    At  which  time  all  flesh  of  men 

ihin  iriw  and  be  changed,  and  shall  appear  and  receive  from  Jesus  Christ  his 

ctcnul judgment;  and  the  glory  of  the  saints  shall  then  be  full ;  and  the  kingdom 

^^  be  given  op  to  God  the  Father ;  from  which  time  all  things  shall  continue  for 

ever  inthst  being  and  state,  which  then  they  shall  receiye  :  so  as  there  are  three  times, 

(if  times  they  may  be  called)  or  parts  of  eternity.    The  first,  the  time  before  begin- 

lungSi  when  the  Godhead  was  only,  without  the  being  of  any  creature ;  the  second, 

the  time  of  the  mystery,  which  continueth  from  the  creation  to  the  dissolution  of  the 

wocid;  and  the  third,  the  time  of  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  God ;  which  time  is 

^  lait,  and  Ik  everlasting  without  change/' 


IRISH  REGIUM  DONUM. 

As  every  thing  that  illustrates  the  history  of  those  goTerameDt 
§;rants  to  dissenting  ministers  which  are  now  felt  to  he  so  unsound  in 
principle  and  embarrassing  in  practice,  should  be  before  the  eyes  of  the 
voluntaries  of  the  empire,  we  transcribe  the  following  letter  of  "  His 
Excellency  Hugh  Boulter,  D.D.,  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  &c."  from 
^collection  of  his  "  Letters'*  published  in  two  vols.  8vo.  at  Oxford,  1769. 
^^  vas  addreased  in  1729,  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  Chancellor 
^  the  Exchequer  and  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  It  tells  its  own 
^i  and  requires  no  comment  from  us.* 

To  Sir  Robbrt  Walpolb. 

"  DiaUn,  March  31«/,  1729. 

**  Siif^The  dissenting  ministers  of  this  place  having  applied  to  me  to  recommend 
^  case  and  that  of  their  brethren  to  your  kind  patronage,  I  have  made  bold  to 
^'^le  yon  with  this  letter  by  Mr.  Craghead,  one  of  their  number,  and  their  solicitor 
^  ^  occasion.  They  inform  me  that  His  late  Majestyf  was  graciously  pleased  to 
8^  out  of  his  privy  purse  to  the  ministers  of  the  north,  £400  per  annum,  and  the 
^  torn  to  those  of  the  south,  to  be  distributed  to  those  ministers  who  had  no  share 
<if  the  £1200,  on  the  establishment  here :  and  that  His  present  Majesty  has  graciously 
^Q^ued  his  allowance  to  them :  that,  by  His  late  Majesty's  death,  they  apprehend 
^  lost  two  years,  which  they  hoped  to  have  otherwise  received.  They  are 
'^^le  there  is  nothing  due  to  them,  nor  do  they  make  any  such  claim :  but  as 
^  calamities  of  this  kingdom  are  at  present  very  great,  and  by  the  desertion  of 
''^  of  their  people  to  America,  and  the  poverty  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  rest, 
^  contribntions,  particularly  in  the  north,  are  very  much  fallen  off,  it  would  be  a 
^^  instance  of  His  Majesty's  goodness,  if  he  would  consider  their  present  distress. 

*  As  the  subject  of  the  Regium  Donum  both  of  Irebmd  and  England,  is  likely  to 
^^^^  the  public  attention  in  a  few  weeks,  we  beg  to  intimate  that  an  article  on  the 
^crwiUbe  found  in  this  Magazine  for  June,  1835,  pp.  451 — 454 ;  and  that  the 
^^  ii  fully  discussed  in  papers  that  were  inserted  in  our  Magazine  for  March  and 
"^•"nte  1837,  pp.  141—165 ;  820—822. 

t  Oeoige  I.  who  cBed  June  11th,  1727. 

^'  ».  VOL.  IX.  3   L 
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'*  Sir,  it  Ib  certain  they  are  under  very  great  difficulties  at  present  bo  the  leet 
they  mention ;  I  am  assured  from  good  hands,  that  sereral  of  them  who  have 
£50  per  WMium  from  their  flock,  do  not  receive  £15.  It  is  hut  doing  them  ]« 
to  affirm  that  they  are  very  well  affected  to  His  Majesty  and  his  royal  fsmilj, 
hy  the  hest  inquiries  I  could  make,  do  their  endeavours  to  keep  their  congRgil 
frt>m  deserting  the  country ;  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  younger  misi 
having  any  ways  encouraged  the  humour  now  prevailing  here.  And  His  M^c 
goodness  in  giving  them  some  extraordinary  relief  on  this  occasion  of  their  pn 
great  distress,  would  undoubtedly  make  them  more  active  to  retain  thdr  p 
here. 

"  I  cannot  help  mentioning  on  this  occasion  that  what  with  scarceness  of  oa 
the  north,  and  the  loss  of  all  credit  there  by  the  numbers  that  go,  or  talk  (tf  goii 
America,  and  with  the  disturbances  in  the  south,  this  kingdom  is  at  present 
deplorable  condition.  But  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  every  thing  pretty  q 
and  if  it  please  God  to  send  us  a  ^d  harvest,  things  will  gradually  mend. 

« I  am,  &c, 

"  HU.  ARMAGH 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  DR.  STRAUSS'S  METHOD  OP 

CRITICISM. 

Thb  following  jeu  cTe^mt  exhibits  the  mode  in  which  the  liiii 
of  the  settlement  of  New  England  may  be  accoanted  for  (without 
necessity  of  supposing  it  real)  according  to  the  method  of  critk 
adopted  by  Dr.  David  Frederick  Strauss  in  his  Leben  Jew--"* 
Life  of  Jesus." 

The  whole  history  of  the  settlement  of  New  England  we  may  d 
tissue  of  mythical  stories,  borrowed  in  part  from  the  Old  TestanM 
in  part  from  the  apocalypse,  and  in  part  from  fancy.  The  Bri) 
government  oppressing  the  Puritans,  is  the  great  red  dragon  in 
Revelations,  as  is  shown  by  the  national  arms,  and  by  the  Bri 
legend  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  The  splendid  career  of  thei 
people  is  borrowed  from  the  persecuted  woman's  poetical  hist 
As  to  her  dress,  she  is  "  clothed  with  the  sun,"  etc.  The  stars  of 
national  banner  are  only  the  crown  of  twelve  stars  on  the  po 
being's  head.  The  perils  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Mam/hwer  are  < 
the  woman's  flight  on  the  wings  of  a  great  eagle.  The  war  beti 
the  two  countries  is  only  the  "practical  application"  of  the  i 
which  the  dragon  cast  out  against  the  woman,  etc.  The  story  of 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  liable  to  many  objections.  The  ( 
gress  was  held  at  a  town  whose  very  name  is  suspicious,  and  miri 
as  mythical;  Philadelphia^  brotherly  love.  The  date  is  sufipici( 
it  was  the  yourM  day  of  Wi^  fourth  month  (reckoning  fW)m  Afrih  ^ 
is  probable  that  the  Heraclidae,  and  Scandinavians,  possible  that 
aboriginal  Americans,  and  certain  that  the  Hebrews,  did.)     Now  j 
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Huared  namber  with  the  Americans ;  the  president  was  chosen  for 
etiB;  there  were /bur  departments  of  a£fairs  ;/our  divisions  of  the 
al  power,  —  namely,  the  people,  the  congress,  the  ezecntive, 
le  judiciary.  Besides,  (what  is  still  more  remarkable,)  three  of 
Bodents,  two  of  whom,  it  is  alleged,  signed  the  declaration,  died 
fmrth  of  July,  and  the  two  latter  exactly  Ji/ty  years  after  they 
pied  it,  and  about  the  same  hour  of  the  day.  The  year  also  \a 
ions;  1776  is  but  an  ingenious  combination  of  the  sacred 
am  number  four^  which  is  repeated  three  times,  and  then 
lied  by  itself  to  produce  the  date;  thus  444  x  4  =  1776. 
liriding  444  by  4,  we  have  unity  thrice  repeated.  111.  This 
inifest  symbol  of  the  national  oneness,  (likewise,  be  it  remem- 
lepreeented  in  the  motto  e  pluribus  unutn,)  and  of  the  national 
I,  of  which  the  Triniform  Monad,  or  "  Trinity  in  Unity,"  and 
f  in  Trinity,"  is  the  well-known  sign.  Still  farther,  the  declar- 
8  metaphorically  expressed,  and  might  easily  be  shown  to  pre- 
e  an  acquaintance  with  the  transcendental  philosophy,  on  the 
the  American  people.  Now  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason  was  not 
led  till  a/ier  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Still  farther,  the 
ana  were  never,  to  use  the  nebulous  expressions  of  the  Hege- 
m  idealo-transcendental-subjective,  but  an  objectivo-concrctivo- 
al  people,  to  the  last  degree ;  therefoie,  a  metaphysical  docu- 
md,  most  of  all,  a  legal-congressional-metaphysical  document, 
ly  suspicious  as  found  among  them.  Farther,  if  this  declaration 
m  made  and  accepted  by  the  whole  nation,  as  is  pretended,  we 
account  for  the  fact,  that  the  fundamental  maxim  of  that 
ent,  namely,  "  all  men  are  born  free,"  etc.  was  perpetually  lost 
f,  and  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  people  kept  in  slavery.  Still  later, 
u,  supported  by  this  fundamental  article,  are  said  to  have  been 
dby  Congress  with  unexampled  contempt;  whereas,  if  the 
r  is  not  mythical,  slavery  never  had  a  legal  existence  after  1766. 
then,  becomes  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  which  all 
ebeUeves?  J.  H. 


STANZAS. 

Man  looks  abroad  upon  the  earth, 
And  all  is  beautiful ; — ^nor  dearth, 
But  lovely  verdure,  greets  his  sight ; 
As  it  was  wont,  'neath  Eden's  light, 
That  o'er  that  dreamy  landscape  threw 
DeUdous  light— ft  heaven  of  blue. 
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Man  looks  abroad  upon  the  earth, 
Beholds  the  sun,  whose  glorious  birth 
Calls  up  a  thousand  Toices  sweet. 
That  from  the  woodland  thicket  greet. 
Or  climb  with  joy's  ecstatic  wing 
Aloft,  to  heayen's  high  gate,  to  sing. 

Man  fixes  on  the  earth  his  gaze : 
The  sun  hath  sunk,  while  evening's  rays 
Tells  that  the  day  is  nearly  spent, 
While  shadows  of  the  night  prevent 
Objects  that  charm,  from  charming  more, 
Till  the  sun  rises,  as  before. 

Man  fixes  on  the  earth  his  gaze ; 
When  lo !  the  moon's  mild  chastened  rays 
Shed  a  new  aspect  o'er  the  scene, 
And  throws  a  soft  and  silvery  sheen, 
Attended  by  a  glittering  train. 
That  stud  the  bright  ethereal  plain. 

Man  looks  abroad  upon  the  earth, 
And  all  is  frail,  as  is  his  birth. 
The  sun  that  shines,  shall  shine  no  more, 
And  the  green  earth  be  green  no  more. 
The  moon  and  stars  shall  all  decay, 
And  the  great  globe  too,  pass  away. 

Man  looks  abroad  upon  the  earth, 
A  spirit  of  transcendent  worth: 
The  whole  creation  wastes  away, 
Yet  man  exists  through  endless  day, 
A  creature  of  immortal  bloom, 
Bom  to  siurive  the  darksome  tomb. 

Man  fixes  on  the  earth  his  gaze, 
Honour  and  wealth, — renown  hath  praise, 
A  golden  bait,  to  please  his  eye, 
For  which  he  pants,  with  eager  sigh ; 
Yet  deems  it,  when  he  grasps  the  prize, 
A  phantom  that  allured  his  eyes. 

Man  thus  enchained  through  every  age. 
Would  he  but  scan  the  sacred  page^ 
The  charter  of  his  liberty, 
And  rtfage  where  his  soul  might  flee, — 
Then,  bidding  earth's  last  scenes  adieu. 
Cling  to  the  cmtSy  faith  holds  to  view. 


Peckham  Rye, 
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1.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  Translated  and  com- 
piled  from  the  Works  of  Augusti ;  with  numerous  additions  from 
Rheinwaldy  Siegel,  and  others.  By  the  Rev.  Lyman  Coleman. 
London:  Ward  and  Co.     Med.  8vo.     pp.  224. 

2.  A  Church  without  a  Prelate.  The  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church 
Popular  in  its  Government,  and  Simple  in  its  Worship.  By  Lyman 
Coleman.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Dr.  Augustus  Neander. 
London:  Ward  and  Co.     Med.  Svo.  pp.  120. 

3.  Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Results.  By  W.  E,  Glad- 
stone, Esq.,  late  Student  of  Christchurch,  and  M.P.  for  Newark, 
London :  Marray  ;  Hatchard  and  Son.     Svo.  pp.  562. 

Thb  time  is  come  when  a  larger  measure  of  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  subject  of  church  goyemment ;  when  all  good  men  must  honestly 
and  fearlessly  inquire  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  fully  yield 
to  their  convictions.  If  wrong,  they  must  renounce  their  errors,  and 
if  right,  stand  to  their  views,  with  the  firmness  of  men  who  have  care- 
fully re-surveyed  the  ground  they  occupy,  and  are  conscious  of  their 
integrity.  Although  the  safety  of  the  church  may  depend  mainly  on 
its  theology,  its  theology  is  far  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
administration  of  its  rites  and  discipline  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
From  not  perceiving  this,  we  suppose  it  is,  that  evangelical  men,  in 
general,  while  admitting,  are  comparatively  indifferent  to,  the  present 
perils  of  the  church ;  that  evangeUcal  clergymen,  in  particular,  while 
repudiating  as  Romanists,  those  men  who  have  revived  the  old  doctrines, 
have  lost  their  recent  catholic  tendencies,  imbibed  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  parties  they  denounce,  and  quietly  call  them  brethren  ; 
and  that  so  many  of  the  laity,  without  being  shocked  or  discomposed, 
can  consent  to  hear  Mr.  Newman  or  Mr.  F.  W.  Faber  in  the  morning, 
and  Mr.  Bradley  or  Mr.  Dale  in  the  afternoon.  But  was  there,  or 
was  there  not,  a  difference  between  Luther  and  Leo,  between  Latimer 
and  Laud,  between  Knox  and  Bonner ;  and  though  the  former  were 
sever  able  to  shake  off  all  the  errors  of  the  system  they  renounced,  was 
-Bot  that  difference  vital,  irreconcilable  ?  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
church  principles  of  the  latter  constituted  their  theology:  and  that 
doctrines  of  salvation  were  bound  up  with  their  ritual  and  govern* 
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ment.  If  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  be  a  priest ;  if  a  select  n 
of  priests  only,  called  bishops  or  prelates,  can  order  and  appoint 
priests ;  if  the  government  of  the  church  rests  in  the  priesthood 
if  grace  inheres  in  the  sacraments ;  and  if  such  priests  only  ci 
fully  administer  them,  &c. ;  we  think  that  Popery — not  the  Pq 
the  middle  ages,  it  may  be,  but  essential  Popery — ^is  the  sure 
Rome  may  be  too  far  to  reach  in  a  day ;  but  Puseyism  may  1 
traveller's  rest  on  the  road-side,  and,  refreshed  there  for  a  seaso: 

" fadlis  descensus  Averni :  • 

Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  ditis." 

And  it  would  seem  that  the  laity  move  faster  in  that  directioi 
their  leaders.  Whether  it  be  that  they  have  no  "  aurea  meml 
before  the  eye,  and  more  clearly  discern  the  substantial  samei 
the  Anglo  and  Roman  Catholic  systems ;  or  whether  it  be  tha( 
zeal  is  more  hasty  and  not  so  nicely  tempered  with  forethougb 
prudence,  we  say  not ;  but  certain  it  is  they  have  shown  some 
tience  to  embrace  their  too  long  slighted  mother, — not  a  fe 
muttering. 


u. 


quid  Theses,  magnum 


Quid  memorem  Aldden  ?  et  mi  genus  ab  Jove  summo ; " 

and  many,  to  the  scandal  of  the  reluctant  clergy,*  have  take 
decisive  step. 

Now  the  whole  matter  at  issue  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  qan 
*'  What  is  a  Christian  church?*'  or  into  the  wider,  but  equally  i 
gible  inquiry,  "What  constitutes  the  church  of  Christ  on  ea 
But  with  the  Bible  open  before  us,  for  eighteen  centuries,  and  w. 
aid  of  various  other  lights  falling  upon  us,  men  are,  iqppareDtl 
agreed  in  the  answer  to  be  given  to  these  inquiries  than  at  any  i 
period.  How  strange,  how  passing  strange !  Yet  the  reader  of 
pages  has  the  proof  of  it  before  him.  We  have  a  learned  divine^ 
most  excellent  man,  writing  a  book  to  show  that  the  church  of  th 
Testament — consequently  the  true  visible  church  of  Christ  on  ei 
is  a  church  without  a  prelate ; — we  have  one  of  our  most  distingt 
laymen,  a  learned  and  excellent  man  also,  writing  another  book  to 
that  prelacy — in  other  words  the  episcopacy  of  the  Church  of  En^ 
enters  into  the  very  essence,  and  constitutes  the  very  fundama 
the  church ;  and  that  that  body  that  has  it  not,  has  no  claim 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  true  visible  church  of  the  Redl 
This  difierence  on  this  primary  point,  causes  them  to  differ  as  i 
in  their  views  of  the  government,  the  discipline,  and  the  ritea  { 
to  a  church.     So  that  the  church  described  by  one,  has  scared 

*  Wt  regard  the  oontinnance  of  Messrs.  Ward  and  Oakley  ia  a  ProtcitiBtehi 
oat  of  the  most  shocldag  and  audacioui  instances  of  moral  oUiqni^  wt  SHT  t 
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'^tembknce  to  the  church  of  the  other ;  while  each  is  so  affected  hy 

that  Tariation,  that  whatever  may  he  their  agreement  in  other  points, 

*^redly  not  less  essential  and  weighty,  they  cannot  he   made  to 

^esce.    Mr.  Coleman,  however,  would  seem  to  have  the  advantage 

over  Hr.  Gladstone  in  this :   he  does  not  deny  to  the  church  with 

*  pfelate,  the  character  of  a  true  church ;   and,  though  he  would 

^'Tieatly  entreat  her  to  consider  whether  she  has  not  made  an  injurious 

■edition  to  Christ's  institution,  and  if  so  to  remove  it,  would,  in  the 

^^an  time,  extend  to  her  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.     Mr.  G.,  how- 

^^^i*>  refuses  to  invest  with  this  high  dignity  the  church  without  a 

^'^^te ;  and  content  with  acknowledging  the  individual  piety  of  some 

^**o  belong  to  it,  ezcides  her  utterly  from  the  visible  church  of  Christ. 

^^  Air.  Coleman  is  an  American,  he  may  not  understand  the  matter ; 

J^®»  there  is  episcopacy  in  America,  but  he  may  not  he  familiar  with 

*^t  of  the  English  church.     Aware  that  this  consideration  will  be 

^^^fficient  to  deter  many  a  churchman  from  looking  at  his  book,  we 

^1^  gratified  at  being  able  to  put  a  weight  in  Mr.  C.'s  scale,  which,  as 

rV"  as  authority  goes,  will  assuredly  place  him  on  a  level  with  Mr.  G. 

*^©  Rev.  Mr.  Bickersteth,  one  of  the  most  honoured  ministers  of  the 

^^^glish  church,  in  the  month  of  September  last  year,  1844,  publicly 

^"^^de  this  declaration ; — "  The  church  of  Christ  is  larger  than  any 

P*>ticular  church — blessed  be  God! — whether  established  or  non-estab- 

*^Aed;   whether  episcopalian  or  non-episcopalian.      I  consider  that 

^«urch  government  is  very  far  removed  from  being  an  essential  of  the 

church  of  Christ."     Here  we  have  the  divine  against  the  layman  of 

**•    own  prelatic  society,  and  with  the  divine  of  the  non-prelatical. 

^&u  Mr.  Gladstone  then  be  surprised,  that  with  such  testimonies  sup- 

P^^t^ing  our  own  deep  convictions,  we  should  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 

ehuirch  proper ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  very  skilful  parryings,  we 

^hotild  still  charge  the  exclusiveness  of  English  episcopacy  with  great 

*ftt>gance?     Here* is  still  the  fact,  however,  that  in  the  nineteenth 

^^turj  we  have  before  us  two  volumes  from  able  pens,  thus  disagreeing 

^  tlie  nature  of  a  church !     What  shall  we  make  of  it  ?     Which  ia 

''ght?    Who  shall  arbitrate  between  them?     We  despair  of  bringing 

*»^em  to  an  agreement ;  yet  are  there  a  few  matters  in  each,  which, 

'*^i'  giving  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  books  and  the  writers,  we 

^*^b  to  note. 

Of  Mr.  Coleman*s  works,  his  *'  Christian  Antiquities"  was  first  pub- 

"•^•d.  It  professes  to  be  chiefly  compiled  from  the  learned  and  elaborate 

^^>rk  of  Augusti ;  yet  it  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  new  work,  since  the 

J^^thor  appears  not  to  have  taken  for  granted  any  of  his  statements, 

^t  to  have  collated  and  compared  all  his  facts  with  Rheinwald,  Siegel, 

'Ingham,  or  with  the  original  authorities  ;  as  well  as  to  have  incorpo- 

^^  much  matter  from  these  writers  with  that  taken  from  Augusti, 

^  ^  immense  cost  of  time  and  labour.     It  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
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information  on  almost  every  branch  of  the  snbject  it  discnBseB,  in  ti 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pages  large  octavo,  double  colunuus,— eqoal 
about  two  ordinary  volumes.  It  treats  of  the  organisation,  the  wonhi 
the  officers,  the  prayers  and  psalmody,  the  rites,  the  discipline,  H 
of  the  early  Christian  churches.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
proceeds  from  the  pen  of  one  in  search  of  truth ;  it  is  written  wi 
care  and  candour.  It  is  a  collection  of  facts  and  testimonies  drai 
from  authentic  historical  sources,  not  of  fancies  and  conjectures ;  ai 
we  do  not  think  the  author  has  wilfully  misrepresented  his  authoritic 
It  is  a  complete  manual  of  the  antiquities  of  the  church  for  the  genei 
reader ;  and  for  the  student  a  text-book  such  as  was  greatly  neede 
referring  him  for  almoet  every  statement  to  the  original  sources 
information.  And  as  it  is  the  only  book  we  have  on  the  subjec 
which  is  at  the  same  time  concise,  comprehensive,  and  cheap,  i 
expect  it  will  obtain  a  wide  circulation. 

The  topic  of  Mr.  Coleman's  second  work  is  introduced  into  the  fiis 
but  in  a  very  condensed  form.  It  was  worthy  of  closer  and  fuller  cm 
sideration.  That  consideration  our  author,  by  a  trifling  incident,  ^ 
happily  led  to  give  it ;  and,  after  three  years'  patient  research,  K 
produced  "  A  Church  without  a  Prelate."     His  own  account  is  this   : 

"  The  object  of  the  author  in  the  following  work,  is  to  commend  to  the  consi^« 
tion  of  the  reader  the  admirable  simplicity  of  the  government  and  worship  of 
primitive  church,  in  opposition  to  the  polity  and  ceremonials  of  the  higher  for 
of  prelacy. 

"  In  the  prosecution  of  that  object,  he  has  sought,  under  the  direction  of  the  he 
guides,  to  go  to  the  original  sources,  and  first  and  chiefly  to  draw  from  them.  C 
the  constitution  and  government  of  the  church,  none  have  written  with  gm^ 
ability,  or  with  more  extensive  and  searching  erudition,  than  Mosheim,  Flsid 
Neander,  and  Ruthe.  These  have  been  his  principal  reliance,  and  after  thae 
great  variety  of  authors." — Introduetiofit  p.  5. 

This  book,  accordingly,  like  the  former,  is  a  book  of  facts  tta* 
references.  It  is  a  compendious  statement  of  the  result  of  the  author^' 
researches  into  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  of  early  writers;  togethci 
with  those  deductions  which  to  his  own  mind  appear  necessarily  aiR< 
logically  to  flow  from  them.  There  is  no  painting.  He  does  notattemp 
to  give  an  embodiment  of  the  church,  living,  moving,  and  having  b^ 
spiritual  being.  He  answers  the  simple  question.  What  did  she  d9 
How  was  she  constituted  ?  What  the  reason,  what  the  principle,  whic 
guided  her  in  each  act  ?  and  gives  little  more  than  a  direct  and  eit^ 
gorical  reply  with  his  authority  for  the  statement ;  learing  it  to  tli 
imagination  of  the  reader  to  picture  the  holy,  happy  society  ib^ 
resulted  from  the  working  of  this  constitution,  and  realise  the  seeo^ 
of  moral  beauty  and  glory  that,  amid  the  wastes  of  idolatry  a^ 
superstition,  ever  and  anon  appeared.  But  this  is  all  he  has  attempt^ 
and  he  did  wisely  in  limiting  his  design  and  adhering  to  his  pl*^ 
which  he  has  executed  with  equal  fidelity  and  skiU. 
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We  ihould  now  like  the  sRme  (MT  another  hand  to  complete  the 

^orh..    We  see  the  church,  in  Mr.  Coleman's  book,  as  we  may  suppose 

^e  fiist  man  appeared,  at  the  moment  he  received  the  breath  of  life, 

^bat  before  it  beamed  in  his  eye,  lighted  up  his  countenance,  developed 

Its  potent  and  yital  energy  in  his  divinely-formed  and  noble  frame,  and 

^constituted  him  the  best  and  most  glorious  of  his  Creator's  works.   We 

to  see  it  in  the  state  of  graceful  movement,  and  happy  and  ener- 

action,  which  followed  when  he  had  become  "  a  living  soul,"  and 

" in  his  looks  divine 

The  image  of  his  glorious  Maker  shone, — 
Troth,  wisdom,  sanctitade,  severe  and  pure." 

'Want  to  see  it  as  it  was  presented  to  view  in  its  best  and  purest 

»3  before  prelacy  had  changed  its  hue.     When  under  the  influence 

^^  those  simple  principles  by  which  our  author  affirms  its  affairs  were 

P'^^naged,  it  was  full  of  love  and  strength — when  "the  dew"  was  on 

*t  from  the  Lord,  and  it  "  grew  as  the  lily,  and  sent  forth  its  roots  as 

^-^^anon,  when  its  branches  spread,  and  its  beauty  was  as  the  olive 

^I'ee,  and  its  smell  as  Lebanon."    The  Tractarians  have  attempted  to 

do  for  "  The  Early  English  Church,"  and  for  "  The  Church  of  the 

'^tbers,"  something  of  this  sort ;  and  have  presented  to  those  who 

^^  not  able  to  detect  their  assumptions,  and  separate  their  fictions 

frona  their  facts,  an  enchanting  picture.     The  effort  of  the  Rev.  R. 

Jamieson,  minister  of  Currie,  is  successful,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  comes 

'^^r  to  what  we  wish.     His  "  Manners  and  Trials  of  the  Primitive 

^^^^listians"  is  a  deeply  interesting  little  volume,   which  every  man 

should  read.     But  it  was  not  his  object  to  trace  the  connexion  between 

^heir  government  and  discipline,  and  those  manners  he  so  touchingly 

f         ^^^cribes ;  and  it  remains  for  some  master-hand  to  clothe  the  skeleton 

^'Jd  invest  the  figure  which  Mr.  Coleman  has  so  skilfully  put  together, 

^^Vi  all  its  beauty,  and  animation,  and  life. 

lie  work  of  Mr.  Gladstone  differs  greatly,  in  its  object  and  style  of 

I'^^ting,  from  those  we  have  noticed.     The  spirit  iu  which  it  is  penned 

^  lastly  superior  to  that  of  any  other  writer  of  his  school  that  has 

^tiae  under  our  notice.     He  is  wholly  free  from  that  pietism  and 

■•aictimoniousness,  which  in  their  works  have  so  often  repelled  us ;  nor 

"^*«s  he  betray  any  of   that  supercilious  contempt,  that  deep  and 

^*^forQH9  hatred  towards  those  who  differ  from  him,  which  many  of 

^etn  scarcely  attempt  to  conceal.     He  has  a  large  and  generous  heart. 

^^  pifity,  to  our  minds,  is  as  undoubted  as  it  is  earnest  and  sincere. 

^d  constrained  as  we  are  at  every  step  to  demur  to  his  data,  or  to 

^  I'casonings,  or  to  his  deductions ;  and  convinced  that  the  principles 

,  ^  ^Tocates,  would,  in  other  hands,  soon  degenerate  into  Romanism 

^^  ^^  most  ofiensive  forms  ;  we  must  still  confess  that  we  admire  the 

^^  account  him  a  brother,  and  feel  ourselves  the  better  for  having 

P«««irihkwoA, 

*•  S.  TOL.  IX.  3  U 
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But  it  is  this  spirit  and  character  of  the  writer,  which,  to  our  eyes, 
give  to  his  book  such  serious  importance.  He  may  outwardly  sym* 
bolise  with  the  men  of  Oxford ;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
is  separated  from  them  by  a  wide  gulf.  The  manifest  Jesuitism  of 
No.  XC. ;  the  sighing  of  Mr.  Newman  for  the  sword,  in  his  Popular 
Protestantism ;  the  out-and-out  Hildebrandism  of  Mr.  Ward ;  are 
comparatively  harmless.  If  we  knew  that  the  intelligent  and  truly 
serious  portion  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  thought  and  felt 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  would  be  to  us  cause  of  far  greater  alarm  and 
more  anxious  consideration.  True,  the  object  of  our  fear  would  be 
somewhat  more  remote,  but  it  would  not  be  groundless.  In  early 
times  some  of  the  most  pernicious  principles  were  introduced  by  some 
of  the  holiest  men  ;  nor  was  it  till  long  after  they  were  gathered  to 
their  fathers,  and  a  new  race,  without  their  piety,  arose  to  carry  them 
out,  that  their  true  character  appeared,  and  the  mighty  mischief  began 
to  work ;  and  if  we  were  prepared  to  trust  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
party,  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  trust  their  successors.  We  should 
apprehend  the  direst  results.  Now  we  fear  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  serious  Church  of  England  men  among  the  laity,  who  fully 
sympathise  with  him,  and  it  gives  us  much  concern.  Still  we  are  not 
without  hope  ;  we  think  they  will  be  checked  by  the  excesses  of  the 
clergy,  in  whose  moderation  we  have  no  confidence ;  they  are  not  all 
so  cautious  as  Dr.  Hook  ;  their  intemperate  and  fiery  zeal,  by  way  of 
warning,  may  do  good  service.  But  something  also  may  be  done  by 
dissenters ;  despised  as  they  are,  they  are  not  powerless.  They  possess 
both  character  and  talents  ;  and  if  in  the  tone  and  manner  with  which 
they  bring  them  to  bear,  they  act  wisely,  they  must  t«ll.  If  they 
suppose,  however,  that  such  errors,  in  such  men,  are  to  be  corrected 
by  empty  declamation  and  ugly  names ;  or  that  a  religious  spirit  so 
earnest  and  consuming, — sustained,  moreover,  by  so  much  that,  to  them, 
is  sacred  and  venerable  in  their  supposed  apostolic  Church, — is  to  be 
exorcised  or  subdued  by  any  mere  external  hostihty  and  opposition, 
they  greatly  mistake.  This  course  has  been  tried  long  enough  to  show — 
what  indeed  an  ordinary  sagacity  would  have  foreseen — that  its 
tendency  is  only  to  confirm  prejudice,  and  lead  them  to  hug  still 
closer  their  cherished  institutions ;  and  to  prove,  that  rather  than 
yield  to  brute  force,  or,  what  is  little  better,  the  demands  of  a  mob 
oratory,  they  are  prepared  for  martyr  resistance.  If  dissenters 
would  make  a  right  impression  while  they  speak  firmly,  they  must 
reason  well  and  wisely ;  they  must  add  deeds  to  words,  and  show  in 
fact,  that  they  have  a  system  which  is  worthy  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one  they  would  supplant.  They  must  understand  their  own  principles 
better,  act  upon  them  more  consistently,  and  impart  to  actual  Congre- 
gationalism somewhat  more  than  it  yet  has  of  the  beauty  and  power 
which  it  exhibited  in  apostolic  times.     Till  then  their  dedamatiapa 
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^  paas  for  nothing,  and  the  more  freqaent  and  violent  their  assaults^ 
the  more  powerful  and  determined  will  be  the  spirit  of  opposition  they 
^  evoke  in  the  men  to  whom  we  now  refer. 

In  the  space  that  remains  to  us  we  propose  to  place  in  contrast  the 

<^urch  principles  of  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Gladstone ;  to  show  that 

^6  objections  which  he  urges  against  his  opponents,  do  not  apply  to 

^e  polity  advocated  by  Mr.  Coleman ;  in  fact,  that  as  we  believe  there 

18  no  considerable  body  of  Christians  in  existence  that  adopts  the 

pnndples  controverted  by  him,  his  reasonings  are  beside  the  mark, 

»nd  certainly  do  not  touch  the  system  of  Congregational  dissenters ; 

***«  to  endeavour  to  make  it  evident  that  all  the  advantages  which  he 

■'ipposes  the  church  to  gain  by  the  principles  he  defends,  are  more 

than  enjoyed  by  the  churches  conformed  to  Mr.   Coleman's  model. 

^c  are  aware  that  a  volume  would  be  required  to  do  justice  to  these 

topics,  and  we  have  but  a  few  pages.     In  them  we  will  say  what  we 

^^^'    We  have  no  intention  of  stating  all  the  church  principles  of  our 

body ;  but  only  such  as  stand  correlated  to  those  of  which  Mr.  G, 

has  appeared  as  the  advocate. 


^uacH  Principles  of  the  Church 
OF  England. 

1*  That  the  church  on  earth  is  visible 
•nd  one;  that  there  is  no  plundity  of 
*«ttrchei  except  such  as  is  local  only ; 
^^  its  unity  is  outward  as  well  as  in- 
**f^»  tnd  that  its  attributes  are  univer- 
*"ty»  antbority,  visibility,  permanency, 
^^  sympathy.  That  throughout  the 
^^rtd  there  U  but  one  holy,  catholic, 
*^**  *p08tolic  church,  which  is  the  body 
^Christ;  and  that  that  institution  is  of 
7[^e  establishment.— CAwrcA  Princi. 
^'PP  94,  95,  116,  e/wy. 


t^  ^hil  in  the  church,  two  sacraments 
^  VcB  instituted  by  Jesus  Cbiist,— 


Church   Principles  of  Congrega- 
tionalists,  &c. 

1.  That  the  believers  in  any  place, 
who  agree  to  meet  together  to  worship 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  constitute  a 
church ;  which  church,  however,  may  be 
spoken  of  definitely  as  the  church  at 
Jerusalem^  at  Tahiti,  &c.,  or  as  the  church 
to  which  A.  or  B.  may  belong ;  meaning 
thereby  that  part  of  the  church  dwelling 
in  such  local  spot,  and  with  which  such 
person  has  fellowship. 

That  the  church,  when  the  term  is 
used  absolutely,  comprehends  all  the 
saints  from  the  birth  of  time,  whether 
on  earth  or  in  heaven ;  as  '  Christ  loved 
the  church,'  &c.  But  there  is  no  such 
phrase  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the 
church  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  of 
Greece,  corresponding  with  the  church 
of  England,  or  of  Prussia.  There  does 
not  seem,  however,  any  objection  to 
employ  the  term  in  a  qualified,  and 
therefore  improper  sense,  and  to  speak 
of  the  church  on  earth,  meaning  thereby 
the  collective  saints  Uving  at  any  given 
period  of  time. 

2.  That  under  the  Gospel  economy 
there  are  two  sacraments,  or  sacred  in&ti- 
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baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  That 
these  sacraments,  besides  being  signs 
and  symbols  of  truth,  have  residing  in 
them,  by  Divine  appointment,  an  intrin- 
lic  virtue  or  grace;  which  when  they 
nre  administered  by  the  regularly  ordain- 
ed priests  of  the  church,  is  invariably 
tad  certainly  imparted  to  every  recipi- 
ent;-—except  only  that  adult  that  regards 
iniquity  in  his  heart ; — the  former  con- 
Teying  the  new  birth;  and  the  latter,  irre- 
spective of  the  faith  of  the  communicant, 
and  ex  opere  operato,  nourishing  the 
hidden  life  of  body  and  of  soul. 

And  these  sacraments  hold  such  a 
place  among  the  institutions  of  Christ, 
that,  according  to  Mr.  G.,  (p.  183,)  they 
•re  "the  chief  and  central  fountain  of 
the  vital  influences  of  religion,  when  the 
church  is  in  health  and  vigour;  their 
never  wholly  obstructed  source,  when 
she  is  overspread  with  the  frost  of  in- 
difference ;  their  last  and  innermost 
fastnesses,  when  latent  infidelity  gnaws 
and  eats  away  the  heart  of  her  creed,  and 
of  all  her  collateral  ordinances." — Church 
Princ^letf  cap.  iv. 


3.  That  Christ  has  also  appointed  in 
the  church  an  apostolic  ministry, — that 
that  ministry  is  transmissive  only, — and 
that  "  the  ordained  method  of  perpetu- 
ating the  apostolic  office  was  by  a  per- 
•onal  authority  from  the   apostles,  as 


tutions  of  a  special  kind, — baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper ;  which  are  signs  and 
symbols  of  Divine  truth.  That  the  one 
is  to  be  administered — First,  to  all  adult 
persons  who  desire  to  become  learners 
(jjLoBrrrai)  in  the  school  of  Christ ;  and 
is  designed  ceremonially  to  porify  them 
to  the  Lord,  to  teach  them  the  necessity 
of  being  born  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  pre- 
assure  them  of  the  unrestricted  freeness 
of  his  grace,  actually  to  create  them 
anew,  and  make  them  children  of  God. 
Secondly,  to  infants.  That  the  other  is 
to  be  partaken  of  by  Christian  churches; 
its  institution,  on  the  part  of  Christ, 
being  intended  to  teach  us,  that  our  new 
life  is  dependent  on  our  union  with  him; 
to  assure  us  of  his  special  and  most 
gracious  presence  at  the  feast,  to  sustain 
and  nourish  it ;  and  to  lead  us  to  expect 
from  him  there^  all  spiritual  blessings. 
Its  observance,  on  our  part,  being  a 
grateful  commemoration  of  his  dying 
love ;  a  profession  of  entire  reliance  on 
the  blood  of  the  new  covenant  for  the 
remission  of  sins ;  and  a  public  avowal 
of  our  faith  in  his  second  coming. 

Congregationalists  do  not  believe  the 
efficacy  of  these  rites  to  depend,  either 
absolutely  or  chiefly,  on  certain  offidal 
qualifications  in  the  administrator;  but 
that,  though  order  requires  them  to  be 
dispensed,  when  possible  and  convenient, 
by  a  duly  instituted  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  if  such  be  not  possible  and  con- 
venient, he  will  still  impart  his  grace 
and  Spirit.  They  are  persuaded  that 
these  sacred  rites  cannot  be  neglected, 
or  in  the  least  degree  undervalued,  with- 
out proportionate  and  serious  injury  to 
the  souls  of  individuals,  and  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  church :  but  it  is  to  the  blood 
and  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  aione,  that 
they  would  dare  to  apply  the  words  of 
Mr.  G.,  and  to  say  that  they  are  "  the 
chief  and  central  fountain,"  &c. 

3.  That  Christ  has  instituted  in  his 
church  the  permanent  office  of  bishop 
or  elder,  pastor  and  teacher;  no  such 
minister,  however,  having  any  superiority 
to  his  brother,  or  authority  over  him, 
save  that  which  is  moral  and  arises  ftmn 
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ipMMUMl  tucoeaiioii  to  them ;" 

I  penont  bat  such  as  are  in 
iBCcesston,  are  true  ministers 
lurist,  have  a  right  to  preach 
or  to  administer  the  sacra- 
dill  all  thai  are,  may  be  re- 
firtve  of  that  siicoQssioB«  and 
i  of  their  personal  spiritual 

II  capable  of  the  Talid  per- 
f  an  the  offices  of  the  church. 


age  or  character.  That  every  individual 
possessed  of  personal  piety  and  of  ade- 
quate natural  capacity,  who  desires  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  who  is  approved  by 
the  churches  and  accredited  and  set 
apart  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands,  and 
by  the  prayers  of  a  competent  number 
of  the  brethren  who  already  hold  the 
same  office,  is  a  good  and  valid  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ;  is  duly  authorised,  either 
to  become  the  evangelist  among  his 
fellow-men ;  or,  as  pastor  and  teacher, 
to  take  the  oversight  of  any  society  of 
Christians  that  may  desire  the  benefit  of 
his  ministry;  to  preach  to  them  the 
word  of  life,  and  administer  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  New  Testament. — Coleman. 
Congregational  Tract  Series f  Nos.  1,7, 
10,  12. 

liis  comparative  view,  it  is  easy  at  once  to  see  bow  the  case 
tween  as.  The  Tractarians  give  to  the  church,  to  the  sacra^ 
id  to  the  priesthood,  that  position  in  God's  great  plan  of 
m,  which  we  give  to  the  word  of  God,  to  the  atoning  sacrifice 
fat  High  Priest,  and  to  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  Spirit,  The 
ects  of  man's  contemplation  and  faith  are  made  to  exchange 
They  call  fundamental  what  we  regard,  not  as  unimportant, 
IB  secondary ;  whilst  what  we  believe  to  be  fundamental,  they, 
edly,  but  yet  virtually,  and  by  unduly  exalting  the  secondary, 
e  and  degrade.  The  question  then  is.  Which  is  right, — which 
111  ?  and  as  the  effects  of  the  two  systems  must  be  exceedingly 
ad  contrary,  that  question  is  of  unspeakable  importance. 

(To  de  continued,) 


'mnenis.  An  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Symbolic  Institu- 
f  ike  Christian  Religion,  usually  ccUled  The  Sacraments,  By 
'  Halley,  D,D,  Part  I.  Baptism,  London:  Jackson  and 
xi.     [Congregational  Lecture  :  Tenth  Series.] 

(Continued  from  page  366.*) 

I  it  really  so  clear  that  Apollos  had  baptized  these  twelve  7 
a  good  primd  facie  case  for  it ;  but  we  doubt  if  it  is  any- 
ire.     The  context  suggests  that  it  was  probably  so  ;  but  let  us 


•ve  reprinted  a  few  lines  from  the  conclusion  of  the  previous  part,  the 
fiag  been  acddentally,  but  unavoidably,  compelled  to  divide  the  notice 
IMtiflidadj  afimmnble  to  the  daameia  of  the  irgnmMt  in  hancl 
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take  the  facts  and  probabilities  which  a  closer  consideratioii  of  i 
suggests.  Ephesus  was  the  abode  of  these  men :  ApoUos  was  firoi 
Alexandria :  why  must  Ephesus  derive  the  doctrine  and  baptism  ( 
John  from  Alexandria  ?  It  was,  as  the  apostolic  history  shows,  in  tfa 
high  way  from  Syria  to  Greece  and  Italy,  and  there  was  continna 
communication  between  it  and  Judea — might  not  these  persons  ha^ 
received  John's  baptism  from  some  other  traveller  ? — or  might  not  soq 
of  them  have  received  it  in  Judea  ?  Again,  if  Apollos  first  instraet^ 
them  in  John's  doctrine,  and  baptized  them  with  John's  baptifti 
would  he  not,  when  he  had  **  learned  the  way  of  Grod  more  perfectly 
in  that  Tery  city,  haye  re-instructed  and  re-baptized  them?  Is 
probable  that  he  would  have  left  his  former  disciples  in  the  ignonuio 
he  had  so  partially  iUuminated  ?  It  appears,  after  all,  more  natural  tc 
suppose  that  these  twelve  persons  had  derived  their  baptism  fnmi 
others.  Or  will  it  be  said  that  Apollos  was  not  authorised  to 
administer  Christian  baptism  ?  Then  what  authority  had  he  to 
administer  John's — supposing  them  essentially  identical? 

Dr.  Halley,  when  proposing  his  suggestion  that  the  twelve  discipiei 
were  re  baptized  because  they  had  received  John's  baptism  after  onr 
Lord's  death,  says,  "it  is  remarkable  we  do  not  read  that  Apolloi 
himself,  who  had  received  John's  baptism,  was  re-baptized,  when 
taught  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly."  We  hardly  think  it  remirk- 
able.  Water  baptism,  whatever  interest  controversy  may  attach  to  it,ii 
a  very  subordinate  matter  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  Ptulwn 
sent,  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel.  If  therefore  ApoIIoi 
himself  was  re-baptized  by  Aquila,  there  would  be  nothing  remarkiUe 
or  unusual  in  its  not  being  recorded.  Moreover,  Luke,  while  PsnT* 
companion,  recorded  usually  what  fell  within  his  personal  knowledge. 
He  recorded  the  re-baptism  of  the  twelve,  because  he  probably  wi^ 
nessed  it.  He  as  naturally  would  take  no  notice  of  the  re-baptism  « 
Apollos,  because,  supposing  such  a  fact,  it  occurred  before  he  came  to 
Ephesus.  Dr.  Halley  must  be  contented  to  allow  that  not  a  few  Net 
Testament  facts  haye  found  their  way  into  that  hiding-place  of  oblin* 
which  found  room  for  all  the  circumcisions  which  were  performed  froiB 
nearly  the  commencement  of  the  Theocracy  till  its  close. 

In  thus  expressing  our  dissent  from  a  particular  view  of  Dr.  Halley  ii 
we  have  not,  for  a  moment,  lost  sight  of  the  ability,  learning,  ^m 
candour  which  distinguish  all  his  investigations.  By  his  valoibl^ 
refutation  of  the  various  arguments  alleged  by  the  early  rcfonntf* 
and  others  to  proTC  that  the  twelve  were  not  baptized  again,  and  vf 
the  candid  concessions  we  have  noticed,  he  has  prepared  the  flMP 
effective  weapons  against  his  own  cause.  The  most  skilful  waiTi<V 
must  not  expect  success,  if  he  gives  his  best  arms  to  his  antagonist. 

Dr.  Ilalli'y's  sixih  lecture  brings  in  the  controversy  with  o*: 
Anabaptist  brethren ;  a  controversy  on  which«  like  lum»  we  aHri^ 
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enter  with  relactance,  bec^nse  we  feel,  as  he  does,  that,  ia  seyeral 
fviftcU,  the  importance  of  it  is  greatly  over-rated.  The  subject  of  this 
lecture— if  we  except  a  few  pages  at  the  commencement,  in  which 
Dr.  Halley  briefly  states  his  judgment,  that  the  complete  and  proper 
fbniQk  of  Christian  baptism  comprises  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
ind  Holy  Spirit— is  the  made  of  baptism.  And  here,  at  the  risk  of 
Rving  our  place  assigned  us  among  those  reviewers  with  whom 
Wesale  compliment  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  criticism,  we  must 
bttk  Dr.  Hidiey  for  the  important  service  he  has  rendered  to  the 
ontroTergy,  by  removing  this  "cause"  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  court 
-from  the  jurisdiction  of  philology  to  that  of  Christian  ethics.  We 
uurat,  with  the  quantity  of  matter  still  before  us,  extract  the  pages 
293  to  302)  in  which  he  opens  the  subject,  and  it  would  not  be  just 
^  gi?e  mere  fragments  from  them ;  but  we  would,  with  much  earnest- 
oi,  commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  all  persons  who  take  an 
iterestin  the  baptismal  controversy,  or  indeed,  any  controversy  which 
ODs  principally  upon  externals.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Jidrew  Fuller's  invaluable  letter  on  "the  principles  on  which  the 
potties  proceeded  in  forming  and  organising  Christian  churches," — 
^  tenth  of  his  "  Letters  on  Sandemanianism," — it  will  be  sufficient 
>  ttj,  that  these  pages  are  written  in  the  same  admirable  spirit.  The 
wtt  principle  Dr.  Halley  enforces  in  them  is,  that  lave — expressed  in 
Bnacientious  obedience,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  :  and  as  he  is  satis- 
cdthat  the  law  of  baptism,  like  every  other,  is  fulfilled  by  conscientious 
Mience  to  the  recognised  will  of  Christ,  he  objects  to  the  imposition 
f  uiy  particular  mode  of  baptism,  as  obligatory.  Hence,  though  he 
^Diits  that  he  has  no  religious  scruple  against  immersion,  he  would 
otiobmit  to  it,  if  imposed,  even  "for  the  sake  of  union,"  contending 
1^  to  do  so,  would  be  "  to  concede  a  principle  of  more  importance 
^  baptism  itself."  He  therefore  distinctly  avows  that  this  prin- 
'pk  creates  the  only  interest  he  feels  in  the  controversy  respecting 
^  mode  of  baptism  ;  that  to  decide  upon  the  comparative  merits  of 
prinkling  or  immersion  would,  in  itself,  occupy  very  little  of  his 
"^hts,  and  that  his  chief  object  in  the  philological  discussions 
^uich  the  lecture  and  its  appendix  embrace,  is  to  assert  the  validity 
'sprinkling  against  those  who  contend  that  it  is  no  baptism. 
^  assent  to  Dr.  Halley's  general  view  of  the  subject  is  sufficiently 
^lied  in  what  we  have  already  said.  We  agree  with  him  that  the 
*^ciple  for  which  he  contends  **  being  the  very  life  of  all  obedienice 
^  positive  institutions, — a  principle  distinguished  from  all  formalism, 
J^  identified  with  conscience,  with  charity,  with  liberty,  with  the 
%^  of  private  judgment,  and  even  with  the  supremacy  of  Christ  in 
"^ church,"  is  "far  more  important  than  immersion  or  sprinkling,  or 
pother  mode  of  adtninistering  a  sacrament."  We  also  consider, 
^  him,  that  the  apoitle  Paul's  judgment  on  the  controversy  respect- 
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ing  '^high  "  days,  (Rom.  ziv.)  is  conclusiTe  in  faTonr  of  ihai 
Still  we  think  that  his  eamestneM  in  behalf  of  it— «n  ( 
provoked  by  the  UDJnst  oblivion  which  has  so  greatly  enalun 
has  betrayed  him  into  some  exaggeration  and  some  card 
expression.  These  appear  in  his  assertion,  that  the  prindpfe 
for  creates  the  only  interest  he  feels  in  the  controversy  res[ 
mode  of  baptism,  (p.  299 ;)  and  in  his  belief  that  the  apt 
were  he  now  living  on  earth,  wonld  not  think  it  worth  hit 
decide  the  question  between  the  immersionists  and  sprinklen 
A  firm  adherence  to  the  great  principle,  that  conscientiona 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  is  surely  not  inconsistent  with  a 
interest  in  the  inquiry.  What  constitutes  conscientious  < 
It  even  requires  it,  for  conscience  must  be  satisfied  that  thi 
obedience  is  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  law.  £ 
indeed,  admits  this  in  page  298,  when  speaking  of  the  s 
the  mass.  It  is  also  too  much  to  infer  from  Rom.  xiv. 
would  not  decide  the  question  between  the  immersiontsi 
sprinkler.  We  admit  that,  in  that  chapter,  he  did  not  • 
question  respecting  a  religious  distinction  of  days.  He  the 
a  higher  question,  and,  perhaps,  purposely  left  the  other  in 
that  the  higher  principle  might  receive  due  attention.  But 
means  follows,  that  he  observed  the  same  silence  when  h 
Rome,  and  when,  from  his  habitual  intercourse  with  the  bi 
could  rightly  divide  and  apply  the  word  of  truth  to  all  c 
characters.  And  if  he  did  so,  he  would,  if  now  among  ni 
throw  light  upon  every  question  respecting  baptism,  by  ' 
consciences  of  serious  men  are  exercised.  We  have  writti 
course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  practice  of  the  apostl 
ordinary  circumstances,  uniform.  In  this  assumption  we 
lowed  Dr.  Halley,  whose  observations  would  have  no  weig 
contrary  supposition.  But  if  their  practice  was  in  ordi] 
uniform,  it  is  surely  a  point  of  some  interest,  we  should  ■ 
teientious  interest,  to  ascertain  their  practice,  if  it  can  be  m 
The  very  fragments  of  truth  are  precious,  and  the  more 
comprehensive  our  knowledge  is,  the  better  shall  we  be  able 
guish  the  substance  from  the  accident. 

In  pages  304 — 326,  Dr.  Halley  undertakes  to  show  t 
conceding  that  /SorrrtCw  invariably  means  to  dip,  and  nothiiif 
are  not  restricted  to  the  conclusion  of  our  Baptist  bret 
sprinkling  is  not  Christian  baptism.  In  pages  340 — 345,  hi 
that  their  philology  is  not  to  be  conceded  in  the  discum 
question.  He  gives  his  reasons  for  this  arrangement.  We 
we  should  have  preferred  the  reverse  order,  aa  more  natiual 
of  little  consequence.  Two  advantages  follow  from  Dir 
method :  the  philological  branch  of  the  argument  k  kflptib 
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the  theological ;  and,  what  is  of  greater  moment,  the  philological 
diiCiiflsioD  will  probably  be  read  with  greater  calmness. 

We  are  not  able  to  see  with  Dr.  Halley,  in  all  the  opinions  he 
hu  itated  on  the  first  of  these  two  sabjects.  Assuming  with  him,  for 
ngpment's  sake,  that  fiaarriCn  always  denotes,  to  dip,  we  think  he 
gives  too  mnch  latitude  to  deviation.  We  admit  his  proposition,  when 
there  ii  a  sincere  intention  to  obey  the  will  of  Christ  as  far  as  it  is 
hnown.  We  believe  that  such  moral  obedience  satisfies  the  demands 
of  poiitife  precepts.  So  far  we  agree  with  Dr.  Halley,  and  so  far  we 
eoatend  for  an  exception  to  the  rule  asserted  by  Booth  and  others  in 
lektbn  to  positive  precepts.  We  approve  their  rule  in  genera],  and 
ve  feeeive  the  exception  (which  being  admitted  on  special  grounds,  is 
a  confirmation  of  it,)  under  the  authority  of  the  apostle,  and  on  the 
priDdple  expressed  by  him  in  Rom.  xiv.  5,  6 — ^*Let  every  man  be 
fi^y  fereuaded  in  his  own  mind :  he  that  regardeth  a  day,  to  the  Lord 
M  he  regard  it,**  &c.  He  obeys  to  the  very  best  of  his  knowledge, 
lad  this  obedience  is  not  to  be  questioned  by  his  difiering  brother, 
^t  we  cannot  admit  of  arbitrary  alterations  in  a  positive  institute 
^Ukder  the  principle  (p.  317,)  "that  symbolic  and  commemorative 
u^ttitations  derive  all  their  value  fVom  the  evangelical  truths  which 
they  tjrmbolise  or  commemorate.*'  This  principle  may  be  true, — we 
i^Te  it  is  so,  but  we  cannot  admit  the  proposed  application  of  it. 
We  find  that  the  correct  interpretation  and  due  appreciation  of  symbols 
^  a  very  uncertain,  fluctuating  thing.  It  is  a  subjective  result  of 
"todj,  and  not  unfrequently  (we  are  now  speaking  of  authorised 
^^hiistian  symbols)  of  prayer,  and  practical  holiness.  According  to 
Dr.  HaOey,  unless  we  have  misunderstood  him,  the  form  of  a  sym- 
^^olical  institute  may  be  varied  to  express  the  spirit  of  it  in  a  manner 
hetter  adapted  to  new  circumstances  (pp.  304-5).  This,  of  course, 
iiDplies  the  spirit  of  it  as  realised  at  the  time  the  variation  is  to  be 
^owed.  A  variable,  uncertain,  subjective  theory  concerning  the 
Pi'Beept  is  thus  the  legitimate  standard  by  which  its  form  is  to  be  from 
^e  to  time  adjusted ;  and  the  original  form,  even  if  it  can  be 
"^^ctorily  ascertained,  was  but  an  accidental  and  temporary  vehicle. 
^  view  is  diametrically  opposed  to  this.  We  believe  that  the 
^bolic  form  is  not  a  temporary  vehicle  of  spiritual  life, — designed 
'^  the  caterpillar's  or  the  chrysalis'  form,  to  be  displaced  by  some 
l^er  evolution, — but  a  stereotype  of  truth,  a  form  which,  supposing 
^  to  andergo  changes  through  ignorance  or  innovation,  would  probably 
^^7«  retain  more  of  the  truth  embodied  in  it,  than  any  other  form 
^  popular  instruction,  and  always  be  more  easily  susceptible  of 
'^'toiation  than  any  other,  and  would  thus  be  an  important  instrument 
^^  tnresting  the  progress  of  doctrinal  corruption,  when  it  should  set 
''i  or  for  facilitating  its  removal  in  a  time  of  reformation. 

Bat  Dr.  Halley  supports  his  view  by  referring  to  the  general  non- 
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observance  of  the  kiss  of  charity^  (pp.  307 — 309)  ;  the  saneti 
by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  when  they  plucked  the  ears  of  oo 
the  sabbath,  (p.  320,)  especially  his  argument  on  David's  eati 
shew-bread,  (ibid.)  ;  and  the  "  Christian  law  of  the  sabbath,"  1 
the  strictness  of  the  Jewish  law  was  moderated,  and  the  festin 
from  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  first,  (pp.  323 — ^325.) 
lays  considerable  stress  on  certain  deviations  from  the  origini 
ance  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  all  communions  have  admit 
311 — 316  ;)  and  contends  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  origi 
of  a  sacrament,  would  require  us,  on  the  grounds  of  consistenc 
the  Lord's  prayer  in  every  devotional  service.  Some  of  thei 
are  alleged  ad  hominetn  in  reply  to  Baptists ;  but  it  is  evid 
Dr.  Halley  considers  them  to  represent  the  instruments  o 
solution  of  the  difficult  problem  he  is  engaged  with. 

It  is  not  from  any  want  of  respect  either  to  Dr.  Halle; 
arguments,  that  we  must  decline  to  examine  them  in  deti 
space  compels  us  to  be  brief.  We  do  not  consider  that  th 
charity  was  a  Christian  institute.  The  kiss  was  in  the  apost 
a  common  friendly  salutation.  We  have  another  form  of 
salutation  in  common  use  now.  The  apostles,  exhorting  the 
to  the  mutual  recognition  of  each  other,  chose  to  impress  the 
means  of  its  conventional  sign,  just  as  we  might  do  in  mode 
by  saying  to  the  members  of  a  church — When  you  meet  ea 
anywhere  do  not  be  distant,  but  give  each  other  the  hand 
knowledge  each  other  as  brethren.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
societies  which  have  retained  the  kiss  of  charity,  to  use  it  in  tl 
of  a  religious  service,  and  as  part  of  it ;  but  we  imagine  it  was 
for  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society.  The  right  hand  of  fd 
should,  on  this  principle,  always  be  given  to  a  Christian  bi 
good  moral  standing,  on  those  occasions  in  which  we  should 
hand  to  any  respectable  private  friend. 

In  his  reference  to  the  narrative  in  Matt.  xii.  1 — 8,  Markii. 
and  Luke  vi.  1 — 5,  Dr.  Halley  has  overlooked  what  we  cai 
consider  an  important  point  in  the  argument — we  mean  y 
Lord  says  in  the  concluding  verse  of  these  sections  :  "  That  tl 
Man  was  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath^  In  Luke  he  is  not  re{ 
have  said.  The  Sabbath  is  made  for  man,  &c. ;  so  that  the  e 
seems  to  have  understood  the  principle  of  defence  to  have  coi 
the  prophetic  character  which  David  and  our  Lord  had  in  < 
It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  did  not  rest  the  defence  of  the  dis 
their  hunger  only,  or  the  small  exertion  they  made,  thouj 
things  are  hinted  at  (Matt.  xii.  7)  as  reasons  why  the  Pharisee 
have  withheld  their  objection. 

For  departing  from  the  strict  reUgious  observance  of  the  aei 
of  the  week,  all  Christians  have  apostolical  authority,  (GoL  ii.  i 
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ire  alio  aanctiooed  by  the  same  aathority  in  observitig  the  first. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  Lord*8-day  be  the  old  ordinance  relaxed  and 
shifted,  or  a  new  ordinance,  does  not  matter.  Supposing  it  were  the 
former,  the  aathority  of  Christ,  in  his  apostles,  was  clearly  adequate  to 
AQthonse  the  change,  even  though  the  Sabbath  was  a  positive  institute. 
Dr.  Halley  admits  this.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  apostles 
codd  modify  a  positiye  institute,  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Br.  Halley's  observation,  that  those  who  adhere  so  strictly  to  the 
alleged  sense  of  fianriCot  are  in  consistency  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
acknowledged  sense  of  dclirvoy,  and  observe  that  ordinance  in  the  even- 
ingi  has  a  show  of  reason ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  sound.  A 
Baptiat  might  reply :  We  should  attach  as  much  importance  to  the 
import  of  ^Twvov  as  of  patrriC»,  if  we  did  not  think  there  was  reason  to 
infer  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  apostles  observed  the  ordinance  at 
▼arious  times  of  the  day.  We  hold  ourselves  at  liberty,  under  this 
pKsamed  sanction,  to  depart  from  the  strict  import  of  the  sense  in  the 
former  case,  but  we  have  not  the  same  dispensation  in  the  other, 
^ov*  if  a  Baptist  did  so  Jreply,  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Halley  must  go 
^ond  the  limit  of  his  present  argument  to  refute  him.  He  could 
not  admit,  for  argument's  sake,  that  ^cmriCto  always  means  dip,  and  yet 
^t  apoatolic  practice  sanctioned  the  administration  of  baptism  by 
•prinkHng. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  philological  question.  Dr.  Halley  devotes  a 
f^v  pages  (326 — 339)  to  a  consideration  of  the  Baptist  argument,  that 
Bom.  vi.  3,  4,  and  Col.  ii.  12,  which  speak  of  our  being  buried  with 
their  baptism,  imply  immersion  as  the  mode  of  it.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
*iUe  that  refutation  should  be  more  triumphant  than  it  is  in  these 
P*8«*.  The  crudeness  and  incongruity  of  the  various  theories  of  illus- 
^tion  to  which  the  fancy  in  question  has  given  rise,  are  exposed  with 
*9^  skill  and  vigour.  The  singular  absurdities  of  Dr.  Carson  on  the 
%"*tiTe  import  of  baptism  are  briefly  detailed  in  a  note  on  pp.  3*55-6. 
^e  tnn^i  extract  a  few  of  Dr.  Halley's  observations  on  the  alleged 
"*>Port  of  Rom.  vi.  3,  4. 

**  li^  the  next  place,  the  symbol  appears  to  us  incongruous  and  inappropriate.  It 
"^y  be  said,  we  have  no  right  to  pronounce  ujwn  the  propriety  of  authorised 
*^boU;  but  in  this  instance  the  supposed  resemblance  between  immersion  and 
^"•1  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  argument.  It  is  said  by  the  Baptists,  Sprinkling 
**•  >»ot  represent  a  burial ;  and  our  reply  is,  Neither  does  immersion.  The  momen. 
^  and  hasty  dipping  is  so  little  like  the  solemn  act  of  committing  the  body  to  the 
**'^ ;  the  water  is  so  little  Uke  a  tomb ;  the  service  so  little  like  a  funeral  solemnity ; 
^  Words,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
^*^t,  80  unappropriate  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  (and  our  friends,  notwithstanding 
"*  ^  of  this  formulary,  do  not  profess  to  bury  alive,)  that  sprinkling  itself  appears 

'^  is  good  and  veritable  a  symbol  of  a  beUever's  burial,  as  such  an  immersion. 

**Bcsi^  the  burial  is  with  Christ  in  his  tomb,  and  therefore  the  burial  of  Christ 
^  ^  model  of  the  tervice.    But  was  Christ  let  down  into  the  earth  ?    Was  there  in 
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hiB  burial  any  circumstance  which  can  be  fitly  represented  by  immenuig : 
To  lay  a  person  in  a  tomb  cut  in  a  rock,  and  to  complete  the  sepulchre  h| 
stone  to  the  opening,  bear  no  resemblance  to  any  mode  of  baptism  whatr 
Baptist  friends,  we  think,  gain  some  adventitious  aid  by  representing  inmi 
the  sign  of  a  burial,  because  the  baptistery,  as  usually  made  in  their  chape 
and  form,  most  fortunately  for  their  argument  (I  do  not  say  they  tike 
designed  adTantage  of  it)  resembles  an  English  graye  much  more  thai 
Jewish  sepulchre.  Were  the  image  of  the  sepulchre  in  the  garden,  to  be 
in  fh)nt  of  the  baptistery,  the  charm  of  the  representation,  and  with  it  the  lb 
argument,  would,  we  imagine,  be  speedily  dissolved. 

"  Or  is  the  scene  to  be  changed  ?  Instead  of  the  tomb  of  Jesus,  are  we  i 
the  usual  sepulchre  of  that  age  ?  As  the  burial  is  with  Christ,  we  have  in 
be  allured  from  the  garden  of  Joseph.  But  seek  where  we  may  for  a 
connexion  vnth  the  passage,  we  shall  find  no  resemblance  to  immernonr' 
the  poor  analogy  of  an  English  funeral  deposited  in  a  Jewish  tomb,  embalB 
spicery  of  the  dead,  and  vn-apped  in  clean  linen :  our  Lord  was  interred  as  tl 
of  the  Jews  is  to  bury.  *  From  his  tomb,  although  bound  hand  and  foot 
clothes,'  Lazarus  could  come  forth.  To  a  Jewish  burial,  I  see  no  reseml 
immersion.  We  are  speaking  of  tombs  in  which  demoniacs  found  shelter  an 
a  refuge. 

**  But  addressed  to  the  Romans,  does  the  representation  accord  with  tl 
solemnities  of  the  imperial  city?  The  Jews  buried  their  dead,  accordii 
manner  of  their  own  nation ;  and  the  Romans  of  that  age  placed  the  ooipi 
pyre,  and  deposited  its  ashes  in  an  urn.*  We  have  in  baptism  no  sign  of  a 
immersion  in  Rome  would  remind  no  one  of  a  burial.  The  shadow  oft] 
tomb  would  become  invisible  near  the  blaze  of  the  funeral  pile.  If  wat 
Romans  or  to  the  Jews,  suggested  any  recollections  of  the  dead,  they  wc 
probably  be  associated  vnth  the  universal  custom  of  washing  the  corpse. '  I 
eorpuM  bona  fcnnina  lavit  ei  urunt.'  A  burial  in  water  must  have  appear 
ancients  the  most  incongruous  of  symbols,  estranged  from  all  their  associa 
sympathies." — pp.  338 — 341. 

The  philological  argument  is,  in  oar  judgment,  brought  by  Dr 
to  a  very  satisfactory  issue.  He  first  proves  by  three  clear  in 
that  PanrlCfw  was  employed  by  classic  authors  to  denote  tli 
in  (or  covered  by)  water,  where  this  could  not  be,  or  was 
garded  as,  the  result  of  immersion.  He  next  shows  that  tl 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  e,  ^.,  1  Cor.  x.  1,2,  Matt.  iii.  1 
i.  5,  ii.  2,  3,  Mark  vii.  4,  Luke  xi.  38,  Heb.  ix.  9 — 13,  in 
priation  to  various  religious  rites  in  which  there  was  no  imi 
After  this,  he  illustrates  (pp.  387 — 391)  some  references,  alac 
New  Testament,  to  Christian  baptism,  which  seem  to  soataiii 
ference  that  immersion  was  not  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  Uu 
writers.  These  references  are.  Acts  x.  47,  as  illustrated  by  thei 
and  Heb.  x.  19 — 22.  He  then,  having  admitted  that  the 
proselyte  baptism,  as  described  in  the  Rabbinical  books. 


*  The  Christians  at  a  very  early  period  renounced  the  custom  of  ban 
dead  and  deposited  them  in  sepulchres  and  catacombs  ;  but  such  a  distiBeli 
not  have  become  prevalent  so  soon  after  the  formation  of  their  cfavdL 
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mmm,  discoaaes  (pp.  395—414)  in  connexion  with  John  iii.  22,  Acts 
ii.  41,  Tiii.  12,  and  x?i.  15,  the  mode  of  baptism  as  administered  by 
John  the  Baptist,  the  apostles,  and  Philip,  and  shows  the  strong  im- 
probability that  these  baptisms  were  by  immersion,  especially  in  the 
ctie  of  females.  The  argument — so  far  as  the  lecture  itself  is  con- 
oemed— eondudes  with  an  examination  (pp.  417—435)  of  the  modal 
iiBport  of  jSosrrtCciy  and  fi^jmaiuh  as  employed  by  the  earliest  eccle- 
■uatical  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  whence  it  is  manifest,  that 
with  them  it  was  by  no  means  synonymous  with  immersion.  Under 
this  branch  of  the  argument,  Dr.  Halley  elucidates  the  following 
propositions : — 

**  !•  Ecclesiastical  writers  admit  Cliristian  baptism  to  have  been  yalld  in  which 
*^  wsi  no  immersion. 

"2.  They  speak  of  other  ablutions  as  baptisms  in  which  there  was  no  immer- 
Bon. 

**  3.  They  apply  to  Christian  baptism,  passages  of  Scripture,  which  obviously 
ttchidc  immersion. 

"4.  They  speak  of  the  lustrations  of  the  heathen,  in  which  there  was  no  immer- 
^^  as  their  baptisms,  or  imitations  of  baptism.''— p.  420. 

The  inference  Dr.  Halley  derives  from  the  whole  inquiry  is,  that  it 
^ould  be  wrong  to  concede  the  right  to  restrict  the  administration  of 
baptism  to  immersion,  or  any  one  mode  whatever.  "  Scripture,"  says 
"^>  '*  imposes  upon  us  no  such  restriction  ;  and  to  allow  any  inferior 
^<ithority  to  do  so,  would  be  to  compromise  a  principle  of  inestimable 
ioiportance." 

^^  a  very  lengthened  appendix  to  this  lecture,  (see  pp.  439—487,) 
^*  Halley  has  extensively  discussed  the  late  Dr.  Carson's  work  on 
^tism,  so  £ur  as  it  respects  the  mode.  This  appendix  is  in  fact  a 
^^ry  masterly  analysis  and  review  of  Dr.  Carson's  argument,  both  as  to 
^e  substance  and  spirit  of  it.  Having  appeared  too  late  to  be  of  use 
^  the  remarkable  man  who  was  principally  addressed  in  it,  we  trust 
^t  it  will  yet  deter  any  other  champion  of  the  same  cause  from 
^ching  the  departed  author's  mantle.  May  every  future  writer  on 
^  subject  rather  imitate  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us,  who 
^"'torts  no  evidence,  imputes  no  bad  motives,  and  shrinks  from  no 
l^'^ceaaions  which  truth  and  candour,  even  in  the  mildest  way,  suggest  I 
^  earnestness  with  which,  in  this  i^pendix,  he  requests  that  certain 
P^ons  of  his  lecture — e.  g.  the  discussion,  John  iii.  22  ;  Acts  ii.  41, 
*^*'^may  be  perused  with  caution,  is  an  example  of  that  modesty  in 
^troversy,  which  usually  accompanies  extensive  learning,  and  is  its 
**^  appropriate  ornament. 

^«  have  presented  the  preceding  analysis  of  Dr.  Halley's  argument, 
^  ire  might  give  oar  readers  a  more  definite  view  than  they  would 
probably  have,  of  the  principal  points  and  passages  which 
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come  into  discassion  in  connexion  with  the  mode  of  baptism.  Bat  ir-« 
would  strennously  exhort  those  of  them  who  have  leisure  for  the  tasWc 
to  follow  Dr.  Halley*8  track  with  the  aid  of  his  own  pages.  Th^ 
will,  we  may  venture  to  assure  them,  see  every  main  point  of  t' 
controversy  set  in  a  light  at  once  clear  and  powerful :  much  more 
doubtless,  than  their  unassisted  researches  would  command, 
much  regret  that  the  length  to  which  our  remarks  on  this  lect-tm 
have  extended,  prevent  our  extracting  even  one  of  the  many  strikliig 
passages  we  had  marked  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  affording  a  rckon 
convincing  assurance  of  the  soundness  of  our  recommendation. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


Thoughts  on  Habit  and  Discipline,     By  Joseph  John  Gumey,    Second 
Edition.     12mo.    pp.318.     London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

This  work  relates  to  a  subject  which  is  not  often  made  the  topic  of 
thoughtful  consideration,  or  of  pubhc  discourse,  though  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  character  and  happiness  of  mankind.  To 
youDg  persons  especially,  whose  habits  are  in  a  course  of  formttioD, 
appropriate  instructions  and  admonitions  are  peculiarly  needful;  and 
we  know  of  no  work  on  the  subject  to  which  their  attention,  and  in- 
deed the  attention  of  all  classes,  can  be  more  safely  and  profiublj 
directed,  than  to  the  one  before  us.  It  is  written  by  a  gentleman  who 
belongs  to  a  religious  society  which  carefully  inculcates  the  practice  of 
self-control,  and  who  has  long  devoted  a  richly-furnished  pm^ 
and  a  still  more  richly-furnished  mind,  to  promote  the  ph3r8ica],  in- 
tellectual, and  religious  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  The  perusal  of  an 
essay,  by  the  same  author,  "  On  the  habitual  Exercise  of  Love  to 
God,  considered  as  a  Preparation  for  Heaven,'* — a  book  beautifiiUj 
written  on  a  most  beautiful  subject, — led  us  to  desire  that  the  author 
would  direct  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  habit  in  general ;  a  deaire 
which  we  are  happy  to  find  realised  by  the  present  comprehenai^ 
treatise.  It  consists  of  three  leading  divisions.  The  first  treats  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  contains  general  remarks  on  the  natoie 
and  operation  of  habit  and  discipline.  The  second  relates  to  bad 
habits,  which  are  traced  to  their  sources  and  to  their  conseqnencea  io 
obtaining  complete  mastery  over  the  mind  and  character.  And  the 
third  refers  to  good  habit,  as  applied  to  the  movements  and  uses  of  the 
body ;  to  art,  or  the  useful  resuH  of  the  joint  exercise  of  body  and 
mind ;  to  intellectual  capacities  and  pursuits  ;  and  to  religion. 

These  various  and  well-selected  topics  are  discussed  with  ©ac^ 
judgment,  and  in  a  style  of  language  exceedingly  chaste  and  simple 
interspersed  with  appropriate  classical  quotations,  and  with  severv 
illustrative  anecdotes.  We  should  be  glad  to  enable  our  readen  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  work  by  presenting  them  with  a  aeritf  ^ 
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otncta  from  its  pages ;  but  as  our  space  will  not  permit  this,  we  shall 
merely  quote  some  of  the  concluding  remarks  in  the  chapter  on  bad 
W»it,  and  recommend  all  who  have  the  means  of  procuring  the  book, 
to  read  it  attentively  and  prayerfully.  We  understand  that  a  third 
edition  of  the  work,  in  a  cheap  form,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  had  mankind  continued  in  their  state  of  pristine  innocence, 
the  fteohy  of  habit  might  have  been  productive,  in  our  species,  of  an  indefinite 
degree  both  of  tirtoe  and  power ;  but  that  under  the  fall,  it  is  the  means  by  which 
our  natural  depravity  is  confirmed,  and  the  bonds  of  Satan  multiplied  and  strength- 
ened in  t  fearful  manner.  The  subject  has  been  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  des- 
pente  felon— of  the  gamester  and  the  drunkard— of  the  sensual  and  the  cruel^K)f 
the  warrior  and  conqueror— of  the  confirmed  jester— of  the  murmurer  against  God 
-Hrf  the  misanthrope  and  the  liar — of  him  who  believes  too  much — of  him  who 
"elieves  too  little — and  finally,  by  a  view  of  a  bad  habit  universal  among  unregene- 
'*te  men,  that  of  ungodlineu.  The  effect  of  merely  human  efforts  in  correcting  bad 
osbits,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  and  especially  the  practical  result  of  a  guarded 
location,  have  been  duly  i4)preciated ;  but  we  have  clearly  seen  that  for  a  radical 
^^  for  such  a  change  of  habit  as  will  fit  us  for  the  element  of  heaven,  Divine  and 
''^  grace  is  absolutely  essential.  And  lastly,  as  this  grace  is  essential,  so  it  is 
''^ent ;  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  considered  as  the  instrument,  is  adapted 
*°Jti  end  with  a  perfect  precision.  Its  very  structure  imparts  to  us,  under  the 
^{luit  of  God,  a  matchless  influence  over  the  dispositions,  the  feelings,  and  the 
^doct  of  men.  It  is  the  best  of  weapons,  for  slaying  our  evil  habits,  for  cleaving 
^  duins  asunder,  and  for  delivering  us  from  all  our  corruptions.'' — pp.  122,  123. 


*•  Life  in  Earnest :  Sia  Lectures  on  Christian  Activity  and  Ardour, 
•%  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  National  Scotch  Church,  Regent 
^fuare.     Tenth  Thousand. 

^'  The  Church  in  the  House.     By  the  same.     Sixtieth  Thousand. 

^*  Remembering  Zion,     By  the  same.     Thirtieth  Thousand. 

^»  2%e  Dew  o/Hermon.     By  the  same.     Thirtieth  Thousand. 

^*  The  Harp  on  the  Willows.     By  the  same.     Sixtieth  Thousand. 

"•  Farewell  to  Egypt.     By  the  same.     Fiftieth  Thousand. 

'•  Thankfulness.     By  the  same.     Twelfth  Thousand. 

MTb  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  there  is  something  in  these  tracts. 

^<H>k8  don't  reach  to  the  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  thousand,  especially  on 

^TO  sabject  of  religion,  even  in  these  days,  without  being  either  very 

I'Hid,  or  very  bad,  or  very  queer.     They  must  possess  peculiarity  of 

'^'^e  sort,  in  degree,  or  kind,  or  both.     And  when  we  add  that  Mr. 

^tnilton  is  a  young  man«  and  has  been  but  a  comparatively  short 

ume  in  London,  the  immense  popularity  of  his  writings  may  well 

^cite  a  suspicion  of  tbeir  bearing  special  characteristics. 

Now,  not  to  keep  our  readers  long  firom  the  secret,  it  must  be 
^^l^owQ  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  preaching  is  "  preaching  in  earnest,"  and 
■lit  writing  is  *'  writing  in  earnest."  This  is  his  great  charm.  He  ia 
^^'^ox — ^he  has  clear  yiews  of  theology ;  but  this  '^  availeth  not"  of 
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itself.     He  not  only  speaks  because  he  belieyes,  bat  he  speaks  as  if  1 
believed.     The  things  of  God  are  realities  with  him.     He  sees  then 
feels  them,  loves  and  fears  them.     They  are  not  cold  abstractions,  bi 
instinct  with  life  and  intelligence.     They  are  not  splendid  fancies,  b^ 
mighty  forces.     He  has  got  at  them  by  the  aid  of  spiritoal  fsit 
rather  than  a  literal  creed.     He   nnderstands  them  in  their  moi 
nature,  and  home  applications,  as  well  as  their  logical  evidences  % 
proprieties ;  knows  their  place  in  providence  as  well  as  in  theology^ 
in  men's  bosoms  and  bodies,  as  well  as  in  their  books.     And  what 
has  freely  received  he  freely  gives.     He  talks  like  a  man  with  mc 
There  is  a  largeness  and  a  liberality  about  his  style  that  wondeiAii 
please    people.      And  there    is  a  practicalness  and  infaUibility  < 
common  sense  about  his  matter,  that  must  greatly  profit  them.    W 
say  nothing  against  the  old  divines — ^far  be  that  from  us ;  they  an 
the  armouries  and  magazines  whence  we  obtain  many  of  our  mosi 
effectual  material  for  carrying  on  the  warfare  of  truth  and  righteoos* 
ness ;   yet  we   can   hardly  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that  d 
reading  one,  or  a  half  of  one,  of  their  sermons,  and  then  reading  one 
or  two  of  Mr.  Hamilton's.      His  is  the  gay  review — only  with  the 
force  and  the  impression  of  the  fight.     One  word  describes  it  all— he 
treats  religion  as  he  would  treat  any  other  subject  of  human  interest- 
He  does  not  put  his  thoughts  on  the  bed  of  a  theological  Procnutea— 
he  does  not  stiffen  them  by  a  theological  mesmerism.     His  is  not  the 
standing  water,  but  the  running  stream.     He  has  nature  as  well  at 
grace.     He  does  not  forget  that  the  men  he  addresses  in  the  sanctoaiyi 
live  in  a  world  and  not  a  waste,  are  surrounded  by  innumerable 
symbols  of  things,  have  passions  without  end  that  unite  them  with 
their  fellows,  and  that  all  these  facts  may  be  powerfully  used  in  the 
illustration  and  enforcement  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.     He  knofi 
that  the  mind  is  one  which  plies  its  powers  in  the  secular  puraait  or 
the  religious  investigation,  and  that  the  heart  is  one  which  beata 
responsive  to  the  kind  appeals  of  human  love,  and  delights  itself » 
the  Father  of  mercies.     He  believes  that  godliness  is  "  understandingr 
that  faith  is  reason,  that  morality  is  common  sense,  and  therefore  9M 
draw  exemplifications  without  end,  from  the  daily  doings  and  dailf 
doctrines  of  men,   of  the  folly  and  inconsistency   of  sin,  and  thi 
"wisdom  of  the  just."     He  does  not  think  the  commonness  of  acea^ 
or  objects  a  reason  for  not  referring  to  it  in  illustration  of  his  thoughts 
but  deems  things   familiar  the  most  fitting  for  that  purpose.   ^ 
speaks  like  a  man  who  lives  in  a  world,  and  not  in  a  church}  vh0 
studies  living  men,  not  dead  ones ;   and  who  keeps  his  eyes  and  etf> 
open  to  the  sights  and  the  sounds  that  are  about  him.     You  €0^ 
mistake  his  meaning,  the  instance  is  so  apt.     Yon  cannot  deif  ^ 
doctrine,  the  proof  is  from  your  own  business  and  habits.    Yoa  ca0^ 
resist  the  application,  the  putting  is  so  pointed. 
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"  (2.)  FwteimaBip,  A  aingiilar  miscluuice  has  occurred  to  some  of  our  friends.  At 
the  instant  when  he  ushered  them  on  existence,  God  gave  them  a  work  to  do,  and 
be  also  gave  them  a  competency  of  time ;  so  much  time,  that  if  they  began  at  the 
right  moment,  and  wrought  with  sufficient  vigour,  their  time  and  their  work  would 
end  together.  But  a  good  many  years  ago,  a  strange  misfortune  befel  them.  A 
fiigment  of  their  allotted  time  was  lost.  They  cannot  tell  what  became  of  it,  but 
mre  enough  it  has  dropped  out  of  existence ;  for  just  like  two  measuring-lines  laid 
tloogtide,  the  one  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other,  their  work  and  their  time  run 
pnUel,  bat  the  work  is  always  ten  minutes  in  advance  of  the  time.  They  are  not 
Jnegulir.  They  are  never  too  soon.  Their  letters  are  posted  the  very  minute  after 
tlte  mail  is  shut ;  they  arrive  at  the  wharf  just  in  time  to  see  the  steam-boat  off; 
^ey  come  in  sight  of  the  terminus  precisely  as  the  station-gates  are  closing.  They 
do  not  break  any  engagement,  nor  neglect  any  duty,  but  they  systematically  go 
'^t  it  too  late,  and  usually  too  late  by  about  the  same  fatal  interval.  How  can 
^  retrieve  the  lost  fragment,  so  essential  to  character  and  comfort  ?  Perhaps  by 
t  device  like  this : — Suppose  that  on  some  auspicious  morning,  they  contrived  to 

• 

^^  s  quarter  of  an  hour  before  their  usual  time,  and  were  ready  for  their  morning 
^nhip  fifteen  minutes  sooner  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  ten  years,  or,  what 
win  equally  answer  the  end,  suppose  that  fbr  once  they  merged  their  morning  meal 
altogether,  and  went  straight  out  to  the  engagements  of  the  day ;  suppose  that  they 
"^rired  at  the  class-room,  or  the  work-shop,  or  the  place  of  business,  fifteen  minutes 
hcfore  their  natural  time,  or  that  they  forced  themselves  to  the  appointed  rendezvous 
00  the  week-day,  or  to  the  sanctuary  on  the  Sabbath-day,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
hrfore  their  instinctive  time  of  going,  all  would  yet  be  well.  This  system  carried 
^  Would  bring  the  world  and  themselves  to  synchronise ;  they  and  the  marching 
bwffi  wonld  comft  to  keep  step  again,  and  moving  on  in  harmony,  they  would 
^^^^  the  jolting  fiitigue  and  awkwardness  they  used  to  feel,  when  old  father  Time 
pttt  the  rig^t  foot  foremost  and  they  advanced  the  left ;  their  reputation  would  be 
i^etriered,  and  friends  who  at  present  fret,  would  begin  to  smile ;  their  fortunes 
*^  be  made,  their  satisfaction  in  their  work  would  be  doubled,  and  their 
'^'^hience  over  others  and  their  power  for  usefulness  would  be  unspeakably  aug- 
mented. 

**  (3.)  Method,  A  man  has  got  twenty  or  thirty  letters  and  packets  to  carry  to  their 
"^^^  destinations,  but  instead  of  arranging  them  beforehand,  and  putting  all 
^'^''Biied  to  the  same  locality  in  a  separate  parcel,  he  crams  the  whole  into  his 
^'^iacQous  bag  and  trudges  off  to  the  West  End,  for  he  knows  that  he  has  got  a 
**^  directed  thither ;  that  letter  he  delivers,  and  hies  away  to  the  City,  when  lo  ! 
*oe  lame  handful  which  brings  out  the  invoice  for  Cheapside,  contains  a  brief  for 
^  Temple,  and  a  parliamentary  petition,  which  should  have  been  left,  had  he 
^^'^^  it  earlier,  at  Belgrave  Square ;  accordingly  he  retraces  his  steps  and  repairs 
the  omisaion,  and  then  performs  a  transit  from  Paddington  to  Bethnal  Green,  till 
^  two  days  he  overtakes  the  work  of  one,  and  travels  fifty  miles  to  accomplish  as 
inQch  ai  a  man  of  method  would  have  managed  in  fifteen.  The  man  who  has 
**^Uy  mastered  that  lesson,  *A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
^  Rlace,'  will  save  a  world  of  time.  He  loses  no  leisure  seeking  for  the  un- 
^'^ered  letter  or  the  lost  receipt ;  he  does  not  need  to  travel  the  same  road  twice ; 
^  hence  it  is  that  some  of  the  busiest  men  have  the  least  of  a  busy  look.  Instead 
^^l^nuning  doors  and  ringing  alarm-bells,  and  knocking  over  chairs  and  children 
^  their  headlong  hurry,  they  move  about  deliberately,  for  they  have  made  their 
f'^'tbtioiit,  and  know  what  time  they  can  count  upon." — Ltfe  in  Eamettt  pp. 

^*  ••  VOL.  IZ.  3  o 
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Our  readers  will  see  at  once  what  we  mean,  from  this  extract. 
tbey  will  see  that  Mr.  Hamilton  has  not  only  the  will  to  put  things 
graphic  way,  but  the  power  also.  Indeed,  the  predominant  faculty  o 
mind  seems  to  be  imagination.  He  is  not  a  profound  thinker,  he  ii 
a  subtle  reasoner — or  at  least,  his  productions  do  not  reveal  that  h 
But  he  has  great  keenness  of  observation,  vigour  of  thought, 
power  of  painting.  Not  one  of  his  ideas  "  wants  her  mate."  He 
not  to  go  in  quest  of  fitting  illustrations,  but  they  crowd  upon  hii 
such  variety  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  choose  the  best,  and  1 
the  others,  which  would  make  the  treasures  of  many  men,  as 
worthy.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  instance  a  defect,  it  would  be 
excess  of  his  excellence  in  this  respect.  He  has  passages  of  exqo 
beauty,  and  marvellous  life,  but  sometimes  his  fancy  runs  wild 
loses  himself  in  the  creations  of  his  own  mind,  the  rapidity  of  his 
unduly  excites  his  spirits,  his  thoughts  take  fire  and  stand  a  chan< 
least  of  being  damaged.  With  all  our  admiration  of  reality  and  vivi 
in  a  preacher,  with  all  our  dislike  of  the  dull  common-places  and  ft 
scholastic  phraseology  that  have  done  so  much  to  disgust  the  intelli( 
and  to  injure  the  foolish,  we  yet  remember  that  the  pulpit  is  not 
platform,  and  a  sermon  is  not  a  speech.  '"That  awful  place, 
pulpit,"  as  the  lamented  Spencer  used  to  call  it,  requires  a  restn 
upon  the  fancy  and  the  wit ;  and  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  li 
men  awake  and  to  make  men  understand  and  feel,  these  things  do 
demand  a  forgetfulness  of  the  solemnity  that  invests  all  the  facts 
truths  of  our  common  salvation.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
Hamilton  is  irreverent,  or  that  he  has  not  the  greatest  sense  of 
momentous  character  and  consequences  of  the  Christian  minii 
A  man  of  his  intense  vivacity  and  keen  humour,  is  not  to 
judged  of  by  the  rules  we  should  apply  to  men  who  are  not  abl 
detect  a  ludicrous  association  of  ideas,  or  to  enjoy  it  if  they  could  de 
it.  We  do  not  mistake  wit  for  wickedness,  or  think  that  all  thi 
serious  is  sacred.  But  it  does  strike  us  that  occasionally  Mr.  Kami 
does  not  sufficiently  keep  in  check  the  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of 
mind,  and  that  sometimes  he  excites  a  smile  by  the  form,  when 
should  extort  a  tear  by  the  power,  of  his  representations.  For  instil 
however  we  may  admire  the  cleverness  of  the  following  picture,  we 
not  exactly  perceive  its  appropriateness  in  a  sermon. 

"  Others  there  are,  who,  if  you  find  them  at  their  post,  you  will  find  them  da 
at  it.  They  are  a  sort  of  perpetual  somnambulists,  walking  through  their  d 
moving  in  a  constant  mystery,  looking  for  their  faculties,  and  forgetting  wbit  t 
are  looking  for,  not  able  to  find  their  work,  and  when  they  have  found  their  ^ 
not  able  to  find  their  hands ;  doing  everything  dreamily,  and  therefore  eroytt 
confusedly  and  incompletely  ;  their  work  a  dream,  their  sleep  a  dretm,  nokMp 
not  refreshment,  but  a  slumbrous  vision  of  rest,  a  dreamy  query  concenuBf  fk 
too  late  for  everything,  taking  their  passage  when  the  ship  has  tafled,  iMEill  ^ 
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property  when  the  house  is  burned,  locking  the  door  when  the  goods  are  stolen ; — 
Ben,  whose  bodies  seem  to  have  started  in  the  race  of  existence  before  their  minds 
were  ready,  and  who  are  always  gazing  out  vacantly,  as'  if  they  expected  their  wits 
were  coming  up  by  the  next  arrival." — Z.(/e  tit  Earnest ,  pp.  11,  12. 

One  great  excellence  of  Mr.  Hamilton  consists  in  the  particularity 
of  his  addresses.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  general  principles, 
knowing  that  they  who  most  need,  are  least  likely  to  make,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  (iospel :  he  makes  it  for  them, 
tnd  does  not  preach  duty,  but  duties ;  does  not  denounce  sin,  but  sins. 
Pulpit  ministrations  have  been  too  general.  Truths  have  been  well 
f^&soned  out,  obligations  have  been  satisfactorily  sustained,  but  there 
has  not  been  a  sufficiently  minute  specification  of  the  things  involved 
in  the  traths  and  imposed  by  the  obligations ;  and  hence  multitudes 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  sanctuary,  conceding  everything 
ud  doing  nothing,  and  full  of  praises  of  the  sermon  that  in  fact,  though 
not  in  appearance,  contained  their  utter  condemnation.  Mr.  Hamilton  is 
oot  chargeable  with  the  fault  of  being  too  general.  He  descends  to 
I^rticQlars,  he  mentions  details,  he  drives  home  his  doctrine,  points  its 
operation  in  the  house  and  the  shop,  and  thus  carries  out  the  principles 
wd  conforms  to  the  model  of  that  book  which  teaches  at  once  all  the 
S^wt  and  elementary  principles  of  divinity  and  all  the  little  moralities 
of  the  most  familiar  intercourse  and  common  life.     The  inanities,  the 

• 

iQconsistencies,  the  follies,  and  the  faults  of  society,  find  in  him  a 
feariess  reprover.  The  following  passage  will  show  how  he  rebukes 
t^cm,  and  at  the  same  time  present  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style. 

"  Ut  us  imagine  another  similar  transformation :  fancy  that  instead  of  a  polypus 
yoQ  were  changed  into  a  swallow.  There  you  have  a  creature  abundantly  busy,  up 
u»  the  early  morning,  for  ever  on  the  wing,  as  graceful  and  sprightly  in  his  flight  as 
*'»*«ft»l  m  the  haunts  which  he  selects.  Look  at  him,  zigzagging  over  the  clover 
field,  tldmming  the  limpid  lake,  whisking  round  the  steeple,  or  dancing  gaily  in  the 
'^T'  Behold  him  in  high  spirits,  shrieking  out  his  ecstacy  as  he  has  bolted  a 
^'•Ron-fly,  or  darted  through  the  arrow-slits  of  the  old  turrets,  or  performed  some 
^f^  feat  of  hirundine  agility.  And  notice  how  he  pays  his  morning  visits,  alight- 
lAg  elegantly  on  some  housetop,  and  twittering  politely  by  turns  to  the  swallow  on 
^^  side  of  him,  and  after  five  minutes'  conversation,  off  and  away  to  call  for  his 
^d  at  the  castle.  And  now  he  is  gone  upon  his  travels ;  gone  to  spend  the  winter 
^  l^mc,  or  Naples,  to  visit  Egypt  or  the  Holy  Land,  or  perform  some  more  recherche 
P%^age  to  S|.ain  or  the  coast  of  Barbary.  And  when  he  comes  home  next  April, 
•we  enough  he  has  been  abroad ; — charming  climate ; — highly  delighted  with  the 
****das  in  Italy,  and  the  bees  on  Hymettus  ; — ^locusts  in  Africa  rather  scarce  this 
*^^i^;  but  upon  the  whole,  much  pleased  with  his  trip,  and  returned  in  high 
"'^  and  spirits.  Now,  dear  friends,  this  is  a  very  proper  life  for  a  swallow,  but  is 
^  *  hCe  for  you  ?  To  flit  about  from  house  to  house ;  to  pay  futile  visits,  where,  if 
^  talk  were  written  down,  it  would  amount  to  little  more  than  the  chattering  of  a 
'^'^  i  to  bestow  all  your  thoughts  on  graceful  attitudes  and  nimble  movements,  and 
y^'licd  attire ;  to  roam  from  land  to  land  with  so  little  information  in  your  headt 
*^  little  taste  for  the  sublime  or  beautiful  in  your  soul,  that  cooid  a  swallaw 
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publish  his  trayeb,  and  did  you  publish  yours,  we  should  probably  find  the  on^ 
counterpart  of  the  other ;  the  winged  traveller  enlarging  on  the  discomforts  of 
Best,  and  the  wingless  one,  on  the  miseries  of  his  hotel  or  his  chateau ;  yon 
ing  the  places  of  amusement,  or  enlarging  on  the  vastness  of  the  country,  and 
abundance  of  the  game ;  and  your  rival  eloquent  on  the  self-same  things.  Oh  I  j 
is  a  thought,  not  ridiculous,  but  appalling !  If  the  earthly  history  of  some  of  oq 
brethren  were  written  down ;  if  a  faithful  record  were  kept  of  the  way  they  ip«a4 
their  time ;  if  all  the  hours  of  idle  vacancy  or  idler  occupancy  were  put  togetlia; 
and  the  very  small  amount  of  useful  diligence  deducted,  the  life  of  a  bod  or  quad- 
ruped would  be  a  nobler  one ;  more  worthy  of  its  powers  and  more  equal  to  itt 
Crejitor's  end  in  forming  it.     Such  a  register  is  kept  1" — Life  in  Earnest,  pp.  6 — 8. 

Our  room  is  exhausted,  and  we  therefore  cannot  give  any  accoaot 
of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  publications.  Nor  is  this  very  im- 
portant, as  their  titles  indicate  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  as  they  m 
all  small,  and  as  they  are  remarkably  cheap.  We  conclude  with  the 
hope  that  our  readers  will  not  only  purchase,  but  circulate  them ;  tod 
bid  adieu  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  with  earnest  wishes  that  he  may  loDg  lire 
to  enjoy  and  to  promote,  by  his  preaching  and  his  writings,  "the  hfe 
of  God."  
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t«f  of  tbs  flptebntb  annual  assembly  of  the  congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales. 

iMtoN,  Tuesday,  13th  of  Mty,  1845. — The  Assembly  met  in  Crosby  Hall, 
Mireet.  At  nine  o'clock,  a.m.,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  John 
^MnberwelL 

Gomoieiioed  the  proceedings  with  derotional  services  and  an  opening 


vas  then  presented  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  A.M.,  in  the  name  of 
at  the  Nether  Chapel,  Sheffield,  desiring  to  be  received  into  the  Union ; 
thereupon  noved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morison,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J. 
•ad  cordially  adopted : — 

•  church  worshipping  in  the  Nether  Chapel,  Sheffield,  be,  with  its  pastor, 
mmas  Smith,  A.M.,  received  into  the  fellowship  of  this  Union.'* 
1  letter  to  the  like  effect  was  presented  from  the  Rev.  II.  M.  Gann,  of 
ipehire,  on  behalf  of  the  church  there  of  which  he  is  pastor ;  and  on  the 
the  Rev.  S.  Mannering,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Reynolds,  the  church  at 
its  pastor,  was  cordially  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Union. 
iwiBg  brethren,  delegated  from  other  bodies  of  Christians,  were  then 
>  the  Chairman,  and  by  him  welcomed  in  the  name  of  the  meeting ; — the 
Shepperd,  of  Sligo,  delegated  by  the  Congregational  Union  of  Ireland ; 
!r.  Davies,  of  Cardigan ;  the  Rev.  Hugh  Pugh,  Mostyn,  Flintshire,  North 
Rev.  Mr.  Panchaud,  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Brussels ;  the 
ulkn,  of  Leith,  from  the  Scottish  Congregational  Union. 
9rt  of  the  Committee  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  Wells,  and  the  cash 
ty  the  Treasurer,  Benjamin  Hanbury,  Esq. 

len  moved  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Kidd,  of  Scarborough ;  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
North  Shields;  and  adopted  unanimously  : — 

i  the  Report  of  the  Committee  now  read,  be  approved  and  adopted,  and 
finted  and  circulated  as  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this 

ort  of  the  Christian  Witness  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  Wells,  as 


ie  ChrUtioH  Witneti,  and  of  the  Fund  in  aid  of  Aged  Mtnhtert,  derived 
pmfite^for  the  year  1844,  preeented  to  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Ateembly  qf 
fregational  Union  of  England  and  Walett  Tuesday ,  \Zthof  Mayj  1845. 

i,-~Accept  the  heartfelt  congratulations  of  your  committee  on  the  results 
t  year,  of  your  attempt  to  publish  a  cheap  and  popular  magazine,  devoted 
ciples  of  your  denomination,  and  to  the  support  of  your  Union, 
isults  your  committee  will  briefly  state  :-^ 

of  the  Christian  Witness  for  its  first  year  was  of  unexampled  extent.    For 
th  through  the  entire  year  it  reached  about  thirty-one  thousand  copies. 
Sts  for  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  work,  and 
rdinary  charges  of  advertising,  &c.,  unavoidably  incurred  in  commencing 
odical,  amounted  to  ^£708.  Ot.  8<f. 

bnitlal  committee,  consisting  of  your  secretaries  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  MathetOBt 
red  regolarly  every  month  with  the  editor  oa  the  conduct  and  iaterattt  of 
iae. 
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A  finance  committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Palmer,  and  Mestn.  Btil 
Peachey,  and  Spicer,  has  managed  the  trade  department  with  great  vigilance.  The 
treasurer  of  the  magazine  account  is  Joseph  East,  Esq. 

The  literary  and  trade  property  of  the  work  is  legally  invested  in  the  trustees  of 
your  Union,  and  the  copyright  is  secured  in  their  names  by  regular  entiy  at  Sta* 
tioners'  Hall. 

Yesterday,  according  to  appointment,  the  distributors^of  the  Fund  in  aid  of  Afed 
Ministers,  consisting  of  the  profits  of  your  magazine,  met ;  and  considered  with  much 
interest  and  feeling  twenty-eight  applications  from  aged  brethren,  to  whom  the  dis- 
tributors voted  grants  amounting  in  all  to  £261,  in  sums  varying  from  £5  to  £20. 
The  meeting  deemed  this  first  distribution  aii  experiment,  and  thought  it  not  wise  to 
divide  the  entire  fund  for  the  year  among  the  comparatively  few  brethren  fiom 
whom  applications  had  been  received — as,  if  that  had  been  done,  much  larger 
Bums  would  have  been  given,  than,  in  all  probability,  can  be  continued  in  future 
years;  and  hence,  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  might  have  resulted.  The 
balance  of  the  fund  remaining  in  the  treasurer's  hand,  the  meeting  directed  to  be 
invested  in  Government  security. 

The  brethren  of  the  Wilts  and  East  Somerset  Association  have  renewed  to  jwx 
committee  the  appeal  they  addressed  to  the  last  autumnal  meeting  at  Norwich,  that 
this  fund  should  be  made  available  to  assist  brethren  in  their  earlier  years  in  making 
provision  for  the  decline  of  life,  by  commencing  on  easy  terms  insurances  for  deferred 
annuities.  Your  committee  wishing  that  so  weighty  a  proposal  should  receire  fnU 
consideration,  has  advised  that  it  be  presented  in  a  well-digested  form  to  the  meeting 
expected  to  be  held  at  Manchester  next  October. 

The  distributors  have  appointed  Mr.  East  treasurer  of  the  fund  entrusted  to  their 
care ;  and  have  constituted  the  confidential  and  finance  committees  of  the  magaiinc 
with  the  editor,  a  committee  to  receive  applications,  and  to  prepare  for  the  businetf 
of  their  future  meetings.  Mr.  Wells,  for  the  present,  acts  as  secretary  of  the  dis- 
tributors, and  of  their  committee. 

The  statements  explaining  and  supporting  the  applications  yesterday  considaed, 
were  of  a  character  to  give  full  proof  that  no  interest  connected  with  our  chordics 
stands  in  greater  need  of  en  si  deration  than  that  of  their  aged  pastors.  Anysid 
that  may  be  afforded  to  them  has  been  well  and  hardly  earned.  It  is  quite  as  miKh 
due  as  wanted.  It  is  not  charity  but  justice.  It  must  not  be  considered  an  act » 
benevolence,  but  a  discharge  of  obligation. 

This  report  would  be,  indeed,  deficient  in  justice,  were  it  to  close  without  ami* 
acknowledgment  of  the  invaluable  services  of  the  editor.  It  is  as  well  known  fo 
this  assembly,  as  it  is  to  the  committee,  how  largely  the  great  success  of  this  ^ 
is  due  to  him,  and  to  his  well-earned  reputation  and  favour  in  our  churches,  sn^ 
especially  with  one  devoted  and  intelligent  class  of  our  friends — the  Sabbath-scho^ 
teachers.  No  reader  of  the  magazine  can  need  to  be  informed  how  thoroughly  <* 
editor  has  given  himself  to  his  work,  and  what  care  and  effort  he  is  employinf  ^ 
render  it  all  that  the  churches  wish,  and  all  that  the  times  require.  But  this  wfli* 
is  his  delight,  and  cheered  by  your  approval,  he  will  continue  his  labours,  which  t^ 
only  demand  incessant  effort,  but  interfere  with  many  cherished  projects,  (f^ 
himself  summoned  by  the  voice  of  Providence,  and  of  his  brethren,  to  a  work  of  his'' 
importance  and  most  extensive  usefulness. 

The  following  resolution  ther Jon  was  then  moved  by  the  Rev.  J.  MoiiioBi  P*^** 
and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Blackburn  : — 

II.  "  That  this  meeting  receives  with  entire  approval  and  satisfactioa  the  B^o^^ 
the  Chiistian  Witness  and  on  the  Fund  for  Aged  Ministers  derlTed  from  iti  P^ 
for  the  year  1844,  and  directs  it  to  be  phiced  on  the  minutea  of  the  AiMBib^*  ^ 
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Meeting  wtrmly  congratulates  the  editor  on  the  gratifying  success  of  his  labours, 

which  it  gratefully  acknowledges,  and  earnestly  requests  him  to  continue.     Also  the 

Meeting  considers  its  distinct  and  thankful  notice  due  to  the  strenuous  efforts  by 

which  manj  pastors  and  other  friends  have  most  effectually  contributed  to  the  ex- 

tensiTe  circulation  obtained  by  the  Christian  Witness." 

This  resolation  having  been  cordially  adopted,  was  responded  to  by  the  editor  of 
the  Christian  Witness,  upon  the  earnest  call  of  the  Meeting. 

The  Rev.  James  Hill,  of  Clapham,  then  read  the  letter  to  the  churches  on  their 
poblic  worship;  upon  which  the  following  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
HsDey,  DJ).,  of  Manchester,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  B.A.,  of 
Norwich:— 

IIL  "That  the  Assembly  adopts  the  letter  on  worship  now  read,  and  directing 
^  it  be  printed  and  circulated,  commends  it  to  the  devout  consideration  of  the 
churches  and  their  pastors,  with  hope  and  prayer  that  it  may  promote  every  desir- 
iWe  improvement  in  the  public  worship  of  our  congregations.  The  Assembly  also 
ppcients  to  the  brethren  by  whom  this  able  letter  has  been  prepared  and  presented 
Its  best  thank <«  for  their  most  acceptable  service." 

I^iscnssion  arose  on  the  subject.  Various  alterations  in  the  letter  were  suggested. 
In  the  issue,  it  was  confided  to  the  writers  of  the  letter,  in  concert  with  the  Com- 
"Mttee  of  the  Union,  to  revise  it  in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed ;  and  with 
^  understanding,  the  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  of  Birmingham,  then  explained  to  the  Assembly  a  design 
thtt  has  originated  among  brethren  in  Scotland  zealous  for  Christian  Union,  to 
convene,  if  possible,  a  conference  of  evangelical  Protestants,  both  ministers  and 
®|ker  brethren,  of  various  denominations,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  con- 
tHler  the  present  state  of  the  great  Protestant  cause  throughout  Christendom,  re« 
SVding  Protestantism  as  strictly  a  religious  interest,  and  meditating  no  proceedings 
hot  soch  as  are  simply  spiritual.  Some  preliminary  meetings,  Mr.  James  intimated, 
^  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  perhaps  at  Liverpool  or  Man- 
^'•rter,  of  delegates  from  various  Protestant  bodies,  for  preliminary  discussion; 
^  he  submitted  whether  this  Assembly  might  not  send  representatives  to  such 
Preparatory  meetings. 

Upon  the  close  of  Mr.  James's  address,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith, 
^M.,  of  Sheffield ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Thodey,  of  Cambridge ;  and  unani- 
•"OMly  adopted : — 

IV.  "  That  this  Assembly  has  heard  with  great  interest  the  statements  now  given, 
**pUnatory  of  a  design  for  convening  a  conference  of  ministers  and  other  brethren, 
^^ery  evangelical  denomination,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  consideration 
^  the  present  state,  prospects,  and  wants  of  the  great  Protestant  cause  throughout 
^^'^'^ndom,  and  would  desire  to  be  represented  at  any  meeting  which  may  be  held 
'''^preliminary  discussion  and  arrangement." 

^e  Rev.  James  Matheson,  D.D.,  then  read  the  brief  statement  from  the  Directors 
''the  Home  Missionary  Society,  on  its  affairs  for  the  past  year: — 

"'^Statement  of  the  Proceedingt  of  ike  Home  Missionary  Society ^  presented  by  the 
*'».  Dr.  Matheson  from  the  Directors,  to  the  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Congre* 
99*vmol  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  l^iesday,  Uth  of  May,  1845. 

There  being  no  time  for  sentiment,  we  must  at  one  proceed  to  facts.  In  doing 
^  the  Directors  would  place  before  this  Assembly : — 

^*  Stations  of  the  Society.  The  state  of  the  funds  at  the  last  annual  meeting  wu 
*^  tt  to  compel  the  Directors  to  relinquish  four  missionary  stations,  and  to  with- 
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draw  seven  grmts  from  paiton.  This,  however,  was  done  in  such  a  w^  as 
duce  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the  several  localities.  The  means  of  G 
instruction  are  still  continued  by  others,  though  in  some  instances  the  statii 
not  so  regularly  or  so  efficiently  supplied  as  they  formerly  were.  The  Direct 
however,  happy  to  say,  that  so  great  an  improvement  began  to  take  pUoe 
income,  that  after  six  months  of  the  year  had  passed  by  they  felt  justified  in  n 
ing  to  the  pressing  applications  of  county  associations ;  three  missionaiy  i 
have  been  adopted,  while  eleven  grants  have  been  made  to  pastors.  The  i 
of  the  principal  stations  is  150 ;  the  out-stations,  as  far  as  they  can  at  pra 
ascertained,  is  495 ;  being  in  all,  645. 

II.  The  agency.  Five  new  missionaries  have  closed  their  connexion  wi 
Society  during  the  past  year ;  eight  grantees  have  also  ceased  to  receive  asn 
During  the  same  period  of  time  three  new  missionaries  and  eleven  new  psstoi 
been  added  to  the  list  of  agents.  The  number  of  missionaries  is  sixty-«ei 
grantees  eighty,  exclusive  of  six  young  men  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Frost,  who ; 
regularly ;  being  in  all,  153  agents. 

ill.  The  funds.  Everything  appeared  unfavourable  as  it  regarded  the  inec 
the  Society  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  Urgent  appeals  were  therefore  mads 
friends  of  home,  and  they  were  kindly  and  hberally  responded  to.  The  i 
reported  last  year  was  JS7275,  the  expenditure  was.  £9177,  being  £1900  I 
the  receipts.  This  year  the  income  has  been  £8100,  being  £800  morethi 
year ;  the  expenditure  has  been  £8600,  being  £500  less  than  last  year.  1 
considered  fisvourable  when  compared  with  the  income  and  outlay  of  1844. 

It  should  be  considered  that  reduction  in  expenditure  cannot  be  hastily  or 
made,  when  missionaries  and  stations  are  concerned.  The  want  of  pmdoM 
kindness  here  would  be  most  ii^urious,  rendering  in  vain  the  efforts  of  fonncr 
and  exposing  the  agents  to  great  inconvenience  and  suffering,  which  it  cannot 
desire  of  the  churches  to  inflict.  The  reduction,  however,  has  been  effected  « 
injuring  any  one,  while  the  increase  of  funds  has  been  effected  during  a  yev 
special  appeals  were  made  for  other  important  objects  to  those  fit)m  whom  the 
Missionary  Society  receives  its  chief  support.  Favourable,  however,  u  the 
ment  now  given  is,  compared  with  last  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  outlay  J 
£500  beyond  the  income.  Even,  therefore,  though  by  additional  arrangemei 
reductions  should  continue,  and  the  income  and  outlay  should  be  equalised, 
can  be  no  extension  of  effort,  no  increase  in  the  number  of  agents,  unless  tl 
an  liddition  to  the  resources  of  the  Society.  This  only  can  enable  the  Direefe 
Usten  to  some  of  the  pressing  applications  at  present  before  them. 

lY.  The  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Society.  The  account  is  firvM 
Great  good  is  being  done.  The  temporal  welfare  of  the  people  on  many  < 
stations,  and  their  protection  from  open  persecution  and  from  petty  annoyance 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  secured  by  the  agents  of  the  Society.  The  intdl 
improvement  going  on  among  the  people  also  deserves  special  notice.  Let  ii 
suffice.  On  fifty  of  the  missionary  stations,  where  not  many  years  ago  id 
periodicals  were  hardly  known  among  the  people,  upwards  of  3000  copies  d 
publications  are  now  purchased  every  month.  Besides,  nearly  100,000  tiacli 
been  distributed  during  the  year,  while  during  the  same  time  about  2000  eof 
the  Scriptures  have  been  sold.  Al)out  2,000  volumes  have  also  been  added  1 
Sunday-school  and  Vestry  Libraries.  The  number  of  hearers  on  the  statiotf 
fax  as  can  be  ascertained,  (some  returns  not  having  been  yet  received,)  M 
Sunday-schools,  223;  Teachers,  1850;  Children,  14,000;  Bible  classes,  120;  F 
1950.  The  number  of  members  added  to  the  churches  on  the  atatiOBS  ktf 
ah«ady  ascertained  to  be  nearly  800,  being  a  burger  number  thu  ia  the 
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Such  it  the  ootliiM  of  the  abstract  of  the  Report.  Encouraging  it  will  no  doubt 
•ppenr,  and  raffident  to  show  that  God  is  honouring  the  £uthful  preaching  of  his 
Mrranti.  The  Directon  commend  to  God  and  to  the  pastors  and  churches  the  great 
object  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  James  next  read  a  similar  document  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
iiittee  of  the  Irish  Eyangelical  Society,  as  follows : — 

^SUUmeni  of  the  4fair9  qf  the  Irith  EwmgeUeal  Society  for  the  poet  year, 
prtmted  hy  the  Rev.  Thomae  Jamee.from  the  Committee,  to  theJmmai  Aeeemhiy 
^tke  OmgreyatUmal  Union  of  England  and  Walee,  Tneeday,  IZth  qf  May,  1845. 

The  Irish  Evangelical  Society  is  too  well  known  to  the  ministers  and  delegates, 
vho  comprise  this  assembly,  to  require  any  explanation  of  its  nature  and  object.  The 
Gommittee  may,  however,  venture  to  say,  that  passing  events,  which  are  agitating 
the  public  mind,  demonstrate  more  clearly  than  ever  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
iQch  sn  institution.  To  preach  the  Gospel  unalloyed  by  the  superstitions  of  men, 
ind  to  diffuse  abroad  the  great  principles  of  evangelical  truth  unshackled  by  state 
endowment,  are  the  work  to  which  this  Society  is  devoted ;  and  which  for  thirty 
Tttn  it  hss  endeavoured  faithfully  to  discharge.  It  has  been  the  honoured  instru- 
ment of  csUing  into  existence,  or  preserving  from  dissolution,  the  greater  number  of 
^  Congregational  churches  now  found  in  that  land.  It  still  ministen  to  the 
"^cttiities  of  most  of  them, — which,  but  for  the  liberality  of  British  Christians, 
voold  languish  and  expire.  It  employs  34  agents,  who  as  pastors,  missionaries,  or 
Scripture  readers,  are  diligently  pursuing  their  several  avocations  with  gratifying 
^nt  of  the  presence  and  blessing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church.  These  bre- 
^^  occupy  134  stations  and  out-stations,  have  nearly  500  in  church-fellowship, 
^more  than  1100  children  in  Sunday  and  day  schools;  whilst  they  are  engaged 
in  pesching  the  Gospel  statedly  or  occasionally  to  no  fewer  than  20,000  persons. 

The  conuuittee  during  the  past  year  have  resolved  on  commencing  a  mission  to 
^  Province  of  Connaught,  in  many  respects  the  most  necessitous  and  destitute 
P^'^  of  the  country.  For  this  work  they  have  secured  the  services  of  some  well- 
Vithfied  individuals,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Connaught  dialect  of  the  Irish  language 
^  whose  well-tried  Christian  character  justify  the  expectation  entertained  of  great 
^  extended  usefulness.  These  brethren,  with  others  who  have  for  a  long  period 
'**'<^(ired  with  success  in  connexion  with  the  society,  are  prepared  to  commence  this 
^terprise  as  soon  as  the  committee  can  determine  the  most  eligible  locality.  The 
"Hnpathies,  the  contributions,  and  the  prayers  of  British  Christians  are  earnestly 
*oheited,  that  this  interesting  and  important  undertaking  may  not  disappoint  tlij^ 
"^  which  it  has  excited,  but  may  be  followed  by  those  results  which  are  so 
•^tly  desired. 

The  committee  have  endeavoured,  by  an  economical  disposal  of  the  funds  in«  >• 
^'^^*^  to  their  management,  to  prevent  those  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which 
^  •ocumolation  of  debt  always  occasions.  But  in  doing  this  they  have  been  com- 
^^^  to  decline  applications  which  they  have  received  from  districts  which,  had  . 
^  ^  necessary  ftmds,  could  at  once  be  occupied,  with  a  prospect  of  great  and 
^^'I'^^diate  success.  To  meet  all  their  liabilities,  the  committee  will  require  by  the 
^  of  June  no  less  a  sum  than  ;6500.  In  addition  to  which  there  is  a  considerable 
*^  due  to  the  Irish  Congregational  Union,  for  which  the  Committee  are  responsible, 
^  ^hich  they  must  pay  when  the  precise  amount  is  ascertained.  They  cannot, 
j^'*'^^,  suffer  themselves  to  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  this,  if  our 
f^^  duxrches  were  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  Ireland,  as  a  sphere  of 
qperatioiis.  Seven  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sister  country  are 
the  'khtting  superstitions  of  the  Chmrch  of  Rome.    To  deliver  them  fit>m  thia 
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thraldom  nothing  can  avail  but  the  circulation  of  the  Scripturea  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  These  are  the  means  employed  bj  the  Iriah  BTangejica} 
Society,  and  the  committee  would  therefore  appeal  to  this  assembly,  and  to  the 
churches  it  represents,  to  aid  them  in  the  work  to  which  they  are  devoted. 

The  like  document  from  the  committee  of  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society 
then  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  Wells,  to  the  following  effect : 


Briff  Statement  of  the  Affaire  ef  the  Cohniat  Miseiomny  Society  for 

3 If/  March,  ISib,  preeented  by  the  Committee  to  the  Ammal  Aeeembly  (f  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wake,  at  ite  Seeeion,  Tueedayy  May  13/A, 
1845. 

Christian  Brethren, — The  state  and  prospects  of  your  Colonial  Missions  may  be 
regarded  with  much  satisfaction,  encouragement,  and  hope.  The  past  year  of  their 
operations,  now  to  be  briefly  reported,  has  not  been  barren  of  success  and  adnnce. 

In  Canada  West  the  progress  is  cheering.  Tour  churches  and  their  psston  in 
that  province  are  now  organised  and  efficiently  active  for  the  growth  and  extemiofl 
of  the  great  cause  throughout  the  region  in  which  they  have  been  but  newly  planted. 
They  have  a  Congregational  union,  a  college,  and  a  Home  Missionary  Societj.—tn 
these  working  well  to  bind  together  in  holy  brotherhood  all  the  churches,  to  tnin 
a  native  ministry,  and  to  occupy  new  stations. 

For  Canada  East  the  same  statement  may  be  made.  In  that  province,  also,  there 
is  the  same  threefold  organisation.  The  college  and  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
have  been  during  the  year  now  reported  brought  into  a  more  organised  and  efficient 
statf. 

In  his  last  communication  Mr.  Roaf  intimated  that  were  an  efficient  mimtt^ 
planted  and  sustained  at  Kingston,  that  important  city,  midway  between  Toronto 
and  Montreal,  might  be  made  the  centre  of  a  third  region,  with  the  like  (Xjffi^ 
isations  and  activities  to  those  already  at  work  in  the  eastern  and  western  prorioces 
—that  vast  tract  of  country  embraced  under  the  name  of  Canada,  being  ftr  ^ 
extensive  to  be  effectually  pervaded  by  the  labours  of  only  two  associated  bodies  oi 
ministers.     May  this  be  accomplished  in  God's  good  time ! 

But  your  Committee  seem  to  consider  that  the  lower,  or  Atlantic  British  cdooi^ 
would  have  a  prior  claim  for  an  extension  of  your  missions  whenever  the  Ubenfity 
of  the  churches  shall  make  advance  in  your  important  work  practicable.  There  H*"' 
Callaway  had  no  sooner  commenced  his  mission  at  St.  John's,  which  he  is  proiecoi- 
ing  with  great  success,  than  he  found  a  wide  field  for  efforts  opening  aroand  hi0^ 
especially  in  Nova  Scotia.  Were  a  suitable  minister  introduced  and  sustained  ^ 
Halifax,  but  few  years  would  elapse  before  the  three  brethren  at  that  dtji  St- 
John's,  and  Sheffield,  with  the  aid  of  others  entering  on  different  rural  diitricta» 
would  soon  unite  for  advancing  the  work  throughout  those  important  provinces. 

The  Australian  colonies  are  more  recent ;  they  are  wide  apart ;  they  contain  io*>* 
important  cities ;  })ut  not  any  extent  of  rural  settlements  at  all  equal  to  the  America 
colonies.  There  is,  therefore,  more  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  combination  snK>*o 
the  churches  planted  in  those  regions  for  joint  fellowship  and  effort  There  •** 
flourishing  churches  at  Sydney,  Hobart  Town,  Adelaide,  Melbourne ;  but  they  •*• 
remote  from  each  other.  Still  hope  is  entertained  that  before  long  a  college  msy  ^ 
estabUshed  at  some  one  point,  sustained  by  all  the  Australian  churches,  and  trsiiM 
a  native  ministry  for  those  wide-spread  and  growing  colonies. 

Your  financial  position  is  more  favourable  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  chnrek^ 
have  assigned  a  most  encouraging  portion  of  the  sums  raised  for  British  misBoas  w 
this  Society,  no  less  than  £1605.  15«.  proving  that  it  has  secured  in  a  moitgis^' 
ing  degree,  their  approval  and  confidence.    The  whole  income  for  the  yetr  ^ 
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imoimted  to  £3388.  14t.  8dL,  being  £271.  16$,  more  than  the  erpenditnre,  tnd 
Rdodng  the  debt  with  which  the  year  was  commenced  from  £979.  16».  to  £708. 
Thii  is  not,  indeed,  all  that  was  hoped  for  and  aimed  at ;  but  it  is  enough  to  occasion 
much  thankfolness  and  encouragement.  One  point  the  Committee  must  distinctly 
BieDtion.  The  arrears  of  the  society,  and  the  circumstance  that  by  much  the  larger 
portion  of  its  income  is  obtained  in  the  latter  months  of  its  annual  operations,  make 
the  borrowing  of  money  on  interest  unavoidable.  No  less  a  charge  than 
^0. 16f.  id.  has  been  this  year  incurred  on  this  account.  Now  no  society,  great 
or  nnaH,  can  be  considered  in  a  satisfactory  and  safe  financial  position  which  does 
not  close  each  year's  account  with  a  balance  in  hand  equal  to,  at  least,  half  its 
uniisl  expenditure  to  meet  the  demands  on  its  funds  which  will  unavoidably  accrue 
before  sny  considerable  portion  of  income  can  be  obtained. 

Toa  would  probably  judge  that  the  Committee  took  very  inadequate  views  of 
both  the  importance  of  the  society  entrusted  to  its  management,  and  of  your 
icsdineis  to  sustain  it,  were  anything  less  proposed  as  the  effect  of  the  coming  year, 
than  the  entire  removal  of  the  remaining  debt ;  and  if  such  be  your  view,  then  the 
(^onunittee  may  confidently  reckon  on  your  strenuous  efforts  for  its  accomplishment. 

Upon  these  statements  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  for  British  Missions,  the  Rev. 
John  Yockney,  of  Islington,  moved,  and  the  Rev.  John  Jukes,  of  Bedford,  seconded 
^  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

V.  « That  the  assembly  derives  great  pleasure  from  the  reports  presented  on  the 
^'P^ntions  and  support  of  the  British  Missions  of  the  Union  ;  and  especially  rejoices 
|o  team  that  the  simultaneous  collections  for  the  past  year  have  exhibited  so  gratify- 
^  ui  increase.  The  meeting  would  therefore  encourage  the  conductors  of  British 
"^^oions  to  make  more  strenuous  efforts  than  ever  to  secure  their  advancement 
*^o^  the  ensuing  year." 

^  following  honoured  brethren  present  from  other  bodies  of  Christians,  then 
**^c^vely  addressed  the  assembly : — 

^  Bev.  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh,  deputed  by  the  Congrega- 
^ntl  Union  of  Scotland. 
^  Rev.  Mr.  Panchaud,  of  Brussels,  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  that  city. 
^  Rev.  Noble  Shepperd,  of  Sligo,  delegate  from  the  Congregational  Union  of 
IreUnd. 

^  Rev.  Daniel  Davies,  of  Cardigan,  deputed  by  the  Associations  of  Cardigan, 
^^bioke,  and  Carmarthen. 

^^  Rev.  Dr.  Codman,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  New  England,  who  informed 
^  Qieeting  that  the  General  Congregational  Association  of  Massachusetts,  at  its 
'^''W  meeting,  held  in  June,  1844,  had  delegated  to  attend  in  its  name  at  this 
J'^'^bly  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess,  and  the  Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perry  ;  but  whose  arrival 
^  been  prevented  by  some  causes  which  Dr.  Codman  was  unable  to  explain,  but 
*"*^  he  deeply  regretted. 

^^  r^onse  to  these  interesting  communications,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Godwin,  President 
/^^ of  Highbury  College,  moved,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Ainslle,  of  London,  seconded, 
^  ^Rowing  resolution,  which  the  meeting  cordially  and  unanimously  adopted  :•— 
^yi.  "That  this  meeting  greets  vrith  warm  affection  the  delegates  by  whom  it  has 
~^  now  addressed,  and  through  them  the  bodies  of  beloved  Christian  brethren 
^^  represent ;  and  rejoices  in  every  opportunity  of  extended  fraternal  fellowship 
^^^  different  sections  of  the  church  of  Christ  obtained  through  the  medium  of  this 

'^Iie  morning  session  was  then  closed  with  prayer,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John 

^^IMnr.  A  M^  of  Rristnl. 
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Friday  Morning,  Miy  16th.    Adjourned  Srssion. — Crosby  Ualu 

Chair  was  resumed  soon  after  nine  o'clock  by  the  Rev.  John  Burnet,  who,  after  a 
hymn,  and  reading  Scripture,  invited  the  Rer.  H.  B.  Jeula,  of  Greenwidi,  to  conduct 
prayer. 

The  first  business  introduced  was  a  series  of  resolutions,  declaring  the  judgment 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill.  These  wese  first  read  at  length, 
OB  which. 

The  Rev.  James  Cariile,  of  Hackney,  moved ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rook,  of  Faver- 
sham,  seconded : — 

VIl.  "  That  the  draft  of  resolutions  now  read  be  received  for  consideration.'* 
Which  having  been  agreed  to,  they]  were  read  and  considered,  wermtim.  As  the 
first  of  the  series  declared  the  assembly's  approval  of  the  documents  published  liy 
tiie  Committee  of  the  Union  on  the  same  subject,  these  were  also  read  through. 
When  the  meeting  arrived  at  the  resolution  relating  to  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment,  it  was  not  deemed  satisfactory,  and  the  following  brethren  were  requested  to 
retire  as  a  committee,  to  propose  another  more  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the 
assembly :  the  Rev.  Drs.  Morison  and  Campbell,  Rev.  Messrs.  Border  and  A.  Reed, 
jun.,  and  J.  C.  Evans,  Esq.  Subsequently  the  Rev.  Dr.  Halley,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Massie  were  requested  to  join  that  committee,  and  add  a  distinct  resolution  on  the 
endowed  Presbyterian  churches  in  Ireland.  Wliile  these  brethren  were  thus  engaged, 
the  assembly  proceeded  vrith  the  remaining  resolutions  in  the  draft  presented  by 
Ihe  Commihee ;  and  after  their  return  into  the  meeting,  those  prepared  by  them 
were  also  considered  and  approved.  The  whole  series,  after  being  considered, 
amended,  and  severally  adopted  by  the  meeting,  stood  in  form  as  follovrs : — 

1.  That  this  assembly  approves  and  confirms  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee, 
in  opposition  to  the  Maynooth  College  Endowment  BilL 

2.  That  the  assembly  declares  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  that  its  hostility  to 
the  measure  in  question  is  primarily  based  on  a  solemn  religious  conviction,  that  by 
the  law  of  Christ,  unalterable  by  human  authority,  the  pecuniary  support  of  his 
religion  is  confided  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of  his  disciples — a  principle 
equally  opposed  to  every  grant  whatever  of  money  raised  by  taxation  in  aid  of 
religion. 

3.  That  the  objections  of  this  assembly  to  the  endowment  of  Roman  Catholic 
institutions  are  rendered  peculiarly  strong,  by  decided  convictions  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  of  Rome,  fatally  corrupts  Christianity,  and  is  decidedly  hostile  to  aU 
religious  freedom. 

4.  That  notwithstanding  these  convictions,  this  assembly  most  decidedly  condemns 
all  civil  restrictions  or  disabilities  on  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  sake  of  their  religious 
sentiments,  and  would  advocate  for  them  equal  liberties  with  every  other  class  of  the 
community,  vrithout  distinction. 

5.  That  this  assembly,  deeply  concerned  for  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  Ireland, 
and  entertaining  the  warmest  sympathy  and  affection  for  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  in  that  country,  cannot  vrithhold  its  conviction  that  the  Irish 
Establishment  presents  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  its  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects, — that  the  course  of  events  must  speedily 
force  this  conviction  upon  the  consciences  of  the  Irish  clergy  themselves, — and  that, 
whenever  such  shall  be  the  case,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  abandon  the  emoluments 
they  now  eigoy  in  connexion  with  that  establishment, — but,  in  giving  expression  to 
this  conviction,  this  assembly  can  have  no  sympathy  vrith  those  statesmen  who 
would,  in  whole  or  in  part,  apply  the  church  property  of  Ireland  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  papal  system  in  that  country. 

6.  That  in  the  same  spirit  this  assembly  would  express  its  affectionate  attachment 
to  the  people  of  God,  holding  the  fellovrship  of  evangelical  Presbyterian  churcbes, 
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for  wboK  miniiten  the  Beffhtm  Domtm  ia  granted  tnnually  by  Parliament :  yet, 
iatnmicli  u  the  contmnance  of  that  gjant  perpetuates  the  inequality  and  iigustice  of 
which  Roman  Catholics  haye  so  reasonably  complained,  it  cannot  but  anticipate  that 
thoie  brethren,  when  they  have  duly  considered  the  whole  subject,  will  concur 
ii  this  ophiion,  and  at  once  renounce  emoluments  which  operate  as  a  most  serious 
olntniction  to  the  preyalence  of  Divine  truth  among  the  Irish  people. 

7.  Thst  it  is  clearly  foreseen  by  this  assembly,  that  the  legislature  of  the  country 
viU  loon  sd?ance  to  further  measures  for  the  endowment  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
hdand,  is  well  as  pursue  more  extensively  than  ever,  its  system  of  grants  in  aid  of 
vuioas  religious  denominations  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

8.  Thst  the  views  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  entertained  by  the  Protestant  Non- 
cnUonDists  of  the  nation  are  most  inadequately  represented  in  the  Conunons'  House 
of  Plriisment,  at  a  time  when  their  assertion  is  of  vital  consequence,  and,  therefore, 
thit  thii  isiembly  strongly  advises  all  Nonconformist  electors  to  use  their  franchise, 
«d  to  employ  all  constitutional  measures  in  a  Christian  spirit,  at  the  next  general 
cfeetMm  for  returning  members  of  parliament  qualified  to  vindicate  their  vier^s  and 
righti." 

The  following  resolution  and  form  of  petition  on  the  English  Regium  Domm,  were 
tbea  nibmitted;  and  the  adoption  of  them  having  been  moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
^Me,  of  Manchester ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Pulhur,  of  Gateshead ;  and  sup- 
pvted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reed,  of  London ;  was  agreed  to  unanimously : — 

^niL  **  That  in  the  view  of  this  assembly  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  consistent 
ttd  efficient  advocacy  of  the  Voluntary  principle  by  the  Congregational  churches, 
^  they  should  stand  entirely  clear  of  the  receipt  of  any  grants  frvm  Government, 
of  liistever  defence  or  apology  they  may  seem  to  some  brethren  susceptible  on 
ip^ial  grounds — therefore  this  assembly  earnestly  desires  the  discontinuance  of  the 
i*6cipt  of  the  Regimm  Donum  by  Congregational  ministers ;  adopts  the  following 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  withhold  the  grant ;  and  stands  prepared  to  co- 
epentte  in  such  efforts  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  from  loss,  any  deserving 
^'BthreD  at  present  in  receipt  of  the  same. 

'To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament 
Miembled  .— 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  being  members  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
^tliad  and  Wales,  assembled  in  public  meeting;  and  connected  as  ministers, 
^e^coQi,  and  otherwise,  with  many  hundred  churches  of  Independent,  or  Congrega- 
^Bil  Christians,  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales : 

Showeth— 

Thst  your  petitioners  being  conscientiously  convinced  that  grants  by  Government 
^  lid  of  religious  bodies  are  contrary  to  the  method  ordained  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
^^^  for  the  pecuniary  support  of  his  religion — and  to  civil  justice — 

^Qest  your  Honourable  House  to  withhold  the  grant  annually  made  to  the  three 
"^^^HBinstions  of  Protestant  Dissenters — Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists ; 
iM  commonly  called  the  Regium  Donum,  so  far  as  the  body  of  Christians  with  which 
^^  petitioners  stand  connected,  is  interested  therein.' " 

TWe  Rev.  Dr.  Reed  then  moved,  the  Rev.  T.  Mays,  of  Wigston  Magna,  seconded: — 

^  ''That  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  on 
^  ^fgium  Dotmm  now  adopted,  to  each  of  the  distributors  thereof  connected  with 
•*body,  md  to  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Inward  Baines,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  moved ;  and  the  Rev.  Edward  White,  of  Hereford, 
''^^^^ded  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

^  "That  the  following  brethren  be  appointed  delegates  from  this  assembly, 
'^'"^t  to  Resolution  No.  4,  adopted  in  the  session  of  Tuesday,  to  xVe  %»^id^Q«)Mdk 

••^iif  tor  dueuBuons  Mnd  MmngemenU  preliminary  to  t  g^neriX  covfmvnw  ^ 
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evangelical  Protestants.    And  that  these  brethren  be  requested  to  report  to    fi, 
Automnal  Meeting,  at  Manchester,  the  result  of  any  preliminary  conftxenoea  tbe 
may  attend.    The  Chairman  of  this  assembly,  Rer.  J.  Burnet,  Rer.  J.  A.  Jmrna, 
Bev.  Dr.  Raffles,  and  Rev.  A.  Wells,— Sir  C.  E.  Smith,  Bart,  Sir  J.  B.  WUliams,  Kt, 
Samuel  Fletcher,  and  Samuel  Morley,  Esqrs.     Subsequently,  the  Rev.  James  Slicr* 
man  was  added  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  meeting. 

A  fraternal  letter  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
America,  addressed  to  this  Union,  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  assembly  by  the  Ber. 
E.  R.  Mason,  stated  clerk,  was  presented  and  read ;  on  which  the  following  resohi- 
tion  was  adopted,  upon  motion  by  the  Rev.  R.  Robinson,  of  '^tham ;  seconded  bjr 
the  Rev.  J.  Pierce,  of  Wrexham  : — 

XI.  *'  That  the  letter  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  chozch  is 
America,  now  read,  has  been  heard  with  great  interest  and  pleasure,  and  is  recdTed 
with  every  feeling  of  respect  and  affection  for  that  great  body  of  Christian  breUutB. 
The  assembly  directs  that  the  letter  be  placed  on  its  minutes,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  prepare  an  answer  thereto,  and  present  it  for  consideration  at  the  s4ioanied 
meeting  of  this  assembly,  to  be  held  at  Manchester  in  October  next ;  also,  thst  on 
the  same  occasion  letters  to  other  bodies  of  Christians  in  foreign  parts,  with  which 
the  Union  has  heretofore  held  correspondence,  be  submitted  for  adoption." 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  James  then  moved,  and  Henry  Dunn,  Esq.  seconded  the  foUov- 
ing  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: — 

XII.  «  That  the  assembly  having  received  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  statements 
of  the  committee,  reporting  the  happy  success  of  the  conference  on  the  edacstioa 
given  to  the  rising  ministry  in  our  colleges,  would  now  distinctly  and  earnestly  call 
on  the  churches  for  greater  interest  in  the  colleges,  and  greater  efforts  for  their 
pecuniary  support.  Particularly  the  meeting  would  advise  every  pastor  to  pksd 
with  his  people  regularly  once  every  year  the  cause  of  that  college  with  which,  fro0 
whatever  circumstances,  he  may  be  most  closely  connected,  and  the  meeting  olliers 
this  advice,  not  only  to  secure  a  greatly  needed  increase  of  pecuniary  resooroei  ^ 
the  colleges,  but  to  promote  among  the  people  a  more  enlightened  appredstioD  of 
a  weU-educated  ministry,  and  a  greater  spirit  and  habit  of  prayer  for  the  toton  i^d 
students  in  the  colleges." 

The  assembly  next  proceeded  to  the  business  of  the  Board  of  EducsiioB,  th^ 
Report  of  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  R.  Ainslie ;  and  the  cuh  seeoon^ 
vras  presented  by  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  on  which  the  following  resoliitii>i>* 
were  unanimously  adopted : — 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  J.  Yockney,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  James  Sherman : — 

XIII.  **  That  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted  and  printed,  and  circulated,  and^* 
the  direction  of  the  Board." 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Davids,  of  Colchester ;  and  seconded  by  the  Rev>  ^' 
Reynolds,  of  Romsey : — 

XrV.  "That  while  this  assembly  rejoices  in  the  increased  attention  given 
Congregationalists  to  the  education  of  British  children,  it  renews  the  exprenioB 
its  deep  conviction  that  enlarged  efforts  should  everywhere  be  made  to  collect  i 
rate  information ;  to  strengthen  existing  schools,  to  found  new  ones,  to  secure 
best-qualified  teachers ;  and  to  place  all  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  humbler  < 
in  the  most  efficient  state  for  giving  the  best  education  to  the  children  of  the 
which  the  short  time  they  can  afford  for  school  learning  will  permit." 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stratten,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  U  opwoo>^ ' 

XV.  **  That  the  thanks  of  this  assembly  be  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Bo**^ 
ibr  the  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  business  of  this  institution  dorivf 
the  past  year ;  and  that  the  foUowm^  ^euxY&t&ea  X^Wut  members  of  the  Botfd  wf 
the  y«ir  eiuiiing/'    (Ntmei  Temi.^ 
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The  following  resolution,  expressing  the  views  of  the  assembly  on  foreign  missions, 
ud  its  tpecisl  interest  and  regard  for  the  London  Missionary  Society,  was  then 
moved  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Ainslie;  and  adopted 
oniniinously ; 

XVL  "That  this  meeting  on  every  ground  of  humanity  and  religion,  feels  the 
deepest  interest  in  Christian  missions  to  the  heathen,  regarding  them  as  in  entire 
hannony  with  the  design  of  God  for  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  Gospel,  and  with 
the  command  of  Christ  that  his  churches  should  labour  for  this  glorious  otqect.  The 
luembly  believes  that  aspirations  for  the  advance  of  Christ's  holy  kingdom  on  earth 
hiTe  erer  been  cherished  by  his  devoted  servants,  even  in  ages  which  afforded  no 
opportanity  for  active  efforts  to  promote  it ;  and  therefore  deems  it  to  have  been  the 
pecnhar  glory  of  more  recent  times,  that  when  their  light  and  liberty  opened  the  way 
for  widely-extoided  missions,  eminent  men,  who  will  long  be  held  in  deserved  vene- 
ivtion,  were  raised  up  to  originate  the  modern  missionary  enterprise  on  the  largest 
Tiewi  and  purest  principles.  While  rejoicing  in  the  labours  of  all  evangelical  mis- 
■^nvjr  lodeties,  the  special  and  deepest  sympathies  of  this  body  are  cherished  on 
behslf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In  its  history,  labours,  and  successes  for 
fifty  years,  the  meeting  discerns,  with  devout  gratitude,  the  blessing  of  God ;  in  its 
I'BceDt  and  present  difficulties,  the  meeting  sees  cause  for  deep  inquiries,  humiliation 
^  prayer ;  and  in  order  to  supply  the  pecuniary  resources  needful  for  its  still 
Sowing  operations  and  charges,  the  deficiency  of  which  at  this  time,  the  meeting 
h*>  learned  with  deep  regret,  it  would  urge  on  all  churches  connected  with  this 
Union,  continued  and  self-denying  liberality  on  its  behalf." 

The  Bev.  T.  P.  Bull,  of  Newport  Pagnell,  then  concluded  the  morning  session 
^*  prayer. 

A^  refireshment,  the  meeting  resumed  business,  when  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev. 
Or.  Halley,  of  Manchester ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stratten,  of  Hull ;  and 
•^Pted  unanimously ; 

A^  **  That  the  subject  of  the  next  Annual  Letter  to  the  Churches  be,  the  wisdom 
^^  i^ecessity  of  more  general  and  systematic  support  of  public  institutions  immedi- 
*^y  connected  with  their  own  denomination,  and  intended  to  promote  its  strength 
'^d  Usefulness ;  and  that  the  Revs.  J.  A.  James,  F.  Watts,  J.  Roberts,  and  J.  Ham- 
'^^>  be  respectfully  requested  to  prepare  the  draft  of  such  letter,  for  presentation 
'®^  Annual  Assembly,  in  May  1846." 

'^oved  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James  ;  seconded  by  William  D.  Wills,  Esq. ;  and  unani- 

'^^ly  agreed  to : 

-^ Vin.  «*  xhat  the  Committee  and  Officers  of  the  Union  be  re-appointed,  subject 

^e  following  changes;  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Burnet,  Sherman,  and  Woodwark,  in  place 

^  ^^e  Rev.  Messrs.  Arundel,  Aveling,  and  Yockney ;  and  Messrs.  £.  Thompson, 

*  ^utt,  and  M.  Letham,  instead  of  Messrs.  Conder,  Lund,  and  Owen." 
.    "^oved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morison;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  James  Sherman;  and  agreed 

^Uunimously : — 
|.   '^X.  "That  this  assembly,  at  the  close  of  its  present  session,  do  stand  adjourned 
^^^  meeting  at  Manchester,  to  be  held  on  such  days  in  October  next  as  shall  be 
^^^tjged  by  the  Comihittee,  in  concert  with  brethren  in  that  town." 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  John  Blackburn ;  and 
^^**t  cordially  adopted : — 

I^^X.  '*  That  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  the  assembly  are  hereby  presented  to  its 
^^iMrman,  the  Rev.  John  Burnet,  for  hii  very  able  and  successful  services  in  pre- 
^**ig  over  all  its  proceedings." 
,    ^o  which  the  Chairman  having  made  a  most  happy  and  effective  reply,  the  meet- 
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Annual  Meeting  or  the  Conorboational  Union  of  Scotland. 

The  meetings  connected  with  the  Thirty-third  AnniTersary  of  this  InstitutioB 
were  held  in  Glasgow  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the  Ist,  2nd,  and 
3rd  of  April,   1845.     On  Tuesday  forenoon,  the  Committee  of  the  Theological 
Academy  met  in  the  class-room,  behind  Nile-street  Chapel,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  the  temporary  arrangements  which  had  been  made  regarding  some  of  the 
departments  of  tuition,  should  be  continued  during  the  ensuing  year.    It  was  alio 
thought,  that  students  received  into  the  academy  should  be  young  men  who  had 
already  made  some  progress  in  various  branches  of  learning.    For  securing  this, 
various  plans  were  suggested,  and  it  was  ultimately  referred  to  a  sub-committee  to 
draw  up  and  print  regulations  to  be  circulated  for  the  mature  consideration  of  the 
friends  of  the  academy,  against  the  next  annual  meeting.    At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  that  day,  the  public  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  academy  was  held  in 
Albion-street  Chapel — Mr.  W.  Wardlaw  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  having  reid  the 
report  for  the  past  year,  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  RosseU,  Mr. 
Macrae,  Mr.  Bewglass,  deputy  from  the  Congregational  Union  of  Ireland,  lod 
Mr.  Hercus.    Dr.  Wardlaw  and  Mr.  Thomson,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  exprened 
their  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  the  students,  and  trusted 
that  their  amiable  deportment  and  commendable  progress  might  be  taken  si  the 
pledge  of  future  eminence  and  usefulness. 

Preliminary  Meeting  or  the  Union. — On  Wednesday,  the  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  in  Nicholson-street  Chapel,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  at  which  John  Gibson,  Esq.  presided.  After  devotional  serrices,  moch 
business  was  transacted,  in  a  very  orderly  manner.  Mr.  Kinniburgh  gave  ia  > 
report  upon  the  subject  of  Historical  Memorials.  He  and  Mr.  Alexander  bad  bees 
appointed  to  procure  as  much  information  as  possible,  regarding  the  rise  and 
progress  of  each  church  connected  with  the  union,  that  so  the  labours  and  sufferiagi 
of  good  men  might  not  pass  into  oblivion  with  the  generation  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  that  the  developement  of  the  principles  dear  to  Congregationalists  might  be 
distinctly  traced  in  future  times.  Regret  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Kinnibiizgli»  that 
their  inquiries  for  this  purpose  had  not  been  promptly  and  fully  met.  Only  ^  ' 
sixty  churches,  after  repeated  application,  had  duly  responded,  and  it  was  felt  need- 
ful that  the  sub-committee  on  this  matter  should  be  continued  for  another  year. 
A  very  important  document  was  then  read,  regarding  chapel  truat  deedt.  Thii 
document,  which  was  exceedingly  clear  and  intelligible,  had  been  drawn  up  by  the 
esteemed  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  along  with  other  matter  contained  a  ftn> 
for  such  deeds  which,  with  slight  modification  to  suit  particular  cases,  might  be 
universally  and  most  advantageously  adopted.  Then  followed  a  report  froa 
J.  G.  Stuart,  Esq.,  upon  the  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  chapel  debU,  by  whidi  the 
meeting  was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  sum  of  £14,000  has  been  promised  in  the 
course  of  three  years — part  for  the  free  fund,  and  part  for  the  reserved.  Dr.  WarA>*i 
after  briefly  adverting  to  the  vagueness  of  the  present  rules  of  the  Union,  propo*^ 
that  a  sub-committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  new  and  more  definite  repUoHtMt  by 
which  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  institution  might  be  more  precisely  stated, 
and  more  readily  attained.  This  was  felt  by  all  to  be  needful,  and  aoeofdingfy 
mgreed  to, — ^the  regulations  to  be  submitted  for  approval  at  the  next  annual  meetiag* 

ji  European  MisHon, — Mr.  Alexander   took  the  opportunity  to  press  iqK*  thi 

brethren  then  present,  the  desirableness  and  importance  of  the  Congregttiow 

churches  in  Scotland  having  some  missions  abroad  as  well  aa  at  home.    He  refentd 

to  various  fields  which  might  with  great  propriety  be  entered  upon — but  ia  hii 

opinion  the  most  amiable  waa  l\ie  co\i\\si«.n.t  of  Europe.     He  mentioMd»  ^ 

throughout  Belgium,  Trance,  and  ^mVuetVand,  >^«t^  «%  ^n^itNasml  varioai  IHtk 
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hurdles,  holding  Bobstantially  the  same  Tiews  regarding  doctrine  and  church  order, 
irikh  the  Congregational  churches  in  this  country,  and  which  are  suffering  persecii> 
tion  on  this  Tery  account.  Their  poverty,  also,  he  represented  as  very  great.  Now, 
lie  thought  if  these  httle  churches  were  encouraged,  and  in  some  measure  aided,  it 
would  be  really  doing  a  great  good  to  them,  as  well  as  sustaining  a  number  of  out- 
potts  hy  which  Popery  might  be  very  effectively  assailed,  and  the  Gospel  spread 
irhere  it  is  greatly  needed.  He  mentioned,  that  he  contemplated  a  tour  in  these 
parts  during  the  ensuing  summer,  and  if  the  brethren  then  assembled  would 
nrthoffise  him  to  say  to  them  in  their  name,  "  God  speed,"  it  would  enable  him  in 
moe  measure  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  correspondence.  lie  also  wished, 
though  be  seemed  scarcely  to  hope,  that  he  might  be  allowed,  in  the  early  part  of 
ibe  summer,  to  visit  a  few  of  the  wealthier  churches — say,  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
nd  Dusdeo— for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  little  money  to  take  in  his  hand,  as  a 
Ndfisn  to  these  churches  of  the  interest  felt  in  their  welfare.  This  proposal  was 
feesartily  entered  into  by  Dr.  Russell  and  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this 
mijtki  proTe  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  interesting  department  of  exertion  by  the 
[congregational  churches  of  Scotland. 

Tba  Mbxting. — In  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  a  very  interesting  meeting  was 
hdd  in  the  Trades'  Hall,  when  several  hundreds  sat  down  to  tea.  The  duties  of 
ehsinnan  were  ably  discharged  by  Mr.  William  Milroy,  and  speeches  of  a  very 
■tiiring  character  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Dunfermline ;  Mr.  Kelly,  of 
Lmrpool,  deputy  £rom  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales;  Mr. 
Saowles,  of  LinUthgow ;  and  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh.  The  room  was  exceed- 
crowded,  and  the  utmost  interest  was  manifested  by  all  present,  even  to  the 


PvBLic  Bbxakfast. — At  nine  o'clock,  on  Thursday  morning,  there  was  a  public 
bnik£nt  in  the  Assembly  rooms,  at  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  presided.  At  this  meeting 
Ml  Cnllen  brought  forward  a  statement  of  the  WidowM*  Fttnd,  which  was  highly 
Nti^Ktory.  He  mentioned  that  there  are  at  present  fourteen  receiving  the  benefit 
of  the  fond.  The  annual  expenditure  is  about  £\bO — the  income  between  two  and 
three  hundred.  He  also  intimated  to  the  meeting  that  the  Rev.  Francis  Dick  had 
gbca  over  to  the  fund  the  sum  of  dS700,  upon  terms  exceedingly  advantageous  to 
the  institution. 

Bl  Wardlaw  having  vacated  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  a 
VotioB,  psoposed  for  the  adoption  of  the  meeting  the  following  admirable  petition  to 
piriiiiiient  against  the  proposed  additional  grant  to  Maynootk  College,  This  petition, 
it  VIS  agreed,  should  be  sent  as  the  petition  of  the  Congregational  Ministers  of 
Scotland,  but  it  was  strongly  advised  that  the  same,  or  something  similar,  be  sent 
^HthoQt  delay  from  each  congregation  connected  with  the  Union. 

That,  as  consistent  Protestant  Dissenters,  holding  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  ipiritual  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  secular  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and 
Wfiag  themselves  clean  hands  in  regard  to  the  matter  complained  of,  your  Petition- 
in  eoBsdentiously  object  to  all  state  endowment  of  rehgion,  as  a  confounding  of  the 
liOfinees  of  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  both,  asd  as 
^li^jing  the  false  and  slanderous  assumption  of  the  incompetency  of  true  religion, 
^■Ithoirt  inch  adventitious  aid,  to  support  itself. 

That  they  object  to  such  endowment,  when  extended  to  various  and  opposite 
^yitOM  of  religion,  as  being,  in  aggravation  of  their  general  objection,  calculated  to 
•ad  foster  in  the  pubhc  mind  the  mischievous  impression  that,  in  the 
of  men  in  power,  religion  is  a  mere  engine  of  civil  policy,  regarded  solely  in 
^politfcal  bearings,  and  deriving  its  chief  or  only  value  from  its  subserviency  to 
ikit  ii  hiiBitaly  infBrior  to  itself . 

V,  ■•  VOL.  IS.  ^  Q 
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That  they  ohject  to  it  when  restricted  to  any  one  form  of  faith  and  wonliip, 
involying  the  gross  moral  and  political  injustice  of  taxing  the  resources,  aad 
ing  the  consciences  of  all  classes  of  the  community  for  the  exclaaiTe  benefit  of 
privileged    sect;     it   being,  in   their  judgment,    equally  iniquitous  thai 
Catholics  should  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  Protestantism,  or  Proteftanta    | 
the  maintenance  of  Popery,  or  any  one  section  of  Protestants  for  the  maintenance 
another. 

That  an  announcement  haying  been  made,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's 
ment,  of  an  intention,  not  to  continue  merely,  but  to  augment  and  render  permaner^ot 
the  annual  grant  from  the  treasury  of  this  Protestant  country  to  the  Popish  Coll^^pe 
of  Maynooth, — ^they  do,  most  solemnly  and  earnestly,  give  their  voioe  against  tocts-  * 
measure,  as  superadding  to  the  evils  before  enumerated  the  appropriation  of  fundi  '^ 
which  they,  in  common  with  their  fellow-countrymen,  contribute,  and  of  whic^^ 
through  their  support  and  aggrandisement  of  a  system  which,  in  conscience,  tlv  ^ 
regard,  not  as  Christian,  but  as  anti-Christian, — a  system  of  perilous  and  destractK  "*v 
error, — and  a  system  of  spiritual  despotism  and  monopoly  of  salvation,  every  page-  of 
whose  history  reads  a  warning  to  all  friends  of  freedom,  civil  or  religious,  in  Burc^i^IK 
and  throughout  the  world,  to  beware  of  both  the  guilt  and  the  danger  of  contribntij^Bigi 
in  any  way  or  in  any  degree,  to  it  consolidation  and  extension. 

Mr.  Ingram  then  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  meeting 
the  subject  of  American  slavery.    The  terms  of  this  memorial  required  some 
tion,  and  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  make  the  changes  recommended, 
forward  it  to  the  American  churches. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Aberdeen,  next  proposed  a  petition  to  both  houses  of  ptrlianaeat, 
for  the  abolition  ofunivernty  testSf  which  was  unanimously  adopted.  This  busiiacif 
having  occupied  the  meeting  till  near  the  hour  for  the  sermon,  those  preseat 
adjourned  to  Nile-street  Chapel,  where  an  admirable  sermon  was  preached  by  t^ 
Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Liverpool,  from  Ps.  cxxvi.  6,  upon  the  nature  of  the  wvrk  in 
which  the  people  of  God  are  called  to  engage,  the  disposition  in  which  that  wori^ 
should  be  performed,  and  the  results  which  may  be  expected  to  follow. 

Public  Meeting  of  the  Union. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregstioa*! 
Union  took  place  on  Thursday  Evening,  at  six  o'clock,  in  Dr.  Wardlaw's  Chtp^ 
which  was  filled  with  a  highly-respectable  audience.    The  chair  was  ooeapied  by 
W.  P.  Paton,  Esq.    After  singing  the  hundredth  psalm,  a  prayer  was  offered  up  bT 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Black,  of  Dunkeld.    The  Chairman  having  delivered  a  shoit  adJit** 
Mr.  Swan,  the  Secretary,  read  the  annual  report  of  the  Directors,  which  cootiiB^^ 
much  interesting  information  respecting  the  operations  of  the  Union.    The 
for  the  year,  it  appeared,  was  JS1863,  of  which  JS689  had  been  distributed 
twenty-nine  churches  requiring  aid.  The  same  sum  had  been  granted  for  itinefiiide^* 
and  £164  to  the  support  of  preachers  in  destitute  districts.    It  was  stated  that  th^^ 
were  upwards  of  forty  churches  requiring  aid,  and  that  of  these  churches  few  had 
income  of  more  than  £50  a-year. 

Dr.  Russell,  of  Dundee,  moved,  and  Mr.  Young,  of  Garliaston,  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Thomson,  of  Nile-st.  Chapel,  moved  the  next  resolution  in  a  long  and  eloqio^^ 
speech,  which  we  are  precluded  from  inserting  from  want  of  space.    The  resohrta'^ 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Stevens. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  said,  he  had  a  very  pleasing  duty  to  perfonn — ^to  iatrodnee    ^^ 
them  two  distinguished  strangers,  the  Rev.  John  Kelly,  the  representatiTe 
delegate  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Rev.  — > 
glass,  for  the  Congregational  Union  of  Ireland.    He  then  referred  to  the  Im^^ 
which  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  had  conflBiTed  upon  thit  eonBliTf  ^ 
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he  rejoiced  to  say  that  for  some  years  it  had  not  stood  alone.  He  spoke  of  the 
same  beneficial  results  having  flowed  from  the  estabUshment  of  the  Congregational 

Union  of  England  and  Wales.    He  had  been  at  the  annaal  meetings  of  that  body, 

and  a  scene  of  greater  moral  grandeur,  so  large  an  assembly  of  piety  and  talent, 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  congregated  together  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  our  own  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  he  had 
never  been  privileged  to  witness.  With  regard  to  Ireland,  though  there  they 
formed  but  a  small  body,  yet  he  tristed  for  a  day  of  grace  to  Ireland  in  this  as  in 
other  respects.  After  some  further  remarks,  the  Rev.  Doctor  moved  a  resolution — 
That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  the  representative 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  for  his  admirable  sermon ;  and 
that  they  hail  his  appearance  here,  along  with  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bewglass,  the 
representative  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Ireland,  with  peculiar  delight,  and 
express  their  warmest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  two  institutions  represented  by 
these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Edinburgh,  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  the  two  strangers  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  expressed 
the  good  wishes  of  the  meeting  towards  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  bodies  vnth 
which  they  were  connected,  and  also  towards  them  personally. 

Messrs.  KeUy  and  Bewglass  having  acknowledged  the  vote, 

Mr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh,  moved  the  following  resolution :  "  That  this 
meeting,  while  recognising  the  obligation  resting  upon  Christians  and  Christian 
churches  to  use  all  the  means  which  God  may  put  within  their  reach  for  the  promo- 
tion  of  his  cause  and  kingdom,  and  to  use  them  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  persever- 
ance, and  devotedness, — would  express  their  deep  and  solemn  conviction  that  it  is 
God's  own  inalienable  and  sole  prerogative  to  grant  success, — that  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  required  to  render  human  instrumentality  effectual  for  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  as  well  as  for  the  edification  of  believers, — and  that  the  promise  of 
Divine  influence  to  accompany  and  give  efiiciency  to  the  means  of  Divine  appointment, 
is  the  grand  encouragement  to  the  labourer  that  he  shall  not  spend  his  strength  for 
nought ; — that,  therefore,  earnest  prayer  for  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
believing  expectation  that  the  blessing  shall  not  be  withheld,  should  go  along  with 
the  diligent  employment  of  the  means." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  New  Lanark,  and  agreed  to 
unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  the  Chairman  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair ; 
and  honourable  mention  wa^  made  of  the  kind  hospitality  which  the  brethren  in 
Glasgow  had  on  this  occasion  extended  to  strangers  from  the  country.  After  prayer 
and  praise,  the  meeting  separated  at  about  eleven  o'clock. — Abridged  from  the 
Olatgow  Argut, 

The  Derbyshire  Congregational  Union  held  its  anniversary  at  Helper,  on 
April  22nd  and  23rd.  The  attendance  of  ministers  and  messengers  was  good.  On 
Tuesday,  after  an  hour  devoted  to  prayer  for  the  presence  and  blessing  of  God  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  the  afternoon  was  occupied  in  transacting  a  portion 
of  the  business  of  the  Union ;  and  in  the  evening,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Brown,  of  Derby, 
preached  from  Matt.  xL  5, — The  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  On 
Wednesday  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  ministers  and  messengers  assembled  for 
prayer :  the  time  from  nine  to  eleven  was  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  Union ;  after  which  the  Rev.  T.  Gawthom,  of  Derby,  preached  from  1  Tim. 
iii  15,  on  the  adaptation  of  Congregational  principles,  and  the  comparative  apti- 
tude of  dependent  and  independent  churches  to  secure  the  purity  and  the  difi^ision 
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of  primitiYe  C]|rittiaiiity.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  then 
at  which  the  fcev.  T.  R.  Gawthome,  the  venerable  pastor  of  the  church  at 
presided.    In  the  afternoon,  the  remaining  business  of  the  Union  was  complet- 
And  in  the  evening,  three  addresses  were  delivered, — On  the  qualifications  essen 
to  church-membership,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Christie — The  duty  of  members  to  att 
church  meetings,  by  Rev.  T.  Atkin — On  the  causes  why  many  who  hear  the  G< 
remain  in  a  state  of  religious  indecision,  by  th^  Rev.  T.  Newnea. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  a  petition  to  Parliament  against  all  grants  of  pv^>^||, 
money  to  religious  communities,  was  adopted ;  and  the  Rev.  T.  Gawthome 
notice,  that  at  the  next  general  meeting  he  will  propose,  "  That  no  minister 
pating  in  the  public  taxes,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Regium  Donum^  sh^U    i^^ 
allowed  any  assistance  from  the  funds  of  this  Union ;  and  that  the  Congregat JoniJ 
Fund  Board  in  London,  and  the  committee  of  the  Associate  Fund,  be  respectfully  re- 
quested to  take  into  their  consideration  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  similar  mohjtioEk-" 
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Since  our  last,  two  important  gatherings  have  been  held  in  the  metropolis  oo  tUs 
great  national  question :  the  former  was  convened  by  the  Central  Anti>Msyn<K>^ 
Committee,  and  was  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  Strsnd,  o^ 
Wednesday  the  30th  of  April,  and  three  following  days, — the  latter  was  oonTe^^ 
by  a  provisional  Committee  of  Dissenters,  to  express  the  grounds  on  which  Diiseat;^^* 
opposed  the  Bill,  and  was  held  in  Crosby  Hall,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  iS^J 
21st  and  22nd. 

At  the  former.  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  Bart.,  presided ;  and  the  Rev.  itf^^ 
Burnet  was  called  to  the  chair  at  the  latter. 

The  following  analysis  will  show  the  importance  of  the  former  meeting  >« 

The  number  of  places  fi*om  which  deputies  have  presented  themselves,  is  411. 

The  number  of  deputies  is  1325. 

The  number  of  places  out  of  the  411  which  have  representatives  in  the 
Commons,  is  120. 

The  number  of  deputies  from  the  120  places  amounts  to  769. 

The  number  of  deputies  from  London  and  suburbs  (included  in  769)  187. 

From  Scotland,  there  were  representatives,   eight  places: — Aberde^ 
Edinburgh,  Greenock,  Leith,  Perth,  Stirling,  Wick. 

From  Wales,  five:  Carmarthen,  Denbigh,  Haverfordwest,  Merthyr Tydvil, I 

Ireland : — ^Dublin,  Fermanagh  County,  Tralee,  Tyrone  County. 

Never  in  the  history  of  British  conferences  has  there  been  such  an  assembly 
vened,  and  never  did  gentlemen  of  such  divers  opinions  and  interests  deliberate 
such  entire  cordiality,  and  unity  of  judgment  and  of  feeling,  and  which  was  caMf 
interrupted  for  an  hour  by  circumstances  to  which,  at  pruent,  we  shall  not  90^ 
particularly  allude.    The  Dissenting  Conference  was  also  large,  and  we  are  hsppy  ^ 
hear  that  the  Protestant  ground  of  opposition  was  faithfully  advocated,  as  wiB  ^ 
that  based  on  the  voluntary  principle. 

As  the  proceedings  of  both  assemblies  are  in  the  press,  vre  shall  reserve  oanA^^ 
for  a  more  extended  notice  of  them  when  they  are  published,  espedsUy  asaltf^ 
is  about  to  assemble  in  Dublin. 

All  the  opponents  of  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill  are  agreed  to  addrfli  ^ 
Queen  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  miBBtP^ 
will  be  forwarded  in  great  numbers  from  every  part  of  the  empire. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
The  Editor's  absence  from  England  compels  the  postponement  of  tht  'Bn* 
Notes,"  &c. 
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PHB  CONGREGATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  COUNCILS 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

I  the  Bobject  of  County  Associations  and  District  Unions  is 
Qg  increased  attention  amongst  our  churches,  we  think  it  de- 
e  to  reprint  the  following  essay  from  a  valuable  American  quar- 
joumal,  called  The  New  Englander,  (Part  X.  April,  1845,)  that 
itders  may  haye  before  them  the  system  observed  by  our  brethren 
nr  England,  and  the  reasons  by  which  it  is  sustained.  It  is 
dy  necessary  to  add,  that  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  com- 
1  to  the  approval  of  all  its  details  by  this  republication. — Editor.] 

9reii  a  neceMityfor  ecclesiastical  bodies  more  extended  than  single 

A.  church  of  Christ  sustains  important  relations  to  all  other 
het,  and  to  the  church  universal,  in  addition  to  its  peculiar  ties  to 
rn  members.  If  the  direct  end  of  its  organisation  is  the  due  regu- 
and  training  of  its  own  members,  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
and  holiness,  the  ultimate  end  of  it,  to  which  this  first  end  is 
rrient,  is  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world, 
elfare  of  the  church  universal.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
ehnrch,  like  each  individual,  is  but  a  member  of  the  body  of 
t  Hence  it  is  bound  indissolubly  to  that  body  and  to  all  its 
>ert.  Its  prosperity  and  peace  are  in  a  high  degree  identified 
theirs.  For  it  is  divinely  ordered ;  so  that  of  necessity  the  mem- 
ihould  have  the  same  care  one  for  another,  and  whether  one  mem- 
offier,  all  suffer  with  it;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the 
wn  rejoice  with  it.  1  Cor.  lii.  25,  26. 
t.  Tot.  IS.  3  a 
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Hence,  while  the  first  and  immediate  concern  of  erery  church       ] 
with  its  own  members,  its  obligations  do  not  terminate  with  them.        ] 
has  still  higher  relations,  and  owes  still  higher  duties  to  the  whole  bod^ 
of  Christ.     Nor  can  it  sunder  these  ligaments,  or  disown  this  relation 
ship,  without  at  the  same  time  committing  suicide.     As  well  migbt  a 
member  of  the  human  body  undertake  to  subsist  and  act  for  itself 
alone,  refusing  to  help  or  be  helped  by  its  fellow-members.     The  verjr 
attempt  to  appropriate  its  whole  life  to  itself,  or  its  own  exclusive  wel- 
fare, would  sever  it  from  the  common  spring  of  life,  torn  from  wbicb 
none  can  live.     So  is  it  with  the  body  of  Christ  and  its  membeFS. 
And  it  is  well  observed  by  Owen,  that  a  church  which  isolates  itself 
from  other  evangelical  churches,  is  a  body  to  which  it  is  dangeroiu  for 
any  person  to  commit  his  soul. 

Thus  arises  a  twofold  necessity  for  communion  and  concert  of 
churches,  involving  of  course  ecclesiastical  bodies  more  extended  th*n 
single  congregations  of  believers. 

1 .  They  are  needed  for  the  care  of  those  common  interests  which 
affect  the  well-being  of  the  whole  body,  not  less  than  of  its  single  mem- 
bers. It  is  one  of  the  clearest  of  all  axioms  in  secular  as  well  as  reh- 
gious  affairs,  that  all  who  are  affected  by  given  measures^  should  have  t 
share  in  their  management.  Quod  tangit  omnes,  debet  ab  ommbus 
tractari.  Things  which  relate  to  the  common  defence,  welfare,  W" 
peace  of  the  churches,  and  in  which  agreement  is  of  the  higheit 
moment  to  all  and  each  of  them,  should  be  adjusted  by  a  cornino* 
council  representing  all,  and  not  by  the  caprice  of  single  chnrcbe*' 
The  good  which  they  are  all  bound  to  promote,  the  evil  which  thefir^ 
all  bound  to  resist,  they  may  manage  with  far  greater  efficiency  tad 
success  in  combined  than  separate  action.  United,  they  stand  agaiiM* 
all  assaults  ;  divided,  they  are  an  easy  prey  to  foes  within  and  without 
The  preservation  and  promotion  of  sound  doctrine,  the  increase  m^ 
propagation  of  religion,  the  suppression  of  error,  discord,  and  ^ 
vfdling  sins,  obviously  require  their  united  action. 

2.  Various  cases  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  affiiirs  of  a  nng^ 
church,  which  either  deeply  affect  other  churches  in  their  coDtc* 
quences,  or  are  beyond  the  ability  of  the  churches  in  which  they  oeco' 
to  issue  safely  without  assistance  from  sister  churches.  The  lettl^ 
ment  and  dismission  of  pastors  require  the  counsel  and  assistance  o* 
other  churches  on  both  these  grounds.  Cases  of  discipline,  eith<^ 
because  they  are  weighty  or  complex  in  their  own  nature,  or  on  accouH* 
of  the  obstinate  dissensions  they  engender,  or  because  the  person  ceo* 
sured  insists  that  he  is  oppressed,  it  may  be  absolutely  indispensable  t* 
submit  to  a  higher  court  for  advice,  before  they  can  he  issued  w* 
safety.  In  such  emergencies  it  is  the  duty  of  a  church  to  ask,  lod  * 
its  associate  churches  to  render  the  requisite  aaaistance,  to  be  hdpc^ 
of  their  joy,  without  lording  it  over  their  faith. 
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Tbvtt  it  is  clear  that  the  great  ends  of  church  organisation  cannot 
realised,  without  the  action  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  more  extended 
an  Biogle  churches,  and  capable  of  reaching  those  churches  them- 
Ivci,  80  far  as  to  further  their  individual  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
nder  them  tributary  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ. 
Any  system  of  church  polity,  therefore,  which  does  not  make  ade- 
uUe  provision  for  this  purpose,  is  so  far  forth  vitiated  by  a  radical 
^ect.  A  BjTstem  which  claims  adoption,  should  not  only  show  itself 
lipted  to  the  internal  regimen  of  single  churches,  but  also  well  fitted 
^  bring  into  exercise  the  communion  of  churches  in  all  needful  com- 
bed ecclesiastical  action.  It  must  provide  ecclesiastical  bodies,  con- 
rtnted  by  a  union  of  churches,  which  are  competent  to  promote  the 
ace,  purity,  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  body  ;  to  "  provide  for  the 
>inmon  defence,  and  promote  the  general  welfare."  We  believe  it  can 
s  ihown  that  no  system  of  church  government  secures  these  ends  so 
^  as  the  Congregational. 

Congregationalism  reaches  these  objects  by  means  of  councils  formed 
fa  union  of  churches,  each  of  which  chooses  one  lay  delegate  to  attend^ 
•grther  with  its  pastor,  who  is  always  a  member  ex  officio.  These 
>Qndl8  may  be  either  standing  bodies  to  attend  to  all  cases  within 
W>r  circuit,  as  in  Connecticut ;  or  occasional,  selected  and  formed  for 
*h  successive  case,  and  dissolved  when  it  is  issued.  Of  the  compara- 
^  merits  of  standing  and  occasional  councils,  we  shall  treat  hereafter, 
^t  We  have  described  the  general  character  of  those  bodies,  which,  on 
^  Congregational  system,  transact  such  ecclesiastical  business  as  is 
•yond  the  province  or  ability  of  particular  churches.  And  it  is  main- 
^^,  that  on  a  general  view,  aside  from  a  minute  survey  of  their 
*king8,  they  are  eminently  scriptural  and  rational. 
*•  They  are  scriptural.  The  only  example  recorded  in  the  New 
*^nient  of  any  ecclesiastical  body  more  extensive  than  a  particular 
^'ttch  and  its  officers,  is  found  in  Acts  xv.  Here  it  appears  that  the 
^^fch  at  Antioch  was  annoyed  with  a  contention  about  circumcision, 
"j^h  it  could  not  of  itself  compose.  They  determined  to  send  to  the 
•^es  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  for  advice  on  the  question.  From  the 
^^t  of  this  council,  verses  22,  23,  it  appears  that  the  brethren  of  the 
•^h  were  joined  with  the  apostles  and  elders,  in  deliberating  upon 
'*  deciding  this  question.  This  case  is  the  more  striking  and  con- 
"•J^,  88  to  the  place  which  the  brethren  should  have  in  these  coun- 
■»  irom  the  fact  that  the  apostles  were  present.  Great  as  were  their 
^'^^ts  in  the  planting  and  organising  of  churches,  it  appears  that  after 
*•*  churches  attained  a  settled  state,  they  assumed  no  exclusive 
**kority  or  rule  over  them.  Much  less,  then,  can  such  a  prerogative 
^  ^Conceded  to  their  pretended  successors,  or  to  inferior  church  officers. 
^  eiample,  therefore,  is  our  Divine  warrant  for  resorting  to  councils 
^  ^Hspoie  of  whatever  lies  beyond  the  province  of  single  churches,  and 
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for  composing  such  councilB  of  miniBten  and  people,  as  two  co-es 
nate,  mutually  poising,  hannomous  powers. 

2.  This  is  agreeable  to  reason.  It  accords  with  first  principiea^ 
applied  in  all  analogous  cases.  All  well-constructed  govenunents  wlu 
preserve  the  golden  mean  of  liberty  regulated  by  laws,  between  (i 
ruinous  extremes  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  are  oompoaed  of  difietei 
powers  which  represent  the  different  parties  in  interest.  These  balti^ 
each  other,  and  thus  prevent  all  extreme  and  oppressive  measures.  1 
the  doings  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  ministers  and  churches  have  eadi. 
great  and  palpable  stake.  How  reasonable,  then,  that  they  both  pir4 
cipate  equally  in  their  proceedings !  Guarding  the  righta  and  intei 
of  all,  it  secures  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  great  common 

Withal,  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  in  partieoft 
churches,  are  thus  carried  out  into  higher  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
each  case  the  ministry  and  brethren  co-operate  in  its  administration* 

Finally,  this  construction  of  councils  furnishes  the  highest  secui't 
that  the  choice,  wisdom,  and  piety  of  the  churches  will  be  collacta 
and  brought  to  manage  her  great  and  weighty  concerns,  lliey  m 
composed  of  pastors,  the  chosen  spiritual  guides  of  the  churches,  nr 
give  themselves  wholly  to  these  things,  and  of  representatives  of  t 
people,  who  will  ordinarily  be  chosen  on  account  of  their  snpex^ 
fitness  to  transact  such  business. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  power  of  these  councils,  and  the  extent 
which  their  decisions  are  binding  upon  churches. 

The  decisions  of  Congregational  councils  are  advisory^  and  fur  iki 
reason  of  most  salutary  efficacy. 

Here  we  find  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Congregationalism.  Am,  i 
states,  that  is  the  best  government  which  secures  the  just  rights  tfK 
liberties  of  the  subject  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  supremacy  of  lav  m^ 
order  on  the  other ;  so  in  ecclesiastical  pohty,  the  great  problem  ii^  ^ 
preserve  the  rights  of  conscience  and  Christian  liberty  inviolate  on  tlv 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  preserve  truth,  holiness,  and  unity  in  tb 
churches.  We  believe  that  no  men  who  live,  or  have  lived,  have  »M 
tered  this  problem  so  well  as  our  Puritan  fathers :  that  they  nnde^ 
stood  the  Lord's  way,  and  therefore  the  true  way,  of  guarding  ci^^ 
interest,  without  detriment  to  the  other,  and  of  bringing  both  to  tk^ 
utmost  perfection. 

According  to  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  Congr^tionalisiB,  tt 
decisions  of  councils  are  advisory,  and  not  absolutely  binding  if^ 
particular  churches  without  their  own  consent.  That  the  Scriptv^ 
warrant  the  assumption  of  no  more  than  advisory  powers  by  council 
appears — 

1.  From  the  fact  that  supreme  authority,  under  Christ,  in  Mt^ 
of  discipline,  is  conferred  upon  the  churches.  Matt.  xviiL  17)1  ^ 
T.  5,  13. 
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2.  The  apostles  did  not  assame  dominion  over  the  faith,  but  were 
only  helpers  of  the  joy  of  the  churches.  It  may  well  be  concluded 
that  such  dominion  is  denied  to  all  subsequent  and  inferior  ecclesiasti- 
cal persons  and  bodies.  It  is  their  office  to  help  the  joy  and  further 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  churches,  but  not  to  rule  over  them. 

3.  The  result  of  the  council  already  adverted  to.  Acts  xv.,  authorises 
this  same  conclusion.  The  form  of  their  result  is  more  like  the  deli- 
Yery  of  an  opinion  than  a  mandate.  And  yet  it  is  not  mere  advice,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  It  does  not  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  parties  advised,  as  the  same  counsel  would  if  it  came  from 
any  indifferent  or  accidental  source.'"  It  is  counsel  given  in  God's 
appointed  way,  by  those  to  whom  he  has  committed  the  office  of 
expounding  his  word,  and  helping  the  churches  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
his  will  in  such  cases.  As  such,  it  is  to  be  solemnly  weighed  and  cor- 
dially welcomed,  with  a  predisposition  to  abide  by  it,  until  it  is  proved 
to  be  nnscriptural.  The  presumption  is,  that  it  is  the  voice  of  God, 
until  the  contrary  is  plainly  proved.  This  being  so,  all  doubts  on  the 
part  of  the  churches  turn  in  favour  of  the  ascendency  of  the  council's 
advice.  And  since  the  very  summoning  of  a  council  by  a  church  implies 
some  degree  of  doubt,  the  probability  ever  is,  that  the  advice  of  the 
council  will  prevail.  In  questions  of  mere  prudence  or  expediency,  it 
ought  always  to  be  decisive.  When  conscientious  objections  to  its 
advice  are  entertained,  that  advice  may  properly  be  rejected,  till  these 
scruples  are  removed,  which  is  almost  always  accomplished.  Hence, 
in  theory  and  in  practice,  their  decisions  have  a  paramount  and  con- 
trolling influence,  with  as  rare  exceptions  as  the  friction  arising  from 
human  depravity  occasions  under  any  system  whatever.  And  this 
acquiescence  of  the  churches  is  the  more  perfect,  because  it  is  volun- 
tary, and  not  forced  upon  them,  against  their  own  conscientious  con- 
victions. While  this  system  provides  for  general  order  and  unity,  of 
the  most  precious,  because  most  cordial  kind,  it  leaves  the  liberty  and 


*  The  only  seeming  exception  to  this  view  of  the  power  of  councils  is  found  in 
the  Saybrook  Articles.  Art.  V.  declares,  that  the  decision  of  the  council  "  shall  be 
a  final  issue,  and  all  parties  shall  sit  down  and  be  determined  thereby."  But  while 
such  is  the  letter  of  these  Articles,  the  great  principle  of  Congregationalism  which 
we  have  declared,  has  for  the  most  part  ruled  in  practice,  especially  since  the  first 
half-century  of  the  existence  of  the  platform.  The  churches  of  Connecticut  have  taken 
these  Articles  as  the  general  basis  of  their  system,  without  a  strict  observance  of 
every  clause.  While  consociations  see  that  their  decisions  are  not  trifled  with,  and 
are  almost  uniformly  successful  in  procuring  the  acquiescence  of  the  churches  in  them, 
yet  they  no  more  than  occasional  councils  compel  the  churches  to  accept  them, 
against  their  conscientious  convictions.  Nor  do  they  pass  sentence  of  non-commu- 
nion for  such  refusal,  unless  in  those  clear  cases  of  persistence  in  anti-christian 
heresy  or  malpractice,  which  would  exscind  from  the  fellowship  of  all  Congregational 
chnrcKes. 


to  do  or  sanction  what  their  consciences  condemn,  what  the} 
to  be  clearly  wrong,  and  forbidden  by  the  word  of  Ood.  Thus 
provision  is  made  for  Christian  liberty  and  purity,  which  is  the  i 
ive  glory  of  our  system,  viz.  that  whenever  a  church  deems  tb 
of  a  council  clearly  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  it  is  left  tm 
back  upon  that  first  principle  of  all  religion,  that  wb  ought  i 
God,  rather  than  man.  Any  ecclesiastical  system  which  d 
shape  ilself  into  harmony  with  this  great  principle,  is  est 
vicious.*  The  advantages  of  this  feature  of  Congregationalis 
tiply,  the  farther  they  are  traced. 

1 .  Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  regulation  of  those  mi 
common  interest  which  concern  the  churches  at  large,  and  c 
affiiirs  of  particular  churches,  to  the  settlement  of  which  the; 
are  inadequate.  Councils  are  the  organs  through  which  thi 
brotherhood  of  churches  declares  its  judgment  to  single  church 
the  body  of  Christ  guides  its  separate  members  in  orderly  « 
monious  action.  Although  it  stops  short  of  lording  it  over  t 
sciences  of  men,  it  is  yet  no  less  efficient  than  other  systems  of 
polity,  which  wield  this  imperial  authority.  It  is  efiScient,  be 
is  God's  way,  and  is  therefore  made  mighty  through  him. 
e£Bcient,  because  it  gains  the  conscientious,  cordial,  unforced 
of  those  who  are  thus  guided,  when  the  same  decision,  force 
them  by  absolute  authority,  might  provoke  hostility  and  m 
It  is  efficient,  because  it  is  *'  the  judgment  of  the  many,"  n 
ascertained  and  formally  expressed.  It  is  efficient,  because  in 
churches  have  been  more  blessed  with  order,  purity,  and  peac 
tlie  Congregational. 

2.  It  provides  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Although  the  retc 
tention  has  already  been  called  to  this  great  peculiarity,  its  imp 
warrants  a  further  notice  of  it.  At  this  point,  as  we  think,  o 
gregational  forefathers  displayed  a  more  thorough  and  delicate 
into  the  true  genius  of  Christianity,  than  any  who  lived  befa 
since  apostolic  times,  and  most  who  have  lived  after  them.  T 
science  must  be  untrammelled,  if  we  would  have  it  unperver 
undefiled.     It  must  be  held  in  direct  contact  and  commaoio 


*  In  confinnation  of  this  view  of  the  power  and  influence  of  coimcflii  I 
DiadpUnett  pp.  182,  183.  '*  It  is  an  acknowledged  principle  in  respect  Is^ 
that  they  possess  only  advisory  powers, — in  other  words,  their  decisioni  ats 
to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  men,  and  are  enforced  uMfX 
obligations.  *  ♦  ♦  Their  proper  business  is  to  give  light.  Nenitl 
those  by  whom  they  were  called  are  su])posed  to  have  been  sincere  in  tkdr. 
it  is  iocumbent  on  them  to  examine  (he  r  pinions  or  decisions  given,  vritk^ 
honest,  and  unprejudiced  m\iid«.  NsVtxi  Wen  temper  is  such,  they  wftf 
tf ad  good  reason  to  agree  w\t\i  t\it  coxoicW.'' 
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Ood,  and  be  uncoerced,  except  as  he  coerces  it.  As  it  enters  deeply 
into  the  parity  and  vigour  of  religion,  so  it  has  much  to  do  with  all 
freedom,  manliness,  and  dignity  of  character, — in  short,  with  the 
eieTstion  of  our  whole  nature.  The  extent  to  which  liberty  of  con- 
Kience  is  preserved  in  various  parts  of  Christendom,  is  a  pretty  exact 
lodez  to  the  whole  state  of  religion .  The  great  mass  of  church  politicians 
hsre  deemed  it  impossible  to  secure  this  freedom,  without  opening  the 
door  for  universal  anarchy  and  intolerable  confusion.  It  is  the  im* 
perishable  glory  of  our  Puritan  fathers,  that  they  solved  this  great 
problem  in  a  system  of  government  which  reconciles  freedom  of  con- 
■oence  with  order  and  unitv. 

^>  If  it  reconciles  the  just  liberties  of  particular  churches  with  the 
^^*Kire  of  the  whole  body,  it  no  less  reconciles  them  with  the  just 
''Sbts  and  liberties  of  individual  church  members.  Suppose,  for 
'ttmple,  that  a  church  member  be  excommunicated,  and,  as  he  deems, 
iQQQstly,  by  the  church  to  which  he  belongs :  he  may  refer  his  case, 
V  Appeal,  to  a  council  of  other  churches  and  their  pastors.  If  the 
BOQndl  decides  that  the  sentence  against  him  ought  to  be  revoked,  the 
^uich  will  probably  hear  this  advice,  and  act  accordingly.  But 
voold  it  be  otherwise, — should  they  deem  it  a  clear  case,  that  they 
^nnot  conscientiously  restore  the  supposed  offender  to  their  fellow- 
^p,  the  decision  of  the  council  does  not  absolutely  bind  them  :  for  it 
'  4  cardinal  principle,  that  councils,  being  human,  are  not  infallible, 
^t,  although  the  aggrieved  person  should  not  be  restored  by  this  par- 
■f^r  church,  he  has  gained  his  redress.  Any  other  church  may 
^Wfally,  and  without  offence,  receive  him,  on  the  ground  of  his 
Bqaittal  by  the  council.  Thus  the  mutual  rights  of  churches  and 
^viduals  are  beautifully  guarded  and  harmonised  by  this  scheme  of 
itine  wisdom. 

A,  This  scheme  of  church  polity  duly  combines  and  proportions  all 
tOK  ingredients  which,  in  human  governments,  are  found  to  produce 
l«  most  salutary  results.  Through  the  delegates  of  the  Cluristian 
Niple,  the  popular  and  representative  element  has  its  just  influence, 
^d  must  for  ever  prevent  any  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the 
Miitry,  and  stifle  in  the  germ  every  tendency  towards  uncontrolled 
'cnrchical  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ministry  can  guard  their 
*^  office  against  all  invasion  of  its  just  prerogatives.  They  form  an 
'^eUigent,  considerate,  and  conservative  body,  who  temper  crude  and 
^'Advised  movements  by  their  superior  knowledge,  and  infuse  into  the 
^ik  assembly  wisdom,  stability,  and  dignity.  So  far  as  judicial 
^^  devolves  upon  councils,  they  comprise  what  all  experience  has 
'^'^  to  be  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  right  and  justice,  a  body  pro- 
!$iiQally  learned  in  the  law,  and  a  jury  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
Kigy  is  complete  between  them  and  the  best-constituted  ViXxsoKa 
^^tnmeots. 
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'   Ohjeetkms  answered. 

1.  It  Ib  sometimes  objected   to  this  system*  that,  by  its  own 
fbssion,  it  is  powerless.     Repudiating  all  pretensions  to  aathority,  it 
gives  mere  advice,  which  all  men  are  at  liberty  to  give,  and  all  are 
at  liberty  to  reject.      It,  after  all,  leaves  the  unmly  to  do  as  they 
please.     May  not  any  man,  or  company  of  men,  give  advice,  vlietber 
organised  as  an  ecclesiastical  council  or  not  ?     In  reply,  let  at  t»k> 
has  not  any  one  power  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  and  press  Dinn^ 
truth  upon  the  conscience  ?     What  advantage,  then,  has  the  pretehioS 
of  the  regular  ministry  over  the  harangues  of  unordained  lecturen  ax»^ 
exhorters  ?     Simply  this,  that  the  ministry  is  an  ordinance  of  God  €c^ 
the  ''  perfecting  of  the  saints,  and  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ-" 
Being  divinely   instituted,   it  is   divinely   blest,    and  empowered    to 
**  commend  the  truth  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.- 
So  of  ecclesiastical  councils.     They  are,  as  we  have  already  sho«viBf 
God's  ordinance,  his  chosen  way  of  giving  light  to  the  ehurekei,  vJod 
guiding  them  in  the  paths  of  heavenly  wisdom.     Therefore  they  emj^ 
his  blessing,  when  rightly  conducted,  and,  however  frail  in  themselves* 
are  armed  with  that  excellency  of  power  which  is  of  God,  far  more 
potent  than  all  the  devices  of  human  wisdom,  all  the  mandates  €i 
lordly  authority.     So  far  as  their  workings  are  unmarred  by  hontfo 
depravity,  their  counsels  are  not  barren  or  impotent,  but  come  to  the 
churches,   ''not  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance."     1  Thess.  i.  .5.     Not  only  so,  bat  all 
incidental  influences  concur  to  give  them  efficacy.     They  come  with  a 
kindly  and  winning,  and  not  a  forbidding  or  provoking  aspect.    It  ^ 
the  nature  of  a  good  man  to  listen  to  a  serious  appeal  to  his  reasoBiii^ 
conscience,  when  he  would  revolt  at  a  peremptory  mandate  vUd^ 
forestalls  both.     Moreover,  the  weight  of  a  council's  decision  with  tb^ 
public  is  such,  that  a  church  cannot  refuse  submission  to  it,  withstf^ 
either  showing  strong  and  urgent  reasons  for  its  course,  or  fiMfeitiiiS 
the  confidence  and  favour  of  sister  churches.     Nor  is  this  a  wentf 
theoretical  view.     It  is  but  a  history  of  the  actual  ordinary  working  ^ 
Congregationalism.      The    councils  of  New  England  have  genenll^ 
obtained  as  much  deference  for  their  decisions  as  bishop  or  presbjttfy • 
and  have  been  quite  as  successful  in  promoting  order  and  unity,  ttuv^ 
and  godliness. 

2.  It  is  alleged  that  this  system  affords  no  sufficient  protedi^^ 
against  the  inroads  of  heresy  and  apostasy.  It  is  said,  that  if  i^^ 
church  or  churches  espouse  fatal  error,  or  uphold  flagrant  sin,  tbenti^ 
vigorous  remedy  we  can  apply,  is  to  advise  them  to  abandon  it ;  tb^ 
we  are  therefore  in  danger  of  nourishing  the  most  pestilential  htni^ 
or  sins  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  church,  with  no  effectual  power  ^ 
suppress  or  expel  them.  But  the  only  foundation  of  this  objeetio*  ^ 
ignorance.     There  is  an  ample  remedy  in  non-commnnioii.    V  * 
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ehurch,  after  due  kbour  for  its  recovery,  obstinately  persists  in  fatal 
heresy  or  sin,  it  is  the  phvilege  and  duty  of  other  churches  to  with- 
^v  fellowship  from  that  church,  and  thus  g;uard  themselves  against 
the  contagion.  They  are  to  withdraw  from  every  brother,  and  much 
BKve  from  every  congregation  of  brethren,  that  walketh  disorderly. 
^  indindual  churches  may  do  on  their  own  motion,  if  they  are 
^^oosQeooe-beand.  But  it  is  usual,  as  it  is  more  safe  and  becoming, 
to  forbear,  nntil  they  obtain  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  other 
cltQithes  represented  in  council.  Thus  the  orthodox  churches  of  New 
™gliDd  dealt  with  Socinianism,  and  purged  out  this  old  leaven,  which 
tAKAtened  to  leaven  the  whole  lump.  While  Congregationalism  has 
^  lemedy,  it  is  the  last  and  highest  that  can  be  had  under  any 
^7*tem  whatever,  which  does  not  enforce  spiritual  by  civil  penalties, 
*Qd  duurpen  their  pangs  with  the  trenchant  thong  of  persecution.  For 
^  ghostly  tyranny  it  is  now  too  late  to  contend. 

^t  it  may,  and  doubtless  will,  be  rejoined,  What  advantage  then 

''^''■'^ins  to  you,  on  the  score  of  liberty  of  conscience,  which  you  have 

*o  ardently  dwelt  upon,  as  one  of  the  crowning  merits  of  your  system  ? 

We  answer,  that  it  cannot  justly  be  called  an  invasion  of  the  liberties 

^  rights  of  any  body  of  men,  to  refuse  to  own  and  treat  them  as  a 

''^d  or  pure  church  of  Christ,  when  they  furnish  no  evidence  of 

"^>%  80,  but  plainly  show  themselves  to  be  incorrigible  apostates  from 

^  truth  and  holiness  of  the  Gospel.     But  between  this  wholly  anti- 

^hiiatian  state  and  a  condition  of  perfect  soundness  and  purity,  there 

^  %  broad  interspace,  in  which  are  various  degrees  of  error  and 

'^P^rfection,  blended  with  much   truth   and  feeling  ;    so  that  the 

'''^Udation  remains  firm,  although  the  building  has  much  that  is  crude 

*iMt  unsightly.     Churches  of  this  description  are  Christian  churches, 

^^   ao  to  be  accounted  and  treated,  and  therefore  to  be  welcomed 

**^x»g  the  brotherhood  of  churches,  notwithstanding  the  hay,  wood, 

''^  «tnbble,  which  deface  and  partially  hide  the  gold  and  silver  and 

''^^ous  stones.     Now  this  wide  range  of  imperfection  in  churches, 

l^^h,  while  it  mars  their  beauty  and  hinders  their  prosperity,  still 

r^  than  of  subverting  foundations  by  fundamental  and  fatal  error, 

^  Various  ways  comes  under  the  discipline  of  higher  ecclesiastical 

^^^^«s,  for  its  correction  and  removal.     But  if  these  councils  come  to 

"^     peccant  church  with  an  unconditional  mandate,  instead  of  an 

J^^^^al  to  reason  and  conscience,  does   it  not  provoke  resistance? 

^X^pose,  then,  it  be  disobeyed.     Suppose  the  church  say  they  cannot 

^  ^^nscience  comply  with  it.     It  is  clear  that,  in  this  case,  no  alter- 

l^^^e  remains,  but  to  excommunicate  the  offending  church  from  their 

T^^^ship,  for  a  scandalous  contempt  of  their  authority.     They  are 

V^'^ed  to  this  disastrous  issue,  no  matter  how  trivial  was  the  original 

^^  which  they  aimed  to  correct.      But  when  the  decision  of  a 

^K^cil  ia  in  ita  nature  advisory,  no  such  consequences  are  necessary^ 

^.  S.  TOt.  IX.  3   s 
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eTen  if  a  church  refuse  compliance.  No  contempt  is  implied  in  sueh 
a  refusal,  because  the  advice  was  not  imperatiye.  Hence  Congre- 
gationalism does  not  decapitate  churches  or  ministers,  or  rend  Chris- 
tian communions,  for  those  diversities  of  opinion  which,  in  real 
Christians,  are  incident  to  this  imperfect  state,  or  for  heresy  in  the 
bnd,  before  there  has  been  time  to  kill  or  cure  it.  A  little  reflection 
will  convince  all  that  it  is  owing  to  this  feature  of  our  church  poUty, 
that  the  union  of  Congregational  churches  has  survived  the  same 
causes  of  discord  which  rent  the  Presbyterian  cburch  into  two  hostile 
communions ;  a  disruption  which,  as  truth  and  peace  are  now  retom- 
ing,  most  of  our  Presbyterian  brethren  fervently  deplore. 

Thus  also  is  demolished  the  last  objection  to  Congregationalism,  vis. 
that  it  is  an  insufficient  bond  of  union.  It  unites  churches,  not  by 
chains  of  absolute  power,  which  are  easily  snapped  asunder,  and  if 
they  can  enforce  uniformity,  can  never  produce  unity ;  but  by  the 
most  potent  and  enduring  of  all  ties,  even  "  charity,  which  is  the  bond 
of  perfectness.**  Hence  there  is  always  the  endeavour,  and  generally 
successful  too,  to  **  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 
Repellent  influences  among  them  are  the  less  violent  and  divisive, 
because  they  are  not  held  in  perilous  contiguity,  or  sprung  to  their 
extremest  tension  by  the  strong  hand  of  absolute  authority.  The 
embers  of  discord  often  die  away,  simply  because  they  are  not  blown 
into  a  flame.  Moreover,  purely  local  and  personal  contentions  cannot 
spread  beyond  their  own  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  convulse,  and  per- 
haps divide,  the  entire  communion.  An  oflen ding  or  heretical  minister 
is  censured  or  deposed  by  his  own  association,  or  a  council  in  the 
neighbourhood.  His  case  is  at  an  end.  He  cannot  carry  it  up  to  an 
assembly,  or  conference,  or  convention  representing  the  entire  com- 
munion, and  of  course  cannot  spread  the  agitation  among  them.  We 
have  no  such  extended  bodies  wielding  supreme  powers,  and  present- 
ing an  arena  for  the  intrigues  of  ambition,  and  the  pugilism  of  party. 
H^ice  in  this  tempestuous  day,  the  Congregational  churches  are  at 
peace,  while  of  other  communions,  some  have  been  already  torn 
asunder ;  and  the  great  convocations  of  others,  attract  the  earnest 
gaze  of  the  world  at  their  fierce  contentions  ;  and  show  decided 
symptoms  of  their  speedy  dissolution.* 

Occasional  and  permanent  councils  compared. 

By  occasional  councils  we  mean  those  which  exist  only  for  singk 
cases.  The  parties  calling  them  determine  what  churches  and 
ministers  they  will  invite  to  meet  in  council  on  a  given  occasion.  If 
these  accept  the  invitation,  they  thus  constitute  the  council,  which 


*  The  reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  recent  division  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  that  still  later  of  the  Methodists,  and  to  the  distracted  and  threatemng 
conditioD  of  the  Episcopal  body.  -  ^ 
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im  with  the  occasion  that  called  it  into  being.  Thas  when 
rches  depend  upon  occasional  councils  for  advice  and  assistance^ 
r«  council  is  fonned  for  each  new  case,  and  so  formed  as  to  be  the 
tore  of  the  parties  seeking  its  advice. 

Permanent  councils,  technically  called  consociations,  are  formed  by  a 
aanent  confederation  of  churches  in  a  given  district.  All  the 
on  of  a  circle  of  churches  thus  confederated,  and  such  delegates 
he  churches  may  appoint,  (each  church  being  entitled  to  one,) 
titnte  a  consociation.  And  when  the  theory  of  this  system  is 
ilblly  carried  out,  no  other  councils  are  known,  but  all  "  cases 
^siastical,"  which  are  beyond  the  province  of  single  churches,  are 
ght  before  the  consociation.  As  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
ng  Congregational ists  on  this  subject,  some  advocating  permanent 
cithers  occasional  councils,  we  also  will  show  our  opinion. 
le  advantages  of  the  cousociational  system  are  claimed  by  its 
cates  to  be — 

That  it  affords  increased  security  for  impartiality  and  justice  in 
iceisions.  Occasional  councils  are  avowedly  the  creatures  of  the 
ict  consulting  them.  Such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  if  he  have 
liberty  of  choosing  his  own  judges,  he  will  select  those  who  are 
vn  to  be  favourable  to  his  side,  if  he  can  find  them.     In  all  ordi- 

cases,  in  which  contending  parties  appeal  for  the  settlement  of 
*  dispute,  or  a  church  desires  to  carry  a  point  however  wrong,  it 
be  neither  impossible  nor  difficult  to  find  ministers  enough  within 
ge  communion,  who  agree  with  them,  to  form  the  council. 
I  all  contentions,  therefore,  if  both  parties  agree  in  convoking  a 
lal  council,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  being  equally  divided,  in  which 
t  the 'quarrel  is  prolonged  and  aggravated,  instead  of  being  healed. 
le  council  be  ex  parte,  its  decision  of  course  will  have  little  weight 

the  party  that  refused  to  concur  in  calling  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
bimal  created  by  the  parties  appealing  to  it,  falls  far  below  one 
tituted  independent  of  them,  before  which  they  must  litigate  their 
Qtes,  if  they  litigate  them  at  all,  in  the  impartiality,  justness,  and 
jht  of  its  decisions.  So  in  another  class  of  cases,  which  involve  no 
entioDS,  the  superiority  of  consociations  is  manifest.  Suppose  a 
xh  desires  to  obtain  the  sanction  and  aid  of  a  council  in  settling  an 
mpetent,  irregular,  or  heretical  minister.  They  may  be  able,  by 
^  over  the  land,  to  conjure  up  a  council  of  congenial  spirits  who 

install  him  in  the  sacred  office,  when  an  impartial  council  of 
hbouring  churches  would  have  unanimously  discarded  him. 
■  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  fixed  councils  have  the  stronger  tendency 
'^rve  and  promote  soundness,  purity,  and  stability  in  the  ministry 

torches.  They  form  a  stronger  enclosure  around  the  flock  of 
^  and  leave  fewer  avenues  through  which  grievous  wolves  can 
V  in  to  destroy  them. 
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3.  It  must  be  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  excel  OGcaaional 
oils  in  dignity  of  character  and  accuracy  of  proceeding.     A  atan^jj^ 
known  body  continuing  from  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to  age,  i^Qtu 
obtain  more  respect  and  consideration  among  men,  than  an  epbeaieni 
organisation,  which  is  bom  to-day  and  dies  to-morrow.     It  can  on!/ 
divest  itself  of  tbis  superiority  by  gross  misconduct.     Withal,  a  pemui- 
nent  body  gradually  gains  in  skill,  facihty,  and  accuracy  in  the  tmnA* 
action  of  business.     By  reason  of  use,  its  senses  are  exercised  to  ditcem 
both  good  and  eml.     With  its  usages,  rules,  and  precedents,  famished 
by  long  experience,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  delivered  from  the  dtoger 
of  crude  and  rash  decisions. 

4.  It  is  a  powerful  bond  of  union,  and  medium  of  fellowship  amoiig 
the  churches.     This  is  too  obvious  to  need  enforcement.     Indeed,  so 
palpable  is  the  need  of  some  such  union  among  the  churches,  that  thoae 
who  have  opposed  consociations  have  strongly  advocated  conpbrincb8»* 
which  are  like  them  in  bringing  the  churches  together  by  their  psaton 
and  delegates  for  mutual  quickening,  consolation,  and  admonitioD,  the 
promotion  of  their  own  welfare,  and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
Christ.     But  they  differ  from  consociations  in  abstaining  from  all  Ukm 
judicial  and  other  offices  which  are  devolved  on  councils.    But  borJj 
if  such  a  confederation  of  churches  is  necessary  as  a  medium  of  anioi 
and  fellowship,  will  it  not  cement  that  union,  and  increase  that  fellov- 
ship,  if  this  body  is  convened  on  every  momentous  occanon  in  tbc 
churches,  and  assists  in  all  their  more  weighty  and  solemn  conceni' 
Does  it  not,  for  example,  strengthen  the  bonds  of  love  and  feUowshipoa 
all  sides,  if  this  circle  of  ministers  assemble  at  the  ordination  of  eroy 
new  minister  among  them,  and  perform  the  solemnities  by  whid  be  > 
installed  over  his  church,  and  introduced  among  themselves  ? 

While  these  obvious  advantagCB  are  admitted  to  belong  to  the  eoa- 
sociational  system,  in  theory  and  practice,  certain  objections  are  tiim' 
against  it,  which  we  will  now  consider. 

1 .  The  great  objection  urged  against  permanent  councils,  is  the  ft*' 
that  they  may  gradually  accumulate  a  power  which  will  jeopardise  the 
liberties  of  the  churches.  This  is  the  substance  of  all  aiguutfi^ 
that  we  have  seen  urged  against  them  on  the  score  of  expedieB?' 
But  this  argument  derives  its  whole  support  from  the  assumptioii  ^ 
the  decisions  of  consociations  are  of  necessity  mandatory  and  not 
advisory.  This  assumption  is  built  upon  the  letter  of  the  Sajbi^^ 
Platform,  and  the  unwarranted  inference  that  there  can  be  no  perfl^ 
nent  councils,  which  do  not  punctiliously  follow  the  letter  of  ^^ 
articles.  But  this  is  clearly  a  non  sequitur.  As  we  have  abeedf 
•hown,  the  Connecticut  consociations  in  practice  advise,  without  eotf* 
manding  the  churches.     Not  even  the  semblance  of  a  genn 


*  See  Ratio  Disciplinae. 
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lit  (^  which  the  most  prurient  imagination  can  erolve  this 
irth  of  hierarchical  power.  Moreover,  the  chnrchea  are 
irded  by  their  inherent  power  of  refusing  compliance  with 
n  of  these  councils,  but  also  in  the  composition  of  the 
emselvea.  The  representatives  of  the  churches,  if  they 
t  always  be  able  to  out-vote  the  ministry.  The  moderator 
ken  fh)m  the  clerical  portion  of  the  body,  and  whUe  there 
te  for  every  pastor,  vacant  churches  without  pastors,  of 
are  always  some,  also  send  delegates.  This  fact  is  enough 
e  apprehensions  of  the  most  jealous  mind.  Moreover,  if 
involve  these  dangers,  whether  latent  or  palpable,  why 
i  baneful  ^results  already  matured  and  disclosed  themselves  T 
'ailed  in  Connecticut  for  more  than  a  century,  a  period 
lent  to  develope  its  evils  as  well  as  its  benefits ;  and  while 
Dted  the  peace,  purity,  and  stability  of  the  churches,  it  has 
bridged  their  liberties.  Indeed,  it  was  adopted  there  after 
ence  of  the  evils  and  dangers  of  occasional  councils,  for  the 
pose  of  avoiding  them.  And  it  has,  in  a  good  degree, 
d  this  happy  result,  with  no  weighty  counterpoise  of  evil, 
ce  the  principle  has  prevailed,  that  the  powers  of  conso- 
advisory  and  not  mandatory. 

:her  objection  to  consociations  is,  that  they  are  not  sane- 
nipture.  It  is  said  that  the  only  council  mentioned  in  the 
lent.  Acts  zv.,  was  occasional  and  not  permanent.  To  this 
at  the  same  argument  would  overthrow  permanent  asso- 
ministers,  which  even  its  proposers  will  uphold.  The 
is  subject  we  suppose  to  be  simply  this.  The  Scripture 
e  nature  and  composition  of  these  bodies,  and  the  extent  of 
In  these  respects,  the  Bible  must  be  strictly  followed ; 
thus  followed,  we  gain  all  that  is  essential  to  their  genuine 
■al  character.  The  minor  circumstances  and  details  of  their 
I  are  not  defined  in  Scripture.  They  are  wisely  left,  like 
unessential  things,  to  be  regulated  by  Christian  wisdom 
se,  adapting  them  to  the  various  exigencies  and  necessities 
rch.  In  this  class,  we  rank  such  things  as  the  duration  of 
d  the  times  and  places  of  their  meeting,  of  their  ofllcers, 
rf  doing  business.  In  these  matters  we  are  fettered  by  do 
except  that  we  do  all  things  decently,  in  order  to  edtfica- 
le  glory  of  God,  and  do  nothing  which  his  law  forbids, 
ire  commended  to  the  candid  consideration  of  those  minis- 
irehes  in  Nevr  England  that  are  destitute  of  consociations, 
e  Congregationalists  elsewhere  that  are  now  shaping  their 
ieaiastica]  organisations.  It  is  believed  that  the  consocia- 
81  obviates  many  of  the  more  plausible  objections  to  Con- 
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gregationalism,  which  have  hitherto  cramped  its  growth,  and 
tributary  to  Presbyteriaoism,  in  the  Middle  and  Western  Stati 

Ministerial  Associations, 

Besides  councils  composed  of  pastors  and  delegates  of  > 
Congregationalism  has  its  associations,  composed  exclusively 
ters.  These,  like  fixed  councils,  usually  extend  over  a  con 
larger  or  smaller  territory,  if  more  convenient,  and  are  da 
embrace  all  the  ministers  residing  within  their  bounds.  Tho 
have  no  authority  to  take  cognisance  of  the  afiairs  of  ] 
churches,  and  are  never  summoned  for  this  purpose,  because 
exclusively  clerical,  and  contain  no  representation  of  the 
people.  They  are  designed  to  promote  the  fellowship  anc 
improvement  of  ministers,  as  well  as  consultation  and  concei 
them  for  furthering  the  common  interests  of  the  churches, 
also  is  assigned  the  work  of  examining  and  licensing  candidati 
Gospel  ministry.  No  one  is  admitted  to  preach,  even  as  a  c 
in  our  churches,  who  cannot  show  his  certificate  of  appr 
licensure  by  one  of  these  bodies,  or  by  the  accredited  autb 
sister  denominations.  Thus  they  guard  the  sacred  ofiice  ag 
worthy  intruders.  Moreover,  all  ministers  without  charge,  ma 
to  some  association,  unless  in  good  standing  in  another  denoi 
and  be  able  to  show  a  certificate  of  good  and  regular  standiof 
they  forfeit  all  character  and  standing  as  ministers,  and  will  n 
recogmsed  as  such  by  the  clergy,  nor  employed  by  the  chore 
means  of  preserving  a  sound  and  able  ministry,  these  bodies  i 
pensable. 

They  also  accomplish  another  object  of  high  importance 
become  a  medium  of  union  and  communion  between  all  Congr 
churches.  Councils  include  only  a  small  circle  of  churches  ai 
ters.  And  it  is  not  the  policy  of  Congregationalism  to  givi 
range  to  the  agitations  sometimes  incident  to  the  proceedings 
siastical  judicatories.  Hence  any  organic  union  extendiii| 
small  districts,  is  impossible,  except  through  some  union  oi 
tions.  This  is  accomplished  by  moans  of  a  general  asaociat] 
posed  of  delegates  from  a  considerable  number  of  district  am 
generally  from  all  within  a  single  stale.  This  general  aa 
meets  once  a  year.  It  is  also  attended  by  delegates  from  D< 
general  associations  in  the  country,  and  from  various  evangelic 
not  Congregational.     Thus   an  active  communion  and  symp 


*  It  may  be  a  wise  precaution  to  state,  that  the  conductors  of  The  New 
are  not  unanimous  in  preferring  standing  consociations  to  occasional  ooua 
dissentients  from  this  opinion  acknowledge,  that  the  prevention  of  er  psin 
hy  the  eonaociational  system,  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  Bat  tbeyan 
Uis  gndosl  aceomalsiioii  of  power  in  the  hands  of  pcrmaneatsecMMil 
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jmerved  among  all  the  charches.  However  remote  and  scattered, 
they  are  combined  in  visible  union,  though  this  union  of  their  pastors. 
And  it  is  a  blessed  union,  held  fast  by  love,  "  the  bond  of  perfectness," 
not  by  manacles  of  arbitrary  despotic  power. 

Thus  we  have  fulfilled  our  purpose  of  showing  that  Congregational- 
itm  is  the  polity  which  best  meets  the  wants  of  collective  as  well  as 
•ujgle  churches,  whereby  the  whole  "  body  fitly  joined  together,  and 
compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effect- 
wl  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the 
Wy,  onto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  lovk." — Eph.  iv.  16. 
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Wbat  Dr.  Watts  says  so  truly  of  Christ  himself,  is  not  untrue  of  a 
^ty  *nd  happy  Christian — 

**  Nature,  to  make  his  beauties  knoum. 
Must  mingle  colours  not  her  own  f* 

*  combine  the  chief  qualities  of  distinct  and  different  things,  in  order 
^  give  the  express  image  of  a  believer  who  is  really  conformed  to 
the  image  of  Christ.  No  one  tree  of  the  forest,  nor  any  single  flower 
^  the  garden,  is  a  complete  emblem  of  a  consistent  and  established 
^^™tian.  Even  the  sacred  writers  range  "  from  the  cedar  on  Lebanon 
to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,"  in  order  to  cull  points  of  resemblance 
'^tween  growth  in  nature  and  growth  in  grace  ;  or  between  the  graces 
^  the  Spirit,  and  the  fertility  and  fragrance  of  the  vegetable  king- 
^>  The  Saviour  himself,  who  spoke  as  never  man  spoke,  had  to 
^  from  the  vine,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  com,  in  order  to  depict  the 
^'^cter  of  an  "approved"  disciple.  In  like  manner,  when  God 
^^'wibed  the  character  of  those  who  turn  unto  him  praying,  **  Take 
•^y  all  iniquity  and  receive  us  graciously,"  he  says  that  the  dew  of 
^^  gnuie  will  both  make  them  "  grow  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  their 
^^^  as  Lebanon." — Hos.  xiv.  5.  Thus  the  pen  of  inspiration  de- 
•^'Biei  ripe  and  ripening  Christians.  Neither  the  lily  nor  the  rose  is 
^  •weet,  nor  the  palm-tree  too  stately,  nor  the  cedar  too  strong,  nor 
^  ttynrh  and  mj^rtle  too  fragrant,  nor  the  vine  and  fig-tree  too  fruit- 
""i  to  be  employed  by  revelation  to  characterise  the  righteous.  We 
"^^^f  8ee,  however,  any  of  the  righteous  who  would  characterise  them- 
**^«i  b  this  way.  We  never  hear,  and  should  not  like  to  hear,  an 
•"^iiient  Christian  call  himself  by  such  names  of  strength,  beauty,  or 
•^^tness.  We  expect  even  the  lest  to  call  themselves  "  barren  fig- 
^*^>**  "empty  vines,"  or  "cumberers  of  the  ground,"  deserving  to 
'•cut  down,  and  cast  out  of  God's  vineyard.  Not,  however,  that  we 
^^  all  fruUleta  who  call  themselves  so,  nor  imagine  that  they  are 
^"Hi^to  be  cat  down ;  bat  we  do  think  that  it  beeomea  the  beak 
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them  to  speak  in  this  way  of  themselves,  and  to  feel  that  thq 
spared  from  year  to  year,  not  because  of  their  fruitfiilness,  bat  bM 
the  Saviour  intercedes  for  them.  Accordingly,  no  Christian  dsic 
apply  the  words  to  himself,  when  he  sings  the  grace 

"  That  makes  a  wretched  ikom  Uke  me, 
Bloom  like  the  myrtle  and  the  rose." 

Now  there  is  certainly  much  humility,  and  more  propriety,  ii 
this.  It  would  be  very  unbecoming,  even  in  the  meei&it,  to  say,  1 
like  the  lily  or  the  violet ;  or  in  the  strongest  to  say,  I  am  liki 
cedar  or  the  palm ;  or  in  the  holiest  to  say,  I  am  like  the  rose  oi 
myrtle.  For,  were  this  really  true  of  a  Christian,  it  would  be  impi 
for  him  to  say  it,  if  not  also  to  think  it,  however  much  otheia 
say  or  think  it  of  him.  Accordingly,  wherever  it  is  most  tra 
is  least  believed  by  its  possessors.  They  neither  compliment  ti 
selves  upon  the  beauty  of  their  holiness,  nor  accept  the  compliBi 
which  others  pay  to  their  piety. 

This,  of  course,  is  all  right,  and  just  as  it  should  be.  Bat  i 
what  shall  we  say  or  think  of  the  complimentary  and  eongratwh 
language  of  the  word  of  God,  when  speaking  of  or  to  the  rig^ 
It  is  not  flattery,  nor  form,  nor  pretence.  It  is,  indeed,  hi| 
figurative,  in  many  instances  ;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  It  is  oftc 
plain  in  some  of  its  compliments,  as  it  is  splendid  in  others.  Thf 
no  figure,  when  Paul  says  to  the  Hebrews,  "Ye  took  joyfollj 
spoiling  of  your  goods;"  nor  when  he  says  to  the  Thessalosi 
**  Ye  were  examples  to  all  that  believe  in  Macedonia  and  Adu 
There  is  no  figure  when  Peter  says  to  his  converts,  "  Ye  have  pai 
your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth,  and  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakaids 
fuU  of  glory  in  Him  whom  having  not  seen  ye  love  and  bdb 
There  is  no  figure  when  John  says  to  his  old  friend  Grains,  "  Thoac 
faithfully  whatsoever  thou  doest  to  the  brethren  and  to  strangers;" 
when  he  says  to  his  young  friends,  *'  Ye  are  strong,  and  the  wa 
God  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one."  1 
is  no  figure  when  Christ  says  to  the  church  of  Thyatira,  *'  I  kiMi 
works,  and  charity,  and  service,  and  faith,  and  thy  patience,  and 
works;  and  the  last  to  be  more  than  the  first."  This  is  not  I 
flown  language ;  but  it  is  high  compliment,  or  strong  prsise ; 
must  have  been  deserved  before  Christ  or  his  apostles  woaU 
given  it. 

I  thus  state  frankly  the  facts  of  the  case,  just  as  they  Ue  (M 
surface  of  revelation ;  but  I  must  confess  with  equal  franknesi^  tk 
have  often  wondered,  although  silently,  to  find  such,  or  indeed 
compliments  paid  to  the  righteous  by  God,  or  the  Lamb,  or  efH 
the  prophets  and  apostles.     It  is  easy  to  explain  the  heavieet 
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and  seDtences  of  the  Bible  against  the  wicked.  Both  the  law  and  the 
Gospel  alike  require  that  sins  and  short-comings  should  be  reproved 
tod  denoonoed.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  obvious  at  first  sight,  why 
a  kw,  which  requires  'perfect  obedience,  can  praise  imperfect  men ; 
nor  how  a  Grospel,  which  excludes  all  human  merit,  can  promise  Divine 
rewards,  and  proclaim  Divine  eulogiums  on  "  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing."  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  remarkable ;  for  the 
^pel  excludes  good  works  as  well  as  bad  from  the  ground  of  our 
JQBtification,  and  teaches  us  to  say,  after  having  done  our  all  and  our 
iKat,  that  we  are  "unprofitable  servants."  And  yet,  although  the 
Savioor  taught  this  lesson^  he  has  also  told  us,  that  he  will  say,  even 
from  the  judgment-seat,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  to 
^ery  weU-doing  subject  of  his  kingdom.  In  like  manner,  whilst  he 
ttcrihes  all  the  merit,  as  well  as  the  glory,  of  salvation  to  his  own 
*^fice,  he  promises  to  reward  all  sacrifices  of  life  or  property  made 
&r  his  sake,  or  in  his  service.  Eveu  a  feast  to  "  poor  neighbours," 
or  a  cap  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple,  shall  in  nowise  lose  its  reward, 
^  his  hands.  In  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  he  is  the  exprest 
^«ge  of  the  Father — of  whom  Paul  says  to  the  Hebrews  who  minis- 
^CKd  to  the  poor  saints,  "  Ood  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work 
*rf  labour  of  love,  which  ye  have  showed  toward  his  name." — 
Heb.  Ti.  10. 

^re  is,  I  am  aware,  no  contradiction  in  all  this ;  nor  is  there  any 
lenity  in  seeing  how  works  may  be  excluded  from  justification,  and 
yet  rewarded  as  well  as  required  in  sanctification.  Indeed,  as  the 
^^  of  the  Spirit,  and  as  the  practical  results  of  faith  and  love,  they 
"*  not  unworthy  of  the  Divine  approbation,  so  far  as  they  promote 
^  IHvine  glory.  But  the  question  is,  How  ought  the  righteous  to 
W^yunto  themselves,  either  the  praise  or  the  promises  which  are 
given  by  Scripture  to  the  righteous  ?  Is  it  right  that  they  should 
^""'^  of  themselves,  just  as  God  speaks  of  them  ? 

Now  we  have  seen  that  we  should  blame  the  best,  if  they  were  to 
*•**  themselves  lilies,  roses,  cedars,  or  myrtles.  We  expect  them  to 
'^^'''Vve  themselves  to  weak  or  barren  plants,  if  they  employ  any 
^^pariaons  at  all  in  describing  themselves.  And,  accordingly,  the 
"^  never  disappoint  our  expectations  in  this  matter.  And  they  are 
^  more  than  right  in  not  speaking  of  themselves,  as  either  strong 
^froitfol.  Yea,  they  are  only  right — in  not  allowing  themselves  to 
^^^  themselves  good  enough,  or  strong  enough.  It  does  not  follow, 
*^<>wever,  that  they  should  think  nothing  about  what  is  good  in  their 
''^•^ter,  or  strong  in  their  principles.  Paul  evidently  thought  often 
*^  bighly  of  his  "good  conscience,"  and  of  his  "  good  fight,"  and  of 
^9>od  name,  and  of  his  good  motives.  He  kept  to  the  very  letter 
^^  own  maadm,  not  to  think  more  highly  than  he  aught  to  think  of 
^'^Nlf ;  but  he  kept  also  to  the  spirit  oi  this  maxim,  and  thought  at 
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highly  of  his  character  as  it  deserved.     Accordingly,  he  nerer  calk 
himself  a  barren  fig-tree,  nor  a  withered  branch  of  the  true  Vine.    He 
never  calls  his  good  works  "  tilthy  rags/'  nor  his  great  services  trifles. 
There  is  uo  whining,  nor  cant,  nor  sweeping  8elf-<x>ndemnatioa,  nor 
overdone  humility  about  him.      What  is  good  abont  him,  be  calb 
good,  without  pride  or  shame ;  and  what  is  bad  he  calls  bad,  without 
exaggeration  or  palhation.     He  speaks  as  highly  of  the  law  of  hii 
mind,  as  he  does  meanly  of  the  law  in  his  members.     He  respe<^ 
both  his  spirit  and  his  will,  even  whilst  *'  wretched^*  on  accomit  of  hi* 
weak  and  wayward  flesh.     It  was  also  in  reference  to  the  mighty  task 
of  being  the  chief  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  that  he  called  or  thought 
himself  "  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints."     Accordingly,  in  reference 
to  ordaining  apostolic  duty,  he  did  not  think  himself  "  a  whit  behind 
the  very  chiefest  of  the  apostles." — 2  Cor.  xi.  5.     In  like  manner,  it 
was  of  his  works  as  a  righteousness  in  law,  that  he  said  he  counted 
them  all  but  dross.     He  counted  them  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  tod 
the  proofs  of  faith,  and  the  marks  of  sonship  and  meetness  for  heayen, 
as  obedience  to  the  Gospel.     As  a  justifying  righteousness,  he  de- 
spised even  his  best  works ;    but  as  a  sanctifying  righteousnefSf  h* 
valued  highly  whatever  was  good  in  his  character,  and  praised  highly 
and  openly  whatever  was  good  in  the  character  of  other  believrt»» 
He  even  boasted  of,  and  gloried  in,  Christians  who  distinguished  them* 
selves  in  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love.     So  also  does  Christ  hiBi* 
self.     He  speaks  well  and  highly  of  the  churches  which  did  well,  tftd 
he  will  say  to  the  righteous,  from  the  judgment-seat,  **I  was  hungfji 
and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  naked,  ind  p 
clothed  me ;  sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me." 

No  man  can  weigh  all  this  praise,  without  perceiving  that  some  a* 
should  be  made  of  it,  by  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed.  But  still,  th* 
question  is.  What  use  1  Now,  again,  the  first  answer  must  be,  Tb« 
praise  must  not  be  used  for  self-righteous,  self-complacent,  or  »*• 
confident  purposes.  No  Christian  must  compliment  himself,  ^ 
boast,  nor  count  himself  perfect,  nor  reckon  himself  a  tree  of  right* 
eousness  which  can  neither  fall  nor  fade.  He  must,  however,  reeW 
himself  "  a  good  tree^^^  if  he  be  a  Christian.  He  is  not  a  Christism  " 
he  is  *'  a  had  tree."  And  he  is  not  a  good  tree,  if  he  bring  forth  "hi» 
fruit."  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  bad  fruit,  nor  an  cril  ^ 
bring  forth  good  fruit.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  bringing  forth  gO*» 
fruit,  ought  not  to  think  himself  a  had  tree.  It  is  both  his  duty  tf^ 
his  interest  to  think  himself  a  good  tree,  of  God's  right-hand  phuitiif' 
This  is  the  true  way  to  grow  better,  and  thus  more  fruitful. 

We  ought  to  speak  sen^e^  and  sense  **  according  to  the  ortcki  * 
God,"  on  this  subject.  No  real  Christian  is  at  liberty  to  call  hi»**J* 
a  bad  tree  or  a  barren  tree.  He  may,  and  ought  to  lament  that  ^  ^ 
neither  ao  good  nor  so  fruitful  as  he  ought  to  be ;  bat  ho  has  le^V^ 
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to  giye  ill  names  to  good  things,  even  if  he  intend  only  to  show  humil- 
ity or  modesty.  Humility  must  not  sacrifice  truth  nor  sense,  in  order 
to  presenre  eren  itself.  Humility,  indeed,  cannot  be  preserved  by 
cnggention.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  men  make  sweeping 
cbirges  against  their  own  hearts  and  holiness ;  and  thus  are  hardly 
KDiible  of  the  impropriety  of  the  custom.  But  what  should  we  think 
^  an  honest  man  speaking  of  himself  as  a  roffue  ?  or  of  a  virtuous 
lum  qpeaking  of  himself  as  a  profligate  ?  No  man  of  real  character 
would  «por^  thus  with  his  own  reputation.  Or  if  any  man  did  so  in 
D»we  levity,  we  should  feel  that  he  was  very  likely  to  become  what  he 
*Bid.  So  it  is  in  religion.  He  perils  his  own  character,  who  accustoms 
■unself  to  speak  disparagingly  of  his  piety,  if  he  has  any  real  piety, 
^oe,  persona  are  not  believed,  nor  do  they  believe  themselves,  when 
tbey  nui  down  their  own  piety,  by  extravagant  confessions  and  com- 
plaints. But,  how  does  this  mend  the.  matter  ?  Is  it  Christian-like 
to  say  ^hat  we  neither  believe,  nor  wish  to  be  believed  1  Where  is 
RO^Jly  sincerity  or  common  sense,  if  we  say  that  of  ourselves  which  we 
would  allow  no  one  to  say  of  us,  and  which  we  would  not  say  were 
•"^y  one  likely  to  believe  it?  Let  us  be  honest  1  If  a  man  be  a  barren 
twc,  or  bring  not  forth  good  fruit, — let  him  look  to  it !  Calling  him- 
■^  so,  will  not  save  him  from  that  threatening,  "  Every  tree  which 
QTingeth  not  forth  good  fruit  shall  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the 
oiB.**  If  a  man  be  a  fruitless  branch,  let  him  look  to  it !  Calling 
^i^i^lf  a  withered  branch,  will  not  pass  as  an  excuse  nor  an  apology 
'or  barrenness.  "Every  branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit,  my 
'ather  taketh  away,'^  says  Christ.  A  really  barren  professor,  if  he 
°^Ueved  this,  would  do  something  else  than  talk.  The  dread  of  the 
'^^g  axe,  and  the  consuming  fire,  would  set  him  to  cultivate  the 
^''^ta  of  holiness  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  glory  of  God. 

^ere  are  also  other  expressions  current,  which,  if  true  of  any 
Pressed  believer,  ought  to  make  liim  tremble  whenever  he  utters  or 
|**«nki  of  them.  If  all  his  works  be  what  he  calls  them,  "filthy  rags,"* 
^^  is  high  time  for  him  to  wash  them  and  make  them  white  in  the 
'*^  of  the  Lamb !  Calling  them  filthy,  is  not  cleansing  them.  In 
"*®  manner,  if  it  be  true  of  an  avowed  follower  of  Christ,  that  **  from 
^*  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  there  is  nothing  but 
J^'^nds  and  bruises,  and  putrefying  sores,  which  have  neither  been 
^^d  «p,  nor  molUfied  with  ointment,"  it  is  quite  certain  that  that 
1^  baa  not  employed  Christ  as  his  physician,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
'"^  tectifier,  nor  the  balm  of  Gilead  as  his  medicine. 
°^  again,  I  am  aware,  persons  say  more  than  they  mean.  But, 
*y  do  80  ?  What  purpose  is  answered  by  going,  in  words,  beyond 
^  ftcta  of  the  case  ?  True,  the  words  are  scriptural.  What  then  t 
^^  aie  other  tcriptural  words  which  no  man  of  character  applies  to 
There  axe  charges  and  confessions  of  nameless  vioe  in  Scrip- 
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tare ;  would  it  be  humility  to  speak  of  ourselves  in  the  words  of  them? 
If  not,  where  is  the  humility  of  saying  anything  more  than  we  really 
mean  ?  Indeed,  there  is  pride  in  it ;  for  if  I  give  myself  bad  namet^ 
without  at  all  fearing  that  I  phall  be  believed,  or  taken  at  my  word, 
I  am  proud  to  think  that  my  character  is  a  security  against  all  mis- 
take. But  there  is  something  worse  than  pride  in  such  self-abuse. 
For  as  it  passes  current  for  humility,  and  modesty,  and  lowliness,  and 
is  never  believed  to  the  letter,  in  the  case  of  any  man  who  has  any- 
thing like  a  character — there  is  no  small  danger  of  resting  in  just 
enough  of  character,  to  prevent  such  confessions  from  being  believed. 
In  fact,  when  a  man  finds  that  he  can  keep  his  name  and  place  in  a 
church  by  saying  humiliating  things  of  himself,  he  is  in  ffreat  danger 
of  ceasing  to  improve  his  piety.  It  is  cheaper  to  talk  than  to  act ;  to 
cry  *'  barren"  than  to  bear  fruit. 

But  we  must  come  more  closely  to  the  point  on  this  subject.  It  is 
disgraceful  to  go  on  talking  of  being  barren  lig-trees,  or  empty  vines, 
from  year  to  year.  For  if  we  really  are  fruitless — the  axe  and  the  fire 
are  not  far  off.  And  if  we  do  bear  any  good  fruit,  it  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  ought  not  be  spoken  nor  thought  of  disparag- 
ingly. It  is  as  wrong  to  call  good  evil,  as  to  call  evil  good.  The 
work  of  grace  in  the  heart  is  a  **  good  work"  even  at  the  beginning  of 
it ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  nothing  but  evil  in  the 
heart  of  a  real  Christian.  It  is  only  too  true  that  in  his  ** flesh  dwell- 
eth  no  good  thing  ;*'  but  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  no  good  thing 
towards  God  and  duty  in  him. 

I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  substitute  for  the  current  phrases  of  our 
times,  the  oriental  phrases  of  antiquity.  But  I  do  think  that  it  would 
improve  our  piety,  to  aim  at  some  likeness  to  the  beautijul  things  which 
God  compares  the  righteous  unto — instead  of  comparing  ours^ves  to  the 
ugly  and  useless  things  which  he  compares  hypocrites,  apostates,  and 
rebels  to.  Besides,  however  an  humble  man  may  shrink  from  such 
figures  of  himself,  as  the  rose,  the  lily,  the  myrtle,  and  the  cedar — he 
is  mean-spirited,  and  not  lowly-minded,  who  can  succumb  to  the  use  of 
mock  or  mawkish  phrases,  which  miply  that  he  is  worse  than  he  really 
is,  or  dares  to  be,  or  would  be  if  he  durst.  There  will  not  be  much 
solemn  or  influential  humility,  whilst  this  slang  passes  for  humihty. 
He  will  be  the  truly  humble  man  who,  after  trying  how  much  he  can 
resemble  God*s  emblem  of  the  righteous — ^in  fruit,  flower,  and  fra- 
grance— casts  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Master  of  the  vineyard,  crying 
in  secret,  '*  My  leanness!  my  leanness  I"  Any  one  can  say  this,  as  an 
apology  for  unfruitfulness ;  but  no  one  can  say  it  in  the  spirit  of  Jere- 
miah, who  is  content  to  be  an  "empty  vine"  from  year  to  year. 
Phrases,  however  penitential  or  self-condemnatory,  are  not  Jruit  / 

Besides,  it  is  not  wise  to  speak  only  of  weakness  or  barrenness. 
Perpetual  familiarity  with  the  words  tends  to  reconcile  the  mind  to 
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tlie  things ;  whoreas,  did  we  often  remember  that  God  calb  his  people 

'^^^  not  thoroB ;  myrtles,  not  briars ;  cedars,  palms,  or  vines,  and 

^^  willows  or  bulrushes, — we  should  feel  stirred  up  to  excel  in  holi- 

^•••^  and  Tirtue. 

R.  P. 


MEMORABLE  DAYS  IN  JULY. 


John  Bradford  burnt. 

The  "  Assembly  of  Divines"  at  Westminster  was  opened. 

Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Cranmer  bom. 

John  Robinson's  farewell  to  his  flock  on  the  sea-shore  at  Delft  Haven. 

Richard  Stretton  (ejected  from  Petworth,  Sussex,  in  1662)  died. 

John  Frith  and  Andrew  Hewet  burnt  at  Smithfield. 

Richard  Fiirdough  (ejected  in   1662,  from  MeUes,  Somersetshire) 

died. 
Richard  Sibbs,  Puritan,  and  author  of  many  valuable  treatises,  died. 
John  Huss  burnt  at  Constance. 
Sir  Thomas  More  executed. 
King  Edward  VI.  died. 

Edmund  Grindall,  Archbishop  of  Canterfnuy,  died. 
Thomas  Hooker  died. 

Papal  bull  confirming  the  college  at  Maynooth. 
John  Calvin  bom. 
Joseph  Alleine  apprehended  for  preaching,  and  committed,  with  seven 

other  ministers  and  forty  private  persons,  to  Ilchester  gaol. 
Prince  of  Orange  assassinated. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle  laid. 
Joseph  Alleine  brought  before  the  sessions  at  Taunton. 
The  Bastile  destroyed. 
Isaac  Watts  bom. 
Lady  Glenorchy  died. 
The  Hottentots  emancipated. 
Raftiravavy  accused  of  Christianity. 
Will:am,  Lord  Russell,  beheaded. 
The  Jesuits  suppressed  at  Rome. 
John  Udall,  reformer,  tried. 
Thomas  Gataker,  Puritan,  died. 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  beheaded. 
Dr.  John  Dalton,  the  distinguished  chemist,  died, 
William  Wilberforce  died. 
Three  Protestants  and  four  Papists  executed  together. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detain  our  readers  with  the  details  of  all 

^   mtity  of  the  obituary  notices  in  this  list.     They  are  not  without 

^^^  interest,  or  they  would  not  have  been  enumerated  here ;  but  a 

^^^  than  usual  demand  upon  our  time  forbids  our  doing  more  with 

^'^^Cud  to  most  of  them,  thim  to  refer  to  the  sources  of  fuJler  informf 
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Memoir,  which  is  prefixed  to  so  many  editions  of  his  bymn 
that  which  is  published  in  the  Religious  Tract  Society's 
Biography.    Information  respecting  the  emancipation  of  the  H 
(the  notice  of  which  we  took  from  Moffat's  Missionary  So 
Labours  in   Africa)  may  be  found  in  Dr.    Philip's   Missioi 
searches,   and   Pringle's   South  Africa.      The   incident    reb 
Rafaravavy  we  must  also  leave  to  be  looked  for  in  Mr.  F 
interesting  little  work  on  the  persecutions  in  Madagascar.     Bat 
that  there  are  among  our  readers — and  here  we  must  own  we 
younger  readers  particularly  in  view — some  who  will  not  com 
great  trouble  to  find  some  of  this  information  for  themselves ;  i 
offered  no  other  special  recommendation  at  this  time,  we  wo 
one  in  favour  of  the  work  last  named,  the  *' Narrative  of  the 
tion  of  the  Christians  in  Madagascar,  by  J.  J.  Freeman  and  D. 

For  the  reason  above  stated,  we  must  also  omit  all  pariicuk 
respecting  the  few  remarkable  events  connected  with  civil 
which  the  present  list  contains.*  One  of  them,  indeed — Ed^ 
Sixth's  death, — we  have  already  incidentally  noticed  :  see  our  1 
paper.  The  execution  of  William,  Lord  Russell,  is  a  memon 
not  more  interesting  in  its  connexion  with  the  progress  of 
and  religions  liberties,  than  as  it  furnished  the  occasion  of  de 
one  of  the  most  attractive  female  characters  which  have  adoi 
domestic  history  of  England.  The  history  of  the  Bastile  i 
some  most  striking  moral  lessons  in  the  agreeable  form  of  ft 
we  should  gladly  have  just  glanced  al  one  or  two  of  them ;  b 
duties  are  inexorable,  and  we  restrain  our  pen. 

Of  the  few  events  that  we  can  notice,  the  first  in  point  oi 
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vith  the  cardinals,  bUhops,  abbots,  doctors  of  divinity  and  laws,  a  large  moltitade 
of  people  was  assembled.  The  Cardinal  of  Ostia  presided  in  the  council  in  the  place 
of  the  deposed  pope.  The  Emperor  sat  crowned  with  his  golden  crown,  upon  a  royal 
throne.  The  Elector  and  Count  Palatine,  Ludwig,  [Lewis]  stood  on  one  side  of  him 
with  the  imperial  orb,  and  the  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg,  Frederick,  with  the  sword 
on  the  other.  The  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  read  the  mass,  and  invoked  the  holy 
Vh]gin  with  tears,  to  intercede  with  God  that  he  would  give  success  to  their  efforts 
to  extirpate  heresy.  The  litany  was  then  sung  with  the  introit :  bxaudi  noi, 
Domine!  (^Hear  us,  O  Lord/)  After  this  came  the  gospel,  "Beware  of  false 
prophets,"  &e. ;  and  the  office  closed  with  the  hymn,  Veni  Creator  Spiritus. 
{Creator  ^iritf  by  whose  aid,  &c.)  During  mass,  IIuss  was  obliged  to  stand  out- 
side the  church  door,  lest  the  service  should  be  desecrated  by  his  presence.  When 
R  was  over,  he  was  brought  before  the  council.  It  was  the  first  and  last  time  that 
he  appeared  in  a  public  and  general  session  of  the  counciL  He  was  obliged  to 
iDount  an  elevated  btage,  that  he  might  be  seen  by  all." — Gedenkiage,  &c* 
pp.  27,  28. 

We  know  uothing  which  exceeds  in  moral  interest  the  whole  account 
of  Uuss's  conduct  before  the  council,  as  it  is  narrated  in  the  work 
from  which  the  preceding  extract  is  taken.  We  must,  however,  re- 
luctantly abstain  from  further  translation,  and  content  ourselves  with 
tbe  closiDg  scene,  as  it  is  described  by  Middleton,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
tbe  Reformers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72,  74. 

*'The  last  scene  in  this  woful  tragedy  now  approached.  Sentence  of  degradation 
and  aaathema  having  been  pronounced,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  assisted  by  five 
other  prelates,  robed  him  with  the  vestments,  and  put  a  chalice  into  his  hand. 
•So,'  said  he,  *the  Jews  put  a  garment  on  Christ  to  mock  him.'  When  fully 
•PpareUcd,  they  exhorted  him  once  more  to  retract ;  but  he  turned  to  the  assembly 
*^d  addressed  them  thus  with  tears,  '  These  lords  and  bishops  exhort  me  to  profess 
"^^  you  that  I  have  erred ;  to  which,  indeed,  if  it  were  a  mere  human  concern, 
'  Bight  be  induced :  but  now  I  am  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  cannot  do  so  without 
*^**^oaring  the  truth,  wounding  my  own  conscience,  and  causing  weak  brethren 
te  offend.  Rather  let  this  vile  body  die  than  their  salvation  should  be  endangered.' 
^pOQ  this  they  took  from  him  the  cup,  saying,  '  0  cursed  Judas,  thus  we  take 
^  thee  tbe  cup  of  salvation.'  '  Ay,'  he  replied,  *  but  I  shall  drink  of  it  this  day 
'0  the  kingdom  of  the  Father.'  They  stript  off  his  garments  one  by  one  with  as 
°^y  curses,  and  put  a  high  paper  mitre  on  his  head,  on  which  were  painted  three 
^^^^  with  the  inscription,  '  Heresiarch.'  *  This  is  better,'  said  iluss,  *  than  the 
^'"^  of  thorns  which  my  Lord  bore  for  me.'  *  We  commit  thy  soul  unto  the 
(*evil/  |g^  they.  '  But  I,'  he  replied,  '  commend  it  to  Jesus  Christ.'  Being 
tonoally  deUvered  over  to  the  secular  power,  the  Elector  Palatine  was  appointed  to 
"^Pcrintend  the  execution.  11  is  books  w(re  burned  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and 
^  ^^  escorted  to  the  suburbs,  to  undergo  a  similar  fate.  As  he  passed  on,  his 
^•^tenance  was  cheerful  and  dignified.  One  while  he  sang  hymns,  at  another  he 
^y^  He  appealed  to  God  against  the  judgment  of  the  council,  and  spoke  of  the 
^^Q^ness  with  which  Christ  vouchsafed,  *  by  a  most  bitter  and  ignominious  death, 

'cdeem  tbe  children  of  God,  chosen  l^efore  the  foundation  of  the  world,  from 
^^^'^ting  damnation.'  When  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  fell  on  his  knees» 
^^t  *hord  Jesus,  I  humbly  suffer  thu  cruel  death  for  thy  sake;  and  I  pray  thee 
r^*8Hc  all  mine  enemies.'  His  paper  crown  falling  off,  a  soldier  put  it  on  agiio, 
^^^  tbaerfiBg,  that  'he  should  bum  with  the  devils  whom  be  bad  served.' 
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VTbeii  his  neck  was  ^tened  to  the  stake  by  a  chain,  he  said  with  a  smile,  *  My  ham 
Jesus  Christ  was  bound  with  a  harder  chain  for  my  sake ;  and  why  should  I  b 
ashamed  of  this,  old  rusty  one  V  The  faggots  being  piled  round  himi  and  tli 
executioner  on  the  point  of  setting  fire  to  the  wood,  the  Elector  Palatine  and  Ceu 
Oppenheim  rode  up,  and  once  more  exhorted  him  to  retract,  as  it  ought  not  yel  I 
too  late  to  save  his  life.  'What  I  have  written  and  taught,'  he  replied,  'wss  i 
order  to  rescue  souls  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  to  deliver  them  from  th 
tyranny  of  sin ;  and  I  do  gladly  seal  what  I  have  written  and  taught  witb  ny 
blood.' 

**  When  the  flame  was  applied  to  the  faggots,  he  sang  so  loud,  that  his  yoioe  m 
heard  above  the  crackling  of  the  combustibles,  and  the  shouts  of  the  populace.  He 
oalled  thrice  upon  his  Saviour  in  these  words,  *  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Umg 
Ood,  have  mercy  upon  me !'  As  the  wood  was  heaped  very  high,  he  wsi  am 
suflbcated.  When  the  rage  of  the  fire  abated,  his  body,  half  consumed,  sppeusd 
hanging  over  the  chain,  which,  together  with  the  post,  was  thrown  down,  tad  a 
new  pile  heaped  over  them.  His  ashes  were  carefully  collected,  and  thrown  iito 
the  Bhine,  lest  his  followers  should  honour  them  as  relics.  But  the  memory  of  the 
just  is  blessed.  His  name  is  had  in  honour  by  all  the  Protestant  churches ;  sad  the 
United  Brethren  solemnly  commemorate  the  day  of  his  martyrdom." 

The  next  of  these  ecclesiastical  tragedies  is  the  execution  of  three 
Protestauta  and  four  Papists  at  the  same  time  and  place.  This  event 
followed  closely  upon  the  execution  of  Thomas  CromweU,  who  having 
been,  on  the  14  th  of  April,  created  Earl  of  Essex,  and  invested  with 
the  garter,  was  within  two  mouths  arrested  at  the  council  tihle  ftf 
high  treason,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  beheaded,  under  a  bill  (^ 
attainder,  without  a  hearing.  Such  is  the  instability  even  of  the 
highest  fortune,  when  it  depends  on  the  will  of  a  capricious  tyxist. 
The  execution  of  these  Protestants  and  Romanists,  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month,  was  another  instance  of  that  capricious  cruelty  by  which 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  so  unenviably  distinguished.  "D* 
Protestants,*'  says  Neal,  '*  were  Dr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Gerrard,  and  ]b» 
Jerome,  all  clergymen  and  Lutherans,  [that  is,  they  bad  espomrf 
generally  the  cause  of  the  Reformation — the  term  Lutheran  is  no* 
used  more  definitely  to  distinguish  those  who  adhere  to  the  Aoffuti^ 
Confession,  or  are  supposed  to  do  so.]  They  were  sent  to  the  Toftf 
for  offensive  sermons  preached  at  the  Spittle  in  the  Easter-week,  tf" 
were  attainted  of  heresy  by  the  parliament,  without  being  brongkt 
to  a  hearing."  The  Papists  **  were  by  the  same  act  attainted  ■ 
heresy,  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  and  adhering  to  the  biibop 
of  Rome.  The  Protestants  were  burnt,  and  the  Papists  hanged.  1^ 
former  cleared  themselves  of  heresy  by  rehearsing  the  articles  of  tbetf 
faith  at  the  stake,  and  died  with  great  devotion  and  piety ;  and  the 
latter,  though  grieved  to  be  drawn  in  the  same  hurdle  with  them  thef 
accounted  heretics,  declared  their  hearty  forgiveness  of  all  the» 
enemies." — Neal,  part  i.  ch.  i. 

A  deep  and  mournful  interest  attends  the  memory  of  Frithi  the  t^ 
of  the  Englisb  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  who  wvots  f^ 
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wdly  against  the  real  bodily  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  sacramental 
ead  and  wine.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  greatly  distin- 
ished  for  his  learning  in  the  Scriptures,  the  brilliancy  and  solidity  of 
\  talents,  and  his  exemplary  modesty.  His  abilities  procured  him  the 
tee  of  a  junior  canon  in  Wolsey's  new  college  at  Oxford,  now  called 
littchurch.  He  owed  his  conversion,  instrumentally,  to  William 
ndale,  who  laboured  earnestly  to  convince  him  of  the  danger  of 
istiDg  in  his  own  righteousness,  and  to  wean  him  from  the  destruc- 
e  errors  of  the  Papacy.  The  result  was,  that  Frith,  publicly  pro- 
nng  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  was,  with  several  of  bia 
lociates,  thrown  into  prison,  where  some  of  them  died  in  conse- 
tbeeof  the  maltreatment  they  received.  Frith,  however,  after  a  time 
^ned  his  liberty,  and  went  to  the  continent.  Here,  by  visiting  the 
^tettants,  and  conversing  with  their  leading  ministers,  he  was  greatly 
ifinned  in  the  faith.  On  his  return,  passing  through  Reading,  he 
>  put  in  the  stocks  for  a  vagabond  ;  when,  after  sitting  a  long  time, 
i  almost  perishing  with  hunger,  he  requested  some  of  the  spectators 
call  the  schoolmaster  of  the  town,  who,  at  that  time,  was  Leonard 
Xi  a  very  learned  man.  Cox  having  discovered  the  eminent  talents 
i  learning  of  the  sufferer,  by  conversing  with  him  on  the  Greek  and 
biQ  classics,  procured  his  release,  and  supplied  him  with  victuals 
1  money.  After  this  he  went  to  London,  where,  notwithstanding 
^  he  frequently  changed  his  apparel  and  place  of  residence,  he  could 
t  long  evade  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  the  lord  chancellor.  Sir  Thomas 
^>  who  had  spies  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  even  along  the 
^  and  had  promised  a  great  reward  to  whoever  would  give  in- 
'DUtion  against  him. 

't  is  impossible  to  clear  Sir  Thomas  More — though  the  pet  of  those 
Brians  who  affect  great  candour  in  all  cases  where  some  despised 
ipOQ  is  not  concerned — from  the  charge  of  cruelty  towards  more 
^  one  of  the  Protestant  sufferers  of  Henry's  reign.  That  he  had 
^J  daims  on  public  respect,  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  that  he  perse- 
^iu  opposition  to  his  own  convictions  of  truth  and  justice  can  be 
IHtle  denied ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  zeal  against 
Ok  was  inflamed  by  his  having  been  his  antagonist  in  the  contro- 
VMpecting  the  sacraments.  The  details  of  Frith's  examination  and 
^h  are  tmly  interesting,  but  we  must  refer  to  Fox  for  them.  The 
i^g  circumstance  we  cannot  omit : 

''lieii  Mr.  FHth,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  he  examined  at  Croydon,  two  of  the 
'lUMyi/a  servants  were  sent  to  fetch  him.  Frith*s  pious  and  edifying  conversation 
*Siiible  deportment  by  the  way,  ms^/At  such  a  favourable  impression  on  the  minds 
lieie  men,  that  they  contrived  between  th'-mselves  how  they  might  let  him 
Hi  and  having  completed  their  arrangements,  one  of  them  thus  addressed  hinu 
'  V^,  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  having  undertaken  this  Journey.  I  am  ordered 
riigyoa  to  Croydon,  and  knowing  the  rage  of  your  enenUes,  I  consider  myadf  as 
'•  ••  TOL.  tx.  3  u 
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bringing  you  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  This  consideration  overwhelms  me  wit^ 
sorrow,  insomuch,  that  I  disregard  any  hazard  I  may  run,  so  as  I  may  but  deliver  yoa 
out  of  the  lion's  mouth.'  To  this  friendly  proposal  Mr.  Frith  replied,  with  a 
smile,  *  Do  ye  think  I  am  afraid  to  deliver  my  sentiments  before  the  bnhops  of  EnglaBd, 
and  these  manifestly  founded  on  the  unerring  veracity  of  Divine  revelation ?*  'It 
seems  strange  to  me,'  said  the  other,  *  that  you  was  so  willing  to  quit  the  kingdom 
before  your  apprehension :  and  that  now  you  are  even  unwilling  to  save  yourself  frooa 
almost  certain  destruction.'  'The  matter,'  said  Mr.  Frith,  'stands  thus.  While  I  was 
yet  at  liberty,  I  cherished  it,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  endeavoured  to  preserve 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  but  now,  by  the  providence  of  God,  haring 
been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  I  consider  myself  particularlj  ctSed 
upon  as  an  evidence  for  Christ  and  the  truths  of  his  religion,  as  well  as  boand  by  the 
ties  of  gratitude  and  love  to  my  adorable  Redeemer,  publicly  to  acknowledge  hit 
supreme  government  in  the  church,  and  contend  for  the  purity  of  that  iisith  which 
in  old  times  he  committed  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  saints.  If  thertfoft 
I  should  now  start  aside,  and  run  away,  I  should  run  away  from  my  God  and  the 
testimony  of  his  word,  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  me,  and  grieve  the  hearts  of  hii 
faithful  servants :  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  bring  me  to  the  place  appointed,  otherwise 
I  must  needs  travel  thither  by  myself.' " 

In  this  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteouBDess 
determined  not  to  compromise  his  humane  attendants,  and  feeling  thftt 
having  been  apprehended,  the  service  which  was  then  required  rf 
him  was  to  testify  to  the  truth  before  its  enemies  and  persecutors,  he 
met  his  examination.  He  suffered  a  lingering  and  very  painful  dealh 
at  the  stake ;  but  his  mind  was  so  fixed  and  his  patience  so  invincible, 
that  he  seemed  less  careful  for  his  own  sufferings  than  those  of  W* 
faithful  companion.  He  breathed  his  last,  committing  himself  into 
the  hands  of  his  Father  and  Redeemer. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  a  scene  of  persecution  like  this,  hoveTff 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  faith  and  hope,  to  the  peaceful  deathW 
of  an  aged  minister.  Such  was  Thomas  Gataker,  minister  at  Rothcr- 
hithe,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  member  of  the 
assembly  of  divines,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  own  or 
any  age.  His  life  may  be  found  in  Samuel  Clark's  Marrow  of  Ecdea- 
astical  History,  whence  the  following  account  of  his  departure  is  taken 
with  some  few  omissions. 

**In  his  last  sickness  his  faith  and  patience  were  strikingly  manifest.  Tbed^ 
before  his  departure,  when  exercised  with  extreme  pain,  he  cried  out,  *  How  loQSi  ^ 
Lord,  how  long  ?  Come,  0  come  speedily !'  A  little  before  he  breathed  hii  li»*» 
he  called  his  son,  his  sister,  and  his  daughter,  to  each  of  whom  he  delivered  the  cbtfS^ 
of  a  dying  Christian.  '  My  heart  (said  he)  fails  me,  and  my  strength  is  gone;  *•* 
God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  the  rock  and  fortress  of  my  salvation,  and  my  •>** 
portion.  Into  thy  hands,  therefore,  I  commend  my  soul,  for  thoa  hast  redeemed 
me,  0  thou  God  of  truth !  My  son,  (said  he)  you  have  a  great  charge;  he  no*  ^ 
look  aQer  it,  and  discharge  the  duties  thereof  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  v^ 
important  day  when  you  must  render  an  account  of  your  stewardship.  Itf^i*^ 
your  wife  and  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  watch  for  the  wd&re  oi  the  i^ 
over  which  you  have  been  appointed  pastor.  Sister,  (said  he)  I  though  joa  m^k^^ 
giwe  before  me ;  bat  God  wills  it  otherwiaei  and  I  am  caUed  to  mj 
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liiope  we  shill  meet  together  in  heaven ;  and  I  pray  God  to  bless  yon,  and  be  your 
onmAvt  in  your  dedining  years.  Daughter,  (he  said)  mind  the  world,  and  the  things 
ef  the  world,  less ;  God,  and  the  things  that  concern  your  eternal  peace,  more  than 
jon  luTe  hitherto  done ;  and  never  let  it  drop  out  of  your  memory,  that  the  earth,  and 
ill  it  contains,  without  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  hopes  of  eternal  life,  are  of  no 
vili&e,  less  than  nothing,  vanity.'  Having  thus  delivered  his  dying  charge,  he  desired 
tlieixi  to  withdraw,  and  leave  him  to  rest,  but  the  hour  of  his  departure  was  at  hand. 
He  <lied  July  27th,  1654,  and  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.'' 


>Ve  have  reserved  for  the  last  place  in  our  paper  that  most  touching 

incident  in  pastoral  history — John  Robinson's  farewell  to  his  flock 

upon  the  sea-shore  of  Holland,  as  they  were  departing  for  the  wilds  of 

America,  to  find  a  home  there  for  liberty  and  truth.     It  is  an  incident 

wttich  comes  home  to  our  feelings  both  as  Christians  and  as  patriots. 

The«e  exiles  might  have  preserved  their  liberty,  and  probably  their 

itligion  with  it,  in  the  United  Provinces ;  but  they  would  have  lost 

their  mother  tongue.     They  declare,  in  the  account  they  gave  of  their 

leasoDs  for  leaving  Holland,  that  'Uheir  posterity  would  in  a  few 

generations  become  Dutch,  and  so  lose  their  interest  in  the  English 

lAtion,  they  being  desirous  rather  to  enlarge  his  majesty's  dominions, 

•nd  live  under  their  natural  prince."     But  they  had  a  still  higher 

ittotiTc,  for  they  name  as  their  last,  "  a  great  hope  and  inward  zeal 

^^^  had  of  laying  some  good  foundation,  or  at  least  to  make  some 

^sy  thereto,  for  the  propagating  and  advancement  of  the  Gospel  of 

^e  kingdom  of  Christ  in  those  remote   parts   of  the  world ;    yea, 

tltboQgh  they  should  be  but  as  stepping-stones  unto  others  for  the 

P^ormance  of  so  great  a  work." 

They  therefore  bought  and  fitted  out  in  Holland  a  small  ship  of 
■Wt  sixty  tons,  called  the  **  Speedwell,"  and  hired  another  in  Lon- 
don, called  the  "  Mayflower,"  to  convey  them  across  the  Atlantic. 
"Being  prepared,"  says  a  contemporary  account  quoted  by  Mr.  Han- 
"^^i  {Historical  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  392,)  "to  depart,  they  had  a 
■o'cmn  day  of  humiliation,  the  pastor  teaching,  a  part  of  the  day,  very 
F^fitably  and  suitably  to  the  occasion,  [on  Ezra  vii.  21]  ;  the  rest  of 
^  time  was  spent  in  pouring  out  prayers  unto  the  Lord  with  great 
wTency,  mixed  with  abundance  of  tears.  And  the  time  being  come 
"*t  they  mast  depart,  they  were  accompanied  with  most  of  their 
**^hrcn  out  of  the  city,  unto  a  town  called  Delft  Haven,  where  the 
•|*ip  lay  ready  to  receive  them  ;  so  they  left  that  goodly  and  pleasant 
^$  which  had  been  their  resting-place  above  eleven  years.  .  .  .  The 
^  ^y,  the  wind  being  fair,  they  went  on  board,  and  their  friends 
^Ui  them  ;  when  truly  doleful  was  the  sight  of  that  sad  and  mournful 
P^'^g,  [so]  that  sundry  of  the  Dutch  strangers  that  stood  on  the 
V^J  as  spectators  could  not  refrain  from  tears !  .  .  .  But  the  tide, 
Jliich  stays  for  no  man,  calling  them  away  that  were  thus  loth  to 
^V^  their  reverend  pastor  falling  down  on  his  knees,  and  they  all 
^  him,  with  watery  cheeks  commended  them,  with  most  fervent 
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prayers,  unto  the  Lord  and  bis  blessiDg;  and  then,  with  mati^^ 
embraces  and  many  tears,  they  took  leave  one  of  another;  whioli 
proved  the  last  leave  to  so  many  of  them." 

Mr.  Hanbury  has  recorded  many  further  particulars  in  his  work  a« 
above  quoted,  respecting  the  causes,  objects,  and  issue  of  their  voyage, 
and  especially  two  interesting  letters  to  the  emigrants  from  their  fiuth- 
ful  pastor.     The  shorter  of  these,  a  letter  of  inestimable  value,  mast 
close  the  present  paper. 

**  Brethren, — We  are  now  qnickly  to  part  from  one  another,  and  whether  I  may 
ever  live  to  see  your  faces  on  earth  any  more,  the  God  of  heaven  only  knows.  Bat 
whether  the  Lord  have  appointed  that  or  not,  I  charge  yoa  before  God  and  hdore 
his  blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  me  no  more  than  you  have  seen  me  Mow  tbc 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  If  God  reveal  anything  to  you  by  any  other  instruments  of  his,  be  as  resdv  to 
receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry ;  for  I  am  Tcrily 
persuaded, — I  am  very  confident,  the  Lord  hath  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out 
of  his  holy  word.  For  my  pait,  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of  tbe 
reformed  churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  reUgion ;  and  will  go,  at  present,  bo 
further  than  the  instruments  of  their  first  reformation.  The  Lutherans  cannot  be 
drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw :  whatever  part  of  his  will  our  good  God 
imparted  and  revealed  unto  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it.  And 
Calvinists,  you  see,  stick  fast  where  they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of  God;  wbo 
yet  saw  not  all  things !  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented ;  for  thoagfa  tliey 
were  burning  and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into  tbe 
whole  counsel  of  God;  but  were  they  now  living  they  would  be  as  wilfiog  ^ 
embrace  further  light,  as  that  which  they  first  received. 

**  1  beseech  you  to  remember  it,  it  is  an  article  of  your  church  govemmeol,  tbi^ 
you  will  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  yon  from  the 
written  word  of  God.  Remember  that,  and  every  other  article  of  your  most  nend 
covenant.  But  I  must  here  withal  exhort  you  to  take  heed  what  you  receive  as 
truth :  examine  it,  consider  it,  compare  it  with  the  other  Scriptures  of  truth,  bdbre 
you  do  receive  it.  For  it  is  not  possible  the  Christian  world  should  come  lo  Mf 
out  of  such  thick  antichristian  darkness,  and  that  perfection  of  knowledge  sboikl 
break  forth  at  once. 

**  I  must  also  advise  you  to  abandon,  avoid,  and  break  off  the  name  of  Browsisi  - 
It  is  a  mere  nickname,  and  a  brand  for  the  making  of  reUgion,  and  the  profoiors 
of  religion,  odious  unto  the  Christian  world.  Unto  this  end,  I  should  be  ttticoAf 
glad  if  some  godly  minister  would  go  with  you,  or  come  to  you,  before  yon  can  hir« 
any  company.  For  there  will  be  no  difference  l)etween  the  unconformable  ministt'* 
of  England  and  you,  when  you  come  to  the  practice  of  evangelical  ordinances  onto* 
the  kingdom.  And  I  would  wish  you,  by  all  means,  to  close  with  the  godly  people 
of  England.  Study  union  with  them  in  all  things  wherein  you  can  have  it  witboo* 
ain,  rather  than  in  the  least  measure,  to  affect  a  division  or  separation  from  thtf^ 
Neither  would  I  have  you  loth  to  take  another  pastor  besides  myself;  inasmuch  i»  * 
flock  that  hath  two  shepherds,  is  not  thereby  endangered,  but  secured. 

**  So  adding  some  other  things  of  great  consequence,  he  concluded,  most 
stely  commending  his  departing  flock  unto  the  grace  of  God." 
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The  Importance  of  Theological  Study,  and  of  giving  special  attend' 
ance  to  Sacred  Learning  in  the  latter  years  of  the  collegiate  course. 
By  the  Rev.  H,  F,  Burder,  D.D, 

The  subject  od  which  I  have  been  requested  to  suggest  a  few 
thoughts  for  the  consideration  of  this  meeting  is,  the  importance  of 
securing,  at  least,  the  two  last  years  of  the  academic  course  for  theo- 
logical and  cognate  studies. 

The  importance  of  such  an  arrangement  will  appear  from  several 
considerations,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  with  great  conciseness. 

1.  It  is  the  natural  order  of  study  to  enter  on  those  pursuits,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  which  the  youthful  mind  is  best  prepared,  and  to 
reserve  for  the  last  those  which  require  the  greatest  degree  of  intel- 
lectual maturity. 

The  study  of  the  English,  the  Latin,  and  the  Greek  languages,  the 
attention  to  history  and  geography  required  in  the  careful  reading  of 
the  classics,  and  the  elements  of  mathematical  science,  are,  with  good 
reason,  allotted  to  the  early  years  of  an  academic  course.  The  student, 
thus  initiated,  is  prepared  to  enter  on  the  philosophy  of  language,  and 
on  the  philosophy  of  mind,  of  which  language  is  the  developement ; 
and  is  thus  trained  and  disciplined  in  habits  of  clear  discrimination, 
just  reasoning,  and  patient  research.  All  this  is  preparatory  to  the 
more  elevated,  the  more  difficult,  and  the  more  important  studies  to 
which  the  candidate  for  the  sacred  ministry  proposes  to  devote  the 
energies  of  his  mind,  and  of  his  life. 

2.  This  order  of  study  is  established  and  pursued  in  the  best- 
regulated  seminaries  of  learning  and  religion.  Among  these,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  assign  an  honourable  rank  to  the  Scottish  universities 
and  theological  institutions.  After  passing  through  the  grammar- 
school,  the  student  is  usually  placed  under  the  professors  of  Latin  and 
Greek  for  about  three  years  ;  he  is  then  engaged  in  the  study  of  logic, 
of  rhetoric,  of  mathematics,  of  mental,  of  moral,  and  of  natural 
philosophy,  for  three  years  more ;  and  if  he  is  destined  to  the  ministry 
in  the  Established  Church,  he  pursues  the  study  of  theology,  and  other 
related  subjects,  during  four  additional  years.  If  he  belong  to  the 
Secession  Church,  he  is  placed,  after  his  graduation  at  college,  under 
the  professors  of  their  divinity  hall  ;  and  his  attention  is  entirely 
directed  to  those  studies  which  have  the  most  important  bearing  on 
the  Christian  ministry.  A  similar  order  of  studies  is,  I  believe, 
pursued  in  the  colleges  and  theological  seminaries  of  the  United 
States.  This  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study,  recommended  by 
long  experience  of  its  advantages  and  cffidency,  as  well  as  by  the  order 
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of  nature,   cannot,   I  conceive,  be  reyersed  or  disregarded  witho^ 
serious  injury  and  detriment. 

3.  It  is  the  dictate  of  inrisdom  to  devote  the  mind,  in  the  adran^ 
and  concluding  years  of  preparatory  study,  to  the  subjects  which  a 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  duties  and  the  labours  of  tj 
Christian  ministry. 

In  every  other  profession  this  is  deemed  essential  and  indispensable 
The  general  education  and  discipline  by  which  the  mind  has  beei 
trained,  is  justly  regarded  as  only  preparatory  to  the  acquisition  o 
that  specific  range  of  knowledge  in  which  the  professional  man  h 
expected  to  be  a  proficient.  If  he  betray  incompetency  or  deficieoc^ 
in  that  in  which  he  is  expected  to  excel,  little  credit  will  be  given  hia 
for  any  other  species  of  intellectual  acquirement.  Of  httle  avail  to  thi 
incompetent  physician  would  be  the  reputation  of  a  scholar.  Of  little 
avail  to  the  incompetent  lawyer  would  be  the  reputation  of  ai 
astronomer.  Of  as  little  avail  to  the  Christian  minister  would  be  tb^ 
reputation  of  a  geologist,  or  a  mathematician.  It  may  be  added,  ibM 
A  want  of  accurate,  consistent,  and  comprehensive  views  in  theolo^ 
is  more  likely  to  be  detected  in  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  thmi 
occasional  deficiencies  and  mistakes  in  the  practice  of  any  other  pre 
fession.  Onr  hearers  have  themselves  access  to  the  very  fountain  c 
theological  knowledge  in  the  sacred  Scriptures;  and  not  a  few  c 
them  are  "  swift  to  hear,"  and  not  "  slow  to  speak,"  if  there  be  an; 
offence  against  sound  doctrine,  or  even  against  sound  judgment,  gooi 
feeling,  or  good  taste.  Of  this  it  is  not  for  us  to  complain.  Ooi 
concern  should  be  to  **  show  ourselves  to  be  workmen  not  needing  W 
be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth." 

4.  It  is  important  to  proceed  on  the  arrangement  most  favooFablff 
to  the  cultivation  of  those  mental  habits  which  are  most  conducive  to 
the  success  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

Which  of  us  has  not  felt  and  lamented,  during  our  academic  careOf 
the  secularising  and  torpifying  influence  of  many  branches  of  studft 
which  could  not,  without  serious  injury,  be  discarded  or  omitted  t  ^ 
it  then  an  unimportant  question,  in  what  part  of  the  course  tho^ 
studies  shall  be  placed  ?  Is  not  the  power  of  mind  invigorated,  ii  do*^ 
the  value  of  time  increased,  is  not  the  importance  of  devotional  fte^ 
and  heavenliness  of  spirit  augmented,  as  the  student  approximates  W^ 
his  actual  entrance  on  the  sacred  ministry?  Are  not  the  studies  10 
the  various  departments  of  theology  more  congenial  to  the  spirifrf 
mind,  more  formative  of  the  Christian  character,  and  more  gencritif* 
of  the  Christian  temper,  than  the  reading  of  the  heathen  dassics,  o^ 
the  demonstrations  of  geometry  ?  Throughout  the  entire  courw  «■ 
our  ministry,  do  we  not  need  all  the  aids  we  can  obtain  for  the  etd" 
tjvation  of  the  halloaed  impulses  which  best  prepare  ns  for  the  pslf^' 
la  it  kind,  then,  or  it  it  ^\w»  ot  i*  Sx  Sj^A^  ^^  ^^  Y^mtg  bietkM»  ^ 
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are  preparing  for  the  sacred  office,  to  deprive  them  of  the  facilities  and 

advantages  which   enlightened  minds  might  secure   hy   a  judicious 

arrangement,  and  to  increase  the  difficulties  and  the  disadvantages 

vith  vhich  they  are  ill-prepared  to  struggle  ?     Are  they  in  no  danger 

of  acraderaic  stiffiaess,  and  academic  coldness  of  mind  and  of  manner^ 

in  their  incipient  efforts  in  the  Christian  ministry?      Is  there  no 

danger  of  sterility  in  their  discourses,  and  of  the  want  of  unction  and 

fervour  in  their  prayers  ?     Do  we  desire,  even  in  their  early  efforts,  a 

S^^ter  richness  and  fulness  of  those  glorious  and  essential  truths 

which  give  life,  and  spirit,  and  power  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  ? 

^0  We  dread  crude,  defective,  and  erroneous  statements  of  doctrine  7 

la  it  not  then  incumbent  upon  us,  on  every  principle  of  justice  and  of 

^dness  to  them,  and  of  devoteduess  to  the  glory  of  Him  *'  whose  we 

^^  and  whom  we  serve,"  to  promote  and  to  secure  the  wisest  and  the 

most  efficient  arrangements  of  the   academic  course  ?      Ought  not 

theological  studies  to  occupy,  without  interruption,  the  latter  and  the 

nost  important  years  of  the  academic  career ;  and  can  we  conceive 

™t  less  than  two  full  years  can  be  at  all  adequate  to  the  importance, 

"^  extent,  and  the  rich  variety  of  interesting  subjects  which  are  com- 

P*hended  within  the  ample   range  of  scriptural   theology?      How 

'''^ited  a  period  is  even  this  for  attaining  merely  elementary  acquaint- 

*^  with  a  well- arranged  system  of  divinity,  with  biblical  criticism, 

^^  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities,  and  with  the  duties  of  the 

paatoral  chaise  !     Is  it  consistent  with  enlightened  views  to  assign  to 

««se  studies  a  shorter  term,  or  to  render  them  less  available,  by  being 

oiUed  up  with  pursuits  which  belong  to  an  earlier  and  less-important 

P^nod  ?    Do  not  these  considerations  acquire  an  additional  weight  in 

^^  instances  in  which  our  students  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 

^lUTersity  of  London  ?     It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  ardour  enkindled 

v^^ociating  with  many  talented  students,  and  the  value  attached  to 

^^enity  degrees,  will  stimulate  to  an  absorbing  degree  of  mental 

Wlbrt  and  competition,  and  leave  but  little  time  or  energy  for  theo- 

^^^  pursuits.     It  is  too  much  to  expect,  under  such  circumstances* 

^  ^^e  attention  to  those  studies  which  have  the  most  direct  and  im- 

^'^^nt  bearing  on   the  usefulness  and   efficiency  of  the  Christian 

^'^^•try.     For  these  latter,  and  absolutely  essential  pursuits,  then, 

™**  time  should  be  reserved,  after  graduation  at  the  university.     Who 

*^    hesitate  to  admit,  that  ministers  may  be  extensively  useful  and 

^^^edly  respected  without   university  honours,   and  without  the 

^^^timents  in  scholarship  and  in  science  which  those  honours  indi- 

^^t     But  who  will  venture  to  anticipate  for  a  minister   the   effi- 

^^  to  which  he  should  aspire,  in  the  absence  or  the  deficiency  of 

!**^  knowledge  which,  in  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God,  it  should 

^  tile  baoness  of  hi»  life  and  the  delight  of  his  heart  to  communicate 
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ON  ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Is  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  a  truth  of  revelation,  or  a 
mere  theological  opinion  ?  If  it  be  only  the  latter,  we  have  very  little 
concern  in  it ;  if  the  former,  however  awful  its  nature  and  mysterioos 
its  aspect  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  we  are  then  bound  to 
believe  it.  We  may  ask  with  much  intelligence  and  piety,  "What 
was  the  fall?"  but  the  answer  can  only  be  given  by  the  ondes 
of  God.  Another  answer  is,  "  On  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  tboQ 
shalt  surely  die."  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  sentence  indudet 
what  is  called  the  second  death  ;  and  then  we  are  led  by  some  iDter* 
pretations  to  conclude,  that  this  will  be  literally  the  punisbmeiit 
inflicted  on  the  ungodly ;  so  that  the  idea  entertained  by  the  oomnoB 
people,  of  the  wicked  being  for  ever  with  the  devil  and  his  angelii  ii 
a  thorough  mistake,  or,  at  least,  they  will  only  be  associated  ftMP 
a  little  while  ;  and  though  there  is  a  gulf  which  can  never  be  pttiedy 
yet  they  may  be  comforted  with  the  thought,  that  if  they  never  cnni 
it,  they  will  be  annihilated  where  they  are.  We  fear  a  doctrine  of 
this  kind  in  its  tendency  is  evil ;  what  infidel,  what  blasphemcTi 
what  vicious  creature,  would  not  take  encouragement  to  sin,  if  hf 
only  thought  he  should  at  least  be  destroyed ;  and  all  pumshmeBt, 
admitting  it  was  severe  for  a  time,  would  have  an  end  ? 

We  have  been  asked,  *'  Why  is  the  body  raised  to  be  tormented  ^ 
ever  according  to  the  dispensation  of  mercy?"  Now  to  say  nothiagrf 
the  sarcasm  of  this,  we  think  the  reasoning  a  fallacy ;  for  if  it  b0 
meant  that  it  is  contrary  "  to  the  dispensation  of  mercy,"  to  fOttA 
for  ever,  what  mercy  is  there  in  a  series  of  sufferings  which  are  to 
end  in  the  destruction  of  the  being?  In  either  case  there  is  no  act rf 
mercy.  The  dispensation  of  mercy  in  its  efficient  acts,  redeems  cob* 
pletely,  and  not  merely  lessens  the  extent  of  punishment.  Befbie  ft 
admit  that  the  second  death  is  literal,  we  must  be  quite  satisfied  tkit 
what  we  call  death,  can  be  literally  inflicted  on  spirit :  we  wiik  to 
make  no  quibble  ;  our  desire  is  truth  ;  but  if  it  be  literally  a  secoa^ 
death  which  awaits  the  ungodly,  then  it  is  not  what  may  be  tenN^ 
death,  because  the  flrst  death  was  only  applicable  to  the  body  I 
because  in  the  next  place,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  dcilk 
it  affects  only  material  organisation;  and  further,  because  it  M* 
ply  decomposes,  and  does  not  effect  annihilation.  Now  if  tUi 
be  death,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  suffering  ia  tbo 
body  apart  from  its  connexion  with  the  spirit ;  and  the  agooiet  ^ 
death  are  felt  by  animal  existence,  but  this,  if  extinct,  leaviea  the  body 
without  pain.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  we  think  the  tcni  ^ 
inapplicable  to  the  soul  in  its  literal  sense ;  and  is  intended  to  ott* 
vey  the  suffering  of  the  future  state  of  the  wicked,  by  mi  iinifi  vli^ 
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Gon?ey8  the  idea  of  the  terrible  unknown.  It  appears  difficult  to' 
make  the  second  death,  if  literal,  harmonise  with  the  description 
given  of  it  in  the  book  of  Revelation ;  we  find  death  and  hades 
ve  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  but  if  the  second  death  be  really  a 
litend  destruction,  how  can  the  inhabitants  of  hades  be  tormented? — 
yet  this  lake  of  fire  into  which  they  are  cast  is  called  the  second  death, 
vid  it  is  said  in  Bev.  xx.  10,  "to  be  tormented  day  and  night, 
for  ever  and  ever."  Yitringa  says  upon  this  passage, — the  temporal 
^th  will  be  exchanged  for  eternal  death, — "  Qualis  est  status  oppro- 
brii  tristitiae,  malee  conscientise,  desperationis,  cum  invidia  et  odio 
m  Deam  et  sanctos  conjunctse  ....  omni  vera  consolatione  et  spe 
iselioram  temporum  cassi,  triste  agent  sevum,  quod  nulla  terminabunt 
i^colt."  This  description  of  the  second  death  accords  with  the  idea  of 
*<>^iig8  most  intense ;  which  appear  to  be  expressed  by  the  word 
torment,  and  described  by  a  figure  which,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  gives 
Q*  the  idea  of  most  dreadful  pain;  now  if  figures  are  intended  to 
^vey  some  moral  ideas,  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  but 
^  the  wicked  will  sufier  eternally,  and  that  the  second  death, 
*'^*^oad  of  being  literally  the  annihilation  of  the  soul,  is  but  a  bold 
^f^  to  describe  the  utter  loss  of  everything  which  renders  mental 
^  moral  life  valuable. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  how  men  imagine  that  the  topic  which 
^P^y  engages  their  attention,  has  not  been  much  investigated  by 
^rs ;  but  this  is  a  little  piece  of  self-flattery.  £rrors  have  their 
?cles,  and  there  really  is  no  new  error,  nor  any  new  argument  to 
"^Pport  it.  In  reference  to  this  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  it  is 
'^^'^  that  "  teachers  of  religion  have  not  instituted  a  search  into  the 
'^^dations  of  a  doctrine  supposed  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  religious 
t^th."  Surely  this  is  a  misapprehension.  What  I  did  the  man  who 
^^  the  splendid  sermon,  **  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell," — 
^  Howe  not  search  ?  Did  Bates  not  search,  when  he  wrote  his  Four 
}^  Things  T  Did  Bolton  not  search,  when  he  maintained  this  doctrine 
^  tbe  same  train  of  subjects?  Did  Edwards  not  search,  when  he 
^»«e  on  the  "Eternity  of  Hell  Torments?"  We  hardly  do  the 
''^^ts  justice,  in  supposing  our  researches  are  so  much  greater,  and 
^  QiQch  more  intelligent  than  theirs.  These  names  are  sufficient 
^  *bow  that  this  awful  subject  was  not  believed  by  persons  of  feeble 
^''^^Uect,  but  by  those  who  had  an  enlightened  reverence  for  the  word 
^^.  In  affixing  the  idea  of  literal  death  to  the  second  death,  is  it 
^  j^t  as  reasonable  to  affix  the  idea  of  perpetuity  to  punishment 
^'^  we  find  the  term  everlasting;  and  especially  as  the  latter 
^  irith  difficulty  be  converted  into  a  figure  without  doing  away  with 
P^'^idiment  altogether,  while  the  former  seems  rather  to  have  the 
*V^  of  figure  than  to  furnish  a  positive  idea  of  the  nature  of  that 
^^"'■rtmient  which  awaita  the  ungodly.     "In  proportion  (says  a 
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writer  in  the  '  Eclectic'  '*')  to  the  infinite  moment  of  revealed  truths 
the  importance  of  adhering  to  the  principle  that  inspired  perao 
spoke  and  wrote  under  the  presumption  that  they  should  be  hea 
and  read  as  other  men  are  heard  and  read  :  so  that  when  they  empl 
mere  uncompounded  forms  of  speech,  which  are  ordinarily  understoi 
to  convey  an  absolute  sense,  they  also  shall  be  allowed  to  intend  i 
absolute  sense.  He  who  informs  us  of  an  intelligible  fact  in  en 
tomary  terms,  has  a  right,  on  the  strength  of  his  credibiHty,  to  t 
exempt  from  an  etymological  scrutiny  of  the  words  he  employs, 
person  of  grave  character  assures  us,  that  he  has  witnessed  a  ihi| 
wreck,  and  that  the  people  on  board  were  last.  But  the  word  loct, 
may  be  argued,  primarily  signifies,  not  found;  and,  therefore^  tt 
statement  may  only  mean,  that  the  crew  were  cast  upon  the  shore  < 
some  distant  country,  from  whence  it  is  probable  they  will  find  < 
opportunity  of  returning  to  their  homes.  They  are  thus  relatively  \o 
to  their  country  and  friends.  Or  lost  may  mean,  distressed,  undon 
ruined  in  their  affairs  ;  and  so  nothing  more,  after  all,  may  be  affiram< 
concerning  them,  than  that  they  escaped  from  the  sea  with  their  b« 
lives.  At  any  rate,  when  there  is  this  acknowledged  ambiguity  in  tl 
sense  of  the  term,  where  it  may  bear  a  more  favourable  constructio 
is  it  not  the  symptom  of  a  malignant  complacency  in  misfortune  nee 
lessly  to  apply  to  it  so  harsh  an  import,  as  to  conclude,  that  tha 
unhappy  persons  were  literally  and  irrecoverably  drowned?  If  tl 
common-place  criticism  amounts  to  anything  better  than  such  tiifli^ 
in  truth,  it  escapes  our  apprehension."  We  cannot  dismiss  this  artidi 
without  cautioning  the  rising  ministry,  especially,  not  too  easily  tfl 
indulge  in  speculations  upon  the  great  doctrines  of  revealed  truth ;  iv 
if  a  subject  be  of  doubtful  disputation  in  their  own  minds,  to  brin;^' 
into  the  pulpit,  and  so  gradually  loosen  the  hold  which  the  great  doe> 
trines  of  the  (Gospel  should  have  on  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

An  Indbpindikt. 


TO  THE  SUN  AFTER  A  STORM. 

Friend  of  the  sad ! 

My  heart  is  glad 
To  bid  thy  beams,  so  bright  and  clear, 
A  welcome  through  om*  atmosphere : 

Glorious  Sun ! 

'Twas  kindly  done 

To  scatter  far  those  clouds  of  gloom, 

And  for  thine  own  sweet  smile  make  room  1 

W.LiASt' 


♦  "  Eclectic  Review,"  December,  1818. 
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1*  The  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church.     Translated  and  Com- 
piled from  the  Works  of  Augtisti;  with  numerous  additions  from 

JRhemwald,   Siegel,   and  others.      By   the  Rev.   Lyman   Coleman. 

London :  Ward  and  Co.     Med.  8vo.     pp.  224. 
2*  A  Church  without  a  Prelate,    The  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church 

Popular  in  its  Government,  and  Simple  in  its  Worship.     By  Lyman 

Coleman.     With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Dr.  Augustus  Neander. 

liondon  :  Ward  and  Co.     Med.  8yo.     pp.  120. 
^*  Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Results.     By  W.  E.  Glad- 

^ione,  Esq.,  late  Student  of  Christchurch,  and  M.P.  for  Newark. 

I^ndon :  Marray ;  Hatchard  and  Son.     8to.  pp.  562. 

{Concluded  fivm  page  445.) 

To  a  careful  reader  of  our  two  authors,  it  will  be  further  obvious 

^w  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  deal  fairly  by  his  opponents.     He  asserts 

^d  proposes  to  show,  the  great  superiority  of  these  church  principles 

^"^  those  of  his  opponents,  and  especially  over  those  of  the  Calvinists 

^  Independents.     But  if  Mr.  Coleman  is  trustworthy,  the  principles 

•'teibuted  to  them,  they  never  held,— either  during  the  first  three  cen- 

7*^  or  now.     He  charges  us,  for  instance,  with  reducing  the  Chris- 

^f^  doctrine  to  the  standard  and  measure  of  the  human  understanding ; 

^th  divorcing  the  affections  from  the  reason,  and  the  body  from  the  soul, 

^^  thus  debasing  the  former  from  their  place  in  religion  ;  with  holding 

^^  each  particular  congregation  is,  in  the  strictest  and  highest  sense, 

^Urch,  ought  to  acknowledge  on  earth  no  authority  superior  to  its 

^^  and  in  its  relations  with  other  churches,  to  behave  itself  as  a 

^^^eign  and  independent  power ;  with  regarding  the  sacraments  as 

"l^^priate  signs  or  figures  merely,  addressing  themselves  to  man  in 

^  "Way  of  extrinsic  motive  alone  ;  and  with  lightly  esteeming  alike  the 

^©r  and  validity  of  the  Christian  ministry.     Now  these  representa. 

^  are  either  altogether  erroneous,  or  greatly  defective ;  they  are 

^  Our  sentiments ;  and  those  that  come  nearest  to  the  truth  require 

^^  modifications  or  additions  as  quite  to  change  their  character. 

^hing  is  easier  than  to  confute  an  opponent  when  you  have  misre. 

^'^^^cnted  him ;  but  the  victory  gained  over  a  man  of  straw  earns  no 


I 


I 


adopted.  And  if  then  they  began  to  receive  form  and  shape,- 
they  became  established,  and  during  the  succeeding  IdOO  jt 
rule, — what  if  thai  period  was  a  period  of  corruption  f  And  n 
not  only  that  it  was  so  ;  but  that  the  heresy  that  aroie,  on  ik 
points^  constituted  the  worst  part  of  that  corruption.  We  hai 
learn  that  error  becomes  truth  by  long  establishment ;  accordi 
spite  of  Nicene  councils  or  Tridentine  decrees,  we  demur 
church's  testimony  during  this  period  of  her  apostacy ;  we  c 
the  device  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  men  on 
by  the  imposing  plea  of  a  venerable  antiquity ;  and  would  remi 
that  with  the  finding  of  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  fre 
thought,  these  principles  were  resolutely  assailed  and  their  o 
affirmed. 

There  is  another  source  of  illusion  to  Mr.  G. :  he  gives,  as  the  n 
marks  of  the  true  church,  unity,  visibiUty,  &c.  Not  only,  howe 
he  omit  some  important  features,  as  soundness  of  doctrine,  anc 
{  a  unity  and  an  authority  of  such  a  kind  as  cannot  exist  and  d 

to  be  expected ;  he  also  confounds  what  ought  to  be  with  what 
treats  as  an  existing  substantial  thing,  what  cannot  at  present  b 
We  grant  that  the  church  should  be  one ;  and  that  the  unity  < 
by  the  Redeemer  is  not  spiritual  and  invisible,  merely,  (thong 
by  far  the  more  important  kind,)  but  outward  and  apparent  als 
not  such,  however,  as  to  require  a  visible  Head,  or  to  imply  lU 
and  authority.  The  conditions  of  our  Lord's  most  beautiftil 
would,  we  apprehend,  be  completely  fulfilled  by  such  an  agre 
sentiment  among  his  disciples,  and  such  a  spirit  of  love  aa  sboi 
it  manifest  at  once  and  to  all,  that  whatever  minor  variatic 
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they  hftfe  not  known  eacb  other.  So  that  spiritually,  and  in  the  highest 
aense  really,  though  not  manifestly,  it  has  heen  one :  bat  now,  for 
fifteen  centuries,  have  men  looked  in  vain  for  that  holy,  catholic,  and 
apoitolic  church,  which  shall  convince  the  world  of  the  Divine  mission 
of  Jcsns  Christ.  But  again  it  shall  be  one  ;  and  if,  instead  of  dwelling 
ott  what  is  not,  Mr.  6.  and  his  party  were  earnestly  bent  on  the  re- 
•tonbon  of  this  lost  and  graceful  ornament  of  the  body  of  Christ,  they 
▼Qfold  do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  they  would  soon  find, 
smong  those  they  now  denounce  as  heretics  and  schismatics,  many  a 
geniiiiie  disciple ;  and  the  discovery  would  abate  that  arrogant  and  bitter 
cxdlnnveness  they  too  commonly  display. 

Should  Mr.  O.  object  to  these  views,  and  still  insist  that  such  church, 

lUiOQ^  she  may  have  "lost  that  original  beauty  and  harmony  of 

form  that  adorned  her  youth,"  is  still  manifest  and  visible ;  we  are 

^hen  tempted  to  ask  for  a  definition  of  the  term — ^What  is  this  church  ? 

Who  compose  it  T  Where  is  the  seat  of  its  authority  ?   How  may  we 

^>uiw  its  voice  and  recognise  its  form?     It  cannot  include  all  the 

Uthftil  of  past  ages,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  for  that  would  not  be 

^  nit6/e  church.     It  cannot  embrace  all  the  members  of  Christ  on 

^^k^  at  any  given  moment ;  for  they,  though  visible,  have  not  unity, 

""tre  not  one  body.     Nor  can  it  mean  all  who  take  certain  views  of 

^•acramentSy — those,  for  instance,  taken  by  our  author  himself ;  for 

whilst  these  are  in  the  same  predicament,  and  are  to  be  found  in  various 

commiuiities,  this  definition  would  exclude  a  lai^e  portion,  both  of 

.   <^rgy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  itself,  who  entirely 

"Q^ct  sacramentarian  notions.    Does  this  church,  then,  include  "  the 

^w>le  number  of  the  baptized,  wherever  found,  and  to  whatever  com- 

*Ottion  belonging,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe  ?*' — **  The  general 

''^'^  of  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians  ? "      The 

^^er  author  of  "  Essays  on  the  Church,"  himself  a  stout  defender 

^  ^he  English  Establishment,  whilst  he  admits  that  this  is  one  of  the 

''^^^s  attached  to  the  term  in  common  parlance,  has  no  very  high 

^^E'^ion  of  this  body ;  and  tells  us  that  it  is  "  animated,  in  the  propor- 

^^    of  at  least  nineteen-twentieths,  with  the  most  deadly  hatred  to 

^'^^  and  his  true  disciples."     And  he  declares,  that  *'  to  take  its 

^^^^%ioDs,  or  even  the  decisions  of  its  priesthood,  on  any  question  of 

^^^  or  practice,  would  be  to  leave  to  the  wolves  the  disposal  of  the 

"  &c.,  pp.  23,  25.     Pretty  strong  language,  this  ;  and  yet  such 

seem  to  be  Mr.  Gladstone's  church.     This  is  obvious  ^m  his 

,  pp.  113,  405,  where  he  speaks  of  its  "  mixed  character,"  and 

"'l^tibes  it  as  composed  '*  partly  of  conscientious  and  partly  of  uu- 

^^^^fbl  members,  with  a  great  ostensible  preponderance  of  the  latter." 

^^^^  then,  we  remark  that  here  is  Seeley  versus  Gladstone  ;  and  we 

^'^^t  to  know  which  we  are  to  follow.     If  Mr.   Gladstone,   then, 

^^^ondly,  we  most  express,  strongly,  our  astoniRhmeut,  that  any  man 
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in  hia  senses  can  call  this  medley  of  human  heings,  emhracmg  eceptia 
and  fonnalists^  extortioners,  unjust  persons,  and  adulterers,  as  well  as 
saints, — the  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  church.     Why,  besidei  its 
ungodly  character,  it  has,  at  least  to  our  view,  no  one  of  the  attributes 
which  Mr.  6.  states  to  he  essential.     Where  is  its  unity  ?    Is  light 
come  to  an  agreement  with  darkness?     It  is  not  e?en  vinble;  ior 
though  the  individuals  that  compose  it  are  in  the  flesh,  as  a  body  it 
has  no  visibiUty.     Can  permanence  be  predicated  of  a  multitude  like 
this?   or  sympathy?   or,   more  wondrous  still,    if  true,  authority f 
Authority,  indeed !    Let  us  look  at  it.    Let  us  call  its  members  or  their 
delegates  together  in  solemn  convocation  ; — never  was  there  a  period 
when  such  convocation  was  more  needed  than  now,  to  settle  existing 
differences.     They  shall  meet  in  the  good  Cathohc  city  of  Paris,— men 
of  all  views  and  characters,  but  all  baptized,  and  therefore  regenerate» 
and  after  due  dehberation,  pronounce  their  judgment.  And  now,  we  uk, 
what  sort  of  a  creed  may  we  expect  ?     What  decisions  shall  we  have 
touching  rites  and  ceremonies  ?     What  discipUne  is  henceforth  to  be 
established  in  the  church  ?     Yet  this  is  the  body  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
invests  with  such  high  prerogatives ;  whose  judgments  are  final,  and 
whose  dicta  it  is  a  sin  to  disobey.     We  are  not  conscious  of  having  misre- 
presented Mr.  G.  in  any  point;  indeed,  he  himself  seems  to  be  aware  how 
hard  it  is  to  believe  that  this  '*  body,  containing  within  itself  so  modi 
pollution,  can  be  entitled  to  those  prerogatives  which  bebng  to  the 
spouse  of  Christ."     **  But  if  God,'*  he  adds,  **  continues  to  shov  his 
favour  to  individuals,  though  so  much  evil  remains  in  them  to  the  very 
last,  why  should  we  refuse  to  believe  that  he  will  guide  his  choidiy 
corrupt  though  it  may  still  be,  into  all  truth?"     And  then,  after d^ 
scribing  this  actual  historical  (!)  church  as  **  the  great  object  of  Chnit'e 
love  and  regard,  ....  the  casket  and  treasure-house  of  God's  immoital 
gifts,"  he  asks,  "  Why  have  we  lapsed  from  this  magnificent  (!)  cod- 
ception  of  a  power  incorporated  on  earth  ....  and  substituted  fo^ 
it  that  misty,  formless,  lifeless,  anomalous,  negative,  chaotic  shape* 
which  is  the  only  counterpart  in  many  minds  to  the  name  of  the 
Scripture-honoured  church  ?  "     We  think  no  error,  however  ffour^ 
no  delusion,   however  complete,  will  ever  surprise  us,  after  baviiiK 
found  a  mind  of  the  power  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  G.*s,  giving  credit  to  * 
notion  so  manifestly  unscriptural,  so  childishly  absurd.    But  the  hol/i 
catholic,  and  apostolic  church,  is  an  imposing  phrase  ;  and  when  tbe 
conception  of  such  a  body,  having  unity  and  universality,  authority 
and  visibility,  once  seizes  the  imagination,  no  contradictions  are  too 
palpable  to  be  reconciled, — no  facts  too  stubborn  to  be  dbtortei'^ 
no  absurdities  too  absurd  to  be  received, — to  defend  thethcoiy^ 
the  sake  of  which  it  has  been  cherished.      Man,  says  Mr.  6.|  '^^ 
compound  being:  he  has  senses  and  affections  as  well  as  inteUec^* 
they  are  greatly  vitiated  by  sin,  and  require  to  be  rectified  before  thf 
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lentanding  can  possibly  do  its  work  in  religion.  Spiritual  and 
Nrnatnral  grace  only  can  effect  this  rectification ;  Mr.  6.  can  con- 
fe  of  no  channel  through  which  that  grace  can  come»  save  the  church ; 
u  he  must  have  it,  or  not  at  all ;  and  hence  these  pains  to  prove 
I  existence  of  a  catholic  and  apostolic  church,  though  made  up  of 
:h  heterogeneous  materials. 

Vo  this  church,  Mr.  6.  assigns  a  very  high  place  in  the  education 
ber  sons ;  and  represents  the  conception  as  exerting  over  them  a  most 
werfal  and  salutary  influence ;  such  as  is  exerted  by  no  other  view 
it,  sad  felt  by  no  other  class  of  Christians.  Although  such  an  idea 
the  church  has  little  effect  on  our  minds,  we  shall  not  dispute  our 
thorns  assertion,  but  admit  its  great  power  oyer  those  who  can  im- 
citly  receive  the  dogma.  But  we  have  a  church  as  well  as  they ; 
Sether  with  a  ministry  and  sacraments  ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  com- 
K  the  notions  respecting  them,  held  by  the  two  great  contending 
rties,  and  to  show,  that  all  the  advantages  attributed  by  our 
^r  to  his  views,  result  equally,  or  in  a  much  greater  degree,  from 
'v.  It  is  not  so  much  on  our  theory  of  human  nature  that  we 
)  at  issue,  nor  on  the  necessity  and  desirableness  of  some  such  pro« 
>ons  to  act  on  the  sensitive  part  of  our  constitution ;  neither  do  we 
iiy  their  power,  when  rightly  regarded,  to  be  great  and  salutary. 
^  difference  is,  as  to  their  nature,  the  exact  place  they  hold  in  the 
%ioii  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  part  which  belongs  to  them  in  secur« 
( to  US  its  benefits.  And  here  our  disagreement  is  serious.  We 
Westly  contend,  however,  that  the  views  we  take  answer  every  good 
n[K)se  answered  by  his ;  and  as  our  personal  experience  comes  in 
^■^ration  of  the  accuracy  of  our  reasonings,  we  can  smile  at  the 
f*€omplacency  of  an  opponent  who  fancies  that  he  is  in  exclusive 
"session  of  advantages  which  we  are  enjoying  in  common  with 
nself. 

Hr.  Gladstone  imagines  that  the  conception  of  the  church  enter- 
^  by  himself  and  friends,  has  a  power  peculiarly  its  own,  to 
^i^  the  idea  of  self,  and  promote  humility;  to  develope  and 
^i^en  the  grace  of  Christian  love ;  to  augment  the  force  of  the 
iSio^  principle  in  the  heart  by  awakening  its  deeper  sympathies ; 
*&  tip  a  greater  warmth  of  devotion,  especially  in  the  exercises  of 
Ulc  worship ;  to  give  to  the  Christian  a  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
^  ss  salutary  as  it  is  lofty,— of  the  Christian  privilege  of  personal 
^  with  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  fellowship  with  the  Father  through 

^\  tnd  to  aid  the  believer  in  the  execution  of  the  details  of  a  stricter 

I. 

'ii^ess ;  that  it  is  a  shelter  to  the  conscientious  from  reproach,  and 
^Dce  to  the  obedient,  whilst  it  greatly  assists  the  Christian  in 
iQiressive  movements  on  the  irreligion  and  worldliness  of  his 
•t^nen. 
''ow  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  are  no  mean  or  unim- 
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portant  results ;  that  that  system  which  really  tends  to  produce  tbem, 
ought  not  to  be  despised ;  and  that  if  there  is  any  such  system  poi- 
sessing  exclusively,  or  in  a  much  larger  degree  than  any  other,  this 
power,  it  is  entitled,  from  this  circumstance,  to  our  favourable  regard. 
Mr.  6.  claims  it  for  the  views  he  advocates.  We  have  said  that  we 
shall  not  dispute  this  claim ;  or  the  opportunity  is  tempting,  to  show 
how  far  the  mind  must  be  brought  under  the  power  of  superstition  or 
fanaticism,  before  it  can  believe  such  a  conception  of  the  church  to  be 
capable  of  exerting  a  good  and  holy  influence.  Yet  we  know  it  ii 
possible,  and  are  aware  that  where  there  is  sincere  piety  in  the  heart, 
Gk>d  often  causes  it,  in  mercy,  to  neutralise  and  triumph  over  much  that 
is  erroneous  in  the  creed  and  vain  in  the  imagination ;  so  that,  thou^ 
in  many  cases  the  seeming  devoutness  of  this  school  is,  we  £nr,  bvt 
little  more  than  asceticism  or  sanctimoniousness,  it  undoabtedlj 
numbers  amongst  its  disciples  some  who  have  the  power  as  well  as  the 
forpi  of  godUness.  But  we  affirm  that  other  views  of  the  choich  are 
given  us  in  the  New  Testament,  prevailed  in  primitive  times,  and  are 
developed  in  Mr.  Coleman's  pages,  which  are  not  less  potent  in  their 
influence, — which  nourish  piety  without  generating  superstition,  and 
whose  influence  over  the  mind  is  exclusively  good. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  get  before  the  mind,  the  dear 
scriptural  notion  conveyed  by  the  term  church.  It  has  two  aenaeay 
and  perhaps  two  only.  If  ever  used  in  a  third,  either  by  the  aaered 
writers  or  in  conversation,  it  must  be  taken  to  be  a  secondary  and 
improper  sense.  The  first  embraces  the  whole  family  of  the  redeatid 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  This,  and  this  only,  can  be  called  the  eAsreA 
universal.  The  second  use  of  the  term  is  equally  proper,  and  quite  ai 
frequent  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  instead  of  conveying  a  uniTerMli 
it  conveys  a  local  idea,  and  a  church  is  an  assembly  of  faithful  men,  Ae^ 
as  above  described.  We  sometimes,  however,  want  to  speak  of  tha 
aggregate  number  of  the  faithful  of  all  countries,  and  are  then  obliged 
to  qualify  the  term  by  adding  **  visible^'*  or  **  on  earth,*^  On  the  W 
sense  we  need  not  dwell ;  it  is  a  grand  and  elevating — a  subdoio^ 
yet  soul-stirring  conception,  and  cannot  have  that  place  in  the  though 
of  the  Christian  which  it  ought,  without  exerting  over  his  spirit  and 
character,  a  most  determinate  and  hallowing  influence.  Bat  it  ' 
desirable,  also,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  realise  the  true  idea  of  ' 
local  church  ;  and  we  vnll  look  at  such  a  one  for  a  moment,  as  we  ii9 
suppose  it  to  have  had  existence  at  Rome  or  at  Ephesus,  a.d.  80  tf 
100;  or  as  we  may  easily  conceive,  it  would  be  at  Leeds  or  Nottin^^ 
now,  if  what  we  believe  to  be  the  New  Testament  system,  and  that 
alone,  were  practised  in  this  country,  and  a  church  fairly  planted  sad  i> 
operation  in  either  of  those  places.  Let  us  then,  for  thesakeof  aigo*^ 
assign  to  Ephesus  and  Leeds  each  a  population  of  70,000  souls.  He  iah** 
bitantaof  the  former  axe  woiA^^^^^n^ol^^^gKAt^deas  Diana;  h^ 
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mtle  of  Christ  enters  it — ^many  belieye  and  arc  baptized — nnite  with 
B  preacher  in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers,  and  are  thus 
fined  into   a  church  :   it  wantR  pafltors   and   teachers :     they  are 
dnncd  by  the  apostles.     Great  attention  is  excited  through  the  city 
f  this  new  society :  now,  divers  persecutions  and  trials  arise ;  and 
M,  the  church  has  rest  and  is  multiplied :   till,  after  the  lapse  of 
re-md-twenty  years,  a.o.  80,  we  see  at  Ephesus,  say  20,000  believers, 
ith  an  adequate  number  of  bishops,  be  it  ten  or  twenty,   with  a 
utMt  complement  of  deacons,  meeting  where  they  may  for  worship ; 
id  if  by  this  time  dirided  on  account  of  their  numbers  into  smaller 
irties,  and  prorided  with  suitable  places  of  assembly,  still  the  ehttrch, 
id  not  the  churches  at  Ephesus,  but  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ.     Its 
«mben  are  one,  baptized  by  one  Spirit,  and  called  to  one  hope. 
Maples  of  one  Lord,  and  animated  by  one  faith ;  in  the  sendee  of  one 
od  and  Father  of  all.     They  are  one  body  and  brotherhood ; — a  small 
it  rital  and  integral  part  of  that  larger  body  and  brotherhood — the 
hole  family  in  heaven  and  earth ;  they  have  functions  to  fulfil  and 
Bees  to  perform  appropriate  to  their  sphere  ;  they  continually  meet 
w  mutual  edification  ;  they  comfort  and  admonish,  and,  if  needs  be, 
'boke  and  reprove  one  another;  the  backsUder  and  apostate  they 
Bdnde  from  their  fellowship,  but  with  open  arms  admit  to   their 
'BAmee  those  who  day  by  day  beUeve,  rejoicing  together  in  hope, 
1^  prepared  for  the  honour,  they  will  be  removed  to  their  appro- 
'Uite  place  in  that  holy  temple  which  is  growing  up  for  a  habitation 
f  fled  through  the  Spirit. 

But  our  idea  will  be  more  virid  if  we  take  a  town  we  know.  Let  it 
'  Iiscds  or  Nottingham,  with  a  population  as  above.  After  the  labour 
'  ttnturies,  the  Gospel  at  length  prevails ;  but  the  name  of  Episco- 
4ui  or  Preeb3^erian,  of  Wesleyan  or  Independent,  is  unknown. 
Wis  is  but  one  order  of  disciples,  and  they  are  called  Christians,  as 
^^9hbAj  at  Antioch.  One-half  the  inhabitants  are  still  of  the  world ; 
*^  are  scoffers,  and  some  are  persecutors,  and  all  arc  lovers  of 
'•■•we  more  than  lovers  of  €k)d.  But  the  other  moiety  of  35,000 — 
*iMts  and  children,  rich  and  poor,  one  in  this  family,  several  in  that, 
itliU  in  some — ^have  believed  unto  life  eternal.  They  come  together 
•did  the  early  disciples,  but  not  now  to  some  secret  though  hallowed 
pot  outside  the  city,  nor  yet  to  one  place,  for  their  numbers  forbid  it, 
^  to  several ;  they  have  bishops,  each  consecrated  to  his  office  by 
^iiying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery, — ^a  valid,  competent,  and 
•wtjr  ministry ;  they  have  deacons  also  ;  they  have  the  word  of  Gtod, 
Wbcrwith  prayer  and  praise,  and  the  positive  institutions  of  the 
^  eovenant,  having  all  been  baptized  into  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
^^'•toiaed  on  the  day  the  Lord  has  made,  to  commemorate  his  dying 
^Vid  show  forth  his  death  until  he  come.  Christian  fellowship  is 
''^'^^ibed  throiugh  the  whole  brotherhood,  and  a  wlioLeaome  ii|g\«si^ 

*•  •.  rot.  IX,  3  r 
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and  discipline  are  exercised.  If  one  member  sin,  all  are  grieTed ;  if 
one  suffer,  all  suffer  with  him ;  and  when  it  is  said  of  the  hitherto 
impenitent  youth  or  adult,  ''Behold  he  prayeth,*'  joy  beats  in  the 
heart  and  lights  up  the  countenance  of  the  thousands  in  Zion,  as  sym- 
pathetic if  not  as  intense,  as  that  of  angels  over  the  repenting  sinner; 
and  whilst  all  are  daily  strengthened  and  refreshed  by  the  matud 
intercourse  and  worship  of  earth,  they  oftentimes  derive  a  satisfaction 
still  purer  and  more  elevated  from  the  thought  that  they  belong  also 
to  that  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number — the  umvend 
church.     And  this  is  the  church  of  Christ  at  Nottingham,  at  Leeds.* 

We  are  not,  then — as  our  opponents  assert  or  assume, — and  as,  if 
instead  of  following  their  own  notions  of  our  polity,  they  would  con- 
sult such  writers  as  Mr.  Coleman,  they  might  know, — ^we  are  not,  I 
say,  without  an  idea  of  a  church,  as  a  real,  a  substantive,  a  divinely- 
constituted  body,  having  Christ  for  its  head,  and  the  New  Testament 
for  its  statute-book.     We  have  now  placed  their  conception  and  oars 
side  by  side,  and  the  question  is.  Which  is  the  true  conception,  which 
the  more  definite  and  distinct,  and  in  which  resides  the  greatest  moru 
power  ?     Let  the  reader  look  on  this  and  on  that,  and  answer  the 
inquiry.     Mr.  Gladstone's  includes  every  baptized  person,  be  he  a  con- 
scientious or  unfaithful  member ;  we  deny  that  it  is  to  any  such  body 
that  the  precious  promises  of  the  Bible  are  given,  or  that  can  be  called 
the  spouse  of  Christ ;  nor  can  we  see  what  there  is  in  such  a  conception 
of  a  church,  so  mighty  and  so  grand.     On  a  mind  already  biased  by 
theory,  and  on  which  strong  fanaticism  has  come  to  the  aid  of  piety,  i^ 
may  operate  powerfully,  through  the  very  mystery  and  improbabihty  i* 
involves ;  but  in  the  conception  itself,  we  can  find  nothing  calculated 
to  awaken  deep  and  sacred  emotions,  or  any  other  feelings  but  those  oi 
grief  and  pain.     Ours  is  a  double  conception ;  embracing,  now,  the 
whole  redeemed  host,  and  then,  resting  with  complacency  and  detigbt 
on  that  smaller  body  of  fellow-citizens  and  saints  with  whom  we  hare 
daily  and  immediate  fellowship.     And  we  confidently  ask,  whethtf 
this  is  the  "misty,  formless,  lifeless,  anomalous,   negative,  chaotic 
thing  that  Mr.  G.  describes  ?     To  us  it  seems  a  palpable  and  distinci 
idea,  a  subUme  reality.     It  stands  before  our  eye  clothed  with  thoa^ 


*  We  would  not  be  understood  to  intimate  that  the  integrity  of  a  church  depoM** 
on  its  large  numbers ;  a  hundred  or  ten  may  constitute  it  as  truly  at  thousandi;  10^ 
many  such  churches  have  existed  full  of  prosperity  and  life.    Nor  can  our  argmae^ 
be  weakened  or  our  inferences  impaired  by  the  fact,  that  the  exact  countcipsfi  <* 
the  church  we  have  sketched  is  not  actually  found  at  those  places.    For  it  do«* 
not  exist,  only  because  the  darkness  of  thirteen  centuries  obscured  the  true  «i^ 
caused  such  confusion  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  created  such  divisions  in  the  booj 
of  Christ,  that  though  truth  has  been  beaming  on  us,  more  and  more  deailyt  ^ 
several  generations,  the  conception  is  not  yet  fully  restored,  and  the  rsafitf  * 
present  cannot  be  expected. 
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ittribates  which  the  other  wants,  and  free  from  those  evils  by  which 

tbe  other  is  deformed.    We  ask  our  readers  to  take,  one  by  one,  tl\e 

•drantages  specified  by  Mr.  6.,  and  candidly  to  ask,  whether  it  is  not 

nther  ihe§e  mew»  of  our»  which  are  calculated  to  produce  them  ?     We 

^peak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen,  when  we  say, 

that  they  humble  us  before  God  and  yet  lift  us  from  the  dust ;  they 

ibaae  our  selfishness  and  pride,  while  they  suggest  to  us  the  dignity  of 

oar  ransomed  nature  and  our  new  relations  to  our  God  and  his  Christ. 

Not  unfrequently  do  they  lead  us  back  to  survey  the  ruin  in  which  we 

lately  lay,  and  to  look  at  the  rock  whence  we  were  hewed,  and  the  hole 

of  the  pit  whence  we  were  di^ed ;  and  then,  as  we  think  of  the  hand 

that  seized  as,  of  the  grace  that  called  us,  and  of  the  blood   that 

eleaiued  us,  that  we  might  first  have  access  to  God,  and  then  be  joined 

to  his  holy,  happy  family,  our  adoring  gratitude  is  awakened,  the 

blessedness  of  the  individual  saint  is  augmented,  by  being  shared  with 

the  thousands  of  Israel ;  and  though  our  nature  is  still  infirm,  and 

otir  praises  imperfect,  yet  when  wc  come  together  to  worship,  hope 

Hghts  up  our  bosom  and  joy  swells  our  heart.     There  is  everything  in 

the  thought  to  deepen  and  haUow  our  sympathies,  and  bind  us  heart 

to  heart  with  the  cords  of  love.     Under  the  sadness  and  misgivings  of 

tk«  tempted  or  troubled  mind,  there  is  everything  to  solace  and  revive : 

^  though  foes  should  assail  and  dangers  threaten  the  ark  and  the 

Aoase  of  our  God,  which  have  so  often  been  to  us  a  home  and  a 

'^ting.place,  can  we  doubt  of  its  safety.     How  much  do  we  find  there 

to  encourage  our  patience  and  corroborate  our  faith  I  how  much  to 

'orbid  the  indulgence  of  every  foolish  and  hurtful  lust,  and  stimulate 

^  to  the  cultivation  of  those  holy  dispositions,  that  heavenly  mind, 

^t  pious  walk,  and  those  graceful  and  benevolent  actions,  which  are 

^  befitting  our  name  and  place  in  that  spiritual  family  I     And  then 

^hen  death  comes — "  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for 

^t>  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having 

•pot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing." 

^few  words  only  on  the  sacraments  and  succession.  Our  views  on 
**^*»c  matters,  as  developed  by  Mr.  Coleman,  equally  diff*er  from  those 
^^  Tractarian  school : 

"  wide  as  the  poles  asunder/' 

^  nin  also  in  parallel  lines  and  can  never  meet.  Mr.  G.  thinks 
^  they  also  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  constitution  of  man, 
™^  bribes  our  opposition  to  the  mystic  view,  to  our  erroneous  phi- 
jj^by.  But  we  take  leave  to  say  that  we  are  not  the  "  Manicheans" 
^  liquates ;  that  we  take  nearly  *  the  same  views  of  human  nature 


^^«  say  nearly,  for  we  think  his  views  are  somewhat  perverted,  and  the  true 
rj^^e  of  the  relation  between  the  understanding  and  faith  somewhat  exaggerated, 
*v  Hot  distinguiihing  between  the  state  of  mind  and  heart  necessary  to  the  existence 
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with  himself;  and  are  as  firmly  persuaded  as  he  is,  both  at  the  neemty 
for  these  positive  institutions  of  our  holy  religion,  ariaiDg  out  of  mio'i 
compound  character,  and  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  oondescensioD  of 
God  in  appointing  them  ;  nor  do  we  know  by  whom  the  sentimeaU  be 
censures  are  held,  out  of  the  school  of  avowed  or  virtual  infidelity,  let 
his  argumeut  as  against  us,  in  favour  of  his  view  of  the  sacrament^ 
entirely  depends  on  this  assumption  of  our  views  relating  to  mas ; 
but  that  assumption  being  false,  our  opposition  to  his  notions  nonoC 
arise  from  the  cause  he  alleges ;  his  arguments,  therefore  so  fafi  an 
nil,  and  his  labour  a  work  of  supererogation.    * 

Such  and  such,  he  says,  is  man;  and  we  agree  with  him.  But 
such  and  such  being  man,  he  adds,  he  requires  such  and  such  lita 
and  institutions,  to  aid  in  his  education  for  God;  and  their raitabI^ 
ne89  is  an  evidence  of  their  coming  from  Him  invested  with  these 
mystic  virtues,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  compasaon  ind 
love  in  making  them  what  they  are.  Here  we  pari  eampamf;  ve 
deny  that  man,  as  described  by  our  author  himself,  wants  either  Mch 
sacraments,  or  such  a  ministry ;  we  regard  it — and  we  claim  to  be,  if 
not  as  sagacious,  yet  as^honcst  and  as  zealous  for  the  honour  of  God 
and  of  truth  as  he — as  extremely  improbable  that  they  shooU  eoBt 
from  God  ;  we  think  them  calculated  to  obstruct  rather  than  pronot* 
real  religion  in  the  heart ;  and  believe  that  wisdom  and  goodness  ihic* 
forbid,  that  they  should  be  what  sacramentarians  affirm  they  are.  V<f 
oppose  their  theory  by  two  considerations. 

1 .  The  fact  of  the  tendency  of  human  nature — a  tendency  lo  if 
vetcrate  that  it  has  appeared  in  every  age  and  every  cowatif^ 
substitute  the  forms  of  reUgion  for  the  substance,  and  to  put  sysdbr 
and  ceremonies  in  the  place  of  the  truth  and  objects  they  represent 
coupled  with  the  other  fact,  that  in  the  sight  of  God  they  posses 
value  whatever,  and  their  observance  becomes  even  an  abominatifl 
his  sight,  the  moment  they  are  used  for  any  purpose,  save  as  sv 
human  infirmity, — is  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  vif 
our  opponents.     If  in  the  simple  notion  of  them  given  in  the 
tures,  they  are  so  liable  to  be  perverted,  how  much  more,  when  w? 
in  80  much  mystery !     They  delude  souls,  and  minister  to  tin 
ranee  and   depravity  of  man;   they  may  make  formalists,  I 
Christians ;  they  are  every  way  congenial  to  the  pride  and  se 
eousness  of  the  heart,  and  lead  men  to  substitute  a  supoit 
sentimental  piety,  for  vital  godliness ;  and  their  condemnadoD 
ingly,  is  written  on  every  page  of  the  history  of  the  woiV 


of  faith,  and  the  positive  acts  of  faith  itself;  (which  we  suppose  nmst  hi 
presented  and  apprehended  before  they  Imjcodic  possible ;)  and  by  ovf 
difference  between  faith  as  assent  or  credence,  and  faith  under  the  » 
trust  and  confidence. 
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Dti  be  the  effect — ^we  put  it  to  the  common  seoBe  of  the  reader — of 
Bing  men  in  general,  and  men,  too,  who  in  adult  age  may  never  have 
perienced  the  conviction  of  sin  or  felt  the  need  of  an  atonement,  that 
baptism  they  had  spiritual  Ufe  imparted  to  them,  instead  of  pressing 
I  them  the  solemn  truth,  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  guilt  and  con- 
sumdon  T  Must  it  not  be,  in  ninety-nine  cases  of  every  hundred,  to 
ifle  inquiry  and  to  make  them  very  easy,  instead  of  striving  to  enter 
at  the  strait  gate  of  repentance  and  faith  ? 

Our  opponents,  we  know,  disallow  any  such  tendency ;  and  our 
ithor  labours — but  to  our  mind  very  unsatisfactorily — to  show,  that 
ich  results  need  not,  and  do  not  naturally  follow ;  alleging,  that 
MNigh  God  has  made  the  sacraments  the  only  channels,  and  when 
l^tly  administered,  the  certain  channels,  of  saving  grace ;  yet,  that 
I  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  meritorious  ground  and  Divine  mercy  the 
Morce  of  its  bestowment,  this  evil  consequence  is  prevented.  But  his 
katement  is  sustained  neither  by  fact  nor  by  philosophy.  We  are 
vU  aware  that  in  times  when  men  are  driven  to  the  defence  of  their 
nnciples,  acute  and  reflective  minds  are  capable  of  making  and  pre- 
vving  distinctions,  which  even  they,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
^practically  to  regard,  and  which  ordinary  men  never  do,  and  never  can 
'■erve.  The  intelligent  Catholic,  for  instance,  tells  us,  that  he  does  not 
nbip  his  images  ;  tliat  they  are  only  a  means  of  giving  greater  vivid- 
ly to  his  conceptions  ;  and  that  their  use,  therefore,  does  not  involve 
^try.  We  question,  indeed,  whether  any  man  can  bow  before 
'^»i.  without  a  division  of  his  heart ;  but  as  to  the  multitudes,  a  trial 
^  thousand  years  shows  that  they  cannot.  The  masses  of  the  entire 
^4  and  Roman  churches,  as  well  as  of  every  pagan  country,  are,  and 
^  have  been,  worshippers  of  idols  ;  and  what  is  remarkable  is,  that 

^^^ester  their  fervour,  the  more  direct  their  worship.  They  cannot 
ke  the  distinction  :  God  knew  this,  and  therefore  said,  '*  Thou  shalt 
'  tnake  to  thyself  any  graven  image."  We  think  the  sacramentanan 
^^irine  is  just  in  the  same  predicament.  Mr.  G.  may  have  the  dis- 
^tnent  to  escape  the  danger,  and,  while  he  adheres  to  the  opus  ope- 
^vn  theory  and  the  succession,  may  yet  assign  to  the  atonement  and 
^thood  of  the  Son  of  God  such  a  place  in  the  GU>spel  scheme,  as  to 
^ce  for  it  his  supreme  regard,  and  thus  neutralise  his  otherwise  serious 
^^ :  and  we  think  he  does ;  though  we  should  hesitate  to  say  this  of 
^til  principal  writers  of  the  same  school, — whilst  we  are  sure  that 
^  in  general  (the  ol  iroXXol)  do  not,  cannot,  and  never  will  be  able, 
^  to  discriminate.  And  it  is  our  solemn  conviction,  that  if  the 
^le  of  this  country  should  ever  be  abandoned  to  Tractarian  teachers, 
^  b  sound,  enlightened,  and  scriptural,  in  its  piety,  would  soon  be 
^i«i^;ed  for  the  morbid  asceticism  and  the  senseless  superstition, 
BHher  with  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  darkest  ages  of  Popery. 

^.  We  reject  these  notions  also,  because  we  believe  them  to  \)e  m 
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opposition  to  the  great  principles  and  to  the  wonderful  provisioiM  of 
God's  remedial  scheme.     When  we  consider  that  ffift  which  is  the 
grand  expression  of  Jehovah's  love  to  man,  and  recollect  that  the  price 
of  redemption  is  nothing  less  than  the  sofferings  and  death  of  the  Son 
of  Gk)d, — ^when  we  further  advert  to  the  equally  wonderful  proTiaiott 
of  the  agency  of  the  holy,  blessed,  and  eternal  Spirit,  to  bring  ai  to 
Christ,  and  by  the  belief  of  the  truth,  to  secure  our  moral  transforma- 
tion,— and  remember  that  God  adopted  this  plan  for  the  expren  pur- 
pose of  humbling  the  sinner  and  glorifying  himself, — ^we  cannot  bdieve, 
looking  to  analogies  and  probabilities,  as  our  author  has  taught  iis> 
that  he  has  invested  any  rites  with  the  amazing  virtues  ascribed  to  the 
sacraments,  or  made  the  justification  and  acceptance  of  the  sinner 
dependent  on  his  receiving  these  rites  at  the  hands  of  any  haioMi 
priesthood.     The  principle  involved  in  those  great  facts  seems  to  us 
irreconcilable   with   these    sacramentarian    dogmas  ; — opposite   and 
utterly  antagonistic.     God  has  given  his  Spirit  to  man,  to  create  him 
anew ;  but  only  at  the  baptismal  font  does  the  Spirit  exert  that  power; 
and  he  who  is  washed  with  water  is  assuredly  regenerate !!    The  blood 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer  was  shed  that  we  might  have  pardon  and  h&, 
but  it  is  only  when  we  receive  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  can  trace,  or  thinks  he  can  trace,  his  ministry  in  a  line  to 
the  apostles,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
that  this  boon,  though  procured  at  such  a  price,  becomes  ours !!!  Ciiit 
be  believed  ?     Let  us  read  it  clearly  in  the  word  of  God,  and  we  object 
no  more  :  but  there  it  is  not  written.     It  is  manifestly  a  human  derioe ; 
it  bears  not  on  it  a  Divine  impress.     To  our  minds,  there  is  a  repug- 
nance, a  strange  incongruity  between  such  a  doctrine  and  the  entire 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  Gospel.     It  is  not  like  God. 

But  though  we  thus  speak,  we  take  no  **  low  and  diluted  views''  oi 
the  sacred  rites  of  Christianity ;  nor  do  we  depreciate  the  mimstrj  o^ 
reconciliation.  We  say  not  that  there  is  no  danger  of  this ;  nay,  w^ 
confess  that  symptoms  of  such  a  disposition  have  appeared  in  som^ 
quarters:  we  grieve  at  it,  but  can  hardly  be  surprised.  Extieme^ 
beget  extremes.  When  vital  doctrines  are  felt  to  be  in  imminent  peiU 
through  the  undue  exaltation  of  what  is  ritual  and  subordinate,  and  i^ 
becomes  necessary  to  engage  in  their  defence,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to 
each  its  true  and  exact  position,  or  to  avoid  speaking  of  the  former  in 
a  way  which  may  seem  to  be  a  virtual  disparagement  of  the  Utter* 
But  they  are  the  transgressors,  who  would  depose  the  Mediator  i^ 
heaven  for  the  priest  on  earth ;  and  put  the  sacraments  in  unnatni^ 
rivalry  with  the  blood  of  the  covenant ;  not  we  who  aim  to  give  thei» 
that  place  and  office — secondary,  indeed,  but  most  admirable  and  iwr 
portant — which  God  himself  has  assigned  them.  And  while  weprotei^ 
against  the  theory  of  our  opponents,  we  protest  as  loudly  against  (fOf 
friends  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  betrayed,  even  in  upholding  th' 
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greatett  trnths,  into  the  error  of  lightly  regarding  the  less, — assured 
that  erery  distortion  of  what  is  Divine  brings  with  it  incalcnlable  eyil. 
Ve  do  not  believe,  then,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  "office  of 
b^tism  is  specifically  to  impart  a  principle  of  spiritual  life ;"  so  that 
the  duly  baptized  are  by  that  act  made  the  children  of  God  :  bat  we 
do  believe  it  to  be  a  rite  of  much  significance,  intended  to  symbolise 
the  need  and  nature  of  the  Spirit's  operations  ;  to  assure  us  how  ready 
he  is  to  create  us  anew,  and  how  impossible  it  is  that  we  should  ask 
hi«  influences  in  vain.     We  do  not  believe  that  the  actual  body  of  the 
Lord  is  present  at  his  table ;  and  that  we  partake  literally,  though 
mystically,  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  by  which  eating  and  drinking  our 
life  is  sustained ;  but  we  do  believe  that  this  feast  is  instituted  to  aid  our 
mfirmities ;  and  through  the  senses  to  bring  before  the  mind  our  suffering, 
bleeding  Saviour.    We  do  believe  that  we  are  made  partakers  by  faith  of 
the  benefits  procured  by  the  bruising  of  that  flesh,  and  the  shedding  of 
"*>t  blood.     We  do  believe  it  to  be  the  place  where  he  most  delights 
to  meet  his  people, — draws  nearest  to  them  and  attracts  them  to  him- 
■^If  aa  the  centre  of  our  soul's  repose, — the  object  of  our  love  and  con- 
fidence, and  gives  us  the  largest  measures  of  his  grace,  that  we  may 
^w  up  to  him  in  all  things.     We  do  not  believe  the  ministry  to  be  a 
pnesthood,   invested  with   official  sanctity,   irrespective  of  spiritual 
<^haracter ;  but  we  do  hold  it  to  be  a  Divine  institution,  and  as  we 
thiQJf  of  its  design,  which  is  to  herald  the  Gospel,  and  of  its  adaptation 
*^^cite  the  attention  of  men,  to  stimulate  inquiry,  to  grapple  with  the 
^JiBcience,  to  stir  the  soul  and  lead  the  sinner  to  the  Lamb  of  God, 
^  feel  that  it  has  in  it  a  depth  of  wisdom,  and  a  profundity  of  grace, 
^hich  we  know  not  how  sufficiently  to  admire ;  whilst  together  with 
^^^   sacraments,  it  is  in  beautiful  harmony  with  all  the  stupendous 
'•eta  and  provisions  of  the  Gospel.     We  contend  that  these  our  views 
"*  Uiore  probable  in  themselves,  as  well  as  more  scriptural,  than  our 
^^PPouents* ;  that  having  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  we  want  no  such 
^''^plements  as  the  Tractarians  would  force  upon  us ;  that  every  virtue 
^"*t  ia  a  virtue, — ^that  all  influence  that  is  holy  and  not  fictitious, — that 
^^^  advantage    that   man  needs    from  such    institutions,    or  that 
^^  can  possibly  impart,  flows  from  them  as  they  are  regarded  by  us ; 
*^4  that,  though  we  cannot  follow  Mr.  G.  in  his  enumeration,  every 
**^efit  which  he  specifies,  we  also  receive,  without  being  exposed  to 
™*c  many  and  fearful  dangers  by  which  he  is  beset ;  so  that  the  man 
^Ood  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  to  every  good  work. 
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Bdueation,  the  Birthright  of  every  Human  Being,  and  the  mify  Serip' 
tural  Preparation  for  the  Millennium;    exhibfiting  the  Intjpeifiei 
State  of  Popular  Inetruction,  and  the  Means  of  rendering  it  efeetual 
for  the  Salvation  of  the  Country  and  the  World.     By  the  Be9.  B. 
Parsons,  author  of  "  Anti-Bacchus,^*  "  Menial  and  Moral  Digmijfqif 
Woman,**  ^c.     pp.  162.     Snow.     1B45. 

This  work  was  a  competitor  for  the  prize  which  Dr.  Hamilton 
ohtained.     Bat  our  readers  must  not  suppose  that  Mr.  ParMmt*  seal 
for  education  is  new-bom,  and  that  his  attention  was  tamed  to  the 
subject  by  the  hope  of  reward  or  honour.     We  know  him  to  hate  beeo 
for  many  years  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  popular  ignonoce, 
and  warmly  solicitous  for  its  removal.     He  has  toiled  hard,  and  made 
noble  sacrifices  for  it.     Had  no  prize  been  offered,  he  would  hsYe  pub- 
lished upon  the  subject — and  whether  he  would  have  published  or 
not,  the  great  mass  of  his  thoughts  and  facts  would  have  been  Rtdf 
for  use.     We  quite  agree  with  him  that  the  publication  of  Dr.  Hsmil* 
ton*s  work  did  not  render  his  own  superfluous.     They  are  as  diflereiit 
as  two  books  on  the  same  subject  can  be.     Indeed,  we  think  we  nerer 
saw  so  striking  an  instance  of  the  mental  variety  existing  among  men, 
as  in  the  present  case,  in  which  two  writers,  with  one  theme  and  one 
object,  both  very  superior  men  in  their  several  ways,  both  learned,  both 
confined  by  the  same  laws  and  limits,  manage  scarcely  to  have  a  angle 
point  of  resemblance  to  each  other.     Nor  is  this  the  only  thing  thit 
justifies  the  printing  of  the  work  before  us.     It  is  so  printed  as  to  be 
sold  at  less  than  half  the  price  of  Dr.  Hamilton's,  and  its  character  fits 
it  for  circulation  and  use  not  only  among  those  with  whom  price  ii  o^ 
object  at  all,  or  but  a  small  one,  but  also  among  the  *'  working  ▼omei 
and  working  men,"  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.     Without  attempting  * 
comparison  between  it  and  Dr.  Hamilton's, — which  would  be  aBele«»v 
not  offensive, — we  may  observe  that  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  do  good 
among  those  who  form  the  greatest  class,  and  the  most  neglected,  of 
our  countrymen.     Any  one  may  understand  it,  and  any  one  may  profit 
by  it.      Indeed,  it  is  not  only  adapted  to  stimulate  the  acquisition  lO^ 
promotion   of  knowledge,  but   to  impart  it.      He  who  thoroogUf 
understands  all  its  troths,  masters  all  its  reasonings,  and  remembef* 
all  its  facts,  will  be  far  from  an  ignorant  man. 

We  shall  give  the  "  Contents,"  believing  that  this  is  the  best  wty  oi 
filling  the  small  space  that  we  are  able  to  devote  to  the  work. 

"  Chapter  I. — Fntroduetion.  The  history  of  maa  the  history  of  mind ;  the  JM^ 
time  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  study  of  man ;  the  mind  intrinsically  great ;  tf^ 
mind  is  studied  and  understood,  education  must  be  impeded. 

**  Chapter  II. ^On  the  powen  of  the  mind  in  reference  to  education,  or  thisef^ 
sition  of  knowledge.  1.  An  aptitude  for  knowledge  an  essential  qosBtjefB^ 
2.  A  great  desire  for  knowledge.    3.  The  mind  essentially  nmaiticvt,    4U 
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ipnhentioii  of  knowledge.  5.  ReteDtlon  of  knowledge.  6.  The  mind  very 
in  usiiig  its  knowledge.  7.  All  the  affections  of  the  mind  the  result  of  thought. 
our  actions  the  effects  of  thought.    9.  Conscience. 

•pter  in. — Man  toas  made  to  be  educated,  thown.  1.  From  the  powers  of 
ad.  2.  The  teachableness  of  the  mind.  3.  Our  dependence  upon  knowledge, 
nder  fonned  by  our  opinions.  5.  Our  Creator  has  furnished  us  with  all  the 
of  tuning  correct  opinions.  6.  God  has  commanded  that  the  people  should 
lOifted.  7.  He  has  granted  his  blessing  to  the  labours  of  those  who  haye 
ed  the  jroong  aright.  8.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  whole  human  family 
be  thoroughly  educated.  9.  The  education  of  woman  demands  more  atten- 
an  has  generally  been  supposed.  10.  The  influence  of  speech  an  additional 
hat  the  mind  should  be  properly  trained.  1 1.  Man  is  intended  to  be  a  reader, 
idaealion  could  not  be  matured.  12.  Man  is  to  live  for  ever,  and  his  condi- 
dependent  on  his  education  in  this  world. 

H^  rV. — Obttadee  thai  have  tayteded  or  prevented  education,  1.  The  want 
Niedge.  2.  Want  of  books.  3.  Deficiency  of  suitable  teachers.  4.  Want  of 
rooms.  5.  Restraints  on  liberty.  6.  Erroneous  views  of  man.  7.  Military 
m  and  war.  8.  The  physicJEd  condition  of  the  people  unfavourable  to  educa- 
t.  Bnroneons  views  respecting  the  necessity  and  effects  of  education.  10. 
respecting  conversion.     11.  Want  of  philanthropy.     12.  Counteracting  in- 

L 

tfUat  V. — Preeent  state  of  eduetuion  in  England.  Reports  of  commissioners 
and  for  despair.  1.  Day-schools;  proportion  at  school ;  Episcopalians  and 
«rB.  2.  Sunday-schools ;  average  in  church  and  dissenting  schools.  3.  Pro- 
of boys  and  girls.  4.  Education  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts, 
present  character  of  teachers  and  their  instructions.  6.  The  time  allowed 
eadon  fiar  too  short. 

ipter  VL — State  of  education  in  other  countriet.  Government  schools,  and 
•ition.  Continental  education  too  much  extolled  in  this  countr}'.  1.  Prus- 
hmtion.  2.  Education  in  France.  3.  Centralisation.  4.  Switzerland. 
wtif,  6.  Other  continental  states.  7.  Reading,  vmting,  &c.  not  a  proof  of 
».    8.  Crime  and  creed.    9.  Education  in  America.     10.  Ireland  and  Scot- 

qiterVII. — Ourjutureoperationt,     1.  Instruction;  what  its  character  should 
The  teachers  we  want,  and  how  to  obtain  them.    3.  School-rooms.    4. 
endowments;  charity-schools;  compulsory  taxation;   government  grants; 
mtary  principle. 

^iter  VIII. — Pott  retultt,  fitture  prospeett.  Patriarchs,  prophets,  and  bio- 
Self-improvement.  Society  of  Friends.  Other  denominations.  Various 
of  training.  Pastor  Oberlin.  Good  effects  of  education  on  operatives,  &c. 
ks  for  the  future.  Effects  of  education  on  parents ;  health ;  economy,  &c. ; 
ment  of  trade ;  business,  &c. ;  servants ;  labourers ;  mechanics ;  emigrants, 
iiie  with  other  nations.  Public  meetings,  and  questions  of  national  interest. 
and  reading.  Effects  on  women.  Liberty.  Early  marriages.  Religious 
set.  Religious  and  philanthropic  societies.  School-masters,  ministers,  and 
uries.    The  salvation  of  the  world." 

readers  will  perhaps  have  been  struck,  while  perusing  the  above 
f  contents,  with  the  appearance  of  a  certain  want  of  order.  The 
ement  is  not  the  most  feUcitous  or  correct.  Mr.  Parsons  haa 
Ikcolties  in  g;reater  measure  than  that  which  secures  an  accurate 
SBCtiTe  classification.     But  no  one  can  question  the  comprehen- 
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siyeness  of  his  range.  It  is  not  wonderful  i£,  dealing  with  so  many 
topics,  a  thoroughly  independent  mind,  like  Mr.  Parsons*,  should 
advance  some  things  which  will  not  meet  with  universal  approbation. 
Here  and  there,  our  minds  refuse  assent.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
important  truth  plainly  expressed,  a  great  number  of  acute  thou^^ts 
strongly  worded,  and  a  great  variety  of  serious  facts  practically  em- 
ployed. The  whole  book  is  eminently  practical.  There  is  no  dioiciBg 
round  the  subject — no  blowing  of  bubbles.  The  author  is  in  earnest 
has  deeply  at  heart  the  welfare  of  his  species,  and  regards  as  an  imper- 
tinence  everything  that  interferes  with  its  promotion.  He  has,  there- 
fore, filled  his  work  with  realities — things  that  will  grow,  and  ultimately 
appear  and  remove  whatever  may  essay  by  inert  weight  to  repress  living 
power.  With  the  mention  of  one  fact  we  conclude.  We  have  inti- 
mated that  Mr.  Parsons  is  no  mere  speculatist.  He  has  wrought  out 
his  own  theory,  and  with  great  success,  Ebley  bears  the  impression 
of  his  self-denying  labours.  The  traveller  by  rail  from  London  to 
Cheltenham  will  be  reminded  of  '*  the  garden  of  the  Lord,"  as  he 
beholds  in  the  taste  and  industry  employed  in  laying  out  the  school- 
grounds,  a  sign  and  symbol  of  that  better  beauty  and  richer  fruitfUl- 
ness  of  moral  excellence,  which  have  recompensed  the  toil  of  a  wise 
and  a  devoted  man. 


1.  J  Pastor's  Memorial  of  Egypt,  the  Red  Sea,  the  WUdemeues 
of  Sin  and  Paran,  Mount  Sinai,  Jerusalem,  and  other  jprineipml 
localities  of  the  Holy  Land,  visited  in  1842  ;  with  brief  notes  of 
a  route  through  France,  Rome,  Naples,  Constantinople,  and  up 
the  Danube,  By  the  Rev,  George  Fish,  LL.B.,  Prebendary  of 
Lichfield,  Rural  Bean,  and  Vicar  of  Walsall,  Seeley,  Bumside 
and  Seeley.     8vo.  pp.  461. 

2.  Narrative  of  a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1839.     Edinburgh  :  White  and  Co.     pp.  555. 

3.  A  Visit  to  my  Father-land,  being  notes  of  a  Journey  to  Syria 
and  Palestine,  in  1843.  By  Ridley  H.  Ilerschell.  Unwin. 
pp.  258. 

Circumstances,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  explain,  have 
compelled  the  postponement  of  this  article  till,  it  is  possible,  the 
merits  and  contents  of  the  valuable  works  it  discusses  arc  generally 
known  by  our  readers.  Still  it  is  due  to  the  esteemed  authors  of 
these  interesting  volumes  that  they  should  receive  our  humble  testi- 
mony; whilst  to  those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  seen  these 
works,  we  are  confident  that  we  shall  aflbrd  real  pleasure  by  the 
contents  of  this  review. 
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The  first  of  these  YolaTnes  is  the  production  of  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
:  its  sentiments  are  troly  evangelical,  and  its  author  evidently 
possesses  a  g;ifted  and  devout  mind.     We  have  read  it  with   great 
pleajsnre  ;    and  earnestly  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  book  for  a 
Christian  fiunily.     Any  iuteUigent  person  may  find  instruction  and  be 
spiritually  benefited  by  its  perusal.     We  feel  personally  indebted  to 
Mr.    Ksk  for  the  profit  we  have  derived  from  his  excellent  volume. 
The  second  b  the  frnit  of  a  clerical  deputation  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  sent  to  Palestine  and  other  countries  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
ation of  the  Jews.     The  mission  sprang  from  deep  love  to  Israel,  and 
wss  imdertaken  with  the  hope  that  it  would  excite,  in  the  minds  of 
ChristianSy  a  warmer  interest  in  God's  ancient  people.    It  contains 
much  information,  and  deserves  the  thoughtful  examination  of  every 
Christian  stndent.     The  third,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Herschell,  will 
S^^e  the  general  reader  an  interesting  view  of  the  countries  which  our 
author  visited.     It  would  be  a  useful  present  to  young  persons,  and  is 
BQitable  for  Congregational  and  school  libraries. 

^^e  shall  introduce  such  incidents  or  observations  from  these  works, 
^  'We  may  judge  interesting  and  instructive ;  adding  only  a  few 
v^iiiarks  of  our  own,  without  raising  any  extensive  of  elaborate  dis- 
^^^^^^sion.  Our  travellers  took  the  same  route  through  France.  Speak- 
^8  of  Lyons,  the  deputation  observe : — 

**  There  are  200,000  souls  here.,  and  the  trade  is  very  great.  There  are  6000 
^'^i^teitaiitSt  and  several  Protestant  clergy ;  but  none  evangelical,  or  orthodox,  except 
^'  Cordea.  .  .  .  There  are  about  400  French  Protestant  clergy  in  the  kingdom ; 
7^^  Qtf  these,  scarcely  half  are  orthodox.  Of  late,  faithtUl  pastors  have  been  on  the 
''^'''eMe,  and  evangelical  Protestant  congregations  have  been  formed  at  Chalons, 
**9oii,  and  Trcvoux,  the  places  we  passed  to-day." — Narrative^  p.  12. 

1%is  gives  us  a  painful  view  of  the  Protestantism  of  France.  It  is 
Dot  ))y  giicii  defenders  of  the  faith,  as  the  Socinian  or  Neologiau  clergy, 
^^t,  the  French  nation  will  be  drawn  from  Romanism.  Nor  is  it 
^^^^irable  that  converts  from  Popery  should  swell  the  ranks  of  a  proud, 
^'^^^Tt,  withering  scepticism. 

A.iter    touching   at   Genoa,    the    deputation    landed  at   Leghorn. 

^^^^-ming  that  this  city  was  a  free  port,  they  put  a  liberal  construction 

^  tte  term,  and  distributed  tracts  to  several  individuals  ;  but,  in  an 

*^^T,  the  police  were  ushered  into  their  apartment ;  their  boxes  sealed 

^^  earned  away ;  and  the  two  senior  members  of  the  deputation 

^^^^moned  to  appear,  without  delay,  before  an  ioquisitorial  tribunal ! 

7^^^  brethren  were  rather  sanguine  interpreters  of  Italian  freedom ;  and 

^  tlieir  farther  progress  would  make  more  accurate  distinctions  in  the 

^'^'l^stniciion  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  states  swayed  by  the  will  of 

^*^^late  potentates.    There  is  a  promptitude  and  energy  in  de^otism 
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which  will  not  allow  us  to  despise  it,  eren  while  we  anathenuitiie  iti 
tyranny  with  the  intense  emotion  of  a  just  indignation. 
In  Leghorn, 

"  The  state  of  religion  is  very  low.  There  is  a  handful  of  Swiss  and  GermiB  ?»• 
testants,  but  not  a  single  instance  has  occurred  of  a  native  Italian  openly  renomdng 
Popery.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  law  of  the  cocmtry,  nUdi  itriefly 
forbids  apostacy  from  the  Romish  faith.  And  another  reason,  no  lets  powerfU,  ii  to 
be  found  in  the  licentiousness  of  Protestants  in  Italy.  The  English  in  that  eooatiT 
are  generally  gay  and  dissolute,  regardless  of  all  religion.  One  of  the  most  profligite 
Italian  towns  is  Florence,  and  the  English  residents  take  the  lead  ia  (fisiipito 
Hence  it  has  become  an  almost  universal  impression  that  Protestantism  U  the  wij 
to  inMeVity. "-^Narrative,  pp.  21,  22. 

It  is  afflictive  to  learn  that  the  moral  conduct  of  Protestants  obctmcto 
the  advance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  as  potently  ti  dtt 
despotism  of  Italy.     The  existence  of  the  public  sentiment  e^rened 
in  the  last  sentence  of  the  quotation  is  not  attributed  to  the  casoiitr; 
or  libellous  misrepresentations  of  Jesuitism ;  but  to  the  profligacy  of 
persons  professing  the  Protestant  faith.     The  beauty  and  purity  of  our 
emancipated  Christianity  are  clouded  and  defiled  by  conduct  infiunoa* 
enough  to  discredit  any  cause,  displayed  by  men,  and  too  comnHH^T 
by  Englishmen,  who  boast  of  being  its  adherents. 

After  witnessing  the  showy  ceremonials  of  Popery,  during  the  Holy 
Week  at  Rome,  Mr.  Fisk  makes  the  following  observations,  as  philo' 
sophically  explaining  the  absence,  in  Italy,  of  numerous  conreiti  to 
Protestantism. 

"  Popery  seems  to  be  a  system  beyond  all  others  adapted  to  the  tone  of  tli^ 
Italian  temperament,  whose  prevailing  characteristic  is  indolence.  The  chuthisefi^ 
thing,  and  it  does  every  thing.     It  leaves  scarcely  anything  for  man  to  do  for  hi^' 
self.    I  believe  the  Italian  mind,  generally  speaking,  in  its  present  defectife  stste  ^ 
cultivation,  is  quite  incapable  of  those  intense  processes  of  thought  and  relectifeoe^ 
which  the  individual  pursuit  of  spiritual  truth  occasions.  There  is  a  mental  ^figen^ 
and  labour  connected  with  real  Christian  experience,  such  as  the  Italian  miad  h  ^ 
yet,  unprepared  to  exercise.     Hence,  then,  the  unlimited  influence  of  a 
which  professes  to  do  for  money  what  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  otto' 
The  sinner  rests  his  responsibility  on  the  church.    The  church  prateset  to 
and  cherish ;  and  while  drawing  him  to  her  maternal  bosom,  cheats  bin  of 
'  sincere  milk   of  the  word,'  and   binds   him   with  a   chain   stronger  than 
mant." — A  Pattor'a  Memorial,  p.  27. 

Mr.  Fisk  has  given  many  graphic  sketches  of  Naples,  and  ita  victiiiy  ^ 
we  must  make  one  extract  only,  illustrative  of  the  aupentition  of 
inhabitants. 


*'  In  Naples,  the  symbols  of  religion — the  material  objects  of  sopentitioab 
the  traveller  at  every  turn.    We  noticed,  particularly  in  the  evening  irkci  Ite  i 
were  lighted  up,  that  in  almost  all,— I  think  I  might  safely  aay,  in  evoy  9bt,  li  ^ 
further  end,  there  is  to  be  seen  either  a  picture  or  small  statue  of  the  iofjm. 
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9d  by  limp9  or  candles,  and  more  or  Less  of  these  according  to  the  wealth  or 
oty  of  the  people  who  are  the  owners  of  them :  and  in  almost  every  street, 
Mthing  like  this  is  also  visible.  It  is  a  most  common  thing,  also,  to  see  fresco 
itiiigt  on  the  walls  intended  to  represent  souls  in  the  flames  of  purgatory,  with 
!*b  hovering  over  them,  while  beneath  are  inscriptions  imploring  money — money 
tlie  dmrch,  to  lecore  her  aid  in  the  way  of  masses ;  and  then  there  is  a  little 
I  ia  whidi  the  devoui  and  fkna  may  drop  their  contributions  in  aid — not  really 
Mrie  in  purgatory — but  of  the  cause  of  superstition  and  ecclesiastical  rapacity/' 
»  41,  42. 

la  Malta,  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  moral  picture. 

**  The  state  of  morals  is  fearfully  corrupt  all  over  the  island.    The  natives  are 
!vvcri>ially  deceitful  and  avaricious.  They  possess  lively  passions,  and  are  tenadoos 
thor  hyveand  in  their  hatred.    Popery  is  their  curse;  churches  and  priests 
itiUid."— Aorra/tvtf,  p.  36. 

An  Englishman,  landing  in  Egypt^  cannot  fail  of  being  strack  with 
e  scene  presented  to  him.  He  instantly  feels  that  he  has  passed 
^  another  great  division  of  the  earth.  Nature  has  put  on  her 
polden  trim,"  and  man  is  seen  in  novel  and  striking  aspects.  From 
^rodotns  to  Belzoni,  Egypt  has  worn  an  air  of  mystery,  attractive 
c«uitemplative  genius,  but  transcending  its  power  of  searching  inqui- 
on.  It  still  possesses  many  points  of  great  interest.  The  antiquary 
y  gaze  on  it  in  a  vision  of  delight ;  the  philosophic  mind  will  be 
"Wded  with  suggestive  thoughts — materials  for  the  exercise  of  its 
^etrating  and  comprehensive  sagacity ;  while  the  Christian  may  be 
^cd  to  rapture  or  to  tears.  Mighty  names  are  engraven  in  its 
^43ry ;  great  achievements  adorn  its  annals  ;  and  its  very  sepulchres 
^th  the  proudest  monuments  of  the  power  and  genius  of  other 
^^.  Even  our  brethren  from  the  very  temperate  zone  of  Scotland 
^  a  **  calm  delight,"  when  "  able  to  look  round  upon  the  land  of 
9^ ; "  while  their  episcopal  brother  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  ezpecta- 
^,  and  his  imagination  awoke  in  creative  visions,  ere  his  eye  could 
^e  on  the  distant  wave  the  ''  land  of  the  Pharaohs." 
On  the  way  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  Mr.  Fisk  gained  a  passing 
of  Mehemet  Ali.    We  transcribe  his  notice  of  that  distinguished 


"*  ^e  had  a  full  view  of  Mehemet  Ali  as  he  sat  at  dinner,  and  while  he  was  en- 
"^^il  his  chibouk,  attended  by  his  retinue,  and  afterwards  when  he  came  from  the 
''i^-boase,  and  mounted  his  white  mule  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  our 
^*  We  were  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  his  person.  He  is  a 
**t  leauukable  old  man,  and  realised  all  we  had  heard  about  him.  He  is  now  past 
"''^^•iy,  with  a  hale,  firm,  and  determined  countenance,  and  venerable  white  beard. 
'^'^  two  Europeans  near  him,  as  he  hastily  passed  by,  he  glanced  a  very  peculiar, 
^  sot  anfriendly  glance  upon  us,  acknowledged  slightly  our  bows,  made  some 
observations  to  his  nearest  attendants,  with  an  evident  reference  to  us,  and 
minitte  wii  mounted  on  his  mule.'* — p.  76. 
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Mr.  Fisk  visited  the  pyramids,  and  sufiered  some  disappointment,— 
their  actaal  appearance  not  corresponding  with  the  ideal  gnndenr 
which  fancy  had  attributed  to  them.  They  snbdned  rather  than  in- 
spired, his  imagination.  One  of  the  finest  poetic  thoughts  suggeited 
by  them,  which  we  remember  to  have  read,  was  uttered  by  Napoleon. 
When  his  troops  came  in  sight  of  those  '*  mysterious  monuments  of  t 
by-gone  day,'*  he  addressed  them  in  his  usual  sententious  style:— 
''  Soldiers,  forty  generations  are  looking  down  upon  us  from  the  topi 
of  those  pyramids."  Quoting  from  memory,  we  may  not  be  verbdly 
accurate.  The  thought  breathed  true  poetry,  and  suggests  theqnesdon, 
whether  all  great  minds  are  not  instinct  with  imaginative  power,  h 
not  this  the  source  of  those  conceptions  which  allure  them  on  in  tiie 
paths  of  exhausting  difficulty  or  danger,  where  ordinary  mortals  wonU 
faint  or  expire  ? 

At  Cairo,  Mr.  Fisk  engaged  Sheikh  Suleiman,  a  chief  of  a  Sinsite 
tribe,  to  be  their  guide,  and  to  give  a  safe-conduct  through  the  wilder- 
ness. The  party  started  for  the  desert  on  the  10th  of  May.  Ere  tkey 
reached  Suez,  we  have  the  following  favourable  testimony  to  the  honour 
of  the  escort. 

**  The  Dedaween  had  already  won  1117  good  opinion  ;  and  it  was  not  long  ttt  b7 
heart  yearned  over  them.  So  nnpresnming,  so  kindly,  and  so  hearty  were  theris 
their  hearing  toward  us ;  so  ready  to  do  any  service  unsolicited,  and  so  happy  ^^ 
they  saw  that  their  kindliness  gave  satisfaction,  I  feel  now  as  if  I  coidd  travoie  ^ 
whole  desert  with  alacrity,  with  a  party  of  faithful  Bedaween,  such  as  ours,  ffx  ^ 
escort.  There  is  not  a  man  in  Europe,  of  whatever  rank,  who  might  not  yoMf 
be  a  gainer  by  studying  and  imitating  much  that  may  be  discovered  in  ^ 
Bedaween.  Wild  birds  of  the  desert  as  they  are,  yet,  for  honesty  when  in  1^ 
service,  and  for  temperance  and  moral  feeling,  they  put  to  shame,  in  many  thitgif 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  England,  around  whom  the  means  of  moral  cnttd* 
are  multiplied,  and  for  whom  the  full  blaze  of  revelation  is  glowing.'* — p.  122. 

Immediately  after  we  have  an  illustration  of  Arab  character. 

"  There  is  occasionally  found  in  the  desert  of  Suez  a  kind  of  gourd  excee£Bg4t 
bitter  and  used  in  medicine.  I  looked  down  from  my  camel  as  I  passed  umi  * 
these  which  were  thoroughly  ripened,  and  wished  to  procure  one  as  a  spedmea,  iKi^ 
I  passed  on  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  delay  of  dismounting.  In  a  few  minotei,  I^ 
some  one  pulling  the  skirt  of  my  mantle,  and  there  was  my  young  Arab  firieiid  ftf> 
his  sunny  countenance,  and  one  of  the  ripe  gourds  rattling  in  his  hand,  nfoA  ^ 
presented  to  me  with  a  graceful  civility  of  manner.  He  had  qoicUy  peitdwd  *T 
wish  as  I  glanced  at  the  gourds  in  passing.  Here  was  good  breediBg^-4B  A* 
wilds  of  the  desert."— pp.  124,  125. 

The  delicacy  and  generosity  of  Saladin  still  exist  in  many  a  nebb- 
hearted  Arab ;  and  the  hand  which  so  gracefully  presented  Uie  goQ^ 
would,  with  a  loftier  pleasure,  have  offered  the  delidoos  fhnti  ^ 
Damascus. 

Our  travellers^  Mr.  Fiak  and  his  friend,  crossed  the  Bed  te  1^ 
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lead  of  the  galf^  the  passage  occupying  little  more  than  half-an- 
.  A  ride  of  three  hours  and  a  half  brought  them  to  Ayun  Mousa, 
;e  foantams  of  Moses.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  they  en- 
)ed  in  Wadey  Werd^,  "  an  apparently  interminable  plain  of  sand, 
aooth  as  if  it  had  been  washed  for  ages  by  the  ebbings  and  flow- 
of  the  sea."  The  following  remarks  illustrate  the  devout  sensi- 
f  of  the  aathor*s  mind : 

thore  it  a  meUmcholj  feeHng  connected  with  the  striking  of  the  tent,— that 
Mftry  home  in  a  waste  and  weary  land.  There  tie  the  ashes  of  the  bivouac 
"-4be  traces  of  the  camels'  knees  in  the  sand — ^the  circle  formed  by  the  drcom- 
loe  of  the  tent.  We  advance  a  few  steps — look  back  upon  the  little  spot  we  are 
ing  for -ever,  where  we  have  reposed  as  securely  as  if  in  palaces  ceiled  with 
r  ind  painted  with  vermilion,  and  think  how,  during  the  helpless  hours  of 
iber,  the  arm  which  sustains  the  universe  has  been  about  us.** — p.  132. 

h  reaching  Mount  Sinai,  they  were  hospitably  received  at  the 
ek  Convent  of  Santa  Katarina.  During  a  sojourn  of  three  days, 
f  visited  the  spots  affirmed  by  tradition  to  have  been  the  scenes  of 
OT«h*s  miraculous  manifestations.  The  following  passage  is  very 
utiful: 

rhe  ihrine  oi  Santa  Katarina,  wherein  are  said  to  be  deposited  the  scull  and 
U  of  the  saint — the  former  surmouuted  by  a  crown  of  gold — ^the  fingers  of  the 
c  endided  by  rings  of  great  value — is  usually  sliown,  \^ith  its  contents,  to  the 
Ciiholic  devotees  who  desire  it.  But  being  myself  a  member  and  minister  of 
Uieh  of  the  church  catholic,  which  needs  no  toys  and  reproves  the  use  of  them, 
d  00  de$ire  to  examine  these  traces  of  tamt  veneration  and  tcorthip  at  the  foot 
W  momitam  where  God  had  taidf  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  before 
'■^  154. 

^fter  leaving  Sinai  for  Akabah,  they  passed  through  the  territory  of 
Mcszeni,  a  powerful  tribe  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  peninsula, 
s  tribe  demanded  as  their  right,  to  conduct  travellers  through  their 
itories,  which  the  Sinaite  Arabs  refused  to  allow.  This  dispute 
^  Mr.  Fisk  in  painful  circumstances,  and  issued  fatally  to  Sheikh 
ttnan.    After  describing  many  of  their  anxieties,  Mr.  F.  writes — 

1^  was  directly  confirmed  by  the  sound  of  a  gun-shot  in  the  palm-grove, 
^  was  soon  followed  by  a  second.  I  ran  up  towards  the  encampment  as  rapidly 
^>*tihk ;  and  just  as  I  reached  it,  another  shot  rang  awfully  upon  my  ear.  I 
nI  our  party  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  consternation,  and  gathered  closely  to- 
^f  Sizing  wildly  towards  the  grove.  The  first  thing  I  learned  was  the  harrow- 
te  that  poor  Suleiman  had  just  been  murdered  by  the  Mezzeni  1  It  was  an 
iQidiDg  announcement.  To  what  would  this  desperate  blow  lead — here  in  the 
>^?  The  prospect  of  further  bloodshed  was  terrible  .  .  .  We  were  braced  up 
^  worst,  and  stood  gazing  upon  the  scene  .  .  .  How  wild  and  desolate  this 
^  dwttre  of  death  appeared,  while,  with  the  sound  of  gun-shots  still  vibrating 
^  etn,  we  thought  of  Suleiman  writhing  in  his  death-throes,  and  eagerly 
^•d  the  movements  of  the  murderers.  We  were  motionless,  almost  breathlest. 
^IMB  anwBg  nt  gazed  iflently  on  his  fellow.    Our  suspense  was  not  of  great 
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duration,  but  long  enough  to  get  the  heart  secretly  lifted  up  in  commvniaB  vitki 
covenant  God  of  mercy."— p.  177. 

In  their  subsequent  route  through  the  desert,  they  suffered  no  seri- 
ous alarm  or  inconTenience.  On  the  13th  of  June  they  reached  the 
southern  horder  of  Palestine,  and  pitched  their  tents  within  light  of 
Hebron.  The  next  day  they  gained  the  first  distant  glimpa<>  of  Beth- 
lehem.    The  church  was  an  object  of  interest. 

'*  The  alleged  scene  of  the  nativity  of  the  Redeemer  is  designated  by  t  Uwdry 
altar ;  and,  surrounded  by  burning  lamps,  is  a  circle  of  marble  and  mesiic  wait 
with  a  border  of  silver  indicating  the  precise  spot  in  which  God  stood  forth  msniftit 
in  human  flesh.    The  silver  plate  has  the  following  inscription : — 

'  Hie  de  Virgine  Marid  Jesui  Chrithit  nahu  «•#. ' 

Shall  I  continue  this  description  ?  or  shall  I  declare  how  sadly  these  mere  toji  of 
Popery  interfered  vrith  the  solemn  feelings  I  had  desired  to  cheriah  in  a  place  wUdi, 
with  probability  enough,  may  be  looked  upon  as  connected  vrith  the  wondroas  ^fA 
of  our  redemption  ? " — ^p.  230. 

(To  be  eonimued,) 
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Ths  Essay  towards  a  New  Translation  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Pamt  to  the  Smm 
by  Basil  H.  Cooper ^  B.A,y  is  a  pamphlet  which  reminds  us,  as  we  read  it  andcoDiiK 
it  with  the  Greek,  of  the  old  adage — "  the  mistakes  of  thinking  men  are  ■(>* 
instructive  than  the  correctness  of  the  unthinking."  Looked  at  as  theprodnctioaw 
a  young  man,  it  is  a  good  beginning.  We  are  disposed  to  like  its  very  ftattii  ^ 
cause  they  show  something  that  time  may  make  good  use  of.  They  are  the  pctthi 
and  stamina,  and  pistils  of  the  flower,  which  are  but  for  a  while,  and  whidi  mttt^ 
there,  or  no  purple  fruit  can  be  hoped  for  in  autumn. 

No  quotation  could  do  it  justice,  for  it  is  a  whole,  and  must  be  so  regarded  to  be 
understood.  That  the  author  and  his  work,  however,  may  be  £urly  estimflsd  M 
our  readers — '*  English  readers,  ^as  many  of  them  are,  for  whom  this  SMSf  ^ 
intended, — we  shall  trespass  upon  their  attention  for  a  short  space. 

The  disposition  of  the  book  into  sections,  according  to  the  writer's  view  of  ^ 
argument,  may  serve  to  form  the  habit,  so  rare  even  amongst  experienced  BiM*' 
readers,  of  regarding  the  sense  and  purpose  of  the  inspired  penmen,  rather  thu  <^ 
arbitrary  and  often  erroneous  divisions  of  chapter  and  verse.  The  Condensed  Slil^ 
ment  of  the  argument,  and  the  Paraphrase,  which  accompany  each  secUoa  of  Ai 
translation,  will  suggest  the  way  of  looking  at  the  sense  oi  the  writers  of  Scri|rt0% 
for  the  purpose  of  distinctly  understanding,  and  of  profitably  **  improving"  it  1^ 
generally  rigid  adherence  to  the  meanings  assigned  to  the  partidea  by  the  Ga*i* 
granmiarian,  Hartung,  will  help  to  the  perception  of  the  varied  sensea  in  wtaditki 
same  word  is  rendered  by  our  English  translators,  in  the  same  way  as  "the  Eagfi^ 
man's  Greek  and  Hebrew  Concordances"  have  done  in  another  directioB.  The^ 
stitution  of  newly-coined  words  for  those  respecting  which  the  chief  diif^  * 
polemical  commentators  have  been,  uncouth  as  they  may  seem  at  irst  i%h^^ 
draw  attention  to  the  actual  signification  of  those  words.  And  tbe  dttkni^* 
readings,  punctuation,  &c.,  between  this  tranaUition,  tad  tthera  amt 
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(Wily  which  cannot  £ul  to  be  obseired,  will  lead  to  the  relinquishment  of  any 
tictilar  author,  as  the  infallible  guide  to  all  that  can  and  ought  to  be  known  about 
I  epiBtle ;  and,  perchance,  to  a  desire,  which  we  wish  we  saw  the  adequate  means 
gratifying,  to  read  the  very  words  of  Paul  for  oneself. 

Mr.  Cooper  does  not  view  the  scope  of  the  epistle  to  be  the  statement  and 
location  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  The  apostle  Paul,  he  considers, 
I  not  the  man  to  spend  his  energy  on  a  question  of  meantf  when  the  end 
H  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  he  wrote  to  show  that 
Oospd  of  Christ  was  the  power  of  God  to  the  salvation  of  every  one  that  be- 
td,  whether  Jew  or  Greek.  With  this  he  considers  every  part  of  the  epistle 
Bes,  while  on  the  other  scheme  much  is  irrelevant. 

fe  most,  for  truth's  sake,  advise  our  author  that  we  see  much  in  his  view  of  the 
duct  of  the  argument  that  will  need  revising,  should  a  second  edition  be  called 
:  and  that,  then,  it  will  be  as  well,  at  times,  to  lay  aside  Hartung,  and  to  trust  to 
wlf.  Nor  should  we  object  to  his  replacing  the  old  words, — ^righteous,  righteous- 
f  Ac. — ^believing  that  his  end  would  be  better  gained  than  by  the  occasional  use 
■ch  expressions  as  rectitude,  make  righteous,  &c.;  and  by  clearly  defining  the  other 
e  fitmiliar  terms,  than  by  so  grievously  offending  the  philological  conservatism  of 
liahmen  as  he  has  done.  May  we  add,  that  much  as  we  should  like  to  see  the  pro- 
^  of  criticism,  the  results  of  which  he  has  given  in  the  present  essay,  we  would 
^  forego  that  gratification,  than  have  him  publish  what  must  be  at  best  an  un- 
hed  work,  and  might  prove  to  be  no  more  than  a  sort  of  empirical  formula, 
^  he  would  himself  discard  as  soon  as  continued  studies  have  revealed  to  him 
tnic  principles  of  interpretation. 

ithongh  our  notice  comes  late,  it  is  none  the  less  hearty  in  its  wish  that  this 
^ication  may  prove  in  every  way  successful. — (Hamilton  and  Co.) 
f*e  Coutforter  ;  or,  The  Love  of  the  %nrit  traced  in  HU  Work  and  Witneu,  By 
^  Phi^.  This  is  a  second  edition  of  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  one  of  the 
^  interesting  theological  subjects.  Our  opinion  of  it  was  expressed  on  its  first 
'^^^Qction  to  the  religious  world,  {Congregational  Magazine  for  1837,  page  120;) 
lire  cannot  but  regret  that  eight  years  have  passed  away  before  a  new  impression 
^  book,  so  eminently  calculated  to  be  useful,  has  been  required.  There  are  no 
^1  of  greater  importance  than  those  which  relate  to  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
^  but  we  fear  that,  neither  from  the  pulpit  nor  the  press,  arc  they  so  fre- 
*%  orged  upon  the  attention  of  men,  as  their  momentous  character  impera- 
dy  demands.  This  does  not,  however,  arise  from  any  want  of  hearty  belief  in 
'  ^ctrine  of  Divine  influence,  (for  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  our  Congregational 
l^Kbet  are  sound  in  the  faith,  with  reference  to  this,  as  well  as  to  other  essential 
fti,)  but  as  Mr.  Philip  has  shown  in  his  introduction,  other  causes  exist  for  the 
^  attention  given  to  this  subject ;  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.  We  trust  that 
tiolaiqe  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  who  desire  to  enjoy  the  communion 
^  Spirit,  and  to  feel  the  obligations  under  which  the  church  of  Christ  rests  to  the 
••fcilcr,**  for  his  benign  and  sanctifying  grace  ;  and  that  '*theloveof  the  Spirit," 
"^  as  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  will  awaken  emotions  of  the  deepest  grati. 
^  tnda  constant  recognition  of  the  infinite  necessity  of  his  gracious  operations. — 
■ttilUNi  and  Ca) 

^  Miniiter^t  Meditaiione  ;  principaUy  designed  a$  a  help  for  the  tried  foUowert  of 
Umbf  ly  WiiUam  Burd,  Okehamplon  ;  is  a  modest  little  work,  which  contains 
"aeditations"  of  '*  a  minister,''  who,  possessing  pecuniary  means  and  leisure, 
^nme  years  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
fa^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  retired  town  in  Devonshire.  They  combine 
ptuht  ptthot  of  our  older  divines,  with  a  considerable  share  of  imaginative 
*•  ••  TOL.  IX.  4  A 
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power  in  the  delineation  of  Scripture  icene*  and  chaiaeteft.  PieeedflBki  ni 
examples  drawn  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  akilfally  and  tooddBg^ 
applied  to  the  consolation  and  encouragement  of  Christians  under  temporal  iflioliQB 
and  spiritual  conflict ;  and  an  experimental  cast  of  thought,  (more  to  he  inadi  be* 
cause  now  more  rarely  to  be  met  with,)  will  make  this  little  volnoM  an  seeqitifak 
companion  to  the  believer  in  his  retired  chamber,  or  during  t  solitary  rambk  md 
the  calmness  of  a  summer's  evc^Houlston  and  Stoneman.) 

The  scepticism  which  we  fear  is  deplorably  extensile  amongst  geBtknes  d 
the  medical  profession,  gives  increased  importance  to  the  example  of  tniuBt 
religion  in  combination  with  eminent  medical  attainment.  This  was  strikii|l|f 
displayed  in  the  life  of  a  late  amiable  physician,  and  we  therefore  reeommeiid  '*i 
Memoir  of  Thonuu  Harrwrn  Burder,  M.D,,  by  Jokm  Bttrder,  Mui,/'  toaUMri«i 
young  men  devoted  to  the  art  of  healing.  The  three  letters  to  a  janior  pkysida  os 
the  importance  ci  promoting  the  religious  welfare  of  his  patients,  written  br  ^' 
Burder,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  recommend  the  volume,  which  will  An* 
useful  present  for  medical  students  who  are  disposed  to  respect  serioos  godlioeii.-' 
(Ward  and  Co.) 

Messrs.  Fisher  have  commenced  a  work,  beautiful  alike  for  its  typogiaphf  ^^ 
graphic  art,  entitled,  "  France  Jlhtatrated."    The  drawings  are  by  AUom,  sad  ths 
descriptions  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright;  and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  viiftlc 
from  the  first  division,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  moat  pVa«|ig  and  iastneti'V* 
work. — (Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.) 
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HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Thb  results  of  the  last  public  meeting  in  Exeter-hidl  encoorage  the  Direcuoioooe 
more  to  appeal  to  the  liberal  friends  of  the  Society.    When  the  business  of  the  tm- 
ing  was  nearly  concluded,  it  was  announced  to  the  meeting  by  the  chaiimiB,  tbit  t 
gentleman  had  offered  to  give  ten  pounds  per  annum  for  five  years,  if  tweaty-oiM 
subscriptions  of  a  similar  amount  could  be  obtained.    This  generous  proposal  wss  it 
once  responded  to  by  several  gentlemen  on  the  platform ;  and  many  other  ftieadi, 
it  is  hoped,  will  cordially  approve  and  support  the  measure.    The  Directors  are  Tciy 
desirous  that  this  liberal  proposal  should  be  carried  into  full  effect.    The  foDowini, 
among  other  reasons,  can  be  given.     It  will  enable  them  to  enter  upon  six  fiev  mis* 
aionary  stations,  not  one  of  which  they  can  safely  undertake  without  a  spedil  effort 
for  that  purpose.     If  this  annual  sum  of  £300  for  Jive  years  can  be  obtained,  it 
would  afford  sufficient  time  (if  the  stations  should  prosper)  for  the  people  colleeted 
through  the  efforts  of  tlic  missionaries  to  defray  a  considerable  part  of  the  aimttl 
expense  on  each  station,  till  they  could  be  trained  to  sustain  their  own  pastor.  The 
result,  therefore,  of  the  present  liberality,  would  be  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
most  probably  would  add  six  Christian  churches  to  those  already  existing.  The 
adoption  of  these  stations  would  also  be  a  great  boon  to  the  several  county  aMcis<- 
tions,  whose  applications  are  at  present  before  the  Directors ;  but  are  obliged  to  be 
declined.    The  associations  have  expressed  their  readiness  to  defray  part  of  tbc 
expense  of  each  missionary  sent  by  the  Directors ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  by  sacb 
help  that  six  new  stations  could  be  adopted,  as  the  whole  expense  would  be  mo^ 
than  £500  a-year.     The  following  are  the  counties  from  which  earnest  soticitatkiO* 
have  come  for  missionaries ;  Durham,  Hereford,  Lincoln,  Northumberland,  Stafford 
and  Yorkshire,  besides  several  applications  from  Wales.     Such  is  the  important  c»** 
that  the  Directors  beg  most  respectfully  and  urgently  to  press  on  the  attention  ^ 
their  friends.    They  are  encouraged  from  the  experience  of  last  year,  to  cherisb  • 
strong  hope  that  this  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain.     The  Directors  feel  a  deep  respo**' 
sibility  at  the  present  time,  and  are  most  anxious  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  mo** 
destitute  districts.     They  are  training  suitable  men  for  entering  on  important  tfel»* 
of  labour.     The  following  report  of  Dr.  W.  Smith,  of  Highbury  College,  who  b** 
recently  eiuimined  the  students,  will  show  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Directo** 
to  give  instruction  to  the  agents  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  timet. 

Report  of  (he  Examination  of  the  Home  Mueionary  Studente,  at  Cotton  Etd. 

*'  Having  examined  yesterday  (June  13th)  the  students  of  the  Home  Miis>oiis<7 
Institution,  at  Cotton  End,  Bedfordshire,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  toiUt^ 
that  the  results  of  that  examination  were  most  satisfactory   and  grating*    *^ 
embraced  parts  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek* 
Biblical  Criticism,  Systematic  Theology,   Logic,  and  kindred   subjects;   and  ^ 
answers  of  the  students  to  the  questions  put  to  them  on  these  various  snlgectk 
showed  that  they  had  diligently  improved  the  advantages  they  had  ei^yed,  od 
reflected  great  credit  upon  their  able  and  excellent  tutor,  the  Rev.  John  froit-  ' 
was  pleased  not  only  with  the  attainments  of  the  students,  but  also  with  the  dcf^ 
of  mental  power  and  vigour  which  they  exhibited;  and  I  feel  convinced tbit tk' 
Directors  and  friends  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  have,  in  providing  >*^  * 
training  for  their  agents,  as  they  obtain  under  Mr.  Fi-ost,  adopted  one  of  the  *»*■* 
and  surest  means  for  advancing  and  extending  the  great  object  for  which  tbe  Spo^ 
was  instituted.  "  William  Smitb,  IXJ^*. 

"  /mm  14/A,  1845.- 
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The  foUowiog  extzacU  from  the  journals  of  the  missionaries  fiimish  a  g;i'eat  variety 
of  £M;t8  as  to  the  state  of  the  people — physically  and  morally  considered.  They  will 
■Uio  show  the  means  used  to  impart  knowledge,  to  count<*ract  vicious  customs,  and 
to  check  error,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  introduced  among  the  people.  It  will, 
BO  doubt,  gratify  the  friends  of  Cluist,  who  pray  for  the  success  of  the  agents  of  the 
SooieCy,  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  persons  are  reported  as  having  been 
added  to  the  several  churches  during  the  Ust  month ;  a  few  instances  are  named  in 
'^«  extracts  that  follow  : — 

fioU  imd  meeefrfui  Attempt  to  introduce  the  Gospel  into  a  viUage  in  Orfordehire, 

**  Among  the  many  destitute  villages  which  surround  this  station,  G stands 

conspicuously.  It  is  about  tliree  miles  distant  from  W ,  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  above  six  hundred  souls.  Being  near  to  Oxford,  and  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  Bishop's  seat,  its  position  would  seem  to  promise  a  favourable  condition.  But, 
ilu!  it  is  to  be  feared  that  no  village  that  adorns  our  land  has  sunk  lower  in 

%aorance  and  vice.     From  the  commencement  of  your  agent's  labours  at  W ,  he 

W  cherished  an  ardent  wish  that  he  could  extend  them  to  G ,  and  has  tried  to 

obtain  access,  but  in  vain.  During  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  and  through  the 
ttodiom  of  open-air  preaching,  he  has  been  permitted  to  realise  this  long-cherished 
*itlx,  and  the  following  are  the  present  results.   On  Friday,  April  25th,  I  paid  a  visit 

to  O ,  with  the  intention  of  distributing  tracts,  and  preaching  the  word  of  life. 

As  I  passed  from  cottage  to  cottage,  left  a  tract,  and  announced  my  intention,  I 
Iwcaine  an  object  of  interest,  and  the  subject  of  general  remark ;  and  by  the  time  I 
tttd  arrived  at  the  place  where  I  intended  preaching,  I  found  it  preoccupied  by 
KTcxal  young  men  of  *  the  baser  sort,'  some  of  whom  were  armed  with  spades.  I 
"B^^oned  with  them,  and  gave  them  tracts ;  but,  in  return,  some  scoffed,  some  swore, 
v^  others  threatened.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  being  alone,  I  thought  it 
F^^^Qt  to  postpone  the  preaching  to  the  Tuesday  following ;  and  having  made  this 
^'W^^m,  I  left,  attended  by  a  volley  of  hoot  lugs.     Having  taken  what  precautionary 

•**P»  I  could,  and  the  appointed  time  having  arrived,  I  again  set  out  for  G , 

•c^<>inpanied  by  fourteen  men  from  W and  H .   Our  approach  to  the  village 

?^  marked  with  indications  of  excitement — some  of  the  villagers  stood  at  their  doors, 

•■*i  others  by  the  way-side,  and  our  entry  was  hailed  by  a  band  of  about  fifty  chil- 

w^  who  had  come  to  meet  us,  and  who,  as  soon  as  they  saw  me,  ran  back  shouting, 

*  He  it  coming,  he  is  coming.'     From  what  I  saw  and  heard,  I  entertained  strong 

*^^^  that  I  should  be  interrupted,  but  in  this  I  was  agreeably  disappointed ;  for  when 

I  came  to  the  spot  where  I  intended  to  publish  the  tidings  of  salvation,  I  was  sur- 

P'*'^  and  delighted  to  find  a  large  congregation  waiting,  and  the  eminence  upon 

^nich  I  ^as  to  preach  unoccupied  by  a  single  individual.    The  word  of  life  was 

"^cd  to  with  the  deepest  attention,  and  not  a  hand  or  a  tongue  was  lifted  against 

**•    *  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?'     With  the  exception  of  a  little 

ttnoy^^^  upon  one  occasion,  from  a  drunken  man,  I  have  met  with  the  most 

^^^^^  reception,  and  am  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  word  of  God  will  take  root 

•^  ^  fruit  to  his  glory." 

(h^at  Poverty — Help  from  London — Labour  and  Encouraging  Sueeete. 

*  have  recently  received  a  list  of  queries  concerning  this  station,  with  a  view  to 
^  General  Report  of  the  Society,  which  questions  I  answered  according  to  my 
jr^'  In  writing  now,  led  me  add  some  particulars  not  included  in  that  commu- 
^***oii,  which  yet  arc  not  altogether  void  of  interest. 

ykt  Uft  long  and  severe  winter  was  a  season  of  deep  and  wide-&pitaii  «SB^c^'^ 
pkoe  and  neighhonrhood,    A  ferei  raged,  especially  tmon%  iht  i^t  \  '^Q^xc^L 
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and  old  were  attacked,  and  several  died.   >^'hat  from  the  KYerity  of  the  wetther,  Uk 
poverty  of  the  people,  the  prevalence  of  disease,  and  the  expenrivenest  of  tone  if 
the  necessaries  of  life,  the  scenes  presented  to  our  view  were  troly  dittronii. 
Some  affluent  and  benevolent  persons  acted  nobly ;  and  the  little  in  our  power  m 
willingly  rendered  in  visiting  the  sick  and  poor,  ministering  to  them  food,  eor&b, 
clothes,  &c.    Language  would  fail  me  to  express  the  importance  of  aid  receiTed  ftoa 
London  in  money  and  clothes  for  this  purpose.     Humanly  speaking,  some  were  pn> 
served  from  perishing  by  these  means ;  and  some  of  the  excellent  of  the  euth 
received  timely  and  effectual  aid,  whose  thanks,  blessings,  and  prayers  I  would  fiui 
convey  to  the  Christian  and  benevolent  donors.     Besides,  from  as  manyaaeiglit 
different  quarters  I  have  received  donations  of  a  most  necetsary,  importtnt,  ind 
useful  kind ;  viz.,  books,  hymn-books,  catechisms,  tracts,  &c.    It  ia  not  easy  to  meet 
the  demand  for  reading,  and  maintain  variety.    Our  chapd  library  Is  besieged  bj 
applicants ;  we  have  many  regular  tract  distributors ;  in  every  village  I  lead  ad 
exchange  tracts  at  the  cottages,  and  supply  the  children  who  attend  with  small  booki, 
of  interesting  reading.    They  receive  them  gratefully,  and  are  greatly  diaappointed 
when  they  cannot  obtain  variety.    Many  pleasing  incidents  have  occorred  ia  tki 
department  of  my  labour,  which  could  now  be  narrated.     I  keep  op  the  cutoBi 
also,  at  each  village  visit,  of  spending  a  little  time  with  the  children  andyonBg  people 
by  means  of  text-tickets  and  question-cards ;  we  have  many  intereating  yoatli,  wki 
understand,  and  answer  well,  abundantly  repaying  the  attention  bestowed  on  theB> 
One  thing  more  let  me  add :  evidence  the  most  satisfactory  ia  given  that  thebkWBS 
of  the  Lord  is  not  withheld ;  but  undeniable  and  undoubted  good  has  been 
plished. 

"  C.  D.  has  been  accounted  a  little  colony  of  thieves — almost  as  a  den  of 
Very  shy  at  first  they  were  of  my  visits ;  and  when  a  few  of  them  attended  to 
their  countenances  were  downcast,  and  almost  dreadful;   but  now  almoti  eiery 
person  of  the  place  attends  the  preaching :  not  only  so,  but  they  come  to  the  cka|P^ 

at  0 ;  and  the  wonderful  change  in  their  outward  looks  and  manners  is,  ^^ 

fondly  hope,  indicative  of  a  greater  change  within. 

•*  As  much,  or  more,  may  be  said  of  O .     For  some  time  hardly  aay  wwiV* 

attend  the  preaching ;  and  the  behaviour  of  those  who  did  was  so  oiitrageoaly  btf^ 
that  I  was  nearly  driven  from  the  place  in  despair.  But  patience, 
kindness — especially  the  blessing  of  God,  has  prevailed,  and  now  the  rooa  ii 
strait  for  all  who  are  willing  to  attend ;  and  behaviour  more  decorona  and  attenft^'^ 
it  would  not  be  easy  anywhere  to  find.  Respecting  others,  some  who  haie  fiH 
force  of  Gospel  truth,  and  have  been  received  into  church  iellowahip,  and 
hope  to  receive  soon — oiur  comfort,  and  joy,  and  hope— of  them  I  have 
before,  and  need  to  add  nothing  further  now." 


Voiuniary  Principle — Petition  agavut  Grants  for  JMi§fum9 

**  The  station  is  progressing.     Since  my  last  seven  persons  have  been  admitlal  ^ 
Christian  fellowship ;  and  two  or  three  more  are  expressing  a  wish  to  unite  wilfc  ^ 
Thus  we  shall  be  somewhat  strengthened  in  regard  to  numbers ;  and  I  trmt,  ibo,  ^ 
regard  to  their  individual  and  united  efforts  and  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  <^ 
Redeemer's  kingdom.    Our  Sabbath-schools  are  well  sustained ;  and  our  teseii^ 
enter  heartily  into  their  work. 

"  The  Maynooth  bill  has  called  forth  the  energies  of  our  people.    Wf  *••* 

petitioned  both  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  withhold  all  grants  for  rriigkmipniF^^ 

The  voluntary  principle  appears  to  ns  to  be  scriptural,  and  when  It  ii  |S*f*^ 

brotight  into  action,  so  effectnsil,  l\iaX  a^  oomt^ulsory  messores  ivs  eoMiivMi 

will  ever  be,  injurious  to  ibe  ci»i*  ibft?  ^i<A«^  Vj  wW»^«    Ia%H< 
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ftf  twenty-one  years'  standing,  I  have  seen  the  cause  of  Christ  gradually  rise  on  the 
Tolnntary  principle  in  different  parts  of  our  beloved  country.  At  A ,  in  Cum- 
berland, and  at  my  present  station,  the  principle  for  which  we  contend  will,  with 
proper  arrangement,  succeed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  I  have  ever  found  that 
where  the  people  are  made  willing  to  do  all  they  can  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel, 
there  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  is  secured.  We  therefore  need  no  Government 
grants  from  the  public  funds,  and  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  petition  against 
them." 

Tendency  to  Popery  in  the  Clergy  more  than  in  the  Laity — fnttanee  of  this, 

**  There  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  attendance  at  V this 

month :  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit,  and  various 
innovations,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  people,  who  having  expressed  their  disapproba- 
tion, were  met  by  a  refusal  to  comply  with  their  wishes ;  they  waited  patiently 
for  several  weeks,  having  intimated  that  if  those  things  were  continued  they 
should  withdraw ;  but,  from  report,  they  were  assailed  from  the  pulpit  most 
nncourteonsly  for  presuming  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  services  were  conducted ;  they  have  now  left  the  church  and  come  to 
chapel,  and  thus  afford  an  additional  instance  that  the  disposition  to  return  to 
Popery  is  rather  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  than  the  laity.  Whether  this  change  may 
be  permanent,  or  what  may  issue  from  it,  time  will  show,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
erection  of  this  new  church  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  dissent  may  strengthen  our 
hands.  Our  hope  and  prayer  is,  that  it  may  be  overruled  for  good — very  much 
good ;  that  the  opposition  offered  to  superstitious  rites  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
principles  that  will  not  fail  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the 
soul ;  and  that  we  may  have  a  large  measure  of  *  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  which 
is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits.' " 

Conseguencet  of  Confirmation  not  good. 

*'  We  have  lately  had  a  confirmation  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  consequences 
are  truly  awfiil.  Many  have  been  persuaded  to  take  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  who  give  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  change  of  heart.  First  and  foremost  in 
this  awful  delusion,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  Mr.  — ,  of  —  New  Church,  called 
by  some,  as  you  are  aware,  evangelical.  His  efforts  to  get  people  confirmed,  and 
then  to  the  sacrament,  have  been  most  untiring.  In  every  instance,  however,  he  has 
not  met  with  complete  success.  He  visited,  a  week  or  two  ago,  a  poor  woman  who 
has  been  brought  to  very  serious  reflection  through  the  ministry  at  our  chapeL 
Addressing  himself  to  her  son,  he  asked  whether  he  was  not  going  to  be  confirmed 
6n  the  ensuing  Friday  or  Saturday  ?  The  young  man,  who  had  heard  me  preach 
on  the  theme  the  Sabbath  previous,  assured  him  that  he  would  go  to  the  confirmation 
if  two  things  could  be  proved  to  him.  First,  that  it  was  commanded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  second,  that  it  was  necessary  to  salvation.  The  clergyman  was  amazed,  and 
expressed  his  sorrow  at  such  views — turning  to  the  mother,  he  reminded  her  that  he 
had  not  seen  her  at  church  lately,  and  wished  to  know  why  it  was.  She  replied 
that  she  was  far  from  well,  and  the  chapel  being  nearer  she  generally  went  thither. 
He  told  her  that  *  he  was  exceedingly  sorry,  and  that  her  conduct  was  very  wrong.* 
'  But  why,  Sir?'  said  she;  *  there  is  but  one  way  to  heaven,  and  I  hope  that  you  and 

Mr.  L do  not  teach  two  ways.'     He  was  displeased,  when  she  assured  him  that 

•he  had  learnt  more  the  value  of  true  religion  at  chapel  than  ever  she  had  done  at 
church,  and  would  follow  out  the  convictions  of  her  own  conscience.  The  following 
e$Mt  is  m  mournful  contrast : — Another  poor  woman  was  much  impressed  nnder  a 
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sermon  preached  by  Mr.  K in  our  chapel ;  for  a  time  she  attended ;  soon,  hoir«< 

ever,  she  was  decoyed  away,  and  through  the  minister's  persaasion,  became  a  cai£* 
date  for  confirmation.  Her  concern  for  her  soul  has  gone,  she  has  been  wdl-nig]^ 
forced  to  the  sacrament.  It  appears  that  the  poor  woman  had  some  scruples,  ba% 
on  mentioning  them  to  this  pseudo-evangelical  curate,  he  assured  her  that  the  Lord^  ^ 
supper  would  do  her  uo  harm  if  she  did  not  commit  any  great  tin  after  it ;  and  thv^^ 
the  souls  of  the  people  are  lulled  to  sleep,  and  thus  they  perish.  Death  is  eztrem^^. 
busy  among  us.  One  of  our  church  members  has  lost  two  children  in  a  fortnight  \^. 
the  fever,  which  is  raging  dreadfully.  I  am  happy  to  say  God  has  mercifully  i\ap! 
ported  her." 

Succetrful  Labourtt  at  shown  in  Additione  to  the  Chmreh. 

"  During  the  past  month  local  circumstances  have  somewhat  made  against  oar 
village  services ;  but  we  hope,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  that  extra  efforts  wili  be 
productive  of  something  more  encouraging. 

'*  Our  Sunday-school  is  doing  well.  Anniversary  services  were  held  on  the  18th. 
The  Rev.  J.  Alexander,  and  Rev.  W.  Brock,  from  Norwich,  attended.  In  the  sftff- 
noon,  the  parents,  teachers,  anl  children  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Brock.  An  exceDent 
feeling  pervaded  the  meeting.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Alexander  preached  from  Jaioet 
V.  20.  Much  interest  was  excited,  and  the  collection  far  exceeded  onr  expectstiooi* 
Mr.  A.  was  so  delighted  vnth  his  visit,  that  he  has  kindly  promised  to  rcpestit  jb 
two  or  three  months.  The  Directors  will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  six  persons,  foor 
of  whom  are  the  fruit  of  my  village  labours,  have  been  received  into  Chriiti«* 
communion.  At  the  ordinance  yesterday,  we  experienced  a  very  spedsl  sessoa  ^ 
refireshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

" '  Thanks  to  his  name  for  mercies  past, 
And  promises  for  days  to  come.* " 

Biff 0 try  defeated — Revels  opposed, 
"  I  hope  I  can  say  with  a  degree  of  certainty  that  good  is  doing  on  this  itstios- 
Besides  several  conversions,  there  is  evidence  of  a  growth  of  grace  in  the  memhes^ 
They  have  often  inducements  to  leave  the  chapel,  and  were  it  not  for  the  grace  of  Godt 
no  doubt  they  would  do  so.  I  shall  mention  one  case  of  the  kind.  At  P— ,thc  po* 
of  the  parish  receive  annually  a  little  money,  the  interest  of  some  land,  left  to  them  hf 
a  gentleman  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  dissenters,  from  time  to  tiine,h»t« 
been  given  to  understand  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  part  of  it,  becsuse  the 
gentleman  who  gave  it  was  a  churchman,  and  they  do  not  belong  to  the  church; 
but  if  they  would  return  to  the  church  they  should  share  with  the  rest  of  the  poof* 
In  consequence  of  their  refusing  to  return,  the  fanners  have  had  several  meetingSt  ^ 
see  if  they  could  confine  the  benefit  to  the  members  of  the  church.    Two  or  three  w 
them  very  strongly  urged  it,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  all  were  not  agreed  on  theiol^i 
and  at  the  last  vestry  meeting,  many  of  the  farmers  (to  their  honour  be  it  spokei) 
took  the  part  of  the  dissenters,  and  said  they  were  a  part  of  the  poor  of  the  piTw 
and  had  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  had  those  who  were  members  of  the  church.   IheT 
then  agreed,  that  whether  churchmen  or  dissenters,  there  should  be  no  diffcfeoc* 
made ;  that  they  should  equally  share  alike,  as  before.     But  for  this  dedsioBt  ^ 
order  to  do  justice  to  all,  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  haye  recourse  to  lep 
means  in  behalf  of  the  injured.    I  rejoice,  however,  that  our  poor  friends  ht^  «** 
within  the  parish  to  plead  their  cause,  without  any  interference  on  my  part  M^ 
I  wish  to  live  in  peace  with  all ;  my  war  is  with  sin,  error,  &c.,  and  not  wfth  ■* 
I  mention  this  to  show  that  my  poor  people  would  rather  give  up  their  woriflf  F* 
yileges,  and  even  their  rigVits,  lYkaxv  \\i«?3  '«wi!A.\'taNe  the  pisce  of  wotthip  »*"** 
they  have  derived  thcii  spVntuaX  tfJ^A.    UwsAk^,  VX»  \IJQb^^«^\A&.%^jAIIc    "*' 
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-^  to  coantoiuit  the  revel.    On  the  following  Monday  we  held  a  limflir 
-.    At  the  former  place  the  Rev.  J.  Pinkstone,  of  North  Petherton ;  at 

le  Rev.  H.  Qaick»  of  Taunton.   At  S it  has  been  the  means  of  almost 

he  revel ;  but  at  S ,  Satan  has  still  a  very  strong  hold.    At  C— 

eive  three  members  at  our  next  ordinance." 
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MISSION  TO  CONNAUOHT. 

jnittee  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  friends  of  the  Society, 
time  this  number  is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers,  this  important  enter- 
i  commenced.  After  mature  consideration  it  has  been  determined,  for 
to  make  the  town  of  Castlcbar,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  the  centre  of 
From  thence  the  brethren  engaged  in  the  undertaking  will  be  able  to 
I,  through  that  county  and  Sligo,  east  to  Roscommon,  and  south  to 
here  will  be  engaged  in  this  mission  at  its  commencement,  the  Rev. 
Ian  and  Murray,  missionaries,  who  will  be  able,  as  opportunity  offen, 
nd  to  preach"  in  the  native  Irish  language,  their  mother  tongue.  Messrs. 
3'Conor,  and  H.  Deane,  also  Irish-speaking  brethren,  as  missionaries 
re-readers ;  together  with  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Hart,  who  have  laboured 
san,  with  great  acceptance,  in  the  service  of  the  Society.  Betides  these, 
tee  have  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  T.  Arnold,  a  student  in  Rotherham 
be  employed  during  the  collegiate  vacation.  Their  young  brother  ia 
itive  of  the  sister  country,  and  being  partially  acquainted  with  the  Irish 
sires  to  be  employed  in  a  district  where  he  may  perfect  himself  in  that 
1  thus  prepare  himself  for  future  usefidness  in  preaching  the  word  of  life 
rstitious  countrymen. 

mittee  have  commenced  this  enterprise  with  some  **  fear  and  trembling," 
eater  hope.  There  will  be  many  difficulties  to  encounter ;  but  there  are 
es  of  encouragement.  They  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  churches  of 
[  aak  for  their  liberal  contributions,  which  will  be  absolutely  requisite  to 
effort,  and  especially  for  their  prayers,  that  God  may  be  pleased  to 
is  blessing. 
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WORKS  OF  ORACB  IN  THS  CANADIAN  WILDSRNB88. 

yean  ago,  the  writer  was  introduced,  by  the  late  venerable  GreviUe 
Haagow,  to  a  stalwart  highlander — a  man  of  God — a  deacon  of  a  Congre- 
irch,  who  was  about  to  embark  for  Canada,  as  the  leader  of  several  hun- 
i  Duke  of  Hamilton's  tenantry,  firom  the  island  of  Arran,  in  the  Frith  of 
iras  then  mentioned  that  a  few  of  the  intended  emigrants  were  disdplea 
d  were  anxious  in  respect  of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  in  that  **  lone  and 
iemess"  where  they  expected  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
I  after  this  interview,  I  learned  that  they  had  sailed  for  this  portkm 
Bsty's  dominions.  A  year  or  two  subsequently  I  visited  Ainn,  spent 
( irith  the  excellent  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  there,  the  Rev. 
V  and  learned  that  still  another  body  of  the  people  had  gone  forth 
ir  follows,  and,  accompanying  them,  there  had  sailed  a  fother  in  the 
•  Ber.  Mr.  Henry.  They  obtained  a  towiuhip  oC  land  <m  tht  mm&l  i&Aft 
Mm  iz.  4  b 
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of  the  St.  Lawrence,  fifty  miles  from  Quebec ;  and  by  thor  steady  mdoitiy,  the 
mighty  forest  speedily  yielded  to  their  efforts,  and  the  wilderness  became  a  frnttfiil 
field. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  they  obtained  for  themselves  habitable  tents,  and  np- 
plied  their  more  pressing  physical  wants,  than  my  friend  the  deacon,  above  slfaided 
to,  formed  the  youth  into  a  Sabbath-school  and  Bible-class,  and  conunenced  a  ooone 
of  enlightened  scriptural  instruction.  In  this  good  work  he  was  aided,  after  hii 
arrival,  by  the  venerable  minister  who  followed.  As  a  lairge  proportion  of  the 
immigrants  were  Presbyterians,  and  as  Mr.  Henry  was  identified  with  a  different 
body  of  Christians,  namely,  the  Congregational,  it  was  not  thonght  expedient 
to  form  a  Christian  church ;  but  he  continued  his  regular  ministerial  labonn  among 
the  people  generally ;  and  my  friend  the  deacon,  his  Sabbath-school  and  Bibk-din. 
Nearly  aU  the  young  people  of  the  settlement  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  hisldsd,  en- 
lightened, and  able  instructions.  His  influence  was  in  every  point  of  view  great 
As  a  magbtrate, — an  intelligent  agriculturist, — a  captain  of  militia, — a  person  well 
known  by  government,  and  highly  esteemed, — ^my  friend  was  looked  up  to  by  the 
community,  who  naturally  sought  from  him  good  counsel  and  friendly  aid  in 
their  temporal  affairs  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  consistent  and  intelligent  pietf 
told  powerfully  for  good  on  all  the  people ;  so  that  Captain  McKillop  (I  may  now 
mention  his  name)  was  a  public  blessing  to  Inverness,  the  township  aheidj 
described.  A  few  years  since  a  Presbyterian  minister,  in  connexion  with  the 
church  of  Scotland,  was  sent  thither ;  a  place  of  worship  was  erected  on  land  givo 
for  the  purpose  by  my  friend ;  and  public  service  was  regularly  conducted,  thoo{^ 
no  church  was  organised.  Some  time  since  the  Presbyterian  minister  left,  withoot 
any  one  having  succeeded  him.  A  very  neat,  plain  building  has  been  erected  bj  the 
captain  and  his  friends  for  the  use  of  the  congregation  more  particularly  connedeo 
with  Mr.  Henry,  though  it  is  cheerfully  opened  to  Episcopalian  and  Vfekj^ 
ministers,  who  occasionally  preach  there. 

During  the  vacation  of  our  Theological  Institute,  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  oae 
of  our  beloved  young  brethren  was  requested  to  spend  some  weeks  amoagi^ 
the  people  at  Inverness.  The  result  was  very  happy.  A  spirit  of  hearing^ 
manifested  by  the  people,  and  crowds  listened  to  our  young  brother's  scriptural  ia» 
&ithful  inatructions.  It  was  quite  plain  that  the  Lord  was  opening  the  mindi  laa 
hearts  of  the  multitude,  and  that  they  must  not  be  neglected.  My  beloved  brotbtf 
Atkinson,  of  Quebec,  spent  a  Sabbath  with  them  afterwards  ;  they  crowded  to  hetf 
him,  and  manifested  deep  interest  in  "the  things  spoken.'*  Soon  afterwaidii 
in  the  good  providence  of  God,  a  brother  came  out  from  Scotland,  who  had  ft^ 
some  years  been  employed  as  schoolmaster;  he  is  a  member  of  an  Independo^ 
church,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  preach  in  the  villages  around  the  town  v 
which  he  lived.  On  his  introduction  to  me,  and  his  expression  of  his  desire  to  he 
useful,  I  directed  his  attention,  after  examining  his  testimonials,  to  the  neeesaitiei « 
Inverness,  and  advised  a  visit  there.  He  went  He  found  a  people  among  who* 
the  good  seed  had  been  long  sown.  He  preached  the  Gospel  simply  and  ftithfinQj* 
He  gathered  the  young  men  and  young  women,  on  separate  evenings,  for  BiUe^liS 
instruction,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  verily  ia  the' 
place.  One  and  another  of  those  who  had  been  well  instructed,  but  who  hia 
never  yielded  themselves  to  God,  now  inquired,  in  an  agony  of  sonow,  what  thcf 
must  do  to  be  saved.  The  place  of  worship  was  crowded  on  the  Ixird's-di^*  ^ 
Monday  evening  the  female  class  would  assemble,  from  forty  to  iizty»  naay* 
them  coming  four,  five,  and  six  miles,  through  the  snow ;  and*  atthoogh  ^ 
exercise  was  confined  to  a  simple  exposition  of  the  word  of  God,  in  a  utech<^ 
fojiD,  yety  inch  wia  the  power  ot  iVit  tmth  as  accompanied  by  the  Hdjy  9f^  ^ 
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piny  his  been  melted  iato  tears,  and  found  nnwiHing  to  leave 
ikr  remarks  might  be  made  concerning  an  equally  numerous  daas 

n  time  to  time,  that  such  a  blessed  work  was  in  progress,  I  deter- 
the  locality,  in  the  course  of  my  winter  journey  aa  agent  of  the 
iBiy  Society.  Moreover,  deeming  it  very  needful  that  a  brother  of 
much  experience  should  spend  some  time  amongst  this  interesting 
rrangements  with  one  of  the  oldest  missionaries  in  the  field,  (though 
lan,)  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Shipton,  to  meet  me  at  Inverness.  It 
}oumey,  as  twenty  miles  of  uninhabited  forest  have  to  be  passed,  when 
from  our  eastern  townships  in  the  quarter  in  which  I  happened  to 
.  not  dwell  on  the  dreariness  of  such  a  scene.  After  getting  through 
md  Captain  McKillop  waiting  for  me,  who  drove  me  twelve  miles  to 
Mihip,  crowded  with  attentive  worshippers.    Oh,  it  is  refreshing  to 

to  address  a  multitude  manifestly  under  the  solemn  and  blessed 

Holy  Spirit  I  I  found  Mr.  Parker  there,  and  our  brother  whose 
had  been  so  much  blessed.  There,  too,  I  found  the  venerable  Mr. 
trength  has  for  some  time  quite  failed,  and  who  can  only  attend 
services  of  the  sanctuary.  Withal,  the  new  generation,  on  the  whole, 
ion  more  readily  in  the  English  than  in  the  Gaelic  language ;  and  in 
native  tongue)  good  Mr.  Henry  does  not  preach.  « 
snoon  we  found  a  yet  more  numerous  congregation  of  hearers,  to 
lin  my  privilege  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  salvation.  There  was 
n  feeling.  No  noise,  no  outward  parade ;  but  here  and  there  might 
sp-drawn  sigh  of  anxiety ;  and  now  and  again  the  silent  tear  would 
fe,  indicating  the  deep  feeling  of  the  contrite  heart.    We  agreed  to 

the  evening  those  and  those  only  who  hoped  that,  through  grace, 
soently  brought  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvellous  light  of  the 
le  who  were  in  a  state  of  deep  anxiety  concerning  their  soul's  wel- 
;  being  to  confer  with  them  and  with  the  few  Christians  of  long 
place,  on  matters  concerning  foture  procedure.  The  invitation  was 
led  by  a  number  of  the  young  converts,  that  they  supposed  they  were 
I  went  home.  We  expected  about  thirty  or  forty  persons  in  the 
Ige  of  our  delighted  surprise,  when,  on  entering  the  house,  we  found 
red  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  persons  awaiting  us !  This  prevented 
conference,  and  I  addressed  them  with  counsels  ads^ted  to  their 
stances,  inviting  them  also  to  meet  Mr.  Parker  individually  during 
BO  addressed  them  in  a  very  judicious  and  solemn  strain  of  remark. 
ly,  and  after  service  in  the  evening,  we  were  visited  by  a  number  of 
.  One  or  two  specimens  may  afford  an  idea  of  the  work.  An  old 
e  sons  and  daughters  are  grown  up,  expressed  to  me  her  humble  hope 
ssired  to  have  some  not  uncommon  doubts  removed.  I  learned  that 
r,  with  the  exception  of  her  aged  husband,  were  the  subjects  ci  this 
sad  on  that  day  even  he  had  been  awakened.  A  man  and  his  wifo, 
ibility,  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  exhibited  much  concern,  and  a 
in  the  Redeemer.    With  much  emotion,  he  said,  after  a  pause, 

I  am  that  I  have  been  spared  thus  fror  1    Oh  I  if  I  had  been  cut 

id  felt  thus "    His  emotion  choked  his  utterance ;  he  did  not 

nee.  Another  remarkably  fine-looking  Highlander  was  distressed, 
rkness.  We  explained  to  him  the  nature  and  evil  of  sin,  the  excel- 
,  the  rectitude  of  God's  government.  Every  word  seemed  to  /e0 — 
r  went  deeper  into  his  heart.    We  pointed  him  to  Chriai,  ei:i^\i2kXAdL 
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hit  great  work,  the  nature  of  repentance  and  of  faith,  and  then  told  him  thit  le 
conld  say  no  more.  We  had  no  doabt  of  Jesus,  none !  that  if  he  would  ^yproidi 
him  in  humble  faith,  pardon  and  life  would  be  the  gracious  result.  But  we  cooU 
not  haTe  the  same  confidence  in  him ;  we  knew  not  whether  he  would  cast  awij  bit 
weapons  of  rebellion,  and  come  as  a  lost  sinner  to  the  Redeemer.  He  was  dJimiMwi. 
We  saw  him  the  next  day ;  we  hope  he  is  a  monument  of  grace,  a  new  creature. 
On  minute  inquiry  I  learned  that  there  were  about  eighty  such  cases  as  these,  yoing 
and  old,  but  principally  parties  who  were  new  setting  out  in  life,  or  who  had  reoestty 
done  so ;  and  nearly  all  qf  them  hate  received  hutfitetiom  m  Captaim  McKUkj^i 
Sundajf'iehool  and  Bibk'CUut, 

Who  can  imagine  the  delight  and  gratitude  of  that  excellent  man  as  he  sees,  after 
so  many  years  of  toil,  the  blessed  fruits  of  his  labours  ?  As  to  good  old  ICr.  Heoiy, 
he  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  said,  "  I  ha^e  long  and  often  prayed  for  this  blessing,  and 
it  has  come  again  before  I  die." 

I  preached  again  the  next  forenoon  and  departed,  leaving  Mr.  Parker  on  the  ipot. 
My  reflections  as  I  journeyed  were : — 

1.  Here  is  great  encouragement  to  continue  sowing  the  seed  of  the  worL  Ut 
not  teachers  ci  Sabbath-schools  and  Bible-classes  be  discouraged. 

2.  What  a  blessing  to  a  community  are  pious,  intelligent,  zealous  laymen !  Hov 
Tery  much  is  it  in  their  power  to  do  as  instruments  in  advancing  the  interests  of  our 
Lord's  kingdom ! 

3.  The  grace  of  God  is  sovereign;  he  dispenses  when  and  where  he  will, and 
oftentimes  where  ordinary  instrumentality  is  lacking.  The  scene  I  have  imperfectly 
described  possesses  not,  as  one  of  its  features,  a  Christian  church.  I  presume  one 
will  soon  be  formed,  but  there  is  not  one  now.  Here,  then,  is  an  important  sfcaey 
lacking,  yet  behold  the  manifestation  of  Divine  grace  1  At  the  same  time  1  fA, 
**  Better,  far  better  have  no  church,  than  a  cold,  dead,  inconsistent  churdL"  Had 
such  an  one  existed,  I  venture  to  say  no  such  work  as  I  have  deacribed  would  bsie 
been  wrought. 

4.  What  a  change  does  such  an  exhibition  of  the  power  of  God  make  in  oooBi- 
nity !  and  how  glorious  will  be  the  day  when  such  manifestations  shall  be  genenl. 
and  **  the  earth  shall  yield  her  increase,  and  God,  even  our  own  God,  shall  Ueis  n^ 

Your  intelligent  readers  will  fill  out  these  inferences,  and  draw  others  from  tUi 
imperfectly  and  hastily-penned  narrative.  I  have  recently  heard  from  hifefiia>> 
The  blessed  work  still  advances  ;  God  is  glorified  in  the  conversion  of  sinneii.  f* 
hii  name  be  aU  the  glory t  and  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen. 

A  CaKADIAN  PASTOt. 
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Intxndbd  Obsbrvance  of  Bartholoiibw*8  Day. — ^The  Committee  of  tke 
Congregational  Union  desires  to  call  general  and  timely  attention  to  tiie  circsm- 
stance  that^  this  year,  the  day  designated  in  the  Romish  calendar  as  St  Barthols- 
mew's-day  falls  on  a  Sunday ;  thus  presenting  "convenient  opportunity  hr  poUie 
discourses  and  prayers,  adapted  to  bring  to  profitable  remembrance  events  for  wUdi* 
in  past  ageS)  this  day  has  been  rendered  famous,  or  rather  infamoos.  Of  tke 
propriety  and  great  usefulness  of  thus  bringing  into  distinct  and  impiressi?e  netiee 
the  sufferings,  services,  and  virtues  of  eminent  servants  of  God  in  ibnner  days-Hid 
the  mighty  hand  of  God  with  them  in  the  time  of  their  testimony,  aod  agtf 
after  their  decease,  with  the  cause  for  which  they  both  lived  and  died,  there  en 
be  no  doubt. 

Bartholomew'B-day,  \b72,  Yiaa  \ve«.ii  tendered  a  beacon  to  aU-Protettaatsto  Ae«^ 
of  time,  to  warn  them  of  ?ai^  VwinJttfrs  wA>a\wA\p5  ^"^  ^ttoaneneemeat  oa  Ai* 
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vf  of  the  firightftil  massacre  of  the  Protestants  of  France ;  one  of  the  most  accursed 
Biiaactkms  recorded  in  the  annals  of  human  crime — the  most  terrible  of  all  examples 
r  the  conaeqoences  of  employing  national  authority  and  force  in  the  aiEsirs  of 
Ugidi.  History  has  left  her  faithful  record  of  these  deeds  of  darkness.  From  that 
^lerishable  page  they  can  never  be  obliterated.  The  cause  of  truth,  of  God,  of 
an,  demands  that  they  may  be  kept  in  everlasting  memory,  and  often  brought  into 
Miapicuoas  view.  On  Lord's-day,  August  24th,  it  would  not,  surely,  be  unseason- 
)le,  in  such  times  as  these,  that  one  discourse  should  be  delivered  in  all  Congrega- 
(mal  polpits  on  the  character  and  fruits  of  the  Papacy,  that  great  adversary  and 
estioyer  of  the  saints !  It  is  not,  surely,  a  cause  so  extinct,  so  utterly  incapable  of 
!vival«  as  to  make  all  further  remembrance  of  it  needless  and  superfluous ! 

Independent  churches  and  ministers  have,  however,  a  still  nearer  interest  in  Black 
aiiholomew's-day.  In  1662,  ninety  years  after  Popery,  and  a  still  darker  and 
i(»e  cruel  age,  and  a  nation  far  more  prone  to  blood,  bad  put  a  brand  of  fire  and 
image  on  this  ill-fated  day, — English  tyranny  and  Protestant  persecution  must  add 
>  its  blood-stained  laurels.  On  that  day  came  into  force  the  fatal  Act  of  Uniformity 
ad  Ejectment.  Its  history  is  familiar.  The  24th  of  August  next  should  make  it, 
xtm  more  than  two  thousand  pulpits,  to  be  remembered  and  pondered.  To  the 
fected  ministers,  BartholomeVs-day  was  a  day  of  honour.  To  their  cause,  and  their 
esoendants,  it  is  a  day  of  triumph.  One  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  have  since 
lapsed.  Under  circumstances  and  prospects  how  different  on  the  24th  of  next 
lagnst,  will  sermons  on  truth,  liberty,  and  conscience  be  preached  from  those,  amidst 
rhidi,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  our  venerable  confessors  took  public  leave  of  their 
peeping  flocks !  All  that  was  peculiar  in  their  views,  all  for  which  they  stood  and 
nfliered— Uieir  doctrine,  worship,  Uberty,  spiritual  fellowship — all  have  lived,  spread, 
nd  prevailed.  At  this  moment,  throughout  the  nations  speaking  the  English 
Bagne,  wherever  spread,  a  vast  migority  of  the  religious  people  have  adopted  all  for 
rhich  Puritans  witnessed  against  Prelatists.  When  their  cause  seemed  vanquished 
J  man,  it  lived  and  was  very  strong  in  Providence,  in  God,  and  in  truth.  While  we 
ite  up  to  call  our  fathers  blessed,  may  we  be  found  worthy  to  be  called  their 
esoendants  I 

Our  own  age  has  vritnessed  a  secession  on  kindred  vievrs  and  principles.  All 
toiKrar  to  the  confessors  of  the  Free  Protesting  Church  of  Scotland !  And  with 
phaA  skill  and  power  is  that  church  working  out  its  designs !  No  voluntary  in  pro- 
Bssion,  is  it  not  in  action  beating  all  professed  voluntaries  ?  What  force  seems 
ieriTed  from  a  great  act  of  conscientious  obedience  and  suffering !  What  a  blessing 
I  seen  to  follow  men  who  leave  all  or  much  for  Christ !  Congregationalists  vrill  be 
sexcnsable  if  they  do  not  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  mighty  movements  of  the  Free 
!lhurch.  Not  for  jealousy,  not  for  suspicion,  not  for  hostility ;  but  for  example,  for 
Bstmction.  Learn  firom  them  energy,  consent,  union  in  great  deeds.  Learn  from 
hem  to  expect  great  things,  to  attempt  great  things. 

Another  secession  is  wanted.  When  will  the  thorough-hearted  leave  the  Church 
i  Bnf^and  ?  We  wish  them  to  be  driven  from  their  possession  by  the  scorn,  neglect, 
nd  discouragement  with  which  they  are  personally  treated ;  but  vrill  they  never 
wneeive  that  they  are  unequally  yoked — the  living  with  the  dead  ?  That  where 
hej  are,  they  must  be  weak,  trammelled,  and  embarassed  ?  That  they  are  giving 
Mr  strength  and  reputation  to  uphold  whatever  they  deem  most  deadly  in  error, 
md  most  corrupt  in  practice  ?  Will  they  never  look  forth  and  see  how  mighty  they 
fonld  be  as  soon  as  free  ?  Do  they  never  sigh  for  a  position  like  that  now  occupied 
ff  a  Candliah  and  a  Chalmers  ?  Do  their  hearts  never  beat  high  at  the  thought  of 
;|hring  for  once  their  beloved  Episcopacy  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  ?  Oh,  for  a  free 
^^iaeopal  Church  in  England  1  It  were  worth  a  second  Bartholomew's-day  to 
(dnit! 
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Then  let  Congregational  paston  bring  before  their  people  on  the  24tfa  of  Anguit, 
1845,  this  great  theme  with  all  its  glorious  recollections — the  wondroos  history  tlial 
has  followed — ^the  Divine  prospects  that  still  brighten  and  expand  in  the  fntore.  To 
preach,  to  pray,  to  give,  on  this  day,  may  render  it  a  Pentecostal  day  of  holy  inflB* 
ences,  purposes,  and  joys. 


ORDINATION 8,  STC. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22nd  April,  the  Rev.  Edward  Storrow,  of  Rotherham  CoDege, 
was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Independent  church  at  Bawtry,  Yorkshire. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Stratten,  of  Hull,  delivered  the  introductory  discourse.  The  Rer. 
T.  Smith,  A.M.  of  Rotherham  College,  proposed  the  questions,  and  offered  the 
ordination  prayer.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Stowell,  of  Rotherham,  then  addressed  a  solemn, 
impressive,  and  affectionate  charge  to  the  young  minister.  In  the  evening  the  Ber. 
W.  L.  Adams,  of  Newark,  preached  to  the  people.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Johnion  d 
Doncaster,  Loxton  of  Gainsborough,  Roberts  of  Ticldll,  Martin  and  Palmer  of  Bo- 
therham  College,  took  part  in  the  devotional  services.  The  weather  was  pecnliiilf 
fine,  and  a  great  number  of  ministers  and  friends  firom  a  distance  were  present  on 
the  occasion.  Our  young  firiend  is  settled  over  a  united  and  affectiontte  people, 
with  cheering  prospects  of  future  comfort  and  usefulness. 

On  August  28th,  1844,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Steer  was  publicly  recognised  ind  lei 
apart  to  the  pastorate  over  the  Independent  church,  Torpoint,  ComwaO.  In  the 
morning,  after  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  S.  Nicholson  (Btptiit) 
Plymouth,  an  able  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Congregationalism  wis 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Tarbotton,  of  Totness ;  the  usual  questions  were  proposed 
by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hine,  of  Plymouth  ;  an  impressive  and  affectionate  charge  to  the 
minister  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  S.  Steer,  of  Castle  Hedingham,  Essex,  fbonded 
on  1  Tim.  iv.  16,  "Take  heed  unto  thyself  and  unto  the  doctrine;"  and  theRer. 
E.  Jones,  of  Plymouth,  concluded  with  prayer.  In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  J.  Lander, 
of  Bodmin,  commenced  with  prayer ;  the  Rev.  W.  Spencer,  of  Devonport,  preached 
a  faithful  discourse  to  the  church  and  congregation  founded  on  Jeremiah  xlii.  5 ;  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Wills,  of  Basingstoke,  concluded.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Horton,  (Baptist) 
Richards,  Heathcote,  Bowhay,  Wreford,  &c.  also  took  part  in  the  services.  The 
entire  engagements  of  the  day  were  interesting  and  solenm,  and  produced  a  deli^tfol 
and  hallowed  impression.     [This  announcement  only  reached  us  a  few  weeks  ago.] 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  O'Hanlow,  recently  of  Birkenhead,  Cheshire,  has  accepted  the 
cordial  and  unanimous  invitation  of  the  church  and  congregation  assembling  in  thi 
Independent  Chapel,  Hollinshead-street,  Chorley,  and  entered  upon  his  poblie 
labours  in  that  place  upon  the  second  Sabbath  in  March. 

The  Rev.  James  Fleming,  senior  student  at  Highbury  College,  has  received  a 
cordial  and  unanimous  invitation  from  the  church  assembling  in  High  Street,  Ua- 
caster,  to  the  pastoral  office.  Mr.  Fleming  has  accepted  the  invitation,  and  purposes 
to  enter  on  his  labours  in  that  important  field  the  first  Sabbath  in  July. 

On  Thursday,  May  1st,  1845,  the  Rev.  Henry  Howard,  late  of  the  Theotogied 
Institution,  Pickering,  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Independeit 
church  assembling  in  Bethesda  Chapel,  Rillington,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Toikshiie. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Birch,  of  Driffield,  commenced  the  service  with  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  prayer.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Potter,  of  Whitby,  delivered  the  introdartoiy 
discourse  on  the  nature  of  a  Christian  church,  and  in  defence  of  Congregstknal 
principles ;  and  also  asked  the  usual  series  of  questions.  The  Rev.  W.  BltckbaiBf 
of  Bamford,  (Mr.  H.'s  pastor,)  in  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Kidd,  of  Scarborough 
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(flSsred  the  ordination  pnyer ;  and  afterwards  gave  the  charge  from  Luke  xiz.  part 
i  the  13th  Terse,  "  Occupy  till  I  come."  In  the  evening  the  newly^rdained  pastor 
Dtrodooed  the  serrice  with  reading  and  prayer.  The  Rev.  G.  Schofield,  of  Malton, 
loaed  the  senrices  of  the  day  by  an  interesting  and  forcible  address  to  the  people, 
irom  1  Thess.  ▼.  12, 13.  The  Revs.  J.  Jameson,  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay ;  W.  Hackett, 
£  Mickleby ;  W.  Mitchell,  of  Staithy,  severally  took  parts  in  the  solemn  services, 
between  the  services  about  two  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  tea,  which  was  fur- 
lished  by  the  ladies  in  the  congregation.  And  on  the  following  Lord's-day,  May 
Ith,  two  powerful  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  Blackburn. 


OPENING  OF  A  NSW  CHAPBL. 

TsiNmr  Chapkl,  Pillowsnllt,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. — ^The  above 
ilace  of  worship  was  opened.  May  7th,  1845,  for  the  use  of  the  Congregationalists 
if  migwenOy,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Tabernacle,  Newport,  but  have  been 
Sormed  into  a  separate  church,  and  have  encouraging  prospects  of  increase  and  use- 
Mness  amongst  a  large  and  growing  population.  The  Rev.  J.  Glanville,  of  Kings- 
ivood,  preached  in  the  morning,  from  2  Cor.  v.  20.  The  Rev.  T.  Rees,  of  Chepstow, 
in  the  afternoon,  from  Gal.  vi  9 ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Bunn,  of  Abergavenny,  in  the 
evening,  from  Luke  xv.  7.  The  other  parts  of  the  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Bev.  Messrs.  J.  Lewis,  MusUech;  H.  Davies,  Usk ;  L.  Powell,  Cardiff ;  W.  Gething, 
Caerieon ;  and  Thomas  Gillman,  Tabernacle,  Newport. 


Brecon  Coixbge  Library. — ^The  Rev.  E.  Davies,  Classical  Tutor  of  Brecon 
CoDege,  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  acceptable  donation,  from  an  old 
friend,  of  nearly  fifty  volumes,  for  the  College  Library. 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Our  absence  from  England  when  the  Magazine  for  June  was  published,  prevented 
our  supplying  the  **  Brief  Notes"  which  a  retrospect  of  the  public  affidrs  of  the 
month  mifl^t  have  suggested,  and  it  now  imposes  upon  us  the  duty  of  glancing  at 
the  events  that  have  transpired  during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

The  Foreign  aflUrs  of  Europe  and  the  world  during  that  period  have  not  supplied 
many  topics  that  require  our  notice,  as  we  have  chiefly  to  do  with  those  which  relate 
to  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  questions  of  our  times. 

In  Sjffia  frightful  outrages  have  occurred  in  the  struggles  between  the  Maronites 
and  Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon,  attended  with  such  cruelty  as  to  caU  for  the  united 
iCBMmstrances  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers,  both  at  Constantinople 
aidBeyrout. 

The  English  church  at  Jerutalem  is  still  unfinished ;  and  the  obstruction  of  the 
woKk  is  attributed  to  the  infiuence  of  French  and  Russian  intrigues. 

i%Nmi  Rpi»ears  to  be  more  quiet  under  its  traitorous  government,  who  are  said  to 
have  succeeded  in  their  negociations  with  the  court  of  Rome.  Don  Carlos  haa 
Micaied  in  fkvour  of  his  son,  Charles  Louis,  Prince  of  Asturias ;  an  expedient 
which  is  designed  to  forward  the  claim  of  the  prince  to  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of 
opnii. 

SmiiimrhmdiM  again  tranquil,  but  the  success  of  the  Jesuit  party  at  Lucerne  qvpears 
to  Mooorage  new  aggressions,  and  at  the  next  Diet  questions  are  likely  to  arise  that 
mtf  igain  violate  the  peace  of  the  confederation. 
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France  is  troubled,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  by  the  Jesuits.  The  grett  uujoritj  of 
French  bishops  and  archbishops  have  renounced  the  principles  of  liberty,  maintaioed 
by  the  great  theologians  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  have  become  partisans  of  the  Uhn. 
montane  school,  and  dare  the  king  and  government  to  do  their  worst.  M.  Roui, 
who  was  sent  to  Rome  on  this  and  similar  questions,  is  said  to  have  entirely  £uled 
in  his  mission,  and  by  his  importunity  and  decision  to  have  ruffled  the  temper  of  hii 
Holiness.  The  French  Chambers  are  not  likely  to  be  deterred  by  papal  frowns  from 
resisting  the  systematic  encroachments  of  the  Popish  clergy. 

Similar  causes  have  troubled  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Belgium,  By  its  cod- 
atitution  one-half  of  its  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  to  be  elected  every  three  yeia 
The  Catholic  party,  sustained  by  the  government,  have  roused  the  opposition  of  the 
liberals,  who  have  so  completely  defeated  their  opponents  in  most  of  the  electoni 
contests,  that  the  ministers  have  been  compelled  to  resign. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  have,  regardless  of  the  voice  of  the  Goontiy, 
passed  the  Maynooth  College  Endowment  Bill.    The  number  of  registered  decton, 
we  believe  is  1,002,549,  whilst  more  than  1,286,230  signatures  to  petitions  agiinsi 
this  most  offensive  measure  have  appeared.    The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons,   May   21st,  by  317  against  184,  giving  a  m^rity  ci 
133.    It  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June  4th,  by  226  against 
69, — ^majority   157 ;    went  into  committee,  June   10th,    when    it    occupied  tbe 
attention  of  their  lordships  just  thirty  eeeandt;  and  was  read  the  thbd  time,  Joo^ 
16th,  by  181  against  50, — majority  131.    It  now  only  awaits  the  royal  sign-mano*^ 
to  become  the  law  of  the  land,  that  Protestant  Britain  is  to  be  taxed  to  noori^li 
Popery,  the  curse  and  bane  of  Ireland.    This  measure  has  triumphed  over  the  wiH 
of  the  British  people  by  a  combination  of  parties,  the  most  unprincipled  and  nnpr^ 
cedented.     Whigs  and  Tories,  the  champions  of  free  trade,  and  "the  hrmet^* 
friend," — Papists,  and  Puseyites,  and  Presbyterians, — Evangelicals  and  So6amB»t 
have  joined  to  set  the  remonstrances  of  the  nation  at  defiance.    And  they  flatter 
themselves  that  the  people  will  forget  it ! 

But  they  have  too  frankly  declared  their  opinions  not  to  fill  the  Protestant  worid 
with  astonishment,  and  true  British  Protestants  with  alarm.  Again  and  again  hare 
they  intimated,  that  "  they  shall  be  ready  to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  dusrff  of 
Ireland ;"  and  the  Government  have  been  adrised  ''  to  accredit  a  minister  to  the 
Vatican,  and  to  receive  a  nuncio  at  St.  James's" — advice,  however,  that  was  icaroeiy 
needed,  seeing  that  Lord  Stanley  has  acknowledged,  in  his  place  in  Pailiameot,  ^ 
such  relations  virtually  exist  already  !  But  whilst  this  "  healing  measure"  has  bees 
in  progress,  **  the  hurt"  of  poor  Ireland  has  become  more  alarming.  Hie  pn^e 
Agitator  has  performed  the  part  of  "  uncrowned  migesty"— «nd  at  his  "  ktee^  ■ 
Dublin,  corporations  have  attended,  addresses  have  been  read,  and  pitwiitatiD"' 
gone  through,  and  "progresses"  almost  "royal"  have  been  made,  wbkfa  would  te 
ridiculous  were  they  not  so  mischievously  delusive.  But  all  his  power  is  not  eqM^ 
to  control  the  deeds  of  violence  and  blood  by  which  the  counties  of  Lettrim,  GmVt 
&c.,  are  disgraced.  Assassination  takes  place  at  noon-day ;  the  Protestant  popsh^ 
tion  are  in  constant  fear,  and  carry  arms  to  protect  themselves.  In  hd,  this  ditBd 
is  on  the  verge  of  rebellion  and  civil  war,  and  "  Thomas  Steele,  (VConnell's  Bed 
Pacificator  and  Head  Repeal  Warden  of  Ireland,"  reproaches  the  "  MoUy  M^airv' 
with  having  despised  his  pacific  efforts,  and  "  rejected  the  gentle  and  balmy  coffi^ 
of  their  country's  almoet  eanetijied  benefactor  and  father,  and  the  solemn  i^jantio* 
of  their  clergy  from  the  altars." 

The  other  measures  of  Government  in  behalf  of  Ireland,  nt  not  likely  to  i^^ 
the  present  state  of  things ;  and  some  extreme  measures  appear  uecesMuy  ^  P^ 
fenre  society  in  the  disturbed  co\mUes  from  actual  dissolutioii. 
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BARTHOLOMEWS  DAY :   AN  ADDRESS  FOR  THE 
TWENTY-FOURTH  OF  AUGUST. 

"  Thou  hast  broaght  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,"  &c. — Ps.  Ixxx.  8 — 10. 

VTniu  day^  my  brethren,  recalls  to  mind  two  events  which  cannot  fail 

interest  us,  both  as  Protestants  and  as  Protestant  Dissenters  ;  I  allude 

the  persecutions  inflicted  on  our  forefathers :   in  France,  for  the 

k<  of  upholding  the  Roman  Catholic  superstition ;  and  in  England, 

'^^  a  Tiew  to  the  maintenance  of  church-and-state  episcopacy. 

^6  first  of  these  happened  in  the  year  1572.     It  is  thus  described 

r   the  Duke  of  Sully,  who  was  an  eye-witness : — "  I  was  awakened 

^cnn  deep  three  hours  after  midnight  by  the  sound  of  all  the  bells, 

^  the  confused  cries  of  the  populace.    My  governor,  St.  Julian,  with 

7  yalet-de-ebambre,  went   hastily   out  to  know  the  cause,  and  I 

'^^er  afterwards  heard  more  of  them.     They  were,  without  doubt, 

^*ne  of  the  first  that  were  sacrificed  to  the  public  fury Having 

Qigiused  myself  in  a  scholar's  gown,  I  put  a  prayer-book  under  my 
^»  and  resolved  to  try  if  I  could  gain  the  college  of  Burgundy, 
^f9  I  had  studied.  In  passing  through  the  street  I  was  seized  with 
^^^^ot  inexpressible  at  the  sight  of  the  furious  murderers,  who, 
^^g  trcm  all  parts,  forced  open  the  houses,  and  cried,  '  Kill— 
"^•-^toassacre  the  Huguenots !'    The  blood  I  saw  shed  before  my  eyes 

^^^bled  my  terror At  last  I  arrived  at  the  college,  and  bribed 

^  porter  to  let  me  in,  when  two  inhuman  priests  wanted  to  force  me 
^^  him,  in  order  to  cut  me  to  pieces,  saying  the  order  was  not  to 
l'^  even  infants  at  the  breast."  But  we  will  not  proceed  with 
^  details.  Suffice  it  to  mention,  that  the  king  himself  fired  on 
^  ^gjitives  from  a  window,  and  called  out  on  others  to  imiU.!^  Vaa 
'^ple ;  that  the  earl  manbal  of  France,  Tavannea»  tode  V\aoxi^ 

*^  A  VOL,  tx.  4  c 
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Paris  during  the  massacre,  shouting,  ''  Let  blood !    Let  blood  !*'— that 
the  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  in  eight  days  no  less  than  eighty 
or  a  hundred  thousand  Protestants  perished,  a  sacrifice  to  the  abomin- 
able rage  of  chartered  bigotry  and  priestcraft.*  How  dangerous  it  is  for 
princes  to  intermeddle  with  the  consciences  of  their  subjects !   When 
once  they  pass  away  from  their  proper  limits  of  civil  authority,  they 
almost  invariably  become  tyrants,  beneath  whose  despotism  property 
is  wasted,  and  liberty  and  life  languish.     Happy  would  it  be  if  the 
evidence  on  which  we  rest  this  assertion  existed  nowhere  bat  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  beast,  properly  so  caUed.     Others,  however,  besides 
monks  and  friars,  popes  and  cardinals,  have  proved  themselves  trans- 
gressors.    Protestantism  has  had  its  victims,  as  well  as  Popery;  and 
I  think  I  shall  show  you  before  I  conclude,  that  both,  whilst  acting  on 
the  same  principles,  are  alike  cruel  and  rapacious. 

It  is  now  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  ago,  this  very  daj, 
since  two  thousand  clergymen  were  expelled  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  thus  became,  under  God,  the  fathers  and  founders  of  Pro- 
testant Nonconformity.  Let  us  ascertain  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  their  ejectment — the  integrity  which  characterised  their  decision— 
the  conclusions  which  arise  from  their  history  and  example. 

L  The  circumstances  which  led  to  their  ejectment  were  of  a  date 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  Reformation  itself.  When  King  Henry 
Vin.  had  broken  off  from  the  pope,  it  is  well  known  that  many  who 
rejoiced  at  the  event,  were  nevertheless  greatly  discouraged  to  find  to 
little  practical  advantage  resulting  from  it ;  nor  did  they  fail  to  poh- 
lish  their  discontent  on  every  suitable  opportunity.  Latimer,  in  hi* 
own  homely  style,  designated  the  Reformation  a  mere  hotch-potch- 
Hooper  expressed  his  sorrow  at  beholding  the  church  of  Christ  detfl»- 
orated  by  a  civil  policy,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  made  captive  and  bondm*!' 
to  bishops'  sees  and  palaces.  Indeed,  the  prelates  themselves,  who 
were  the  most  active  in  modelling  the  national  faith,  acknowledge 
they  were  not  satisfied,  and  avowedly  entertained  the  idea  of  advanciog 
to  a  more  thorough  work,  as  the  ambition  of  the  court  and  the  pi^ 
judices  of  society  might  allow.  Thus  matters  continued  for  upwank 
of  a  century — the  Reformation  unreformed — till,  at  length,  the  pecffc 
grown  weary  of  the  government  of  bishops  altogether,  resolved  thit 
they  would  measure  strength  with  the  authority  which  patronised  it. 
They  did  so :  and  history  has  recorded  their  success.  The  pii^ 
ridden  Charles  perished  on  the  scaffold — a  tyrant  and  a  usurper ;  md 

*  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  ordered  George  Vasari  to  make  a  picture  in  the  Viticinfl* 
this  slaughter  of  the  Protestants  in  Paris,  which  still  remains  on  the  waDi  ^  ^ 
papal  palace,  close  to  the  chapel  where  the  pontiff  wonhipt  on  grand  occHJ^'^ 
A  medal  was  also  struck  to  commemorate  the  massacre :  the  obverse  preienti^y**^ 
head  of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  the  reverse,  " The  angel  with  the  sword  and  cwy 
atroya  the  Hugaenota,"  with  thia  po&y— C^i^ofio/onon  Sht^n,  1572.— -"W  ^ 
JUmumitm  of  Itii^fy  VP*  ^^v  ^'^  * 
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(r  Cromwell  succeeded  him — in  some  respects,  perhaps,  a  t^rrant  and 
ysmrper  likewise,  fiut  be  that  as  it  may,  the  effect  of  the  change 
lie  religious  interests  of  the  community  was  as  beneficial  as  the 
ige  itself  was  desperate.  Church  livings  were  no  longer  disposed 
y  state  patronage  or  private  favour ;  bat,  under  the  direction  of  a 
f  of  eminent  divines,  called  Tryers,  they  were  conferred  on  holy 
useful  ministers,  who  had  been  previously  examined  respecting 
r  religious  faith  and  experience,  and  were  then  left  to  pursue  their 
ng  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  light  of  Scripture. 
hey  approved  of  the  liturgical  forms  and  offices,  well  and  good ; 
f  used  them:  if  otherwise,  there  was  no  power  which  interfered 
I  their  freedom  in  setting  the  liturgy  aside.  Some  were  Inde- 
dents  ;  some.  Baptists  ;  some,  Presbyterians ;  some.  Episcopalians : 
amidst  all  this  diversity,  they  preached  "  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
,"  and  many  thousands  of  souls  blessed  God  on  their  behalf. 
!hiB  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  last  long.  On  the  death  of 
mwell,  Charles  II.  returned  to  his  father's  throne,  and  with  him 
irned  the  reign  of  hypocrisy  and  despotism.  In  his  declaration 
n  Breda,  he  had  promised  that  no  man  should  be  disquieted  or 
ed  in  question  for  mere  differences  of  opinion  ;  but  no  sooner  did 
find  himself  quietly  at  home  than  he  falsified  his  most  solemn 
■gement,  by  assenting  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  excluded 
▼ery  men  whom  he  had  sworn  to  protect  and  patronise.  Every 
gyman  was  thus  required  to  be  reordained,  unless  he  had  pre- 
(sly  received  ordination  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop ;  to  declare 
unfeigned  assent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the  book  of  Common 
f^t ;  to  bind  himself  by  oath  to  obey  his  ordinary  according  to 
ecclesiastical  canons ;  and,  moreover,  to  renounce  the  principle 
dicing  arms  against  the  king,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  or  of 
■opting  any  alteration  in  church  and  state,  however  corrupt 
i^xie,  or  oppressive  the  other!  How  coufd  men,  who  had  been 
i-t<)med  to  ten  years'  liberty,  submit  to  such  repulsive  terms  as 
•  ?  Here  was  civil  and  religious  servitude  with  a  witness ! —  every- 
k  brought  back  to  the  good  old  times,  when  the  human  mind  was 
iJkig  but  a  lump  of  wax  to  be  fashioned  as  His  Holiness  at  Rome 
^  dictate  !  And  yet  our  forefathers  must  needs  submit,  or  go  out. 
chose  the  latter  alternative.  '*  My  lord,"  said  one  of  them, 
true  reason  why  I  do  not  read  the  Common  Prayer,  according  to 
direction  given,  is  because  there  are  falsehoods  in  it."  And  so  said 
^Itousand  others.  And  they  nobly  braved  the  consequence.  And 
^  met  this  day  to  celebrate  their  struggle  and  assert  their  prin- 
^.  But  why  do  I  say  wb?  Are  there  none  in  the  bosom  of 
Katablished  church  who  sympathise  with  us  ?  None,  who  bow  to 
4tar,  kneel  at  the  sacrament,  bury  towards  the  east,  and  sign  with 
^SKoia  at  baptism,  and  still  call  it  ntperstition  ?  None,  who  have 
^  citates  raosacked  to  support  a  ministry  they  did  not  c\i00M«  %xA 
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do  not  love,  and  still  call  it  hard  ?    None»  who  reoeiTe  a  fom  of 
worship  by  grant  of  parliament  which  accredits  alike  the  righteooi 
and  the  wicked,  and  still  call  it  a  faUehood?     Let  us  hear.    Mr. 
Riland^  the  curate  of  Yoxall,  writing  on  this  latter  subject,  obaenei, 
"  The  very  dregs  and  refuse  of  mankind — both  socially  and  spirit- 
ually— are  indiscriminately  addressed  in  our  services.      All  spooflon 
[according  to  these]   are  believers;    all  the    baptized,    regenente; 
all  the   confirmed,   forgiven ;    all  the   catechumens,   elect ;  oU  the 
dead,    subjects  of    thankfulness ;    all  kings,  religious ;  to  the  total 
oblivion  of  the  present  and  eternal   distinction  between  the  ttved 
and  the  lost.     The  consequence  glares  and  blazes  in  the  feelingi  of 
self-satisfaction  which  our  poor  deluded  victims  enjoy,  as  suppoiiog 
all  their  sins  to  be  blotted  out — not  by  having  boldness  to  enter 
into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  that  new  living  way— but, 
as  obeying  the  demands  of  the  church ;  and  in  such  demands  seeing 
nothing  to  disturb  a  guilty,    nor  to  soothe  a   penitent  mind.    It 
is  now  many  years  since,"  adds  Mr.  Rilaud,  *Hhat  I  once,  and  only 
once,  omitted  some  expressions  in  the  burial  service.     It  wu  tt  tbe 
grave  of  a  suicide.     A  person  present  on  the  occasion  complsioed  of 
my  conduct,  because  the  soul  of  the  departed  was  a  loser  by  it  I    i 
remember  hesitating,  at  the  time,  as  to  whether  the  complainant  hao 
really  sunk  into  such  hopeless  depths  of  ignorance,  as  to  imagine  thm^ 
the  dead  were  made  happy  by  a  minister's  prayers.      But  if  all  doub* 
on  such  a  point  had  not  previously  vanished,  it  was  completely  di^^ 
pelled  by  the  astounding  statement  of  Archbishop  Whately,  *  I  haw^ 
known  a  person,  in  speaking  of  a  deceased  neighbour,  whose  chsrtcUB^ 
had  been  irreligious  and  profligate,  remark.  How  great  a  comfort  it  w^^ 
to  hear  the  words  of  the  funeral  service  read  over  her,  because,  poc^ 
woman,  she  had  been  such  a  bad  liver  I*  *'     My  brethren,  compare  tkS^ 
account  by  a  modem  clergyman  with  the  explanation  of  the  good  ol^ 
Nonconformist — **The  true  reason  why  I  do  not  read  the  Comnup^ 
Prayer,  according  to  the  direction  given,  is  because  there  are/aUekoot^ 
in  it;**  and  say  which  acted  most  uprightly — the  man  who  le£ttl»^ 
church,  or  the  man  who,  with  the  same  views,  continues  in  it  ?    I  thiip' 
we  shall  all  agree  that  our  forefathers  had  the  advantage.    The  groiii9^ 
for  their  separation  was  abundant ;  and,  supposing  them  to  have 
influenced  by  conscience  towards  God,  in  the  general  course  whii 
they  adopted,  they  are  worthy  of  double  honour  and  everlasting 
brance.     Now,  that  they  were  so  influenced,  I  will  endeavour  to  pro*'* 
from  several  considerations. 

II.  1 .  Their  general  reputation  furnishes  a  strong  presmnpttM 
dence  as  to  the  purity  of  their  motives.  They  were  not  a  body  ^ 
well-meaning  men  without  understandings  ;  neither  were  they  icaad^^ 
able  for  the  graces  of  literature  whilst  destitute  of  those  aubiiSMi  "^' 
characteristics  which  constitute  the  true  servant  ctf  CM*  thflvw^gMf 
/ornished  for  tvery  gooi  wovdsJidirQrk.    It  is  nttody  mpoMiMt  ^ 
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me  from  the  perusal  of  such  treatises  as  Baxter's  ''  Saints'  Rest"-— 
Owen's  "Person  and  Glory  of  Christ"  —  Goodwin's  **  Mediator"  — 
Bates's  "  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes" — Alleine's  **  Alarm" — 
Howe's  "  Living  Temple"— Flavel's  *«  Saint  Indeed"— Shaw's  "  Wei- 
come  to  the  Plague" — and  hundreds  of  other  publications  of  the  same 
class,  without  finding  ourselves  to  have  been  in  illustrious  society. 
The  princes  of  sacred  theology  rise  in  review  before  us.  We  are  asto- 
nished at  their  rich  and  massive  argument ;  but  more  than  all  are  we 
astonished  at  their  incomparable  devotion.  Their  incomparable  devo- 
tion !  Ah  !  that  was  the  secret  of  all  their  greatness.  With  them,  prayer 
hallowed  everything.  Why  should  it  not  hallow  their  Nonconformity? 
2.  The  withdrawment  of  these  good  men  from  the  church  can  be 
accounted  for  on  no  principle  apart  from  the  admission  of  the  most  sub* 
lime  integrity.  In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  they  had  everything  to 
lose,  but  nothing  to  gain  by  such  an  act.  The  day  which  saw  them 
decide  for  the  law  of  conscience  brought  ruin  to  their  possessions, 
beggary  to  their  families,  and  abject  persecution  to  themselves.  In 
proof  of  this,  the  laws  subsequently  enacted  are  a  standing  memorial. 
By  one  of  them,  they  were  forbidden  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any 
city  or  corporation,  or  of  any  place  where  they  had  been  ministers.  By 
another  it  was  provided  that  every  person  above  sixteen  years  of  age, 
present  at  any  meeting  under  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion,  in 
other  manner  than  is  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  where 
there  are  five  persons  more  than  the  household,  shall  for  the  first 
ofience  be  sent  to  jail  three  months,  till  he  pay  £b  ;  and  for  the 
second  ofience,  six  months,  till  he  pay  ^10  ;  and  the  third  time,  being 
convicted  by  a  jury,  shall  be  banished  to  some  of  the  American  planta- 
tions. In  our  days,  were  a  thousand  such  laws  passed,  no  one  would 
dare  to  execute  them.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  then.  The  magistrate 
who  imprisoned  the  celebrated  Philip  Henry  spoke  the  language  which 
prevailed  through  every  court  in  the  British  nation  :  *'  We  thank  God 
we  have  the  sword  of  power  in  our  hands,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
we  '11  keep  it,  and  it  shall  not  rust ;  and  I  hope  every  lawful  magistrate 
will  do  as  I  do ;  and  look  to  yourselves,  gentlemen,  by  the  grace  of 
God  I  *11  root  you  out  of  the  country."  The  condition  of  our  fore- 
fathers, with  this  malignant  spirit  at  work  against  them,  must  have 
been  aggravated  in  the  extreme.  We  can  fancy  them  creeping  forth, 
amidst  the  shades  of  night,  to  some  lonely  hut,  where  they  dared  not 
lift  up  their  voice,  but  whispered  salvation  to  God's  insulted  remnant ; 
fearing  all  the  while  lest  some  base  informer  should  be  at  hand  to  hear 
them.  We  can  follow  them  in  our  imagination  to  the  cold,  dark  dun- 
geon, themselves  perishing  on  the  straw,  and  their  wives  and  children 
sitting  on  the  outer  step,  and  asking  in  vain  for  entrance.  Was  this 
the  heritage  which  faction  or  obstinacy  would  have  coveted?  No. 
The  Bcalding  tear,  the  heavy  chain,  the  early  grave,  all  tell  of  truth 
and  uprightneat.     They  vindicate  the  Bofferers,  and  whilst  they  vin- 
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dicate  the  sufferers,  they  magnify  the  caase  in  which  the  conflict  and 
the  toil  were  undergone. 

3.  The  validity  of  that  cause  might  be  farther  ascertained  by  a 
testy  of  all  others  the  most  solemn — Death  and  Eternity.  You  htfe 
heard  of  the  last  dying  confessions  of  traitors  and  assassins,  and  melan- 
choly testimonials  they  were  to  the  bitter  consequences  of  tranagm- 
sion.  But  when  did  we  ever  hear  of  the  last  dying  confession  of  the 
old  Nonconformists?  Did  they  tremble  with  apprehension  aa  they 
launched  forth  into  the  vast  abyss  7  Did  they  fear  lest  God  ahoold 
punish  them  for  the  schism  which  they  had  brought  upon  the  cborch  ? 
"  No,"  said  one  of  them,  **  I  bless  God  that  I  never  conformed;  I  have 
now  the  comfort  of  it."  "  No,"  said  another,  ''  I  have  done  nothing 
in  leaving  my  place,  but  what  I  have  taught  to  be  duty.  Rather  loie 
all  than  sin  against  God.  If  Bredsall  parsonage  were  the  best  biihop- 
ric  in  England,  I  must  do  again  what  I  have  done."  "  No,*'  said 
another,  **  with  submission  to  the  Divine  vrill,  I  desire  to  Uve  a  little 
longer,  that  I  might  bear  another  testimony  against  Episcopacy  and 
Conformity."  Indeed,  out  of  the  entire  two  thousand  cases,  not  a 
single  instance  occurs  in  which  the  24th  day  of  August,  1662,  wtf 
regarded  with  self-reproach.  A  few  there  were,  it  is  true,  who  retraced 
their  steps ;  they  did  so  under  the  impression,  we  would  hope,  rf 
serving  God,  as  well  as  of  bettering  their  condition ;  but  it  was  a  vain 
plea,  and  that  which  began  in  unbelief  often  ended  in  sorrow.  It  » 
related  of  one  of  them  who  had  long  held  out  against  the  offer  of  * 
living,  that  being  at  last  induced  to  accept  one,  contrary  to  his  con- 
victions, he  fell  sick  in  his  patron's  coach  when  journeying  to  take 
possession  of  it,  and  was  immediately  placed  on  the  bed  from  which 
he  never  rose  again.  His  last  words  are  full  of  melancholy  intereat: 
*^  Has  God  been  my  God  all  my  days,  and  never  failed  me,  and  most  i 
distrust  him  now  ?  He  could  and  would  have  provided  for  me— and 
why  did  I  tread  unknown  paths?"  How  affecting  the  contrait' 
What  an  exemplification  of  the  inspired  testimony — *'  A  faithful  lof^ 
shall  abound  with  blessing ;  but  he  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall 
not  be  innocent !" 

4.  In  estimating  the  views  and  motives  which  characterised  the  ere^t 
alluded  to,  we  must  not  overlook  the  concurrent  witness  of  Gods  pra^ 
dence  and  grace.  For,  whatever  might  have  been  the  immediate 
sacrifices  connected  with  it,  they  were  in  the  issue  more  than  coante^ 
balanced  by  the  special  favour  which  the  generation  of  the  upright  i* 
assuredly  called  upon  to  inherit.  As  no  class  of  men  were  ever  mora 
persecuted  than  the  Nonconformists,  so  none  were  ever  more  protecU^ 
Even  whilst  they  continued  the  victims  of  oppression,  there  was  * 
something  about  their  history  which  marked  them  out  as  a  tretitf^ 
too  sacred  to  be  touched  with  impunity.  Take  the  foUowiog  ft^ 
Mr.  Eow,  of  lAtchet,  in  t]^^  covxuX.'^  ^l  \iwwi\^  hdid  a  wanaot  iai«^ 
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iBt  bim  for  preaching  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  poor  parishioners. 
joBtice  being  told  that  he  had  discoursed  about  the  mortification 
e  deeds  of  the  body,  began  to  turn  the  subject  into  burlesque  and 
ale.  Bat  he  soon  paid  dearly  for  his  jest.  God  smote  him  with 
tl  distemper,  in  which  certain  parts  of  his  body  were  completely 
ified ;  the  busy  informer  had  the  use  of  the  right  side  taken  from 
and  died  ;  and  the  officer  who  assisted  in  disturbing  the  meeting, 
killed  by  the  overturning  of  his  own  cart,  directly  opposite  the 
le  where  the  meeting  had  been  held. 

[r.  Norman,  of  Bridgewater,  having  committed  the  same  offence  in 
efaing  privately  to  his  people,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  hundred 
ads  fine,  and  to  lie  in  prison  until  he  had  done  so.  As  he  was  on 
way  to  Uchester,  the  high  sherifif's  lady,  at  whose  house  they 
fped,  said  to  him  tauntingly,  "  Where  is  your  God  now,  that  suffers 
to  be  carried  to  prison  V  He  opened  the  Bible,  and  read  Mic.  vii. 
10,  "  Rejoice  not  against  me,  0  mine  enemy :  when  I  fall,  I  shall 
i ;  when  I  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  be  a  light  unto  me.  I 
bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord,  because  I  have  sinned  against 
»  until  he  plead  my  cause,  and  execute  judgment  for  me  :  he  will 
g  me  forth  to  the  light,  and  I  shall  behold  his  righteousness.  Then 
that  is  mine  enemy  shall  see  it,  and  shame  shall  cover  her  which 
unto  me.  Where  is  the  Lord  thy  God  ?  mine  eyes  shall  behold 
:  DOW  shall  she  be  trodden  down  as  the  mire  of  the  streets."  The 
'  was  struck  with  the  words,  and  immediately  retired ;  and  the 
iogs  of  God  with  the  family,  not  long  after,  made  this  to  be 
cmbered. 

^Qt,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  occurrences  related  in  the 
Qorials  of  those,  and,  I  may  add,  of  any  other  times,  was  that  which 
peaed  on  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  St.  Hilary,  in  Com- 
1*  After  he  had  been  ejected  from  his  living,  he  went  one  Lord's- 
to  chnrch,  and  finding  that  there  was  no  minister,  he  ascended 
pulpit,  by  permission  of  the  church-warden,  and  delivered  a  ser- 
^  from  the  words,  "  I  will  avenge  the  quarrel  of  my  covenant." 
^ag  consequently  carried  to  a  petty  session  of  justices,  when  one 
Hobinson,  the  chairman,  greatly  reviled  him  ;  to  whom,  however, 
Merely  replied,  **  That  as  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  could 
l^ut  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  and  give  them  a  word  of 
citation."  Mr.  Robinson  said,  "But  did  ever  man  preach  from 
^  a  rebellious  text  ?"  and  ordered  the  clerk  to  write  out  his  mittu 
tor  Launceston  jail ;  repeating  his  remark,  '*  I  say.  Sir,  it  was  a 
^OQs  text."  Mr.  Sherwood  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and 
leased  him  thus :  "  Sir,  if  you  die  the  common  death  of  all  men, 
^  never  spake  by  me."  A  few  days  after,  whilst  Mr.  Robinson  was 
^  fields^  a  bull,  that  had  been  very  tame,  came  up  to  a  gate  where 
*^«Md,  and  turning  aaide  the  milkmaid  with  hit  hoTua»  xva  diKfi^Dk:! 
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upon  him,  and  tore  out  his  bowels !  This  strange  proridence  bnraght 
to  mind  what  had  passed  at  the  sessions ;  and  Mr.  Sherwood  wm  pii* 
vately  interrogated  by  one  of  the  magistrates  respecting  it.  He  e^ 
plained,  ''That  he  was  far  from  bearing  any  malice  agaimt  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  could  give  no  other  answer  thaa  that  when  ve  in 
called  before  rulers  for  His  name's  sake  whom  we  aerre,  it  ihiU  be 
given  us  in  that  hour  what  we  shall  say."  Upon  whidi  the  msgiitnte 
said,  "  Well,  Sir,  for  your  sake  I  will  never  more  have  a  hand  in  pnn 
secuting  dissenters.'*     And  he  proved  as  good  as  his  word. 

Now,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  caution  with  which  events  like  these 
should  be  handled.     Nothing  is  more  common,  and  nothing,  st  the 
same  time,  more  delusive,  than  the  habit  of  looking  at  God's  wayethroogfa 
the  medium  of  our  own  principles  and  passions ;   as  if  every  calamity 
were  a  judgment,  and  every  strange  occurrence  a  miracle.    But,  ifter 
all,  the  agency  of  Gk>d,  in  the  goverimient  of  the  world,  is  indiipot- 
able ;  Dor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  sometimes  goes  oat  of  his  phe^ 
and  descends,  as  it  were,  to  the  special  exercise  of  its  pranogttife* 
BeUeving  this,  and  estimating  all  the  circumstances  of  the  esse  before 
us,  have  we  not  abundant  reason  to  exclaim,  fiehold  kere  the  good- 
ness and  severity  of  God  ?     The  vindication  was  not  a  soHtary  one.  It 
was  the  burden  of  Jehovah  resting  upon  the  whole  camp  of  his  idvfr» 
saries.     It  was  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  which  had  arisen  to  Mn^ 
the  oppressed,  and  which  would  not  drop  down  until  the  opprcao"^ 
had  ceased  out  of  the  land.     It  was  the  Lord's  controversy  with  tb^ 
men  who  had  dared  to  impose  upon  his  servants  the  alternative  of  ^ 
wounded  conscience  or  a  ruined  estate.     They  could  not  endure  tb^ 
one  ;  and  He  would  not  allow  the  other.     And  so  he  fought  fbr  tbei^- 
And  he  gained  the  victory.     Those  who  had  been  cast  out  far  hi^ 
name's  sake  were  honoured,  and  their  brethren  that  hated  them 
ashamed.     "  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt :  thou  hast 
out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.     Thou  preparedat  room  befote  i^ 
and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.    The  Idtf' 
were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs  thereof  woe  Kktf 
the  goodly  cedars." 

III.  What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  these  statenents  eo*- 
duct  us  7     We  have  taken  an  historical  view  of  the  Nonconfbmiity  ef 
our  forefathers  ;  we  have  likewise  adduced  several  consideratioDS  tee^ 
ing  to  establish  our  confidence  in  their  principles  and  modvee.    U^ 
us  apply  the  whole,  and  see  how  far  past  events  may  become  avaiU^ 
to  present  improvement. 

1 .  We  learn  the  obligations  that  devohe  upon  ua  in  eomtfni^ei  4 
our  own  surpasnng  primleges.   They  who  have  lived  before  nshadfiU 
and  silver,  food  and  raiment,  as  well  as  we ;    but  they  waBtrf  th^ 
which  is  infinitely  more  precious — at  least  in  the  estimation  of  ^^ 
natures.    Better  be  a  hirk  of  the  momingi  with  no  cmmbsiawwtf^ 
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n  a  canary-bird  prisoned  in  a  well-Btored  cage.  Better  be  an  ante- 
e  of  the  desert,  browsing  on  the  bare  and  craggy  rocks,  than  a 
lied  ox  fattening  for  the  slaughter.  It  is  liberty  that  gives  to  life 
sweetness ;  and  of  all  liberty,  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God 
ording  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience — the  liberty  of  regaling 
selves,  and  seeking  to  regale  others,  at  the  Gospel  feast — the  liberty 
coming  away  from  life's  fitfol  cares  that  we  might  enjoy  our  Sab- 
hs  and  sacraments  in  ''open  vision,"  is  incomparably  the  most 
idoas.  "  In  that  day  shall  ye  call  every  man  his  neighbour  under  the 
leand  under  the  fig-tree."  My  brethren,  do  we  inherit  the  blessing? 
id  shall  we  not,  must  we  not,  magnify  it  ?  On  the  part  of  the 
wen  that  be,  indeed,  the  extension  and  maintenance  of  our  civil 
d  religious  freedom  are  only  justice ;  we  owe  them  nothing  as  the 
Dors  of  that  which  they  have  no  right  to  withhold  ;  but  on  the  part 
God,  it  is  all  merty ;  and  if  he  proclaims  liberty  to  the  captives — 
le  gives  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness,  it  is  '<  that 
might  be  glorified." 

L  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  the  unlawfulness  of  submitting 
Mmseriptural  impositions  in  matters  of  religion.  That  there  are 
yy  excellent  persons  who  do  so  submit,  it  is  not  my  business  to 
«tion ;  and  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  anything  I  have  said 
old  tend  to  alienate  your  afiections  and  prayers  from  them.  But 
^  strange  it  seems  that  the  same  church  which  was  forsaken  by  the 
ngelicals  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  loved,  and  reverenced,  and 
lost  adored,  by  the  evangelicals  of  the  reign  of  Victoria  I. !  Why  is 
The  ceremonies  are  not  altered ;  the  baptismal  and  burial  services, 
t  confirmation  and  absolution  services,  remain  just  as  they  ever  were. 
^  have  the  same  lording  it  over  God's  heritage  ;  the  same  trafficing 

dorch  livings,  and  the  souls  of  men;  the  same  intermeddling 
^  iacred  ordinances  on  the  part  of  a  worldly  government  and  an  un- 
^^pled  parliament ;  and  yet  the  pious  members  of  the  Establishment 
fho  have  none  of  those  sacrifices  to  make  of  which  we  were  speaking,) 
^Q*e  to  come  out  of  her !     I  cannot  help  regarding  this  as  a  matter 

^c^  serious  lamentation.     May  God  pour  out  a  spirit  of  wisdom 

*d  fidthfulness  on  our  dear  brethren, — for  dear  they  are  after  all, — 

"*  •©  they  may  wear  the  yoke  no  longer — a  yoke  which  their  fathers 

'''^d  not  bear,  and  which  no  honest  man  ought  ever  to  have  put  on  I 

^'  We  learn  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Protestant  Dissenters  to  seek  by 

*  ^fitl  means  to  understand  and  propagate  the  principles  which 
^9  ^e  received.  Let  ministers  abandon  the  timid  policy  that  so 
^  induces  them  to  keep  back  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  Let 
l^dates  for  fellowship  search  out  and  comprehend  the  nature  of  a 
^'^^i^ting  church,  before  they  join  one.     Let  no  library  be  regarded 

*  complete  without  such  works  as  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans^ 
'^^fs  Nonconformist's  Memorial,  Wilson's  History  of  Dissenting 

>•  1.  VOL.  XI.  4  n 
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Churches,  Riland  on  Church  Refonn,  Towgood  and  Conder  ouDiflseBt, 
&c.  Above  all,  let  parents  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  primitiTe  Non- 
conformists, who  committed  their  principles  as  a  sacred  depont  to 
their  children,  for  the  benefit  of  unborn  generations.  Mach,  rerf 
much,  responsibility  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  existing  raoeofdift- 
senters.  The  ground  is  being  turned  up  for  them  by  many  a  ploogk 
— the  public  mind  waits  to  receive  the  precious  grain :  and  if  he  who 
plants  an  acorn  confers  a  lasting  service  on  society,  and  has  not  liTtd 
in  vain,  who  would  not  aspire  to  the  higher  of  propagating  truth? 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  RELIGION  IN  WALES. 

NO.  II.      THK  DRUIDS. THBIR  MTTHOLOOT. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  were  the  leading  features  of  the 
Druidical  mythology,  we  are  met  in  the  outset  of  our  iuquiries  with 
this  difficulty,  that  there  are  two  very  different  versions  given  of  their 
system.     By  the  classical  writers  it  is  represented  as  closely  aniniili^ 
ing  with  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,   t^ 
account  which   Csesar  gives  of  the    religion   of    the  Britons  is  ts 
follows : — "They  worship  Mercury  as  their  chief  god,  of  whom  they 
have  many  images ;  they  represent  him  as  the  inventor  of  all  art^ 
their  guide  in  all  their  journeys,  and  as  being  the  principal  patron  of 
merchandise  and  gain.     After  him,  Apollo,  and  Mars,  and  JopitcTr 
and  Minerva.     Of  these,  they  have  nearly  the  same  opinions  as  other 
nations.     Apollo,  as  driving  away  diseases ;  Minerva,  as  teaching  the 
origin  of  arts  and  trades  ;    Jupiter,  as  holding  the  government  ^ 
heaven ;  and  Mars  as  presiding  over  war.     When  about  to  engap  u^ 
battle,  they  devote  to  Mars  the  spoil  which  may  be  taken  in  war.  » 
they  are  victorious,  they  offer  to  him  aU  the  cattle  taken ;  the  wit  oT 
the  plunder  they  put  together  in  one  place.    In  many  provinces,  heaf* 
of  these  offerings  may  be  seen  piled  up  in  their  consecrated  placet  r 
nor  does  it  often  happen  that  any  one  betrays  such  contempt  of  W^ 
ligion,  as  either  to  conceal  their  plunder,  or  to  pillage  that  which  hi^ 
been  thus  devoted  ;  and  the  severest  punishments  are  inflicted  on  nxi^ 
offenders."  *      In   addition   to  this  testimony  of  Caesar,  it  may  ^ 
enough   to  mention,   without  encumbering    our  pages  with  foithe^ 
quotations,  that  Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  to  them  the  worship  o^ 
Apollo  as  their  supreme  divinity, — that  Lucian  describes  what  he  coa** 
sidered  to  have  been  the  image  they  had  formed,  and  the  ritei  they 
observed  in  honour  of  Hercules, — that  Dionysius  Periegetis  aaja,  th#» 

*  De  BelL  GaU.  1.  vi.  c.  17. 
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tes  of  BftcchuB  'were  duly  celebrated  in  the  British  islands,  and 

0  cites  the  authority  of  Artemidoru8»  that  *'  in  an  island  close  to 
in,  Ceres  and  Proserpine  are  venerated,  with  rites  similar  to  the 

1  of  Samothrace.'*  *  In  short,  all  the  chief  personages  of  the 
leon  have  been  discovered  by  the  classical  writers,  as  having 
et  in  Britain ;  and  some  modern  authors,  assuming  the  infallible 
stness  of  these  ancient  authorities,  have  endeavoured,  by  forced 
logical  analogies,  and  by  putting  a  fanciful  construction  on  some 
lie  mystical  allusions  contained  in  the  Bardic  poems,  to  make 
this  alleged  resemblance  between  the  classic  mythology,  and  that 
r  Druidical  ancestors.  These  representations,  however,  must  be 
red  with  great  suspicion,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Greeks  and 
IBS  were  very  quick  to  discern  affinities  between  the  gods  of  other 
OS  and  their  own, — partly  with  a  view  to  aggrandise  their  ow^n  im- 
nee,  by  making  it  appear  that  all  good  had  sprung  from  themselves, 
Murtly,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  Rome,  as  a  reason  of  state  policy, 
)ying  the  superstitions  of  the  races  they  had  conquered  as  auxiliary 
i  in  their  political  subjugation,  by  persuading  them  into  the  belief 
■  community  of  faith  and  worship,  between  themselves  and  their 
lerors.  ''  All  nations,"  says  Mosheim,  '*  had  their  own  proper  gods, 
ly  differing  from  the  divinities  of  other  nations,  not  only  in  their 
B,  but  in  their  natures,  in  their  exploits,  in  their  attributes  ;  nor  is 
ight  error  which  they  commit,  who  imagine  that  the  gods  of 
crmans,  the  Syrians,  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  and  the  Egyptians 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Nevertheless,  the 
ance  and  pride  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  together  with  certain 
blances  of  images,  and  statues,  and  other  things,  led  them  to 
e^  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  their  own  divinities  were  worshipped 
iier  nations,  and  therefore  they  called  foreign  gods  by  the  names 
dr  own  deities, — which  opinion  perpetuated  to  our  own  time,  has 
Ittced  unspeakable  confusion  into  the  history  of  ancient  religions, 
iven  rise  to  a  great  multitude  of  frivolous  disputations.*'  f 

the  case   before   us,  there  are,  moreover,  special  reasons  for 


rmsactions  of  the  Cymmrodorion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill — 116.  DsTies'  Myth.  p.  89. 
ptv  aingulis  populis  proprii  erant  Dii,  ab  aliarum  gentium  Nominibus  non 
ilis  tantum,  veram  etiam  natura,  rebus  gestis,  virtutibus,  aliisque  rebus^ 
ft9em ;  nee  leviter  errant,  qui  Grscis  et  Romania  eosdem,  quos  Germanis, 
AnbiliQs,  Persia,  iEgyptiis,  aliisque  populis,  Deos  fuisse  arbitrantur.  Fecit, 
nimii,  ignorantia,  superbia,  imaginum  et  statuarum  similitudo,  fecerunt 
itkmes,  nt  Graeci  Romanique  sua  Numina  coli  ab  omnibus  gentibus  aut 
est,  ant  ee  credere  simularent,  et  peregrinos  idcirco  Deos  suorum  Numinum 
db  a^eUarent.  Qus  opinio,  ad  nostram  aetatem  propagata,  dici  Tix  potest, 
IB  caHginis  et  confusionis  in  religionum  veterum  historiam,  intulerit^  quan- 
aisaniamdiBceptationum  turbampepererit." — De  RebuB  Chriitianorum  ante 
M/tan,  p.  5. 
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doubting  the  value  of  the  classical  authorities,  seeing  that  they  deriTed 
their  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Druidic  system  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Gaul,  who  were  very  likely,    indeed,  firom  their  dot 
neighbourhood  and  intercourse  with  the  colony  of  Massilian  Greeks 
to  which  we  formerly  adverted,  to  have  adopted  some  of  the 
and  practices  of  the  Grecian  superstition.     We  prefer,  theiefore^ 
lying  upon  native  authorities,  in  attempting  to  draw  a  sketch,  of 
Druidical  mythology. 

By  far  the  most  prominent  object  in  the  mythological  legends  still 
extant,  is  Hu  Gadarn,  or  Hu  the  Mighty.     The  attributes  and  ex- 
ploits ascribed  to  this  mythical  personage,  render  it  impossible  not  to 
identify  him  with  Noah.     He  was,  however,  commemorated  ander  s 
variety  of  designations,   and  with  many  mystical  rites,  which  piov^ 
that  in  process  of  time  a  number  of  other  and  secondary  ideas  ka^ 
gathered   round,   and   corrupted  the  primitive  patriarchal  triditio0- 
Especially  are  there  discernible  obrious  vestiges  of  the  Sabian  idaktry* 
or  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  engrafted  on  the  Noachic  myte* 
Nor  are  there  wanting   obscure  intimations  in  some  of  the  €tdicr 
Bardic  poems,  that  this  was  regarded  as  an  innovation  on  the  simn0^ 
system  of  the  Britons,  imported  first  into  Cornwall,  it  is  supposed  by 
those  Phoenician  merchants  who  are  well  known  to  have  vinted  thP^ 
coast  at  a  remote  age,  to  procure  tin,  lead,  &c.,  and  thence  diffm^ 
over  various  parts  of  the  British  islands.     Certain  it  is,  however,  tb^ 
the  worship  of  the  patriarchal  hero  had  become  early  associated  vitli 
that  of  the  sun,  and  this  Helio-Arkite  god  is  considered  by  Dsne^y 
(who  of  all  other  writers  has  most  elaborately  investigated  this  sub- 
ject,) to  have  been  a  Pantheos,  ''  who,  under  his  several  titles  sad 
attributes,  comprehended  the  groups  of  superior  gods,   which  tbs 
Greeks  and  other  refined  nations  separated  and  arranged  as  distioct 
personages." 

Of  this  remarkable  character,  and  the  myths  and  legends  associated 
with  bis  name,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  sodi  a  viiVi 
drawn  from  the  Triads  and  other  rehcs  of  Bardic  literature,  as  csbbo^ 
fail,  we  think,  to  arrest  their  attention,  on  account  of  their  aingiiltf» 
though,  of  course,  perverted  and  fantastic  resembUnces  to  the  Scnp 
tural  account  of  the  Noachic  deluge.  The  series  of  Triads  firom  vU<^ 
we  are  about  to  make  selections  for  this  purpose,  bears  the  fbUowiiS 
title  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaeology,*  "  Llyma  Drioedd  Ynys  Plryife 
sef  ydynt  Trioedd  cof  a  chadw  a  gwybodaeth  am  h3^iiodio8  ^ 
ddynion,  ac  o  bethau,  a  fuant  yn  Ynys  Prydain,  ac  ar  ddamma^'^ 
damcwydd  i  Genedl  y  Cymy  er  yn  oes  oesoedd ;"  that  is.  These  sre 
the  Triads  of  the  Island  of  Britain,  that  is  to  say.  Triads  of  memoris^ 
and  record,  and  tlie  information  of  remarkable  men  and  thiiifgs  vbi^ 

*  voL  iL  p.  57 
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iTe  been  in  the  Island  of  Britain,  and  of  the  events  which  befel  the 
Be  of  the  Cymry  from  the  age  of  ages."  A  collected  summary  of  these 
^ihicil  legends,  will  show  a  story  something  like  this. — At  a  remote 
^9  vhose  chronology  is  lost  in  immemorial  antiquity,  a  fearful  inun- 
tion  was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  bursting  of  a  lake,  whose  waters 
^rwhelmed  all  lands.  A  single  man  and  woman  only  escaped  this 
SKBtrophe,  who  were  preserved  in  a  vessel  built  for  the  purpose,  and 

'^hom  afterwards  the  island  of  Britain  was  re-peopled.  That  in 
^T  to  avert  a  repetition  of  this  calamity,  Hu  the  Mighty,  with  his 
^x&  oxen,  drew  out  of  the  lake  the  Avane,  supposed  to  be  some  huge 
pliibioas  animal,  probably  employed  to  represent  symbolically  the 
■fit  of  the  waters.  After  which  he  led  the  race  of  the  Cymry  from 
^itttant  country  to  the  isle  of  Britain,  formed  them  into  a  commu- 
y^  gave  them  laws  for  the  government  of  society,  and  taught  them 
»  art  of  husbandry.  The  59th  Triad  begins  thus,  "  The  three  awful 
!*ats  of  the  island  of  Britain,  first,  the  bursting  forth  of  the  lake  of 
On,  and  the  overwhelming  of  the  face  of  all  lands,  so  that  all  man- 
gel were  drowned,  excepting  Dwyvan  and  Dwyvach,  who  escaped  in 
^^ked  vessel,  (or  a  vessel  without  sails,)  and  by  whom  the  island  of 
Itsdn  was  re-peopled."  The  99th  Triad  commemorates  "  the  three 
iMuiurks  or  great  achievements  of  the  island  of  Britain.  The  ship 
Merydd  Nav  Neivion,  which  carried  in  it  a  male  and  female  of  all 
■Hgi  when  the  lake  of  waters  burst  forth  ;  the  drawing  of  the  Avanc 
knd  out  of  the  lake  by  the  branching  oxen  of  Hu  Gadarn,  so  that 
^  iake  burst  no  more,"  &c.*  Other  Triads  celebrate  the  same  hero, 
**the  first  who  showed  the  race  of  the  Cymry  the  method  of  culti- 
^ing  the  ground  when  they  were  in  the  land  of  Hav,  before  they  came 
^  the  island  of  Britain  ;"  (Triad  54) — *'as  bringing  the  race  of  the 
fJoatj  out  of  the  land  of  Hav,  which  is  called  Defrobain,  into  the  island 

Britain,  because  he  would  not  have  lands  by  fighting  and  conten- 
^J^  but  of  equity  and  in  peace  ;"  (Triads  51,  54) — "  as  first  collect- 
S  the  race  of  the  Cymry,  and  disposing  them  into  tribes ;"  (Triad 
^)^-*and  as  "first  adapting  poetry  to  the  preservation  of  record  and 
'^iBorials ;"  (Triad  92.)  Elsewhere,  especially  in  the  Poems  of  Taliesin, 
^  fiid  that  not  only  was  the  bare  fact  of  the  deluge  thus  commemo< 
'M,  but  also  its  moral  characteristics.  It  was  intended  as  a  punish- 
^^'^  for  the  profligacy  of  mankind,  and  as  a  Divine  lustration  to 
'^*ify  the  earth  of  its  pollutions ;  while  the  patriarch  and  his  family  are 
'Pl'^Bseiited  as  being  saved  by  the  special  favour  of  the  Great  Supreme, 
'  ^  reward  of  their  superior  piety.     "  The  just  ones  toiled  ;  on  the 


*  **  This  tradition  cannot  fidl  of  striking  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
^*i  mythology;  in  which  Vishnu  destroys  the  monster  who  had  caused  the 
^Hj«,  and  recovered  the  earth  and  the  Veds."— JJo^er/t*  Earfy  Hitttny  qf  ihe 
^^,  p.  41. 
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sea  which  had  no  hind,  long  did  they  dwell ;  of  their  integrity  it 
that  they  did  not  endure  the  extremity  of  distress."*     l^ese  are  the 
primitive  myths,  in  their  most  simple  and  unadulterated  forms.    Bot 
according  to  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  man's  nature,  in  the  abaeaoe 
of  revelation,  these  brief  records,  which  appear  to  celebrate  this  pttd- 
archal  character,  in  the  first  instance  only,  as  an  heroic,  pious,  patriotic 
man,  became,  in  the  hands  of  priests  and  poets,  the  foundatioD  on 
which    an    elaborate  and   complicated   system   of   superstition  las 
erected.     It  seems  clear,  from  allusions  which  abound  in  the  Bardic 
writings,  that  rites  in  commemoration  of  the  deluge,  in  which  Ha  the 
Mighty,  and  his  brindled  oxen,  bore  a  conspicous  part,  were  celelinted 
on  the  borders  of  lakes  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    As  far  •* 
we  can  decipher  those  enigmatical  allusions,  it  would  appear  that  tbc 
shrine  of  Hu,  (now  transformed  into  a  god,)  meant,  perhaps,  to  rqpre" 
sent  the  ark,  was  kept  in  some  small  islands,  or  a  sort  of  flottio^ 
sanctuary,  in  the  centre  of  those  lakes,  and  that  at  stated  timet  th^ 
sacred  oxen  were  employed  to  draw  it  forth,  and  were  accompanied  by 
a  procession  of  men,  and  especially  of  women,  who  indulged  in  finotic 
dances,  and  extravagant  demonstrations  of  festivity  and  mirth,  lonac* 
thing  after  the  fashion  of  the   Bacchic  orgies.     Among  the  poems  0* 
Aneurin,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  bards,  whose  writings  hsTC 
reached  us,  is  the  following  mystical  rhapsody,  evidently  referring  to 
some  such  ceremony  : — 

''  In  the  presence  of  the  blessed  ones,  before  the  great  assemUyy 
before  the  occupiers  of  the  holme ;  when  the  house  (or  shrine)  w«^ 
recovered  from  the  swamp,  surrounded  with  crooked  horns  and  swords 
in  honour  of  the  mighty  king  of  the  plains,  the  king  with  open  ooaii' 
tenance,  (Hu)  I  saw  dark  gore*  arising  on  the  stalks  of  plants,  on  tht 
clasp  of  the  chain,  on  the  branches,  on  the  bush  and  the  spear.   RadUf 
was  the  sea  beach  whilst  the  circular  revolution  was  performed  by  tke 
attendants  and  the  white  bnrds,  in  graceful  extravagance.    Tbetf' 
sembled  train  were  dancing  after  the  manner,  and  singing  in  cadeDor* 
with  garlands  on  their  brows ;  loud  was  the  clattering  of  shields  roow 
the  ancient  caldron  in  frantic  mirth."     It  was  a  natural  transition,  after 
the  patriarch  had  been  thus  deified,  in  order  to  complete  the  apotheoM» 
that  his  worshippers  should  seek  a  place  for  him  in  heaven.    AobH^ 
uigly>  ^e  find  that  by  degrees  he  became  associated,  in  their  imsp*' 
tions,  with  the  sun,  as  is  obvious  from  the  following  passage  (torn  ^ 
of  the  later  bards  : — "  The  smallest  of  the  small  is  Hu  the  Migb^  ^ 
the  world's  judgment ;    yet  is  he  the  greatest,  and  Lord  over  bi  *^ 
sincerely  believe,  and  our  God  of  mystery.     Light  is  his  coane«B^ 
swift,  a  particle  of  lucid  sunshine  is  his  car,  he  is  ^reat  m  Uad^ 

*  A  song  of  Taliesin  in  the  Archaeology  called  Marwnad  Aeddoa  0  los. 
t  Perhaps  from  the  frantic  gashes  of  the  bacchanals. 
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*«» — the  greatest  whom  I  shall  behold — •greater  than  the  worlds  !  Let 
n  beware  of  offering  mean  indignity  to  him,  the  great  and  bountiful." 
Vior  was  Hu  alone  elevated  to  the  heavens,  but  even  the  sacred  oxen, 
"s  constant  attendants,  were  considered  as  bellowing  in  the  thunder 
od  glaring  in  the  lightning. 

Associated  with  Hu  in  the  British  mythology,  was  another  character, 

^^friiude  personage,  called  Kid,  Ceridwen,  or  Creirwy,  supposed  to 

present  the  genius  of  the  ark.     The   last  of  these  three  names, 

^cixwy,  signifies  the  symbol  or  token  of  the  egg ;  and  as  an  egg  con- 

^a  the  elements  of  life,  it  seems  to  be  a  significant  emblem  of  the 

^   from  which  there  came  forth  the  rudiments  of  the  future  world. 

Lo    attributes   of  this  goddess  were  a  chair  and  a  caldron.     The 

"xner  probably  was  meant  to  designate  her  authority  as  lawgiver,  and 

typify  the  fact,  that  mankind  had  derived  the  first  elements  of  law 

il    government  from  those  who  escaped  in  the  ark .     The  caldron 

Oeridwen,  however,  is  the  object  to  which  the  greatest  prominence 

given  in  the  Dmidic  records.     In  later  times,  when  Druidism  had 

ivaired  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  an  intricate  and  systematic  form, 

^ny  solemn  ceremonies  were  performed,  in  which  this  caldron  of 

'rid wen  bore  the  most  conspicuous  part,  connected  with  the  initiation 

t^lieir  disciples  into  the  esoteric  mysteries  of  their  religion.     Origin- 

>y»  however,  it  appears  only  to  have  symbolised  the  ark,  as  the  source 

^nce  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  elements  of 

rilisation,  were  communicated  to  mankind  after  the  deluge.     The 

i^dess  is  represented  as  having  prepared  this  caldron,  in  the  first 

■tance,  for  the  use  of  her  son.     The  process  is  thus  commemorated 

T   Taliesin : — "  Then  she  (Ceridwen)  determined,  agreeably  to  the 

nystcry  of  the  books  of  Pheryllt,  to  prepare  for  her  son  a  caldron  of 

^>oen  a  Owyhodeu^  water  of  inspiration  and  sciences,  that  he  might 

be  more  readily  admitted  into  honourable  society,  upon  account  of  his 

^^ii^o^ledge  and  his  skill  in  regard  to  futurity.     The  caldron  began 

^  IkhI,  and  it  was  requisite  that  the  boiling  should  be  continued, 

'^out  interruption,  for  the  period  of  a  year  and  a  day  ;  and  till  three 

■***>cd  drops  of  the  endowment  of  the  spirit  could  be  obtained.     She 

"•«  stationed  Gwion  the  Little  to  superintend  the  preparation  of  the 

cwdrtm.    In  the  mean  time,  Ceridwen,  with  due  attention  to  the  books 

^  ■•tronomy,  and  to  the  hours  of  the  planets,  employed  herself  in 

'***'Msiiig,  and  in  collecting  plants  of  every  species  which  possessed 

**y  ttuie  virtues.     On  a  certain  day,  about  the  completion  of  the  year, 

^'^  she  was  thus  botanising  and  muttering  to  herself,  three  drops  of 

wte  efficacious  water  happened  to  fly  out  of  the  caldron,  and  alight 

2^  ^^e  finger  of  Gwion  the  Little.    The  heat  of  the  water  occasioned 

^  pitting  his  finger  into  hu  mouth.     As  soon  as  these  precious  drops 

^U>uehed  his  lips,  every  event  of  futurity  was  opened  to  his  view." 

^  vioold  be  added,  that  in  course  of  time,  the  worship  of  Ceridwen 


\ 
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became  associated  with  the  moon,  as  that  of  Hu  the  Mighty  with  tlie 
son,  and  that  all  the  other  divinities  of  the  Britons,  if  they  were  not 
indeed  merely  personified  attributes  of  these  two,  were  grouped  aioand 
them  in  quite  a  secondary  and  subordinate  position. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  tenacity  with  which  old  ancestnl 
superstitions  will  cleave  to  a  people,  especially  when  sequestered,  as 
the  Welsh  have  been,  by  language  and  position,  from  intercourse  vith 
other  nations,  that  even  to  this  day  distinct  traces  of  these  mythicil 
diluvian  legends  are  found  lingering  in  the  traditions  and  proverln  of 
the  country.     There  is  scarcely  a  lake  or  sheet  of  water  of  any  extent 
throughout  Wales,  around  whose  margin  these  fabulous  stories  do  not 
even  yet  plentifully  grow, — of  fearful  inundations  which  overflowed 
their  banks,  or  of  large  cities  submerged  beneath  their  waters,  tad 
even  ominous  prophecies  connected  with  the  future,  foreboding  the  de- 
struction  of  large   and  flourishing  towns,  by  some  terrible  diloriin 
catastrophe.     Of  Hu  Gadam  and  his  oxen  similar  relics  may  be  erery- 
where  discovered.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  at  this  time 
from  the  peasantry  of  South  Wales,   the  expression.    Ha  Anvyll 
(Beloved  Hu !)  as  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  or  alarm, — a  phn*0 
equivalent  to  the  Good  God !  which  is  still  too  prevalent  in  Engiuili 
conversation.     And  doggrel  verses  referring  to  the  achievements  or 
su£ferings  of  the  sacred  oxen,*  are  repeated  by  every  school-boy  io 
some  parts  of  the  PrincipaUty ;  so  obstinately  do  these  indigenotf 
weeds  cleave   to  their  native  soil,  even  after  centuries  of  spiritnu 
cultivation. 

Perhaps  it  may  gratify  our  readers  to  have  a  specimen  of  the* 
legendary  tales,  derived  no  doubt  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Bardie 
mythology,  which  are  still  found  lingering  among  the  mountains,  and 
around  the  lakes  of  Wales,  and  which,  though  "  they  live  no  longer  in 
the  faith  of  reason,"  continue,  to  the  simple-minded  and  superstitioai 
dwellers  among  the  hills, 

"  To  people  space 
With  life  and  mystical  predominance.'' 

It  relates  to  Llyn  Savaddan,  which  is  about  two  miles  to  the  etit  of 


*  It  is  not  long  since  there  was  shown  at  a  place  called  Llanddewi-Mf  i> 
Cardiganshire,  (the  radix  of  the  name,  Brefi^  signifying  beUowing,  or  the  place  flf 
bellowing,)  a  relic,  called  Matkom  yr  Ych  Baiinog, '  the  horn  of  the  hriiidkd  tff 
which  is  described  in  Gibson's  Camden,  as  resembling  the  interior  bora  of  la  aif 
and  yet  so  weighty,  that  it  seemed  absolutely  petrified.  It  is  full  of  largredbtf 
holes,  and  the  circumference  of  it  at  the  root  is  about  seventeen  inches.  Ikia- 
curious  gentleman  who  communicates  this  information,  adds,  that  '*  the  aextoa  vka 
showed  him  the  relic,  told  him  the  fabulous  tradition  of  the  oxen  called  Tcki^ 
Bannog,  but  which,  he  says,  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with,  aa  being  ao 
to  such  as  live  in  Wales,  nor  material  information  to  others.'* — C^mdm*$ 
p.  645. 
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i  town  of  Brecon.  The  Btory  was  preserved  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
vies,  author  of  the  Celtic  Researches,  &c.,  as  related  to  him  by  an 
1  man  in  the  town  of  Hay. 

^The  site  of  the  present  lake  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  large  city ;  but  the  in- 
bitants  were  reported  to  be  very  wicked.  The  king  of  the  country  sent  his 
(tiiit  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  this  rumour,  adding  a  threat,  that  in  case  it 
oidd  be  well-fimnded,  he  would  destroy  the  place,  as  an  example  to  his  other 
Ifieela.  The  minister  arrived  at  the  town  in  the  evening.  All  the  inhabitants 
Bt  engaged  in  riotous  festivity,  and  wallowing  in  excess.  Not  one  of  them  re- 
dded the  stranger,  or  offered  him  the  rites  of  hospitality.  At  last  he  saw  the  open 
KV  of  a  mean  habitation,  into  which  he  entered.  The  family  had  deserted  it,  to 
pib  to  the  scene  of  tumult,  all  but  one  infant,  who  lay  weeping  in  the  cradle.  The 
fil  fivourite  sat  dovm  by  the  side  of  the  cradle,  soothed  the  little  innocent,  and 
■  grieved  at  the  thought  that  he  must  perish  in  the  destruction  of  his  abandoned 
tflibovt.  In  this  situation  the  stranger  passed  the  night ;  and  while  he  was 
erting  the  child,  he  accidentally  dropped  his  glove  into  the  cradle.  The  next 
ming  he  departed  before  it  was  light,  to  carry  his  melancholy  tidings  to  the  king. 
'  He  bad  but  just  left  the  town,  when  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him,  like  a  tre- 
>doas  crack  o(  thunder,  mixed  with  dismal  shrieks  and  lamentations.  He  stopped 
(>ten.  Now  it  sounded  like  the  dashing  of  waves ;  and  presently  all  was  dead 
■Qe.  He  could  not  see  what  had  happened,  as  it  was  still  dark,  and  he  felt  no 
^^itioB  to  return  into  the  dty ;  so  he  pursued  his  journey  till  sunrise.  The 
^■Ung  was  cold.  He  searched  for  his  gloves,  and  finding  but  one  of  them,  he  pre- 
^y  recollected  where  he  had  left  the  other.  Tliese  gloves  had  been  a  present 
Ik  his  sovereign.  *  He  determined  to  return  for  that  which  he  had  left  behind. 
^ti  he  was  come  near  to  the  site  of  the  town,  he  observed  with  surprise  that  none 
^^  boOdings  presented  themselves  to  his  view,  as  on  the  preceding  day.  He 
deeded  a  few  steps, — the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  a  lake.  Whilst  he  was 
^*if  on  this  novel  and  terrific  scene,  he  remarked  a  little  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
cv ;  the  wind  gently  wafted  it  to  the  spot  where  he  stood ;  as  it  drew  near,  he 
^Si^ised  the  identical  cradle  in  which  he  had  left  his  glove.  His  joy  on  rccover- 
'^OB  pledge  of  the  royal  favour  was  only  heightened  by  the  discovery  that  the 
^  ol^ject  of  his  compassion  had  reached  the  shore  alive  and  unhurt.  He  carried 
Uifioit  to  the  king,  and  told  his  majesty  that  this  was  all  which  he  had  been  able 
i^ve  out  of  that  wretched  phice." 

Mr.  Davies  thinks  that  this  is  one  of  the  Mabinogion,  that  is,  tales 
*  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  the  principles  of  Bardic  mythology,  of 
^ch  there  is  a  large  collection,  some  of  which  have  been  of  late 
^>itedly  edited  and  published,  with  an  English  translation,  by  Lady 
k«rlotte  Guest. 

h  leriewing  thus  the  faded  remains  of  one  of  the  ancient  mytho- 
Bua>  a  thoughtful  mind  will  be  conscious  of  other  feelings  than  those 
-  DMie  curiosity,  far  less  of  contempt.  We  may  indeed  in  the  light 
^  ^  clearer  revelation,  well  feel  astonishment  and  pity  at  the  confused 
^  extrayagant  conceptions  which  they  cherished  of  the  spiritual 
^^^  and  the  degraded  forms  into  which  "  they  changed  the  glory  of 
^  incorruptible  God ;"  yet  when  we  remember  that  these  exuvins 
^  *&  obsolete  superstition  were  once  the  symbols  of  an  infinite 

*•  •.  VOL.  IX.  4  * 
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mystery,  and  the  objects  of  profound  and  unutterable  lererence  to 
myriads  of  human  hearts, — that  they  were  the  fommltE,  throng^ 
which  the  indestructible  instincts  of  our  religious  nature  straggled  for 
developement  and  utterance,  albeit  in  confused  and  inarticulate  acoenti, 
as  those  of  lisping  childhood,  they  cannot  fail,  however  £uitistic  or 
grotesque  some  of  them  may  seem,  to  have  something  sacred  tod 
venerable  even  to  our  eyes.  Nor  is  it  less  than  affecting  to  see  how 
fondly  and  tenaciously  men  will  cling,  through  the  long  lapse  of  ages, 
to  some  fragment  of  a  Divine  truth,  which  they  have  traditionallj 
inherited,  as  if  they  had  a  dumb  consciousness  of  its  worth,  even  when 
grievously  defaced  by  the  very  excess  of  their  superstitious  veneratioD. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind 
is  the  deep  and  indelible  impression  left  on  the  universal  mnd  of  the 
race,  not  unaccompanied  by  some  dim  perception  of  its  solemn  moral 
significance,  of  that  fearfiil  catastrophe  in  the  early  destinies  of  the 
species,  "  whereby  the  world  that  then  was  being  overflowed  with 
water,  perished."  These  diluvian  vestiges  imbedded  in  the  sov/  ^ 
heart  of  the  world,  furnish  corroborative  testimonies  to  the  tmth  of 
revelation,  which  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  shifting  theories  of 
geological  science  as  to  the  physical  appearances  which  the  earth 
presents :  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  gradual  but  inevitable  proceaa* 
by  which  the  simple  elements  of  patriarchal  history  became  m> 
encrusted,  in  the  growth  of  these  ancient  mythologies,  with  grois 
foreign  accretions,  as  to  disfigure  and  almost  conceal  the  primitive 
tradition,  proves  how  unsafe  a  depository  for  the  truth  of  God,  f^ 
the  corrupting  traditions  of  men,  and  what  infinite  obligadona  we  owe 
to  Him  who  hath  given  us  **  the  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  wher^• 
unto  we  shall  do  well  to  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  i^ 
dark  place." 


THE  NEW  PASSAGES  OF  PASCAL. 

In  our  number  for  January  last,  there  appeared  at  pages  31-4^^ 
review,  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  scholar  and  theologian,  of  a  wori^ 
published  last  year  in  Paris,  entitled,  '*  Pensdes,  Fragments,  et  Lettn^ 
de  Blaise   Pascal,  publics  pour  la  premiere  fois  confonn^ment  ao^ 
Manuscrits  Originaux,  en  grande  partie  inddits,  par  M.  Prosper  fwa^^ 
that  is,  Pascal's  Thoughts,  &c.,  with  many  important  additiant  ojf^ 
eagea  suppressed  at  the  first  publication,  now  supplied  from  theoiifiBii^ 
in  the  Royal  Library,  and  other  sources."    This  article  awoke  is  th^ 
minds  of  many  persons  familiar  with  the  original  edition,  a  stnmg  desr^ 
to  see  the  numerous  and  important  passages  which  have  been  noofO^ 
from  the  Royal  Archives  at  Paris.     A  correspondent,  longiendtftiii 
France,  has  obliged  us  by  undertaking  to  translate  for  as  tbeie  M*!r 
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fingmenU,  of  which  we  present  our  readers  with  a  portion. 
>  our  friend  to  state,  that  he  has  undertaken  no  easy  task  ;  for 
liomB  are  so  peculiarly  epigrammatical  and  characteristic  of 
fp,  that  it  is  in  fact  extremely  difficult  to  render  him  into  our 
iig^Ush.  As  some  passages  will  be  found  untranslatable,  a 
panqphrastic  Tersion  must  be  occasionally  permitted. 

Editor, 
miscbllanbous  thoughts. 

neur  de  Roannez  said,  *'  Reasons  come  to  me  afterwards, 
t  the  thing  pleases  or  shocks  me  without  my  knowing  the 
ad  yet  the  thing  shocks  me  by  the  very  reason  which  I  do 
rer  until  afterwards."  But  I  believe  not  that  the  thing 
y  those  reasons  which  one  afterwards  finds,  but  that  one 
these  reasons  because  the  thing  shocked. — vol.  i.  p.  177. 
a  our  passion  induces  us  to  do  anything,  we  lose  sight  of 
as  we  love  a  book,  and  read  it  eyen  when  we  ought  to  be 
sthing  else.  But  in  order  to  remind  oneself,  we  ought  to 
do  something  which  we  hate,  and  then  we  excuse  ourselves 
ea  of  having  something  else  to  do, — one  is  reminded  of 
by  this  means. 

most  unreasonable  things  in  the  world  become  the  most 
on  account  of  the  disorder  of  mankind.  What  is  there  less 
than  to  choose  the  eldest  son  of  a  queen  to  govern  the 
^e  do  not  choose  to  steer  a  boat  the  man  of  all  the  pas- 
lO  is  of  the  highest  descent :  such  a  law  would  be  ridiculous 
.  But  because  the  forms  are,  and  will  be,  always  chosen,  it 
easonable  and  just ;  for  who  else  shall  they  choose  ? — the 
lua  and  clever  ?  Here  we  shall  be  straightway  in  collision ; 
daims  to  be  the  most  virtuous  and  clever.  Let  us,  then, 
le  qualities  to  something  incontestable.  It  is  the  eldest  son 
;.  That  is  clear,  there  is  here  no  point  of  dispute.  Reason 
better,  for  civil  war  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils. — vol.  i.  p.  178. 
)ower  of  kings  is  founded  on  the  reason  and  on  the  folly  of 
and  by  far  the  most  on  the  folly.  The  greatest  and  most 
thing  in  the  world  has  weakness  for  its  foundation :  and 
lundation  is  admirably  safe,  for  there  is  nothing  more  sure 
;hat  the  people  will  be  weak.  That  which  is  founded  upon 
ion  is  very  badly  based,   because  of  the  light  estimation 

wars  are  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  They  are  certain,  if  one 
xd  merits ;  for  all  will  say  that  they  are  deserving.  The  evil 
1  from  a  fool,  who  succeeds  by  right  of  birth,  is  neither  so 
0  sure. — ^vol.  i.  p.  179. 
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6.  To  be  well  dressed  is  not  to  be  too  Tsm ;  it  u  to  show  thttt 
great  number  of  persons  work  for  you :  it  is  to  show  by  your  hsir  that 
you  have  a  yalet-de-chambre,  a  perfumer,  &c. ;  by  your  odlsr,  the 
thread,  the  lace,  &c. 

Now  it  is  not  a  mere  surface,  nor  a  mere  trapping,  to  employ  minj 
hands.  The  more  hands  you  have,  the  stronger  you  are.  To  be  well 
dressed  is  to  show  your  strength. 

7.  The  populace  have  very  wund  opinions :  for  instance, 

i.  To  have  preferred  amusement  and  the  chase  to  poetry.    The 
superficially  wise  ridicule  this,  and  triumph  in  proving  theran  the 
foUy  of  the  world ;  but  from  a  reason  they  cannot  discern,  the  people 
are  in  the  right. 

ii.  To  have  distinguished  men  by  externals,  as  by  nobility  or  b5 
fortune  :  the  world  triumphs  again  in  proving  how  unreasonsble  tla^ 
is ;  but  this  b  very  reasonable. 

iii.  To  take  offence  at  having  received  a  blow ;  or  greatly  to  dad^^ 
fame. 

But  this  is  very  desirable,  on  account  of  the  many  essential  idm^^ 
tages  which  are  combined  with  it ;  and  a  man  who  has  received  a  hii^^ 
without  resenting  it,  is  loaded  with  injuries  and  privations. 

iv.  To  labour  for  an' uncertainty  ;  to  go  upon  the  sea ;  to  ksnoiK  * 
rotten  staff. — vol.  i.  p.  180. 

8.  Men  are  so  necessarily  mad,  that  it  would  be  to  become  msd  by 
another  feat  of  folly,  not  to  be  mad. 

9.  The  world  judges  well  of  things,  for  it  is  in  that  Dttorfll 
ignorance  which  is  the  true  judgment-seat  of  man. 

The  sciences  have  two  extremities  which  meet.     The  first  ii  thtt 
pure  natural  ignorance,  where  all  men  find  themselves  at  birth.    1^ 
other  extremity  is,  that  where  arrive  the  great  minds,  who,  hsTiii|^ 
travelled  through  all  that  men  can  know,  find  that  they  know  nothii!^ 
and  meet  with  themselves  again  in  that  same  ignorance  from  wheiMC 
they  had  set  out.     But  it  is  an  enlightened  ignorance  which  kMV* 
itself.     Those  between  the  two  extremities,  who  have  got  out  of  tiiar 
natural  ignorance,   and  have  not  been  able  to  reach  the  other,  kite 
some  tint  of  this  sufiicing  science,  and  make  the  knowing  ones.   Thtft 
trouble  the  world,  and  judge  wrongly  of  everything.     The  popihtf 
and  the  clever  compose  the  course  of  the  world.     Those  defpaeit 
and  are  despised ;  they  judge  badly  of  all  things,  and  the  world  jv^F 
well. 

[The  following  thought  refers  to  Descartes'   System  of  the  Wcrf 
—En.] 

9    bis).  One    should    say  tit  toto ;    it  forms  itself  by  figure  ' 
movement  (or  form  and  motion)  for  that  is  true ;  but  to  say  vb 
and  to  compose  the  machine,  is  ridiculous,  for  it  is  useless,  and  v 
tain,  and  painful ;  and  when  it  should  be  true,  we  do  not 
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e  whole  of  philosophy  is  worth  an  hoar  of  trouble  (or  saffering.) — 
iLi.  p.  181. 

10.  The  habit  of  seeing  kings  accompanied  by  guards,  by  drams, 
Boers,  and  all  the  things  which  bend  the  machine  towards  respect 
nd  terror,  is  the  canse  why  their  countenance,  when  it  is  sometimes 
lone  and  without  these  accompaniments,  imprints  in  their  subjects 
Bpect  and  fear,  because  one  does  not  separate  in  thought  their  person 
om  their  suite,  which  one  ordinarily  sees  joined  with  it.  And  the 
orld,  which  does  not  know  that  this  effect  has  its  origin  in  this  cus- 
m,  belie?es  that  it  comes  from  a  natural  power,  and  from  thence 
me  these  words:  "The  character  of  divinity  is  impressed  on  his 
antenance,"  &c. — ^i.  p.  182. 

1 1.  The  cords  which  bind  the  respect  of  some  towards  others  in 
nend  are  the  cords  of  necessity ;  for  there  must  be  different  degrees, 
•  men  wishing  to  rale,  and  all  not  being  able,  but  some  being  so. 
liet  us  picture  to  ourselves,  then,  that  we  see  them  begin  to  form 
emselves.  It  is  indubitable  that  they  will  fight  until  the  strongest 
vty  oppresses  the  weakest,  and  until  at  last  there  is  a  dominant  party. 
Kt  when  that  is  once  settled,  then  the  masters  who  do  not  wish  the 
^  to  continue,  ordain  that  the  power  which  is  in  their  hands  shall 
coeed  as  it  pleases ;  some  remit  it  to  the  popular  elections,  others  to 
c  SQccession  of  birth,  &c. 

A.ad  it  is  then  where  imagination  begins  to  play  its  part, — up  to  there 
^  power  forces  the  deed ;  here  it  is  the  force  which  keeps  itself  by 
^  imagination  in  a  certain  party, — ^in  France,  in  the  gentlemen  ;  in 
Htzerland,  in  the  plebeian  class. 

"Aiese  cords  which  bind,  then,  respect  to  sach  and  such  an  one  in 
vticolar,  are  the  cords  of  imagination. 

1 2.  Those  great  efforts  of  the  mind,  where  the  soul  reaches  some- 
tiUi,  are  things  where  she  cannot  maintain  herself.  She  only  leaps 
'^ve;  not  as  on  the  throne  for  ever,  but  only  for  a  moment. — vol.  i. 

183. 

13.  Man  is  neither  angel,  nor  beast ;  and  the  misfortune  is,  that  he 
■^  would  make  himself  an  angel  makes  a  fool  of  himself. 

^14.  When  one  would  pursue  the  virtues  to  extremes,  from  one  side 
^  the  other,  vices  are  discovered,  which  insensibly  insinuate  them- 
1^^  in  their  imperceptible  ways  from  the  side  of  the  infinitely  little  (du 
^  dn  petit  infini)  ;  and  vices  are  discovered  in  multitudes  on  the  side 

the  infinitely  great  (da  grand  infini)  in  such  a  manner,  that  one 
^  oneself  in  the  vices,  and  sees  no  more  the  virtues.  One  blames 
^"^  perfection  itself. — vol.  i.  p.  184. 

^^.  How  well  they  have  done  in  distinguishing  men  by  their  exterior 
1^^  than  by  their  interior  qualities !  Which  of  us  shall  pass  there  7 
^^  will  give  way  to  the  other — the  least  clever  ?  But  I  am  as  clever 
"^  W    It  u  neoeasary  to  fight  about  that.    He  has  four  lacqueys,  and 
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I  have  only  one ;  that  is  visible,  yon  have  only  to  count ;  it  ii  for  me 
to  give  up,  and  I  am  a  fool  if  I  contest.  Here  we  are  at  peace  by  thii 
method,  which  is  the  best  of  aU  blessings.  - 

16.  Hqw  great  an  advantage  is  rank,  which  irom  eighteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age  places  a  man  in  a  position  known  and  respected,  which 
another  may  have  merited  only  at  fifty  years !  It  is  thirty  yean  gained 
without  trouble. 

17.  Respect  means,  inconvenience  yourself. 

That  in  appearance  is  vain,  but  very  just,  for  it  is  to  say,  I  would 
inconvenience  myself  cheerfully  if  you  require  it,  since  I  do  it  readily 
without  its  being  of  any  service  to  you.  Besides  that,  reverence  ii  to 
distinguish  the  great,  but  if  the  respect  was  to  be  in  an  anu-chsir,  one 
would  respect  every  body,  and  thus  make  no  distinction ;  but  being 
inconvenienced,  it  is  easily  distinguished. 

18.  The  Swiss  are  o£fended  at  being  called  gentlemen,  and  prowe 
the  mean  extraction  of  their  race,  in  order  to  be  deemed  worthy  ^ 
great  places. — vol.  i.  p.  185. 

19.  The  power  of  flies  I  They  gain  battles,  (in  allusion  to  afiu^ 
recounted  in  the  Essays  of  Montaigne,  that  the  Portuguese  besieging  tks.^ 
town  of  Tambly,  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  on  account  of  a  doca-^ 
of  honey-flies  which  were  directed  against  them. — Ed.;)  they  hind«* 
our  minds  from  acting,  and  eat  our  bodies. 

20.  Cromwell  was  going  to  ravage  all  Christendom  ;  the  roysl  kaaMy 
was  lost,  and  his  own  in  power  for  ever,  but  for  a  little  grain  of  aan^ls 
which  placed  itself  in  his  bladder ;  Rome  even  was  going  to  tremble 
under  him.  But  this  little  gravel-stone  being  put  there,  he  is  det4li 
his  family  cast  down,  all  is  peace,  and  the  king  re-established. 

21.  What  disorder  of  judgment,  through  which  there  is  nobody  wla^ 
does  not  put  himself  above  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  who  does  n^^ 
love  better  his  own  good,  and  the  duration  of  his  own  happinesa  sia^ 
life,  more  than  that  of  all  the  world  beside  ? 

22.  Two  sorts  uf  people  equalise  things,  as  the  festivals  to  w 
days,  Christians  to  priests,  all  sins  one  with  the  other,  &c.;  and  fro 
thence  some  conclude,  that  what  is  bad  for  the  priests,  is  bad  abo  f< 
Christians ;  and  others,  that  what  is  not  bad  for  Christians^  is  k 
to  priests. — vol.  i.  p.  156. 

23.  In  proportion  as  you  have  more  mind^  you  find  that  there 
more  original  individuals.  Common  people  find  no  difierence  amoi 
men. 

24.  This  dog  is  mine,  said  these  poor  children  ;  That  is  my  place 
the  sun ;  there  is  the  commencement  and  picture  of  the  usurpatioD 
the  whole  earth. 

25.  It  is  an  amusing  thing  to  consider  that  there  are  some  people 
the  world,  who,  having  renounced  ail  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
have  made  some  to  t\iem«dN«a»  \a  ii\as^>iy^  ^^  eiaet  ohcdjencew 
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'  example,  the  soldiers  of  Mahomet,  thieves,    heretics,  and  also 

|;icians. 

It  appears  that  their  license  ought  to  be  without  either  limit  or 

nier,  seeing  that  they  have  overleaped  so  many,  so  just  and  so 

%• 

26.  When  it  is  a  question  to  decide  whether  we  ought  to  make  war, 
id  kill  so  many  men,  to  condemn  so  many  Spaniards  to  death,  it  is 
oe  man  alone  who  judges,  and  he  also  an  interested  party ;  it  ought 
» be  a  third  and  indi£ferent  person.  (It  was  at  that  time  matter  of 
ibhc  conversation,  the  levity  with  which  the  war  against  Spain  had 
ien  decided  in  the  council. — Ed.) — vol.  i.  p.  187. 

27.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  inequahty  among  men  ;  thb  is  true. 
Lt»  being  granted,  behold  the  door  open,  not  only  to  the  highest 
mination,  but  to  the  highest  possible  tyranny.  It  is  necessary  to 
AX  the  mind  a  little,  but  this  opens  the  door  to  the  greatest  eztra- 
Sjances.  Let  the  limits  be  defined.  Tbere  is  no  limit  in  things, 
e  laws  would  wish  to  put  them,  but  the  mind  cannot  su£fer  them. 
2S,  The  great  and  the  small  have  the  same  accidents,  and  the  same 
Qoyances,  and  the  same  passions  ;  but  the  one  is  at  the  top  of  the 
^eel,  and  the  other  near  the  centre,  and  thus  less  agitated  by  the  same 
iTements. 

29.  He  who  had  possessed  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  England,  of 
2  king  of  Poland,  and  of  the  queen  of  Sweden,  would  he  have  beheved 

could  ever  have  wanted  a  retreat  and  an  asylum  in  the  world? — vol.  i. 

186. 

Clascal  doubtless  makes  allusion  here  to  Charles  I.  of  England, 
Used  to  withdraw  himself  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1647  :  to  John 
^*>our,  king  of  Poland,  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Silesia,  in 
*^^ ;  and  lastly,  to  the  queen  Christine,  who  abdicated  in  1654.) — Ed. 


MEMORABLE  DAYS  IN  AUGUST. 

f****    1, 1545.  Andrew  Melville,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Ck)llege,  bom. 

1, 1546.  Joan  Waste  burnt  at  Derby. 

1, 1834.  Dr.  Robert  Morrison,  the  first  Protestant  missonary  to  China,  died. 

1, 1834.  Slavery  abolished  in  the  British  West  Indian  possessions. 

3, 1492.  Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery. 

4, 1612.  Hugh  Broughton  died. 

5, 1620.  The  "  Pilgrim  Fathers"  sailed  from  Southampton  for  New  England, 

5, 1811.  Thomas  Spencer  drowned  in  the  Mersey. 
*  6, 1629.  The  formation  of  a  church  at  Salem,  North  America,  under  thi 

oversight  of  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Higginson,  and  Mr.  Houghton. 
**         7, 1669.  Thomas  Ccwton  died. 
**        h  1806.  MiM  Bliaaietli  Smith  died. 
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August  8, 1745.  Outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Indkns  under  Bninerd'i  mbiiitiy. 
,,      13, 1727.  The  renewal  of  the  church  of  the  "  United  Brethren." 
,,      13, 1822.  Destructive  earthquake  in  Syria,  when  several  cities  were  dettrojed, 

and  20,000  persons  perished  almost  instantaneously. 
„      14, 1457.  The  Book  of  Psalms  printed  hy  Faust  and  Schoeffer. 
„      14,  1507.  George,  Prince  of  Anhalt,  Reformer,  bom. 
„      14,  1552.  Paul  Sarpi,  the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  bom. 
„      16, 1740.  Christian  Henry  Ranch,  missionary  from  the  church  of  the  United 

Brethren,  arrived  at  Shekomeko. 
„      17,  1727.  The    great  awakening    among    the    chfldren  at  Hermhat  sod 

Bertholdsdorf. 
„      19, 1662.  Blaise  Pascal,  of  Port  Royal,  the  mathematician  and  Christiiii 

philosopher,  died. 
„      19,  1782.  The  Royal  George  sunk  in  still  water  at  Spithead,  when  sbout  ax 

hundred  persons  perished  without  warning. 
„      21,  1732.  The  United  Brethren's  mission  to  St.  Thomas. 
„      22,  1485.  The  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  when  Richard  III.  lost  hii  crown 

and  life. 
„      22,  1752.  Earthquake  at  Adrianople,  which  destroyed  great  part  of  the  city, 

including  two  hundred  mosques,  and  a  vast  number  of  people 
„      23,      79.  First  recorded  eraption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  Pompeii  od 

Herculaneum  were  destroyed,  and  Pliny  the  elder  perished. 
„      23,  1662.  Simeon  Ashe  died. 
„      24, 1572.  Great  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  at  Paris. 
„      24,  1631.  Philip  Henry  bom. 
„      24, 1662.  The  ejectment  of  about  2000  ministers  from  their  cures,  bjtbe 

Act  of  Uniformity. 
„      24,  1663.  Joseph  Alleine  indicted  at  Taunton  assizes. 
„      24,  1683.  Dr.  John  Owen  died. 

„      24, 1773.  The  Order  of  Jesuits  suppressed  by  the  Pope. 
„      27,  1590.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  died. 

„      28,  1558.  Walter  Mill  burnt  at  St.  Andrews,  for  alleged  heresy. 
„      29,  1770.  William  Allen,  of  Plough  Court,  the  friend  of  education,  bon. 
„      31,  1688.  John  Bunyan  died. 
„      31,  1740.  Oberlinbom. 


Thb  memorial  days  occurring  in  the  month  of  August  are  munefoH^ 
and  interesting.  Some  of  them,  as  usual,  lift  the  veil  which  time  hf^ 
drawn  over  scenes  of  persecution  ;  hut  the  month  is  not  withont  it^ 
brighter  records  of  the  progress  and  triumphs  of  Divine  grace.  It  ^ 
indeed  remarkably  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  chordiy 
for  the  deep,  though  diverse,  interest  of  the  events  which  hxn  oc* 
curred  in  it. 

Before  we  speak  of  those  events  which  we  consider  to  deserre  dk** 
particular  notice,  we  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  sources  of  infora*' 
ation  respecting  some  others  which  we  can  hut  cursorily  refer  to- 
Our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  they  would  derive  both  entertei*** 
ment  and  instruction  from  the  perusal  of  Dr.  M'Crie's  Lif e  of  Ad^Ik^ 
Melville,  the  Memoir  of  Di.  Morrison,  (edited  by  hia  widow,  witki* 
igitroduction  by  ibe  \ate  Yxoi^uot  liii^^^  ^^\ii&  vod 
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s«r,  partially  forgotten — of  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  and  Orme's  Life 
>r.  John  Owen.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  in  the  pages  of  this 
isioe  to  say  anything  in  recommendation  of  Dr.  Raffles's  Life  of 
cer,  though  the  extraordinary  interest  which  attended  its  first 
cation  has  necessarily  subsided ;  and  we  may  presume  that  the 
le  on  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers/'  with  which  Dr.  Yaughan  so  ably 
sd  his  *'  British  Quarterly,"  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  not  a 
rhose  eyes  are  now  moving  on  this  page.  The  Nonconformists' 
orial,  and  the  Lives  of  Alleine,  Philip  Henry,  and  Oberlin,  we 
spoken  of  in  a  former  paper.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Columbus, 
ashington  Irving,  though  not  a  religious  work,  and  we  must  add, 
^h  not  in  strictness  to  be  regarded  as  pure  history,  will  yet,  as  a 
lar  description  of  events,  many  of  which  were  pregnant  with  the 
important  consequences,  and,  as  such,  invite  to  serious  meditation 
reflection,  will  also,  especially  by  the  young,  be  found  at  once 
itful  and  instructive. 

all  the  events  recorded  in  our  list,  those  probably  which  will 
arrest  attention  are  the  providential  visitations  which  it  com- 
I.  Such  events  as  the  sudden  submersion  of  the  Royal  George  at 
ead  at  a  time  when  all  was  license  and  security  on  board,  and 
olcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes  we  have  noticed,  are  calculated 
id  a  thrill  of  horror  into  every  bosom.  Into  some  bosoms  they 
ilso  send  a  thrill  of  anguish,  for  some  of  our  readers  may  have 
»y  shipwreck,  or  by  other  providential  calamities,  those  who  were 
dear  to  them.  We  have  endeavoured,  however,  in  a  former 
*,  (see  our  March  number,)  to  suggest  some  other  sentiments  as 
al  to  such  occasions,  and  we  would  respectfully  reiterate  those 
iations  here.  .They  are,  perhaps,  viewed  aright,  the  most  im- 
ive  proofs  afibrded  us  of  the  being  of  a  Providence,  of  the  power 
k1,  of  the  littleness,  insecurity,  and  dependence  of  man ;  and  by 
gy,  when  compared  with  the  declarations  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
«  overwhelming  and  incontrovertible  probability  there  is  that 
end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,"  and  that  this  end  will  be  con- 
lated  with  a  universal  resurrection,  and  a  universal  judgment. 
o  divert  attention  from  such  considerations,  but  to  familiarise  our 
ger  reader  with  the  conviction  that  such  catastrophes  are  part  of 
CQDomy  of  Providence,  we  would  recommend  the  study  of  Pro- 
r  Hitchcock's  valuable  work  on  Geology,  (Jackson  and  Walford,) 
lis  Geological  Treatises,  first  published  in  the  American  Biblical 
«tory»  but  since  re-printed  in  Clark's  (of  Edinburgh)  series  of 
Nits'  Tracto. 

•flowing  now,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  a  different  method  from  that 
■va  observed  on  former  occasions,  when  we  arranged  our  notices 
wdy  as  possible  by  their  character,  we  shall  take,  in  the  first 
h  iU  that  are  connected  with  the  history  of  tlie  'NIoi^.^^ta.    0>a 

9.  rOL.  IX,  4  F 
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readers  will  already  have  seen  that  the  society  of  the  United  Brethren 
is  a  fa?ourite  one  with  us,  snd  we  are  not  solicitous  to  destroy  that 
impression.  Their  history,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,— «nd 
we  know  them  not  merely  from  books,  but  from  personal  intercooTBe, 
and  from  having  visited  their  principal  foreign  settlements, — ^is,  with 
trifling  exceptions,  a  full  but  usuaUy  gentle  flow  of  piety  and  useful- 
ness. The  stream  has  indeed,  at  times,  been  made  to  flow  orer  the 
rocks,  but  its  waters,  when  most  broken,  have  sparkled  in  the  light  of 
heaven :  and  just  as  we  have  often  seen  the  water-wheel  below  the 
cataract,  so  have  we  seen  the  Brethren  impelled  by  suflierings  and 
trials  with  a  stronger  zeal  and  a  more  active  devotion  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  men.  When  we  review  their  history,  we  remem- 
ber the  language  of  the  prophet,  and  acknowledge  that  becanse  "they 
have  hearkened  to  the  commandments"  of  God,  so  their  "  peace  bu 
been  like  a  river,*'  and  their  **  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea." 
Isa.  xhiii.  18. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  trials  of  the  Brethren  issuing  in  a  purer 
devotion  and  richer  enjoyment  of  the  power  of  grace,  is  rem&rkably 
exemplifled  in  the  first  two  occurrences  relating  to  their  society,  vhicli- 
our  list  contains.  These  are  "  the  re-establishment  of  the  church  o£ 
the  Brethren,"  and  the  great  awakening  among  the  children  at  Herr3' 
hut  and  Bertholdsdorf.  The  former  of  these  events  took  place,  as  oia^ 
list  states,  on  the  1 3th,  the  latter  on  the  17th  of  August,  1727.  Botl» 
followed,  at  an  interval  of  three  months  only,  one  of  the  greate^^ 
dangers  to  which  the  self-eziled  community  was  ever  exposed. 

If  our  readers  will  turn  to  our  May  paper,  they  will  see  in  the  note^ 
upon  the  list,  a  notice  we  were  unwilling  to  include  in  the  list  itself 
because  we  had  not  then  either  time  or  space  sufficient  to  iUostrate  it' 
We  have  not  so  much  of  either  now  as  we  could  wish ;  still  the  ciT' 
cumstances  intended  in  that  notice  stand  in  such  close  connexion  witta 
the  two  remarkable  events  we  have  just  selected  from  our  present  li»*» 
that  we  cannot  leave  them  in  the  obscurity  in  which  our  form^^ 
reference  placed  them. 

We  stated  that  the  12th  of  May  was  designated  at  Hermhut,  th^ 
"  critical  day."  It  was  so  designated,  because  on  that  day  some  very 
painful  difierences  which  had  for  more  than  two  years  disturbed  th^ 
harmony,  and  even  endangered  the  existence  of  the  society,  ver^ 
satisfactorily  adjusted.  These  difierences  proceeded  from  two  causes  « 
a  spirit  of  doctrinal  speculation  which  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  aona^ 
of  these  simple-minded  people,  and  threatened  to  bring  in  varioo^ 
novelties,  tending  much  more  to  division  than  devotion ;  and  a  deair^ 
which  for  a  season  was  opposed  both  by  Count  Zinzendorf  and  RoChr* 
the  pastor  at  Bertholdsdorf,  under  whose  ministry  the  emigrants  hft^ 
placed  themselves,  to  return  to  the  purity  of  communion  and  di^* 
cipline  for  wlucli  t^e  «aie\&\iV  i^xxxOcl  qiI  \.\y&  Moravians  had  been  H^ 
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imshed.  These  causes  are  carefiiUy  detailed  in  Bost's  History,  and 
'*Gedenktage  der  Emeuerten  Bniderkirche/'  which  latter  describes 
discontent  of  the  Moravian  emigrants  at  the  want  of  discipline  in 
Lutheran  church,  as  being  in  a  great  degree  provoked  by  the  insti- 
on  of  ungodly  ministers  into  parochial  charges,  and  the  indis- 
ninate  admission  of  ungodly  persons  to  the  communion  of  the 
ly  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  breach  was  at  length  healed  by 
tzendorf,  who  from  the  first  appears  to  have  acted  with  consummate 
idence  and  affection  in  allaying  the  doctrinal  heats  which  had  been 
derated,  and  also  to  have  coincided  in  the  desire  for  the  restoration 
the  old  Moravian  discipline,  as  soon  as,  by  a  perusal  of  Com- 
iiiiis's  History  of  the  Ancient  Church,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
*orer  discipline  than  the  Lutheran  was  practicable.  Accordingly, 
the  12th  of  May,  the  critical  day,  after  long  and  most  unwearied 
vt%  on  his  part  to  bring  about  a  perfect  union,  the  Brethren,  at  a  public 
^ting  of  all  the  adult  inhabitants  at  Hermhut,  with  Rothe  and  the 
iQt,  "  engaged  to  return  to  Bertholdsdorf,  and  place  themselves 
in  under  the  ministry  and  pastoral  care  of  Rothe,  on  condition  that 
f  should  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  spiritual  affairs  as  a 
inct  society."  On  the  same  day  a  set  of  resolutions,  called  the 
utes  of  the  congregation,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Zinzendorf, 
\k  the  aid  of  Rothe  and  others,  were  accepted  as  the  basis  of  their 
u%  union.  Of  these  statutes,  the  two  leading  regulations,  as 
dged  by  Bost,  were : — 

1^*  Herrnhut  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  rising  town  or  village,  so  much  as  an 
^Hshment  for  the  Brethren. 

2.  A  spirit  of  love  towards  the  children  of  God  of  all  confessions  should  be 
tantly  maintained ;  not  undertaking  to  judge  of,  nor  entering  into,  any  dispute 
>iitroversy  with  persons  of  contrary  sentiments,  but  seeking  to  preserve  purity, 
^Ucity,  and  the  savour  of  the  GospeL" 

^th  this  reconciliation,  there  set  in  a  full  tide  of  peace  and 
*pcrity.  **  From  the  12th  of  May,"  says  Bost,  '*  there  was  a 
^derfal  effusion  of  the  Spirit  in  this  happy  church  until  August  the 
b,  [when  the  brethren  held  their  first  communion  after  the  recog- 
^n  of  the  statutes,  and]  when  the  measures  of  Divine  grace  seemed 
olutely  overflowing."  We  must,  however,  refer  to  his  history 
^hese  particulars,  though  of  no  common  interest,  and  content  our- 
^^with  the  narrative  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  memorable 
^ening  among  the  children. 

^  A  lew  days  after  the  13th  of  August,  a  remarkable  revival  took  place  among 
'  ciliildren  at  Hermhut  and  Bertholdsdorf.  There  was  at  Bertholdsdorf  a  school 
Tiling  females,  mostly  of  noble  families,  at  that  time  consisting  of  nine  pupils 
*>  the  age  of  nine  to  thirteen.  The  Count  used  to  visit  them  every  day,  and 
^  m  hour  in  conversing  with  them,  but  for  a  long  time  without  «««^%  vk<3 
*^  fruito  of  conversion,  mb  he  often  lamented  to  the  CounUm.    kXVtii^fi^^^'D^ 
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the  26th  of  May,  1727,  some  signs  of  this  work  appeared  among  them,  after  u 
animated  conversation  which  he  held  with  them ;  and  on  the  6th  of  Anguit  the 
grace  of  God  was  manifested  in  a  wonderful  manner,  not  only  among  the  females  of 
this  school,  but  among  the  children  of  Hermhut  and  Bertholdsdorf  generally.  The 
occasion  of  this  was  the  conversion  of  a  young  girl,  named  Kiihnd,  who  wu  DOt 
one  of  the  papils,  but  an  inhabitant  of  Hermhut,  and  then  about  eleven  yean  old. 
While  she  was  at  home  with  her  relations,  she  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  after  three  days  of  conviction,  and  then  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  that  happy 
day  in  proclaiming  the  excellence  of  her  Redeemer,  forgetting  even  to  take  her 
food. 

"  About  the  same  time,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  this  avrakening  at  Hem* 
but,  the  Lord  kindled  a  similar  flame  at  Bertholdsdorf.    The  Count  had  lent  for  t 
schoolmaster,  a  very  simple  but  pious  man,  whose  labours  were  greatly  blessed.  On 
the  18th  of  August,  all  the  children  at  the  boarding-school  were  seized  with  ao 
extraordinary  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  and  passed  the  whole  night  in  prayer.   Fhioi 
this  time  a  constant  work  of  God  was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  children  in  both 
places.    On  the  23rd,  a  meeting  of  the  children  was  held,  which  was  very  much 
blessed.    But  on  the  29th,  from  six  in  the  evening  until  one  o'clock  in  the  momiiiSf 
the  Hutberg  resounded  with  the  prayers  and  singing  of  the  young  females  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  all  were  much  delighted.    At  the  same  time  the  boys  asaemUed 
for  prayer  in  other  places.    No  words  can  express  the  powerful  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  these  children.    These  days  were  truly  days  of  Divine  hn  ■* 
Herrnhut,  in  which  they  forgot  everything  but  heavenly  ei^joyments,  and  longed  to 
attain  them. 

**  For  an  account  of  the  awakening  among  the  boys,  we  may  refer  to  the  state' 
ment  given  by  a  brother,  who  was  himself  at  that  time  one  of  these  children:  '^^ 
had  then,'  says  he,  '  for  our  master  an  upright  and  serious  man,  who  had  the  goo^ 
of  his  pupils  much  at  heart.  He  never  failed,  at  the  close  of  the  school,  to  pray 
with  us,  and  to  commend  us  to  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  Spirit  during  the  time  of  ooT 
amusements.  At  that  time,  Susanna  Kiihnel  was  awakened,  and  freqaenUy  with- 
drew into  her  father's  garden,  especially  every  evening,  to  ask  grace  of  the  I^jr^ 
and  to  seek  the  salvation  of  her  soul,  with  strong  crying  and  tears.  As  this  place 
was  contiguous  to  the  house  in  which  we  dwelt,  and  there  was  nothing  bat  • 
boarded  partition  between  us,  we  could  hear  her  prayers  as  we  were  going  to  restf 
and  as  we  lay  in  our  beds.  This  made  such  an  impression  on  us,  that  we  could  80^ 
fall  asleep  with  the  same  indifference  as  formerly,  and  we  entreated  our  masters  t0 
go  out  with  us  to  pray.  And  thus  till  the  end  of  August,  instead  of  going  to  slecf* 
as  usual,  we  repaired  to  the  boundaries  which  separated  the  fields,  or  among  the 
bushes,  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  Lord,  and  to  beg  of  him  to  torn  as  ta 
himself.  Our  teacher  often  went  with  us,  and  when  he  had  ceased  praying,  aad  was 
obliged  to  return,  we  went  again,  one  to  this  place,  and  another  to  that,  or  in  piiiBf^ 
cast  ourselves  on  our  knees,  and  pray  in  secret.  I  still  recollect  the  places  to  whid* 
we  frequently  resorted,  and  which  we  bedewed  with  our  tears.' " — Botft  IRtttf^ 
pp.  230—232. 

The  United  Brethren's  mission  to  St.  Thomas  had  its  rise  in  tbs^ 
journey  of  Count  Zinzendorf  to  Copenhagen^  which,  as  stated  in  OQ^ 
January  numher,  also  furnished  the  occasion  of  their  Greenland  nunuH*- 
•*  Some  of  the  brethren,"  says  Bost,  "  who  were  in  the  service  of  tli« 
Count,  and  attended  him  on  this  occasion,  became  acquainted  vith  ^ 
negro  from  the  West  Indies,  named  Anthony,  then  in  tlic  employ  of  • 
Danish  nobleman.    TYob  mai^i  lt^c^<&Ti>X^  ^^Tw^^t«ied  with  the  Bitting 
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tiuty  and  especially  with  the  elder,  David  Nitschmann, — ^he  told 
16  had  often  sat  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas, 
for  a  revelation  from  heaven ;  and  that  by  the  providence 
liad  been  brought  to  Copenhagen,  when  he  had  embraced 
\  He  drew  an  affecting  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
th  temporal  and  spiritual,  among  whom  was  his  own  sister, 
so  very  desirous  of  Christian  instruction :  and  he  assured 
n  that  if  a  mission  were  established,  there  was  good  reason 
iccess." 

1  was  in  consequence  established,  after  that  Anthony  had, 
on  of  his  employer,  visited  llermhut,  and  laid  before  the 
effecting  description  of  the  state  of  the  negroes  there  ;  but 
of  it  did  not  answer  expectation.  The  first  missionaries, 
;hmann  and  Liconard  Dober,  being  eminent  among  the 
'ere  soon  recalled  to  Herrnhut  for  the  service  of  the  church 
id  though  their  place  was  supplied  by  a  company  of  seven- 
m  and  four  sisters,  who  were  appointed  to  form  a  colony 
,  under  the  patronage  of  De  Pless,  the  king  of  Denmark's 
I,  this  settlement  did  not  answer  on  account  of  the  unhealthi- 
district,  to  which  ten  of  the  settlers  fell  a  speedy  sacrifice, 
lerefore,  from  its  results,  that  this  mission  is  entitled  to 
%,  though  Anthony's  sister  and  a  brother  of  his,  who  was 
there,  were,  with  some  others,  hopefully  converted  ;  still  it 
isting  interest  from  the  spirit  of  the  Brethren  who  first 
1  it.  Though  Anthony,  when  he  described  this  case  of  the 
the  church  at  Herrnhut,  frankly  stated,  that  hardly  any 

could  be  procured  for  instructing  them  but  by  becoming 
I  did  not  deter  either  Dober,  or  Leupold,  who  afterwards 
0  him,  from  the  purpose  they  had  formed  of  going ;  "  on 
r,  they  declared  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the 
leir  Saviour,  and  to  sell  themselves  into  slavery,  in  order  to 
single  soul."  In  this  spirit  Dober  and  Nitschmann,  when 
resisted  all  the  dissuasions  and  all  the  difficulties  they  had 
er  from  almost  every  quarter  before   they  succeeded  in 

passage ;  and  in  the  same  spirit,  Dober,  when  his  com- 
recalled,  and  he  was  left  alone,  having,  on  account  of  his 
ed  an  appointment  from  the  governor  of  St.  Thomas,  as  his 
id,  gave  it  up,  and  with  it  all  the  luxuries  of  the  governor's 
4ible,  and  "  hired  a  little  room,  and  endeavoured  to  get  a 
itching  the  plantations,  or  any  other  labour  of  that  kind," 
ght  have  better  access  to  the  slaves.  ''  He  scarcely  got 
rater,  but  he  found  himself  like  a  bird  that  had  recovered 
dnce  nothing  now  hindered  him  from  being  fully  occupied 
itruction  of  the  negroes."  Conduct  like  this  reminds  us  of 
hoj  wlitn  he  was  come  to  yearsy  chose  rather  to  svJTer  ajjlvc- 
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tion  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleagurea  of  mn  fir  a 
season,  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  ires' 
sures  in  Egypt. ^*     We  may  eyen  say,  that  his  willingness  to  sell  him- 
self for  a  slave  to  gain  the  slaves  was  in  humble  measure  a  following  of 
Him,  who  ''  being  in  the  form  of  God,  .  .  .  made  himself  of  do  repu- 
tation, and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men."     If  the  results  of  the  mission,  however,  were  snuil, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  other  missions,  we  must  not  forget  the  Talue 
even  of  one  soul ;  and  who  can  say  but  a  special  end  of  providence  was 
answered,  when  the  sister  and  brother  of  Anthony  were  both,  as  the 
result  of  his  earnest  representations,  caused  to  hear  that  Gospel  which 
brought  them  home  to  God  ? 

Not  having  room  for  an  account  of  the  Shekomeko  mission,  we  moit 
refer  in  general  to  Loskiel,  by  whom  it  is  treated  in  detail.    The  srriTil 
of  the  missionary  Ranch,  and  the  opening  of  the  mission,  are  narrated 
by  him  in  part  ii.  pp.  9,  10.     For  one  incident,  however,  thoogh 
widely  known,  we  must  find  a  place.     Ranch,  after  his  first  kind 
reception,  was  soon  not  only  treated  with  indignity  and  insult,  but 
exposed  to  considerable  danger.     No  Indian  would  for  a  time  reoeife 
him  into  his  house,  and  when  the  Gospel  reached  or  seemed  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  some  of  them,  the  white  people,    '*  conceiving  their 
interests  would  be  injured,  if  the  Indians  were  converted  to  Chiift- 
tianity,"  stirred  them  up  against  him  so  successfully,  that  they  threat- 
ened to  shoot  him  unless  he  left  the  place.     Through  the  calamnies 
heaped  up  against  him  as  a  deceiver,  by  the  white  people,  who  at  length 
pretended  that  his  object  was  to  carry  away  the  Indian  children  beyond 
the  seas,  and  sell  them  for  slaves,  even  those  who  had  become  coD' 
cemed  for  their  salvation  were  filled  with  mistrust.     His  life  was  sefe- 
ral  times  attempted,  once  by  one  of  the  two  who  had  been  impreaied- 
*'  Notwithstanding  all  this,*'  says  Loskiel,  who  states  the  circiunstanceiy 
*'  he  followed  these  two  persons  ¥rith  patience  and  much  love,  praying 
for  them,  and  sowing  the  word  of  God  in  tears."     His  resolution  nerer 
failed,  for  it  was  founded  upon  faith  in  Jesus.     "  I  am  called/'  lay* 
he,  in  a  letter,  ''  to  believe  what  might  seem  impossible,  for  there  it  ^ 
yet  not  the  least  trace  of  that  glory  of  God  which  shall  once  be  revealed 
among  the  Gentiles.     Yet  I  will  continue  to  preach  the  death  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  for  my  soul  hungers  and  thirsts  after  the  salvation  of  these 
heathens.     To  gather  souls  for  him  is  the  chief  desire  of  my  heart,  and 
I  proceed  upon  the  word  of  my  Lord  in  spite  of  the  combined  foite  « 
the  enemy,  for  no  gate  of  hell  is  so  well  secured  as  to  resist  the  pov^^ 
of  Christ  to  burst  it  open." 

At  length  his  faith  and  patience  were  rewarded. 

**  The  Indians/'  adds  Loskiel,  "  began  to  admire  his  perseverance,  connse,  ■'^ 
and  humble  behaviour,  aud  changed  their  minds.  He  fi^uently  spent  half  a  d^i" 
their  cottages,  ate  and  dtask'mWi  ^<em>«xi\  «^«ii  \v|  down  to  aleep  aaioaftk* 
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the  greatest  oompMure.  This  latter  circumstance  made  a  particular  impression 
them,  espedally  upon  Tschoop.  Once  observing  the  missionary  lying  in  his 
Gut  asleep,  he  confessed  that  he  was  struck  with  the  following  thought :  '  This 
cannot  be  a  bad  man,  he  fears  no  evil,  not  even  from  us,  who  are  so  savage,  but 
B  comfortably,  and  places  his  life  in  our  hands.'  Upon  further  consideration  he 
It  length  convinced,  that  all  the  accounts  spread  by  the  white  people  to  his  pre- 
e,  proceeded  merely  from  malice.  He  then  endeavoured  to  convince  his  conn- 
en,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  in  a  short  time  the  former  confidence  and  friend- 
between  the  Indians  and  the  missionary  was  established.  They  heard  his  testi- 
es  of  the  love  of  Jesus  to  sinners  with  renewed  eagerness,  and  began  to  relish  the 
IS  of  the  Gospel." 

liQB  enmity  is  subdued  by  love.  May  all  injured  ministers,  like 
ich,  consider  Him  who  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
oelf,  lest  they  he  wearied  and  faint  in  their  minds ! 
'ram  these  triumphs  of  the  cross,  we  must  now  turn  to  the  two 
nitrous  acts  of  cruelty,  by  which  the  24th  of  August — the  well- 
)wn  Bartholomew's  day — is  distinguished.  On  this  day,  1572,  the 
iets  of  Paris  flowed  with  blood :  thousands  were  massacred  un- 
ted ;  and  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  nation  became  the  victims 
popular  bigotry  stimulated  into  fury  by  the  court  and  the  house  of 
»e.  The  reader  may  find  in  Browning's  History  of  the  Huguenots,* 
uls  which  we  have  neither  room  nor  inclination  to  insert  here. 
'Wning's  28th  chapter,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  massacre^ 
Bt  an  awfully  revolting  picture  of  the  religious  bigotry  and  cruelty 
^with  on  this  as  on  so  many  occasions,  the  partisans  of  Rome 
e  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  truth,  and  secure  their  supremacy  over 
intellect  and  conscience  of  mankind.  The  slaughter  of  Paris 
(  soon  afterwards  followed  by  others  at  Toulouse,  Lyons,  Meaux> 
Sers,  Bourges,  Orleans,  and  other  places.  It  is  pleasing,  however, 
^ect  that  the  governors  of  several  cities  refused  obedience  to  the 
^  sent  them  in  the  king's  name.  Among  the  parties  addressed  was 
>€8  Hennuyer,  "  bishop"  of  Lizieux,  who  not  only  refused  submis- 
\  but,  at  the  request  of  the  king's  lieutenant,  gave  him  his  refusal 
"inting  to  be  conveyed  to  the  king.  At  Rome  itself,  however,  there 
""B  great  rejoicings  over  the  massacre.  ''  The  pope  went  in  a  grand 
^ttsion,  performed  high  mass  with  all  the  splendour  of  his  court, 
I  ordered  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  order  to  celebrate  the  event. 
s  firing  of  cannons  at  the  same  time  announced  the  glad  tidings  to 
i^hbouring  villages.  A  medal  was  struck,  bearing  on  one  side 
head  of  Gregory  XIIL,  and  on  the  other,  the  exterminating  angel 
king   the    Protestants,    with    this    inscription :    Huoubnotorum 

^AOIS,  MOLXXII." 

^  same  day,  ninety  years  afterwards,  the  spirit  of  persecution 
^  another  memorable  attack  upon  the  rights  of  conscience,  though 

*  Publiihed  in  Whittaker's  cheap  reprints  of  copyri^Yii  ^oika. 
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in  another  form.     On  the  24th  of  Aagast,  1662»  upwards  of  2000 
ministers,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  were  men  of  distingaiahed 
piety  and  learning,  and  some  of  whom  were  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
religion,  were  ejected  from  their  stations  in  the  English  church  aod 
the  universities.    It  is  not  our  intention,  as  it  would  not  be  possible,  to 
detail  here,  what  every  Dissenter  ought  to  know,  and  may  know,  from 
the  Nonconformists*  Memorial.     It  is  sufficient,  in  order  to  illostnte 
the  character  of  this  persecution,  to  say  that  such  men  as  Owen,  Howe, 
Baxter,  Heywood,  Caryl,  Charnock,  Bates,  Alleine,  Phihp  Henry,  and 
many  more  of  the  same  order  of  excellence,  though  not  equally  conspi- 
cuous, were  its  victims.    Dr.  Hook,  of  Leeds,  has  lately,  indeed,  endea- 
voured, in  a  notice  of  Joseph  Alleine,  published  in  a  diurch  biographi- 
cal dictionary,  which  he  is  now  issuing  in  numbers,  to  extenuate  at 
once  the  wickedness  of  the  ejectment,  and  the  public  virtues  of  the 
ejected,  by  comparing  the  transaction  to  the  silencing  of  many  of  the 
clergy  by  the  parliament.     But  he  forgets  two  most  important  points. 
The  first  is,  that  the  parliamentary  visitations,  though  doubtless  unjost 
in  particular  cases,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  unfrequently  so,  were 
only  an  imitation  of  what  for  a  long  course  of  years  had  been  done  io 
various  dioceses  by  the  bishops,  who  habitually  deprived  those  who 
disobeyed  their  orders,  or  disputed  their  authority.     Secondly,  thi^ 
ejectment  proceeded  on  altogether  different  grounds  from  the  deprif*^ 
tions  enforced  by  the  parliament.     It  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
scandalous  living,  or  ministerial  incompetency ;  but  taking  for  granted 
their  fitness  in  other  respecU,  or  at  least  not  questioning  it,  it  required 
them,  on  pain  of  resignation,  to  declare  their  assent  and  consent  to  tb^ 
newly-revised  "Common  Prayer"  book  by  a  day,  before  which  it  wi# 
absolutely  impossible  that  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  should  bav^ 
seen  it.     That  many  worthy  and  pious  Episcopalians  were  sUenceik 
when  at  length  episcopacy  was  abolished;  and  the  use  of  the  Angliets* 
liturgy  was  disallowed,  we  thoroughly  admit ;  and  we  neither  defend 
those    measures,  because  they  were  enforced  when  Presbyteiiiniaif^ 
was  in  the  ascendant,  nor  underrate  the  men  who  suffered  beetnt^ 
they  suffered  for  their  attachment  to  Episcopacy  or  a  liturgy.    Bot^ 
parties  at  that  time  acted  on  the  principle  on  which  the  basis  of  thtf 
Anglican  establishment  was  laid,  viz.  the  compelling  of  liturgical  nni'* 
formity,  and  for  this  principle  the  rulers  and  for  the  most  part  th^ 
adherents  of  the  establishment  have  contended  even  till  the  preteD^ 
times,  supporting  every  civil  penalty  for  nonconformity  whidi  they 
could  prevail  upon  the  legislature  to  retain.     We  have,  however,  retsoi* 
to  be  thankful  that  it  was  a  Congregationalist,  Dr.  John  Owen,  wb<> 
first  maintained,  when  in  favour  with  the  government,  the  same  prio* 
ciples  of  Christian   hberty  which  he  demanded  under  peiBeciitio>* 
When  episcopalians  boast  of  Jeremy  Taylor  as  having,  in  his  *'  libeitf " 
Prophesying}"  advanced  \\ie  «sx£kft  \i<e^Ai^  ^tmci^les,  thej  shonU  9S^ 
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their  church  has  never  acted  on  them — that  they  are  in  fact 
«  fitly  represented  by  Stillingfleet,  who  having  under  the 
ealth  written  his  Irenicum — "a  weapon  salve  for  the 
ounds/'  produced  after  the  Bestoration>  his  "  Mischief  of 
• 

it  of  the  act  by  which  so  many  holy  men  were  ejected  from 
sea  in  one  day,  is  revealed  without  disguise  by  Sheldon, 
London.  When  Dr.  Allen  remarked  to  him  in  conversa- 
iy>  "  It  is  a  pity  the  door  is  so  strait ;"  "It  is  no  pity  at 
d  the  prelate ;  "  if  we  had  thought  so  many  of  them  would 
rmedf  we  would  have  made  it  straiter." 
,  however,  to  expose  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  man  that 
ade  a  record  of  this  measure.  In  many  respects, — too  many 
re, — it  has  turned  out  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the  country, 
to  it,  therefore,  rather  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  gratitude 
ancement  which,  greatly  in  consequence  of  it,  as  we  believe, 
lade  in  the  practical  enjoyment  of  religious  light  and  liberty, 
le  time  we  owe  it  to  the  Author  of  all  good  to  use  our  privi- 
tib  glory,  and  to  the  generation  which  shall  succeed  us  to 
I  the  example  of  our  pious  forefathers,  and  the  privileges  to 
have  attained,  as  far  as  lies  upon  ourselves,  unimpaired, 
t  subject  gives  a  remilt  of  persecution,  but  one  of  those  results 
he  eye  even  of  the  peacemaker  must  love  to  dwell.  It  is  the 
of  the  church  at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts-bay,  by  a  colony  of 
rho  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  spiritual  courts  in  England. 
)eing  granted  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  merchants,  who 
porated  under  the  name  of  "  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
chusetts-bay,  in  New  England,"  to  make  such  laws  as  they 
ik  fit  for  the  good  of  the  plantation,  or  as  the  same  were  not 

to  the  laws  of  England ;  with  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
d  settle  in  those  parts,  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way ; 
i  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  aU,  men,  women,  and  children, 
to  the  new  world,  taking  with  them  Mr.  Higginson,  a  silenced 
lire  minister,  and  Mr.  Skelton,  a  silenced  minister  from  Lin- 
to  be  their  spiritual  guides.  Their  little  fleet,  consisting  of  six 
»ports,  sailed  May  11th,  1629,  and  arrived  the  24th  of  June, 
called  Neumkeak  by  the  natives,  but  to  which  they  gave  the 
dem.     Here,  says  Neal : — 

being  tlie  chief  motive  of  their  retreating  into  these  parts,  that  was  set- 
rat  place.  August  the  6th,  being  appointed  for  the  solemnity  of  form- 
es into  a  religious  society,  the  day  was  spent  in  futing  and  prayer ;  and 
IS  who  desired  to  be  of  the  communion,  severaUy,  in  the  presence  of  the 
i^;ation,  declared  their  consent  to  a  confession  of  ftith  which  Mr.  Hig- 
Irawn  up,  and  signed  the  following  covenant  with  their  hands : — 
aiSBt  with  cor  Lord,  and  one  another.  We  bind  ouxwhei,  vn  ^Sea  \ft^ 
1,  to  walk  together  id  ail  his  ways,  according  u hia  ii  ^fUaitdi^  T«it»l 

b»  IT.  4  0 
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himself  to  ns  in  his  blessed  word  of  truth,  and  do  profess  to  walk  as  follows,  through 
the  power  and  grace  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  We  avouch  the  Lord  to  be  our  God,  and  ourselves  to  be  his  people,  in  the  tnith 
and  simplicity  of  our  spirits. 

*'  We  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grue,  for  the 
teaching,  ruling,  and  sanctifying  us,  in  the  matters  of  worship  and  conversation,  raolT- 
ing  to  reject  all  canons  and  constitutions  of  men  in  worship. 

"  We  promise  to  walk  with  our  brethren  with  all  watchfulness  and  tenderness,  tioid- 
ing  jealousies,  suspicions,  backbitings,  censurings,  provokings,  secret  risings  of  ipirit 
against  them ;  but  in  all  offences  to  follow  the  rule  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiiit,  isd 
bear  and  forbear,  give  and  forgive ;  as  he  hath  taught  us. 

"  In  public  or  private  we  will  willingly  do  nothing  to  the  offence  of  the  choith, 
but  will  be  willing  to  take  advice  for  ourselves  and  ours,  as  occasion  shsU  be  pre- 
sented. 

"  We  will  not  in  the  congregation  be  forward,  either  to  show  our  own  gifts  nd 
parts  in  speaking,  or  scrupling,  or  in  discovering  the  weaknesses  or  £ulin§s  of  oar 
brethren  ;  but  attend  an  ordinary  call  thereunto,  knowing  how  much  the  Lord  dij 
be  dishonoured,  and  his  Gospel,  and  the  profession  of  it,  slighted  by  onr  distempas 
and  weaknesses  in  public. 

"  We  bind  ourselves  to  study  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel  in  all  truth  snd  pciA 
both  in  regard  of  those  that  are  within  or  without,  no  way  slighting  onr  sita'' 
churches,  but  using  their  counsel  as  need  shall  be ;  not  laying  a  stmnbling-bkK^ 
before  any,  no,  not  the  Indians,  whose  good  we  desire  to  promote,  and  so  to  con- 
verse as  we  may  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  eviL 

"  We  do  hereby  promise  to  carry  ourselves  in  all  lawful  obedience  to  those  thit 
are  over  us  in  church  or  commonwealth,  knowing  how  well-pleasing  it  will  be  to  the 
Lord  that  they  should  have  encouragement  in  their  places  by  our  not  grieving  thcw 
spirits  by  our  irregularities. 

''  We  resolve  to  approve  ourselves  to  the  Lord  in  our  particular  callings,  ihanninC 
idleness,  as  the  ])ane  of  any  state ;  nor  will  we  deal  hardly  with  any,  wherein  we  si* 
the  Lord's  stewards. 

"  Promising  also  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  teach  our  children  and  scrrsnti  tb* 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  will,  that  they  may  serve  him  also.  And  all  this  ^ 
by  any  strength  of  our  own,  but  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  blood  we  dea^ 
may  sprinkle  this  our  covenant  made  in  his  name." 

That  a  blessing  rested  long  on  the  descendaats  of  these  good  tbxO* 
the  history  of  New  England  shows ;  and  much  still  rests  on  the!«»» 
though  sadly  resisted  of  late  years  by  a  rife  spirit  of  worldly  specnl^^ 
tion,  and  the  curse  which  ever  must  attend  the  recognition  of  BltTory* 
The  vast  increase  of  religion  which  prevailed  in  the  course  of  that  century  • 
under  the  labours  of  Eliot,  the  Mathers,  and  others,  in  different  parts  ^ 
the  new  continent,  continued  through  the  next  under  Edwards  and  b*^ 
contemporaries,  some  of  whom  laboured  among  the  Indians.  The  awtl^' 
ening  we  have  noticed  as  occurring  on  the  8th  of  August,  1 745,  nndl^ 
Brainerd*s  ministry,  belongs  to  the  history  of  these  efforts.  It  •• 
described  in  the  following  extract  from  his  Journal,  edited  by 
Edwards : — 

''August  8th.  Preached  to  them  again  from  Luke  xiv.  16—23.  Their  mnsbcr 
now  about  sixty-five.  TViere  *««&  m\i!ch.  visible  concern  among  them  whfle  I 
preaching,  but  afterwai^  w\ien  \  v^Vft  m^x^  '^»i!<»s»Saa\^  \x^  ^asoft 
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>  be  under  much  concern,  the  power  of  God  seemed  to  descend  upon 
ike  a  mshing  mighty  wind,  and  with  an  astonishing  energy  bore  down 
I  stood  amazed  at  the  influence  which  seized  the  audience,  abnost 
nd  could  compare  it  to  nothing  more  aptly  than  the  irresistible  force 
torrent,  or  swelling  deluge,  which  with  insupportable  weight  and 
ps  before  it  whatever  is  in  its  way.  Almost  all  persons  of  whatever 
id  down  with  concern  together,  and  scarce  one  was  able  to  withstand 
bis  surprising  operation.  Old  men  and  women  who  had  been  drunken 
lany  years,  and  some  little  children  not  more  than  six  or  seven  years 
ed  in  distress  for  their  souls,  as  well  as  persons  of  middle  age.    The 

hearts  were  now  obliged  to  bow.  A  principal  man  among  them,  who 
mre  and  self-righteous,  because  he  knew  more  than  the  generahty  of 
as  now  brought  under  solemn  concern  for  his  soul,  and  wept  bitterly. 

in  years,  who  had  been  a  murderer,  a  powow,  or  conjurer,  and  a 
ikard,  was  brought  now  to  cry  for  mercy  with  many  tears,  and  to 
ioiild  be  no  more  concerned,  though  in  so  great  danger.  They  were 
ally  praying  and  crying  for  mercy  in  every  part  of  the  house,  and 
Mrs,  and  numbers  could  neither  go  nor  stand.    None  seemed  to  take 

about  them,  but  each  prayed  as  freely  for  themselves  as  if  they  had 
e  by  themselves  in  the  closest  retirement.  Zech.  xii.  10,  11,  12. 
in  general,  seemed  most  rational.  Those  who  had  been  awakened  long 
tned  chiefly  of  the  badness  of  their  hearts,  and  those  newly  awakened 
t  of  their  lives  and  actions.  Those  who  had  lately  obtained  relief, 
ii  comfort,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus :  and  some  of  them 
tressed  friends  by  the  hand,  telling  them  of  the  goodness  of  Christ, 
rt  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  him,  and  invited  them  to  come  and  give  up 
him.    Others  in  the  most  honest  and  unaffected  manner  were  lifting 

0  heaven,  as  if  crying  for  mercy  for  the  distressed  ones  around  them, 
e  instance  I  cannot  let  pass ;  a  young  Indian  woman,  who,  I  believe, 

>  much  as  knew  she  had  a  soul,  called  at  my  lodging,  and  when  I  told 
presently  to  preach,  laughed,  and  seemed  to  mock,  but  before  I 

was  so  convinced  of  her  sin  and  misery,  that  she  seemed  like  one 

1  with  a  dart,  and  cried  out  incessantly.  She  could  neither  go,  nor  stand, 
being  held  up.  After  public  service,  she  lay  along,  praying  earnestly ; 
;  of  her  prayer  was,  *  Have  mercy  on  me,  and  help  me  to  give  thee  my 
[lis  she  continued  incessantly,  praying  many  hours.  It  was  indeed  a 
of  God's  power,  and  seemed  enough  to  convince  an  atheist  of  the 
ice,  and  power  of  God's  word." 


interesting  to  those  who  possess  firainerd's  Journal  to 

account  he  gives  in  this  and  other  passages,  with  the 

Loskiel  or  Crantz.     How  true  is  it  that  in  every  age  the 

i  Qoepel  are  in  substance  the  same  in  hearts  prepared  by 

receive  it ! 

'  two  on  the  obituary  notices,  and  we  have  done.  Waste 
fered  martyrdom  for  Christ ;  the  former  a  weak  female, 
decrepid  old  man,  between  eighty  and  ninety,  so  infirm 
ular  judge  would  not  order  his  execution.  But  both 
.  in  the  flame.  Bunyan  also  died  a  martyr,  some  would 
srifice,  we  would  rather  say, — to  the  %wA  ot  Yai  l^^om- 
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creatures.  Haying  ridden  from  London  to  Beading  in  bad  wetther, 
to  make  up  a  breach  between  a  father  and  a  son,  and  happily  effected 
his  object,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  of  rain  on  his  return,  took  i 
severe  cold  and  fever,  and  in  ten  days  died.  His  life,  his  death,  bis 
works,  need  no  encomium.  His  eye  was  single,  and  his  whole  body 
was  full  of  light.  His  genius,  by  which  his  fame  has  been  confeyed 
to  every  civilised  country,  was  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  his  God  and 
Saviour.  And  his  end  was  worthy  of  his  gifts.  "  Blessed  tre  the 
peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God !" 

Dr.  John  Owen  died  the  24th  of  August,  1683,  just  twenty-one  yean 
after  the  ejectment.     He  was  for  some  years  before  his  death  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  church  in  London,  in  which  charge  he  succeeded 
Joseph  Caryl,  and  was  himself  succeeded  by,  among  others,  Clsrkaon, 
Chamock,  Howe,  and  Watts.     It  is  needless  to  speak  of  his  literary 
labours,  which  were  unremitted,  and,  extending  over  the  principal  con- 
troversies of  the  age,  have  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  the 
prince  of  divines.     Of  his  death,  it  was  said  by  Anthony  k  Wood,  tbat 
''he  did  very  unwillingly  lay  down  his  head  and  die  ;'*  but  the  con- 
trary can  be  proved.     Only  the  day  before  he  died,  he  wrote,  hy  the 
hand  of  his  wife,  to  his  friend.  Colonel  Fleetwood  :  <'  I  am  going  to 
Him  whom  my  soul  has  loved,  or  rather  who  has  loved  me  irith  an 
everlasting  love,  which  is  the  whole  ground  of  my  consolation.  .  .    ^ 
am  leaving  the  ship  of  the  church  in  a  storm ;  but  while  the  gie*^ 
Pilot  is  in  it,  the  loss  of  a  poor  under-rower  will  be  inconsiderable* 
Live,  and  pray,  and  hope,  and  wait  patiently,  and  do  not  deaponA  i 
the  promise  stands  invincible,  that  he  will  never  leave  us  nor  fomk^ 
us."     "On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,"  saya  Mr- 
Orme, 

**  Mr.  Thomas  Payne,  an  eminent  tutor  and  dissenting  minister  at  SaflWm  WaUc^ 
in  Essex,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  publication  of  his  *  Meditations  oo 
Glory  of  Christ,'  called  to  take  his  leave,  and  to  inform  him  that  he  had  just 
putting  that  work  to  the  press.    *!  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  the  dying  ChiisliaD,i 
lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  as  if  transported  with  enjoyment,  exdaimed,  'i 
oh,  brother  Payne,  the  long  wished-for  day  is  come  at  last,  in  which  I  shall  see  tb*^ 
glory  in  another  manner  than  I  have  ever  done,  or  was  capable  of  doing  ia  <^ 
world.' "   His  biographer  afterwards  adds, "  He  was  afterwards  speechless  for  serov 
hours  before  [he  died]  ;  but  showed  by  the  lifting  up  of  his  eyes  and  hands  with  gre>^ 
devotion,  that  he  retained  the  use  of  his  mental  faculties,  and  his  detotioiial  w* 
ings  to  the  last.  .  .    *  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  es" 
of  that  man  was  peace !'    *  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Loitl :  they  rot  6** 
their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.' " 
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No.  III. 

Plans  to  secure  adequate  Preparatory  Training  for  Young  Brethren  for 
whom  it  is  needful,  so  that  they  may  enter  the  colleges  qualified  for 
their  studies  and  advantages ;  and  so  that  the  Committees  may 
uniformly  require  a  specified  advance  in  learning,  as  an  essential 
qualification  for  entrance.     By  Dr,  William  Smith, 

Thbrb  are  three  points  which  demand  our  attention  in  the  consi- 
deration  of  this  important  subject. 

I.  The  necessity  of  some  preparatory  training  for  the  majority  of 
students  before  entering  our  colleges. 

II.  The  nature  of  such  a  preparatory  training. 

III.  The  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  secured. 

On  the  first  point  I  need  say  but  little^  as  I  suppose  the  experience 
of  all  present  has  proved  its  necessity.  For  since  we  require  in  all 
cases  that  proof  shall  be  given  of  a  young  man's  piety  before  the 
question  of  his  admission  into  a  college  is  entertained,  and  as  we, 
therefore,  do  not  educate  youths  for  the  ministry,  as  a  learned  pro- 
fession, the  majority  of  candidates  for  admission  into  our  colleges  have 
previously  been  engaged  in  mercantile  or  similar  avocations,  and  thus 
possess  httle  or  no  knowledge  of  those  subjects  which  form  the  basis 
of  a  college  education.  Now,  though  most  of  our  colleges  require  in 
candidates  an  acquaintance  with  certain  branches  of  knowledge,  yet  as 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  affording  any  preliminary  instruction, 
it  has  been  the  practice,  till  very  recently,  iu  our  coUegiate  institutions, 
to  admit  young  men  who  possessed  hardly  any  acquaintance  with  the 
first  elements  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  colleges.  The  duty  of 
teaching  the  elements  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  has  therefore 
devolved  upon  the  tutors.  But  this  plan  .is  attended  with  many 
serious  evils. 

(1.)  A  young  man  who  has  been  unaccustomed  to  intellectual 
pursuits,  cannot  immediately  acquire  studious  habits,  and  needs 
considerable  time  and  practice  before  he  even  learns  the  way  iu  which 
he  is  to  learn.  At  first,  all  is  strange  and  new  to  him.  It  is  cruel  to 
introduce  a  young  man  in  this  condition  into  a  college,  where  he  is 
obliged  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  lectures  of  his  tutors  in  various 
branches  of  knowledge.  Finding  it  impossible  to  do  so  satisfactorily, 
and  feeling  himself  surpassed  in  his  studies  by  his  associates  who  have 
had  a  superior  education  in  their  youth,  he  becomes  dispirited  and  dis- 
heartened, and  is  thus  led  by  degrees  to  neglect  his  studies  altogether. 
Many  a  young  man,  from  the  want  of  a  sound  elementary  instruction 
before  entering  college,  has  thus  been  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
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his  college  coarse,   and  has  become  in  consequence  an  inc 
minister. 

(2.)  The  want  of  a  preliminary  training  is  the  chief  cause  of  a  very 
serious  evil,  which  is  felt  in  most  of  our  colleges,  but  which  cannot  be 
remedied  unless  the  students  possess  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  before  entering  the  colleges.  The  eril 
to  which  I  allude,  is  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  which  engage  the 
attention  of  the  students  at  one  and  the  same  time.  We  aspire  to  gire 
our  students  a  literary  and  scientific,  in  addition  to  a  theological,  edu- 
cation, and  accordingly  teach,  or  profess  to  teach,  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  history,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophj, 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  mental  philosophy,  to  which  are  now  added,  in 
several  of  our  colleges,  French  and  Grerman,  and  the  elements  of  some 
of  the  natural  sciences.  Now,  as  the  period  of  study  is  in  most  of  cor 
colleges  four  or  five  years,  it  is  impossible  that  sound  instruction  in  lU 
these  various  branches  of  knowledge  can  be  imparted  in  the  fint  two 
or  three  years,  unless,  at  least,  the  rudiments  of  some  of  them  haie 
been  previously  acquired.  The  want  of  this  preparatory  knowledge, 
therefore,  obliges  the  students  to  continue  their  literary  studies,  in 
conjunction  with  their  theological,  till  the  end  of  their  collegiate 
course,  with  clear  injury  to  each,  since  many  things  cannot  be  learned 
well  at  the  same  time.  In  making  these  remarks,  I  am  sonetbat 
trespassing,  I  am  aware,  upon  the  subject  that  last  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Conference ;  but  I  just  allude  to  it  in  connexion  with  the 
point  now  under  consideration,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  reserve  the  last  two  years  of  the  collegiate  course  fi*' 
theological  studies,  unless  some  plan  is  adopted  for  securing  a  better 
preparatory  training  for  our  young  brethren  than  they  have  hitherto 
enjoyed. 

(3.)  The  admission  of  students  without  a  preliminary  training  is* 
serious  injury  to  those  who  have  had  such  a  training.  The  instructioD 
given  in  the  colleges  must  of  course  be  adapted  to  the  attainments  of 
the  majority  of  the  students ;  and  if  the  majority  are  comparatiTdf 
ignorant,  the  instruction  must  of  course  be  of  an  elementary  kind.  ^ 
student  who  enters  the  college  well-informed,  must  therefore  be  plB*" 
at  once  in  some  senior  class  upon  his  admission,  and  hence  the  time  of 
his  collegiate  course  is  curtailed.  Thus  the  very  man,  who  might  have 
derived  the  most  advantage  from  a  collegiate  course  of  education,  0 
deprived  of  it  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  preliminary  trainiog 
for  others ;  and  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  this  system  us  thit 
the  greater  number  of  students,  who  have  received  a  superior  educs- 
tion  previously,  are  very  young,  sometimes  having  only  recently 
completed  their  studies  at  school,  and  who,  from  leaving  coQ^  •*  ^ 
end  of  two  or  three  '^eais,  are  led  to  enter  upon  the  miniBtcnil  oC^ 
at  far  too  early  an  a^e. 
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4.)  The  connexion  of  most  of  our  colleges  with  the  University  of 
idon  renders  it  absolately  necessary,  that  a  preliminary  training 
old  be  enjoyed  by  our  students.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  point, 
t  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  unless  our  students  enter  our  colleges 
ter  prepared  than  they  have  been  usually,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
dme  that  position  in  connexion  with  the  university,  which  all  of  us 
Bt  desire. 

il.  The  nature  of  such  a  preparatory  training, 
kch  a  training  should  be  both  of  an  intellectual  and  of  a  moral 
id.  The  study  of  language  and  mathematics  must  be  the  basis  of  a 
ind  education,  and  these  accordingly  form  the  first  subject  of  study 
ill  our  colleges.  A  preparatory  course  of  training  should  therefore 
J  chiefly  with  these :  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
mmar  should  be  acquired,  and  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
abulary  of  the  languages,  to  enable  a  student  to  read  an  easy 
tier  in  each,  such  as  Caesar  or  Virgil  in  Latin,  and  the  Gospels  or 
lophon  in  Greek.     In  mathematics,  he  should  obtain  a  clear  idea  of 

nature  of  mathematical  reasoning,  and  should  master  the  first  book 
BucUd,  fractional  and  decimal  arithmetic,  and  algebra,  as  far  as 
pie  equations.     Besides  this,  he  should  acquire  some  facility  in  the 

of  his  own  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of 
ek,  Roman,  and  English  history.  If  a  young  man  has  enjoyed  any 
y  educational  advantages,  such  a  course  would  not  occupy  more 
n  a  year  ;  and  it  might  fairly  be  expected,  that  with  proper 
'ruction,  every  candidate  with  any  intellectual  powers  would  be  able 
Misa  a  creditable  examination  in  these  subjects. 
^ow  these  subjects,  with  one  or  two  trifling  additions,  form  the 
•Hculation  examination  in  the  University  of  London,  and  it  appears 
lie,  that  the  best  method  of  securing  an  uniform  advance  in  learning 
Lii  essential  qualification  for  entrance  in  our  colleges,  would  be  to 
tiire  in  all  candidates  for  admission  into  those  of  our  colleges  that 

connected  with  the  University  of  London,  that  they  should  pre- 
^ly  have  passed  the  matriculation  examination  at  the  university, 
this  examination  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the 
ion  of  our  colleges  commences  in  September,  there  would  be  no 
Acuity  in  reference  to  the  time.  Such  an  examination  would  be  a 
better  test  than  any  college  one,  as  a  college  that  has  not  its  full 
^plement  of  students  will  always  be  under  the  temptation  to  relax 

strictness  of  its  matriculation  examination,  in  order  to  fill  up  its 
fibers,  that  it  may  not  appear  to  be  surpassed  by  its  sister-institu- 
'9.  I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  that  all  students  should  be  required 
ptn  on  to  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  :  that 
Old  be  a  question  for  future  consideration,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
<^  in  each  individual  case.  But  the  matriculation  examination  of 
^  HiUTersity  is  an  easy  one,  and  most  of  oar  coWe^eft  ^xoi^vft  «H«tL 
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now  that  candidates  for  admission  should  pass  an  examination  in  the 
yery  subjects  which  are  required  at  the  examination  in  the  Unifenity 
of  London.     I  feel  convinced,  that  if  our  colleges  would  make  tlie 
passing  of  this  examination  absolutely  necessary  for  admission,  ve 
should  soon  see  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  acquirements  of  oor 
students.     But,  if  this  is  not  required,  and  students  do  not  matricnlite 
at  the  university,  till  the  end  of  their  first  collegiate  year,  they  are  not 
able  to  take  their  degree  of  B.A.  till  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
year  of  their  college  course.     Hence,  in  those  colleges  in  which  the 
course  is  confined  to  four  years,  the  theological  department  must  to  a 
great  extent  be  sacrificed  to  the  literary ;  and  even  where  the  course 
is  confined  to  five  years,  less  than  two  is  left  for  the  exclusive  study  of 
theology. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  confine  the  preliminary  training  to 
intellectual  objects.     A  man  may  possess  very  considerable  knowledge 
of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  may  also  be  a  real  and  sincere 
Christian,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  adapted  to  the  office  of  the 
Christian  ministry.     It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  should  test,  not 
only  his  Christian  character  and  his  intellectual  abilities,  but  likewiie 
his  adaptation  to  the  great  object  to  which  he  is  to  devote  his  life,   ft 
is   upon   this  point  that  the  tutors  and  committees  of  our  various 
colleges  are  oftentimes  in  great  difficulty  and  perplexity.    It  frequently 
happens  that  a  young  man  has  mistaken  his  calling,  and  that  he  doe* 
not  discover  his  mistake  till  he  has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  hi* 
ministry,  after  a  long  course  of  study,  when  he  finds  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  retrace  his  steps.     To  save  a  man  from  such  a  ftt«* 
mistake,  and  the  churches  from  such  a  grievous  disaster,  is  an  object 
of  the  highest  importance.      Probably  the  best  way  in  which  tb^ 
suitableness  of  a  young  man  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  could  b^ 
ascertained,  would  be  for  him  to  reside  for  a  time  with  a  pastor  of  ^ 
church  in  a  rural  district,  who  would  have  daily  opportunities  of  letrf^ 
ing  his  disposition,  character,  and  habits,  and  by  employing  him  i^ 
some  of  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office — such  as  visiting  the  sick,  if" 
structing  the  young,  and  preaching  when  opportunities  occurred— b^ 
would  be  able  to  form  a  far  better  opinion  of  his  adaptation  to  hf^ 
future  calling,  than  could  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.    Such  • 
moral  training  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  ;  and  I,  for  my  ptf^ 
should  like  every  student,  however  high  his  intellectual  attainment* 
might  be,  to  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  before  he  entered  any  of  ottf 
colleges. 

III.  The  way  in  which  such  a  preparatory  training  is  to  be  secmfA 
There  are  several   ways  by   which   this  might   be  accomplirfi*^ 
(1.)  A  new  college  might  be  established  in  which  such  a  preptrattf7 
training  might  be  given  \  but  to  this  there  seem  to  me  many  terioi' 
objections.     FiTat,  lYieie  ^o\AdL>i^  ^^^\.  ^>SaR\sJiV^  \n  obtaining  sopp** 
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or  a  new  institution,  while  many  of  the  existing  ones  are  in  circum- 
Unces  of  great  perplexity  and  embarrassment  for  want  of  the  neces- 
•^  funds.  But  waiving  this  objection,  it  wo\ild  be  difficult  in  a 
ollegiate  institution  to  give  that  moral  training  of  which  we  have  just 
poken,  since  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  person  who  superintended 
to  become  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  character  and  habits  of 
le  students  as  if  they  were  members  of  his  own  family.  Again,  if 
ich  an  institution  derived  its  funds  from  public  subscription,  the  body 
*t  governed  it  would  be  appointed  by  the  persons  who  supported  it, 
id  would,  consequently,  be  independent  of  the  committees  of  the 
rious  existing  colleges.  It  might,  therefore,  happen  that  the  com- 
^ttee  of  a  college  might  consider  a  young  man  suitable  for  admission 
^  the  preparatory  institution,  while  the  committee  of  the  latter 
ght  deem  him  unsuitable. 

(2.)  Another  plan  would  be  for  one  of  the  existing  colleges  to  under- 
lie this  preparatory  education.  But  against  this  plan  the  same 
jections  would  lie  as  against  the  one  last  named,  with  the  sole 
<^ption  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  support  for  it.  And  this  plan, 
imaps,  cannot  even  be  entertained,  as  it  is  almost  certain  that  none 
^ue  existing  colleges  would  be  willing  to  undertake  this  office,  and 
^^  would,  from  their  constitution  and  the  nature  of  thek  trust-deeds, 
t)bably  be  prevented  from  doing  it. 

(3.)  A  third  plan,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  practicable  one, 
y^d  be  for  the  committee  of  each  college  to  take  the  management  of 
®  iiaatter  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  determine  to  devote  a  part  of 
^f  funds  to  the  object  of  preparatory  training.  They  might  select  a 
'^ter,  in  whose  judgment  and  learning  they  had  confidence,  and 
'^*^  whom  they  might  place  all  such  students  as  needed  a  preliminary 
**^tion.  Such  a  plan  woidd  require  no  change  at  all  in  our  existing 
l^tutions,  nor  the  establishment  of  a  new  one.  It  would  only  re- 
^*c  some  slight  addition  to  the  income  of  each  college.  No  difficulty 
^^d  be  found  in  obtaining  brethren  suitable  for  undertaking  this 
P^rtant  duty,  and  the  tutors  and  committees  of  our  respective 
**itutions  would  soon  discover  the  one  most  competent  for  the  office. 
^  Would  such  a  person  ha\e  to  complain,  as  has  been  the  case  here- 
^^1  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pupils,  since  if  all  our  colleges 
^^ined  to  admit  no  student  unless  he  could  pass  the  matriculation 
^^ination  in  the  University  of  London,  or  one  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
*t  the  same  time  they  made  arrangements  to  defray  the  expenses, 
^^n  necessary,  of  such  a  preliminary  education,  the  man  wlfo  pre- 
*^  the  students  in  the  most  efficient  manner  for  their  collegiate 
^^^,  would  be  certain  to  receive,  every  year,  as  many  as  he  could 
•^ct. 
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LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FEMALE  FRIEND. 

SwKBT  de|Murted !  how  soon  have  thy  journeyings  oeu'd, 
How  soon  firom  the  eatthy  thy  spirit  % 

Not  for  thee,  bat  for  others,  too  soon  I 
When  the  flower  was  most  lovely,  its  beaaty  was  enish'd; 
When  the  strains  were  the  sweetest,  the  nrnsie  was  hnsh'd; 

And  the  son  hath  departed  at  noon ! 

Had  thine  age  been  as  ripe  as  thy  graces  were  bright, 
Had  a  foil  day  prepared  for  the  coming  of  night. 

The  affliction  had  known  a  relief ; 
But  firom  mid-heaven  the  glory  hath  vanish'd  away, 
The  darkness  hath  spread  in  tiie  midst  of  the  day. 

And  amazement  ift  added  to  grief  I 

Fall  well  may  we  sigh  o'er  thy  life's  speedy  c!o«e» 
For  thy  san,  as  in  strength  and  in  beauty  it  rose, 

Poor'd  on  many  a  sacred  delight ; 
Thy  goodness  was  constant,  bat  modest  and  metkf 
It  knew  no  parade,  and  its  own  did  not  seek, 

Twas  the  power  and  the  silence  of  light  I 

When  in  sorrow,  and  oft  thoa  wast  called  to  weep, 
As  deep  as  thy  anguish,  thy  patience  was  deep, 

And  thy  grace  was  reveal'd  by  thy  vroe ; 
Thofe  the  night  gives  to  heaven  its  most  beauteous  adortung, 
Thus  the  tear-drops  of  nature  are  gilded  by  morning. 

Thus  the  clouds  bear  the  covenant  bow ! 

Thou  art  gone  to  thy  rest,  and  hast  left  us  to  mourn  the^ 
To  thy  home  in  the  sides  thy  Redeemer  hath  borne  thee, 

To  a  higher  and  happier  q>here ; 
Where  thou  shinest  in  light  which  no  mortal  hath  seen. 
Where  no  cloud  and  no  shadow,  nor  darkness  hath  been. 

Where  no  sun-set  can  ever  appear !  L^^ 


CHINA. 

Kn lOHTS  of  the  cross,  your  souls  are  in  that  shout. 

From  realms  whose  names  once  filled  the  heart  with  woe; 

The  arm  of  foith  doth  life  immortal  show 
O'er  land  and  flood  I    The  foe  is  sll  in  rout ; 

Up  with  the  banner — ^let  its  symbol  glow. 

The  sign  of  promise  for  all  men  below. 
Sing,  if  ye  will,  but  on  1    To  halt  brings  doubt, 

And,  with  it,  rushes  back  th'  all  madden'd  foe. 
The  hell-forg'd  gates  start  open — gods  cringe  down, 

(The  Christians'  song  hath  proVd  their  rottenoen,) 
On— on,  till  Jesus  wear  e'en  Sinim's  crown. 

For  untold  millions*  live  in  your  success : 
Above  our  way  Hope  hovers.    List  her  voice, 
"  China  is  ours — a  world  may  now  rejoice !" 
Skeemeu,  Kent,  Ptaci  M  Wu^ 
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REVIEWS. 


and  TreaHaef  of  John  de  WyeUffe^  D,D.,  with  Seleeiums  and 
"Vanslaiiont/rom  his  MamueriptM  and  Latin  Workt.  Editodfor  the 
I^TCLiFFs  SociBTT,  voith  on  Introductoty  Memoir,  by  the  Bee.  R. 
^auphan,  D.D,,  ^.     8to.  pp.  426.     London. 

TsE  Wydiffe  Society,  formed  recently  for  reprinting  a  series  of  the 
(t  scarce  and  valuable  tracts  and  treatises  of  the  earlier  Reformers, 
itans,  and  Nonconformists  of  Great  Britain,  has  made  an  appropriate 
.  acceptable  commencement. 

The  first  step  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  both  in  discipline  and  doctrine, 
«  ages  of  error  and  cormption,  must  be  assigned  to  the  age  and 
fton  of  John  Wycliffe.  Not  that  any  e£fectual  or  constitutional 
nge  was  then  achiered.    It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  consider- 

the  strong  holds  that  had  to  be  assailed,  and  the  diversified  powers 
t  manned  them.  But  all  who  are  capable  of  tracing  great  revolu- 
^«  to  their  causes,  will  admit,  that  the  first  shock  given  to  the 
vpations  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  authority  came  from  the  hand 
VTyclifie.  Though  himself  a  churchman,  nurtured  in  the  supersti- 
M  and  errors  of  his  times,  steeped  in  the  subtle  involutions  of 
olssticism,  and  long  hampered  in  his  purpose  by  the  conflicting 
dencies  of  custom  and  conscience,  antiquity  and  revelation,  yet  at 
Sth  his  love  of  truth  and  righteousness  made  him  free.  The  heroic 
ependence  of  his  spirit  is  the  more  admirable  from  the  fact  of  its 
tede.  It  stood  erect,  not  in  the  wisdom  of  any  human  master,  not 
the  example  of  any  contemporary,  or  the  light  of  any  predecessor, 

in  the  power  of  Ood. 
^0  those  who  occupy  the  vantage  ground  which  the  Reformation  and 
eeeding  ages  of  intellectual  enfranchisement  have  prepared  for  them. 
Clay  seem  that  this  proto-reformer  lingered  too  long  among  scholastic 
putations,  and  was  tardy  as  well  as  imperfect  in  his  announcement 
the  naked  truth.  But  though  it  were  so,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
^  he  had  to  find  out  truth  piece-meal,  to  disinter  it  limb  by  limb, 
I  invoke  the  spirit  of  life  to  enter  into  it,  before  he  could  him- 
1^  apprehend  its  harmony  and  beauty.  He  had,  moreover,  at  the 
IIP  time,  to  pursue  the  double  work  of  confounding  his  learned 
siiiiea  upon  their  own  ground,  and  of  enlightening^  \\i<b  "^^^^  ^V^ 
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Gospel  doctrine — he  had  to  keep  the  dogs  at  bay,  while  he  fed  tk 
flock.  The  eminent  ability  with  which  he  contended  for  liberty 
against  the  usurped  authority  of  Rome,  and  defended  the  rights  of  his 
king  and  country,  when  assailed  by  papal  cupidity,  endeared  him  to 
high  and  low  who  had  no  sympathy  in  his  evangelism,  sa?e  as  it  might 
serve  their  secular  purposes.  Tet  this  circumstance  laid  a  broad  basis 
for  the  exercise  of  a  better  influence,  and  constituted  a  shield  which  his 
enemies  long  felt  to  be  too  formidable  for  them  either  to  pierce  or  tQm 
aside.  His  early  studies  both  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  in  which  he 
had  acquired  the  highest  reputation,  made  him  an  invaluable  adYOCtte 
of  king  Edward*s  and  the  nation's  cause  against  the  pecuniary  demands 
of  the  pope. 

Historians  generally  have  not  done  justice  to  the  influence  which 
Wycliflie  exerted  over  the  aflairs  of  his  country,  and  the  reformed 
church  has  not  adequately  appreciated  the  mighty  inroad  which  be 
made  upon  public  opinion,  at  an  age  when  there  was  no  press  to  gi^e 
circulation  to  novelties  and  discoveries.     If  the  chief  honour  belong* 
to  the  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  a  principle,  or  a  law  of  science* 
which  others  apply  practically  and  beneficially — then  to  WydifPe,  more 
than  to  any  other  man,  belongs  the  honour  of  the  Reformation.    I^ 
might  even  be  reasonably  debated,  whether  there  would  have  foUowea 
the  reformation  that  did,  if  Wycliffe  had  not  first  given  the  word  oi 
God  to  the  people  in  their  vernacular  language,  and  taught  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  in  defiance  of  church  authority.     It  is  glorious  and 
refreshing  to  behold  the  energy  of  a  great  mind  struggling  to  be  frc« 
amidst  a  world  of  intellectual  vassals ;  but  it  is  still  nobler  and  mor^ 
delightful  to  see  that  conception  of  liberty  regulated  and  controlled  by 
the  higher  emotion  of  subjection  to  Divine  authority — its  l^timat^ 
fountain,  and  its  ultimatum — for  liberty  beyond  this,  or  apart  frof** 
this,   for  the  human  spirit,  there  is   none.      It   is  licentiousness  ot 
insanity,  recoiling  by  an  invariable,  eternal  law  upon  its  miserable  ao^ 
confounded  subjects. 

But  it  is  not  for  us  to  eulogise  the  memory  and  the  achievementa  of 
our  enlightened   and   magnanimous   countryman.     We  can  scircdy 
deem  this  interesting,  we  might  say,  invaluable  volume  a  subject  (^ 
review.     We  feel  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  placed  beyond  our  pro* 
vince.     We  admire  it  as  we  should  a  physical  phenomenon,  or  aoiu* 
rare  and  beautiful  specimen  in  natural  history.     We  cannot  even  jndg« 
adequately  of  the  value  of  Wyclifle's  works,  because  we  cannot  reaH»f 
the  entire  character  of  his  age.     It  differed  too  much  from  our  own  ib 
all  its  constituents,  and  is  at  too  remote  a  distance,  to  allow  ns  to 
place  ourselves,  even  in  imagination,  among  its  people.     The  best  rak» 
and  it  is  but  an  imperfect  one,  for  estimating  the  worth  and  power » 
his  writings,  is  to  be  dmvcd  from  their  effects  upon  the  men  of  '^ 
time,  both  in  liis  own  cownlr^,  wv^\\«wi^wv\.'^\sx^^. 
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"he  extent  to  which  he  pursued  his  discoveries  in  biblical  truth,  is 
i  admirable  and  wonderful.  He  was  a  Christian  divine,  not  only 
ire  his  age  by  centuries,  as  succeeding  ages  have  shown,  by  coming 
Dany  of  his  opinions, — but  he  was  in  many  respects  even  before  a 
e  majority  of  our  age, — and  it  were  well  if  the  clergy  of  our  Pro- 
mt Establishment  would  put  themselves  to  school  once  again,  to 
Q  their  principles  from  this  first  of  reformers.  His  works  would 
hem  right  upon  many  momentous  principles,  concerning  which 
'  yet  bear  the  leading-strings  of  ecclesiastical  nurses, 
oncerning  the  volume  now  before  us,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
rxn  our  readers  that  it  contains  in  Part  I.  "  Facts  and  Observations 
^roing  the  Life  of  Wycliflfe."  This  portion  of  the  volume,  extend- 
to  near  one  hundred  pages,  is  in  fact  a  comprehensive,  but  suc- 
t»  hfe  of  Wycliffe,  containing  a  most  interesting  account  of  his 
ings,  controversies,  and  public  transactions.  It  is  distinguished 
Sreat  good  taste,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
reader  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  condensed  and  improved  review 
Oe  of  the  earliest  and  most  favourite  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  studies  in 
>17.  Part  II.  consists  of  two  books, — the  first  on  the  Writings  of 
liffe  still  in  manuscript, — the  second  on  his  Latin  treatise,  en- 
1,  Trialoous,  of  the  first  three  books  of  which  some  account  is 
%  and  several  chapters  from  the  fourth  book  of  which,  treating  of 
Munraments,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  religious  orders,  are  translated. 

Third  Part  contains  numerous  Tractates,  reprinted  from  former 
ons,  relating  mostly  to  the  mendicant  friars,  and  concluding  with 
ral  of  the  most  interesting  public  documents,  connected  with  the 
eedings  taken  against  him  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  after 
accession  of  King  Richard  the  Second.  The  whole  affords  a  very 
|>lete  and  concise  view  of  the  Life,  Times,  Writings,  and  Character 
lis  Reformer,  with  quite  sufiicient  specimens  of  his  works  to  enable 
reader  to  judge  both  of  his  ability,  piety,  and  patriotism. 
B  the  first  volume  issued  by  the  Wycliffe  Society,  it  is,  both  in 
Drial  and  typographical  execution,  fully  adequate  to  the  pledges 
e  to  the  subscribers, — and  as  a  specimen  of  the  three  volumes  which 
i  subscriber  is  to  receive  for  his  pound,  must,  we  should  presume, 
Je  a  respectable  increase  of  names  to  sustain  the  committee  in 
ying  their  plan  into  execution.  Heartily  do  we  wish  that  every 
oas  Protestant  may  contribute  his  influence  to  this  peaceful  method 
gating  the  battle  of  the  Reformation  over  again.     The  armour  may 

be  ail  suitable  for  modern  warfare,  but  the  arsenal  will  supply 
ly  weapons,  which  still  retain  both  their  edge  and  their  temper, 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  project  of  the  Wycliffe  Society  will  receive 
de  encouragement, — and  that  by  the  nonconforming  community  in 
its  sections  it  will  be  liberally  patronised.  On  them  has  devolved^ 
the  mysterious  movements  of  an  inscrutable  ptON\&^iic^«  Wx^  «ii>a\^ 
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task  of  sostaining  and  carrying  forward  towards  its  yet  delayed  ime, 
the  Reformation  commenced  by  Wycliffe ;  and  but  for  than,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  English  church  of  the  nineteenth  oentory  would 
conform  itself  to  the  '*  Ideal"  of  the  fourteenth. 


1 .  Essays  on  Christian  Union.     London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

8yo.    pp.  530. 

2.  Jn  Appeal  in  favour  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity,   By  (reorye  Baldentm 

Kidd,     Loudon:  Ward  and  Co.     8to.  pp.  190. 

3.  The  Union  of  all  true  Christians  Possible,  Desirable,  andNeceMery* 

By  a  Clergyman,     London :  Hamilton  and  Co.     8to.  pp.  44. 

4.  Christian  Union,  and  its  Claims  at  the  Present  Time,    Loodon: 

J.  Gilbert.     12mo.  pp.  18. 

5.  The  Church  of  Christ  ''one  Body."     By  J.  H.  Merle  UJid^ 

D.D.     London  :  F.  Baisler.     18mo.  pp.  36. 

Tub  wide-spread  evils  to  which  these  works  refer,  and  which  thar 
publication  is  intended  to  counteract,  and  eirentually  to  eradicate,  were 
of  early  origin  in  the  Christian  church,  sprang  out  of  the  impeifectioB 
of  regenerated  human  nature  in  its  present  earthly  condition,  and  have 
been  greatly  aggravated  by  numerous  circumstances  incident  to  Chn*' 
tianity  in  its  contentions  with  error,  and  to  the  endeavours  .of  Hi 
friends  to  advance  its  interests  in  the  way  most  conformable  to  thtf 
ideas  of  its  nature  and  design.  The  spirit  of  ezclusiveness,  which  lie* 
at  the  foundation  of  all  disunion,  began  to  develope  itself  during  the 
personal  ministry  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  mutual  jealousies  of  hii 
apostles  and  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist.  The  same  principle  vai 
exhibited  when  the  former  parties  saw  a  man  casting  out  devils  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  forbade  him  to  exercise  a  power  alike  beneroleit 
and  heavenly,  because  he  followed  not  with  them.  Even  aa  tbej 
travelled  for  the  last  time  in  company  with  their  Master  to  Jenaaleni 
the  leaven  of  selfishness  was  at  work  amongst  them.  Though  their 
divisions  were  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  w«Jt 
withheld  from  an  immediate  resurrection  by  the  effusion  of  the  Spw 
of  peace  and  love  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  yet  sharp  contentiona  aooD 
sprang  up  between  apostles,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  veK 
transferred  to  some  of  the  churches  they  had  planted. 

We  do  not  make  these  observations  for  the  purpose  of  eztennatiiy 
the  spirit  of  division,  but  simply  to  show  that  we  are  not  to  depb>* 
the  want  of  union  in  the  church,  "  as  though  some  strange  thing  h* 
happened"  unto  it,  because  in  the  purest  and  best  ages  of  ChiiatiaBi? 
the  evil  has  existed ;  and  at  times  the  spirit  of  leligioiia  p^ 
baa  grown  so  {uxioua  aa  U>  t^xi^  >i)(i<&  \^^  ^  Christ  for  vorthiM* 
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.  to  consign  to  dungeons,  flames,  and  perdition  as  heretics, 
if  the  lowly  followers  of  the  Redeemer.  It  would,  how- 
OBsible  to  exaggerate  the  mischiefs  which  have  resulted  to 
md  to  the  world,  ftom  the  alienation  of  Christian  people 
dties  from  each  other.  Talents  of  the  highest  order  have 
ployed,  and  energies  the  most  powerful  have  been  squan- 
tltm  controversy,  when  they  might  have  been  employed 
at  advantage  in  aggressive  movements  on  the  guilt  and 
f  the  world.  The  piety  of  Christians  has  decayed  and 
.nd  their  spirit  rendered  bitter  and  unlovely  in  the 
;mosphere  they  have  breathed,  while  infidelity  has  pointed 
:o  the  divided  and  distracted  condition  of  the  professed 
Him  who  prayed  "  that  they  all  might  be  one." 
sheering  sign  of  the  age  in  which  we  live — which  rises  like 
pe  amidst  the  dark,  portentous  clouds  gathering  before  the 
nrch,  that  good  men,  of  various  Protestant  denominations, 
y  longed  for  Christian  union,  but  have  zealously  attempted 
ihment.  The  Reformers  were  too  much  engaged  inthecon- 
h  Rome,  to  understand  the  worth  of  manifest  union  on  the 

reformed  churches  ;  and  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
»  of  religious  liberty,  to  aim  at  a  comprehensive  union  on 

basis.  The  founders  of  Methodism  attached  too  much 
to  "  the  five  points,"  and  steeped  their  writings  and  dis- 

thoroughly  in  controversial  bitterness,  to  allow  of  their 
Bach  after  union.  It  was  reserved  for  the  men  who 
tie  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  and  missionary  institutions  of 
,  to  indulge  the  conception,  and  to  carry  into  practice  the 
istians  meeting  as  such  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  the  world, 

in  abeyance  the  views  of  doctrine  and  of  ecclesiastical 
rhich  dilBferences  of  opinion  were  known  to  obtain.  Their 
bodied  and  illustrated  the  truly  Catholic  axioms,  "  In 
mity ;  in  non-essentials,  liberty ;  in  all  things,  charity.'* 
nr  of  a  century  these  principles  appeared  to  gain  ground  in 
nre  cordially  embraced  by  the  transatlantic  churches,  and 

up  and  incorporated  by  the  resuscitated,  or  newly-formed, 
ommunities  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  So  triumphant 
ing  in  favour  of  union,  that  men  of  sanguine  mind  imagined 

to  have  reached  the  dawn  of  millennial  glory,  and  an- 

near  at  hand  the  predicted  period,  in  which  the  lion  and 

onld  lie  down  together,  and  the  earth  keep  her  jubilee  of  a 

sars. 

e  midst  of  these  pleasing  dreams  and  glowing  hopes,  the 

new  confederations  began  to  work,  and  speedily  changed 
I  ^  tome  of  the  principal  sections  of  die  chuTch.    l>VMei^ 

been  ailentlj  extending  itself  t^ioug^i  tlbsb  \ssn.^t!ki  «dAl 
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breadth  of  the  land^  and  had  gained  considerable  fayour  m  the  eyei  of 
thoughtful  persons  by  its  evangelical  efforts,  demanded,  as  an  act  of 
justice,  emancipation  from  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  it  had 
been  placed  by  the  dominant  party  in  the  dark  ages  of  bigotry ;  while 
some  of  its  ardent,  earnest  sons  asked,  in  decided  terms,  for  the  serer- 
ance  of  the  church  from  the  state  as  indispensable  to  the  accompliflh- 
ment  of  their  object.  The  church,  which  had  been  enfeebled  by  its 
own  apathy,  and  by  sundry  "heavy  blows  and  great  discouragements," 
dealt  out  to  it  in  the  course  of  political  reform,  suddenly  rose,  like  the 
phoenix  from  her  ashes,  and  in  new  and  attractive  plumage,  soared 
aloft  as  on  eagle's  wings.  Church  principles  were  asserted  vith  a 
boldness  which  threatened  to  place  the  mitre  above  the  crown,  and  the 
altar  before  the  throne.  Tractarian  sentiments  leavened  a  large  portioii 
of  the  clergy,  and  systematic  attempts  have  been  made  to  root  up 
dissent  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  This  conflict  of  opinion 
has  not  merely  retarded  the  progress  of  Christian  union,  bat  has 
thrown  the  whole  question  backward  to  an  immeasurable  extent  from 
its  goal. 

Amidst  the  strife  of  parties,  still  maintained  with  subdued  conunO' 
tion,  the  hearts  of  multitudes  have  continued  to  sigh  for  unity.    Some 
few,  beguiled  by  the  boasted  oneness  of  the  Papal  church,  the  stagnaBt 
uniformity  of  corruption  and  death,  have  retreated  to  its  bosom,  as  U> 
a  secure  enclosure  from  the  storms  of  free  discussion  without ;  whil^ 
a  larger  number  have  quietly,  but  earnestly,  desired  a  more  scriptuial 
unity  on  Protestant  principles.     Mr.  Kidd  has  enumerated  a  lift  rf 
twenty-four  books  and  pamphlets  which  have  been  published  on  behalf 
of  Christian  union,  since  his  own  admirable  appeal  in  favour  of  eccle- 
siastical unity  was  penned.     Very  few  of  these  works,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  have  attained  a  wide  circulation,  not  even  the  one  beaiiog  the 
attractive  title  of  *'  The  Divided  Church  made  One,"  from  the  pcfl 
of  the  gifted  author  of  "  Mammon  ;"  but  the  recent  movement  of  oar 
rulers  in  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  College,  has  recalled  the  attcD' 
tion  of  many  Christians  to  the  subject  of  union,  and  urged  them  to  i 
holy  combination  against  a  common  foe. 

This  crisis  in  the  aflairs  of  Protestant  Britain  appears  a  soitaUe 
time  for  bringing  before  our  readers  the  works  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  In  presenting  some  brief  notices  of  these  pohb- 
cations,  we  shall  invert  the  order  in  which  they  are  previously  ^' 
ranged,  as  this  will  enable  us  to  close  with  a  reference  to  the  moit 
voluminous,  and  perhaps  the  most  telling  of  the  whole. 

The  essay  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign^,  introduced  and 
commended  by  Messrs.  Bickersteth  and  Hamilton,  is  an  addien  oo 
Christian  unity,  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  theolc^cal  school  it 
Geneva.     It  conteiidR  fox  ''  unity  out  of  Rome,  but  in  JeaoB  CShmt> 
and  calls  upon  Ep\«co^,  "^t^^TNaKCL^  XxA^s^xsLdent,  and  NatioB*^ 
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iatiaQB  to  unite  on  the  common  ground  of  their  having  one  Lord^ 
b,  and  baptism^  as  affirmed  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  his  epistle  to 
Ephesians.  The  address  is  eloquent,  and  bathed  in  the  spirit  of 
r  love. 

be  pamphlet  on  "  Christian  Union  and  its  Claims  at  the  Present 
ic,"  is  a  well-written  statement  of  the  way  in  which  Christian  love 
lid  be  evinced  by  members  of  different  churches,  and  of  the  evils 
Iting  from  the  want  of  affection.  Its  perusal  can  scarcely  fail  to 
^ood,  and  as  it  is  published  in  a  cheap  form,  we  hope  it  may  obtain 
Ide  circulation. 

The  Union  of  Christians,"  by  a  Clergyman,  candidly  admits  the 
ides  to  its  accomplishment,  and  pleads  with  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
ers  for  a  trace  in  their  warfare.  There  is  an  even-handed  justice 
le  censure  it  casts  upon  both  parties,  and  a  severe  condemnation 
)e  assumptions  and  follies  of  Puseyites.  It  comes  from  the  diocese 
orwich,  and  applauds  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  liberal  bishop 
bat  see.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  commending  it  as  worthy  of 
ition. 

iiere  are  few  men  who  have  thought  aud  prayed  so  much  on  the 
set  we  are  now  discussing  as  the  truly  estimable  author  of  the 
ipeal  in  favour  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity."  It  has  filled  his  mind 
heart  for  many  years,  and  its  practicability  has  received  ample  illus- 
c>n  in  his  whole  ministerial  career.  Those  who  know  the  respected 
Bter  of  the  Old  Meeting-house,  Scarborough,  will  readily  admit 
lie,  above  most,  is  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the  theme  to  which  he 
^ere  devoted  the  powers  of  his  mature  and  Christian  mind.  The 
n  of  this  work  may  be  stated  in  his  own  words.  "  More  than 
y  years  have  now  passed  away  since,  in  private  meditation  one 
«th  morning,  the  necessity  of  cordial  and  ostensible  union  among 
atians,  according  to  John  xvii.  21,  previous,  and  in  order  to  the 
ersion  of  the  world,  was  impressed  on  the  writer's  mind  with  a 
liar  light  and  force,  which  he  has  ever  since  ascribed,  he  hopes 
irreverently  or  erroneously,  to  the  illumination  of  the  Divine 
it." 

Jr.  Kidd  argues  for  the  gradual  approximation  of  all  evangelical 
cttants,  so  that  they  may  eventually  become  one  church ;  and 
i|^  he  is  fully  aware  of  all  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
eeomplishment,  he  is  sanguine  that  it  will  be  effected,  as  being  in 
nony  with  the  Saviour's  design.  We  regret  that  we  are  not  able 
0  fall  justice  to  his  argument  in  the  space  afforded  in  this  article  ; 
bis  object  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  propositions,  which 
Sluatrated  and  enforced  with  much  lucidness  and  power : — 

[.  It  it  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Sovereign  that  his  people  should  be  one. 

Q.  The  nstnre  and  degree  of  this  oneness  are  so  explained  in  the  Christiaii 

ptans  ti  to  prednde  dmsion  into  sects. 

•  B,  YOl,  IX.  4  I 
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"  III.  There  is  not  the  same  unity  of  the  church  as  there  was  at  first. 

**  rV.  Christ  is  able  to  restore  the  primitive  unity. 

"  V.  He  is  determined  to  restore  it. 

**  VI.  For  this  it  is  the  present  duty  of  his  people  incessantly  to  labour  and  pny." 

We  hold  that  the  first  foor  of  these  propositions  are  folly  establiBlied 
by  our  author ;  and  this  admission  contains  cause  of  deep  humOistioDy 
on  account  of  our  present  divided  state.     If,  however,  we  have  any 
doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  entire  argument,  it  hears  leferenoe 
only  to  that  part  which  embraces  the   Saviour's  determination  to 
annihilate  all  the  distinctions  which  now  obtain  in  the  Christian  worid, 
so  as  to  make  it  visibly  one.     We  yield  to  none  in  oar  hearty  desire  for 
peace,  and  love,  and  scriptural  unity,  but  we  believe  that  there  may  be 
much  unity  without  uniformity,  and  that  there  may  be  much  uniformity 
where  there  is  little  unity.     We  can  conceive  of  all  denominational 
distinctions  being  merged  into  one  form  of  Christianity,  without  any 
necessary  increase  of  Christian  love,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectnea. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  unity  of  the  church  is  a  unity  in  Christ,  and 
that  all  believers  are  one  with  each  other,  as  they  are  one  with  him. 
We  think  of  denominational  peculiarities  as  the  garments  of  mutability, 
in  which  the  church  is  clothed  till  she  throws  o£f  her  earthly  n>bcs» 
and  is  adorned  with  the  light  and  splendour  of  the  celestial  ooontiy. 
These  need  not  cover  a  party  and  selfish  spirit,  which  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  its  Founder  and  Head.     While  we  cannot, 
with  our  present  views,  go  the  whole  length  of  our  esteemed  aatbor, 
we  present  to  him  our  most  cordial  acknowledgments  of  the  fidelity 
and  afiection  with  which  he  has  discussed  this  subject,  and  earnestly 
recommend  the  perusal  of  his  book.     In  particular,  we  beg  to  direct 
attention  to  his  illustrations  of  the  fifth  proposition,  which  may  be 
found  in  pages  128  to  140,  and  which  describe  feasible  and  commend- 
able measures  for  promoting  Christian  union.    Would  that  all  Christian 
people  could  be  induced  prayerfully  to  ponder  them!    The  result  would 
be  most  beneficial  on  their  own  spirit,  and  on  the  advancement  of 
Christianity  in  the  earth. 

We  have  left  ourselves  much  less  space  than  we  could  desire,  to 
advert  to  the  volume  of  "Essays  on  Christian  Union."  It  containt 
dissertations  on  the  Scripture  principles  of  unity — Christian  unity  ii 
connexion  with  the  propagation  of  the  Grospel — in  relation  to  i^^enB 
parties  in  England  and  in  Scotland — on  a  Catholic  spirit — a  sectaiiai 
spirit,  and  the  unity  of  the  heavenly  church.  The  whole  is  peftced 
by  an  admirable  essay  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Chalmers ;  and  the  nama 
of  Drs.  Balmer,  Candlish,  King,  Struthers,  Symington,  and  Wsfdkfi 
with  that  of  Mr.  J.  A.  James,  will  be  a  pledge  of  the  fobstantiil 
eicellence  of  the  work.  The  book  originated  in  Scotland,  and  hence 
eight  of  the  nine  writers  are  Scottish  divines ;  two  of  the  whole  nnmbcr 
are  Independents,  and  the  rest  are  Presbyterian  mimaten.    Mup 
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icident  rather  than  design  led  to  the  selection  of  authors  from  two 
inominations,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  other  sections  of  the  church. 
ill  we  could  have  wished  that  all  the  writers  had  not  been  Psedo- 
iptist,  that  some  one  had  belonged  to  the  Episcopal  church,  and  that 
me  representative  of  the  Methodist  bodies  had  been  invited  to  take 
rt  in  this  noble  utterance  of  a  plea  for  unity.  Any  platform  of 
lion  surrounded  with  Calvinism  and  Pcedobaptism,  firmly  as  we 
tteve  in  both,  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  far  too  narrow,  as  it  would 
citly  exclude  bodies  of  Christians  without  whom  our  Protestant 
lity  wonld  still  be  sectarian.  The  volume  itself  enunciates  noble 
inciples,  and  breathes  a  holy  and  devout  spirit,  which  may  be 
rdiidlj  reciprocated  by  all  the  church  of  Christ.  This  book  is 
antifally  printed^  and  published  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  bring  it 
ithin  the  reach  of  many  thousands  of  purchasers.  Any  short  extracts 
■de  from  its  pages  would  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  its 
eiling  excellence  and  varied  attractions;  and  we  therefore  content 
irselves  with  earnestly  entreating  our  readers  to  ponder  its  contents, 
mvinced  as  we  are  that  such  an  exercise  will  be  highly  profitable, 
ading  them  with  increasing  devotedness  to  labour  after  '*  the  unity  of 
le  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 


.  A  Paatot^M  Memorial  of  Egypt,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Wildernesses 
of  Sin  and  Paran,  Mount  Sinai,  Jerusalem,  and  other  principal 
localities  of  the  Holy  Land,  visited  in  1842;  with  brief  notes  of 
a  route  through  France,  Rome,  Naples,  Constantinople,  and  up  the 
Danube.  By  the  Rev.  George  Fish,  LL.B.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield, 
Rural  Bean,  and  Vicar  of  Walsall.  Seeley,  Burnside  and  Seeley. 
8vo.  pp.  461. 

.  Narrative  of  a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1839.     Edinburgh  :  White  and  Co.     pp.  bbb. 

,  A  Vint  to  my  Father  Land,  being  notes  of  a  Journey  to  Syria  and 
Palestine,  in  1843.     By  Ridley  H.  Hersehell.     Unwin.     pp.  258. 

{Concluded from  p.  532.) 

OvK  brethren  entered  Jerusalem  with  excited  emotions.  We  can 
ideratand  their  feelings  on  such  an  occasion.  An  infectious  sym- 
ithy  invades  us  as  we  write,  producing  tender  and  solemn  thoughts. 
Te  have  accompanied  them  in  their  wanderings  within  and  around 
le  holy  city.  Much  information  relative  to  the  Jews  is  given  in  the 
mrative  of  the  Scottish  Mission.  Their  number  in  Jerusalem  is 
tont  7000,  in  Palestine  12,000.  Turks,  and  nominal  Christians, 
like  intuit  them.  "  As  a  body,  they  are  divided  :  hatred,  jealousies, 
Bd  animosities  sadly  prevail  among  them.*'  A  large  number  are 
Migrants  from  other  countries.  These  are  supported  by  the  contri- 
itiaiMi  of  their  brethren  in  Europe.    All  of  them  are  Rabbimsts,  and 
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superstitious  in  the  extreme.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
they  consist  principally  of  the  *'Slite  of  the  devotional  and  stridj 
religious  Jews  of  other  countries."  Though  of  the  stricter  sort,  the 
next  sentence  adds,  *'  They  have  so  little  trade,  that  their  covetousnen 
and  cheating  are  turned  one  upon  another."  Christian  missions 
among  them  have  produced  very  little  direct  fruit,  but  a  broader  foon- 
dation  is  being  laid  for  future  efforts.  Mr.  Herschell  states  the  lin- 
gular fact,  "  That  within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  fourteen 
converts  from  Christianity  to  Judaism." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  varied  impressions  G^thsemane  made 
on  our  friends, — all  of  them  being  earnest  and  devout  Christians. 


"  Such  is  Gethsemane.     I  have  gazed  down  upon  it  from  the  heights  oo  eit 
side.    I  have  traversed  again  and  again  its  length  and  breadth.    I  have  mued,  > 
meditated,  and  prayed,  beneath  its  venerable  shade ;  and  in  my  mind,  it 
a  charm  beyond  all  other  scenes  in  the  world." — A  Fattor^t  Memorial,  p.  268. 

"  Issuing  forth  by  St.  Stephen's  gate,  we  crossed  the  Kedron  and  once  more^ 
Gethsemane, — a  spot  which  called  forth  fresh  interest  every  time  we  saw  it,  snd 
left  a  fragrant  remembrance  on  our  minds  that  can  never  fade  away." — Nanutk^'^t 
Sfc.  p.  194. 

"  I  felt  this  a  solemn  spot ;  it  was  impossible  to  visit  it,  for  the  first  time  at  ka«*i 
Without  a  lively  recollection  of  Him  who  '  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death.'  I  f^eit 
how  natural  to  the  human  mind  is  the  worship  of  the  visible,  the  love  of  rebo.  I 
could  not  resist  pulling  many  twigs  of  those  ancient  olive-trees." — Vitit,  S(t.  p.  ICZ> 

Our  Episcopal  brother  became  entranced  with  interest,  when  ataDif- 
ing  within  the  enclosure  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  agoniMd. 
The  divines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  felt  the  deep  power  of  its  sacred 
associations  ;  and  these  acquired  more  intensity  on  each  repeated  fint, 
and  have  fixed  impressions  on  their  minds,  on  which  time  or  diatince 
cannot  cast  a  shadow.  Mr.  Herschell  felt  that  he  stood  on  no  com- 
mon earth,  but  unwillingly  yielded  to  the  charm  which  he  was  con- 
scious had  been  wrought  upon  his  spiritual  nature.  The  first  sentence 
Lb  apologetic  in  its  tone, — ^he  could  not  visit  that  spot,ybr  thefinttiM 
at  least,  without  its  awakening  in  him  a  vivid  conception  of  the  agonii- 
ing  Redeemer.  On  his  subsequent  visits,  therefore,  its  influence  wooU 
become  faint,  like  the  vanishing  lights  of  a  distant  horiion.  Some 
spiritual  instinct,  uot  sanctioned  by  his  pure  reason,  compelled  him  to 
pluck  some  memorials  of  that  garden  where  Jesus  **  offered  up  prayen 
and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears."  An  inward  strog^ 
is  indicated  in  the  statement,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  act.  Appi- 
rently,  the  warm  emotions  of  his  heart,  and  the  plucking  of  thoaetwigi 
of  the  olive-trees,  produced  a  spasm  in  the  mind  of  our  ezoeUent  and 
esteemed  brother.  The  danger  of  a  spurious  adoration  flashed  upon 
his  cautious  intellect,  and  his  hand  might  tremble  at  the  idea  that  it 
held  a  relic.    On  the  nett  page,  Mr.  Herschell  favours  na  vithtk 
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ig  remarkiy  enanciating  a  general  principle,  suggested  by  the 
itances  under  notice : — 

olj  believe,  that  if  we  seek  to  affect  the  mind  by  the  aid  of  architecture, 
or  music,  the  impression  produced  by  these  adjuncts  is  just  so  much  sub- 
h>m  the  worship  of  the  unseen  Jehovah.  If  the  outward  eye  is  taken  up 
terial  splendour,  or  forms  of  external  beauty,  the  mind's  eye  sees  but  little 
.  who  is  invisible ;  *  the  ear  that  is  entranced  with  the  melody  of  sweet 
listens  not  to  the  *  still  small  voice'  by  which  the  Lord  makes  his  presence 
— -Fift/,  Sfc,  p.  163. 

here  substantially,  though  not  in  express  terms,  affirmed,  that 
Tong  to  attempt  the  communication  of  religious  thoughts  or 
dons,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  If  Mr.  H.  does  mean 
hen  we  say  it  is  a  dogma  to  which  we  cannot  give  our  fiill 
Aware  of  the  appaUing  abuse  of  the  counter-principle  thus 
bed,  through  the  world's  history,  yet  we  must  vindicate  the 
lie  itself,  and  oppose  that  involved  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  H. 
is  often  the  source  of  error,  by  causing  such  a  rebound  of 
ind,  that  it  now  readily  yields  to  the  attractive  force  of  op- 
ind  extreme  views.  Who  raised  the  architecture  of  the  material 
leT  And  does  its  contemplation  darken  our  knowledge,  and 
1  our  worship  of  the  invisible  Creator  ?  "  The  heavens  declare 
iry  of  God,*' — t.  «.,  convey  to  the  mind  impressions — knowledge 
existence  and  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  Jehovah,  in  his 
Be  with  Job,  directed  the  patriarch  to  creation  and  providence, 
ht  with  evidence  of  his  majesty,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  We 
ice  a  remark  of  Mr.  H.'s  in  juxta-position  with  a  verse  from  the 
to  the  Romans. 

Mr.  Hbrschsll.  Paul. 

he  outward  eye  is  taken  up  with  "  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from 

i  splendour,  or  forms  of  external  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
the  mind's  eye  sees  but  little  of  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
10  is  invisible.*'  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 

and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are  without 
excuse."  * 

do  not  say  that  these  quotations  are  exactly  parallel,  because 
erschell  is  referring  to  that  material  beauty  and  splendour  which 
iorn  the  works  of  man,  while  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the 
of  God ;  but  a  great  principle  exists  beneath  the  immediate 
I  of  reference,  and  on  that,  we  hold,  there  is  an  evident  disagree- 
If  the  principle,  as  it  is  broadly  put  by  Mr.  H.,  be  sound,  the 
al  splendour  of  Jehovah's  descent  on  Mount  Sinai  was  injurious 
I  piety  of  the  Israelites  ;  and  when  the  cloud  covered  the 
sde,  their  view  of  "  Him  who  is  invisible  "  would  be  obscured, 
isdtution-  of  the  Lord's  supper  negatives,  with  the  full  force  of 
I  authority,  the  position  involved  in  the  observations  before  us.. 
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What  painting  has  such  lavished  beauty  as  the  *'  bow  in  the  dood,'' 
pencilled  there  by  the  finger  of  God,  with  the  express  design  of  pro- 
ducing dcTout  and  confiding  affections  in  those  who  behold  it  f  li 
God  concealed  by  its  '*  form  of  external  beauty  V*     Ah,  no  I  nuny  a 
thoughtful  mind,  and  many  thoughtless  ones  too,  have  been  kiodkd 
into  adoration  by  its  witness  of  His  fidelity  and  goodness.    And  we 
would  utter  our  protest,  loud  as  the  trump  of  an  archangel,  agsinst  sodi 
an  absolute  proscription  of  the  "  melody  of  sweet  sounds.*'     There  is 
melody  in  the  human  voice,  as  in  that  of  a  Chrysostom  or  a  Wbitefield; 
but  is  the  power  it  gave  them  over  their  hearers  unsound  in  principle, 
or  spurious  in  its  effects  ?    Music  entered  largely  into  the  worship  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  ;  the  words,  and  probably  the  melody,  being  Al^ 
nished  largely  by  inspired  men.     It  seems  strange,  that  a  son  of  Abn- 
ham,  in  Jerusalem,  within  view  of  that  Mount  Zion  on  which  so  often 
had  been  heard  the  voice  of  Asaph,  and  the  harp  of  David,  should  pen 
their  anathema.     What  design  had  the  sono  of  the  angels,  which  the 
shepherds  heard,  if  that "  melody  of  sweet  sounds*'  enfeebled  their  ador- 
ing homage  of  the  infant  Jesus?"     When  Paul  and  Silas  sano  piaiMS 
in  the  prison,  God*s  presence  became  manifest  in  the  trembling  of  tho 
earth,  and  the  loosening  of  the  bolts  and  fetters  of  the  prisoners.    Mr- 
H.  might  say,  that  his  objection  lies  only  against  instrumental  mane  9 
but  this  is  not  stated,  and  his  language  seems  more  sweeping  in  it^ 
censure.     But  if  he  would  draw  such  a  distinction  between  the  miuic^ 
effect  of  the  human  voice,  and  that  of  instruments,  we  cannot  admi^ 
its  soundness ;  for  the  voice  is  the  most  perfect  musical  instromeii^ 
in  existence,  and  its  tones  the  sweetest  that  fall  on  the  human  eaT^ 
Good  singing — worthy  of  the  name — equals,  or  surpasses,  the  power  of 
any  mere  instruments  to  entrance  the  ear,  or  melt  the  soul.    There  is, 
therefore,  no  such  distinction  as  would  support  Mr.  H.*s  views.    We 
understand  the  evils,  we  are  tremblingly  alive  to  the  dangers  frotf 
which  Mr.  H.  shrinks ;  and  had  he  ever  so  forcibly  pointed  them  ovi, 
we  should  have  been  gratified  for  the  service.     What  we  object  to  is  the 
extreme  position  he  takes,  and  what  we  deny  is,  that  the  voices  of  the 
material  world  are  to  be  silenced  in  the  witness  they  give  of  their 
Creator ;  or  that  our  senses — those  precious  gifts  of  God,  are  to  be 
absolutely  proscribed,  as  the  medium  of  religious  knowledge,  or  of 
devout  emotion.     Mr.  H.  says  : — '*  I  felt  how  natural  to  the  hmniB 
mind  is  the  worship  of  the  visible."     We  do  not  believe  this,  wheo 
predicated  of  man  universally.     The  degradation  of  reason  is  not  the 
primitive  or  the  natural  condition  of  our  race.     Superstition  tithe 
evidence  of  the  infirmity  of  our  noble  nature ;  but  it  is  not  the  standard 
by  which  we  are  to  measure  its  inteUectual  elevation,  or  its  power  of 
moral  discernment.     We  feel  how  natural  it  is  to  the  human  mind  to 
worship ;  and  to  worship  throuor  the  visible  ;  and  are  satisfied  that 
any  system  that  utterly  denies  this  in  principle,  and  totally  fbiiiids  it  hi 
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•rmctice,  will  not  saccessfully  instruct  the  great  masses  of  the  human 


Mr.  Hersehell  gives  a  dark  picture  of  the  formalism  and  corruption 
f  the  Greek  church.  The  juggle  of  the  miraculous  fire,  which  takes 
ilace  on  the  Saturday  of  the  Greek  Easter  week^  is  a  hateful  compound 
kf  hypocrisy  and  fraud.  The  scene  of  the  imposture  is  the  church  of 
•he  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  mighty  edifice  is  crowded  with  the  undis- 
aplined  and  ignorant  pilgrims  of  the  Eastern  church.  Devotees,  with 
benzied  minds  and  excited  gesticulation,  rapidly  move  in  its  interior  in 
every  direction.  Ahout  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  preparations 
were  made  for  the  production  of  the  holy  fire.  The  multitude  became 
tranquil: — 

"  Biflhopt  and  priests  in  their  full  canonicala,  then  issued  forth  from  their  respect- 
^  qnaiiers,  with  flags  and  banners,  crucifixes  and  crosses,  lighted  candles  and 
'I'oking  censers,  to  join  or  rather  to  lead,  a  procession  which  moved  thrice  round 
le  church,  invoking  every  picture,  altar,  and  relic  in  their  way  to  aid  them  in  ob- 
^'■ixig  the  miraculous  fire.  The  procession  then  returned  to  the  place  frt)m  whence 
'*'^rted ;  and  two.  grey-headed  bishops,  the  one  of  the  Greek,  the  other  of  the 
Qcicnian  church,  were  hurled  by  the  soldiers  through  the  crowd  into  the  apartment 
communicated  with  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  they  locked  them- 
i  in ;  there  the  marvellous  fire  was  to  make  its  first  appearance,  and  frt)m  thence 
through  the  small  circular  windows  and  the  door  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims. 
<->  .  .  In  about  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the  bishops  locked  themselves  in 
*  apartment  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  miraculous  fire  made  its  appearance 
^^^'^igfa  the  door  and  the  two  small  windows,  as  expected.  The  priests  were  the 
who  lighted  their  torches,  around  whom  the  people  flocked  like  bees  to  have 
candles  Ughted."— Ftn/,  ^e.  pp.  176—178. 


>me  of  the  pilgrims,  men  and  women,  exposed  their  hosoms  to  the 
'^lon  of  their  lighted  candles,  to  give  proof  to  unbelievers  that  it  was 
-*^ectly  harmless^  and  different  from  ordinary  fire.  The  two  bishops 
"^^o  had  produced  this  fire,  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mul- 
'^tide  to  their  chapels,  "  amidst  loud  and  triumphant  acclamations." 
^^  to  men  capable  of  acting  such  lying  wonders,  the  Archbishop  of 
^HUiterbury  addressed  the  following  letter : — 

**  To  the  Right  Reveiend  our  Brothers  in  Christ  the  Prelates  and  Bishops  of  the 
ttdent  Apostolic  Churches  in  Syria,  and  the  countries  adjacent,  greeting  in  the 
lonL  We,  William,  by  Divine  Providence  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of 
iH  England,  and  Metropolitan,  most  earnestly  commend  to  your  brotherly  love  the 
R^^  Rev.  Michael  Solomon  Alexander,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  whom  we,  being  assured 
if  his  learning  and  piety,  have  consecrated  to  the  office  of  a  Bishop  of  the  united 
Cknrch  of  England  and  Ireland,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  our  Holy  and  Apos* 
oUe  Church,  and  having  obtained  the  consent  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen, 
late  tent  out  to  Jerusalem,  with  authority  to  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the 
leigy  and  congr^;ations  of  our  church  which  arc  now,  or  which  hereafter  may  be 
■liblithed  in  the  countries  above-mentioned.  And  in  order  to  prevent  any  mis* 
ndarttandhig  in  regard  to  this  our  purpose,  we  think  it  right  to  make  known  to 
W«9  thai  we  have  disiged  the  said  bishop  our  brother  not  to  intermeddle  ia  any 
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way  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  preUtes  or  other  ecdetiasdcal  dignitarici 
rule  in  the  churches  of  the  East,  hut  to  show  them  due  reverenoe  and  hoooor ;  and 
to  he  ready  on  all  occasions,  and  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  promote  a  mstail 
interchange  of  respect,  courtesy,  and  kindness.  We  ha^e  good  reason  to  bdiere 
that  our  brother  is  willing,  and  will  feel  himself  in  conscience  bound,  to  follow  theie 
our  instructions ;  and  we  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
receive  him  as  a  brother,  and  to  assist  him  as  opportunity  may  offer,  with  your 
good  offices. 

**  We  trust  that  your  Holinesses  will  accept  this  communication  as  a  tettimonjr  of 
our  respect  and  affection,  and  of  our  hearty  desire  to  renew  that  amicable  interooone 
with  the  ancient  churches  of  the  East,  which  has  been  suspended  for  ages,  ind 
which,  if  restored,  may  have  the  effect,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  of  putting  an  end 
to  divisions  which  have  brought  the  most  grievous  calamities  on  the  drazch  of 
Christ. 

**  In  this  hope,  and  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect  for  your  Hohneaei, 
we  have  affixed  our  archiepiscopal  seal  to  this  letter,  written  vrith  our  hand,  st  oar 
palace  of  Lambeth,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  oor  Loid 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one.*' 

We  have  given  this  document  at  length,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
wisdom  and  piety  of  his  Grace  of  Canterbury:  Mr.  H.  remarks  sefcrely, 
but  apparently  with  justice : — 

"  All  this  to  these  reverend  impostors, — ^to  these  '  Holinesses,'  who  set  fire  to  t 
few  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  then  solemnly  thank  God  for  having  sent  a  miraoilosi 
flame  down  firom  heaven ! " — Ftn/,  8fe,,  p.  183. 

Our  travellers  visited  the  more  celebrated  scenes  in  northon  Syrii, 
and  terminated  their  pilgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land,  at  Beyront.  The 
deputation  touched  at  Smyrna,  where  several  missionaries  are  labour- 
ing. With  Mr.  Jetter,  from  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  tbej 
became  instantly  acquainted. 

"  He  told  us  that  the  messengers  of  the  Gospel  have  carried  on  their  laboon  n 
this  part  of  the  world  for  thirty  years ;  and  yet,  that  little  success  has  attended  then. 
Not  a  single  instance  of  the  conversion  of  a  Mahomedan  has  occurred." — NmrraHMi 
pp.  335,  336. 

Constantinople !  the  cradle  and  the  tomb  of  empires  I  Who  cm 
look  upon  it  without  seeing  more  than  its  material  grandeur?  what  eye 
can  refuse  to  weep  over  its  departed  glory  ?  what  heart  would  not  be 
troubled  by  the  recollection  of  its  corruptions  and  its  ciimesT  We 
leave  the  descriptions  given  of  the  city,  and  view  our  feUow-man  ia 
those  lights  in  which  he  appeared  to  the  passing  and  inteUigenl 
stranger.  There  are  about  80,000  Jews  in  this  dty,  induding  iti 
vicinity.  Most  of  them  are  of  Spanish  extraction — a  few  are  from  Ittij 
and  Germany.  The  former  **  are  very  bitter  in  their  enmity  to  Chrii- 
tianity."  The  last-mentioned  are  more  liberal,  but  that  apringi  (torn 
their  having  brought  with  them  "  some  of  the  spirit  and  pniM^plet  rf 
Germany."    But  the  chief  hinderance,  it  is  stated,  to  the  reecplioB  rf 
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lie  Goapel  by  the  Jews,  is  the  want  of  protection  for  the  converts  to 
hristianity.     Mr.  Farman,  a  missionary — 

has  been  yisited  by  twenty  Jews  at  one  time,  all  desiring  Christian  baptism,  pro- 
ded  only  they  could  be  protected.  He  told  us  that  he  knew  of  many  in  that 
mdition  at  that  very  moment ;  and  a  Jewess  had  come  to  him  very  lately  asking 
iptiam.  It  is  trae,  their  motive  is  not  always  good.  Perhaps  there  are  not  many 
'  them  who  care  about  Christianity  itself,  or  feel  burdened  with  a  sense  of  sin." — 
^mrraHce,  p.  352. 

A  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  says, — 

**  The  BSile  Fretmd  de9  Itraei,  in  1838,  states  that  there  were  200  or  300  Jews  in 
onatantinople  ready  to  become  Christians.  But  the  above  statement  explains 
hat  kind  of  Christians  they  intended  to  be." 

Sad  picture  of  the  Jewish  mind ! — Bitterly  superstitious,  or  carelessly 
iberal.  And  those  who  wished  to  be  baptized,  willing  to  receive 
*hrist,  provided  not  a  thorn  may  pierce  their  flesh,  nor  the  sorrow  of 
leraecutiou  enter  their  heart!  How  little  they  know  of  the  religion  of 
eaus ;  how  destitute  of  the  transcendent  authority  it  exercises  over 
boae  who  enter  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  Christ !  It  was  not  after  this 
ort  that  the  primitive  Christians  received  the  doctrines  of  the  cross. 

But  we  are  in  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in 
lis  Hero  Worship,  observes  : — "  No  Christians  since  the  early  ages, 
•r  only  perhaps  the  English  Puritans  in  modern  times,  have  ever  stood 
ly  their  faith  as  the  Moslem  do  by  theirs  ;  believing  it  wholly,  front- 
Dg  Time  with  it,  and  Eternity  with  it.  This  night  the  watchman  in 
he  streets  of  Cairo,  when  he  cries,  '  Who  goes  V  will  hear  from  the 
Asaenger,  along  with  his  answer,  '  There  is  no  God,  but  God.'  Allah 
bkar  Idam,  sounds  through  their  souls,  and  whole  daily  existence  of 
hoee  dusky  millions."  Is  this  true?  Does  the  voice  from  Mecca 
brill  through  men's  souls  more  than  the  voice  from  Calvary  ?  While 
he  false  prophet  is  intensely  believed,  is  Christ  the  mere  name  that 
re  adore,  and  not  the  great  law  of  our  spiritual  existence  1  We  shall 
enture  rather  a  long  extract  from  Mr.  Fisk,  because  it  seems  to  illus- 
rate  the  statement  of  Mr.  Carlyle  : — 


u' 


The  charge  which  they  bring  against  the  professors  of  the  true  faith  is,  that 
befir  avowed  principles  have  but  little  bearing  upon  their  outward  conduct.  '  You 
fvibta  allegiance/  they  say,  *  to  God  as  your  sovereign ;  but  you  seek  to  resist  him 
7  your  will.  We  recognise  his  will  as  manifested  in  his  acts,  and  submit.'  Hence, 
be  Turks  never  commit  suicide  under  distressing  affliction  or  reverses  of  fortune ; 
■di  a  thing  is  never  heard  of.  They  never  mourn  for  the  dead ;  they  do  not  even 
nvminr  under  the  heaviest  burdens  of  existence.  '  Allah  is  great, — Allah  is  good,' 
qr  they.  An  intelligent  gentleman,  Mr.  La  Fontaine,  long  resident  in  Constanti- 
flfle,  and  funiharised  with  everything  Turkish,  once  mentioned  to  me  a  remarkable 
of  tibia.  A  pasha,  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  was 
of  an  immense — a  princely  revenue,  and  was  moreover  the  fitvourite  of  the 
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to  COHBOUJ  cflntrtw 
roah  a€  ta fkg  or  iitiigoe— the  paikft  wai  dfagnccd, 
HewoiBO  loogcr  die  frvoorite  of  the  nhaa-the 
A  few  davi  after  lus  mbfartnoe,  imteod  of  iingng 
kiaudf  iMSo  the  Botphons.  or  Uowiag  oal  lus  bniao  with  a  pittol.    m  but  a 

woaU  hate  done,— he  im  mo* 
at  &e  eoffBcn  of  thebmn 
o€  Gmmaii.imifa.  Mr.  La  riwiiii  tarn  hni  m  caiplojecU  aad  aetaaDj  pvekind 
o€  Ui  fiEde  ttock.  Heiaqoired  whedier  hedidBot  kealjiBdthiiiadiefcne 
o€  farane.  -  Xoc  at  alL' laid  he  ;*  Albh  ii  great— Allah  it  good.  He  give  me  tD 
that  1  oacr  poaseacd— ke  hsi  takcB  it  agam ;  aad  he  had  a  peribct  aid  indiipitibie 
riKhttodosoL  1  am  vcfl  coateat.*  Mr.  La  Footaise  asored  me  that  thb  m  m 
SBColar  foitifr  o€  the  poaeilal  actiiitj  o€  the  principles  ia  wUdi  the  Torkidi 
anad  »  diKspGacd.  Woold  that  the  pare  aad  cteraaDjr  trae  priac^lee  vUdi  Rf^ 
latioa  has  set  before  oar  Christiaaised  popalatioa,  were  as  pracfeieaDy  iafaeatiil  up* 
aifinail  aad  iadiiidoal  eoadact !  Facu  like  these  shoold  be  serioosly  poadend  \ij 
those  who  desire  to  kaov  thelbeteaad  thedirectioB  of  the  deepest  cnrreitt  of  «■ 
moral  aatare.  We  caaaoc  coausead  that  state  of  the  Christiaii  miad  wbick  omtf 
pass  br  Acm  vith  lacredBlitT  or  iadUfcimte." — pp.  429,  430. 

From  tlie  impenml  citr  of  the  East,  we  shall  aocompuiy  tbe  JQOtf 
members  of  the  depatalion  in  their  roate  across  Ban^.  At  Gaiib^ 
in  MoldsTia,  thev  write, — 

**  The  Bspordb;  or  nobles,  of  the  country  are  not  men  of  edncatioD,  tad  ipod 
their  time  chieflr  in  kfle  amosements,  snch  as  balls,  and  playing  cards.  Thit  Gitek 
priests  of  MoIdaTia  are  low  in  character;  so  much  so,  that  half-a^doieB  of  theBBtf 
be  found  openly  dhnking  in  a  UTem  at  any  boor  of  the  day." — Aarrtfiae,  p.  371 

Bucharest,  in  Wallachia,  contains  120,000  inhabitante.  The  Greek 
charchcs  are  not  fewer  than  366.  "  There  are  two  Roman  Catholic 
chorehes,  one  Lotheran,  and  one  CalTinistic."  There  are  no  iDOiqiKi> 
for  "  no  Mahometan  is  allowed  to  possess  property,  or  to  hold  t 
domicile  in  either  pronnce.** 

We  hsTe  had  some  eiamples  of  Romish  superstition ;  we  hsTe  ^ 
a  scene  in  the  Greek  church  worthy  of  being  represented  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  soTcreign  pontiff: — 

^  In  different  parts  of  the  cborch  the  worshippers  were  choosing  oat  the  pii^ 
of  their  fisToorite  saint,  and  after  many  crossings  and  prostrations  on  the  gr^ 
they  kissed  the  feet  and  the  hands  of  the  pictore.  In  one  comer  an  open  eofli^ 
exhibited,  containing,  we  were  told,  the  remains  of  St.  Demetrius,  the  patioa  ttb^* 

the  prince A  shrivelled  hand  was  aD  that  was  left  exposed;  and  tUi^ 

the  great  object  of  attraction.  The  worshippers  ^proached  in  great  nvmbcn.  •  •  • 
First,  they  kneeled  to  the  ground  three  times,  crossing  themsdves,  and  kiiav  ^ 
paTcment.  Then  they  drew  near,  and  rererently  kissed  the  withered  haad,  li^* 
cross  that  lay  beside  it,  dropping  a  piece  of  money  into  a  little  jdate  which  \Mfi^ 
the  feet."— Aarrw/fre.  p.  394. 

Of  the  new  school  which  has  sprung  up  among  the  Jews  in  AostittA 
Poland,  they  observe : — 

"  To  some  extent  they  may  be  called  ii^MM^,  for  they  do  not  make  teBiUethi 
oftfadrftith.    But  they  difltar  widdy  from  the  infidd  Jews  of  9M«iV 
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id  Anmoe  in  this,  that  they  haye  great  respect  for  the  Bible,  and  teem  to  have  cast 
aflTntherframabelief  that  they  can  anive  at  truth  without  it,  than  from  any 
NitiTe  dialike."— p.  445. 

At  Cracow,  a  nominally  independent  city  in  Poland,  the  deputation 

attcaded  the  Lutheran  church,  and,  after  the  liturgy  had  been  read,  Mr. 
^tnaba  preached  upon  '  Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord,' — a  general  discourse,  with- 
nt  dDctrinal  statement.  Here  our  best  feelings  were  shock^  by  seeing  at  one  end 
i^  church  a  bronze  figure  (tf  the  Saviour  on  the  cross,  larger  than  life,  the  veins 
iBd  bones  carved  fai  such  a  way,  that  they  appeared  to  be  starting  through  the 
•ded  body."— p.  473. 

We  must  paaa  on  to  Berlin,  the  residence  of  the  most  enlightened  of 
lie  despotic  monarchs  of  Europe.  As  he  is  a  friend  to  evangelical 
eBgion,  we  may  anticipate  that,  under  his  auspices,  the  capital  of 
hiasia  will  be  distinguished  by  its  adherence  to  the  **  truth  as  it  is  in 
Siua."     We  give  our  readers,  first,  its  eeclentutical  picture  : — 

"  HerHn  has  a  population  of  250,000  souls,  and  seventy  churches,  of  different 

*<*iiiinations Rationalism  is  not  in  fashion  at  Berlin ;  only  three  of  the 

'iateis  are  Rationalists,  and  these  are  not  attended  by  more  than  fifty  hearers." — 
''^■iBrtre,  p.  504. 

W'e  add  its  moral  picture,  which  is  not  what  might  be  expected  from 
'  previous  statement : — 

*Klie  Sabbath  desecration  of  Berlin  is  most  lamentable.  It  is  not  like  the  gay 
fesave-day  fA  Paris,  nor  like  the  day  of  show  and  parade  in  London,  but  it  is  like  a 
^^tubn  business-day.  Most  of  the  shops  are  open,  and  busUy  frequented,  and  most 
^lie  people  wear  their  week-day  clothes.    In  the  evening  it  was  saddening  to  see 

^arge  theatres  open  and  lighted  up." — p.  507. 


must  be  our  last  quotation.  We  feel  interested  in  climes  so 
^  as  Italy, — we  can  wander  with  awakened  emotion  amongst  the 
Cmyed  memorial  of  Egyptian  pride,  or  along  the  melancholy  solitudes 
the  desert ;  we  are  conscious  of  the  true  spirit  of  a  pilgrim,  while 
Sling  over  the  mountains  of  Judea,  or  resting  at  the  weary  hour  of 
(H)n  by  its  fountains  of  water ;  we  can  yield  ourselves  to  the  enchant- 
lents  of  such  diversified  and  glorious  scenery  ;  but  we  are  more  pro- 
DQndly  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  human  beings  whose  homes 
ft  in  these  regions  of  the  earth.  And  our  extracts,  therefore,  have 
lostrated  their  religious  and  moral  state.  We  confess  the  light  these 
oiumea  throw  on  their  condition,  has  made  our  heart  sad.  Super- 
ition  or  scepticism ;  credulity  or  unbelief ;  the  prostration  of  the 
mnsn  mind,  or  its  proud  self-reliance,  meet  us  on  every  hand  :  while 
le  spiritual  and  practical  holiness  of  the  Ck>spel  scarcely  has  an  exist- 
lee.    Aa  we  have  examined  these  volumes,  our  impression  has  become 
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deepened,  that  the  actual  and  living  Christianity  which  the  world  now 
sees,  has  not  in  it  the  vital  power  necessary  to  vanquish  MahomeUniiin 
or  destroy  Paganism,   excepting  at  such  a  rate  as  may  demaod  a 
thousand  years,  or  some  vast,  indefinite  period  of  time.    And,  laither, 
that  the  actual  Protestantism  which  the  Catholic  nations  now  behold, 
has  not  in  it  that  spirit  and  power  requisite  to  bring  them  over  to  an 
enlightened  and  scriptural  faith.     The  Reformation,  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  has  made  no  real  aggressive  inroad  on  a  large  icale,  on 
the  dominions  of  Rome ;  and,  drawing  our  conclusions  from  whit  ii 
passing  around  us,  may  not  accomplish  anything,  pandlel  to  iti  eariy 
triumphs,  for  centuries  to  come.     The  reformed  churches  must  be 
pervaded  with  a  profounder  spirit  of  piety,  and  be  more  tranafigonted 
with  the  spiritual  beauty  of  Christ,  ere  the  tremendous  evils  Romanism 
has  inflicted  on  mankind  shall  cease  from  the  earth.     Some  ffreat  f/rfh 
vidential  reasons,  and  some  potent  causes  in  the  actual  dremmtaium  ^ 
the  reformed  communities  must  exist,  to  account  for  the  little  progrcii 
Protestantism  has   made,    and   for  the  effectual   manner   in  whieh 
Catholicism  has  maintained  its  ground  during  the  last  two  faimdred 
and  fifty  years.     Titus  owed  his  triumph  over  Jerusalem  as  moch  to 
the  weakness  within  its  walls,  as  to  the  force  of  his  l^ons  that  en- 
camped against  it.     Protestantism,  claiming  to  have  within  itad^- 
almost  exclusively — the  ''  light  of  the  world,''  and  yet  almost  powerkii 
for  centuries  in  its  attempts  to  diffuse  that  light  among  the  natiooi, 
furnishes  in  its  very  impotency  an   argument  against  itself,  in  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.     It  is  our  conviction  that  no  vast  refolo- 
tion  for  the  better,  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  our  race,  will  take 
place  until  there  is  a  mighty  deepening  of  a  divinely  religious  spiiit  in 
Protestant  Christianity.     This  is  the  great  want  of  the  worid  at  the 
present  moment,  and  for  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  all  things  are 
waiting.     As  Congregationalists,  we  vindicate  apostolic  institutiotti, 
but  these  can  only  be  as  decayed  and  feeble  imitations  of  the  palaces 
of  God,  trembling  in  every  storm,  and  through  which  every  wasting 
blast  sweeps,  unless  we,  who  are  the  living  stones,  are  apostolic  mom 
on   whom  rest  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ.     Our  choidiea  are 
formed  after  an  inspired  pattern,  but  they  will  not  attract  the  crowd- 
ing multitude,  such  as  followed  the  Son  of  God,  until  they  shine 
resplendent  in  His  heavenly  graces.     A  high  destiny  is  before  thena,  if 
they  are  capable  of  rising  to  it,  ready  to  meet  its  toils,  and  prepared  to 
rejoice  in  its  sacrifices, — but  only  then. 
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CHRONICLE  OF  BRITISH  MISSIONS. 

HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  readers  of  the  Congregational  Magazine  must  already  have  been  oonviioed 
that  an  agency  like  that  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  was  necessary  fm  EngiiBd. 
The  period  is,  we  hope,  coming  when  Christian  churches  of  different  denommitkiM 
will  so  completely  cultivate  the  moral  wastes  around  them,  that  no  aid  irill  be 
required  from  an  institution  in  London.  But  the  time  is  not  yet  eomt  fat  imfiniiil 
churches  to  accomplish  their  proper  work.  The  necessity  therefore  contionei  for 
seeking  the  combined  help  of  many  churches,  uniting  for  this  specific  object  TVi 
is  actually  done  at  the  present  time.  Every  month  brings  before  the  public  toae 
facts  connected  with  this  home  field  of  labour.  The  great  object  in  view,  wkfle 
presenting  these  facts,  is  to  draw  forth  the  sympathies  of  Christian  people— to  pro- 
duce a  greater  interest  about  home — and  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  overoome  tbe 
numerous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Christian  effort.  Almost  every  extract  from  tbe 
journals  of  the  missionaries  is  calculated  to  convince  the  reader,  that  it  ti  os^ 
through  such  a  kind  of  agency,  that  many  districts  of  England  can  be  ftvonied  vitk 
the  Gospel.  This  month's  extracts  will  furnish  similar  eridence ;  and  lesd,  tt  ■ 
hoped,  to  the  conviction  that,  in  providing  funds  for  extending  this  method  of  doini 
good.  Christians  are  obeying  the  Divine  iigunction  to  *'do  good  as  thej  birt 
opportiuiity." 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  continued  eucceu, — CcmpetUion  qfSeett, 

**  The  past  month  has  been  one  of  active  exertions,  but  not  attended  with  iki 
measure  of  success  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  realise.  At  present  wtan 
impediments  appear  in  the  way  of  our  advancement  than  at  any  fonner  period. 
These  combined  reduce  the  number  of  our  attendants,  especially  on  week  evfluif 
services.  In  many  instances,  the  absence  of  the  hearers  is  justifiable;  while  it 
others,  it  is  distressing  to  your  agent,  opposed  to  God,  and  destructive  to  tike  Nsb 
of  those  whose  spiritual  interests  we  labour  to  promote.  The  following  caasei  v* 
the  most  observable. 

**  1.  The  people  are  necessarily  engaged  early  and  late  in  their  fields  and  gsrte> 
Some  of  them  lament  that  they  are  called  to  sacrifice  spiritual  refreshment  in  the 
house  of  prayer,  in  order  to  provide  for  themselves  and  families  in  the  present  6fe> 
These  frequently  enjoy  much  of  the  Lord's  presence  in  their  labour,  and  fnm  iid 
his  grace  is  sufficient  for  them. 

'*  Another  hinderance  at  this  season  of  the  year  is,  the  sheep-shearing.  Nnahen 
go  round  to  the  farmers,  and  olYitn  ytoxV  \nvNSi%\^S(ft.  V\anr^  and  tbeo  eajtif  •  * 
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Ale  topper  together.    Some  of  these  occasions,  when  the  parties  are  pions,  are 
interesting  and  profitable ;  in  this  we  rejoice,  notwithstanding  their  influence 
be  various  villages  on  the  station. 

2.  The  revels. — These  present  scenes  of  wickedness,  and  exert  a  most  destructive 
lence  on  the  morals  of  the  villagers.  With  these  annual  abominations,  supported 
lergymen  and  others  of  whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect  better  things,  the 
iCtors  are  acquainted.  Such  seasons  affect  our  Sabbath  services,  as  that  sacred 
ia  eommoiily  spent  in  visiting  and  feasting,  even  by  those  who  do  not  attend  the 
itliiig  matdiee,  and  other  fooleries  and  sports  of  the  week.  No  season  is  so 
yeroos  to  the  young,  as  they  o^n  fall  into  temptation,  disappoint  our  hopes,  and 
unfirequently  bring  a  lasting  disgrace  upon  themselves  and  their  fiunilies. 

3.  The  attractions  of  party  zeal.  These  have  been  more  in  number  and  stronger 
xdtement  than  we  have  ever  known  in  these  parts.  Not  only  the  ordinary 
munations,  who  vnth  much  labour  and  diligence  have  built  upon  another  man's 
idation,  but  the  Plymouth  Brethren  and  Ranters  have  put  forth  their  energies 
Kvielyte  our  hearers  in  the  principal  village  on  this  station,  as  the  most  likely 
OBS  with  whom  to  be  successful.  Without  any  connexion  with  each  other,  and 
'sny  things  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  they  hold  open-air  services  on  the  road, 
■t  the  time  of  our  people  coming  to  chapeL  From  the  novelty  of  the  characters 
frequent  ludicrous  remarks,  many  persons  are  beguiled  who  would  othenvise  be 

OS.  The  parish  church  party  continue  their  unwearied  labours  against  our 
B»  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  although  our  membert  are  unflinching  in  their 
v^eiice  to  your  agent,  and  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Independent 
*&iiuition,  yet  the  hearers  being  in  any  measure  influenced,  will  naturally  excite 
cm.  Your  missionary  would  not  be  narrow-minded,  or  feel  envious  at  the 
'loiis  of  others  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  he  cannot  witness  with  indifference 
■Bpts  to  convert  regular  hearers  to  sectarian  peculiarities,  while  the  utterly 
less  are  neglected.    Such  measures  are  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  that  lies 

bis  heart.  Sent  by  the  Society,  and  labouring  hard  for  years,  and  enjoying  an 
out  of  success  among  a  people  as  remarkable  for  their  ignorance  as  their  poverty, 
tt&ot  but  regret  the  employment  of  means  which  tend  to  weaken  rather  than 
tKDgthen  and  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ." 

VUlagefeatie — Attemptt  to  eounieraei  their  demoraUting  h^ueticei. 

Since  I  sent  my  last  journal,  I  have  been  engaged  in  many  things  which  1  hope 
future  day  vrill  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls. 

At  S and  R an  annual  feast  is  held,  at  which  much  sin  is  com- 

ed.  This  occasion  is  longed  for,  and  talked  of  as  one  of  the  most  joyful  parts 
e  year.  Children  must  have  new  clothes  and  money  to  spend,  and  be  led  from 
icene  of  dissipation  to  another  during  the  greatest  part  of  a  week.  I  have  often 
apted  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  scholars  of  our  Sabbath-schools  to  the  chapels 
lese  occasions,  but  was  never  to  any  extent  able  to  succeed  until  the  present 
A  few  weeks  before  the  time,  I  proposed  to  examine  the  children  during  that 
; ;  and  though  they  were  not  ready  to  be  examined,  I  succeeded  so  far  as  to 

a  number  of  them  attend  the  first  three  nights  at  S ,  and  two  nights  at 

— — ;  which  nights,  I  hope,  were  well  spent  in  preaching  to  the  people,  and 
ig  questions  of  the  children.  By  this  means  their  minds  were  employed  in 
thing  better  than  would  have  engaged  them  had  they  attended  the  feast ;  and 
pe  tlds  vnll  prove  not  to  be  in  vain  for  some  of  the  parents  and  teachers  who 
present ;  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  not  many  pious  parents  nor  pioua 
len.  If  all  the  teachers  were  pious  we  could  do  much  better  with  the  chUdseA^ 
tn  generally  very  rode  and  diflicalt  to  manage,  m>  that  1  &iid.Vl\D  "oa  tdamd^ 
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wiiL  fe  xiui  n  smcnue  x.    JkJiw  vk  loo^  to  cme  jovr  pntcii  for  no. 


Taos  2   iv:iv  »  'laif  Jiitu.  W  T3KS4r>  £rcis  Loadon  and  other  places,  who  it  tl 
nf  i3Mt  yar  zmat  3X2»  ?^  aoK^bcar^risod  for  change  of  air. 

-31?  3MC  3]i;ic:&  I  have  t«eB  o(i:7pted  ia  TtstiBc  the  uA  aad  the  &pB 
A  jvmig  -vnzua  vii;  <uk  »  S  i^cat  six  inooths  ago,  was  attached  h? 

caease  ^od.'a  fves^siZy  gnj^wi  &ul     Tbe  penoa  ia  whoie  house  she  lodgei  f 
a  ;?irxiHE  laaB  I  wnx^i  {tsoue  a:r<i  m«  ber.     I  did  so.  and  found  her  ia  a  a 


vii  iai£  ^rareufw 


"  I  r!*i  a»£  jraieti  wna  acr  £r«q^aeat2T.  bat  no  impressioa  seemed  to  be  mti 
i<:r  -B-i^L     Sbie  w  :cji  Karvclj  rvfir  to  anf  qocstioo,  aad  maintained  a  stal 
a;iu*.T  iir:Q^>r:  iLe  rTZJi=<^  ^Y  ber  ihon  life.     She  was  only  twenty-three 
c'jL     I  V3i^::<i£  ber  ih/t  zix^i  s&«  dxd.  a&d  foond  her  in  the  same  state  of  iadiff 
cv»?en:xc  her  cuedirijca  a»  a  knncr.     She  (tied  as  she  had  lired,  withoal 
W*Ai  a  fsrikizx  :Zs3Sn:;»B  it  $«ea.  in  this  voung  woman's  oondnct,  of  an  r 
a^oiije's  w^cyrii^ '  pass  feeliar.*  *  hardened  throogfa  the  deceitfiilaess  of  sin !' 

*-  AwKber  powa  wbom  I  have  risitcd  is  a  poor  man  who  liTes  at  C— 
has  Neea  a  rrrilar  ancniaa;  at  the  chapeL     Ills  complaint  is  a  consmqrt 
the  doctor  has  io«d  his  wife  that  he  cannot  live  much  longer.     I  am  h^ 
that  in  his  case  there  is  hc^.     CoBTcr^mg  with  him  one  day,  he  said, '  I  i 
am  a  great  sinner.     I  deserre  notliing  but  heil,  yet  I  believe  I  have  a  grei^ 
I  vnll  cling  to  hi3i.*     Hi«  vrlfe  is  a  member  of  the  church,  and  he  told  me  I 
he  vras  beneftted  by  her  convenation.     I  called  to  see  him  the  other  day, 
him  in  a  state  of  great  weakness.     Upon  ioqniring  how  he  felt,  he  n 
tears  ia  his  eyes, '  I  hare  hope,  blessed  be  God  !  and  I  would  not  part  vif 
that  is  in  that  castle,*  poirting  to  the  window,  from  which  it  might  be  Of 
a  diflerence  between  the  state  of  the  two  individuals  !    The  one,  haidoi 
penitent,  dies  as  she  has  lived :  the  other,  d^^ply  contrite,  mourns  over  1 
and  has  a  hope,  *  a  good  hope  through  grace,'  that  his  sins,  which  are  i 
lorgiTeo. 
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^i^ering  fir  Comicienet^  9aJte — PrqfHifatt9  preferred  to  pioue  Distenien, 

VTiih  great  pletsnre  I  forward  another  journal,  and  beg  to  say  that  we  are  still 
tiling  the  good  work  amidst  much  difficulty  and  opposition. 
We  find  that  *  the  guilt  of  persecution  is  not  peculiar  to  Popery,'  but  that  the 
B  spirit  animates  other  parties — ^that  it  has  still  its  hidden  retreats,  and  is  con- 
tly  breaking  forth  in  new  forms. 

"We  have  instances  almost  innumerable  of  the  hand  of  charity  being  shut  against 
ning  persons,  merely  on  account  of  their  worshipping  according  to  the  dictates 
Miscience. 

Mr.  Y— -  (a  clergyman  receiving  a  stipend  of  nearly  900A  a-year)  was  suffi- 
ilj  liberal,  the  other  day,  to  give  to  the  poor  a  few  hundred-weight  of  coals, 
ppened  to  be  preaching  in  the  village  on  the  same  day,  when  four  persons  came 
c,  stating  that  they  had  been  excluded  from  the  charity,  for  no  other  reason 
that  *  thej  attended  the  chapel.'  Many  of  those  who  shared  in  the  bounty  were 
d  persons  of  the  baser  sort.'  The  characters  of  those  who  were  excluded  were 
nroichable,  but  their  crime  was — *  tkep  attended  the  chapel.* 
Ihere  are  numbers  of  the  poor  ignorant  and  dependent  villagers,  who  from  fear 
^ng  excluded  from  benefits  (liberally  bestowed  on  favourites)  dare  not  come 
lin  the  shadow  of  our  sanctuaries. 

Even  to  send  their  children  to  our  Sunday-schools  would  be  enough  to  sever 
El  It  once  from  the  bonds  of  sympathy. 

Ooe  of  the  regulations  of  oiir  schools  is, '  to  seek  for  absent  children.'  Mrs. 
— ■•  in  doing  so,  a  short  time  since,  called  at  a  cottage,  and  on  her  inquiring  of 
parents  as  to  the  reason  of  the  children's  absence,  they  burst  into  tears,  and 
tivdy  declared,  that  they  should  rejoice  to  send  them,  but  were  prohibited  by 
c  from  whom  they  obtained  relief  in  poverty  and  afHiction. 
I^s  have  we  to  wrestle  against  principalities  and  powers.  Knowing,  however, 
the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  '  mighty  through  God,'  we  have  full  confidence 
the  strongholds  of  the  enemy  will  be  pulled  down — ^that  truth  shall  be  triumph- 
""•nd  that  the  yoke  of  oppression  shall  be  burst  from  the  necks  of  our  villagers, 
^  every  one  may  be  able  to  sit  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own  fig-tree, 
'  makhig  him  afraid." 

-^^emfid  Ignorance  in  a  Teacher  of  ReUpion-^Success  in  deluding  the  Soul. 

'^ring  the  past  month  we  have  had  another  proof  of  what  would  be  the  state 

^  neighbourhood  if  nothing  was  attempted  by  your  missionary  for  the  spiritual 

'^  of  the  people,  especially  among  the  sick  and  the  dying.    A  person  died 

^ys  ago  who  has  long  been  confined  to  his  room,  and  to  whom  I  have  paid 

Visits.    A  short  time  before  his  decease  the  rector  of  the  parish  called  to  see 

When  he  saw  his  condition  he  intimated  his  fears  that  the  invalid  would  soon 

^onc  vrith  all  transitory  objects.    The  sick  man's  wife  expressed  her  anxiety 

^^r  dear  husband  should  be  brought  to  experience  that  change  of  heart  without 

^  lie  could  not  enter  the  rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of  God.    With  a  mix- 

*^  astonishment  and  indignation,  the  rector  replied, '  A  change  of  heart,  a  change 

^^rt  I  there  is  no  inch  thing.     Some  people  who  vrildly  talk  about  a  change  of 

^k  the  most  hopeless  of  all  deaths.  Your  husband  was  baptized  at  the  church, 

^  the  change  that  ever  did  or  ever  will  take  place  in  this  world  was  effected  at 

^^3ne.    His  salvation  v^as  commenced  at  baptism,  and  has  been  going  on  ever 

^*   All  this  was  said  in  the  room,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  dying  roan.   Notwith- 

^i^  aU  that  I  could  say,  I  fear  the  rector  was  too  tnccessfril  in  lulling  to  sleep 

P^ot  man's  oontdence,  as  I  could  not  discover  that  anxious  concern  for  «abr«.tio\k 
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pvipomi  a  vHoj  pcnm  ftr  ctuuch  Boibaifaip  it 
±  m  lieaBBc  to  kaov  tkai  «e  have  othen  in  the 


nmcrsacua  'v^  ir?.  ve  anac  aavvBoed  of  ckc  ciO  tsamaeqmteaea  of  ib.  aid  IR 

B  t^  Lord.    We  ae  nil  iiir i  ■■■!  n  onr  nil- 
iai.  ■■«  be  tW  CMC  if  «e  expect  to  vitaen  gnbiTiiil 


m  tbe  opea  air,  as  ii  noil 

aad  BMMt  fW^^g    TIk 

•■7  chnrcii  or  cJMipri    Hwff 

;;  BO  BUI  bat  ttnikt 

pievails,  and  the  anrked  attestioB  fai  ti 

frfl  to  iatereii  all  tboae  who  tote  ov 

Lrri  J-soa  C^r3sc 

-  Mr  'Tjlamm  hsvc  Veea  aLAato  aore  fnwiiagiag  tliaa  Btir  prindpd  italioi; 

Vic  i^  xt;  ^envonr  net  rcr«£    I  have  kboored  mack,  Toy  nnicl^  at  T rf 

lax  u  fdhrs  tbak.  coasbtetax  thai,  vUk  aij  oat  iwioai  are  not  iacoaadaBhle,  af 
icK  3>  vxic^r  BiR  aeedf  aad  iHpoitaBt.  Oar  Sabbath-adwd  ooataiei 
Meat  af  7^  teac^en  ve  jwaf  P^^^'P'^  ib^  memben  of  tbe  dMch; 
t^Rf^  jc?  wy  xxi»d  12^1  accre  ia  their  woct.  May  the  Dmne  lili  Miin  attcad  av 
<4Ecru^  ubd  3WK  rtftiil'T  viH  we  aKiibe  to  oar  Sarioor  all  the  praise !" 

W«  miicc  Vftier  eoadaie  this  paper  thaa  br  the  inscrtioo  of  the  loOowing  stlt^ 

Bcms  aai  ap?'*!-    Th^  afford  aa  ialeieniay  iDattratioB  of  the  ^woridag  d  the 

fTSKsa  pmyjtd  bf  the  hoaar  aiiiiiiaiMi  ia  rani  distiieta.    The  agent  seaA  to  neoa* 

BOcae  aad  to  coauKsce  vftimkms.  had  jost  eaaapleled  Iub  term  of  stadj  ander  tk 

Err.  J.  IVwt.  at  Cc€tKM  End.    PkOB  the  CMrgr  and  tocceaa  with  which  be  tai 

opeo^d  hj»  coaBBisMw  at  Bnaingtoa  mar  be  inferred  the  kind  of  traiaiagidieh 

car  st«dc9ts  itieiie.    Ther  are  scat  iorth.  aot  with  a  store  of  aaeftd  kiMmkdge  mi 

theotetzca!  ofouoas  or  auodatt  oaJr,  bat  after  beng  actually  engaged  ai  viligs 

eraagriists.  their  whole  coone  of  stady  baviag  been   accompanied  by  pnedol 

experaoent.    The  site  that  has  been  gifea  fcr  a  ch^wi,  and  the  noney  obtaned  m 

the  spot  fcr  its  grectioa,  fonn  another  lieatare  of  iatctcst  in  the  case.    Gaod-aiB  is 

the  canse,  and  matmab  fcr  its  adrancement  were  not  wanting,  bat  imlesB  t  hm^ 

missaonarT  inllaence  bad  been  applied  from  without,  these  loeai  denwBts  of  wmfi 

interest  and  feeling  wooM  hare  reaaained  nseless.    It  wiD  also  be  seen  horn  ibc 

names  of  the  coonty  ministen  who  know  the  case,  that  they  are  intaertsd  intkt 

success  of  the  canse.      Ia  addition  to  those  who  are  to  reoeife  donarinstp  Ihl 

Secretaries  o€  the  Sodety,  4,  Bhwafdd-street,  wiD  most  diecriUdy  rsccift  «d  *^ 

ward  to  the  mintnniii  vr^  t~^  ^'^'■^  ^"^ ^^  ■«*»— »^  ♦^4ii«^  1 1  ■■■ik  tht  tmi^ 

ofthcdiapd. 
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BmASSINOTON,  NSAB  WUKSWORTH,  DBRBT8HIKB. 

la  Angast  lait,  the  Directors  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  having  been  made 
aoqiiaiiited  with  the  state  of  this  Tillage  and  its  neighbourhood,  sent  a  missionary  to 
see  what  eoold  be  done.  He  has  preached  in  the  open  air,  and  in  a  large  club-room 
connected  with  a  public-house;  a  Sunday-school  has  been  established,  in  which 
thece  are  seventy  scholars,  and  from  seventy  to  ninety  attend  the  weekly  fiible- 
dasses ;  a  British  school  has  also  been  commenced  with  much  encouragement.  The 
missionary  preaches  and  conducts  JKble-classes  in  three  villages  beside  Brassing- 
tooy  and  God  has  graciously  blessed  his  labours,  not  only  by  the  attendance  of  many 
who  were  aecostomed  to  frequent  no  place  of  worship,  but  also  in  the  conversion  of 
soab.  Am  soon  as  a  chapel  is  built,  a  church  will  be  formed.  From  these  particulars 
the  necessity  of  a  chapel  and  school-room  is  evident.  The  site  has  been  kindly 
givett  by  a  fmner  in  the  village.  The  whole  expense  is  estimated  at  JC350.  To- 
wards this,  iSSO  has  been  collected  in  Brassington  alone ;  and  the  friends  of  Home 
Ifissions  and  education  are  earnestly  appealed  to  for  their  assistance  in  this  good 
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The  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that  all  the  agents  are  labouring 
in  their  several  spheres,  with  unceasing  assiduity  and  varied  success.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  preaching  the  Gospel  multiply  in  every  direction.  It  is  most  afflictive 
to  he  compelIed,ybr  want  qfjundt,  to  send  negative  answers  to  applications  for  mis- 
nonaries.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  country,  that  every  class  of  agents  is  needed. 
Scnptore  readers  to  visit  the  cabins  of  the  poor,  for  reading  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer.  Missionaries  to  preach  the  Gospel,  both  in  Irish  and  English,  to  multitudes 
who  oould  be  collected  to  hear.  Pastors  to  look  after  and  encourage  those  who 
through  grace  have  believed,  and  who  might  be  gathered  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
GospeL  Twice  or  thrice  the  number  of  agents  at  present  engaged,  could  be  imme- 
diately stationed  in  fields  may  be  said  to  be  "  white  to  the  harvest.''  Oh !  when 
will  British  Christians  pity  and  relieve  the  spiritual  necessities  of  Ireland  ?  She  is 
**  beautifhl  for  situation,"  lovely  in  her  personal  aspect,  rich  in  her  natural  resources; 
but,  alas  1  degraded  by  ignorance  and  superstition.  Let  the  Scriptures  be  widely 
circulated,  and  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ  be  faithfully  preached,  and  Ireland  may  yet 
be  reacned  from  the  iron  grasp  of  the  "  Man  of  Sin."  But  if  efforts  more  commen- 
aiirate  vrith  her  necessities  are  not  put  forth  for  her  spiritual  freedom,  she  will 
remain  in  the  state  of  distraction  and  moral  degradation  in  which  she  has  for  so 
many  ages  been  involved.  What  may  be  done,  can  be  seen  in  the  effects  which 
here  already  resulted  from  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  this  and  kindred 
fnatitiitions.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  journal  of  one  of  the  Scripture  readers  ; 
who,  thoogih  a  humble,  are  found  in  many  instances  an  exceedingly  useful  class  of 
ageota.  They  are  often  listened  to  when  visiting  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry,  by 
Komaa  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  ;  and  by  many  to  whom  no  access  could  be 
gained  by  any  other  means.    One  of  these  excellent  men  writes  as  follows : — 

**  I  have  been  enabled  this  month  to  read  many  important  portions  of  holy  Scrip- 
tore,  in  the  Irish  language,  to  people  confined  to  the  bed  of  sickness,  aU  of  whom 
Win  Jlaman  CaihoUet,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  each,  and  every  one  of  them,  listened 
to  the  word  of  God  with  deep  interest.  They  seemed  much  affected  by  the  love  of 
God  exhibited  in  the  Gospel,  which  is  always  found  to  be  wonderfully  adapted  to 
•abdne  their  hearts.  One  old  man  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  sir !  may  the  blessing  of  God  be 
with  yon  for  ever,  for  your  great  kindness  in  coming  to  see  me  so  often  1  The 
wfitihul  benefit  I  have  received  from  your  reading  that  blessed  \r^\k  '^VVAe,  ^^«^  t&^^ 
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if  foa  bestowed  an  estate  OB  me.    Itieemittif 
remoted  fiom  my  gmltj  oonsdenoe,  imoe  yon 
the  liord  Jems  has  done  for  perishinf  onea 
tkat  the  blood  of  Christ  deuueth  from  all  lia!' 
IB  le-Tisitiiig  my  papib  ;  I  was  deUgfatedtoiiBd 
the  Irish  Saiytuies,    Some  of  them  were  engiged 
Testament  with  the  Dooay  Tersion;  snd  othm 
Aafitqs  of  the  Irish  Testament,  and  venes  in  Iiiili 
In  oae  hooae  there  were  nine  old  people  assembled 
the  Sulplmcs  of  truth.    One  of  them  exdiioed, 
to  yon  this  morning.    Ton  are  more  webome  lieR 
a  day,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when  I  ihooU 
;  and  I  shoold  be  so  stall,  had  I  not  been  tan^t  to 
It  whiA  I  hold  in  my  hand.    What  a  transit  ii 
the  wmds  of  eternal  life !'    Others  spoke  in  s  sioilir 
to  me  for  Irish  primers,  which  I  fdt  grot 
I  meet  with  no  opposition  in  my  work.    I  have  visited 
I  had  never  been  before ;  and  ^  the  people  received  me  most  Idsdlj, 
Id  1^  rending  of  the  Irish  Scriptures  with  the  greatest  attestiN. 
Sconr  «c  i^ten  had  never  before  seen  a  BiUe^  and  were  sunk  in  the  toy  dqidis 
cf  ir.'wsaiLg  and  snpenntioB,  not  baring  seen  a  glimpse  of  the  light  of  tnith.   Tbej 
s^ytAtd  anxxns  for  information.     It  was  aflecting  to  witness  the  feeling  excited  bf 
t^  SB^  o^ihciaan  «f  the  trwth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.    I  met  one  young  man,  who  bid 
Keen  cdnoced  for  the  priesthood.    He  appeared  much  prgudiced  against  the  Pro- 
testtM  Sicrbms.     I  irawswd  with  him  for  some  time ;  when  he  requested  me  to 
eaZ  ncam  t^  next  diy.    This  I  did,  and  found  him  prepared,  I  trust,  by  the  Ixvi 
for  the  Twtpuon  of  his  wwd.    We  read  sereral  ch^ters  together ;  and  he  Usteocd 
w:sk  anch  doc^titT  aind  eanMsuiess,  whilst  I  endeaToured  to  explain  and  wg^  the 
trsxhs  w^txh  wvsv  brovht  before  him.     I  gave  him  an  EngUsh  Testament,  and 
cxhort<^  him  to  kvik  «p  to  the  great  Teacher,  to  enlighten  and  bless  him  is  bis 


TV  C<«uuKteir  present  this  merdy  as  a  specimen  of  the  labours  of  the  Scriptot 
rvaierv  When  the  i%ht  men  can  be  found,  they  prove  most  usefol  agents ;  esp^ 
oal^T  il  »  in  the  abc^  instance,  they  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish  langsig^ 
T,^  address  the  natire  Irish  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  at  once  secores  their  itta- 
tii>^  snd  awakens  tbeir  interest.  The  Committee  are  exceedingly  anxioiis  to  ii- 
crras*'  the  nnanher  of  their  agents,  who  possess  this  qualification.  Their  new  cAv^ 
i$  the  proviace  cf  Connaagbt :  fonr  out  of  the  six  who  are  engaged,  are  fiillT  com- 
pneni  u»  coaNiwt  their  missionary  <q>erations  in  the  Irish  tongue.  They  hive 
cconmmoe^  their  work  under  the  most  auspicious  drcumstanoea.  They  are  loei^ 
at  Cttstlebar,  the  principal  town  in  the  county  of  Mayo ;  but  will  extend  their 
taSHDn  in  all  dirtctkms^  To  ascertain  the  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  ii  the 
\vantT  of  Galwav.  the  snost  southerly  portion  of  the  province,  their  inde£itigabk 
mtsskuMury.  the  Re^.  J.  Godkin,  has  just  completed  an  extended  tour.  He  gives  i 
siMTowM  acronnt  of  the  state  of  the  people ;  but  deariy  shows  that,  by  nitahie 
afr^'ttCT.  the  gmrest  good  may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  He  visited  the  islands  oi 
Arrma.  and  had  an  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  people  there,  ^ 
hstt^ned  with  deep  interest  to  his  ministrations.  He  concludes  his  report  hfi^ 
tuariiag,  **  .Vn  able  man.  speaking  Irish,  stationed  in  Galway,  with  a  reader  or  tf* 
in  that  city ;  another  in  .\rTan ;  one  in  Connemara ;  and  one  in  Clare,  woaU  d» 
much  to  en!tx^tcn  \:^  dark  refion.**  WiD  the  churches  of  Britain  hear  thii»  v^ 
agt  cone  "*  to  the  >m\9  <A  x^  Voc^  i^nnsX  V^'t  T&a^t^  >"    The  Comadtlei  0<^ 
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their  earnest  appeal  to  the  firieads  of  the  Gospel,  and  ask  for  that  augmentation  of 
their  funds,  without  which,  much  as  they  desire  it,  they  dare  not  venture  on  this 
undertaking  which  Mr.  Godkin  presses  on  their  attention. 


COLONIAL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
The  Rev.  J.  Roafe  Appeal  for  more  vigoroue  efforU  in  Canada  Wett. 

Aftbr  an  account  of  operations  and  successes  throughout  the  provinces,  Mr. 
Roaf  concludes : — 

"  And  now,  ray  dear  brethren,  say  you  that  little  work  is  done  in  proportion  to 
the  liberality  of  our  churches,  and  the  zeal  of  our  society  at  home }  Tell  me  if 
there  is  another  department  of  the  efforts  of  our  body  where  the  same  amount  of 
expenditure  sets  a-going  more  labour,  or  produces  more  results  ?  Look  at  your 
Upper  Canada  expenditure,  about  JCIOO  annually,  and  then  remember  we  have 
thirty-two  brethren  in  the  field — are  annually  raising  above  £2,000  currency  in  the 
province  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel — have  already  above  £9,000  worth  of  chapel 
property,  nearly  all  paid  up — have  thirty  chapels,  and  four  about  to  be  commenced — 
have  two  students  about  to  go  forth  to  their  work,  and  two  ministers  coming  to 
join  us — have  seven  students  under  training — have,  in  miniature,  if  you  choose  to 
say  so,  all  the  institutions  and  apparatus  of  the  body  at  home,  and  then  say  if  the 
Lord  will  sanction  a  retrograde  movement  on  your  part,  or  even  a  hesitation  to  go 
forward  ?  My  dear  brother,  I  verily  believe  God  would  sustain  you  if  you  were  to 
plant  half-way,  between  me  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  another  corps  of  missionaries,  to  do  a 
work  like  that  which  is  going  on  at  either  end  'of  this  vast  province.  It  is  out  of 
my  power  to  give  you  a  return  of  church-members.  Sabbath -scholars,  &c.  in  our 
connexion  here ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  it  would  accord  with  the  more  external  pro- 
gress which  I  have  detailed.  I  am  mistaken  as  to  God's  ways,  if  you  would  not 
double  your  present  work  in  this  country  as  easily  as  you  do  now  what  is  going  on. 
Canada,  dear  Sir,  is  open  to  you  if  you  would  only  send  a  few  energetic,  active,  able 
men  to  take  possession  of  it ;  merely  pioue  men  will  not  do.  I  long  to  see  you 
begin  afresh.  The  British  are  now  a  colonising  people;  and  British  Christians 
should  regard  colonial  missions  as  a  part  of  their  *  calling*  or  vocation — more  so  even 
than  missions  to  the  heathen,  imperative  and  important  as  these  latter  confessedly 
are.  You  will  never  get  along — pardon  my  freedom — while  you  creep  along  the 
coast,  and  fear  to  put  out  into  the  depths  and  breadths  and  free  breezes.  Here  are 
we,  training  students  in  a  small  wooden  house  of  £21  a-year  rent ;  we  are  declining 
valuable  ministerial  help,  which  it  would  cost  but  a  trifle  to  secure — we  have  chapels 
standing  unused  because  we  cannot  obtain  a  few  pounds  per  annum  for  a  minister 
who  would  gather  souls  within  them — we  are  all  feeling  small  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  work  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  might  be  done  by  us.  Lord,  baptize  Com- 
mittee and  churches,  secretary,  agents,  and  ministers  with  thine  own  Spirit  !*' 


The  following  pastoral  letter  is  given  here  because  it  presents  in  a  very  interesting 
form  the  beginning  of  Christ's  work  in  a  new  Canadian  district.  The  devoted  mis- 
sionary and  pastor  by  whom  it  was  written,  the  Rev.  William  Clarke,  left  his  native 
land  for  Canada  in  1837  ;  and,  after  giving  about  six  years  of  devoted  and  successful 
labour  to  originate  and  carry  forward  to  stability  a  church  at  London,  Canada  West, 
he  resigned  that  station  to  an  efficient  successor,  the  Rev.  E.  Ebbs,  educated  at  the 
Toronto  Academy,  and  commenced  his  work  anew  at  Simcoe,  where  there  is  every 
prospect  of  like  success. 
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"  Simcoe,  Canada  West,  Janmmrp  5»  1845. 

"  To  the  church  of  Christ  of  the  Congregational  order  assembling  in  the  town  of 
Simcoe,  Canada  West : — 

"  My  beloved  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ, — As  your  affectionate  pastor,  placed 
over  you  in  the  providence  of  God,  and  by  your  own  voluntary  choice,  I  have  deemed 
it  proper  and  edifying  to  address  to  you  an  annual  epistle,  in  which  I  purpose  to 
review  the  dealings  of  God  towards  us,  and  to  give  you  some  idea  of  our  position. 

**  This  Christian  church  originated  in  the  labours  of  your  pastor,  who  removed 
from  London,  Canada  West,  to  this  neighbourhood  in  May,  1843.  It  was  orgaoiied 
on  the  10th  of  September  following,  when  sixteen  persons  voluntarily  agreed  to 
walk  together  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  next  day  the  chorch  exercised 
its  scriptural  right  of  choosing  its  own  '  bishop  and  deacons.'  The  choice  of  pastor 
fell  upon  myself.  The  deacons  elected  were  Robert  Gibbons  and  Joseph  Tilney, 
the  former  of  whom  had  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  church  of  the  same  order 
in  London,  Canada  West.  Here  commenced  the  nucleus  of  what  I  trust  will  prove 
a  holy,  influeutial,  numerous,  and  useful  band  of  devoted  Christians. 

**  A  short  time  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  church,  an  effort  was  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  meeting-house.  God  prospered  the  undertaking.  The  subscription 
list  amounted  to  about  1200  dollars,  and  the  pastor  pledged  himself  to  raise  400 
dollars  more.  Thus  encouraged,  a  building  committee  was  chosen  by  the  subscribers, 
and  in  dependence,  hope,  and  prayer,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  September  25th, 
1843.  January  5th,  three  additions  were  made  to  our  number,  two  by  letter,  and 
one  on  a  profession  of  faith.  At  this  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  hold 
special  meetings  for  the  revival  and  extension  of  rehgion  among  us,  the  members 
pledging  themselves  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  their  pastor  by  their  co-operation, 
influence,  and  prayers.  At  the  close  of  the  month  your  pastor,  favoured  with  the 
valuable  assistance  of  the  Rev.  T.  Baker,  commenced  a  series  of  continuous  meetings, 
upon  which  evidently  rested  the  influence  and  blessing  of  Heaven.  These  meetings 
were  continued  daily  for  three  weeks.  The  sermons  were  pointed  and  awakening. 
Many  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers.  About  thirty  pubhcly  professed  concern 
for  salvation,  and  at  the  following  church-meeting  twelve  were  proposed  for  church- 
fellowship.  The  meetings  were  peculiarly  useful  in  raising  the  tone  of  piety,  and 
promoting  a  holy  fraternal  feeling  among  the  members  of  the  church.  February  1st, 
two  members  were  received  by  letter,  and  one  on  a  profession  of  faith.  The  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  supper  on  the  following  Sabbath  was  particularly  solemn  and 
impressive.  The  protracted  meeting  having  commenced,  the  church  felt  its  responsi- 
bilities and  duties.  March  1st,  three  beloved  friends  were  received  by  letter  from 
the  Congregational  church,  London.  At  this  meeting  brother  Ells  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  the  deacon's  office.  April  7  th  was  a  high  day.  God  was  favourable  to 
our  Zion.  Sixteen  beloved  brethren  and  sisters  were  publicly  received  into  the 
church  at  the  Lord's  table.     On  this  Sabbath  truly  did  we  say, 

*  Often,  0  Sovereign  Lord,  renew 
The  wonders  of  this  day.' 

But  we  rejoiced  with  trembling,  and  received  our  beloved  friends  with  hope  and 
prayer  that  they  might  be  faithful  unto  death.  In  the  case  of  the  special  meetings, 
there  is  one  great  subject  of  regret, — that  so  many  of  those  who  then  came  forward 
to  the  anxious  seat,  have  returned  to  the  indifference,  formality,  and  worldliness  of 
former  days.  Oh  that  God  may  not  say  of  them, '  They  are  joined  to  idols,  let  them 
alone  !'  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  May,  a  Sabbath-school  was  commenced  among  ns. 
May  it  long  prove  a  blessing  to  the  church !  On  tliis  day  seven  more  dear  friends 
were  received  among  us,  two  by  letter  and  five  by  profession.     About   this  time  a 
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»-dass  was  formed  by  the  pastor,  the  average  namber  of  which  has  been  about 
«ii  young  ])ersons.  November  1st,  one  was  received  by  profession,  and  in  De- 
Nr»  one  by  letter.  Three  presented  testimonials  of  regular  church-membership, 
requested  occasional  communion  during  their  stay  in  Simcoe.  During  the  year, 
1  members  have  been  called  in  the  providence  of  God  to  remove  from  us.  We 
^  however,  that  these  dear  friends  will  be  preserved  as  the  called  and  faithful  of 

and  that  many  will  be  added  to  us  who  shall  honourably  and  consistently  fiU 
beir  places.  The  total  number  received  into  the  church  is  forty-six ;  removed, 
a;  leaving  thirty-nine,  and  three  occasional  communicants  ;  thirty  received 
ag  the  past  year. 

During  the  year,  your  house  of  worship  has  been  advancing,  and  through  the 
I  hand  of  the  Lord  being  upon  us,  has  now  arrived  nearly  at  its  completion.  On 
L&th  inst.  it  is  purposed  to  open  it  for  Divine  worship.  Oh,  may  it  be  said, 
9  and  that  man  was  bom  there!'  This  has  engaged  a  large  share  of  your 
31^8  attention.  He  has  taken  two  tours  of  four  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a,  as  the  result  of  which  he  has  paid  into  the  bands  of  yoiur  treasurer  in  cash 
dollars,  besides  a  set  of  lamps  to  the  value  of  25  dollars,  and  a  bell  to  the  value 
20  dollars, — making  a  total  of  625  dollars.  In  the  month  of  July,  it  was  resolved 
rect  a  vestry  at  the  back  of  the  church,  the  members  generally  promising  theur 
ribotions  and  aid.  This  room,  which  is  sixteen  feet  by  twenty-four,  has  been 
t,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  your  convenience  and  use,  and  for  the  glory  of  God. 
ddition  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  the  communion-service,  which  was  received 
B  time  since  fit>m  Montreal,  is  nearly  paid  for,  a  few  dollars  only  remaining. 
ily,  as  a  church,  it  becomes  us  to  be  thankful ;  and  let  us,  on  this  first  Sabbath 
le  year,  and  around  the  table  of  our  beloved  Lord,  feel  our  obligations.  Come, 
let  us  take  a  stone,  and  inscribe  on  it  *  Ebenbzer,'  for  '  hitherto  the  Lord  hath 
Bdus.' 

knd  let  our  gratitude  be  succeeded  by  all  the  gratifying  evidences  of  a  lively 
ittent,  and  devoted  walk.  Let  us  give  the  most  decisive  proof  that  we  left  the 
i  before  we  joined  the  church.  Let  us  declare  plainly  that  this  is  not  our  rest, 
our  home  is  in  the  skies.  Let  us  do  this  by  diligently  attending  the  means  of 
s ;  not  only  the  public  ministry  of  the  word,  which  ought  especially  to  be  ob- 
d  on  the  opening  of  our  church,  but  the  meetings  for  prayer  and  church 
leta.  Thus  will  you  promote  your  owu  edification,  hold  up  the  hands  of  your 
ir,  and  fulfil  the  holy  and  sublime  purposes  of  your  church-organisation,  which 
he  perpetuation  and  extension  of  the  religion  of  the  cross, 
fhere  is  another  subject  to  which  I  would  affectionately  beg  your  serious  atten- 

It  is  the  duty  of  aiming  to  support  your  own  pastor.  It  must  not  be  concealed 
this  has  been  done  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society.  That 
ity  sent  you  a  minister,  and  has  generously  given  you  its  aid ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
continue  to  do  so,  so  long  as  it  is  really  needed.  But  for  your  own  honour,  and 
cUef  of  the  Society,  now  embarrassed  with  debt,  you  will  feel  it  your  duty  and 
«8t  to  become  less  and  less  dependent  ever>'  year.  I  make  no  complaint.  The 
sty  does  not  complain ;  for,  considering  your  infantile  state,  and  your  subscrip- 

for  your  building,  and  other  objects,  you  have  done  nobly ;  but,  brethren, 
pregationa]  churches  are  called  Independent  churches,  and  I  ask  you  to  aim  at 
ndependence  of  the  Home  Society. 

Brethren,  accept  my  wishes  for  your  individual  and  collective  prosperity.  May 
be  presented  faultless  before  the  throne  of  God  with  joy,  washed  and  sanctified 
med  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ! — I  am,  your  affectionate  pastor, 

"William  Claakb." 
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AM>  VALES. 


tf  1^  Una  viD  take  pbce  u  Miachntrr,  on 
■nr  Tbscsosf.  1^  Uik.  ISc^  and  l€tk  djiji  of  October  nexL 
T^   C^mrnira^ff   ic  aic  Tnus.  »  TnwH  to  keep  tbae  ■■tifiprtcd  pncndiigi 
ynmiiwnr;-  iour  ^ue   Tvirnig  «f  :ic  iaemdi  «f  the  Uuob.    FonBcr  autumnal 

and  it  B  desired  to  ro- 
ne place  of  meeting 
best  ooiDttdt.    Tliere  tuot 
iliaaiiuB  of  euatj,  satvity,  nd 
vith  expaasie  dwity,  a 
Aficshy,  jet  of  their  kope. 

lucB  ia  Ifaacberter,  ii 
aad  ptepantioas  for  tiie  (K- 
ix  is  tt  ygfjcsit  pioposed— — 
a  |«blbc  neesagfor  pnjcr  aad  aoitahie  addrewioi 

2.  Tr  senrc  ;3rs  enarr  laaacac  teanaBS^  «f  aboo  fre  hooi  eadi,  for  tbe  coi- 
K  mwrsBC  nirnnrsi  atfrttjic  the  gesexal  atciats  aad  prosperity  of  tbe 
aar^Bk.  acnaoKcd  ^  waatm  p^>en  pteyaied  far  that  pnrpoie. 
Tbsm  nmmic  jenaneajra  'u-  ^  h^  cm.  the  TneMiaT,  Wcdnesdaj,  aad  Thnxtk! 

K  C«K  ais  c^qmip  af  i^  saa»  i^sre  dijs  to  obtain  pdUic  naeetings.  That « 
aif  TucfiOBT  fwsjxc  f;r  fsonacxB  a:  Ine, — fins,  popular  or  general ;  secoBd^iniiiii- 
-ienxL  z  -airL  Tis^ter  wrciir  AZscabcB.  On  each  topic  a  short  paper  to  be  read,  aad 
«  isnctf  zTKOxciaK  ^^  ^  je^i^viwd.  TVe  neecing  on  VTcdneKlay  ereaing  to  be  ia 
iLvmr  IC  Srcatt  '«*-^**^-«*>*  7\us  ca  Thsndaj  ewaung  to  be  a  poblic  neetia^  of  tbe 
ITumt  j^eiiL  w  ks  5rr;l  cf*^  ^  pnftoples.  objects,  and  claims. 

Tbr  C^imuuae*'  fSKnx  Vv:  miwe  its  bboon  and  prajcn  to  seone  a  piuapeiooi 
]u«3v  a:  Mnni^nsis'.  vsh  hopes  of  checiinf  resahs :  and  fdllj  anticipates  tbe 
AT-2XL  :%wifierKaciL  cf  sasy-  tried  Mad  bonoored  brethren  in  efforta  which  Mit 
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ADDRESS  or  THE  DISSEXTIXG  DEPUTIES 
ro  rax  vixisTEas  or  mia  scttkal  coNcaECATiosts,  with  otbee  mvisnu 

WITnnC  WK.%  WJUESTT  THE  QCEEX'S  IK>MIMOKS. 

Belotea  Pastoes  axp  FEIE3SDS, — TouT  eandid  and  prayerfnl  attention  isiante' 
to  this  addressw  Toocwfei^  &t»&  a  body  vhicb.  though  composed  of  classes  sosDCvbit 
d2Tersi£«d  -a  rwtice,  is  yet  c«»  with  yourseWes  in  the  main  prineiples  of  Proteitttt 
Noo«v«i£>T3dty.  aiad  is  the  ei^ciTmeat  of  rights  vhich  they  deaire  to  transmit  oaiB- 
pairoi  tv>  their  latest  posterity. 

SufRrr  us  in  our  colkctiTe  cspacity  to  put  you  in  mind  that  the  mommt  is  mini 
vhen  iM  &ithful  man  should  sleep  at  his  post, — and  when  neutrality  ia  anfiithfid- 
ness : — for  if  he  be  not  unccxsingiy  Tigilant,  the  **  strong  man  armed**  wiD  fad  tbit 
'*  a  strongei  than  he**  has  come  upon  lum  before  he  is  aware,  and,  ditestiK ik^^^ 
the  annovr  nheietn  be  trntted^^vtil^with  as  much  impunity  aa  lirpwaa,  lanoe  his 
ftom  his  wuBted  Iktcdom  to  a  Vun^ay  aa  x<XiSBPa8aw%  nkVwyJaaa. 
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The  measures  in  progress  tend  to  impart  animation  and  succour  to  that  embodi- 
lent  of  errors  which  constitutes,  in  our  belief, — that  system  which  we  are  told  the 
ord  himself  shall  eventually  *'  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall 
Mtroj  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming." 

Apart  from  those  other  strenuous  efforts  which  are  being  made  in  your  name  and 
I  your  behalf^  to  obstruct  the  widening  and  strengthening  of  that  constant  source  of 
ttiona]  discord — state  interference  with  religion — by  which  its  free  and  undefiled 
»urse  Lb  impeded ;  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  solicit  your  concurrence  in  another 
ode  of  stanming  the  evil  we  so  earnestly  deprecate. 

The  anniversary  of  a  day — ^a  Sunday — is  approaching,  doubly  memorable  in  the 
looids  of  turpitude  and  all  imrighteousness.  We  suggest  to  you,  therefore,  most 
•peetfully,  that  occasion  be  taken  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  refresh  the  memories 
*  those  who,  with  ourselves,  esteem  it  their  honour  and  glory  to  have  borne,  and  to 
intinue  to  bear,  the  appellation  of  *'  Protestant,"  upon  the  great  distinctive  principles 
hich  that  name  imports ;  and  not  the  less,  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  rising 
enermtion,  on  the  ensuing  24th  of  August,  which,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  this 
ear  of  peril,  falls  upon  a  Sunday,  sentiments  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  precepts 
Dnceming  injuries  and  the  forgiveness  of  them. 

In  the  massacre  of  Paris,  begun  on  the  eve  of  Bartholomew's-day,  Sunday,  August 
kh,  1572,  was  seen,  according  to  Hume,  'Hhe  result  of  that  general  conspiracy 
»rmed  for  the  extermination  of  the  Protestants,"  when,  says  an  early  authority, 
above  a  myriad  of  Hugonots"  were  miserably  butchered  in  that  city  alone. 

And  are  not  the  signs  of  our  times  awfully  portentous  ?  Shall  we  not  heed  the 
amings  presented  by  events  even  now  passing  in  Switzerland,  in  Germany,  and  in 
'ranee,  and  far  off  in  Polynesia  ?  These  events  call  aloud  for  special  notice,  in  cir- 
omstances  when  our  fears  are  being  awakened  by  the  movements  of  enemies  alike 
adoring  and  implacable ! 

Moreover,  are  we  not  beset  by  foes  whose  aim  is  to  ensnare  us  and  our  countrymen 
fter  another  manner ;  to  reduce  us  to  mere  machines  in  body  and  mind,  by  the 
Igours  of  cunningly-devised  forms  and  frivolous  ceremonies?  It  was  not  enough,  it 
bould  seem,  that  had  been  done  to  signalise  Bartholomew's-day,  but  this  day  was 
gain  selected — a  Sunday  too — in  the  year  1662,  to  perpetrate  that  other  deed,  when, 
eeording  to  the  chief  historian  of  that  event,  **  more  than  two  thousand"  ministers 
1  England  and  Wales,  were  driven  from  their  charges  and  deprived  of  their  liveli- 
oods,  rather  than  barter  their  consciences,  and  betray  the  sacred  interests  of  their 
locks! 

Under  the  sense  of  the  deep  and  lasting  impression  these  facts  and  sentiments  have 
roduced  in  us,  we  submit  to  your  consideration  the  following  resolution,  passed  at 
be  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Deputies,  December  27th,  1814,  John  Remington 
fills,  Esq.  in  the  chair: — 

**  That  it  be  a  respectful  recommendation  from  this  body  to  the  Dissenting  Minis- 
ers  in  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the  empire,  to  preach  a  Sermon  on  or  near  to 
►L  Bartholomew's  Day  next,  August  24th,  commemorative  of  the  principles  of  Dis- 
ent ;  and  that  the  Deputies  be  requested  to  use  their  influence  in  seeing  this  resolu- 
ion  carried  into  effect,  and  to  procure  either  a  public  or  private  collection  in  aid  of 
he  funds  of  this  deputation." 

The  Deputies  have  no  selfish  ends  in  soliciting  your  aid ;  they  have  not  only  be- 
towed  their  energies  efficiently,  but  have  disbursed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body 
if  Nonconformists,  to  go  no  further  back  than  the  year  1826,  and  ending  with  the 
rear  1844,  no  less  than  £12,824;  towards  which,  only  £1,360  were  contributed  from 
be  funds  of  kindred  societies,  and  but  £245  received  from  churches  and  individuals 
leyond  the  limits  prescribed  as  "  within  twelve  miles  of  London." 

That  so  large  a  sum,  unequalled,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  the  capabilities  of  any 
illier  society  of  a  like  nature,  has  been  expended  in  protecting,  and  happily  in  ex- 
ending  the  **  civil  rights"  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  need  not  excite  unusual  notice, 
fhen  it  is  considered  that,  in  the  period  named,  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ition  Acts  was  procured  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  this  body,  instituted  for 
hat  pnrpose,  in  the  year  1732  ;  and  which  body  has  continued,  unostentatiously,  but 
not  ihe  less  successfully,  to  pursue  its  objects  by  addressing  the  Crown,  petitioning 
PkiUament,  memorialising  the  Government,  procuring  the  delivery  and  the  circula- 
lion  of  lectures;  publishing  resolutions  and  addresses;  and  also  by  obta\i\\w^\3D>ft 
Ifairiage  and  Kegistntion  Acts,  besides  judgments  of  couxXa  «i  \a:<N  Vii  inaNXKt% 
jr.  #.  VOL,  IX,  4  M 
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affecting  the  rights  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  in  other  ways  aiding  and  protectiiig 
the  feeble  against  the  strong. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  interests  of  those  to  whom  this  appeal  is  addressed, 
have  formerly  been  directly  benefited,  and  are  at  the  present  time  most  weightily 
concerned.  But  without  replenished  funds,  similar  benefits  are  not  likely  to  be 
obtained ;  and  consequently,  the  reputation  which  this  representative  body  has  ac- 
quired, will  be  lowered,  and  that  vigilance  and  efiScient  protection  which  have  been 
hitherto  enjoyed  will  be  diminished  at  a  time  when  they  are  increasingly  required. 

From  all  these  premises  we  trust,  beloved  friends,  that  you  will  be  induced  to 
preach  upon  the  occasion  mentioned ;  and  we  recommend  that  contributions,  made 
by  yourselves  and  friends,  be  transmitted  by  Bankers'  or  Post-oifice  orders, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  or  in  any  more  convenient  way ;  and  they  will  be  duly 
acknowledged. 

Yours,  with  every  testimony  of  respectful  regard, 
John  Remington  Mills,  Chairmtm, 
Thomas  Pewtress,  Deputy  Chaimum, 
Hull  Terrell,  Secretary. 

30,  Basinyhall  Street,  London,  June  \th,  1845. 
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News  has  reached  this  country  during  the  past  month  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  world.  Much  of  it  is  humiliating  and  afflictive ;  scenes  of  calamity  and  violence, 
treacher)'  and  bloodshed,  have  been  witnessed  in  many  lands,  "  because  of  the 
wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein,  and  as  the  fruit  of  their  doings." 

From  the  Pacific,  we  learn  that  our  once  hopeful  colony  in  New  Zealand^  by  the 
scandalous  and  wanton  neglect  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  by  the  feeble  administration 
of  the  governor,  has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  natives,  encouraged 
by  the  evidence  of  our  weakness,  have  attacked  and  burned  the  town  of  Kokorarira, 
broken  the  English  flag-staff,  and  dishonoured  our  flag.  That  a  battle  had  been 
fought  in  which  about  twenty  colonists,  and  one  hundred  of  the  natives  were 
killed  or  wouncfed. 

The  behaviour  of  the  French  in  Tahiti  is  still  insolent  towards  British  officers, 
and  oppressive  to  poor  Pomare  and  her  loyal  people.  Information  has  indeed  been 
received  at  the  Mission  House  of  the  seizure  of  the  island  to  which  the  Queen  had 
fled,  but  the  particulars  have  not  yet  been  published. 

In  the  East  some  gleams  of  light  and  hope  have  appeared  amidst  pagan  darkness. 
The  Emperor  of  China  has  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  first  translated  for  general 
use  by  our  lamented  brethren  Drs.  Morrison  and  Milne,  and  has  issued  an  edict 
permitting  their  introduction  into  the  five  ports  named  in  the  treaty  with  EngUnd, 
and  from  which  doubtless  they  will  find  their  way  into  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

A  sin  and  a  reproach  have  been  happily  removed  from  our  nation,  by  the  orden 
of  Lord  Stanley  sent  out  to  Ceylon  forbidding  the  British  Governor  to  exhibit  the 
stupid  relic  of  Buddha's  tooth,  or  to  retain  in  his  custody  the  keys  of  the  shrine ; 
no  longer  to  join  in  the  religious  processions  of  the  people,  nor  to  appoint  their 
chief  priests,  as  aforetime,  but  to  leave  all  these  abominations  to  be  managed  bj  a 
committee  of  Buddhist  priests  and  laymen. 

In  America  there  are  also  events  transpiring  of  painful  interest.  The  government 
of  Mexico  proposed  to  make  peace  with  Teras  and  to  recognise  its  independence,  if 
the  Texans  would  maintain  their  separate  national  existence.  This  overture  the 
extraordinary  Congress  of  Texas  has  refused  to  accept ;  and  on  June  18,  19,  voted 
their  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  applied  to  their  President  for  troops  to 
defend  them,  which  were  already  on  the  frontier,  to  resist  any  attacks  on  this  new- 
bom  sister  of  the  federal  states.  The  Mexicans  vrill  be  indignant,  and  probably 
appeal  to  arms ;  but  the  poverty  and  distractions  of  their  government,  their  great 
distance  from  the  scene  of  affairs,  together  with  the  advanced  state  of  the  seatoi^ 
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and  the  overflow  of  the  river  Neuces,  that  has  flooded  the  country  throagh  which 
their  army  would  have  to  pass,  render  it  highly  improhahle  that  war  will  arise, 
thoogh  both  France  and  England,  and  indeed  the  friends  of  humanity  throughout 
the  world,  must  regret  this  consummation  of  the  crafty  policy  of  slave-holding 
Anericans. 

Ib  Eoitem  Canada,  Quebec,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  colony,  has,  within  the 
ilM»t  space  of  one  month  been  visited  by  two  dreadful  conflagrations,  so  extensive 
that,  should  another  occur,  Quebec  would  be  blotted  from  the  list  of  cities.  The 
te  happened  on  the  28th  of  May,  when  one-third  of  the  place,  and  that  the  most 
POpBloua,  was  destroyed.  1650  houses  were  reduced  to  ruin,  covering  a  space  one 
n3e  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  left  12,000  people  without  a  home. 
On  that  day  month,  strange  to  say,  a  second  fire  broke  out  in  another  quarter  of  the 
at]r,  raged  through  30  streets,  burned  1300  houses,  and  left  6000  more  of  the 
"^^■•hitants  without  a  shelter.  They  were  so  paralysed  by  terror  at  this  second 
c*l>nuty,  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  the  ravages  of  the  cruel  element,  and  its  progress 
18  stayed  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  military.  Subscriptions  for  their  relief  have 
coounenced  in  London,  and  we  hope  may  be  extended  to  all  the  towns  of  the  empire. 

AraicA  has  been  troubled  on  both  sides ;  in  the  south  by  some  insurrectionary 
■Wfements  by  the  Boors ;  and  in  the  north,  at  Algeria  by  the  French  troops  under  the 
woniand  of  Col.  Pellissier,  who  have  perpetrated  one  of  the  grossest  acts  of  fiendish 
**™wi«m,  that  ever  disgraced  the  history  of  mankind.  The  Arab  tribe  of  Ouled 
■"**•  had  successfully  resisted  the  invasion  of  the  French,  till  driven  into  their 
iBMntain  fastnesses,  they  thought  themselves  secure  in  their  huge  caverns.  But  no ! 
^^  infernal  ingenuity,  faggots  were  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  caves,  and  500 
^^^1  Women,  and  children  were  stifled,  or  roasted  alive,  amidst  cries  that  might 
"'*^  pierced  the  rocks,  but  did  not  move  the  stony  heart  of  tliis  slaughterman  of  his 
1^«.  It  is  due  to  France  to  say,  that  this  massacre  has  excited  universal  execra- 
'"***~"but  why  do  the  French  people  continue  to  sacrifice  their  wealth  and  their 
^^^^^y  on  such  a  hopeless  enterprise  ? 

"^  Turkish  Empire  continues  to  be  the  theatre  of  strange  scenes,  all  admoni- 
^  of  its  rapidly  approaching  fall. 

"Hie  Grand  Duke  Constantine  has  recently  visited  Constantinople,  and  has 
•^tt  permitted  to  enter  mosques,  hitherto  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  "  infidels."  On 
111  going  into  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  crowds  of  Greeks  rushed  in,  and  actually 
blew  the  duke  down  by  their  violence.  Their  joy  was  frantic  on  finding  themselves 
^cre,  and  they  kissed  the  pavement  and  the  oldest  parts  of  the  edifice  with  super- 
itfoos  eagerness.  The  mosque  of  Eyoub,  which  is  accounted  "  the  holiest  of  all/' 
It  also  accessible  to  the  Rmsian  Constantine  ! 

Smyrna,  one  of  the  roost  thriving  cities  of  the  empire,  has  suffered  from  the 
jiimty  of  fire.  Four  thousand  houses,  with  mosques,  churches,  convents,  and  hos- 
tabyhave  been  laid  waste,  and  5000  people  are  said  to  be  without  a  dwelling-place. 
In  Stria,  the  conflict  between  the  Druses  and  Maronites  has  somewhat  abated, 
t  not  till  100  viUages  and  17  convents  have  been  burned  to  the  ground;  and 
,000  Christians,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  encamped  near  Be}Tout,  in  the 
»st  frightful  state  of  destitution.  The  armistice  between  the  chiefs  only  extends 
one  district,  and  the  allied  powers  will  be  compelled  to  interfere,  if  the  Turkish 
fcrnment  continue  to  prove  their  imbecility  by  permitting  these  fanatical  barba- 
ies  to  continue. 

k  concordat  has  been  concluded  by  the  government  of  Spain  with  the  court  of 
M0^  wUch  provides,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  Catholic  religion  shall  be 
ikuhfify  and  fir  ever  professed  in  the  dominions  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  that 
i.Udiopt  tbdl  have  the  eseluthe  right  of  watching  o^er  ihe  edwciXVm.  ti  ^^^ 
M IB /MiMrc  schools;  that  ejusting  monasteriea  and  conNenU  itoaSiVYie  vfitwr^^ 
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and  the  suppressed  ones  restored.  The  qaeen-mother  is  said  to  intrigue  itill  in 
fiiTOur  of  her  daughter's  marriage  to  the  son  of  Don  Carlos,  and  a  growing  spirit 
of  hostility  to  England  is  cherished  by  her  and  her  partisans. 

Even  in  Italy,  railroads  are  projected,  and  it  is  reported  in  the  joumik,  that  in 
Engluh  company  have  engaged  to  lay  one  down,  in  the  states  of  the  pope,  for  i 
title  of  fifty  years ;  and  have  further  engaged  to  complete  the  erection  of  the  &mooi 
church  of  St.  Paul ;  and,  we  blush  to  pen  it,  to  pay  50,000  scudi  to  the  college 
de  Propaganda  Fide  I     Good  English  Proteatantt  truly  ! 

The  Jesuits  are  now  established  in  Switzerland^  or  rather  at  Lucerne;  but  the 
public  mind  throughout  the  cantons  is  in  a  most  excited  state,  which  iinot  a  little 
increased  by  the  assassination  or  suicide  of  M.  J.  Leu  D'Ebussol,  a  member  of  the 
grand  council,  a  man  held  in  universal  estimation. 

In  France  the  opponents  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  have  been  more  succeisfQl. 
M.  Rossi's  mission  to  Rome  influenced  either  the  mind  of  the  Pope,  or  of  the 
Superior  of  the  Order,  so  that  their  twenty-two  establishments  and  chapels  in  thit 
country  are  to  be  immediately  suppressed.  The  liberals  of  France  appear  to  bold 
them  in  great  abhorrence.  "  Give  me,"  exclaimed  M.  Thiers,  *'  give  me  the 
Jesuits,  and  I  will  guarantee  you  a  Voltaire."  Railroads  are  rapidly  adTandng 
throughout  France,  and  mainly  through  British  wealth,  enterprise,  and  akill.  The 
day,  perhaps,  is  not  very  remote,  when  along  these  iron  roads  French  legiou  may 
hasten  to  the  coast  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  our  own  shores,  and  repay  with 
interest  those  patriotic  capitalists,  who,  for  the  sake  of  pelf,  thus  increased  the 
power  of  France  to  do  us  mischief  exceedingly. 

On  our  affairs  at  Home  we  have  little  space  and  less  inclination  to  make  miij 
remarks. 

The  Parliament  continues  its  tedious  session,  that  will  be  scarcely  memorable  fir 
anything  but  evil  doing.  Whilst  the  debates  on  the  Irish  College  and  Scotch  Usi- 
versities  Bills,  and  on  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand,  &c.,  have  doubtless  increased  the 
disgust  of  all  honest  minds  at  the  utter  want  of  principle  which  her  Migeitf's 
advisers  unblnshingly  display. 

In  Ireland  a  fight  between  two  factions  and  the  police  near  Cork,  and  a  vf^ 
between  the  Orangemen  and  Roman  Catholics  of  Armagh,  are  symptoms  of  the 
unaltered,  wc  had  almost  said  unalterable,  state  of  the  island.  The  sop  fv  M^* 
nooth,  and  the  hope  of  endowment  for  all  the  priests  of  Ireland,  have  not  cheeked 
O'ConneU  and  the  Repeal  agitation,  which,  we  fear,  whether  triumphant  or  defieatc^ 
will  end  in  an  appeal  to  arms  that  may  supply  another  dark  and  bloody  chapter  ifl 
the  history  of  that  extraordinary  people. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

It  is  probably  known  by  most  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  that  its  Editor  htf 
been  attacked  in  no  measured  terms  in  the  Patriot^  Noncon/ormiitf  and  MtrKOf 
Advertiser  newspapers,  and  in  the  pages  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  for  the  covrie  he 
took  as  one  of  the  Deputation  sent  from  London  to  attend  the  Anti-Mayiooth 
Conference  in  Dublin,  in  the  beginning  of  last  June.  His  private  firiends  asnK 
him  that  he  ought  to  reply  to  these  animadversions,  and  some  have  suggested  thi 
it  should  be  done  in  these  pages. 

As,  however,  he  conducts  this  periodical  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  wkok 
denomination,  he  does  not  wish  to  commit  the  journal  of  the  Cosgregitioul 
churches  to  the  defence  of  his  conduct  in  anything  beyond  his  editofiil  bboss* 
He  avails  himself,  however,  of  this  postscript  to  announce  that  he  hat  ii  the  etffM 
of  preparation  a  p&mpb\et,iv\)LV^\ist  \)«^^«^^  ^vrCi^^^dlcate  hii  own  coBihifti  wd 
ikrw)  9ome  Ught  on  that  of  others. 
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ii  love.  The  ordinary  coarse  of  his  providence,  and  the  ordi- 
ipensation  of  his  grace,  are  constantly  revealing  that  love ;  and 
^  that  he  careth  for  us.  As  it  is  from  the  daily  and  habitual 
t  of  the  earthly  parent,  that  the  observant  child  derives  his 
;  impressions  of  that  parent's  sincere  and  affectionate  regard ;  so 
le  daily  and  habitutd  support,  and  bounty,  and  grace  of  our 
who  is  in  heaven,  that  must  inspire  us  with  that  staid  and 
t  confidence,  which  is  at  once  our  safeguard  and  our  joy.  But 
is  intercourse  with  his  family,  there  are  times  when  a  parent's 
n  beams  in  his  countenance  with  unwonted  radiance,  thrills  in 
es  with  unwonted  power,  and  speaks  in  his  acts  with  unwonted 
1,  calling  forth  in  the  bosoms  of  his  household  a  stronger 
ive  love,  and  awakening  thoughts  of  endearments,  and  creating 
IS  of  pleasure,  the  memory  of  which  can  never  depart,  and  the 
}f  which  can  never  cease  to  be  felt : — so  in  Gk>d*B  dealings  with 
there  seasons,  when  he  unveils  his  glory  to  our  minds  in  an 
I  manner ;  and  shows  us  tokens  for  good ; — not,  we  know,  in 
ke  those  he  gave  to  Jacob  at  Peniel,  and  to  Moses  in  Horeb ;  yet 
,  it  peculiar,  and  as  much  adapted  to  establish  our  confidence 
me  our  hearts. 

diy  of  trouble  is  one  of  the  seasons  of  these  his  choicer  mani- 
na.  It  has  been  in  every  age  of  his  church,  and  to  ten  thou- 
f  bis  people.  And  if  some,  when  tried,  have  been  offended ; 
have  counted  all  joy  the  correction  of  their  Father's  hand, 
I  then  he  has  drawn  very  near  unto  them,  to  comfort  them,  and 
lem  his  face.  Neither  the  moment,  however,  nor  the  manner  of 
Mtring  are  [selected  at  random.  He  oomes  at  the  most  appro- 
faM,  and  speaks  in  the  most  appropriate  iray.    li«*\%  n^  V^itA 
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father,  inddging  selfish  and  petulant  children,  and  by  that  indulgence 
aiding  them  in  their  ruin.  He  waits  for  the  season  when  his  favoon 
will  be  prized ;  and  the  gifts  that  he  bestows  in  that  moment,  are  thoee 
which  will  contribute  to  their  greatest  good.  How  often,  alas!  do  we 
indulge  the  vainest  wishes,  sport  with  wild  and  foolish  imaginatioDi, 
and  persist  in  saying  in  our  hearts,  ''  If  Gk>d  would  but  reino?e  tkit 
from  our  path,  or  take  that  out  of  our  cup ;  if  he  would  but  bestow 
such  and  such  a  blessing  upon  us,  or  put  us  in  such  and  such  a  condi- 
tion, we  should  be  content ;  and  our  lot,  though  painful,  we  woald 
cheerfully  bear  I*'  But  such  reflections  are  carnal  and  ignonmt ;  he 
cannot  act  in  our  favour  till  we  lay  them  aside ;  toe  oursehei  delay  hii 
appearing ;  and  it  is  not  until  our  ''  soul  is  as  a  weaned  child,"  thus 
taught  ''  to  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts  ;*'  it  is  not  until  we  hiTC 
resigned,  like  the  Hebrew  youths,  all  earthly  possessions  and  human 
favour,  that  the  form  of  the  Son  of  man  will  visit  us  in  the  fumaee, 
and  those  high,  those  rich,  those  spiritual  communications  will  be 
made  to  us,  to  fit  us  for  which,  we  were  bound  and  cast  into  the  fire* 
Yes,  these  are  what  we  need ;  their  value  is  beyond  all  price,  and 
should  all  other  things  be  withheld,  and  these  bestowed,  oar  lot  will 
be  blessed  above  that  of  earth's  most  favoured  sons.  And  the  day  of 
trouble  is  the  time  which  Gk>d  f^quently  selects  to  manifest  hinudf 
unto  his  saints ;  to  perfect  their  character  here,  and  to  fit  them  for 
glory.  We  will  specify  a  few  of  the  forms  in  which  he  thus  appear^ 
and  converts  the  hour  of  trial  into  a  time  of  rejoicing. 

I.  It  is  then,  that  God  frequently  affords  to  the  believer  such  a  nev' 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  take  away  sin,  and  of  the  per- 
fection of  his  justifying  righteousness  as  prevails  over  all  his  aonow^ 
and  diffuses  through  his  soul  unutterable  peace.     It  may  be  true  thifc 
some,  although  they  see,  believe  not,  and  therefore  fail  to  be  comforted^ 
but  a  principal  reason  why  many  are  strangers  to  the  blessedness  of  ^ 
justified  state,  is  to  be  found  in  the  indistinctness  of  their  perceptions 
of  the  great  object  of  faith ;    and  generally,  if  we  looked  at,  if  ^^ 
apprehended  the  glory  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour /rom  «ii,  our  peace  wouH- 
be  sweet,  profound,  and  enduring.     By  every  Christian,  and  at  an^ 
time,  this  state  is  attainable,  for  he  is  our  peace.     We  have  boldnem^ 
full  permission^  granted  unto  us,  entire  freedom  to  enter  into  the  holici^ 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  in  ihtfull  assurance  of  faith.     Bat  in  the  ordi:^ 
nary  course  of  our  Christian  life,  the  things  that  are  seen  on  the 
hand,  make  so  deep  an  impression  upon  us ;    and  on  the  other, 
attention  is  so  much  engaged  by  speculative,  and  often  by  sabordiiiat^ 
topics,  that  it  is  but  seldom  we  collect  the  powers  of  our  spiritav* 
vision,  and  concentrate  them  on  the  cross,  with  that  directneM  tt^ 
force  which  are  necessary  to  bring  into  our  bosom  all  the  eoosMi/i^ 
of  the  Gk)spe\.    TVift  ^^ml  of  God  withholds  what  we  do  not  vitk 
becoming  eameatneaa  nedc..   ^^1  vql^Ss^  ^^  x&sist^  ^  oar  hlher  w^ 
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in  hetveD,  that  though  we  are  guilty  before  him  in  this,  he  would 
us  of  our  inattention.  He  subjects  us  to  trial,  he  lays  waste  our 
^asant  things,  he  afflicts  us  sore ;  varied  and  painful  may  be  our 
sntal  exercises ;  clouds  and  darkness,  fear  and  doubt  may  long  pre- 
il,  bat  the  soul  is  inclined  now  to  turn  to  God  alone,  and  direct  its 
oughts  to  the  first  and  greatest  truth  of  the  glorious  Gospel :  ''  Thou 
lalt  caU  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins ;" 
Tlie  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  ;**  ''  By  the 
eeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified  ;*'  ''  He  is  able  to  save  to 
He  uttermost ;"  "  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God, 
iurougb  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  By  the  gracious  operations  of  the 
XTue  Spirit,  the  troubled  saint,  under  a  deep  sense  of  sinfulness  and 
pnlt,  is  led  to  think  more  intently  on  such  passages  as  these.  The 
l^ory  of  the  Redeemer's  person,  the  perfection  of  his  atoning  sacrifice, 
Itt  virtue,  the  efficacy  of  his  precious  blood  ;  the  certainty  there  is  that 
!he  chief  of  sinners  may  be  saved,  and  every  sin  of  every  transgressor 
bt  comes  to  God  through  him  shall  be  blotted  out,  arising  from  the 
^  that  it  is  Christ  that  died ;  are  seen  with  a  clearness,  he  had  never 
i^^enced,  and  laid  hold  of  with  a  grasp  he  had  never  taken.  For  a 
^  period  he  had  believed  these  truths,  aud  drawn  from  them  his 
^^f  consolation  ;  yet  often,  the  object  of  his  faith  was  partially  hidden, 
^  his  vision  at  times  comparatively  dim,  whilst  in  his  affliction,  per- 
^M)  darkness  and  doubt  have  almost  veiled  his  mind.  But  he  who  in 
^e  had  been  chastening  him,  heard  his  groaning,  and  at  the  set  time 
W**red  for  his  deliverance.  Christ — the  Saviour  Christ,  is  revealed 
^  Aim ;  the  distance  is  diminished,  the  veil  is  removed ;  he  beholds 
«•  lAmb  of  God, — he  sees  his  cross,  he  experiences  its  saving  virtue  ; 
^  the  effect  of  looking  on  Jesus  is  as  though  he  heard  a  voice  from 
*•  celestial  glory,  saying  unto  him,  "  Thy  sins  which  are  many" — all 
ky  sin*.-."  are  forgiven  thee." 

**  No  condemnation  now, 
Christ  and  my  soul  are  one." 

^  who  can  describe  the  happy  state  of  that  sufferer's  mind,  who  is 
^^  enabled,  by  grace  through  faith,  to  see  Jesus?  At  the  very 
*^ent  that  his  cup  was  running  over  with  sorrow,  he  finds  himself 
^ding  before  the  holy  Lord  God  pardoned,  accepted,  justified  ;  and 
'^  his  frame  is  being  shattered  and  broken  down  by  the  weight  of 
"*  Rubles,  his  inward  peace  is  unutterably  sweet ;  his  joy  is  full, 
"*  stranger  cannot  intermeddle  with  it ;  for  the  time  his  pains  are 
^K  he  is  almost  in  heaven.  It  is  true  that  such  visions  and  such 
"'^'^s  cannot  long  continue  in  all  their  intensity,  yet  are  they  not 
^  ttal  (HT  valuable  ;  and  if  many  servants  of  God  may  not  have  expe- 
^''l^  them  with  great  power ;  in  others  they  have  resulted,  not  (tQxn 
***tidsm,  but  ftrom  a  true  and  enlightened  Mih. 
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But  does  not  this  happy  state  of  mind  admit  of  heing  counterfeited? 
and  how  may  we  know  that  ours  is  the  peace  of  God  which  pasieihall 
understanding  ?  We  answer  these  inquiries  hy  the  adduction  of  to- 
other particular ;  and  remark, 

II.  That  in  trouble,  God  enables  his  children  to  trace,  on  their  own 
heart  and  spirit,  the  salutary  effects  of  his  discipline,  and  to  bdidd 
their  Father's  hand  actually  preparing  them  for  another  state. 

1 .  What  are  these  deep  convictions  of  the  exceeding  sinfiilness  d 
sin  ?  what  this  brokenness  of  heart,  this  godly  sorrow  on  aocoont  of 
my  personal  transgressions  7  what  this  strong  desire  to  be  dehTered 
from  its  power  ?  What  an  evil  and  bitter  thing  ia  siu !  What  ire 
these  impressive  views  of  the  character  of  the  great  Godf  Oh,  hot 
glorious  is  his  holiness,  how  just  and  true  is  he !  And  what  ia  thii 
dissatisfaction  which  I  feel,  that  these  views  are  not  more  uniform  ind 
constant  in  their  operation  ? 

2.  And  then,  Christ  is  precious  to  my  soul.  When  lately  buied 
with  the  world,  I  too  often  lost  sight  both  of  his  mediatorial  work, 
and  of  his  relation  to  myself,  but  he  is — yes,  he  is — aU  my  tahatim 
and  all  my  desire.  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that 
I  love  thee ;  and  my  heart  is  fuU  of  gratitude,  my  lips  of  pnuse  for  tlie 
unspeakable  gift. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  the  meaaure  of  our  prog;rai 
in  holiness.  Those  who  bear  most  of  the  image  of  Christ  will,  becinae 
their  minds  are  most  highly  illuminated,  frequently  take,  like  Paul,  the 
most  humiliating  views  of  themselves,  and  be  most  painfully  oonaeioai 
of  the  body  of  siu  and  death,  they  bear  about  with  them  here.  Tet  in 
trouble,  the  good  man  is  often  led  to  that  course  of  serious  and  faithfvl 
self-examination,  in  which  he  can  hardly  be  deceived  ;  and  the  Spiiii 
takes  occasion  to  bear  witness  with  his  spirit  that  he  is  a  child  of  God. 
What,  0  my  soul !  is  thy  state  before  the  Holy  One  of  IsfmI,  and 
where  the  evidence  of  thine  adoption  into  his  family  ?  Alas,  I  cannot 
glory !  To  me  belong  rather  shame  and  confusion  of  face.  Yet  have 
I  hope,  for  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  This  soul,  once  so  full  of 
rebellion  and  pride,  has  certainly  become  lowly  before  Qod.  Thii 
heart,  that  once  resented  the  cross  of  the  blessed  Jeaus,  not  less  thtt 
the  new  birth  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  certainly  submitted  itself  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  one,  and  to  the  renewing  of  the  other.  Thii 
nature,  once  so  carnal,  so  sensual,  so  worldly,  so  alien  from  Divine 
things,  has  certainly  undergone  a  change,  for  which,  imperfect  as  it  ii| 
I  cannot  account,  but  by  referring  it  to  the  operation  of  Divine  graoe. 
The  works  of  the  flesh  have  given  place  to  the  fruita  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
where  "  anger,  wrath,  malice,"  falsehood,  deceit,  guile,  once  reigned, 
there  is  at  least  a  measure  of  ''  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suflfering,  gent]^ 
ness,  goodneaa,  Mtk."  I  do  delight  myself  in  the  Lord ;  I  do  bfc  hii 
word  and  his  ^oxiae.    t^o^ifDi^  "vi^  ^^  l^%S(lbda^  and  vitk  hii  ^ 
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Jesus  Christ  m  my  chief  joy.  His  people  are  my  people,  and  their  God 
iff  my  God.     I  am  conscious  of  it. 

Sach  are  sometimes  the  reflections  of  the  tried  saint.  God  hears 
their  cry  ;  in  due  time  he  shines  upon  the  work  he  has  heen  secretly 
adTancing,  as  they  passed  through  the  furnace.  He  shows  them  that 
it  is  his  own  ;  that  no  other  power  could  have  accomplished  it ;  that  he 
has  been  dweUing,  that  he  does  dwell  within  them,  sanctifying  them 
in  their  affliction,  by  his  Spiiit,  through  his  truth  ;  and  they  say,.  Abba 
Father,  with  a  strong  and  holy  confidence  they  never  knew  before,  and 
with  a  joy  that  is  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

We  do  not  undervalue  the  self-evideucing  power  of  faith :  **  He  that 
believeth  hath  the  witness  within  himself,"  and  he  shall  be  saved.  But 
ftith  cannot  stand  alone  ;  and  if  it  could,  we  ought  not  to  desire  it. 
The  blind  man,  when  he  said  to  the  Son  of  God,  **  Lord,  I  believe ;" 
Sanl,  when  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him,  were  each  fully 
persuaded  of  the  integrity  of  his  faith  ;  yet,  if,  seven  years  hence,  either 
of  these  disciples  had  contented  himself  with  this  evidence,  suspicion 
would  have  been  cast  upon  its  reality.  It  is  just  so  now  :  if  we 
believe,  we  must  be  conscious  of  it,  and  so  far  our  faith  will  be  a  wit- 
ness in  ourselves.  But  no  wise  man  will  rest  here.  Faith  has  its 
counterfeit.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  refer  to  a  period  when  we  did 
believe  ;  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say  that  now  we  do  believe ;  or  to 
take  an  excited  state  of  the  feelings,  having  the  semblance  of  evange- 
Ueal  peace  and  joy,  for  the  sole  proof  of  its  reality.  Faith  ever  brings 
forth  fruit — true,  tangible,  spiritual  fruit ;  and  when  God  in  the  day 
of  trouble,  and  as  the  result  of  his  holy  discipline,  enables  us  to  recog- 
aiae  his  own  work  in  our  hearts,  he  confers  on  us  an  inestimable 
privilege,  and  turns  our  sorrow  into  joy. 

III.  *'  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice  ;  let  the  multitude  of 
ides  be  glad  thereof.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him ; 
righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne."  That 
he  should  reign  is  eminently  fit,  for  **  he  is  (rod  alone.^'  That  men 
■honld  acquiesce  in  his  government,  and  not  only  bow  before  him,  but 
njoice  that  all  things,  whatever  their  momentary  aspect  on  us,  are 
ftdfilling  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  is  equally  suitable ;  for  not 
only  is  God's  glory  the  chief  end  of  all  things  ;  he  is  "  the  only  wise 
God;"  ''just  and  true  is  he;"  and  "his  mercy  everlasting."  Tliis 
submission,  however,  is,  perhaps,  of  all  states  of  mind,  the  hardest  to 
attain.  When  all  things  are  going  on  smoothly,  we  do  not  suspect  its 
difficulty,  nor  perceive  its  absence.  Trial  only  can  test  us  here,  and 
show  how  far  the  principle  is  in  us.  When  our  cherished  designs  are 
erossed,  when  our  gourd  is  blasted,  when  the  thorn  is  put  into  our 
fcah,  and  the  messenger  of  Satan  sent  to  buffet  us ;  the  spirit  we  are 
itf  is  too  often  made  painfully  manifest,  and  our  **  rebellion  is  as  the 
sin  of  Iritdicraft."    In  the  way  of  this  sabmiasivoii  sXaxidA  c]i^  wSii* 
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importance,  the  indomitable  pride  of  man's  heart,  his  obstinate  idf- 
will.  Those  of  us,  that  in  prosperity  conducted  ourselves  with  all 
seeming  humility,  are  no  sooner  touched  by  adversity,  than  we  magnify 
ourselves  ;  we  forget  both  our  littleness  and  our  sinfulness,  and  aiTaig:Q 
the  Most  High,  as  though  he  were  our  equal,  and  not  our  Ood.  And 
it  is  surprising  to  what  expedients  we  resort,  rather  than  turn  our 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  that  grace,  for  the  sake  of  which  God 
has  afflicted  us.  We  blame  circumstances,  we  are  ready  bitterly  to 
reproach  ourselves,  for  the  follies  or  mistakes  by  which  trouble  hai 
been  brought  upon  us  ;  and  if  our  fellow-men  have  had  any  share  in 
our  embarrassment  and  sorrow,  our  soul  is  filled  with  deep  resentments; 
and  the  real  or  imaginary  envy,  or  malice,  or  wickedness,  by  which  we 
suppose  them  to  have  been  governed,  irritates  our  minds,  and  utteriy 
destroys  our  peace.  For  the  moment  we  forget  that  behind  all,  and 
over  all,  and  in  all,  is  God.  That  it  is  Hb  who  is  chastening  us ;  and 
that  these  are  but  instruments  he  is  pleased  to  employ ;  and  that,  too, 
to  accomplish  towards  us  his  highest  and  best  designs.  But  it  is  not 
always  thus.  By  degrees  the  inward  storm  subsides,  the  haughty 
spirit  yields,  the  will  is  broken ;  and  a  calmer  state  of  mind  preparea 
the  way  for  clearer  and  loftier  views  of  the  Divine  government.  We 
think  of  the  experience  of  holy  men  of  old,  and,  as  we  ponder  the 
language  in  which  they  gave  utterance  to  their  sublime  and  awful  con- 
ceptions of  Jehovah's  government,  the  Spirit  is  poured  out  upon  oi 
from  on  high ;  we  seem  to  hear  with  new  ears,  to  see  with  new  eyes,  and 
to  be  contemplating  new  truths.  He  affords  us  such  large,  such  clear, 
such  admiring  views  of  the  high  supremacy,  and  of  the  sole,  the  rightfnl, 
the  glorious  sovereignty  of  the  Lord  our  God ;  that  while  we  are  ham- 
bled  before  him,  we  are  filled  with  amazement  and  rapture.  The  lait 
vestige  of  resistance  seems  to  subside.  Thanksgiving  appears  to  na 
more  suitable  than  complaint,  and  gladness  than  repining ;  and  now,  ai 
we  contemplate  that  very  attribute,  whose  exercise  so  lately  filled  na 
with  sadness  and  dismay,  it  stands  out  before  us  as  the  crowning  glory 
of  Jehovah's  character,  and  the  foundation  of  his  throne,  whilst  it 
becomes  the  pillar  of  our  dearest  hopes,  the  basis  of  our  strongest  ctXDr 
fidence.  ''  I  am  a  potsherd,"  said  a  truly  great  and  good  man  in  hia 
deep  affliction,  "I  am  a  potsherd,  but  no  longer  a  potsherd  striving 
with  his  Maker."     And  the  poet  writes : 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  tribulation, 
Welcome  the  avenging  rod ; 
Welcome  hatred,  persecution, — 
All  that  bows  my  will  to  God." 

Such  sentiments  are  the  most  appropriate,  such  feelings  the  happMit 
that  we  can  know.  It  is  infinitely  right  that  God  should  be  thai 
exalted ;  the  place  and  \]be  \\e«Aft^Ti%%>%  ^l  >iki<^  ^x«»iui«  are  at  the  Mr 
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4X>1  of  his  throne,  admiring  and  adoring  his  sovereign  and  glorious 
lie ;  worshipping  him  as  '*  God  alone**  Happy,  thrice  happy,  the 
lan  who  has  learned,  though  in  the  school  of  severest  discipline,  thus  to 
ow  before  him  I 

rV.  Our  joy  greatly  prevails  over  our  trouble,  when  we  are  favoured, 
I  the  children  of  God  are  sometimes  favoured,  with  strong  concep- 
xxDB  and  an  affecting  sense  of  God's  peculiar  glory  in  Christ  Jesus. 

It  is  peculiar.  The  natural  man  knoweth  it  not ;  nor  does  he  who 
I  spiritual,  always  discern  it  with  a  clear  discernment.  But  there  are 
loments,  when  it  is  made  to  appear  to  him  with  unwonted  distinct- 
ess,  and  when  his  vision  seems  quickened  to  behold  it.  It  fills  him 
ritb  wonder,  he  is  rapt  by  it  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy  that  is  unspeakable; 
r  his  spirit  is  so  tenderly  and  graciously  affected  as  to  glow,  while  it  is 
isBolved  by  gratitude  and  holy  love.  God's  peculiar  glory  is  Christ 
esuB. 

How  far  the  angels  might  have  known  God  without  a  Mediator,  we 
annot  tell.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  to  man,  who 
I  a  corporeal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  being,  some  such  manifestation  of 
lim  from  the  first  was  indispensable.  It  was,  however,  the  intro- 
laction  of  that  great  and  terrible  evil  sin,  which,  by  rendering  neces- 
ary  an  atonement,  rendered  it  necessary  also  that  the  Word  should 
«  made  fiesh.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  sufficient  that  he  should 
ralk  in  the  garden  with  our  first  parent,  clothed  with  a  bright  material 
plendour :  but  the  redemption  of  man  when  he  had  fallen,  required 
hat  the  angel  Jehovah  should  so  take  our  nature  into  union  with  his 
iwn,  that  in  obeying,  and  suffering,  and  dying,  and  rising  again,  a 
Uvine  virtue  might  be  imparted  to  all  the  acts  of  the  man  Christ 
FesuB :  that  we  who  had  become  enemies  might  be  saved  with  a  sure 
lilvation;  and  that  in  effecting  the  salvation  of  creatures  thus 
[loilty,  the  glory  of  God  might  receive  the  highest  and  fullest  mani- 
festation which  perhaps  it  can  possibly  receive.  The  works  of  his 
liands,  though  they  declare  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  afford, 
nren  of  his  natural  attributes,  but  a  partial  view.  His  providence 
rerj  imperfectly  reveals  his  moral  beauty.  But  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
brightness  of  his  glory,  the  express  image  of  his  person.  It  is  not 
n  the  law  given  on  Sinai,  nor  in  the  awful  threatenings  annexed  to 
,he  breach  of  it,  nor  in  the  recorded  acts  of  punishment  and  retribution, 
—it  is  not  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  or  of  Jerusalem,  nor  yet  in  the 
ifflictions  of  the  children  of  Israel,  we  are  to  look  forGod*s  peculiarglory. 
]lhrist  and  the  cross  of  Christ  are  emphatically  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the 
)ower  of  God.  Do  we  seek  to  understand  his  hoUness, — to  apprehend 
lis  justice, — to  obtain  an  adequate  conception  of  his  goodness  and 
ove, — to  know  his  faithfulness  and  truth  ?  Where  shall  we  go  but  to 
hB  croea?  What  light  is  thrown  upon  the  King  Invisible  at  the 
vom!    What  distinctness  and  force  are  gJLten  lo  eiNcrj   «Xtr^^\Jt 
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of  his  character!  But  there  is  a  problem  to  be  BoWed  of  deepeit 
interest.  Can  a  rebel  be  forgiven,  can  the  just  Gk>d  justify  the  on- 
godly  ?  The  superficial  and  vain  only,  are  capable  of  treating  these 
questions  lightly.  The  man  who  thinks  is  filled  with  perplexity  and 
doubt.  The  highest  archangel  was  incapable  of  furnishing  a  salfition ; 
nor  did  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of  pagan  sage,  or  Oreek  philo- 
sopher, much  less  of  modem  sciolist  and  pretender,  to  give  a  reply. 
The  only  answer  comes  from  the  cross,  and  no  lips  but  the  lips  of  the 
illustrious  Sufierer  could  pronounce  it.  Can  rebels  be  forgiven,  and 
sinners  reconciled  and  saved  ;  and  that  in  such  a  way  that  God's  liwi 
shall  be  magnified,  his  throne  established,  his  sceptre  acquire  strength 
and  brightness,  and  his  empire  be  confirmed  ?  They  can ;  for  it  ii 
Christ  that  died.  The  curse  alighted  on  the  head  of  Jesus.  He 
emptied  the  cup  of  wrath.  He  gave  himself,  to  pay  the  full  ranaon 
price.  He  bowed  his  head  and  died,  and  went  down  to  the  gates  of 
the  sepulchre  ;  but  he  is  no  longer  there,  he  is  risen !  And  now  is  the 
Son  of  Man  glorified  and  Ood  is  glorified  in  him. 

"  The  smoke  of  thine  atonement  here, 
Darkened  the  sun,  and  rent  the  veil ; 
Made  the  new  way  to  Heaven  appear, 
And  showed  the  great  Invisihle  : 
Well  pleased  in  thee,  onr  God  looked  down, 
And  calls  his  rebels  to  a  crown." 

Your  attention.  Christian,  is  called  to  these  topics  continoally  ii> 
the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary,  and  in  your  daily  pema^ 
of  the  word  of  God.     They  are  the  objects  of  your  faith ;  and  hav^ 
long  afibrded  you  all  the  hope  and  peace  you  enjoy.     But  are  not  th^ 
impressions    and    infiuences    of   them,   as  you    move  through  thi^ 
world  of  business  and  care,  too  often  faint  and  feeble?    Hasitno*^ 
been  in  the  retirement  of  the  chamber,  or  under  the  pressure  of  grea^ 
calamity,  when  God  has  come  to  comfort  you,  that  you  have  fbonc^ 
them  revealed  to  your  mind  in  all  their  interest  and  grandeur  T    Is  i^ 
not  then,   that  Jesus  has  appeared  to  yon  the  fairest  amongst  tetP- 
thousand,  the  altogether  lovely  ? — that  you  have  perceived  the  ftppi^>^ 
priate  beauty  of  the  names  by  which  he  is  called,  and  felt  him  to  b^ 
the  Morning  Star,  the  Light,  the  Life ;  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  th^ 
true  Vine ;  the  Rock  of  ages,  and  the  Hiding-place  ?     Is  it  not  thei^ 
that  his  official  titles  have  appeared  to  you  invested  with  m(nre  tha^ 
common  meaning  and  force  ?      The   Angel  of    the  Covenant,  th^^ 
Prophet,  the  Priest,  the  King ; — Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  d 
Man ; — the   Mediator  of   the  New  Covenant,   the    Intercessor,  tb^ 
Advocate,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  ?     Is  it  not  then  that  y^" 
have  estimated  mo%t  VA^Vil^  those  great  spiritual  blessings,  begianiiV 
in  time  and  earned  on  \W\)^  ^\«r(i\V^^«:eL^>ScaX«^«nthroiighI^      i 
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Ttk,  adoption,  and  peace ;  protection  and  guidance ;  a  par- 
f  the  Divine  nature  and  a  title  to  glory  everlasting  ?  And 
a»  when  by  the  Holy  Spirit  you  have  thos  been  looking  on 
you  have  leen  God,  and  in  the  glory  of  the  Son  beheld 
I  (^ory  of  the  Father  T  Have  not  those  been  the  seasons 
lave  delighted  yonrself  in  the  Lord  ;  when  you  have  re- 
\e  €k>d  of  your  salvation ;  and  so  redised  your  relation  to 
neness  with  him,  by  Christ  Jesus ;  that  you  have  longed 
uthly  tabernacle  might  be  taken  down,  and  your  emanci- 
admitted  to  his  presence  to  go  no  more  out  ? 
finally,  we  remark,  that  God  does  sometimes  unveil  the 
he  heavenly  state  to  his  afflicted  children,  in  such  a  way 
»rt  their  hearts,  and  render  their  severest  trials  light  and 

I  the  body,  we  can  have  no  clear  and  well-defined  views 
e  state.  Its  blessedness  and  glory  are  spiritual,  and  we  can 
ch  the  conception  of  their  real  nature.  The  images  used 
f  Spirit,  and  selected  ^m  whatever  is  most  lovely  and 
Odd  sublime  in  the  material  creation,  are  principally  in- 
ach  us,  that  it  surpasses  all  thought  and  imagination  ;  and 
^  us  to  pursue  it  until  we  reach  it.  They  are,  however, 
fully  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  needed ; 
ouching  the  soul  to  its  depths,  and  inspiring  it  with  more 
1  courage  and  mortal  joy.  The  conception  of  heaven,  on 
late  Mr.  HaU,  who  was  a  daily  martyr  to  pain,  delighted 
iSy  as  a  place  of  rest,  Divine  rest.  And  to  the  man  whose 
eariness,  and  whose  nights  are  trouble  and  anguish,  ^hat 
must  the  thought  of  its  eternal  repose  afford  ! 

"  How  sweet  to  the  weary  is  rest» 
The  calm  when  the  tempest  subsides, 
How  peaceful  the  tranquillised  breast, 
My  God,  where  thy  presence  resides  ! " 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  ever  powerfully  affected  in  anticipa- 
aa  the  scene  of  lave,  perfect  love :  and  what  idea  can  be 
[filly  more  attractive  to  a  mind  which  has  been  made  the 
le  spirit  of  love  ?  Equally  suited  to  other  conditions  are 
■entations.  Who  can  think  of  it  unmoved,  as  a  place 
\Mno  sin?    Pause  for  a  moment,  and  reahse  this  hope — 


'*  There  shall  we  see  his  face, 
And  never,  never  sin.* 


ft 


never  sin  /"     Do  you,  Christian,  know  the  plague  of  your 
'    And  after  having  struggled  against  sin  year  after  year, 
find  it  at  times,  a  burden  you  cannot  beax  1    TVi«ii  ^i^  x^sA. 
IX.  4  o 
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the  tears  of  holy  joy  roll  down  your  cheek,  as  often  as  yon  anticipate 
that  day  when  you  will  Hn  no  more  ? 

And  then  "  to  see  Jenu  /"  "  To  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord !"  Whit 
a  prospect  is  this  I  True,  it  is  seldom  dear  and  bright  to  hoBian  eye. 
Yet  the  shades  of  night  do  sometimes  disappear,  and  the  clouds  and 
gloominess  that  usually  hang  over  the  intervening  valley,  as  if  cbaaed 
away  by  the  Ught  of  the  resurrection  mom,  retire  ;  and  reveal  to  the 
su£fering  saint  as  to  Stephen,  "  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  stsading 
on  the  right  hand  of  God."  It  is  enough  ;  ''for  ever  with  the  Lord." 
No  more  pain,  no  more  care,  no  more  tears,  no  more  sin,  no  more 
death  !     "  For  ever  with  the  Lord  !*' 

Suppose  the  Christian,  then,  to  be  a  man  of  sorrows ;  suppose  him 
to  have  trials  peculiar  to  himself  ;  has  he  not  also  correspoDdiDg  sod 
pecuUar  joys  ?  If  his  afflictions  abound,  do  not  his  consoktioDi 
superabound  ?  Is  there  not  in  these  ulterior  hopes,  resting  as  they 
do  on  that  covenant  which  is  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure, — ^whidi 
is  ratified  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  a  mighty  power  to  calm,  to  aolaoe^ 
to  satisfy  the  mind  ?  Let  not  your  soul  be  cast  down  or  disquieted 
within  you.  Look  not  only  on  the  painful  and  severe.  Exercise  a 
lively  faith  in  these  Divine  realities.  Believe  in  God  and  in  hit 
Christ,  so  shall  your  troubles  cease,  and  you  shall  say,  "  as  soirowfal, 
yet  always  rejoicing !" 


THE  RISE  OF  NONCONFORMITY  ANTERIOR  TO  THE 

EJECTMENT,  A.D.  1662. 

Mr.  Editor, — All  that  belongs  to  the  ejected  ministers  of  1662,  to 
their  character,  and  to  their  history,  is  most  interesting.  Let  them 
be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance !  Bartholomew-day  is  their  era. 
But  it  is  not  that  of  Independents.  You  must  pardon  me,  therefore,  in 
adverting  to  a  serious  error  committed  by  your  able  essayist  for 
August.  He  says,  that  "  two  thousand  clergymen  were  expelled  tot 
the  Church  of  England,  and  thus  became,  under  (rod,  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  Protestant  Nonconformity.*'  Surely  he  must  know  that 
Protestant  Nonconformity  was  long  anterior.  During  the  MsiisB 
persecutions,  our  churches  in  Suffolk  and  Essex  were  violently 
harassed,  and  ruthlessly  crushed.  From  the  church  in  Istingtoo, 
Rough  and  Simpson  were  dragged  to  the  stake  of  Smithfield.  Our 
real  "  fathers  and  founders"  are  the  Separatists,  the  anti-estabUshment 
standard-bearers,  the  voluntaries  to  be  traced  in  the  reign  oi  Henry  the 
Seventh,  until  they  were  more  fully  indicated  in  the  times  of  Btobeth 
ftnd  James.  In  coult^idialmction  from  Presbyterians,  they  were  always 
called  "tliel)\B»etit\Ti%'ftKXXiWiir    >K>aXQ^tiVt\v\k  la  sorely  worth  the 
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inTestigation.  But  I  am  the  more  jealous  of  this  confusedness  of 
itatement.  The  ejected,  or  more  honourable  would  be  the  epithet, 
the  seceding  ministers  were  generally  favourable  to  the  civil  incorpora- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  not  very  averse  to  prelacy.  Their  yoke  was 
made  too  heavy,  and  they  went  forth.  We  received  them  with  much 
forbearance.  Many  came  over  to  us  altogether  in  opinion  and  in 
iDianoe.  Others  never  officiated  publicly  again  in  any  community. 
The  larger  number  held  to  a  theoretic  Presbytenanism,  which  they 
either  could  not  or  would  not  practically  enforce.  How  often  are  we 
now  subjected  to  rebuke  by  the  citation  of  this  example  I  "  Inde- 
pendents have  surrendered  the  principles  of  their  forefathers  !  The 
men  of  1662,  their  '  fathers  and  founders,'  declined  not  state  patron- 
■ge  and  support.  They  reluctantly  withdrew.  But  their  degenerate 
descendants  repudiate  both."  All  this  is  very  just, — at  least,  if  the 
pedigree  be  sound,  we  have  mightily  diverged.  But  they  are  not 
*'onr  fathers  and  founders."  They  merely  brought  an  accession  to 
us.  We  boast  a  higher  and  a  purer  line.  Our  heraldry  quarters  no 
symbol  of  this  world,  or  of  its  kingdoms.  The  fathers  to  whom  we 
give  reverence  were  martyrs  unto  the  death.  They  died  to  confirm 
their  testimony  against  all  civil  interference  in  religion.  It  was  not  a 
quiet,  exclusive  article  with  them  :  it  was  their  stand  and  profession. 
Bartholomew-day  is  a  day  of  illustrious  witnesses  :  let  it  be  recorded, 
kept,  celebrated, — ^but  it  is  a  day — late,  not  foremost, — secondary,  not 
transcendent, — mixed,  not  cloudless, — in  the  progress  of  Protestant 
Nonconformity. 

As  for  myself,  I  wish  to  avoid  all  the  modem  types  and  organi- 
sations of  Dissent.  I  read  the  sayings  of  the  first  Separatists.  I  turn 
to  Robinson  and  Ainsworth,  Thacker  and  Penry,  Barrowe  and  Green- 
wood. Their  dissent  is  mine.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  I  fall 
in  with  a  brother  who  dreams  that  he  is  far  beyond  me  in  his  lights 
and  liberal  advances.  On  a  little  comparison,  I  find  him  much  in  the 
rear  of  my  prototypes.  I  make  no  boast  of  having  always  held  the 
principles  which  are  now  applauded  by  some,  and  decried  by  others, 
aa  new.  I  may  say  that  I  never  learned  any  other.  They  were  taught 
my  childhood.  My  only  pain  is,  when  beloved  friends,  cradled  in 
Independency,  labour  argument  to  prove  what  were  from  the  first  our 
elementary  principles,  and  as  discoveries,  attempt  to  give  them  an 
aspect  of  novelty.  Sound  theology  and  pristine  Nonconformity  admit 
of  nothing  new. 

Leeds.  R.  W.  H, 


I 
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MEMORABLE  DAYS  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Sept.  1,  1553.  John  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  examined  before  Qneea  Maiy 

and  her  coundl,  and  committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison. 
,,    2,  1666.  The  Great  Fire  of  London  broke  out. 
„    3,  1651.  The  Battle  of  Worcester,  in  which  the  forces  of  Chaiki  a  iv* 

routed  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 
ft    3,  1658.  Oliver  Cromwell  died. 
„    3,  1759.  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  PortugaL 
„    4,  1574.  Thomas  Gataker  bom. 
,,     7,  1833.  Mrs.  Hannah  More  died. 
„    8,  1500.  Peter  Martyr,  the  Florentine  Reformer,  and  professor  of  dKrimtya^ 

Oxford,  bom. 
„    8,  1720.  The  plague  broke  out  at  MarteiUes,  and  swept  away  eighteea  ti»»' 

sand  human  beings. 
„    9,  1675.  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Unifonnity,  in  1662* 

died. 
„  12  &  14,  1661.  The  bodies  of  several  Commonwealth  leaders  ttkeafroDWeit^ 

minster  Abbey. 

»  13,  1565.  William  Farel,  the  Swiss  Reformer,  died. 

„  13,  1759.  General  Wolfe  killed  in  the  Battle  oi  Quebec 

„  13,  1806.  Charles  James  Fox  died. 

„  14,  1812.  The  Russians  set  fire  to  Moscow,  previous  to  Baonapaite*i  tikiis^ 

possession  of  the  city. 
„  16,  1519.  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  founder  of  St.  Paul's  sdiooI,&d' 

„  16,  1657.  Philip  Henry  ordained  to  the  ministry. 

„  17,  1585.  King  Henry  IV.  of  France  received  absfdotioii  from  PopeCkmeol  Vice* 

„  19,  1555.  Robert  Glover  burnt  at  Coventry. 

„  20,  1749.  Charter  issued  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  empowering  the  "  U; 

Brethren''   to  form  settlements  in  any  part  of  the  Suc*^ 
dominions,  and  conceding  to  them  fall  liberty  of 

„  21,  1558.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  died. 

„  21,  1688.  Colonel  Gardiner  bom. 

„  21,  1745.  Colonel  Gardiner  killed  at  Preston  Paaa. 

„  22,  1795.  The  London  Missionary  Society  formed,  after  a 

Haweis. 
23,  1415.  Jerome  of  Prague  abjured  the  evangelical  doctrine  ai 

23,  1771.  John  Jewel,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  died. 

24,  1640.  Charles  I.  convoked  the  Long  Parliament. 
„  25,  1643.  The  **  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  snbscijbed. 
„  27,  1590.  Pope  Urban  VII.  died  at  Rome,  after  a  pontificate  of  twelve  fl^ 
„  27,  1660.  Vincent  de  Paul  died. 
„  27,  1681.  Disputation  of  Philip  Henry,  James  Owen,  and  Jonathan 

with  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Henry  Dodfrdlia 

Town  Hall  at  Oswestry. 
„  27,  1729.  Great  Fire  at  Constantinople,  in  which  seven  thoosand 

perished. 
„  29,  1560.  Gustavus  Vasa  died. 
„  29,  1613.  The  New  River  completed. 

„  30,  1554.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  dted  by  Cardinal  Pde^ 
„  30,  1770.  GeoT^  ^WQiu5k<t\ei  ^'t^. 


II 
fi 
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[though  our  present  list  is  a  long  one,  it  would  have  been  easy 
iugthen  it,  especially  if  we  had  noticed  some  remarkable  battles 
h  have  been  fooght  in  the  month.  But  though  battles  have  their 
il,  they  hardly  fall  within  our  scope ;  and  though  some  of  those 
h  have  been  fought  in  September, — as  that  of  Poictiers,  for  instance, 
h  was  fought  on  the  1 9th, — are  considered  highly  honourable  to 
ah  valour,  we  are  not  studious  of  such  honour.  We  long  for  the 
irhen,  according  to  6od*8  promise,  men  '*  shall  beat  their  swords 
plough-shares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,"  when  ''  nation 

not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
QQore."  The  battles  noticed  in  our  list  are  all  of  tbpm,  on  some 
nnt  or  other,  especially  memorable.  Those  of  Worcester  and 
ton  Pans  were  civil  conflicts,  the  bitterest  and  most  hateful  of  all. 
lie  anniversary  of  the  former,  Cromwell,  the  victor,  died.  In  the 
r.  Colonel  Gardiner,  whose  remarkable  conversion  and  life  are  so 

known  through  Dr.  Doddridge's  memoir,  was  butchered  by  a 
ilander  within  sight  of  his  own  dwelling-house,  and  on  the  anni- 
ury  of  his  birth.  But  the  horrors  of  war  reached  their  climax 
LC  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  after  the  burning  of  Moscow.  The 
»cj  of  that  campaign,  as  narrated  by  Count  S^gur,  is  a  history  of 
^g  to  which  we  can  imagine  no  parallel.  The  reverses  and 
lies  of  '  the  grand  army '  in  their  retreat  far  exceed  the  grasp, 
only  of  language  but  imagination ;  and  they  were  risked  and 
(Ted  to  gratify  the  insatiate  ambition  of  a  selfish,  cruel,  and  perfi- 
B  tyrant,  whom  the- world  has  delighted  to  honour,  because  he  was 
^^cessfnl  brigand  on  a  large  scale.  What  gratitude  do  we  not  owe 
im  who  has  so  long  kept  war  at  a  distance  from  our  shores,  and 
Jealously  should  we  labour  and  pray  for  the  setting  up  of  the 
^oin  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ! 

evidence  also  speaks  this  month  in  the  form  of  pestilence  and 
The  most  memorable  to  us  of  the  occasions  mentioned  in  our 
^  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  London  by  fire  in  1666.  This 
^een  graphically  described  by  Evelyn  and  Pepys,  who  witnessed 
^nflagration.  A  short  account  of  it,  mainly  derived  from  theirs, 
Kiven  in  the  Penny  Magazine  for  August  31st,  1833.  It  was 
^escribed  in  a  book,  entitled  "  God's  terrible  Voice  in  the  City  by 
*^e  and  by  Fire,"  written  by  Thomas  Vincent,  who  had  been 
^d  from  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street,  in  1662,  but  devoted 
^If,  during  the  plague,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life,  to  the 
^Ysion  and  instruction  of  his  perishing  feUow-citizens.*     Evelyn's 


(ti  the  paper  of  the  *'  Penny  Magazine  **  just  noticed,  Thomas  Vincent  is  de- 
N),  possibly  by  mistake,  as  though  he  were  the  incumbent  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
^  «t  the  time.    But  whether  so  described  liy  overs\||bl  ox  d««v^/\V\&  ikioXtv^ 
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description  of  the  scene  which  he  beheld  from  Bankside,  on  the  second 
day  of  the  fire,  is  extremely  moving.  The  flames  had,  by  this  time, 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Gracechurch  Street  and  Lombard  Street,  with 

to  overlook  the  zeal  and  intrepidity  with  which,  in  the  face  of  the  law,  he  dis- 
charged hiB  ministry,  on  the  occasion  mentioned  above.  He  was,  on  the  bieakiDf 
out  of  the  plague,  assistant  to  Mr.  Doolittle,  in  his  academy  at  Islington,  who  used 
many  arguments  and  entreaties  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  but  without  nic- 
cess.  The  reader  will  find  some  details  relating  to  this  matter  in  Palmer's  Nod- 
conformists'  Memorial,  vol.  i.  pp.  155, 156,  second  edition.  The  case  is  thus  stated 
by  Vincent  himself,  in  his  work  above-mentioned : — 

"  Now  some  ministers  (formerly  put  out  of  theur  places,  who  did  abide  in  the 
city  when  most  of  the  ministers  in  place  were  fled,  and  gone  from  the  people  as 
well  as  from  the  disease,  into  the  countries)  seeing  the  people  crowd  so  fut  into 
the  grave  and  eternity,  who  seemed  to  cry  as  they  went  for  spiritual  physicians,  aod 
perceiving  the  churches  to  be  open,  and  finding  pamphlets  flung  about  the  streets  d 
pulpits  to  be  let,  they  judged  that  the  law  of  God  and  nature  did  now  dispense  witii, 
yea,  command  their  preaching  in  public  places,  though  the  law  of  man  (is  it  is  sup* 
posed  in  ordinary  cases)  did  forbid  them  to  do  it.    Surely,  if  there  had  been  a  lav 
that  none  should  practise  physic  in  the  city,  but  such  as  were  licensed  by  the  CoDege 
of  Physicians,  and  most  of  those,  when  there  was  the  greatest  need  of  them,  should 
in  the  time  of  the  plague  have  retired  into  the  country,  and  other  physicians,  wbo 
had  as  good  skill  in  physic,  and  no  licence,  should  have  staid  amongst  the  sick,  nose 
would  have  judged  it  to  have  been  a  breach  of  law,  in  such  an  extraordinaiy  case, 
to  endeavour  by  their  practice,  though  without  a  licence,  to  save  the  lives  of  those 
who  by  good  care  and  physic  were  capable  of  a  cure ;  and  they  could  hsrdly  have 
freed  themselves  from  the  guilt  of  murder  of  many  bodies,  if  for  a  nicety  of  law,  in 
such  a  case  of  necessity,  they  should  have  neglected  to  administer  physic    The  case 
was  the  same  with  the  unlicensed  ministers,  who  stayed,  when  so  many  of  the 
licensed  ones  were  gone ;  and  as  the  need  of  souls  was  greater  than  the  need  of 
bodies  (the  sickness  of  the  one  being  more  universal  and  dangerous  than  the  sid* 
ness  of  the  other,  and  the  saving  or  losing  of  the  soul  being  so  fur  beyond  the  pn* 
servation  or  death  of  the  body,)  so  the  obligation  upon  ministers  was  stronger,  ai^ 
the  motive  to  preach  greater ;  and  for  them  to  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  sool^ 
murder,  by  their  neglect  to  administer  soul-physic,  would  have  been  more  heinona^ 
and  unanswerable.    That  they  were  called  by  the  Lord  into  public,  I  suppose  few  o^ 
any  seriousness  will  deny,  when  the  Lord  did  so  eminently  own  them  in  pn^ 
many  seals  of  their  ministry  unto  them." 

As  the  absence  of  any  very  particular  dates  in  the  history  of  the  plague  prevent* 
our  including  that  impressive  and  memorable  visitation  in  our  list  of  notices,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  this  note  to  give  a  representation  of  some  of  its  moral  results- 
We  shall  do  this  in  the  words  of  Vincent,  whose  narrative,  as  above  quoted,  cob* 
tinues  as  follows . — 

"  Now  they  are  preaching,  and  every  sermon  was  with  them  as  if  they  woe 
preaching  their  last.  Old  Time  seemed  now  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  polpit,  witb 
its  great  scythe,  saying  with  a  hoarse  voice.  Work  while  it  is  called  To-day,— at  nigU 
I  will  mow  thee  down.  Grim  Death  seems  to  stand  at  the  side  of  the  pu^  witk 
his  sharp  arrows,  saying.  Do  thou  shoot  God's  arrows,  and  I  will  shoot  mine. 

"  Ministers  now  had  awakening  calls  to  seriousness  and  fervour  in  their  va» 
terial  work.  To  preach  on  the  side  and  brink  of  the  pit  into  which  thoasands  wert 
tumbling — to  pray  under  %ue\i  ik^«x  views  of  eternity — might  be  a  meani  to  itir  ^ 
the  spirit  more  than  oidiuar^. 
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of  Fenchurch  Street  aud  Comhill,  and  were  spreading  to  the 
I  and  west,  under  a  strong  east  wind,  with  amazing  rapidity. 


I,"  he  says,  **  so  universal,  and  the  people  so  astonished,  that  from  the  he- 
[g,  I  know  not  hy  what  despondency  or  fate,  they  hardly  stirred  to  quench  it, 
it  there  was  nothing  heard  or  seen  but  crying  out  and  lamentations,  running 
like  distracted  creatures,  without  at  all  attempting  to  save  even  their  goods. 
.  .  .  Here  we  saw  the  Thames  covered  with  goods  floating,  all  the  barges  and 
laden  with  what  some  had  time  and  courage  to  save ;  as  on  the  other,  the 
&C.,  canying  out  to  the  fields,  which  for  many  miles  were  strewed  with  move- 
oi  all  sorts,  and  tents  erecting  to  shelter  both  people  and  what  goods  they 

get  away All  the  sky  was  of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  the  top  of  a 

Bg  oven,  and  the  light  seen  above  forty  miles  round  about  for  many  nights. 
;rant  mine  eyes  may  never  behold  the  like,  who  now  saw  above  ten  thousand 

Tow  there  is  such  a  vast  concourse  of  people  in  the  churches  where  these 
ten  are  to  be  found,  that  they  cannot  many  times  come  nigh  the  pulpit-doors 
le  press,  but  are  forced  to  climb  over  the  pews  to  them.  And  such  a  face  is 
seen  in  the  assemblies  as  seldom  was  seen  before  in  London ;  such  eager  looks, 
open  ears,  such  greedy  attention,  as  if  every  word  would  be  eaten  which  dropped 
the  mouths  of  the  minbters. 

[f  you  ever  saw  a  drowning  man  catch  at  a  rope,  you  may  guess  hoV  eagerly 
y  people  did  catch  at  the  word,  when  they  were  ready  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
overflowing  scourge,  which  was  passing  through  the  city.  When  death  was 
!king  at  so  many  doors,  and  God  was  crying  aloud  by  his  judgments,  and 
•ters  were  now  sent  to  knock,  cry  aloud,  and  lift  up  their  voice  like  a  trumpet ; 
<  then  the  people  began  to  open  the  ear  and  the  heart,  which  were  fast  shut  and 
^  before.  How  did  they  then  hearken,  as  for  their  lives,  as  if  every  sermon 
tlieir  last — as  if  death  stood  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  would  seize  upon  them 
^n  as  they  came  forth — as  if  the  arrows  which  flew  so  thick  in  the  city  would 
K  them  before  they  could  get  to  their  houses — as  if  they  were  immediately  to 
t«  before  the  bar  of  that  God  who  by  his  ministers  was  now  speaking  to  them  I 
'"  were  the  impressions  which  the  word  then  made  upon  many  hearts,  beyond 
ower  of  man  to  effect,  and  beyond  what  the  people  before  ever  felt,  as  some  of 
have  declared.  When  sin  is  ripped  up  and  reproved,  oh  the  tears  that  slide 
^  from  the  eyes !  When  the  judgments  of  God  are  denounced,  oh  the  trem- 
%  which  are  upon  the  conscience !  When  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  made  known 
Proffered,  oh  the  longing  desires  and  openings  of  heart  to  him  1  When  the 
^  of  the  Gospel  are  displayed,  and  the  promises  of  the  covenant  of  grace  are 
^>rth  and  applied,  oh  the  inward  burnings  and  sweet  flames  which  were  in  the 
tions !  Now  the  net  is  cast,  and  many  fishes  are  taken.    The  pool  is  moved  by 

Uigel,  and  many  leprous  spirits  and  sin-sick  souls  are  cured A  strange 

big  there  was  upon  the  hearts  of  multitudes  in  the  dty,  and  J  am  persuaded  that 
y  were  brought  over  effectually  unto  a  closure  with  Jesus  Christ ;  whereof  some 
I  by  the  plague  with  willingness  and  peace,  others  remain  stedfast  in  God's  ways 
)  this  day :  but  convictions,  I  believe,  many  hundreds  had,  if  not  thousands,  which 
ih  that  none  had  stifled,  and,  with  the  dog,  returned  unto  their  vomit,  and  vnth 
low,  have  wallowed  again  in  the  mire  of  their  former  sins.  The  work  was  the 
B  great  because  the  instruments  made  use  of  were  more  obscure  and  unlikely ; 
m  the  Lord  did  make  choice  of  the  rather,  that  the  glory  by  ministers  and 
4s  might  be  ascribed  in  frill  unto  himself." 
» te  Thomas  Vincent,  writing  vrithin  a  year  or  two  of  the  %ccixe»\A  ^«iicr&Mj^ 
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houses  all  in  one  flame !  The  noise,  and  crackling,  and  thonder  of  the  inpetQiw 
flames — the  shrieking  of  women  and  children — the  hurry  of  pe(^le— 4he  M  «f 
towers,  bouses,  and  churches,  was  like  a  hideous  storm,  and  the  air  all  aboat  m  liot 
and  inflamed  that  at  last  one  was  not  able  to  approach  it ;  so  that  they  were  forced 
to  stand  still  and  let  the  flames  bum  on,  which  they  did  for  near  two  miki  m 
length  and  one  in  breadth.  The  clouds,  also,  of  smoke  were  dismal,  and  retched, 
npon  computation,  near  fifty  miles  in  length." 

In  this  way  the  fire  proceeded,  with  more  or  leas  rapidity,  till  Wed- 
nesday morning.  In  the  coarse  of  that  day  it  was  got  under,  haTiog 
been  stopped  at  length  by  blowing  ap  the  houses  in  its  coarse  with 
gunpowder.  "  Rather  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  city  within  the 
walls,"  says  the  paper  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  ''were  destroyed, 
together  with  a  space  fully  equal  to  the  remaining  space  beyond.** 
According  to  Maitland,  in  his  History  of  London,  the  fire 

"  Laid  waste  and  consumed  the  buildings  on  four  hundred  and  thirty-ox  seres  of 
ground,  four  hundred  streets,  lanes,  &c.,  thirteen  thousand  and  two  hundred  boniei, 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  eighty-six  parish  churches,  six  chapels,  the  magoi* 
ficeut  buildings  of  Guildhall,  the  Royal  Exchange,  Custom  House,  and  Bhekwdl 
Hall,  di?ers  hospitals  and  Ubraries,  fifty-two  of  the  companies'  halls,  tnd  a  mt 
number  of  other  stately  edifices,  together  with  three  of  the  city  gates,  fioor  iMie 
bridges,  and  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  the  Fleet,  the  Poultry,  and  Wood-stieet 
Compter,  the  loss  of  which,  together  with  that  of  merchandise  and  household  fiini- 
ture,  by  the  best  calculation,  amounting  to  ten  millions  se?en  hundred  and  thiitj 
thousand  and  five  hundred  pounds." 


"  But,"  as  Neal  truly  observes,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans,  *'  it  will  amtse  sD  pos- 
terity, that,  in  a  time  both  of  war  and  pestUence,  and  when  the  NoncoafDraM 
ministers  were  hazarding  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  sonls  of  the  distieswd  ii^ 
dying  citizens  of  London,  that  the  prime  minister  and  his  ereatoret,  iaitesA  d 
mourning  for  the  nation's  sins,  and  meditating  a  reformation  of  mannen,  iImM 
pour  out  all  their  vengeance  against  the  Nonconformists,  in  order  to  make  tbeir  caa- 
dition  more  insupportable."  Yet  so  it  was  :  at  the  very  time  that  these  dtrolri 
men  were  thus  spending  themselves  in  the  cause  of  Christian  charity,  the  Ut^ 
Chancellor  Clarendon  and  Archbishop  Sheldon  were  devising  the  oeldnated  Oifcri 
Act,  which  imposed  a  fine  of  £40  and  six  months'  imprisonment,  without  ba],ipfli 
every  minister  who,  refusing  to  swear  that  he  would  not  at  any  time  endeavosr  ay 
alteration  of  government  either  in  church  or  state,  should  at  any  time,  bbIch  is 
passing  the  road,  come  within  five  miles  of  any  dty  or  borough  in  the  kingdoB;  or 
within  five  miles  of  any  parish,  town,  of  place,  where  he  had  been  paiaon,  vicir,  or 
lecturer,  or  had  preached  on  any  occasion.  This  bill,  which  reedved  the  tof^ 
assent  about  Oct.  31,  1665,  also  enacted  that  no  such  minister  should  teach  ia  anj 
pubUc  or  private  school,  or  take  any  boarders  for  instruction,  under  a  penalty  ef  iMl 
It  was  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  restrain  Nonconformists  firom  inhabiting  CoipQtstaois;' 
and  sets  forth  in  the  preamble,  "  That  divers  parsons,  and  others  in  holy  orden,  lOt 
having  subscribed  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  have  taken  upon  them  to  preach  ia  oakSF- 
ful  assemblies,  and  to  instil  the  poisonous  principles  of  schism  and  r^dhon  iiM 
the  hearts  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  Cksreh  Sid  kii^ 
dom  1 "  **  The  bill,"  says  Neal,  "  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Bari  ef  Seslh* 
ampton,  Lord  Wharton,  X&Mey,  Dr.  Earl,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  sad  othsRy  hat  tki 
madness  of  the  times  pie^siaiVed  «k.%«^taX  ^Ttasmo^  «adi\sssDAnitY." 
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€keftt,  howerer,  as  the  calamity  was,  it  was  doubtleasy  like  many 
other  calamities,  a  blessing  in  disguise.  From  the  period  of  this  fire, 
the  plague,  which  had  so  often  visited  the  city,  and  which,  in  the 
precediDg  year;  had  carried  off  no  fewer,  it  is  supposed,  than  eight, 
or  ten,  or  even  twelve  thousand  in  a  week,  and  destroyed  upwards  of 
seventy  thousand  in  a  single  visitation,  has  appeared  in  London  no  more. 
The  holes  and  comers  in  which  infection  lurked  were  removed  by  the  all- 
eonsaming  flames,  and  the  city,  cleansed  of  these,  was  soon  rebuilt  in  a 
style  of  far  greater  convenience  and  splendour.  Thus  judgment  was 
mingled  with  mercy,  for  though  the  sacrifice  of  property  was  incal- 
eulable,  and  many  sick  and  aged  persons  must  have  died  from  exposure 
in  the  open  fields,  when  removed  from  their  dwellings,  it  is  beUeved 
that  not  more  than  six  or  seven  individuals  perished  in  the  fire. 

On  September  29th,  1613,  the  New  River  was  opened.  This  great 
work  was  six  years  and  a  half  in  progress,  having  been  commenced 
February  1,  1608,  (old  style,)  The  projector  of  it  was  Mr.  Hugh 
Ifiddleton,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  London,  who  accomplished  the  work 
at  a  coat  of  ^500,000,  an  immense  sum  in  those  days,  but  involved 
himself  in  ruin.  On  the  completion  of  the  work  he  was  knighted, 
and  was  made  a  baronet  in  1 622,  but  was  obliged  to  support  himself 
by  taking  employment  as  an  engineer.  Previous  to  his  time,  London 
was  principally  supplied  with  water  ft^m  the  Thames  and  Fleet  Rivers, 
and  yarioos  wells  belonging  to  religious  or  private  houses  ;  but  most  of 
it  was  of  inferior  quality,  and  much  of  the  best  water  gradually  failed 
fkt>m  the  filling  up  of  wells,  building  over  against  the  Fleet,  and  other 
cauBea.  Middleton's  undertaking,  however,  brought  a  large  and 
anfflcient  supply  of  pure  water.  How  great  a  blessing  this  is,  the 
following  passage  from  Dr.  Amott*s  Elements  of  Physics  will  show. 
Among  all  the  applications  of  science,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  which 
ia  more  serviceable  to  man  than  that  described  in  this  extract — 
whereby  a  plentiful  supply  of  wholesome  water  is  brought  home 
eren  to  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  refreshment  and  cleanliness  are 
aiflforded  to  a  densely  populated  city. 

**  The  supply  and  dittribution  of  water  in  a  large  city,  particularly  since  the 
ileam-engine  has  been  added  to  the  apparatus,  approaches  closely  to  the  perfection 
of  natore's  own  work,  in  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  animal  body.  From 
the  great  pomps,  or  a  huge  reservoir,  a  few  main  pipes  issue  to  the  chief  divisions  of 
tte  town ;  these  send  suitable  branches  to  the  streets,  which  branches  again  divide 
for  the  laaes  and  alleys ;  and  at  last  subdivide  until  into  every  house  a  small  leaden 
eoadoit  rites,  which,  if  required,  carries  its  precious  freight  into  the  separate  apart- 
moota,  and  yields  it  there  to  the  turning  of  a  cock.  A  corresponding  arrangement 
of  drains  and  sewers,  most  usefully  constructed  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  level, 
noeives  the  water  again  when  it  has  answered  its  purposes,  and  carries  it  to  be  puri- 
Hed  in  the  great  laboratory  of  the  ocean.  And  so  admirably  complete  and  peifect 
Is  this  oonnter-system  of  sloping  channels,  that  a  heavy  shower  may  fall,  and,  after 
washing  and  purifying  every  superficial  spot  of  the  cUy,  and  «ii«b^\ii%  wiX  i^  ^^* 
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subterranean  passages,  may,  within  the  space  of  an  hour,  be  all  collected  agni  in 
the  river  passing  by.  It  is  the  recurrence  of  this  almost  miracle,  of  extensfe, 
sudden,  and  perfect  purification,  which  has  made  London  the  most  healthy,  while  A 
is  the  largest  city  in  the  world.  English  citizens  have  now  become  so  habttoited  to 
the  blessing  of  a  supply  of  water,  more  than  sufficient  for  all  their  purposes,  thit  H 
no  more  surprises  them  than  the  regularly  returning  light  of  day  or  warmth  d 
summer.  But  a  retrospect  into  past  times  may  still  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  ther 
obligation  to  advancing  art.  How  much  of  the  anxiety  and  labour  of  men  in  fonnff 
times  had  relation  to  the  supply  of  this  precious  element  1  How  often,  fonMrtf, 
has  periodical  pestilence  arisea  from  deficiency  of  water,  and  how  often  hss  fire 
devoured  whole  cities,  which  a  timely  supply  of  water  might  have  saved !  Forthoe 
reasons  kings  have  received  almost  divine  honours  for  constructing  aqnedncts,  to 
lead  the  pure  streams  from  the  mountains  into  the  peopled  towns.  In  the  praait 
day,  only  he  who  has  travelled  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  or  Africa,  what  a  weD 
is  more  prized  than  mines  of  gold,  or  who  has  spent  months  on  shipboard,  when 
the  fresh  water  is  doled  out  with  more  caution  than  the  most  precious  prodnct  of 
the  still,  or  who  has  vividly  sympathised  with  the  victims  of  siege  or  shipwreck, 
spreading  out  their  garments  to  catch  the  rain  from  heaven,  and  then,  with  md 
eagerness,  sucking  the  delicious  moisture ;  only  he  can  appreciate  fully  the  bleoiBgi 
of  that  abundant  supply  which  most  of  us  now  so  thoughtlessly  eigoy.  The  tnthor 
will  long  remember  the  intense  momentary  regret  with  which,  on  once  approacfaiB| 
a  beautiful  land,  after  months  spent  at  sea,  he  saw  a  little  stream  of  fredi  witcr 
sliding  over  the  rock  into  the  salt  waves.  It  appeared  to  him  as  a  most  predooi 
essence,  by  some  accident,  pouring  out  to  waste." 

The  next  record  we  shall  notice  is  also  one  relating  to  a  great  pnblk 
benefit,  but  a  benefit  of  a  still  higher  kind, — the  conveyance  of  the 
"living  waters*'  to  the  heathen.  The  London  Missionary  Sodetj 
was  founded,  September  22nd,  1795,  on  the  catholic  princi{de  of 
securing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  co-operation  of  all,  without  exo^ 
tion,  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  and  hold  the  grett 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  The  actual  formation  of  the 
Society  was  preceded  by  several  movements  and  appeals  by  which 
the  public  mind  was  prepared  for  it.  Of  these,  the  principal  were,  "An 
Address  to  Professors  of  the  Gospel,*'  by  the  late  Dr.  B<^ae,  of  Goqpoit, 
published  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  in  September,  1794;  "An 
Address  to  Christian  Ministers,  and  all  other  friends  of  Christianitj* 
on  the  subject  of  Missions  to  the  Heathen,"  dated  December  1st,  1794, 
and  which  was  prepared  by  the  friends  of  missions  in  London,  md 
printed  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  early  in  1/95,  and  sent  tf« 
circular  to  ministers  in  the  metropolis  and  parts  adjacent;  the  drawing 
up  of  a  provisional  form  of  association,  and  the  formation  d  a  eos- 
mittee  of  correspondence  early  in  the  same  year ;  the  sending  of  * 
circular,  dated  January  27th,  1795,  to  ministers  in  the  country;  the 
circulation  of  an  "  Address  to  serious  and  zealous  Professors  of  the 
Gospel  of  every  denomination,"  in  furtherance  of  the  object,  dnMU 
up  by  Mr.  GeoT^e  Butder,  then  of  Coventry  ;  and  Uie  bohiiflf 
of  a  general  meetitv^  m  lioxk^^w,  \>\«^*x^  ^^t  Vi^  another  drcaitf 
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Med  to  erangelical  ministen  in  town  and  country.  This  meeting 
ODTened  for  Monday  evening,  September  2l8t,  when  the  pre- 
iries  were  arranged ;  and  on  Tuesday  the  22nd,  the  Society  was 
ily  formed.  These  various  circuhirs  and  other  preparatory  move- 
are  given  and  narrated  in  the  "  Memorials  respecting  .the 
Ushment  and  First  Attempts  of  the  Missionary  Society,"  prefixed 
"  Sermons  preached  in  London  at  the  formation  of  the  Society," 
hich  were  printed  by  order  of  the  directors  immediately  after- 
.  The  sermons  were  preached  by  Mr.  Haweis,  Mr.  Geo.  Burder, 
reatheed,  Mr.  Hey,  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  and  Mr.  afterwards  Dr. 
t ;  and  were  followed  by  a  memoir  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Haweis, 
e  most  eligible  part  to  begin  a  mission.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
into  further  details  here  respecting  the  progress  of  a  society 
must  be  dear  to  every  evangeUcal  Congregationalist,  and  whose 
d  history,  triumphs,  and  reverses  have  engaged  the  able  pens  of 
[oiiaon  and  Dr.  Campbell,  to  say  nothing  of  the  various  ad- 
le  but  well-known  works,  by  which  its  operations  in  particular 
of  the  world, — as  the  South  Seas,'*'  Africa, f  India, ^  China, ||  and 
$§  are  illustrated.  It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  mention, 
he  receipts  for  the  first  year,  as  extracted  from  the  treasurer's 
it  now  before  us,  were  £\  1 ,088.  \4a.  6\d,,  of  which  ^549 1 .  Sa,  6d, 
rom  subscriptions  and  donations,  ^5267.  1  U.  O^d.  from  public 
ions  and  anonymous  contributions,  ^230  from  the  proceeds  of 
le  of  the  sermons  preached  at  the  formation  of  the  Society,  and 
from  interest  on  investments.  The  receipts  from  the  pubUc 
t  next  year  were  only  ^6405.  15«.  2jfd,,  including  subscriptions, 
CDS,  and  collections,  altogether.  When  we  compare  these  sums 
;he  income  of  the  Society  in  recent  years,  there  is  undoubtedly 
sause  for  gratitude  to  Him  who  causes  the  streams  of  Christian 
Ity  to  spring  forth,  especially  when  we  consider  that,  in  con- 
lee  of  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  Church  Missionary 
y,  that  of  which  we  are  here  speaking  is  now  mainly  suppported 
*  Congregational  churches  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
rion.  Still  much  larger  efforts  must  yet  be  made  in  liberality 
1  as  prayer,  before  our  Divfne  Redeemer  shall  have  his  own — 
his  authority  is  recognised  among  the  heathen,  whom  the 
■  has  given  him  for  his  inheritance — and  before  all  the  kingdoms 

yt  Voyage  of  the  Duff ;  Williams's  Missionary  Enterprises. 

bn  Campbell's    (of  Kingsland)  Two  Journeys;    Pringle's  South  African 

»;  Phillip's  Researches  in  Caffhuria;  Moffat's  Missionary  Scenes. 

m.  Campbell's  (of  Bangalore)  work  on  India ;  John  Smith's  (of  Madras) 

;  Buyers'  Letters. 

tins.     The  various  publications  of  Drs.  Morrison  and  Milne ;  Medhurst's 

Alao  on  all  the  above,  Tyerman  and  Bennet's  Voyage. 
8.  Wilton's  Narrative  of  the  Greek  Mission. 
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of  this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  onr  God  and  of  liis  Christ.  Tbt 
Lord  hasten  it  in  his  time !  Then  shall  the  irildemeas  and  the  woUtuj 
place  be  glad,  and  the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Then 
shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase,  and  Gk>d,  even  our  own  Qod,  ihall 
bless  us. 

Our  list  contains  but  three  notices  of  the  births  of  good  men,  kt 
among  these  one  occurs  which  we  must  not  pass  o^er  without  mim 
respectful  observance.  It  is  that  of  Peter  Martyr  Venniglio,  a  dutin- 
guished  Florentine,  to  whom  England  owes  a  debt  of  gratitode  fbr 
his  services  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  This  reformer  was  the  son  of  i 
distinguished  family  at  Florence,  and  having  been  named  after  Peter 
of  Milan,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  some 
Manicheean  heretics,  and  canonised  in  consequence,  he  decided  fery 
early,  though,  it  is  supposed,  contrary  to  his  Other's  wishes^  in  ftfoir 
of  a  professed  religious  life,  entering  in  his  sixteenth  year  one  of  the 
colleges  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  canons  regular  of  St.  AugnatiDe. 
In  the  service  of  this  order,  he  attained  several  important  offices  in 
succession,  and  being  a  sincere  follower  of  truth,  he  made  considenUe 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  biblical  writiagtof 
some  of  the  Reformers,  but  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  First  Epiitk 
to  the  Corinthians,  delivered  by  him  at  Naples,  where  he  was  goTenor 
of  the  College  of  St.  Peter,  provoked  the  hostility  of  his  more  bigoted 
hearers  by  his  exposition  of  chap.  iii.  13,  14,  **  Every  man's  work 
shall  be  made  manifest :  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  it  shall  be  tried  by 
fire,"  &c.  This  trouble  he  happily  surmounted  by  personally  i^ppesliBg 
to  the  pope,  who  favoured  him  on  account  of  the  estimation  in  vhicb 
he  was  held  in  his  order.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  howeur,  Ui 
enemies  prevailed,  though  only  in  a  way  which  emancipated  him  eoB- 
pletely  and  for  ever  from  Roman  influence ;  for  removing  firom  Napki 
on  account  of  ill  health,  he  was  made  prior  of  St.  Fridian's  at  lautM, 
where  by  improving  still  further  his  opportunities  of  biblical  study,  tid 
engaging  in  further  reforms,  but  especially  by  hn  daily  expositisBi 
of  Scripture  in  the  college,  and  preaching  on  the  Sabbath-day  vith 
great  and  evident  success,  he  raised  such  a  storm  of  opposition  Mffoa^ 
himself,  that  though  the  great  body  of  the  Luccese  nobles  were  in  lui 
fiivour,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  and  seek  refuge  in  a  formgn  land.  A 
large  number  of  those  who  had  been  awakened  by  his  ministiy,  alio 
submitted  to  voluntary  exile  for  the  sake  of  the  truths  which  he  had 
taught  them.  Proceeding  by  Pisa,  Florence,  (where  he  saw  BennrdiBO 
Ochino,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Rome,  but  fled  to  Genera  diiriBg 
Martyr's  stay,)  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Yerona,  he  at  length  readied 
Zurich,  where  he  made  personal  acquaintance  with  Bullinger«  FeDietDf 
and  Walther,  but  "  no  vacancy  occurring  in  their  schools  fbr  a  teacber, 
he  passed  on  to  B«a\^,  ftxid  having  stayed  there  about  a  month,  wis 
invited  by  Bucet,  w\iosft  coTswaftiiXwfv^^  ^v  ^xc  ^n^^r  period  of  his  B* 
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B  Tcry  QBefbl  to  him,"  to  Strasborg.  "  This  excellent  friend," 
ddletoD,  **  negociated  with  the  senate  to  allow  Martyr  a  stipend 
BBSor  to  Capito,  in  their  university,  where  he  daily  interpreted 
ne,  and  turned  the  Hebrew  into  Latin  for  the  benefit  of  the 
I."  In  Straaburg  he  remained  five  years,  but  removed,  soon 
e  fatal  defeat  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Miihlberg,  by  Arch- 
Cranmer's  earnest  desire  and  the  express  invitation  of  the 
King  Edward,  to  England.  Of  his  engagement  in  England, 
»  nature  of  the  services  he  was  required  to  render  there,  Mid- 
^vea  the  following  account : — 

bishop  Cranmer  requesting  him  to  visit  England,  that  he  might  have  the 
!  his  coonsel  and  erudition  in  the  great  work  of  Reformation,  he  obtained 
snt  of  the  senate  for  his  departure,  attended  by  Ochlno,  who  had  received  a 
ivitation.  After  a  hospitable  entertainment  by  the  metropolitan,  he  was, 
lad  of  King  Edward  YL,  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  began  a  course  of  divinity 
by  expounding  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  embraced  topics 
Briod  much  disputed  among  theologians.  Some  of  the  Popish  party  attended 
les,  but  a  great  number  absented  themselves,  and  issued  injunctions  to  their 
in  the  university  to  the  same  eflfect.  They  took,  however,  no  further  hostile 
,  until  he  commenced  an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  when 
esented  him  as  a  reviler  of  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  a  despiser  of  sacred 
ea,  and  a  profaner  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  altar.  One  day  they  posted 
oe,  in  Enghsb,  on  all  the  churches,  that  there  would  be  held  on  the  following 
a  disputation  on  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
lad  not  informed  Martyr  of  this  proceeding,  hoping  to  catch  him  by  surprise ; 
i  was  departing  at  the  usual  hour  to  begin  his  lecture,  some  friends  came  to 
1  information  that  a  crowd  was  assembling  both  of  collegians  and  townsmen, 
led  him  to  remain  at  his  lodgings.  He  replied,  that  he  could  not  desert 
of  doty,  or  neglect  the  charge  committed  to  him  by  the  king ;  that  he  had 
BB  the  occasion  of  any  tumult,  as  the  heads  of  houses  could  testify,  nor 
i  now  cause  any ;  but  would  merely  read  his  accustomed  lecture,  for  hearing 
sny  were  at  that  time  doubtless  in  attendance  whom  he  could  not  permit 

0  disappoint.  As  he  was  on  his  way,  the  servant  of  a  Papist,  named  Smyth, 
tier  into  his  hand,  challenging  him  to  disputation,  on  which  his  friends 
their  entreaty  that  be  would  not  expose  himself  to  peril,  but  in  vain.  He 
the  aasembly,  and  told  his  challengers  in  a  modest  address,  that  he  would 
e  their  offer,  but  that  he  was  come  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing,  and  not  of 
;.  He  then  began  his  reading,  amidst  the  murmurs  of  his  opponents,  but 
3«1  admiration  of  the  multitude,  who  were  astonished  at  his  calmness  and 
■i  he  betrayed  no  perturbation  of  spirit,  no  change  of  countenance,  no 

of  speech,  no  agitation  of  frame.  When  he  had  finished,  his  mortified 
tea  clamorously  challenged  him  to  dispute ;  nor  would  accept  his  excuse, 
mmld  meet  them  at  another  time,  but  was  not  then  prepared,  as  they  had 

1  him  the  usual  public  notice.    They  said,  that  a  man  who  had  recently 
much  engaged  as  himself  on  the  very  subject  of  the  Lord's  supper 

It  possibly  be  unprepared.  He  replied,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  begin 
fftant  a  controversy  without  the  royal  permission,  as  it  might  be  con- 
into  a  desire  to  excite  commotion ;  that,  moreover,  moderators  and 
were  not  provided,  and  the  day  was  too  far  advanced.  The  vice- 
Mr  BOW  interposed  his  authority,  directing  that  Martyr  nnd.  ^vk^Vl  \W(sISAw 
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fix  the  time,  order,  and  mode  of  a  disputation  to  be  held  at  hu  om  booK, 
ordered  his  beadles  to  disperse  the  crowd,  and  taking  the  Reformer  by  the  hud, 
conducted  him  to  his  chamber.  At  the  appointed  time  the  disputants  ctme  to  the 
-vice-chancellor's  with  their  respective  friends.  There  was  a  long  contest  on  the 
mode  to  be  pursued ;  Martyr  insisting  that  they  should  observe  a  certam  order  in 
refuting  his  arguments,  and  abstain  from  dubious,  barbarous,  and  scholastic  terai; 
but  when  they  could  come  to  no  agreement,  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the  mailer  to  the 
king's  council,  who  should  name  the  day,  and  send  deputies  to  preside.  MetoiiBe, 
Smyth,  alarmed  at  the  tumult  which  he  had  excited,  withdrew  into  Scotland.  The 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  the  dean  of  Oxford,  and  two 
other  deputies  arriving,  Martyr  disputed  before  them  against  three  champions  of  the 
Romish  faith  for  four  days.  Like  most  contests  between  Papists  and  Reformen,  it 
was  misrepresented ;  and  Martyr,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  friends,  pubhshed  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  self-vindication. 

**  The  country  people  about  Oxford  rising  in  great  numbers,  so  that  he  coold  oo 
longer  remain  in  safety,  he  was  brought  to  London,  escorted  by  his  associates,  to  the 
abundant  satisfaction  of  the  young  sovereign,  who,  on  his  approaching  Ricfamood, 
congratulated  him  on  his  escape.  His  wife  and  household  were  concealed  it  Oxford, 
till  the  furious  mob  was  scattered  by  two  companies  of  troops,  and  its  ksden 
executed.  Martyr  then  returned  to  his  labours,  and  the  Papists,  knowing  themMha 
overcome  by  his  arguments,  wreaked  their  maUce  by  nightly  insurrections  before  hit 
door,  yelling,  and  throwing  stones  at  his  windows.  The  king,  therefore,  deemed  it 
advisable  to  nominate  him  canon  of  Christ-church,  and,  that  his  station  in  the 
university  might  command  more  respect,  assigned  him  a  good  house  and  gsrdea 
in  that  college  ;  while  he  himself  proceeded  Doctor  in  Divinity." 

On  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne.  Martyr  demanded  his  dis- 
mission^ which  could  not  be  denied,  as  he  had  come  to  England  on 
Edward's  earnest  invitation,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  senate  of 
Strasburg  granted  for  the  occasion.  He  had  great  difficulty,  howe?er, 
in  avoiding  the  plots  that  were  laid  by  his  enemies,  on  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  continental  shores,  to  apprehend  him  ;  but  "  through  a  kind 
Providence  he  found  a  master  of  a  vessel,  a  truly  religious  and  compas- 
sionate character,  who  kept  him  in  his  house  on  the  coast,  concealed 
for  a  fortnight,  while  his  persecutors  imagined  he  had  sailed  with  other 
foreigners  who  were  compelled  to  depart  at  the  same  period.  He 
was  then  conveyed  by  this  good  manner  to  Antwerp,  under  cofer  of 
the  night,  when  a  carriage  was  provided  for  him,  which  he  secretly 
entered,"  and  so  was  safely  conveyed  to  Strasburg. 

Martyr  always  retained  a  fervent  affection  for  the  English  nation, 
and  a  deep  interest  respecting  the  state  of  rehgion  in  England.  He 
kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  his  English  friends,  especially  with 
Jewel,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  young  man  at  Oxford.  He  wrote  a 
most  affectionate  letter  to  the  English  refugees  at  Zurich,  before  lie 
removed  thither,  which  he  did  in  1556,  accompanied  by  Jewel.  He 
also  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  accession,  exhorting  her  to  nse 
her  authority  for  the  advancement  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Bnt 
indeed  he  manifested  on  all  occasions  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  gn^ 
religious  conflict  ilierv  ^ou\^  oti  V\i\Qw.\^Q\iV  tke  whole  of  Europe,  and 
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excepting  Calvin,  perhaps  no  man  of  his  generation  did  more  to  further 
the  good  cause  in  foreign  lands.  With  these  dispositions  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  would  overlook  the  evangelical  congregation  at 
Lucca,  to  whom  he  wrote,  profiFering  consolation  to  those  who,  like 
himself,  had  been  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.  In  1561,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  principal  Protestant 
nobility  of  France,  he  attended  the  conference  at  Poissy,  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  leaders,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  all  parties,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  evangelical 
cause.  We  shall  probably  notice  his  death,  which  took  place  Nov.  5th9 
1.562,  in  a  future  paper. 

The  narrative  of  Robert  Glover's  martyrdom  given  by  John  Foxe, 
has  been  reprinted  lately  in  a  very  interesting  volume,  entitled  "  Nar- 
rative of  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  of  the  two  Martyrs,  Robert 
Glover,  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  of  Maucetter,  Warwickshire,  with  some 
account  of  their  friend,  Augustine  Bemher,  Rector  of  Southam,  and 
other  eminent  Martyrs  and  Confessors,"  by  the  Rev.  B.  Richings,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Mancetter.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work, 
which  is  now  in  the  third  edition,  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
Glover's  family,  character,  sufferings,  and  consolations  are  there  detailed, 
and  exhibit  him  as  a  man  of  eminently  Christian  spirit.  He  was 
apprehended  in  the  house  of  his  elder  brother,  John  Glover,  at  Mancetter, 
near  Atherstone,  being  at  the  time  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness, 
whence  he  was  dragged  to  prison.  His  friends  desired  him  to  get 
dismissed  upon  his  bond,  but  he  refused.  Speaking  of  their  urgency 
on  this  point,  he  says,  "  When  they  were  somewhat  importunate,  I  said 
to  Mr.  Hopkins,  that  liberty  of  conscience  was  a  very  precious  thing, 
and,  taking  as  it  were  a  pause,  I  earnestly  lifted  up  my  heart  to  God 
for  his  aid  and  help,  that  I  might  do  the  thing  that  might  please  Him. 
And  so,  when  they  had  given  over  their  intreaties,  my  heart  (methought) 
was  wonderfully  comforted."     Presently  he  adds — 

"  After  debating  the  matter  with  mjrself,  these  considerations  came  into  my  mind: 
— I  have  from  time  to  time  with  good  conscience  (God  is  my  record)  urged  all,  with 
whom  I  have  had  any  conference,  to  be  no  dalliers  in  God's  matters,  but  to  show 
themselves,  after  so  great  a  light  and  knowledge,  hearty,  earnest,  constant,  stable  in 
so  manifest  a  truth,  and  not  to  give  place  one  jot  contrary  to  it.  NoWt  thought  /, 
if  I  shall  withdraw  myself  and  make  any  shifts  to  pull  my  own  neck  out  of  the 
collar t  I  shall  give  great  offence  to  my  weak  brethren  in  Christ,  and  advantage  to  the 
enemies  to  slander  God's  word.  It  will  be  said,  *  He  hath  been  a  great  boldener  of 
others  to  be  earnest  and  fervent,  to  fear  no  worldly  perils  or  dangers,  but  he  himself 
will  give  no  such  example.'  Wherefore  I  thought  it  my  bounden  duty,  both  to  God 
and  man,  being,  by  the  great  goodness  of  God,  marvellously  called  and  appointed 
hereunto,  to  set  aside  all  fear,  perils,  and  dangers,  all  worldly  respects  and  consider- 
ations ;  and  as  I  had,  according  to  the  measure  of  my  small  gift,  in  time  past  un- 
feignedly  moved,  exhorted,  and  persuaded  all  that  profess  God's  word,  manfully  to 
persist  in  its  defence,  not  with  sword  and  violence,  but  with  suffering  and  loss  of 
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life,  rather  than  again  defile  themselves  with  the  abominations  of  the  Bomiih  lati- 
christ ;  so  the  hour  being  come  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  same  to  the  hetrti  of  a& 
true  believers  by  my  example,  I  have  resolved,  by  the  mighty  assistance  of  Gof  i 
Holy  Spirit,  vnth  much  peace  of  conscience,  willingly  to  sustain  whatever  the 
Romisl^anti-christ  should  do  against  me." 

With  these  dispositionB  he  iireiit  to  the  stake.  He  was  barnt  in  tlie 
''little  park,"  at  Coventry,  in  a  place  still  called  ''the  HoUoiri,"o& 
the  very  spot  where  his  dear  friend,  Lawrence  Saunders,  had  snfifRd 
a  few  months  before.  He  had  been  for  a  few  days  in  deep  dittim 
respecting  his  spiritual  state — as  Foxe  says,  "  heavy  and  deroid  of  til 
spiritual  consolation  ;"  so  that  though  firmly  resolved  to  penevere^  lie 
had  no  joyful  anticipations  of  his  release.  But  he  continued  ioitiat 
in  prayer,  and  the  Lord  lifted  upon  him  again  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance. His  friend  Bernher  had  strengthened  him  with  good  cooniel, 
and  assured  him  that  the  Lord  in  his  good  time  would  visit  him,  and 
satisfy  his  desire  with  abundant  consolation.  Accordingly,  says  Foxe,— 

"  The  next  day,  when  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  came,  as  he  was  going  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  was  now  within  sight  of  the  stake,  he  experienced  tint 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  favour,  which  his  Mend,  Augustine  Bernher,  had  wd 
that  *  he  was  right  sure  and  certain'  he  would  receive.  He  had  spent  all  the  nifht 
before  in  prayer  for  strength  and  courage,  and  could  feel  none ;  but  now  oa  i 
sudden  he  was  so  mightily  replenished  with  God's  holy  comfort  and  heavenly  jti^i 
that  he  cried  out,  clapping  his  hands, '  Austine  !  He  is  come !  He  is  come!'  and thit 
with  such  joy  and  vivacity,  that  he  seemed  rather  as  one  rescued  from  some  doif 
danger,  and  restored  to  liberty  and  life,  than  as  one  passing  out  of  the  world  by  tk 
pains  of  a  fearful  death." 

We  must  refer  to  the  volume  above  named,  for  the  beautiful  kttai 
written  by  Glover,  during  his  imprisonment,  to  his  wife  and  children, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  Ridley,  also  in  prison,  to  Mrs.  Glorer,  to  coniiart 
her  concerning  the  heavy  loss  she  had  sustained.  Robert  GloferpsM^ 
through  great  tribulation,  having  washed  his  robes  and  made  thcB 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  :  he  is  now,  we  doubt  not,  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  serves  him  day  and  night  in  his  heavenly  temple. 

Having  before  noticed  the  lamentable,  though  temporary,  fiiU  of 
Jerome  of  Prague,  we  refer  to  it  again  here,  chiefly  that  we  fltfj 
record  the  quaint  but  no  less  excellent  remarks  of  Thomas  Nkr 
respecting  it. 


"  Here,"  says  he,  **  let  none  tyrannically  trample  on  the  prostrate  credit  «f  i 
penitent  sinner.  Consider  that  he  did  not  surrender  the  castle  of  his  integrity  M 
the  first  summons,  but  kept  it  a  fiill  year,  in  many  a  furious  assanlt,  till  the  eoaM^ 
battery  of  importunity  made  at  last  an  unhappy  breach  in  his  iimL  Ohl  thotii 
more  required  to  make  a  man  valiant  than  only  to  call  another  coward! 
been  in  Jerome's  case,  what  we  ought  to  have  done,  we  know ;  but  whit  we  i 
have  done,  God  knows.  And  may  we  here  remember  the  hinting  which  Itf^ 
bequeathed  as  a  \e^cy  to  otie  of  Ids  sons :  Gad— a  troop  »kmtt  omorcomt  Mm,  Mit 
Mkall  overcome  at  the  lost.  \^ucnv^\Q^VM\^Ti%^>&ftYBteniiediate  ftflstsA: 
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to  wliidi  the  bast  uintt  of  God  in  this  life  are  subject ;  but  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the 
nhimate  and  final  yictories  of  God's  servants,  who,  at  last,  through  Christ  prove 
more  than  conqueron." 

We  need  not  direct  particular  attention  to  any  of  the  deaths  recorded 
in  our  list.  We  should,  indeed,  have  noticed  Whitefield's  name,  but 
bftve  not  the  account  at  hand.  That  of  Pope  Urban  YIL,  within 
tweWe  days  of  his  attaining  ecclesiastical  sovereignty,  gives  its  own 
kMon  in  the  mere  mention  of  it.  Wolfe's  is  well  known.  Those  of 
mo8t  of  the  others,  though  eminent  and  excellent  men,  were  not  distin- 
gmahed  in  the  manner  of  them.  The  reader  will  find  particulars  in 
the  Nonconformists'  Memorial;  Kirchhofer's  Life  of  Farel;  Le  Bas' 
of  Jewel ;  and  Roberta's  Life  of  Hannah  More. 


THE  SONGS  OF  THE  SUMMER  ISLES. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  there  stands  alone,  a  singular 
dnster  of  more  than  three  hundred  islets,  ''  not  unlike,"  as  Captain 
BttBil  Hall  observes,  **  one  of  those  beautiful  nebulee  in  the  heavens,  to 
ordinary  sight  only  specks  or  little  clouds,  but  which,  when  viewed 
through  a  telescope,  are  discovered  to  be  collections  of  separate  stars." 
The  largest  island,  though  only  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  The  Continent,  on  account  of  its 
extent,  which  is  indeed  great  as  compared  with  the  rocky  islets  which 
etad  the  ocean  around  it. 

On  approaching  the  Bermudas  or  Summer  Isles,  ''  the  well-known 
diffii  of  St.  David's  Head,  topped  with  dark  green  cedars  and  lighter- 
liiited  orange-trees,  show  pleasantly  ahead,"  and  the  delightful  valleys 
ef  St.  Gorge's  Island  are  to  be  seen  in  view.  Bermuda  Island  is  the 
hurgest  of  the  group,  and  with  Somerset  Island  and  New  Ireland,  are 
the  moat  habitable  portions  of  this  tiny  archipelago.  "  Its  trees  are 
of  such  obviously  foreign  growth,  that  the  consciousness  of  being  in  a 
strange  land,  strikes  the  senses  at  once.  The  long,  broad,  thickly- 
matted  leaves  of  the  plantain,  banana,  and  calabash,  together  with  the 
varioua  members  of  the  palm  tribe,  which  afford  a  perfect  shade  to  the 
little  cedar-built  verandas,  encircling  most  of  the  dwellings,  are  so 
dbaracteriatic  of  the  climate,  and  suited  to  the  rest  of  the  scene,  that 
la  viewing  them,  we  readily  yield  up  our  imagination,  and  consent  to 
bdieve  that  we  are  transported  to  another  world.  Amongst  these 
tropical-looking  trees,  we  discover  the  orange,  the  cedar,  and  the  lime ; 
and  when  we  come  to  examine  more  closely  the  ground  upon  which 
they  stand,  we  find  the  commonest  weed  is  a  geranium,  and  most  of 
the  shrubs  are  myrtle.    Or  if  we  choose  to  go  aftoal  mV\i  %  ivks  -vVxA^. 
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and  in  fine  weather,  which  can  almost  always  be  reckoned  on,  we  may 
sail  through  openings,  hardly  wide  enough  for  our  boat,  between  ideti, 
covered  over  so  thickly  with  the  exuberant  verdure  of  this  fairy  re^on, 
from  the  very  top  to  the  water's  edge,  that  we  can  hardly  see  the 
ground,  and  often  find  difficulty  in  landing. 

"  Owing  to  the  sea  at  Bermuda  being  quite  dear,  the  bottom  can  be 
seen  at  the  depth  of  many  fathoms ;  and  this,  when  not  spread  with  t 
coating  of  the  whitest  sand,  is  overlaid  with  a  gorgeous  natural  mooic, 
of  various  coloured  corallines,  long,  brilliant  weeds,  and  innumenble 
specimens  of  the  sponge  tribe,  of  a  purple,  red,  or  green  cdoar,  and 
often  of  a  bright  safiron,  approaching  to  yellow.  The  intermediite 
spaces  lying  between  the  rocks  are  generally  spangled  over  with  shdiii 
some  of  them  not  inferior  in  point  of  beauty  to  the  corals.  The 
variety  in  the  scenery,  both  terrestrial  and  submarine,  is,  according^i 
so  great,  that  hardly  any  two  points  of  view  are  quite  alike ;  while 
every  hundred  yards  brings  out  new  combinations  of  lights  and  shicK 
colours  and  forms.**'*'  But  it  was  not  amidst  these  fascinating  com- 
binations that  the  Bermudas  were  first  seen  by  English  eyes.f  They 
were  first  revealed  to  British  seamen  by  a  dreadful  shipwreck  in  1591; 
and  again  in  1609  by  a  violent  tempest,  which  scattered  a  fleet  of  oine 
sail  of  merchantmen,  bound  for  Virginia,  and  drove  the  prindpil 
vessel,  which  had  on  board  Sir  George  Summers,  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
and  Capt.  Newport  on  shore.  The  whole  relation  is  contained  in  the 
additions  to  Stow's  Annals,  by  Howes,  of  which  the  following  pan- 
graph  will  be  sufficient.  ''  Sir  George  Sommers,  sitting  at  the  stern, 
seeing  the  ship  desperate  of  relief,  looking  every  minute  when  the  ship 
would  sink,  he  espied  land,  which,  according  to  his  and  Capt.  New- 
port's opinion,  they  judged  to  be  the  dreadful  coast  of  the  Bermadaa, 
which  islands  were,  of  all  nations,  said  and  supposed  to  be  enchanted, 
and  inhabited  with  witches  and  devils,  which  grew  by  reason  of 
a  continued,  monstrous  thunder-storm  and  tempest,  near  unto  those 
islands ;  also  for  that  the  whole  coast  is  so  wondrous  dangerooa  of 
rocks,  that  few  can  approach  them,  but  with  unspeakable  haiard  of 
shipwreck  ;  Sir  George  Sommers  and  the  rest,  suddenly  agreed,  of  two 
evils  to  choose  the  least,  and  so  in  a  kind  of  desperate  resolatioD, 
directed  the  ship  mainly  for  the  islands,  which,  by  God's  Divine  pro- 
vidence at  a  high  water,  ran  right  between  two  strong  rocks,  where  it 
stuck  fast,  without  breaking,  which  gave  leisure  and  good  opportunity 
for  them  to  hoist  out  their  boat,  and  to  land  all  their  people,  as  wdl 
sailors  as  soldiers  and  others,  in  good  safety ;   and  being  come  ashore, 


*  Capt  Basil  Hall's  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  voL  ii.  chap.  6. 

t  This  group  was  first  discovered  in  1515,  by  a  Spanish  vessel  named  Li  Gsm, 
conunanded  by  Juan  Betrnvidaz.  \\.  "vi^  livoi^^  \y^  the  Spaniards  indifliereBt^,  Ber- 
muda, from  the  captain,  or  Ia  QiWta,  itom  >tJtvt  ^v^. 


t 
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vere  soon  refreshed  and  cheered,  the  soil  and  air  being  most 
and  delicate." 

reral  of  Shakspere's  critics  have  supposed  that  the  shipwreck  of 
oers  suggested  the  incidents  of  his  comedy,  "  The  Tempest,"  and 
sought  to  determine  its  date  by  that  calamity.  True  it  is  that 
nmortal  bard  has  in  that  play  a  storm,  a  wreck,  an  enchanted 
I,  and  speaks  also  of 

"  The  still-Texed  Bennoothes ;" 


» 


Er. Charles  Knight, in  his  "Introductory  Notice*'  on  "The Tempest, 
their  researches  "admirable  fooling,"  and  plainly  shows  that 
islands  cannot  be  regarded  "  as  actually  the  scene  of  this  play." 
mund  Waller,  the  poet,  a  nephew  of  John  Hampden,  and  himself 
inguished  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  is  said  to  have  visited 
Bermudas,  and  most  likely  conjoined  with  the  efforts  to  colo- 
them,  in  connexion  with  Virginia.  His  longest  poem  is  called 
i  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,"  and  describes  a  conflict  between 
lettlers  and  "  two  mighty  whales,"  in  which  the  latter,  by  the 
of  the  returning  tide,  had  the  best  of  "  the  dreadful  fight."  The 
canto  is  mainly  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  islands. 

*'  Bennuda,  wall'd  with  rocks,  who  does  not  know  ? 
That  happy  island  where  huge  lemons  grow. 
And  orange  trees,  which  golden  fruit  do  hear, 
Th'  Hesperian  garden  hoasts  of  none  so  fair ; 
Where  shining  pearl,  and  coral,  many  a  pound, 
On  the  rich  shore  of  ambergris  is  found. 
The  lofty  cedar,  which  to  heaven  aspires. 
The  prince  of  trees  !  is  fuel  for  their  fires  : 
The  smoke  by  which  their  loaded  spits  do  turn, 
For  incense  might  on  sacred  altars  bum : 
Their  priyate  roofs  on  odorous  timber  borne, 
Snch  as  might  palaces  for  kings  adorn. 
The  sweet  palmettos  a  new  Bacchus  yield. 
With  leaves  as  ample  as  the  broadest  shield. 
Under  the  shadow  of  whose  friendly  boughs 
They  sit  carousing  where  their  liquor  grows. 
Figs  there  unplanted  through  the  fields  do  grow. 
Such  as  fierce  Cato  did  the  Romans  show. 
With  the  rare  fruit,  inviting  them  to  spoil 
Carthage,  the  mistress  of  so  rich  a  soil. 
The  naked  rocks  are  not  unfruitfril  there. 
But  at  some  constant  seasons,  ev'ry  year 
Their  barren  tops  with  luscious  food  abound. 
And  with  the  eggs  of  various  fowls  are  crown'd. 
Tobacco  is  the  worst  of  things  which  they 
To  English  landlords,  as  their  tribute,  pay. 
Such  is  the  mould,  that  the  blest  tenant  foeda 
On  precious  fruits,  and  pays  his  rent  in  weeda. 
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With  candy'd  plantains  and  the  juicy  pine, 
On  choicest  melons  and  sweet  grapes  they  dine. 
And  with  potatoes  &t  their  wanton  swine. 
Nature  these  cates  with  such  a  lavish  hand 
Pours  out  among  them,  that  our  coarser  land 
Tastes  of  that  bounty,  and  does  cloth  return 
Which  not  for  warmth,  but  ornament,  is  worn : 
For  the  kind  spring,  which  but  salutes  us  here. 
Inhabits  there,  and  courts  them  all  the  year. 
Ripe  fruits  and  blossoms  on  the  same  trees  live ; 
At  once  they  promise  what  at  once  they  gire. 
So  sweet  the  air,  so  moderate  the  dime, 
None  sickly  lives,  or  dies  before  his  time. 
Heav'n  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncorst. 
To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first. 
The  tardy  plants  in  our  cold  orchards  plac'd. 
Reserve  their  fruit  for  the  next  age's  taste : 
There  a  small  grain  in  some  fisw  months  will  be 
A  firm,  a  lofty,  and  a  spacious  tree. 
The  palma-christi,  and  the  foir  papA, 
Now  but  a  seed,  (preventing  Nature's  law,) 
In  half  the  circle  of  the  hasty  year 
Project  a  shade,  and  lovely  fruits  do  wear. 
And  as  their  trees,  and  our  dull  region  set. 
But  faintly  grow,  and  no  perfection  get, 
So  in  this  northern  track  our  hoarser  throats 
Utter  unripe  and  ill-constrained  notes. 
While  the  supporter  of  the  poets'  style, 
Phoebus,  on  them  eternally  does  smile." 


Many  Toluntary  exiles  fled  from  England  for  consdenoe'  sake,  duiiBS 
the  straggles  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  some  settled  in  theUiO" 
of  Bermuda.  Andrew  Marvell,  the  witty  and  patriotic  member  for  Holif 
has  commemorated  their  gratitude  to  Qod,  for  permittixig  the0> 
amidst  such  lovely  scenes,  to  enjoy  liberty  to  worship  him  osmM^ 
in  the  following  quaint,  but  beautiAil  stanxas. 

THB  EMIGRANTS. 

**  Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride. 
In  th'  ocean's  bosom  unespy'd ; 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along. 
The  list'ning  winds  receiv'd  this  song. 

'  What  should  we  do  but  sing  His  praise. 
That  led  us  through  the  wat'ry  maze. 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown. 
And  yet  frur  kinder  than  our  own  ? 
Where  He  the  huge  sea-monsters  racks, 
ThaX*^  Wift  dM^  uy»i  their  backs ; 
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He  lands  ui  on  a  graaty  stage, 
Safe  from  the  stormt,  and  prelates'  rage.* 
He  gaye  us  this  eternal  spring. 
Which  here  enamels  every  thing ; 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care, 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 
He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright. 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 
And  does  in  the  pomegranates  close, 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows. 
He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet. 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet ; 
But  apples  plants  of  such  a  price. 
No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice. 
With  cedars  chosen  by  his  hand, 
Fh>m  Lebanon,  He  stores  the  land. 
And  makes  the  hollow  seas,  that  roar, 
Proclaim  the  ambergris  on  shore. 
He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 
The  GoapeFi  pearl  upon  our  coast, 
And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple,  where  to  sound  his  name. 
Oh !  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt. 
Till  it  arrive  at  heav'ns  vault ; 
Which  thence,  perhaps,  rebounding,  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexique  bay.' 

"  Thus  sung  they  in  the  English  boat. 
An  holy  and  a  cheerful  note ; 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time." 

b^mning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Dean  Berkeley  published 
»08al  for  the  better  supplying  of  Churches  in  our  Foreign 
Ds,  and  for  converting  the  sayage  Americans  to  Christianity, 
ege  to  be  erected  in  the  Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called,  the 
Bermuda,"  and  offered  to  resign  his  own  opulent  preferment, 
dicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  its  superintendence.  Three 
lows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  were  prepared  to  sacrifice 
erments  also,  and  to  accompany  him  to  this  settlement  in  the 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  so  that  they  might  promote  the  cause  of 
igst  the  youth  of  the  American  colonies.  George  I.  laid  his 
s  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  introduce  the  scheme  to  Par- 
and  a  royal  charter  for  erecting  a  college  by  the  name  of 
8  College,  in  Bermuda,  was  granted ;  and  the  dean  sailed  for 
land  to  prosecute  his  bencTolent  object.  After  seven  years* 
'  Robert  told  Bishop  Gibson,  in  reply  to  an  application  for 

SMidern  copies  soften  this  by  reading  thus— <*  Safe  ftom  the  stonn  and 
ja." 
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the  money  appropriated  by  Parliament,  '*  If  yon  pnt  this  question  to 
me  as  minister,  I  most  and  can  assure  you,  that  the  money  shall  moit 
undoubtedly  be  paid  as  soon  as  it  suits  the  public  conyenienoe ;  bat  if 
you  ask  me  as  a  friend  whether  Dean  Berkeley  should  continue  in 
America,  expecting  the  payment  of  ;£  10,000,  I  adYiae  him  by  all 
means  to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  give  up  his  present  ezpectatioDi.'* 
The  dean  thus  expended  seven  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  alii]ge 
proportion  of  his  private  fortune,  in  a  benevolent  enterprise,  vhich 
the  heartlessness  of  a  worldly-wise  statesman  rendered  abortive. 

The  ardour  of  the  amiable  philosopher  in  his  missionary  project, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  verses, 

ON  THE  PROSPECT  OF  PLANTING  ARTS  AND  LEARNING  IN  AMERia 

"  The  Mnse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime, 
Barren  of  every  glorious  theme. 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 
Producing  subjects  worthy  hme, 

**  In  happy  climes  where  from  the  genial  sun, 
And  Tirgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue. 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 
And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true. 

'*  In  happy  climes  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules. 
Where  man  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense. 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools. 

'*  There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age. 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

**  Not  such  aa  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay ; 
Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heav'nly  flame  did  animate  her  day. 
By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way, 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day. 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.'* 

Here  we  might  close  our  paper ;  but  the  Bermudas  have  been  ed^ 
brated  by  a  living  poet,  in  verses  of  graphic  truth  and  snipiiBBI 
beauty,  though  they  have  not,  unhappily,  that  tone  of  moal  lenfr 
ment  which  characterises  the  verses  of  Marvell  and  Berkeley. 

In  1803,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  then  a  young  man,  visited  tbe  B«^ 
mndas^  and  be  soon  a&et  ^xMo^^^  ^^  Q4t^%  uid  Epistles,**  in  yfUA, 
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I  Capt.  Basil  Hall  declared,  were  the  most  pleasing  and  exact 
don  of  Bermuda  he  knew.  The  Epistle  to  the  Marchioness 
er  of  Don^al,  contains  the  most  extended  and  pictoresqne 
t ;  but  as  it  only  dwells  on  the  loyeliness  of  the  scene,  and  has 
NMsing  reference  to  anything  but  the  beauty  of  nature,  we  most 
t  onrselTes  by  closing  "  The  Songs  of  the  Summer  Isles,"  with 
of  his  valedictory  stanzas : — 

"  Fluewell  to  Bermuda,  and  long  may  the  bloom 
Of  the  lemon  and  myrtle  its  valleys  perfume ; 
May  spring  to  eternity  hallow  the  shade, 
Where  Ariel  has  warbled,  and  Waller  has  strayed !" 

B. 
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tpediency  of  a  Seminary  in  which  only  an  English  Theological 
cation  should  be  given,  or  in  addition  such  acquaintance  with  the 
inal  Languages  of  Boly  Scripture,  as  is  attainable  without  pre^ 
r  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,     By  the  Rev.  J.  Frost. 

Christian  ministry  is   of  Dirine  institution.      Its  great  and 
;  design  is  to  make  known  to  every  human  being  the  glorious 

of  the  blessed  God  ;  to  warn  every  man  and  teach  every  man 
wisdom,  with  a  view  to  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 

Of  a  design  so  grand,  merciful,  and  holy,  it  is  all  but  unne- 
'  to  remark,  that  it  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  Divine 
• 

independently  of  its  leading  design,  the  Christian  ministry  may 
arded  as  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the  world.  Its  existence 
fluence  are  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society,  whether  as 
Bed  of  distinct  and  separate  families,  or  of  large  and  powerful 
inities.  The  advancement  of  civilisation,  literature,  and  na- 
prosperity,  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  its  increase  and 
icy. 

possession  and  enjoyment,  however,  in  their  full  extent,  of  the 
8,  both  direct  and  indirect,  which  the  Christian  ministry  is 
ed  and  calculated  to  impart,  depend  mainly,  under  Gk>d,  upon 
aracter  and  qualifications  of  those  who  engage  in  working  it. 
as  they  are  presented  to  our  notice  upon  the  page  of  church 
%  and  as  they  come  under  our  own  personal  observation,  prove 
iably  the  con*ectnes8  of  this  assertion.  Who  are  the  men  whose 
ry  in  every  age  of  the  church  has  produced  the  deepest,  the 
,  and  the  most  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of  thek 
iporaries?    Such  men,  it  will,  for  the  most  i^vcl^  \a  ^.^^"^^ 
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haye  not  been  scholan  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  bat  men  d 
profound  and  ardent  piety,  of  acute  and  vigorous  intellects,  mi^ 
in  the  Scriptures,  well-informed  on  general  subjects,  men  of  ferrid  tnd 
affectionate  spirit  and  utterance,  of  sound  sense,  practical  men,  thsk 
had  understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  trnght  to  do,-- 
1  Chron.  xii.  32. 

To  raise  up  and  send  forth  into  our  country  and  into  all  the  vorid 
a  race  of  men  such  as  these,  is  the  design  of  our  aereral  eolkgiite 
institutions,  and  most  evidently  has  it  met  with  the  approbation  ind 
blessing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church.  Supported  entirely  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  friends  of  evangelical  religion,  sacred 
learning,  and  scriptural  church  polity,  our  colleges  and  semiDinei 
have  supplied  the  churches  of  our  own  and  of  other  lands  with  t 
succession  of  men,  who,  regarded  as  preachers,  pastors,  and  minion- 
aries,  will  stand  a  comparison  with  any  ministers  in  Christendom. 
Their  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,  and  their  record  is  on  high. 

But  while  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  good  which  has  been  effected 
by  our  several  collegiate  institutions,  we  may  be  permitted  to  ezpreH 
our  doubts  whether  they  have  done  or  are  now  doing  all  the  good  they 
are  capable  of  accomplishing.  We  may  be  allowed  to  submit  whether 
some  important  improvements  may  not  be  made  in  the  method  of 
conducting  them. 

To  us,  it  has  long  appeared  as  a  serious  defect  in  our  system  of 
academical  instruction,  that  it  does  not  sufficiently  take  into  acoonil 
the  difference  of  age,  the  early  advantages  or  disadvantages,  together 
with  the  diversities  of  taste  and  talent  discoverable  in  those  who  entff 
our  colleges,  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  Take,  for  example,  the 
case  of  the  mathematics.  Of  the  value  of  this  branch  oi  learaiag 
to  students  in  general  we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  Its  tendency  to 
give  steadiness  and  strength  to  the  mental  faculties,  we  readily  admit 
But  we  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  proficiency  in  mathematied 
studies  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  preaching  the  Gotpd  with 
intelligence  and  power.  What  is  the  evidence  of  facts  ?  Look  at  Gni- 
bridge !  The  truth  of  the  case  is,  many  a  young  man  whoae  heart  is 
set  upon  the  ministry  is  physically  incapable  of  the  degree  of  ited|y 
abstraction  necessary  to  the  successful  study  of  the  math^natici.  Nov 
the  question  is,  shall  a  young  man  on  this  account  be  regarded  ii 
disqualified  for  the  great  work  to  which  he  is  prepared  to  devote  Ui 
labours  and  his  life,  and  for  which  he  may  possess  many  of  the  molt 
important  qualifications  ?  Though  incapable  of  mathematics,  he  mff 
be  able  to  study  with  the  most  complete  success  the  oraclea  oi  God  ii 
their  original  languages,  and  under  suitable  training  may  beeome  o 
eloquent  man  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures. 

With  respect  to  t\i«  «tudy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languagei^  the 
same  remarks  will  Vn  ^mitoX  \i^  IwwA  \xi  \ks\4  ^»d.    Many  j««< 
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men  who  devote  themselyes  to  the  ministry,  do  not  possess  aptitude  to 
panne  to  anything  Uke  a  profitable  extent  the  study  of  the  ancient 
ciaaiics.  With  some  of  them  the  age  at  which  the  study  of  words 
it  most  easy  and  successful  has  passed  away.  They  may  '*  get  up"  a 
portion  of  a  classic  writer  so  as  to  maintain  their  standing  in  the  class, 
but  there  is  the  entire  absence  of  that  enthusiasm  which  forms  the 
distiiigaishing  feature  of  the  genuine  classical  student.  The  consequence 
iiy  when  the  college  coarse  is  terminated,  the  classic  page  is  closed,  and 
the  Btadent  directs  his  attention  to  more  congenial  studies,  and  for  the 
socoeasfbl  cultivation  of  which  he  possesses  a  greater  aptitude. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  attention  given  by  the  student  during  his 
college  course  to  mathematical  and  classical  studies,  proves  beneficial 
to  him  in  point  of  mental  discipline,  we  reply  by  asking,  may  not 
sach  a  result  be  secured  by  other  and  more  likely  means  ?  Would 
not  the  thorough  study  of  a  few  of  the  ablest  treatises  in  our  own 
language  on  the  various  subjects  of  morals  and  theology  answer  the 
aune  end  ?  Would  not  the  close  and  analytical  study  of  such  writers, 
fbr  example,  as  Chillmgworth,  Butler,  Howe,  Edwards,  Fuller,  &c. 
proif  e  to  many  of  our  young  men  more  valuable,  as  a  mental  and  moral 
txaining  for  the  pulpit,  than  the  imperfect  and  unsuccessful  study  of 
the  mathematics  and  classics  ? 

In  making  these  remarks,  it  is  the  farthest  from  our  intention  to 
onderrate  the  importance  to  our  students  in  general  of  an  extensive 
and  liberal  scholarship.  As  a  denomination,  we  must  have  scholars ; 
men  of  profound,  varied,  and  finished  erudition ;  men  of  heavy  armour, 
and  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  use  of  it.  The  times  we  live  in  call 
hmdly  for  such  men.  The  champions  of  error  are  advancing  through 
tke  land  with  the  might  of  giants.  Against  no  other  religious  de- 
nomination in  the  country  is  their  hostihty  so  deep  and  deadly  as 
agnnat  ours.  They  behold  our  increasing  union,  our  growing  strength. 
They  know  our  principles.  They  are  fully  aware  that  if  ever  these 
become  the  staple  principles  of  this  great  nation,  their  days  are 
mimbered.  Hence,  in  the  great  conflict  between  truth  and  error, 
which  has  already  commenced,  it  powerfully  behoves  us  to  have  men 
who,  in  every  respect,  are  equal  to  the  times.  But  in  an  army  all  are 
not  called  to  occupy  the  same  posts.  There  must  be  diversities  of 
operations.  To  use  the  words  of  Cecil,  "  The  armour  of  Saul  is 
innoor  in  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  or  in  the  camp  of  the  Phihstines, 
bvi  we  want  the  sling  and  the  stone  ;*' — men  who  are  prepared  to  go 
finth  to  battle  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  though  they  cannot  go 
with  helmets  of  brass  upon  their  heads  or  armed  with  coats  of  mail. 

In  pointing  out  the  disadvantages  which  result  from  the  uniform 
coarse  of  training  generally  adopted  in  our  colleges,  we  are  aware  of 
the  difficulties  which  must  attend  any  considerable  modification 
of  that  course.     A  prescribed  and  definite  outline  oi  «Xu^^  vd  ^»£tL 

ir.  a.  YOL,  jx.  4  a 
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college  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  comfort  of  its  tnton,  and  to  the 
gradual  and  finished  training  of  its  students.  To  introduce  into  i 
well-arranged  course  of  instruction  such  modifications  as  may  adipt 
it  to  the  difierence  of  age,  talent,  and  attainment,  observable  in  minj 
who  seek  admission  into  our  colleges,  were  greatly  to  perplex  and 
embarrass  its  steady  and  successAil  operations.  Indeed,  we  regard 
the  thing  as  altogether  impracticable.  But  might  not  all  these  inoon- 
yeniences  be  met  by  appropriating  some  one  seminary  fw  studenit,  t» 
whom  a  sound  English  and  theological  training  might  be  obviously  prv> 
ferable  to  a  more  learned  education  ;  or  to  whom  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  languages  of  sacred  Scripture  might  also  be  if/parted  as  is  aUmr^ 
able  without  previous  classical  studies? 

Upon  the  well-understood  principle  of  a  division  of  labour,  ve 
regard  such  a  seminary  as  highly  desirable. 

By  receiving  upon  its  foundation  those  young  men  who,  hovefer 
pious  and  endowed  with  preaching  abilities,  are  never  likely  to  beeome 
scholars  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  the  older  collies  vonU 
be  in  a  condition  to  demand  from  every  one  who  seeks  the  beaefiti  of 
their  course  of  instruction  a  much  higher  amount  of  preparation  s8  the 
indispensable  term  of  admission.  They  would  also  be  in  a  conditioa 
to  enlarge  and  extend  their  curriculum  of  study.  On  the  other  hani 
a  plain,  useful,  and  intelligent  ministry  would  be  raised  up,  espedallj 
adapted  to  the  smaller  churches  and  congregations  in  our  country. 

Upon  the  principle  of  economy,  both  of  time  and  money,  such  aa 
institution  may  be  regarded  as  desirable.  Upon  the  present  ayatca 
of  academical  instruction,  it  is  certain  that  much  time  and  money  are 
expended  in  labours  to  teach  some  students  what  they  never  lean 
thoroughly,  and  what  in  a  few  years  they  all  but  entirely  forget  Not 
much  of  this  time  and  money  would  be  saved,  by  laying  down  sodi 
a  course  of  study  in  our  own  language  as  should  embrace  the  elenieiti 
of  general  knowledge,  biblical  and  theological  literature,  and,  when 
there  are  taste  and  talent  for  the  acquisition,  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages  as  is  attainable  withoit 
a  previous  knowledge  of  the  classics.  The  outline  of  such  a  caoat 
may  be  somewhat  like  the  following  : — 

The  grammatical  study  of  our  own  language,  together  with  thoK 
great  principles  of  style  laid  down  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  io  Ui 
Treatise  on  Rhetoric.  These  principles  to  be  illustrated  by  spedmei* 
taken  from  the  great  masters  of  style  in  the  several  periods  of  oar 
national  literature. 

(Geography  and  general  history. 

Elements  of  general  science. 

Logic. 

Elements  of  mental  and  moral  science. 
Biblical  hiatory  and  ttxi\\c^v\Aft%. 
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Elements  of  biblical  criticism  and  interpretation. 

The  study  of  our  best  commentaries  on  separate  books  of  the  sacred 
Icripture,  or  on  the  entire  Bible. 

The  evidences  of  revealed  truth,  with  more  especial  reference  to  the 
me  of  opposition  taken  by  infidels  of  the  present  times. 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  Puritans,  Non- 
onfbrmists,  Scottish  and  American  divines.  These  to  be  thoroughly 
tadied ;  abstracts  and  abridgments  of  them  to  be  made,  and  essays 
nitten  on  the  different  subjects  treated  of. 

Homiletics,  to  be  illustrated  by  specimens  taken  from  the  best  pub- 
liihed  sermons  in  the  language. 

The  principles  of  church  polity  as  laid  down  and  illustrated  in  the 
few  Testament. 

Church  history. 

As  already  stated,  where  there  are  evident  taste  and  talent  for  the 
cquisition,  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Seventy,  and 
be  New  Testament. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  outline,  and  with  a  view  to  improve 
lie  student's  taste,  as  well  as  a  relaxation  from  severer  studies,  occa- 
lonal  lectures  might  be  given  on  some  of  our  best  poets  and  writers 
1  the  department  of  the  belles  lettres. 

Such  is  the  course  of  training  we  would  lay  down  for  the  institution 
1  question,  and  which,  if  steadily  and  vigorously  carried  out,  would, 
re  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  form  an  order  of  preachers  whose  ministry 
rould  prove  mighty  through  Grod  to  the  pulUng  down  of  Hrong-holds. 

In  so  important  a  light  did  the  necessity  for  an  institution  of  the 
and  we  have  been  describing  appear  to  the  mind  of  the  present  Bishop 
f  London,  that,  in  his  primary  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
Idivered  in  the  year  1830,  he  makes  use  of  the  following  language : — 
'  Formy  own  part,  I  entertain  a  very  strong  opinion,  as  to  the  necessity 
if  one  or  more  theological  seminaries,  in  which,  besides  going  through 
,  piescribed  course  of  study  for  one  or  two  years,  the  candidates  for 
udy  orders  might  be  exercised  in  reading  the  Liturgy  of  our  Church, 
lad  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons.  The  establishment 
if  these  need  not  interfere  with  the  accustomed  course  of  academical 
ifoAj:'— Charge,  p.  34. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  institution  would  no  doubt  require 
auch  consideration  and  forethought ;  but  of  the  practicability  of  such 
in  undertaking  we  entertain  no  doubts  whatever.  Let  the  experiment 
le  fmiriy  made  ;  let  a  suitable  locality  be  fixed  upon  ;  the  proper  man 
ft  men  to  work  it  be  chosen,  men  who  will  give  their  whole  time, 
(tody,  and  souls  to  the  work  ;  let  a  sufficient  apparatus  be  found  for 
bem  to  work  with ;  let  the  right  sort  of  candidates  for  admission 
M  taken  up ;  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  such  an  institution  would 
prove  a  blessing  of  untold  magnitude  to  the  couiitr^. 
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Neither  have  we  any  reason  to  fear  that  anch  an  institution  woidd  be 
the  least  in  public  esteem.  Only  let  it  send  forth  into  the  eoautry  t 
band  of  holy  men,  whose  hearts  Gk>d  has  touched;  whose  ministratiooi 
of  the  Gospel  are  characterised  by  intelligence,  unction,  and  poiver; 
whose  tact  and  ability  as  pastors  are  felt  and  confided  in  by  tin 
churches ;  and  we  are  persuaded  it  will  meet,  not  only  with  paUie 
esteem,  but  with  liberal  and  continued  public  support. 

To  conclude  these  imperfect  hints  on  a  subject  of  such  confnied 
importance,  whatever  modifications  we  may  see  it  deairable  and  pn^ 
ticable  to  intsoduce  into  our  system  of  aeademioal  instruction,  we  feel 
assured  that  this  Conference  is  prepared  fully  to  admit  the  truth  mi 
propriety  of  the  following  sentences,  penned  by  the  ▼enerable  writer 
of  the  Cardiphonia  : — **  None  but  He  who  made  the  world  can  oNkc 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  If  a  young  man  has  capacity,  cultareind 
application  may  make  him  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  or  an  orator ;  bat 
a  true  minister  must  have  certain  principles,  motives,  feeUncs,  uii 
aims,  which  no  industry  or  endeavours  of  man  can  either  acquire  or 
oommunicate.  They  must  be  given  from  above,  or  they  eannot 
be  received.** 
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Thb  Count  de  Montalembert  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  abb 
of  the  young  noblemen  of  France.  He  has  distinguished  himself  on 
several  occasions  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  by  his  courage  and  rhetoric^ 
his  zeal  and  earnestness  in  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dmrdi. 
Speaking  of  himself,  he  says,  **  I  am  not  a  doctor,  nor  a  mmister  of 
the  church  :  I  am  only  her  soldier^  faithful  though  unworthy." 

In  February,  1844,  he  addressed  a  letter  from  Funchal,  iriaad  of 
Madeira,  to  a  reverend  member  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Sode^,  ^oo 
the  architectural,  artistical,  and  archaeological  investigations  of  tlie 
Puseyites,"  in  which  he  shows,  that  "  one  thing  quite  certain  u,  ibd 
individuals  or  churches  cannot  be  both  Catholic  and  Protestant :  thef 
must  choose  between  one  and  the  other."  This  unoompromiaiDg  «■ 
of  the  church,  is  not  likely  to  look  with  a  partial  eye  on  FnMUd 
missions.  But  the  man  is  better  than  his  creed,  for  whilst  he  BVfh 
"  my  faith  obliges  ub  to  regard  them  (t.  e.  Methodist,  Baptirt,  voi 
Independent  missionaries)  as  hkrbtics,  as  strangers  to,  or  auitf 
AOAiMST,  THB  TRUTH,  yet  it  docs  uot  bUud  me  to  the  immense  senriee 
which  they  have  rendered  to  humanity  and  to  freedom." 

But  before  we  introduce  the  whole  passage,  we  must  infonn  otf 
readers,  that  it  forms  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Count,  in  ike 
Chamber  of  Peers,  on  Monday,  April  7th,  in  a  d^Mte  on  the  tmA 
law  of  slavery.    VTe  transcribe  it  from  The  AmHSlavmy  Hqwrf^v 

July  9th. 
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"  It  must  be  maintamed  that  in  a  social  and  moral  view  emancipation  had  been 
pially  auecessfuL  800,000  persons  had  passed  from  slavery  to  liberty  without  any 
lorder,  with  less  disturbance  than  had  been  exhibited  by  any  political  revolution  in 
irope.  Notwithstanding  the  natural  inactivity  of  the  negroes,  they  had  voluntarily 
ren  to  labour  three-quarters  of  the  time  forced  from  them  in  slavery.  There  had 
en  lets  crime  among  them  than  in  the  mother  country.  Three  mond  and  social 
loltB  of  the  highest  importance  has  thus  been  obtained.  First,  the  possibility  of 
mediate  emancipation  without  disorder  had  been  ascertained.  Secondly^  the 
tancipated  negroes,  far  from  relapsing  into  barbarism,  had  shown  themselves  eager 
«r  the  rights  and  pleasures  of  civilisation.  Thirdly,  this  race,  which  it  had  been 
id  could  be  governed  only  by  the  whip,  had  proved  themselves  docile  and  readily 
edient  to  proper  authorities.  These  results  had  been  confirmed  by  the  solemn 
ittmony  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  language  the  Prince  of  Moskwa 
1^  not  to  have  forgotten.  The  Whig  party  in  £ngland  united  in  the  same 
tlHBony.  It  OQght  to  be  recollected,  however,  how  these  results  had  been  obtained. 
must  be  confessed,"  said  the  Count,  "  and  it  ought  to  be  loudly  proclaimed,  they 
mag  from  the  all-powerful  and  beneficent  influence  of  the  Protestant  missionaries, 
was  this  which  rendered  the  enfranchised  negro  so  docile,  and  (allow  me  the 
pression)  so  fit  for  society.  The  power  of  the  planters  had  antecedently  been 
rentened  by  the  Protestant  missionaries ;  and  when  it  fell,  that  of  the  missionaries 
pplied  its  place  with  great  advantage  in  all  respects.  Tt  was  these  missionaries, 
!io  have  been  the  objects  of  so  much  persecution  and  so  many  denunciations,  who 
id  preserved  so  long  the  lives,  the  properties,  and  the  safety  of  the  planters.  In  the 
eat  insurrection  of  1830,  which  immediately  preceded  and  urged  on  emancipation, 
e  Protestant  missionaries  did  all  they  could  to  maintain  the  peace  and  to  calm  the 
Be  population ;  and  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  special  magistracy  in 
imaica,  declared  that  the  colony  owed  more  to  their  influence  than  to  force  of  arms. 
ibsequently  to  emancipation  also,  they  prevented  the  violation  of  the  laws,  and 
iintained  that  wonderfid  order  and  tranquillity  which  have  constantly  prevailed  in 
le  English  colonies  since  emancipation.  I  am  perfectly  impartial,  gentlemen,  on 
lis  point.  You  know  that  these  missionaries  are  of  all  sorts,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
(dependents,  &c.,  and  my  faith  obliges  me  to  regard  them  as  heretics,  as  strangers 
I,  or  rebels  against,  the  truth  which  I  profess ;  but  it  does  not  make  me  blind  to 
ne  immense  service  which  they  have  rendered  to  humanity  and  to  freedom.  I  feel 
Miore,  on  the  contrary,  in  declaring  that  the  labours  of  the  English  missionaries 
.  the  West  Indies  constitute  one  of  the  noblest  spectacles  ever  exhibited  to  mankind. 
be  influence  of  these  missionaries  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  reproach  to  them, 
entlemen,  what  was  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  that  influence  ?  They  reigned 
rcr  the  negroes,  it  is  said.  I  admit  it  readily :  but  by  what  better  title  is  it  possible 
»  reign  over  men  ?  Why,  they  found  these  poor  blacks,  men  and  women,  naked, 
id  tanght  them  to  clothe  themselves ;  they  found  them  in  brute-like  concubinage, 
id  tmited  them  in  marriage ;  they  found  them  in  ignorance,  and  introduced  them 
)  knowledge ;  they  found  them*  in  barbarous  superstitions,  and  threw  on  them  the 
l^t  of  the  Gospel :  in  a  word,  they  found  them  in  slavery,  and  conducted  them  to 
eedom.  And  after  this  they  are  reproached  with  the  influence  which  they  exercised  I 
i  it  the  most  legitimate  and  felicitous  inflnence  which  can  possibly  be  exercised  by 
an  over  man.  Yes !  I  do  not  hesitate  to  afi&rm  it,  the  word  of  the  missionary  i 
tetituted  for  the  whip  of  the  slave-driver  in  the  g;ovemment  of  the  black  race,  is 
10  moat  delightful  spectacle,  the  most  blessed  revolution,  which  the  nineteenth 
ntmy  has  yet  presented  to  the  wDrld.  My  admiration  of  this  spectacle  is  con- 
Kted  with  a  feeling  of  pain  when  I  recollect  that  it  has  been  effected  under  a  flag 
It  French,  and  by  a  clergy  not  Catholic." 
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AN  EVENING  HYMN. 
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The  night  is  come,  like  to  the  day ; 
Depart  not  thou,  great  God !  away. 
Let  not  my  sins,  hlack  as  the  night, 
Eclipse  the  lustre  of  thy  light. 
Keep  still  my  hor'zon  ;  for  to  me 
The  Sun  makes  not  the  day,  hut  Thee. 

Thou  whose  nature  cannot  sleep. 
On  my  temples  sentry  keep : 
Guard  me  'gainst  those  watchful  foes, 
Whose  eyes  are  open,  while  mine  dose. 
Let  no  dreams  my  head  infest, 
But  such  as  Jacoh's  temples  hlest. 
While  I  do  rest,  my  soul  advance ; 
Make  my  sleep  an  holy  trance : 
That  I  may,  my  rest  being  wrought, 
Awake  into  some  holy  thought : 


And  with  as  active  vigour  ran 
My  course,  as  doth  the  nimble  sod. 

Sleep  is  a  death ;  O  make  me  tn, 
By  sleeping,  what  it  is  to  die : 
And  down  as  gently  lay  my  head 
On  my  grave,  as  now  my  bed. 
Howe'er  I  rest,  great  God,  let  me 
Awake  again  at  list  with  Thee. 
And  thus  assured,  behold  I  lie 
Securely,  or  to  wake,  or  die. 

These  are  my  drowsy  days;  in  in 
I  do  now  wake  to  sleep  ftm : 
O  come  that  hour,  when  I  shsD  icnr 
Sleep  again,  but  wake  far  tm. 


CONTEMPT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

"  Stet  quicunque  volet  potens 
Aulse  culmine  lubrico : 
Me  dulds  saturet  quies, 
Obscuro  positus  loco,"  &c. — Sbneca. 

BY  SIR  MATTHEW  HALB. 

Let  him  that  will,  ascend  the  tottering  seat 
Of  courtly  grandeur,  and  become  as  great 
As  are  his  mountain  wishes ;  as  for  me. 
Let  sweet  repose  and  rest  my  portion  be ; 
Give  me  some  mean  obscure  recess,  a  sphere 
Out  of  the  road  of  business,  or  the  fear 
Of  falling  lower,  where  I  sweetly  may 
Myself,  and  dear  retirement  still  eigoy. 
Let  not  my  life,  or  name,  be  known  unto 
The  grandees  of  the  times,  toss'd  to  and  fro 
By  censure  or  applause ;  but  let  my  age 
Slide  gently  by,  not  overthwart  tha  stage 
Of  public  interest ;  unheard,  unseen, 
And  unconcem'd  as  if  I  ne'er  had  been. 
And  thus  while  I  shall  pass  my  silent  days 
In  shady  privacy,  free  frt)m  the  noise 
And  bustles  of  the  world,  then  shall  I 
A  good  old  innocent  plebeian  die. 
Death  is  a  mere  surprise,  a  very^snare 
To  him  that  makes  it  his  life's  greatest  care 
To  V)e  a  pv^Yic  '^aj^nsii,  known  to  all, 
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REVIEWS. 


rtrine  of  Original  Sin  ;  or,  The  Native  State  and  Character 
fofi  Unfolded.  By  George  Payne,  LL,B.  8vo.  London : 
m  and  Walford.     1845. 

is  the  eleventb  course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Cong;re- 
Library,  under  the  auspices  of  its  Committee.     The  series, 

0  be  expected,  has  met  with  varied  success ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
ytion  by  the  body  for  whose  service  it  was  intended  has  not 
y  flattering,  nor  indicative  of  its  concern  to  foster  and  promote 
literature.     Perhaps  the  respectable  and  rather  expensive  form 

1  the  Lectures  have  been  pubhshed,  may  be  assigned  as  one 
or  the  limited  circulation  they  have  attained.  The  fashion^ 
na%  economy  of  cheapening  literature,  has  certainly  not  been 
d  by  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Lecture ;  and  it 
erve  consideration  whether  the  respectability  or  dignity  of  the 
ctavo  shall  not  yield  to  the  claims  of  cheapness  and  popularity. 

it  is,  that  while  these  Lectures  maintain  their  size  and  price, 
\  doomed  to  see  many  a  series  of  vastly  inferior  treatises 
le  them  on  the  shelves  of  members  of  the  denomination, 
ish  is  bought  by  inquirers  and  novices  simply  because  they 
er  judges  of  bulk,  than  of  talent  and  learning.  Certainly, 
Lectures  had  been  found  among  the  works  of  our  old 
they  would  have  been  republished  in  a  form  that  would  have 
for  them  a  circulation  incomparably  beyond  what  they  have  yet 
.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  when  the  copyright 
ise,  they  will  find  their' way  into  much  cheaper  editions.  It  is 
oped  that  the  Committee  will  yet  be  encouraged  by  such  an 
ig  demand  for  the  whole  series  of  volumes,  as  shall  justify  the 
bring  them  out  in  a  form  and  at  a  price  adapted  to  place  them 
he  cheap  and  popular  theology  of  the  age. 
lubject  of  Dr.  Payne's  volume  is  of  solemn  and  universal 
The  grave  questions  involved  in  it  touch  the  moral  charac- 
he  Deity  and  the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  The  scope  of 
le  inquiry  is  strictly  awful  or  even  tremendous.  The  decisions 
ne  to  upon  it  will  affect  alike  their  views  of  the  Christian  dis- 
m.  and  their  own  character.  In  an  age  when  speculation  is 
d  novelties  are  sought  after,  when  out  ^oun^  ^TUbfi^  «s^ 
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proclaiming  the  public  "  need  of  a  credible  Christianity,"  and  effete 
theories  are  revived  with  all  the  airs  of  important  discoveries,  it  is 
cheering  to  find  that  there  are  still  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  give 
a  reason  of  the  hope  and  the  fear  that  are  in  them  ;  and  who  are  not 
unprepared  for  "  these  days,  when/'  as  one  of  the  new  specnlaton 
phrases  it,  "  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  must  be  reTealed.'*  It  vere 
desirable,  however,  for  all  men  first  to  consider  whether  their  thooghti 
have  not  been  revealed  already,  and  then  the  cui  bono  when  they  are 
revealed.  In  many  instances,  especially  in  these  days,  the  soppoied 
revelations  are  found  to  be  exploded  heresies^  theories  that  have  been 
weighed  and  found  wanting,  and  which  no  ingenuity  of  criticism  cu 
harmonise  with  the  revelation  of  Gk>d.  If,  however,  the  old  battlei 
with  error,  with  proud  reason,  and  unhombled  and  onsanetiied 
learning,  must  be  fought  over  again,  in  all  its  details,  as  teems  not  at 
all  unlikely  from  the  reappearance  of  leaders  hoisting  their  different 
standards  in  opposite  comers  of  the  field,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thit 
the  friends  of  orthodox  and  evangelical  truth  will  bnekle  on  tkeir 
armour,  and  come  forth  manfully  to  resist  all  assailants  in  the  nsme  d 
Him  whose  word  shall  stand  for  ever,  and  whose  authority  mut 
''  silence  the  doubts  even  of  honest  minds." 

The  question  has  been  put  no  doubt  by  some  honest  mind— "Wbii 
was  the  fall?"  and  it  has  been  answered  by  a  mind  not  less  honcttf 
and  assuredly  better  qualified  to  answer  the  inquiry.  We  shall  pio- 
ceed  to  give  our  readers  an  outUne  of  this  important  work,  wUck 
cannot  fail  to  enhance  the  already  high  and  extended  reputation  ef  iti 
author.  It  will  probably  be  more  acceptable  to  our  readers  to  hj 
before  them  a  summary  of  the  argimient  than  a  detail  of  the  sabjecti 
and  contents  of  each  Lecture.  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  by  ndi 
a  selection  of  extracts  as  will  show,  in  Dr.  Payne's  own  word%  the  vieft 
which  he  entertains  upon  this  fundamental  and  most  montentous  d•^ 
trine  of  Divine  revelation. 

After  clearing  his  way  in  the  first  Lecture  by  exhibiting  the  dittia^ 
tion  between  the  paternal  and  the  federal  relation  of  Adam  to  kii 
descendants,  and  replying  to  objections,  he  comes  in  the  second  Le^ 
ture  to  those  first  principles  on  which  the  chief  parts  of  his  sobsequeot 
reasonings  are  founded.  Dr.  Payne's  opinion  is,  that  over  and  ab^ie 
all  the  requisite  endowments  and  blessings  conferred  upon  Adamtf 
himself  a  moral  agent,  and  as  the  destined  father  of  a  numerous  net, 
there  were  additional  blessings  granted  of  pure  grace,  the  continoaocc 
of  which,  both  to  himself  and  his  descendants,  was  suspended  on  bii 
obedience  to  the  single  and  simple  command  of  abstaining  firom  tht 
forbidden  tree. 


**  I  need  not  consnme  much  time  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  there  sre 

the  kind  to  which  1  Vxa^e  no^  rcCerred.    Indeed  I  should  not  dwell  a  at . 

the  point,  were  it  not  ot  the  Yi^^jikinld  m\aiN»&»^^  \si  ^^aalderiiig  a  solje^  of  t^ 
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kind,  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  the  distinction  that  exists  between  gifts,  or  rather 
debts,  of  equity  and  gifts  of  sovereignty.  There  are  some  things  which  are  due  from 
the  Creator  and  Ruler,  to  the  subjects  of  his  government ;  there  are  others,  again, 
which  are  not  due  to  them.  God  does .  not  owe  existence  to  the  creature.  That, 
whenever  enjoyed,  is  a  sovereign  good ;  and  may  consequently  be  resumed  whenever 
be  pleases.  He  does  not  owe  reaton  to  any  mere  creature ;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
case  of  any  human  being,  and  without  any  fault  on  his  (man's)  part,  he  (God)  may 
touch  the  secret  spring  of  thought,  and  reduce  him  to  an  idiot,  or  a  madman.  He 
does  not  owe,  independently  of  promise  or  covenant  engagement,  continued  life  to 
tkt  crtahare ;  for  that  which  was  originally  a  sovereign  good — which  is  indeed  a 
loan  rather  than  a  gift — may  be  at  any  time  taken  away.  He  does  not  owe  to  the 
meeowUable  creature  a  deposition  to  employ  those  powers  which  are  essential  to 
wmfomsibiHty  in  the  manner  etyoined  in  the  revealed  directory  of  action  ;  though  he 
owe  to  him  the  impartation  and  the  subtentation  of  the  powers  themselves. 

a  man  who  becomes  an  idiot,  ceases  to  be  an  accountable  being.  In  short, 
to  no  being  but  an  accountable  being  does  the  Creator  owe  anything ;  and  even  to 
inch  a  being,  at  his  creation,  I  mean  the  Creator,  irrespective  of  covenant  engage- 
ments, owes  nothing  but  the  powers  which  are  essential  to  accouutability. 

"  Further,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  remark,  that  what  I  have  called  chartered 
Measings,  or  sovereign  gifts,  may  not  only  be  resumed  whenever  the  heavenly  Donor 

bat  suspended,  as  to  their  permanent  enjoyment,  on  any  condition  which,  in 
wisdom,  he  may  see  fit  to  appoint.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  class  of 
blessings — those,  f.^.,  which  are  due  to  the  creature.  Whatever  God  is  bound  to 
bestow,  he  must  be  bound  to  continue.  Hence,  irrational  animals  are  not  im- 
mortal, (or  are  generally  supposed  not -to  be  so,)  because  life  is  not  due  to  them. 
And  hence  again,  in  the  case  of  a  race  of  beings  destined  to  render  an  account  of 
their  oondoct,  not  only  must  reason  be  upheld,  but,  what  is  perhaps  the  same  thing, 
ita  prospeetive  enjoyment  by  the  race  must  not  be  suspended  on  any  condition  to 
be  petformed  by  the  head  of  the  race.  Reason  is  essential  to  accountability.  Every 
accountable  being  must,  therefore,  possess  it.  He  has  a  claim  upon  God  for  it, — a 
claim  which,  I  would  say  with  reverence,  though  with  confidence,  the  Divine  Being 
cannot  £Edl  to  meet.  His  possession  of  it  must  not  be  endangered  by  suspending  its 
eontinnance  to  him,  and  others,  upon  the  performance  of  any  condition,  how  easy 
•BCnrer  it  might  be,  by  another — the  father,  we  shall  say,  of  the  family.  Nothing 
dne  to  a  creature  must  be  left  to  come  to  him  conditionally ;  for,  in  that  case,  it 
possibly  might  not  reach  him  at  all.  A  federal  constitution,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in 
which  one  individual,  as  we  say  popularly,  acts  for  others  ;  or,  more  properly  speak- 
hig,  in  which  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  good  by  a  whole  race,  can  only  have 
place  in  reference  to  chartered  blessings — blessings  to  which  they  have  no  claim. 
Itema]  life,  we  may  state,  to  illustrate  this  point,  is  not  due,  and  cannot  be  due,  to 
sinners ;  and,  therefore,  their  enjoyment  of  eternal  life  may  be  suspended  upon  the 
*  obedience  even  unto  death'  of  their  federal  head.  But  if  eternal  life  were  due  to 
them,  it  could  be  suspended  on  no  condition  whatever. 

"  One  or  two  illustrations  of  the  important  sentiment  that  chartered  blessings 
admit  of  such  suspension,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  before  I  proceed  to  the  great 
inbject  of  the  lecture.  I  have  used,  in  the  proceeding  sentence,  the  phraseology, 
■  fQnstrations  (not  proofs)  of  the  important  sentiment,'  because  I  do  not  know  that 
it  admits  of  proof.  No  self-evident  proposition  can  be  proved,  for  that  very  reason. 
Now,  if  there  be  any  proposition  which  deserves  to  be  called  self-evident,  it  is  this — 
tiiat  the  continuance,  to  a  creature,  of  blessings  not  due  to  him,  may  be  suspended 
OB  any  condition,  (to  be  performed  as  this  by  him,  or  by  another  for  liim,)  which 
God  may  see  fit  to  appoint.  Considered  merely  as  a  creature,  and  not  an  account. 
N.  S.  VOL.  IX.  4  8 
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able  creature,  God  does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  owe  the  gift  of  reaaoR  to  miD;  nd, 
therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  possession  of  reason  by  the  race  might  have  beet 
suspended  upon  some  act  to  be  performed  by  the  head  of  the  race ;  and  oa  Adam  it 
might  have  been  made  to  depend,  whether  we  should  be  intelligent  bdafi  or 
irrational  creatures. 

**  Again,  God  did  not  owe  simple  existence  to  the  race ;  and,  therefore,  the  life  of 
the  entire  family  of  man  might  have  been  made  to  depend  on  a  condition  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  head  of  the  funily — upon  his  abstinence,  for  instance,  from  the  M 
of  a  certain  tree.  The  determination  of  God  might  have  been  (1  do  not  thiak  it 
was)  that,  in  case  of  his  taking  that  fruit,  he  should  have  no  frimily;  thattkoie 
countless  myriads  of  human  beings,  who  will  ultimately  stand  before  the  grot 
tribunal,  should  never  appear  on  the  stage  of  existence. 

"Again,  and  finally.  God  does  not  owe  rationality  to  the  bmte  animal;  asi 
therefore,  he  might  have  suspended — had  it  appeared  wise  to  him  to  do  ao-tk 
enjoyment  of  this  high  faculty  by  them,  upon  an  act  to  be  performed  by  the  head  d 
the  human  family ;  so  that,  if  Adam  had  not  eaten  the  apple,  the  mbok  tribe  flf 
brute  animals  might  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  rational  and  aocoantaUe  beiagt' 
— pp.  50 — 54. 

From  this  point  the  author  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  blewDgi 
whose  permanent  continuance  to  the  human  race  was  suspended  op<m 
Adam's  obedience  to  the  prescribed  prohibition,  were  of  this  chaneter; 
and  that  the  damage  inflicted  upon  the  race  by  Adam's  defectioD  wm 
the  loss  of  these  blessings  and  of  these  only, — blessings,  let  it  be 
observed,  not  due  to  them,  not  essential  to  their  accountability— 4mt 
springing  in  the  flrst  instance  entirely  from  the  Divine  soYereigDty, 
and  dependent  for  their  perpetuity  on  the  observance  of  such  con- 
ditions as  he  might  impose.  He  then  appeals  to  the  sacred  reooid, 
and  shows  that,  though  the  prohibition  was  accompanied  only  by  t 
threatening  in  case  of  failure,  it  virtually  and  necessarily  implied  t 
promise  of  continued  life  upon  obedience.  This  continuance  of  life 
in  the  body  was  the  flrst  part  of  the  forfeiture  incurred  by  the  Doa- 
observance  of  the  prohibition.  Thus  the  author  illastntes  thii 
point : — 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  frame  and  texture  of  Adam's  body,  it  wsa  iflt 
designed  originally  to  die.  Whether  he  should  permanently  live  in  this  sense,  either 
here  or  elsewhere ;  i.e.,  whether  his  soul  and  his  body  should  remain,  thoagh  pos- 
sibly undergoing  some  change,  in  eternal  union  : — and  whether  the  race  shoidd  to 
live,  was  suspended  upon  the  conduct  of  Adam.  He  was  put  upon  a  trial,  the  eaa- 
sequenccs  of  which  were  to  be  far-reaching.  If  he  should  take  the  forbiddea  Mi 
he  and  the  race  were  to  become  mortal ;  they  must  certainly  die ;  and  die  ia  Ac 
sense  of  the  term.  His  own  bodyy  as  the  legal  result  of  transgression,  most  ittan 
to  the  dust  from  which  it  was  taken ;  though  the  time  and  the  manner  of  its  ittan 
were  left  to  the  decision  of  his  injured  and  insulted  Sovereign.  The  maiB  tpA 
taught  by  the  words, '  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,'  is 
legal  liability  to  death.  They  do  not  necessarily  imply,  as  at  first  sight  they 
to  do,  the  infliction  of  the  sentence  at  the  very  moment  of  transgression;  but 
and  necessary  exposure  to  its  infliction.  In  this  sense  the  words  are  used  la  eto 
parts  of  the  mspvred  voVume. 
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•*  The  lint  blesring,  then,  whose  enjoyment  by  the  race  was  suspended  upon  the 
libedience  of  Adam,  was  immortal  life  in  the  body ;  the  first  loss  sustained  was  the 
OM  of  this  blessing.  When  our  bodies  die,  and  return  to  the  dust,  we  suffer,  in 
hat  sad  calamity,  one  of  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin ;  for  death  is  to  us  the 
«siilt  and  the  punishment  of  his  sin.  It  is  an  affecting  exhibition  and  proof  of  the 
aKxrinity  of  sin  in  general, — of  the  atrocity  of  that  sin  in  particular !  It  says  to  us. 
If  you  thus  die,  on  account  of  the  sin  of  another,  it  becomes  you  to  reflect  upon  the 
ret  more  fearful  nature  of  that  death,  which,  if  disobedient  and  rebellious,  you  may 
se  long  be  called  upon  to  suffer  for  your  own.* 

**  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  tecond  blessing,  the  possession  of  which  by  the 
wot  waa  suspended  upon  the  obedience  of  Adam,  and  the  loss  of  which  resulted  to 
diem  from  his  disobedience ;  viz.,  the  permanent  presence  and  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  and  upon  the  race, — ^the  source,  and  the  exclusive  source,  of  everything 

jgood  and  holy  in  the  mind  of  man My  especial  object  now  is,  to  show  that 

the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Spirit, — though  partly  the  ultimate  cause  of  holy 
PoGtions  and  actions,  in  the  case  of  our  first  parents,  were,  like  immortal  bodily  life, 
to  be  placed  in  the  class  of  sovereign  blessings ;  of  blessings  to  which  Adam  had  no 
daim  ;  bestowed  at  first  by  God's  free  bounty — continued,  as  long  as  they  remained, 
IS  the  result  of  his  gracious  promise  held  by  charter,  not  by  natural  right, — a 

duorter  which  secured  them  only  so  long  as  its  prescribed  conditions  were  fulfilled. 

****** 

**  Nothing  that  is,  strictly  speaking,  due  to  the  creature,  can  be  withdrawn  without 
a  violation  of  equity ;  for  it  is  the  very  province  of  equity  to  give,  and  to  perpetuate, 
to  aU  what  is  their  due.  Nothing  can  be  due  to  any  creature  but  a  responsible  one ; 
■nd  nothing  can  be  due  to  him  but  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  essential  to 
aeooontability.  Now,  if  the  holy  principle  which  we  have  attributed  to  the  mind  of 
Adam, — ^the  spiritual  life,  as  we  have  called  it,  resulting  from  the  union  of  his  soul 
to  God, — were  essential  to  accountability,  f.e.,  were  a  part  of  the  necessary  endow- 
meiita  of  human  nature,  and  were  not  a  separable  quality,  as  logicians  would  call  it, 
—«  qoaMty  which  the  nature  might  possess  or  not,  and  yet  be  perfect;  it  is  manifest, 
ehher  that  the  principle  has  been  sustained,  i.e.,  that  man  is  not  by  nature  spirit- 
oally  dead ;  or  if  it  has  been  permitted  to  sink,  t.«.,  if  man  by  nature  is  spiritually 
dead,  that  he  must  have  lost,  with  this  requisite  element  of  accountability,  account- 
ability itself.  Nor  this  merely.  It  is  further  manifest,  that  a  part  of  the  necessary 
endowments  of  human  nature  having  perished,  the  nature  itself  has  perished ;  and 
that  conversion  to  God  is  the  recommunication  of  the  human  nature  to  a  being  who 
had  lost  it ;  or  that  a  man,  if  I  may  so  speak,  becomes  a  man  only  when  he  is  made 
a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

**  Adam  possessed  the  holy  principle  of  which  we  have  spoken,  but  he  did  not 
poiseas  it  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  endowments  of  human  nature.  He  held  it  as 
Qie  gift  of  God's  free  bounty.  It  was  a  separable  quality ;  a  quality  which  might 
be  lustained  or  not,  as  it  should  seem  meet  to  God ;  whose  permanent  possession, 
both  by  him  and  the  race,  might  be  suspended  upon  a  condition,  upon  any  condition 
which  Divine  vrisdom  should  appoint.  The  only  wise  God  determined  to  render  it 
a  conditional  blessing.  The  Holy  Spirit  united  himself  to  the  soul  of  Adam  ;  but, 
whether  he  should  remain  a  permanent  guest  there,  and  whether  he  should  thus 
take  up  his  abode  in  the  minds  of  his  descendants,  was,  for  infinitely  wise  purposes, 
loapended  upon  the  condition  which  has  been  more  than  once  hinted  at,  and  which 
remains  to  be  more  fully  unfolded.  Had  there  l)een  no  federal  failure, — had  the 
eondition  been  fulfilled  during  the  appointed  time  of  trial,  perhaps  till  the  birth  of 
liit  firstborn, — the  Spirit  of  God  would  never  have  withdrawn  himself,  it  is  conceived, 
from  the  mind  of  Adam. 
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"The  same  Spirit  would  have  united  himself  to  the  souls  of  the  nemoH 
generations  of  men  on  the  instant  of  their  union  with  thdr  respective  bodies;  lad 
thus  would  it  have  been  secured,  that  a  holy  seed  should  people  the  earth,  in  tmj 
period  of  its  existence,  till  the  day  of  the  general  conflagration." — ^pp.  59—67. 

Dr.  Payne  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  condition  on  the  peifoni- 
ance  of  which  the  enjoyment  of  these  invaluable  blessiDgs  was  im- 
pended.    This  he  very  clearly  sliows  to  be  the  single  restrictioD  iB 
reference  to  the  forbidden  tree — and  this  he  considers  the  only  com- 
mand on  the  observance  of  which  the  fate  of  Adam's  descendants  was 
suspended.     The  failure  of  Adam  in  reference  to  any  other  of  the  Di- 
vine laws  under  which  he  was  placed  would,  he  thinks,  have  been  limited 
in  its  consequences  to  Adam  himself.     His  obedience  or  disobedieace 
simply  as  a  moral  agent  could  not  have  affected  his  descendants ;  but 
his  obedience  or  disobedience  as  the  federal  head  of  his  race — ^wbidi 
was  a  relation  limited  to  the  solitary  prohibition  of  the  tree,  was  tbe 
hinging  point,  and  the  only  one,  on  which  rested  the  continoanoe  or 
the    forfeiture    of   the    chartered  blessings  before    described.     Tbe 
commission  of  any  other  act  of  disobedience  would  have  incaned 
punishment  to  himself — but  none  to  his  descendants.     Hence  the  loai, 
and  the  only  loss,  which  Dr.  Payne  maintains  has  befallen  the  chUdin 
of  Adam  by  the  fall  of  their  first  parent,  consists  in  the  withdrawment 
from  them  of  the  chartered  blessings — but  not  of  anything  esaental 
to  their  accountability.     The  distinction  between  the  private  or  indi- 
vidual obligations  of  Adam  to  his  Maker,  and  those  obligatioDS>  or 
rather  the  sitiffU  obligation  which  was  laid  upon  him  as  the  fSedenl 
head  of  his  race,  is  very  strenuously  maintained  by  Dr.  Pfcyne — sod 
upon  this  distinction  depends  the  whole  of  his  reasoning  against  tbe 
transmission  to  the  race  of  any  positive  depravity.     The  evil  incuntd, 
he  argues,  was  the  loss,  and  the  mere  loss  of  the  chartered  beiiefiti. 
The  justice  of  this  loss  he  very  ably  and  Ailly  vindicates.    The  !■•■ 
logics  from  natural  and  physical  facts,  as  well  as  from  social  regoladoni 
of  men  themselves,  are  powerfully  and  clearly  stated.     But  it  would 
not  be  possible  within  our  limited  space,  to  give  the  reader  an  adeqai^c 
conception  of  the  very  acute  and  masterly  reasoning  with  which  tbe 
author  supports  this  part  of  his  argument.     The  following  pttMS^ 
must  pass  as  a  specimen  merely : — 

"  Under  human  governments  privileges  are  often  held  hy  charter-— onfy  hdd  ^ 
charter ;  and  held  on  other  conditions  than  those  which  entitle  the  inhabftaiti  f^ 
large  to  the  general  rights  of  citizenship.  The  violation  of  the  conditiOB  of  tk 
charter  would  incur  the  loss  of  such  privileges,  hut  it  would  not  expose  the  vkWai 
to  the  penalty  attached  hy  law  to  the  commission  of  any  ordinary  offeacc  ^ 
the  blessings  which  were  to  be  enjoyed  by  us,  if  Adam  had  regarded  the  iatoAct. 
were  blessings  of  this  order,  exalted  privileges  to  be  secured  to  vs  by  iedfl* 
obedience ;  for  though  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the  tranaactioii  recorded  ia  Ges.  i- 
16,  17,  as  the  covenant  e%\a\A\%iVved  by  God  with  Adam ;  and  though  I  bsfcis^ 
preceding  lecture  deiiOi&\ii»X^  VX  ^  ^<^  ki^»&^<Ei  ^^asVR^oaa&ajMkf— I  bdieft  the 
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jQcreet  view  to  be  taken  of  it  is,  that  of  a  charter  given  by  God  to  oui  firtt  parent, 
mfirming  to  himaelf,  and  his  race,  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  its  invaluable 
cifilegea,  on  condition  of  abstinence  from  the  forbidden  gratification.  As  the 
leneilciary,  or  holder  of  this  charter,  i.e.,  in  his  federal  or  public  capacity,  no  service 
ras  required  of  him,  but  that  he  should  not  touch  the  forbidden  fruit.  But  as  a 
nan  merdy  and  not  a  beneficiary — a  rational,  and  therefore  a  responsible  being,  he 
boand  to  do  the  whole  will  of  God ;  to  obey  the  law  written  upon  his  heart,  or 
known  by  direct  communications ;  to  obey  it  cheerfully,  perfectly,  persever- 
B|^ ;  to  obey  it  as  long  as  life  might  be  continued ; — he  was  bound  to  do  this  under 
he  awiiil  sanction  of  death,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  or  any  even  the  slightest 
miigression.  But  as  a  beneficiary,  or  holder  of  the  charter,  life  was  to  be  enjoyed 
■  kmg  as  the  service  prescribed^by  the  charter,  namely,  abstinence  from  the  for- 
Mden  finut,  was  rendered/' — pp.  70,  71. 

The  effects  of  this  diBastrous  failure  of  our  federal  head  come  next  to 
le  fblly  considered.  The  two  points  here  brought  under  review  are, 
int,  the  loss  of  invaluable  blessings  to  the  race,  and  the  entailment  of 
iiat  "carnal  mind"  which  is  denominated  by  infallible  authority, 
'•nmity  against  God."  The^r^^  considers  *'the  effects  of  the  fall  of 
Idam  upon  our  relative  state  or  condition  f*  and,  secondly ^  **  the 
Acts  of  the  fall  upon  the  native  character  of  man.*'  The  withdraw- 
nent  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  is  all  that  Dr.  Payne  will  allow, 
inder  this  branch  of  his  subject,  to  have  resulted  to  the  race  from  the 
Ul  of  Adam.  This  he  considered  was  the  benefit,  the  loss  of  which 
W9M  threatened ;  and  this  constituted  the  entire  of  the  penal  conse- 
laence  brought  upon  us,  which  could  in  any  way  influence  our  cha- 
racter. He  insists  that  it  was  strictly  impossible  for  Jehovah  to 
*  deitLce  the  spiritual  beauty  with  which  he  had  himself  adorned  the 
KKd  of  Adam ;  but  he  could  and  did  withdraw  his  Holy  Spirit  from 
llim.  He  did  this  as  a  penal  act, — as  the  execution  of  the  threatening 
vhich  had  given  to  the  charter  the  form  of  law  ;  as  a  public  and  strong 
tzpression  of  his  displeasure  against  his  unprovoked  and  wicked 
wbeUion." 

These  views  are  very  clearly  stated,  and  many  notions  that  have 
leen  maintained  by  other  writers  are  contrasted  with  them,  and  their 
reak  points  detected.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  peruse  this  portion 
>f  the  argument  without  admitting  the  admirable  ability  with  which  it 
s  treated.  Yet  there  is  one  view  which  may  be  taken  of  Dr.  Payne's 
siplanation  to  ourselves  the  most  difficult  to  be  solved.  If  we  under- 
itand  his  theory,  it  is  that  all  endowments  essential  to  accountability, 
me,  at  his  creation,  in  the  possession  of  Adam  ;  and  that  ability  to 
itend  was  as  much  his,  as  hability  to  fall,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
ihaiteied  benefits.  His  fall,  in  respect  to  those  benefits,  incurred  the 
OM^  and  nothing  hut  the  loss,  of  those  superadded  blessings,  to  himself 
lod  all  his  posterity, — consequently  they  should  be  expected  to  appear 
through  all  their  generations,  simply  denuded  of  the  chartered  benefits. 
kod  this^  according  to  all  the  analogies  he  has  pleaded^  mi^ht  \»^ 
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expected  to  be  the  amount  of  the  forfeiture.  If  so,  e?ery  one  of 
Adam*8  race  comes  into  existence  just  in  the  same  persoDal  moni 
state^  as  that  in  which  Adam  was  created ;  subject  indeed  to  death  and 
to  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence,  but  not  unendowed  with  all 
the  natural  powers,  and  in  the  same  state,  as  was  conceded  to  Adam 
at  the  moment  of  his  creation.  Here,  then,  as  it  appears  to  iu,iBa 
difficulty  not  solved  by  any  explanation  which  we  have  noticed ;  m.^ 
the  invariable  positive  sinfulness  of  all  his  posterity  without  a  ein^e 
exception  ;  which  is  a  fact  fully  maintained  by  Dr.  Payne.  The  simple 
loss  of  the  chartered  blessings  seems  to  have  implied  and  involved  the 
loss  of  that  personal  moral  power  which  would  at  least  have  left  it 
open  to  them  to  keep  as  well  as  to  break  the  Divine  law.  It  would 
aeem  to  us  as  if  the  loss  of  the  chartered  blessings  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Payne  were  not  the  full  amount  of  the  efiect  upon  the  condition  of  the 
race  produced  by  the  faU — since  not  a  single  instance  among  all  the 
millions  of  the  race  proves  the  fact  that,  independently  of  the  chartered 
benefits,  man  could  have  maintained  his  personal  standing, — ^indeed, 
we  suspect  that  Dr.  P.  would  admit,  that  as  to  the  positive  holiness,  or 
perfect  obedience  of  Adam,  the  Divine  influence  of  the  Spirit  was 
necessary.  Yet  if  that  was  something  chartered,  and  not  natural,  not 
essential,  the  proof  is  not  made  out  that  the  loss  of  this  should  ineir 
to  all  his  posterity  a  loss  beyond  the  chartered  benefits,  even  a  nniveaal 
loss  of  all  inclination  or  moral  power  to  keep  the  law  of  their  natsie. 
Dr.  Payne  will  not  allow  of  any  positive  notion  of  entailed  depiavitj, 
and  his  reasoning  upon  this  point  is  confessedly  cogent.  The  difMtf 
then  is  to  reconcile  the  privative  idea,  which  he  maintains,  with  the 
continued  natural  accountability  of  mankind,  and  their  umveml 
positive  depravity.  Dr.  Payne  frequently  urges  that  no  puntabmeit, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  no  personal  legal  guilt  became  at* 
tributable  to  the  descendants  by  the  lapse  of  their  progenitor,  thoa^ 
those  privative  consequences  inevitably,  universally  followed,  which 
necessitated  depravity.  The  fact  indeed  cannot  be  doubted ;  the  only 
question  with  us  is,  whether  Dr.  Payne's  theory  of  the  chartend 
benefits  is  not  too  narrow  a  ground  to  support  its  admitted  eoe- 
sequences. 

The  subject  is  indeed  a  profound  and  awful  one.  The  explanations  to 
which  we  can  attain  in  our  present  darkened  state  will  periiaps  netcr 
remove  all  our  doubts,  nor  make  plain  the  entire  dispensations  of  the 
Almighty.  No  doubt,  conscience  makes  us  sensible  of  our  accooot* 
ability,  and  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  will  vindicate,  even  to  hnmii 
reason,  the  equity  and  mercy  of  the  Divine  conduct ;  but  tUl  then  the 
mystery  will  still  hover  over  us,  both  as  a  punishment  and  as  a  teat  ef 
our  implicit  faith  in  the  revealed  promise  of  forgivenesa. 

We  cannot  coiveVixde  without  most  earnestly  recommendiiig  the 
volume  to  the  ^enoxxR  CLudi  e«x^^  ^^^tsu^a^.  ^^  ^>si  x^Adeia,  and  especU^ 
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of  the  rising  ministry.  The  spirit  in  which  the  argument  is  conducted, 
as  well  as  the  acateness  which  pervades  every  part  of  it,  will  commend 
the  yolume  to  the  cordial  approval  of  its  readers.  A  place  will  unques- 
tionably be  assigned  to  it  among  the  very  first  productions  of  the  age 
m  the  department  of  theological  literature. 
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Diary  and  Letters.  Compiled  and  edited  by  her  Husband,  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.     pp.  226. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  "  to  treasure  up  memorials  of  the 
wise,  the  learned,  and  the  good,  is  to  fulfil  an  exalted  duty  to  man- 
kind." If  this  be  true  at  all  times,  as  to  all  well-executed  memoirs,  it 
Implies  with  peculiar  force  in  our  own  age  to  well- written  female 
biography.  At  no  previous  period  has  so  much  been  published  in 
regard  to  woman — as  to  her  education,  her  influence,  and  her  position 
in  society.  We  have  been  favoured  with  "  Woman's  Mission ;"  "  The 
Women  ;"  "  The  Wives  ;"  and  "  The  Daughters  of  England  ;"  and  a 
long  series  of  similar  pubhcations  besides.  In  these  works  we  have 
almost  all  we  could  wish  on  the  theory  of  the  subject.  We  are  there- 
fore happy  in  introducing  to  our  readers  the  interesting  volumes 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  These  Memoirs  detail  the  expe- 
rience and  practice  of  inteUigent  piety,  evincing,  by  a  record  of  actual 
attainments,  what  woman  may  become  under  the  sanctifying  and 
^evmting  power  of  eminent  godliness. 

These  volumes  furnish  a  variety,  from  which  almost  every  taste  may 
make  its  own  selection.  The  first  volume  on  the  list  contains  the 
memoirs  of  a  Christian  lady  and  her  daughter,  who  were  indeed 
distinguished  as  patterns  of  devotedness,  and  were  members  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Newbury,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
U.  March.  The  second  is  a  husband's  tribute  of  affection  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Mundy,  a  missionary's  wife,  who  made  great  pecuniary 
sacrifices  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  India.  The  third  is  a  memorial  of  an  intelligent  member  of 
the  Wesleyan  society,  who  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  in  the  cul« 
trration  of  her  mind,  who  saw  much  of  life  botYi  al  \LOta<e  kcv^  t^sra^^ 
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and  who,  among  her  other  virtues,  was  a  model  of  female  exoelkim 
in  the  management  of  her  domestic  affairs.  The  laat  is  a  reeord  of 
a  memher  of  the  Baptist  persuasion — the  wife  of  Mr.  Innes,  bod  of 
the  late  highly-respected  Mr.  Innes,  minister  of  a  Baptist  church  in 
Edinburgh,  and  author  of  some  most  valuable  works. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Palmer"  was  the  first  of  theie 
volumes  that  we  read,  and  this  circumstance  occasioned  its  being 
placed  the  first  in  our  list.  It  is  a  small  book  ;  but  full  of  life  and 
interest.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  the  titles  of  which  we  would 
insert  had  we  room.  This  little  volume  ought  to  be  found  in  every 
family,  in  every  library,  and  in  the  hands  of  every  Sabbath-8cho(d 
teacher.  In  an  advertisement,  it  is  stated  that  any  profits  which  my 
arise  from  the  sale  of  the  work,  "  will  be  faithfully  appropriated  tot 
fhnd  now  being  raised  for  erecting  a  Sanday-school  room  in  oonneiioB 
with  the  Congregational  chapel  at  Newbury." 

The  materials  of  which  the  volume  is  composed  were  partly  sop- 
plied  by  Miss  L.  Palmer.  In  reference  to  these,  we  have  the  foUowin; 
remarks  at  page  5  : — 

"  On  receiving  these  documents,  it  was  very  gratifying  to  the  writer,  to  fiad  tkt 
they  consisted,  not  of  a  dry  skeleton  of  dates  and  hints,  hut  of  &cts,  doched  iit 
becoming  array  of  appropriate  diction;  and  of  thoughts,  instinct  with  fieeliBgi  vd 
breathing  devout,  useful,  and  inciting  suggestions.  On  observing  this,  he  detenooed 
to  turn  it  to  the  fullest  account,  by  inserting  at  intervals  in  the  narration,  the  cUtf 
part  of  these  materials,  without  alteration.  By  so  doing  he  is  persuaded  thtt  Ve 
shall  not  only  serve  himself,  by  abridging  his  labour,  but  oblige  the  reader,  hy  inter* 
spersing  extracts  which  are  both  so  interesting  in  themselves  and  so  adiqited  to  gift 
an  agreeable  variety  to  the  contents  of  this  little  volume. 

**  Though  it  is  intended  in  these  memorials  to  depict  the  character  of  the  dai^to 
chiefly,  since  to  her  it  was  especially  granted  to  live  a  life  of  activity  and  nsefiibair 
but  rarely  witnessed  even  in  these  days  of  comparative  stir  and  animation ;  yet  M 
she  was  what  she  was,  not '  by  the  grace  of  God,'  simply  considered,  bat  by  ^ 
grace  giving  effect  to  the  wise  plans,  judicious  counsels,  and  encouragiBg  voiee  of 
her  mother,  it  is  thought  by  the  writer  to  be  peculiarly  desirable  that  some  accont 
of  the  latter  should  precede  the  details  that  will  be  given  of  the  former.'* 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  work,  the  author  offeriy  at  be 
proceeds,  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  various  topics  which  enpge 
his  attention.  As  an  instance,  we  take  what  we  meet  with  at  psgn 
12,  13.  Having  stated  that  in  her  last  illness,  Mrs.  Palmer  ''lamented 
to  her  dear  child  that  she  had  not,  while  opportunity  was  §SoM 
her,  spoken  more  confidentially  to  her  pastor  of  her  history  and  ef- 
perience,"  he  throws  out  a  few  most  pertinent  and  judicious  observ- 
ations on  this  important  point.  We  have  casually  heard  that  tlK 
subject  of  pastoral  intercourse  has  of  late  seriously  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  Mr.  James,  of  Birmingham.  If  the  rumour  be  concc^ 
we  wish  he  could  be  induced  to  give  to  the  public  the  reaolts  of  hm 
matured  delibeTat\on,».    On  i«^  V^vvra  ^xai\!i  \ie  more  uaefdlly  cnploy 
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bis  pen ;  and  we  feel  sure  he  would  so  treat  the  theme  as  to  secure 
the  attention  of  his  ministerial  brethren  without  exciting  unreasonable 
expectations  on  the  part  of  their  people. 

Passing  over  a  few  pages,  we  come  to  one  of  those  delightful  scenes 
which  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  circles  which  are  formed  to 
promote  objects  of  Christian  benevolence.  Oh  that  such  scenes  were 
more  frequent ! 

**  Never,  while  memory  holds  its  seat,  can  the  writer  forget  the  profit  and  pleasm:« 
of  those  evenings  which  he  occasionally  spent  at  her  house.  We  met  at  six  :  during 
tea,  and  for  at  least  an  hour  after,  the  conversation  was  entirely  occupied  with 
matters  having  reference  to  the  good  of  others.  As  the  evening  was  previously  fixed 
some  dajrs  before,  each  one  that  composed  the  little  company  came  prepared.  Mrs. 
P.,  whose  memory  was  remarkably  strong,  was  ready  with  a  store  of  useful  sugges- 
tions, and  her  elder  daughter  was  provided,  usually,  with  a  list  of  memoranda.  The 
afflicted,  commonly,  were  first  thought  of,  *  especially  those  who  were  of  the  household 
of  faith;'  then  the  cases  of  the  more  needy  of  the  poor  were  gone  into.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  characters,  circumstances,  wants,  and  trials  of  the  poor,  acquired 
by  diligent  investigation,  was  remarkably  minute  and  accurate ;  and  invaluable  to 
the  pastor  in  guiding  him  in  his  visits  to  that  portion  of  the  flock ;  and  in  advising 
with  the  deacons  as  to  the  just  appropriation  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  their  upright 
distribution.  The  Sabbath-school  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  conversation,  and 
whatever  had  been  thought  of  as  likely  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  the 
advancement  of  the  taught,  or  the  general  prosperity  of  the  school,  was  then  freely 
uttered  and  canvassed.  The  missionary  field  of  labour  was  not  forgotten,  and  when 
the  anniversary  meetings  drew  near,  they  became  a  subject  of  lively  interest. 

"  On  all  these  topics,  it  might  be  seen  that  the  mind  of  Mrs.  P.  was  fervently 
interested.  Her  remarks  were  the  fruit  of  much  thought,  and  distinguished  by  s 
happy  union  of  wisdom  and  zeal;  and  it  was  continually  evident  from  what  she  said, 
how  solicitous  she  was,  while  denied  the  honour  and  blessedness  of  actual  labour,  to 
do  what  she  could  with  her  head  and  her  heart,  and  her  tongue  and  her  purse,  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  personal  exertion.  Thus  her  retirement  was  eminently 
sanctified,  and  being  at  leisure  to  reflect  much  and  deeply  on  all  the  departments  of 
Christian  usefulness,  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether  she  did  not,  by  her  influ- 
ence on  others,  more  effectually  aid  the  cause  of  Christ  after  she  had  ceased  from 
active  labours,  than  when,  being  more  occupied  in  work,  she  had  less  opportunities 
for  reflection."— pp.  29,  30. 

As  Mrs.  Palmer  was  so  eminently  successful  in  the  education  of  her 
daughters,  we  give  one  short  extract  bearing  on  this  point : — 

"Mrs.  P.  was  far  from  considering  her  daughters  as 'finished,'  when  they  had 
acquired  some  scraps  of  shoWy  knowledge,  and  some  skill  in  tinsel  accomplishments; 
her  aim  was  elevated  far  above  such  small  matters;  she  regarded  them  as  responsible 
and  immortal  beings,  as  having  an  important  part  to  sustain,  as  members  of  human 
society,  in  this  life,  while  they  looked  beyond  it  to  a  perfected  state  of  existence. 
There  was,  therefore,  set  before  them  the  great  two-fold  object,  first,  to  seek  after 
*  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,'  and  then,  in  the  way  to  these,  to  serve  their  gene- 
ration according  to  the  will  of  God,  in  the  constant  endeavour  to  instruct  the  ignorant, 
lelieve  the  wretched,  warn  the  vicious,  comfort  the  penitent,  and.  in  every  possible 
way,  to  lessen  the  turn  of  human  error,  guilt,  and  misery,  as  the  inttruments,  and 
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after  the  example,  of  Him  who  came  '  to  tctk  and  to  taTe  that  mbaA  wai  loit,'iid 
who  'went  about  doing  good.'  " — ^pp.  51,  52. 

Among  the  yarious  traits  which  marked  the  ChristiaQ  diancter  d 
Bliss  Palmer,  she  was  pre-eminently  distingnished  as  a  teacher,  and 
subsequently  as  the  superintendent  of  a  Sabbath-schooL  Her  ml  fin 
the  children  did  not  expire  with  the  day  of  sacred  rest ;  she  witdied 
oyer  them  during  the  week,  visited  them,  and  corresponded  with  than. 
One  of  her  letters  to  a  scholar  we  here  insert,  with  the  incident  which 
the  author  has  recorded  concerning  it : — 

«  My  dear  Mary, — ^Though  you  are  not  in  my  class  in  the  SaUMrth-achool,  I  fell 
disposed  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you ;  and  I  do  so  with  much  affsetioD,  aad  wA  a 
earnest  desire  to  promote  your  present,  and  your  eternal  welfare.  Yoo  hafs,  Mnyi 
a  precious,  a  never-dying  soul ;  and  it  is  to  urge  yon  to  seek  ita  salvation,  now  io  thi 
days  of  your  youth,  that  I  write  to  you,  for  '  now  is  the  accepted  time, — now  ii  tk 
day  of  salvation.'  The  future  you  may  never  live  to  see,  or  if  your  life  is  spotd,  k 
is  likely  that  your  heart  will  grow  harder  and  harder,  *  through  the  deceitfiilaaiof 
sin.'  The  object  at  which  your  teachers  aim,  is,  the  salvation  of  yoor  socd;  mi  «t 
can  never  feel  satisfied  until  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  yon  have  gina  jmt 
heart  to  God.  I  was  much  encouraged,  when  visiting  you  in  your  ilbiess,  to  obMnc 
that  your  spirit  was  tender,  and  you  seemed  to  feel  something  of  the  vafaie  of  job 
soul.  I  hope  you  still  continue  to  feel  it.  God  has  in  much  mercy  restored  job 
health.  Let  not  the  world  steal  away  the  love  of  your  heart,  whidi  oa|^t  U  W 
given  to  God.  I  have  tried  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  bdieve  me,  Maiy,  ite 
I  tell  you  they  can  never  give  you  any  solid  peace.  I  trust  I  have  also  tried  tki 
pleasures  of  religion,  and  I  have  found  in  it  a  '  peace  that  passeth  all  mideiitaadiBg.' 
In  yourself,  you  are  a  ruined  sinner ;  and  Christ  is  the  only  refuge  finom  'the  waA  to 
come.'  Oh  cast  your  guilty  soul  on  him,  encouraged  by  hia  gradous  fnmtt, 
*  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out !'  He  will  forgive  yonr  mm 
and  save  your  soul ;  and  you  will  find  his  yoke  easy,  and  his  burden  fight ;  his  mfl 
are  pleasantness,  and  his  paths  are  peace.  You  will  find  him  a  iaitliltal  Mead;  It 
will  be  your  guide  through  life,  your  support  in  death,  and  yoor  portion  for  eter.  R 
is  my  prayer  that,  like  Mary  of  old,  you  may  love  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jems  lad  ktf 
his  words  ;  and,  like  her,  choose  *  that  good  part  which  shall  never  be  takea  vn^ 
from  you.     But,  remember,  she  chose  the  '  one  thing  needful.' 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Mary,  your  sincere  friend, 

"  E.  S.  PAUffia. 

"  A  circumstance  respecting  the  original  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  cafft 
seems  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  recorded  here.  A  piooa  friend,  paasi]^  tiuosgk 
the  street,  kicked  something  with  his  foot  which  he  was  induced  to  pick  vf,  ad 
having  read,  to  put  into  his  pocket.  This  friend,  having  but  lately  come  to  ifii'i 
in  the  town,  showed  it  to  the  pastor  one  day,  when  he  happened  to  call,  vha 
instantly  recognised  the  hand-writing.  It  was  this  very  note ;  and  he  nndatoek 
to  convey  it  back  to  the  young  person  to  whom  it  belonged.  She  was  at  that  tl 
on  the  brink  of  a  temptation,  into  which  she  afterwards  felL  But  the  note 
retained,  valued,  and  read  in  the  hour  of  anguish.  She  has  long  given  the  i 
affecting  evidences  of  true  contrition ;  and  to  this  note  she  distinctly  aacribei  her 
version.  We  are  admonished  not  to  despise  '  small  things.'  How  littie  was  it 
by  the  friend  who  found  it  in  the  street,  that  on  its  recovery  l^  him,  wai  sidit* 
the  aahsitioii  ol  an  ViamoTVaX  «vaSkV'— ^^^  84 — 86. 
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We  have  lingered  so  long  over  this  little  book,  that  we  hare  neither 
time  nor  space  to  pay  to  the  three  other  volumes  the  respectful 
attention  we  wish,  and  which  we  are  sure  they  deserve.  We  must 
reluctantly  content  ourselves  with  a  single  extract  from  each  of  them. 
From  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Mundy  we  choose  a  sketch  of  her  character, 
aa  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  friend  who  knew  her  intimately : — 

**  It  is  only  those  persons  who  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  her  friendship,  as  I 
have  been,  that  can  know  what  she  was  as  a  missionary's  wife,  and  as  a  labourer  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard ;  though  I  believe,  not  one  amongst  us  fiUiy  understood  this. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  was  another  female  in  India  who  wrestled  with  the  Lord 
as  she  did  for  its  benighted  children,  and  for  those  who  are  ministering  the  word  of 
truth  amongst  them.  Although  she  is  dead,  yet  the  many  prayers  which  she  has 
laid  up  in  store/or  you  will  continue  to  be  answered  as  long  as  you  need  them ;  and 
to  it  will  be,  I  am  persuaded,  with  her  schools ;  she  has  left  them  a  rich  legacy  in 
safe  keeping,  and  He  who  was  her  great  treasurer,  will,  in  due  time,  answer  her 
prayers ;  and  as  she  said,  when  on  the  borders  of  eternity,  *  He  will  provide.'  I  was 
truly  glad  to  hear  that  you  intend  to  publish  a  memoir  of  her,  for  if  ever  any  one 
deserved  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance,  I  am  sure  that  your  honoured  wife 
did."— pp.  251,  252. 

From  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Gibson  we  select  a  passage  bearing  on 
that  view  in  which  Mr.  West,  the  writer  of  her  life,  wishes  her  to  be 
chiefly  regarded — the  domestic  character  of  her  reUgion.  After  urging 
some  forcible  remarks  on  education — family  education,  he  says  : — 

'*  The  writer  here  refers  to  this  all-important  subject,  because  he  would  seize  every 
opportunity  to  urge  it  upon  the  attention  of  Christians ;  and  because  he  is  able  to 
enforce  and  illustrate  these  observations  by  the  opinions  and  example  of  one,  who  had 
considerable  experience  and  large  observation.  To  his  mind,  none  of  the  exceUences 
of  Mrs.  Gibson's  character  are  more  important  or  useful  than  her  regard  to  her 
fiunlly ;  and  all  are  welcome  to  pluck  every  leaf  from  her  laurels,  if  they  will  only 
imitate  her  in  this,  that  in  hbk  family  she  actsd  as  bkcamk  an  bxemflakt, 
iNTBLLiOBNT,  CHRISTIAN  WOMAN,  His  fear  is  Icst  mothers  should  wilfully  place 
that  example  above  their  imitation,  by  attributing  that  to  her  taients  which  wtu 
effected  by  principle  and  tyetem.  He  fully  kuew  her  mind  and  habits  upon  these 
points,  and  knows  that  she  was  deeply  convinced  of  her  own  imperfections  and 
defect! ;  but  that  she  had  an  earnest  desire  to  do  right,  and  a  humble  vrish  to  learn 
and  to  amend." — ^p.  311. 

From  Mr.  Innes's  memoir  of  his  wife,  we  insert  a  letter  to  him  from 
the  amiable  Mrs.  Sigourney,  whom  we  know  to  be  a  great  favourite 
with  most  of  our  young  friends.  The  cast  of  Mrs.  Innes's  mind  may 
he  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  her  having  been  honoured  with 
the  friendship  of  such  a  correspondent. 

"  Hartford,  April  23,  1844. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Innes,«-Your  truly  affecting  letter  of  25th  January  has  but 
recently  reached  me,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  which,  in  the  time  of  your 
great  affliction,  prompted  you  thus  to  remember  and  write  to  me.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  lovely  being  so  ^twined  with  your  affections,  and  who,  forgetful  of  herself,  so 
studied  the  happiness  of  all  around,  is  no  longer  a  habitant  of  this  earth  3  Prepared,* 
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libt  wm.  m  matt  aad  fife,  for  tbat  parcr  world,  and  better  flodetj,  to  vbkh 
the  aas  sixu  beea  csiy  szaaMMd.    Yet  I  obboc  reilise  that  her  race  below  liai 
ucG^  iaie  vai  ined  thnngh  a  Redecmcr't  righteouiaeM  to  reicb  the 
iBii  cB^ff  iszo  lae  rest  of  eceraity.    How  lorcihly  haie  yo«  deioM  tk 

Keaei  cf  ber  pCzrauoe. — her  tmst  in  Him  to  whom  ahe  had  eoauaitted  ki 
of  ciorT,  thai  awiaiard  her,  and  the  iweetncH  of  her  pntiBg 
woFSti  74  UK  <iar  OMS  taas  sanooded  her.  Alaaoat,  I  coald  hear  thetaaoiifyNr 
veansiie  fiuer.  aad  of  the  exccOcnt  Dr.  B— ,  as  ia  pn^cr  thej  camairaiifd  ki 
fgirr:  i^  i:ii  widiac  Redwmer.  What  tcader  recoDectioas  doiter  nwad  her  'mtgt, 
aa  I  reaZ  her  CirsfcLu  k^Tdnna,  her  sbtcrlr  STrnpathr,  when,  lid^  and  a  ftnofV. 
I  WW  TeccETed  Badff  joor  loof !  Siacerdr  do  I  share  in  yoor  grie^  aqf  devfrkad, 
aac  a  ua:  pcaae  whach  we  are  hood  to  offer  to  Him  whoeaabkd  herbjhagaK 
tu  Wi^  ka  suae  bach  xa  liie  and  ia  death.  How  bitter  mnst  ii  be  to  noon  fa 
tae  wt:rj£7.aiiatkd.  the  doer  of  evil  worki.  the  unreeoodled  to  God!  Of  'tki 
Krrrw  wicacc:  hope'  nn  kj[ve  ao  port.  Toa  deplore  the  kiai  of  a  tweet  bchf  fooe 
to  :«  3<x2:Serec  with  the  asceis  who  waits  to  welcome  vour  amTal  at  the  bcavdlF 
caiAw  Asd  br  the  Lotc  whadi  joa  bore  each  other,  let  au  iacite  joo to  borip 
witiL  &  iSHMif  and  sabmisKre  heart,  aatil  joa  aieet  her,  where  there  is  ao  pirtii|> 
UtT;heGi>iofa2coasoIasioa  be  with  too  aad  bless  yoa!  I  caanot  tdl  job  hoa 
aioca  I  iyspashise  with  too.  tad  with  joor  excdknt  fitther.  Reaaember  aie  to  hn, 
wita  cm:  respect  aacCariscian  aflectioa.  I  hope  his  beahh  and  joor  owBiigood,a 
this  ia«  versa:  «ea«m.~whea  leaf  aad  Uamom,  banting  forth  from  the  btie  bran 
barks  of  :be  loax-aahed  trees,  speak  of  the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  aad  of  ov  on 
vrpinied  morrecrjoou     Bcliere  aie  with  the  deepest  sympathy  and  moat  siauiei^|ii 

*'  Ltdia  H.  SiooirmjcsT.* 

Wkile  mdinc  these  publications,  we  have  been  forcibly  reminded  d 
tbe  opposite  Tiews  entertained  by  different  persons  on  a  point  on  wUdi 
ve  offer  no  decision  of  oar  own, — we  memn  tbe  propriety  of  keeping  i 
diary.  Three  of  the  biogrmpbers  before  us  drew  lug^  from  the 
diaries  kep(  by  tboee  of  whom  they  wrote.  This  is  putkokriy  tbe 
ease  »  to  the  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Innes ,  while,  as  to  Miss  Fdmer,  it  it 
said  by  her  sister,  "Of  her  priTste  experience  little  was  known  to  inj 
sare  God  and  her  own  son!.  Her  natural  reserre  ever  dang  to  bcft 
and  not  a  line  has  been  found  in  the  form  of  diary  that  can  supfdj 
the  void.  For  such  docaments  she  erer  expressed  a  strong  di•talt^ 
and  thougrht  that  they  tend  to  encourage  a  desire  of  display,  or  d^ 
generate  into  mere  formality." 

In  closing  this  article,  we  b^  to  apologise  to  the  esteemed  antbon 
of  these  biographies*  that  they  hare  not  receiTed  eariier  attention ;  md 
to  express  our  regret  that,  now  we  have  noticed  them,  we  are  cobi- 
pelleii  to  restrict  ourselTcs  to  a  space  for  the  whole,  which  we  ahoiiM 
hsTe  been  glad  to  hare  dcTfted  to  every  one  of  them  separately.  A 
disproportionate  place  may  seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  fint 
volume,  which  is  the  smallest.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  we  toi 
it  extremely  difficult  to  overtake  the  number  and  to  do  justice  to  tbe 
contents  of  the  many  works  of  this  class  that  are  continnally  ifluog 
from  th€  pma. 
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HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Directors  are  looking  with  anxiety  at  the  present  position  of  the  Sodctj'i 
pecuniary  affairs — ^nearly  one-third  of  the  business  year  has  passed  by,  so  that  they 
hftTe  felt  it  a  duty  to  make  their  friends  acquainted  with  the  amomit  of  the  reoexpks 
and  expenditure  of  the  Society,  during  at  least  the  first  quarter. 

From  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  August,  the  receipts  have  been  £864.  9t.  IW. 
During  the  same  time  the  expenditure  has  been  £1887.  18«.  4d.  At  Blichsfhnis, 
s  sum  quite  as  large  as  the  last  named  will  be  required  for  the  salaries  of  the  Ageats, 
while  there  is  little  prospect  at  present  of  receiying  one-third  of  the  amoimt,  uskn 
special  donations  are  obtained,  as  they  were  last  year.  Last  year  the  donatiosi 
received  during  the  first  quarter  amounted  to  £512.  5«. ;  as  yet  they  have  oi^ 
reached  the  sum  of  £35.  7«.  lOd.  Here,  then,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  £500.  This 
the  Directors  cannot  contemplate  without  great  fear ;  for,  though  they  know  that  the 
income  of  nearly  all  religious  institutions  is  much  less  than  the  outlay  during  tht 
first  half  of  the  year,  still,  in  the  present  case,  the  anticipated  deficiency  is  greater 
than  it  was  last  year  by  £800,  thus  rendering  the  relative  position  of  the  Society 
worse  than  it  then  was. 

The  Directors  may,  therefore,  be  pardoned  if  they  express  their  anxiety ;  and  do 
so  for  the  very  purpose  of  calling  forth  the  increasing  zeal  and  liberal  assistance  of 
the  friends  of  the  Society.  They  would  press  upon  them  the  duty  of  promptly 
aiding  them,  so  as  to  prevent  the  least  reference  to  the  painful  alternative  of  Ifittn 
ing  the  number  of  stations.  Among  other  plans  for  giving  efficient  assistance,  the 
Directors  would  urge  on  their  friends  the  importance  of  quickly  filling  np  the  list  of 
thirty  donations  of  £10  a-year  for  five  years.  Already  nine  or  ten  have  enrolled 
their  names.  The  other  generous  friend,  who  promised  £50  if  nineteen  other  per* 
sous  would  give  the  same,  is  anxiously  waiting  for  a  response  to  his  liberal  oAier. 
The  Directors  are  quite  convinced,  that  without  such  extra  efforts  the  income  this 
year  will  be  fearfully  deficient,  and  will  entirely  prevent  all  new  attempta.  What 
can  be  said  in  this  emergency  ?  '*  It  is  expected  of  a  steward  that  he  be  loaii 
faithful.  The  steward's  Master  knows  not  only  what  he  ffneSf  but  also  what  hs 
withholds^ 

The  Report  just  published  is  intended  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society. 
But  it  can  only  do  so  by  being  read,  and  lent,  considered  and  acted  upon.  Tha 
Directors  most  respectfully  bespeak  the  serious  attention  of  Christians  to  the 
numerous  facts  which  the  appendix  contains.  The  document  has  been  prepared  at 
great  expense  of  time  and  money.  Not  to  read  it,  is  unkind ;  to  read  it,  and  then 
to  throw  it  aside  as  waste  paper,  is  extravagance,  when  so  many  who  have  no  tray 
of  obtaining  a  sight  of  it  would  gladly  read  it  were  it  put  into  their  hands. 

If  any  subscriber  should  be  omitted  in  the  distribution  of  the  Reports,  the  Secre- 
taries wiU  most  gladly  supply  the  omission  if  apprised  of  it.  They  will  also  be 
most  happy  to  send  by  post  to  any  one  applying,  a  copy  of  the  abstract  of  ths 
Report,  which  contains  a  hst  of  all  the  stations  and  other  statistics. 

The  Directors  proceed  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  latest  joumak  of  the 
Missionaries. 

Why  MUiionariea'  Statements  are  true. 

"  The  advice  tendered  to  your  Agents  in  the  correspondence  of  the  July  Mags* 
line,  respecting  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made  by  them  in  their 
cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  seasonable,  considering  the  times,  aad 
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will  no  doabt  be  tppreciated.  There  is,  however,  one  fact,  apart  from  the  integrity 
of  their  character  as  men  of  truth  and  of  God,  which,  if  kept  in  view  by  the  Chris- 
tian public,  would  clear  their  statements  from  even  the  shadow  of  suspicion  ;  viz., 
that  the  facts  they  furnish  are  not  intended  for  foreign  txport,  but  for  home  ;  that 
they  are  supplied  with  the  understanding  that,  should  the  Directors  deem  it  advis- 
ible,  they  might  appear  in  the  hght  of  open  day;  and  written  under  a  consciousness^ 
that  many  of  them  will  return  to  the  very  localiiiet  from  whence  they  issued,  and 
diere  be  read  by  scores  capable  of  testing  their  truth  or  falsehood. 

**  I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  statements  made  by  your  Agents,  respecting  the 
moral  degradation  of  the  rural  districts,  may  startle  some  persons ;  but  did  those 
penonB  see  and  hear  what  your  Agents  do,  they  would  be  convinced  that  the  half 
hid  not  been  told.  The  station  on  which  I  labour,  according  to  the  estimation  of 
aome,  ia  litoated  in  one  of  the  most  privileged  counties  of  England ;  yet  such  is  the 
preralence  of  all  that  is  immoral  and  degrading,  that  were  I  to  publish  facts  which 
I  bsfe  in  my  possession,  they  would  shock  the  sensibilities  of  humanity. 

"It  is  true,  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  by  your  Society,  in  1841,  the 
moral  putrefaction  has  been  counteracted,  and  several  have  been  '  washed  and  sanc« 
tiiiedt  and  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God;'  but 
soch  ia  the  concentrated  form  which  vice,  unchecked  for  many  years,  has  assumed, 
tlttt  the  only  bright  ground  of  hope  is  in  connexion  with  the  rising  generation,  in 
kbooring  to  preserve  them  from  contamination,  and  in  '  bringing  them  up  in  the 
nnrtare  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;'  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  this  depart* 
ment  of  Christian  effort  contains  the  elements  of  hope.  Despite  of  every  counter- 
■etiag  influence,  the  number  of  children  is  on  the  increase,  their  conduct  orderly 
and  attentive,  and  their  knowledge  of  Scripture  considerable.  May  the  great  Head 
of  the  church  grant  that  the  bud  of  promise  may  be  matured  to  fruit,  and  that  in 
tlds  moral  waste  there  shall  yet  be  found  'a  seed  to  serve  God,  that  shall  be 
aeooonted  to  the  Lord  for  a  generation  I' '' 

Love  to  Ordmances,— Brutal  Fight.— Wicked  Father, 

"  On  the  6ih  of  this  month  I  preached  at  W ,  and  administered  the  Lord's 

snppcr.  It  was  encouraging  to  hear  afterwards  that  impressions  good  and  deep 
aoeompanied  the  services :  may  they  prove  abiding  I  My  occasional  service  at  that 
place  was  blessed,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  to  the  conversion  of  one  person  a  little 
tune  ago. 

**  11.  At  L ,  when  leaving,  the  language  of  the  poor  woman  of  the  preaching 

cottage  was  very  pleasant.  *  Oh,  Sir,'  she  said,  <  I  am  so  glad  for  you  to  come,  and 
It  seems  a  long  while  before  you  will  come  again  ;'  (that  night  fortnight.) 

**  14.  Preached  to  a  club  at  0 ,  from  Prov.  xxii.  3,  willing  to  be  *  instant  in 

season  and  out  of  season,'  and  as  much  as  may  be  to  *  become  all  things  to  all  men,' 
but  not  satisfied  with  the  connexion  thus  seemingly  subsisting  between  the  chapel 
and  the  public-house. 

**  17.  Met  with  a  poor  man  from  a  neighbouring  village,  from  which  I  am  effect- 

nslly  csclnded  by  the  power  of  the  clergyman.    I  had  repeatedly  seen  him  at  D , 

hearing  the  word  with  the  most  intense  interest  and  attention.  He  wanted  to  tell 
me  the  trouble  of  his  mind,  and  to  ask  my  advice ;  said  he  is  sometimes  quite  low 
and  miserable,  fearing  he  shall  be  lost,  adding,  *  and  then  it  is  for  ever !'  Then  he 
prays  and  keeps  on,  for  he  says,  *  I  am  obliged,  and  cannot  help  it.'  Of  course,  I 
sadeayoored  to  reply  to  the  poor  man  in  a  way  suitable  to  his  situation. 

"  18.  Was  the  fair-day  at  O^ ,  with  its  usual  amount  of  vanity  and  temptation. 

I  kad  iiusewamed  both  the  people  and  the  Sunday-school  children,  and  I  believe  not 
salWyIn  yaln.    One  dear  girl  was  invited  by  her  sister  to  ttccom^sm^  Vex  \a  Vbia 
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fair,  but  declined.  She  intreated  her,  but  in  vain.  She  wept,  but  her  tein  fie- 
▼ailed  not  over  the  ^e  man's  admonition,  '  If  nnners  entice  thee,  oonie&t  tboi 
not.' 

"  22.  At  D 1  called  round  at  the  cottages  with  tracts  as  usual,  and  at  oneqf  thea 

learned  that  a  poor  youth  very  ill  at  my  last  visit  was  now  dead  and  buried.  I  nade 
some  solemn  remarks,  hoping  to  impress  some  of  the  family,  and  draw  them  to  die 
preaching-house,  but  without  success ;  they  dare  not  attend.  A  while  igo,  some  d 
their  children  came  a  time  or  two  and  received  a  few  books,  tracts,  &c.  These  how- 
ever were  burned,  and  the  children  forbidden  ever  to  come  again.  Poor  people,  Vint 
can  be  done  for  them  ? 

**  I  learned  also,  that  on  the  preceding  day  a  cricket  match  between  three  Bei|^ 

bouring  villages  came  off  at  D ,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  ended  in  a  bratal  Igit 

A  quarrel  arose  between  two  young  men ;  one  of  them  left  the  ground  and  wai  jn- 
ceeding  homeward,  but  his  father  followed  him  and  brought  him  back  agam  to  figM> 
He  (the  son)  was  barbarously  beaten,  and  in  consequence  now  lies  at  the  point  d 
death — while  the  father  will,  on  the  approaching  Sabbath,  stand  up  in  the  dmrch  to 
conduct  the  devotions  of  the  people,  he  being  the  parish  clerk  111'* 

Great  Eneouragemeat — M&rai  Ckanget. 

**  We  are  going  on  delightfully  at  L .    At  no  time  since  the  chapel  was  baOt, 

were  appearances  so  encouraging  as  at  present.  We  want  a  larger  place,  tad  ot 
waiting  the  Lord's  time  to  get  one ;  and  as  the  hearts  of  all  men  are  in  his  hsndi, 
we  are  sanguine  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  hopes  shall  be  resfiHi 
On  Sabbath-days  we  arc  overflowing,  and  on  week  evenings  the  chapd  is  two-llurii 
full.  The  church  is  united  and  active,  so  that  no  means  are  left  untried  to  brisf 
sinners  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel. 

**  At  H death  has  made  a  sad  chasm.    The  Lord  has  removed  one  of  the  bat 

of  men,  at  whose  house,  for  the  last  three  years,  we  have  been  it  the  habit  of  w- 
shipping.  He  died  in  peace,  rejoicing  in  hope.  Your  agent  was  the  honooRd 
instrument  of  bringing  him  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  is  Jena; 
so  that  through  eternity  this  good  man  will  have  reason  to  praise  God  for  a  H«M 
Missionary  Society.  When  I  first  entered  this  village  there  was  not  a  Bible  ii  it ; 
now  the  inhabitants  of  every  cottage  have  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  tad  tm 
or  twelve  know  and  love  the  truth. 

**  At  A the  attendance  has  wonderfully  increased ;  in  place  of  ten  or  tvch^ 

we  have  seventy  or  eighty.  My  next  journal  will  detail  some  interestiiig  fiMtt  ii 
reference  to  this  place.    The  Lord  is  evidently  working  in  the  hearts  of  tone,  gluf 

unto  his  name  !     C—  I  visit  occasionally ;  M ,  J         ,  H ,  and  T— -  ^ 

same;  and  as  brother  0 goes  occasionally  also,  I  leave  him  to  state  how  mttUn 

stand  with  them." 

Happy  Christian — Interesting  Dialogue. 

**  Any  one  truly  anxious  to  witness  the  sustaining  and  consoling  infltteaee  of  tke 
Gospel,  may  have  their  wishes  gratified  by  visiting  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  piHi 
poor.  It  is  there,  beneath  the  thatched  roof,  and  in  a  manner  exdoded  from  the 
engrossing  cares  of  time,  dwells  that  which  princes  cannot  purchase  pmee  *• 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.'  There,  surrounded  by  waUs  buiH  of 
reside  those  honoured  persons,  who,  not  having  or  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the 
of  this  world,  feast  on  the  hidden  manna  that  cometh  down  from  heaven.    Sach  M 

one  is  S M .    S is  an  aged  widow,  residing  alone  in  a  aaall 

at  S .    On  a  visit  I  paid  to  her  little  dwelling,  some  time  since,  I  was 

gratified  to  find  how  \nue\i  ik\i%  ew^vstdi  ^  VVa  ^xtienoe  of  her  Lord,  and  how  ki|M 
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^ere  her  prospects  of  her  fixture  inheritance.    On  approaching  the  cottage  the  door 

wu  opened  hy  S ,  who  said  with  a  smilei  'Oh !  Sir,  I  he  so  glad  to  see  ye  to-day. 

I  want  to  tell  ye  o'  the  goodness  of  my  Lord.'    S here  made  herself  husy  in 

pUcIng  me  a  stool,  two  of  which,  a  tahle,  and  chair,  with  an  old  oaken  chest,  which 
itood  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  appeared  to  comprise  the  chief  articles  of  her  house- 
bold  fbmiture.  Finding  the  current  of  air  which  made  its  way  through  the  small 
■pertorea  in  the  crazy  casement,  too  strong,  I  drew  nearer  the  hearth,  on  which  a 
imall  fire  was  hnming  hriskly,  owing  to  the  addition  of  a  small  piece  of  furze  to  the 
expiring  emhers. 

"  *  Well,  S— ,*  said  I,  *  you  told  me  the  Lord  was  good  to  you;  have  you  received 
Mfiij  fresh  temporal  mercies  ? ' 

"  *5. — ^'No,  Sir;  for  the  matter  o*  that  I  rub  on  very  quietly  with  my  eighteenpence 
i^week,  and  the  few  odds  and  ends  I  meet  with  besides.' 
^  /  ••  JtfyaeJ^ — *  Is  that  your  weekly  income  ? ' 

'  **S, — '  Besides  the  eighteenpence,  I  have  bread,  and  sometimes  Mrs.  W  gives 
me  her  tea-leaves ;  then  I  have  a  bit  o'  tea,  and  if  I  ha'nt  that,  I  scrape  the  loaf-crust 
and  so  make  it  up  that  way.  So  that  after  all  is  said  and  done,  I  rub  along  very 
welL  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  that  now.  My  Saviour  is  more  and  more  precious 
to  me.    I  do  long  to  be  with  him  so.' 

^  M, — 'But  after  all,  S ,  if  you  should  be  deceiving  yourself  with  fsilse  hopes  i' 

"  5. — ^  That  question,  Sir,  I  often  put  to  myself.  But  then  I  think,  can  He  who 
Has  been  so  good  to  me,  leave  me  to  perish  at  last  ?  I  put  on  my  spectacles  some- 
times when  I  feel  like  that,  and  read  that  nice  twenty-third  psalm,  and  afterwards 
itng  in  Dr.  Watts, 

"  The  Lord  my  shepherd  is, 
I  shall  be  well  supplied ; 
Since  he  is  minet  and  /  am  Am, 
What  can  I  want  beside  ? " ' 

^  M, — '  What  reason  have  you,  S ,  for  thinking  that  God  is  your  God,  and  that 

foa  are  his  ? ' 

'*  &. — '  I  trust  in  my  blessed  Saviour.  He  died  for  sinners  like  me.  I  didn't  love 
or  csre  abont  him  once ;  bnt,  oh  I  precious  Jesus,  I  love  him  now.  I  want  to  be  like 
him  now.  I  want  to  be  with  him  now.  Oh !  yes,  Sir,  I  can  say, '  Now  are  we  the 
icms  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  when  he  shall  appear 
fte  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.'  I  want  to  get  along  with  him. 
Iff  poor  dear  husband  is  there.  I  have  nothing  here  to  care  about.  There,  there's 
1  beantiful  hymn  (pointing  to  the  seventy-fifth,  second  book,  Watts.)  Look,  Sir,  at 
Hut  ycrse, '  Haste,  my  beloved,  fetch  my  soul,'  &c' 

"  M, — '  But  it  is  wrong,  I  think,  S — — ,  to  be  impatient.  We  are  to  wait  for  the 
coming  of  our  Lord,  and  try  to  be  useful  while  we  live.' 

•<  S. — '  i  think  I  can  say.  Sir, '  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till 
mj  change  come ;'  but  then  you  know  we  like  to  be  with  them  we  love.  The  very 
llumghl  of  being  with  my  Jesus  makes  me  so  happy  i  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you; 
JfeH  so  happy  I    Precious  Jesus ! ' 

**  After  praying  with  her  I  left  her  unspeakably  happy.  Is  not  this  one  of  those 
irko  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  ?  In  this  case  is  there  not  a  living 
flOmment  upon  the  apostle's  words,  *  Therefore,  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have 
y^ace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  by  whom,  also,  we  have  access  by 
frjjA  unto  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  ?' " 
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IRISH  EVANGELICAL  SOCIETY. 

In  the  county  of  Antrim,  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Carrickferg^ns,  is  the?iDige 
or  hamlet  of  Strade.  It  is  a  mountainous  district,  wild  in  the  extreme,  and  bii 
prohably  never  been  subjected  to  the  operations  of  the  agncultnrist.  Imptemoiti  of 
war,  such  as  must  have  been  used  at  a  very  remote  period,  are  not  uifteqnenlly 
found  in  the  uncuItiTated  r^on  that  stretches  itself  for  miles  in  almost  efery  dim* 
tion  around.  In  this  point  is  situated  the  mee^g-hoose  or  chapel  in  wludi  tk 
Society's  devoted  agent,  the  Rev.  James  Bain,  officiates.  On  the  Sabbath  tn  eos- 
gregation  may  be  seen  wending  their  way  over  the  mountains  by  paths  which  wosU 
be  unperceived  by  less  practised  eyes.  The  chapel  is  usually  crowded  wiUi  attentiic 
hearers,  who  listen  to  the  word  of  life  with  the  deepest  soionsness.  BiUe 
are  conducted  by  the  devoted  pastor.  A  large  Sabbath-school  regularly 
Bibles  are  distributed  and  tracts  are  circulated  to  a  considerable  extent.  Bvefyflag 
wears  the  most  healthful  and  gratifying  aspect.  The  following  interesting  namtifi 
is  contained  in  the  last  quarterly  journal  which  the  Committee  hare  received  bm 
their  respected  brother,  and  which  they  have  no  doubt  will  be  penned  with  pleiHR 
by  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  "  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

**  The  subject  of  the  following  narrative  began,  with  her  parents  and  hnSj,  It 
attend  my  ministry  shortly  after  my  settlement  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  which  tiae 
there  was  little  in  her  manner  to  distinguish  her  from  the  other  memben  of  kr 
family.  She  became  one  of  my  Bible-class  soon  after  it  was  commenced,  and  ft  m 
here  I  first  became  interested  in  this  young  Christian.  Her  humble  dqNiitinnt»  kr 
desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  her  Bible,  and  her  regular  attention  to  the  dntia  rf 
the  class,  attracted  my  attention,  and  led  me  to  form  a  favourable  view  of  her  Mn 
usefulness,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  in  her  sphere.  Her  continaasce  ittk 
class  strengthened  those  views,  for  it  was  now  evident  that  she  was  drinkmgdeii^ 
at  the  fountain  of  Divine  truth ;  her  Bible  was  her  constant  companion.  In  thii  «if 
she  continued  for  nearly  three  years  of  exemplary  attendance,  although  she  kd 
nearly  four  miles  to  travel  to  the  meeting-house,  and  a  good  part  of  th«t  over  tk 
hills,  with  no  beaten  path.  After  being  a  member  of  the  class  during  that  peM 
she  was  under  the  necessity  of  attending  public  worship  in  the  neigfabomhood,  nd 
about  the  same  time  she  became  a  teacher  in  a  Sabbath-school  formed  in  ooonenM 
with  them.  In  this  situation  she  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her.  VHule  kff 
a  circumstance  took  place  which  deepened  her  religious  impressions,  and  msiifritfd 
the  wonderful  providence  of  God  in  her  salvation.  The  way  to  the  woiks  fimn  her  cm 
home  lay  for  nearly  two  miles  through  the  fields,  and,  ere  reaching  them,  it  was 
sary  to  cross  a  small  mountain  river,  subject  to  sudden  and  extensive  swelling, 
which  it  is  very  dangerous  to  cross  on  the  small  bridge  erected  for  that  pvpsM* 
Beneath  this  little  wooden  bridge,  about  fifty  feet  down  the  river,  an  finhankiafi^ 
has  been  built,  in  order  to  raise  up  the  water  to  the  lerel  requisite  for  the  vntai 
and  down  which  the  superfluous  water  falls  a  height  of  nearly  twenty  feet,  ind  dniiK 
the  time  of  a  flood  roUs  in  from  down  the  channel.  One  cold  morning  in  the 
of  January  Jean  and  her  companions  came  to  the  bridge,  on  their  way  to  the 
The  water  had  altogether  risen  to  a  foot  over  the  footway,  and  seemed  every  i 
ready  to  tear  it  from  its  place  on  the  banks,  and  carry  it  down  the  Hoods. 
to  get  to  their  work,  and  forgetful  of  present  danger,  one  of  them  proceeded  to  h^ 
the  others,  and  thus,  by  holding  each  other's  hand,  they  had  all  croned  bat  iBat^ 
including  Jean,  and  already  had  they  taken  each  other's  hand,  and  the  hand  of  tkir 
heroic  conductress  been  taken  by  the  one  nearest  to  her,  when  the  iBcreMOiglosi 
swept  the  frail  footway  before  it,  and  thus  precipitated  them  into  the  aidst  of  thi 
impetuous  toTTeiit.  It  wa&  dsiW,  vnd  vu  «l  moment,  ere  relief  could  be  otaked,t*t 
were  thrown  by  the  "vioAexic^  ^  ^«  tk^KA  ^idl  ^^  ^jOgax  ^oiSit^  tad  cragbthy  tWr 
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eompukiont.  Jean  was  swept  down  the  stream,  and  carried  over  the  waterfall,  and 
•ftor  being  several  times  caught  and  lost,  was  at  last  rescued  from  her  perilous 
■tnatioii  by  a  man  at  the  risk  of  his  life ;  while  the  noble  girl  who  had  conducted  so 
■May  of  her  companions  in  safety  over  the  flood,  sunk  herself  into  a  watery  grave. 
I  MEW  Jean  soon  after  she  was  found ;  she  was  weak,  had  several  bruises  about  her 
hmdf  bnl  felt  thankful  for  her  safety,  yet  deeply  grieved  for  the  loss  of  her  companion, 
a  feeling  in  which  all  participated.  Her  mind  was  calm,  and  she  spoke  of  her 
dilivcnmce  with  such  thankfulness  and  scriptural  knowledge,  that  all  around  were  no 
len  tnrprised  than  edified.  Towards  evening  the  body  of  the  drowned  female  was 
This  was,  indeed,  a  heart-rending  scene.  From  this  time  Jean  was  deeply 
with  the  realities  of  religion,  and  seemed  now  to  seek  an  individual 
in  the  blood  of  the  Saviour.  Diligent  in  the  path  of  virtue,  she  now  became 
donbly  so ;  all  things  with  her  seemed  to  liear  the  impress  of  eternity.  She  now 
■ctiaad  to  set  her  heart  on  the  things  above,  and  felt  no  pleasure  but  that  which  she 
obtained  from  her  Bible  and  in  fellowship  with  sainta.  In  her  intercourse  with  her 
eompaniona  religion  was  her  only  theme,  and  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  it  was 
recommended  embalmed  her  conversation  in  their  hearts.  Her  sayings  and  her  doings 
are  the  fubject  of  conversation  by  many  even  now;  thus,  though  dead,  she  yet 
qieaketh.  Soon  after  the  circumstance  referred  to,  she  sought  admission  to  the 
Mlowihip  of  the  church,  testifying  the  goodness  of  God  in  saving  her  from  death 
twiporal,  by  hit  kind  providence,  and  death  spiritual,  by  giving  her  peace  through 
the  poace-^eaking  blood  of  Jesus.  It  was  not  long  after  Jean  had  thus  by  a  kind 
Pkovidence  been  rescued  from  death,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  same  kind  and 
qpyfterioos  Providence  was  about  to  remove  her  from  this  state  of  probation  to  that 
Mter  world  of  peace  and  joy,  by  the  slow  but  certain  inroads  of  consumption. 
iBdeod,  it  WIS  but  too  plain  that  her  delicate  frame  had  never  recovered  the  shock  of 
thai  mdanrholy  morning.  This  she  felt  herself.  But  while  feeling  this,  she  was 
the  more  anxious  in  preparing  for  the  change.  Often  have  I  met  her  at  preaching 
idien  the  weather  has  detained  others  far  more  strong  at  home ;  and  when  speaking 
t^  hor  of  the  diflkuity  and  danger  to  her  of  coming,  her  answer  would  be,  *  Yes,  Sir, 
that  ia  all  true ;  but  when  I  think  of  what  my  Redeemer  has  done  for  me,  it  warms 
my  heart,  and  helps  me  over  the  hUls.  My  life.  Sir,  wiU  soon  be  spent,  and  when  I 
am  not  able  to  come  it  will  not  grieve  me  to  think  that  I  could  ever  have  come  and 
did  not' 

"  The  time  came,  however,  to  which  we  had  looked  forward  with  anxiety  and 
lorrow — ^that  time  that  was  to  preclude  her  attendance  at  the  house  of  God.  The 
Ipit  day  she  trod  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary,  I  shall  not  soon  forget  1  preached 
ftom  the  words, '  Blessed  are  they  which  are  called  unto  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
lismby'  and  administered  the  ordinance  of  the^  supper.  It  was  a  season  ^of  holy 
pmtidpation.  The  Lord  was  with  us,  and  blessed  all  hearts.  That  being  done,  one 
of  our  friends  gave  out  a  hymn,  and  we  united  in  prayer;  after  which  Jean  lingered 
mitfl  ahe  bad  bidden  a  farewell  to  every  member.  Every  cheek  was  wet  with  tears, 
aomywing  that  we  should  never  perhaps  again  meet  her  in  the  house  of  God.  I 
thmifht  to  be  able  to  support  my  feelings  at  the  moment  of  parting.  I  could  not ; 
ipa  wept  together ;  Jean  wept  too. 

^  It  waa  not  long  after  this  when  the  progress  of  her  malady  became  more  speedy, 
asid  told  na  that  her  end  was  approaching.  Yet  her  mind  was  prepared  for  the 
dkange;  her  hopes  were  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord.  In  this  period  of  her  affliction 
4w  tiioagfat,  to  use  her  own  words,  *  God  commanded  her  to  speak  for  him,'  and 
thiowing  aside  that  diffidence  which  had  formerly  prevented  her  from  many  good 
Vifds,  ahe  tpokt  to  one  and  all  of  seeking  the  Lord  with  such  earnestness,  that  her 
«ardt  wereliko  nails  fastened  in  a  sure  place.    Godbaablel»ed\l!n\Ba^3?Q«^QATA^ 
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many.    Her  aged  mother  and  her  sister  were  the  aabjecta  of  her  intenae 

Often  has  she  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  trying  to  lead  them  to  Cbiiit;  av 

have  her  prayers  and  her  instructions  been  in  vain. 

"  Seeing  her  end  was  near,  I  visited  her  the  more  frequently,  and  it  was  ddigbttt 
to  witness  the  increasing  light  that  was  breaking  in  upon  her  mind ;  evcrj  Tiiit 
showed  that  she  was  growing  in  the  love  and  knowledge  of  Christ.  Rngnntiag  kr 
one  day,  in  the  presence  of  her  mother,  to  tell  me  the  grounds  of  her  hope,  dK 
looked  at  me  for  a  time,  and  then  said, '  Jesus,  thy  blood  and  rightgonsaeas,'  &£, 
after  which  I  said  no  more,  but  commended  her  to  God  in  prayer. 

**  One  Sabbath  morning  her  sister  called  on  me  before  the  service,  and  said  Jeai 
was  anxious  to  see  me  after  preaching.  After  service  I  hastened  to  her.  Oacatff- 
ing  her  room  I  saw  her  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  supported  by  the  arm  ol  her 
She  turned  her  head  to  see  me,  and  faintly  said, '  Oh  I  Sir,  I  am  gkd  you 
My  battle  is  nearly  over;  but  Jesus  is  with  me,  thanks  to  hia  holy  naaoer  Alhs 
desire  I  united  with  her  in  prayer  $  and  a  few  minutes  after  she  said  Isintly,  *  Jen 
is  mine,'  and  again, '  Into  thy  hands.  Lord  Jesus,  I  commend  my  spirit,'  andfanstU 
her  last  in  the  arms  of  her  mother.  Not  a  voice  at  this  moment  broke  the  doi^ 
like  stillness  of  the  room.  We  all  looked  at  the  body  of  Jean,  but  her  happy  ipint 
had  fled  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  woe.  At  last  her  mother,  whoae  heart  vn  too 
full  to  weep,  said, '  And  this  is  death  1'  I  followed  her  to  the  grave,  and  vesd  tkit 
her  years  were  nineteen  1  I  spoke  to  those  around  that  open  grave  ol  the  bkaei^ 
ness  of  serving  the  Lord  when  young,  and  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath  pnai^ed Its 
large  audience  on  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  Lord  in  youth ;  and  I  trast  the  ««d 
spoken  was  blessed." 

From  this  narrative  the  friends  of  the  Society  will  perceive  that  the  labovncf  tkir 
agents  are  not  in  vain,  but  are  blessed  by  Him  who  has  graciously  promised  to  k 
with  his  people  wherever  they  are  convened  for  the  purposes  of  Difine 
Other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  recorded.  But  though  they 
the  public  eye,  they  are  regarded  with  complacency  by  Him  whose  graee  i 
conspicuous  in  the  conversion  of  the  sinner  in  the  secluded  village  or  the 
city. 


COLONL/a  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
Of  the  various  movements  of  this  Society  none  have  been  more  important  tba 
the  mission  of  Dr.  Ross  to  Sydney.  It  has  been  from  the  first  greatly  piospeied  ni 
successful.  Each  successive  anniversary  of  our  beloved  brother's  arrival  in  tbt 
remote  city  has  been  commemorated  by  suitable  public  proceedings.  The  foOoviaf 
letter  details  the  services  of  the  fifth  of  these  interesting  occasions,  and  will  proieil 
once  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  Society,  and  interesting  to  the  manypenoHl 
friends  of  our  honoured  brother. 

<'  Sydney,  Febmmy  26<A,  IM. 
"  My  dear  Brother, — The  annual  meeting  for  the  celebration  of  my  aaifal  ia  tUi 
colony  having  been  held  last  evening,  I  take  the  earUest  opportunity  of  appriaag  yv 
of  our  proceedings,  and  at  the  same  time  of  most  cordially  thiilriiiy  you  lor  yoar 
interesting,  encouraging,  and  affectionate  letter  of  the  16th  of  Angaat,reoeivBd  i  ftv 
weeks  before.  Our  meeting  was,  I  think,  the  largest  that  has  ever  anfrnM***  oa  s 
similar  occasion.  It  was  distinguished  by  the  cheerful  and  kindly  leehofi  tkst 
prevailed,  and  the  spirit  of  thankfulness,  zeal,  and  hope  which  it  exhil^ed.  We  kd 
present  with  us  Mr.  Mansfield,  as  usual,  two  Wesleyan  ministers,  and  Mr.  (^uik, 
each  of  whom  gave  \xltetuxic&  to  the  most  Christian  and  affectionate  sentimeati.  We 
were  also  honoured  w\\Yi  Wi^  ^m^^.w's  ol  S^%  \s\»:<s^x  ^  thA  city,  aid  aome  of  ^ 
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nembers  of  his  £imily.  Mr.  Saunders  would  have  ))een  present  but  for  an  unavoid- 
ible  engBgement  made  in  ignorance  that  the  meeting  was  to  take  place.  The  topics 
hrelt  upon  by  the  visitors  were,  the  importance  of  union,  the  expression  of  kind 
iseUng  towards  myself,  and  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  my  church,  and 
te  CBiise  of  Christ  in  generaL  The  topics  touched  upon  by  me  were  the  unbroken 
peace  and  harmony  that  had  existed  during  the  last  five  years,  peace  among  ourselves, 
md  peace  with  other  bodies  of  Christians,  with  whom  we  have  ever  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  good  fellowship,  and  vrith  whom  we  have  always  been  ready  to  co-operate 
in  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love ;  the  encouraging  attendance  upon  the  public 
■nricet  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  extraordinary  pecuniary  efforts  of  the  people  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  chapel,  (we  intend  to  call  the  building,  'The  Congre- 
gatmi*'  Church,*)  whilst  bearing  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  church,  and  contri- 
baUng  to  a  Tariety  of  useful  institutions,  and  all  this  during  times  of  unexampled 
Ibh  and  dqiression.  A  grateful  feeling  seemed  to  pervade  all  hearts,  while  we  were 
not  without  a  sense  of  imperfection  and  deficiency,  humbling  us  to  the  dust,  but  at 
the  Hune  time  encouraged  to  go  on,  deriving  confidence  from  the  past,  trusting  to 
Ihe  g;race  and  the  promises  of  God  for  the  future,  and  relying  for  the  acceptance  of 
an  we  do  on  the  merits  of  that  great  Sacrifice  which  is  all  our  hope. 

**  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  the  building  of  the  new  chapel  has  been  going  on,  and 
ila  walla  are  nearly  up.  My  people  are  paying  in  monthly  contributions  towards  its 
•feetion — ^last  month  no  less  a  sum  than  JSIOO.  Of  course  we  do  not  expect  this 
nte  to  be  continued.  On  new  year's  day  the  young  men  of  my  Bible-class  invited 
the  congregation  to  take  tea  vrith  them,  and  to  witness  their  presentation  to  me  of 
a  new  year's  gift.  The  whole  affaur  was  got  up  without  my  previous  knowledge. 
A  terj  large  party  assembled,  and  to  my  surprise,  along  with  a  very  excellent  written 
•ddroM,  they  presented  me  with  a  valuable  and  handsome  gold  watch,  having  a 
floitable  inscription  engraved  upon  it.  The  address  has  since  been  printed,  and  I 
•ttdoae  a  copy.  At  the  same  meeting  one  of  our  friends  proposed  to  the  members 
•f  my  female  Bible-class,  that  they  also  should  do  something,  and  suggested  their 
coflerting  money  to  purchase  an  organ  for  the  new  chapeL  A  very  handsome  one 
had  been  offered  to  be  built  in  the  colony  for  £200,  and  he  thought  that  if  twenty 
of  them  would  engage  to  collect  the  amount  in  shillingt,  they  might  easily  accom- 
plish it.  The  suggestion  was  immediately  taken  up,  and  at  the  first  monthly  meet- 
ing thereafter  the  young  ladies  paid  in  JS23.  lis.  as  the  result  of  their  first  month's 
efforts. 

**  Mr.  Quaife  is  going  on  well  at  Paramatta.  He  is  indefatigable  in  his  labours, 
aUhough  his  means  of  support  are  very  scanty.  He  subsists  on  a  mere  pittance. 
A  few  of  my  friends  are  so  highly  pleased  with  his  talents  and  character,  that,  not- 
withstanding they  have  so  much  to  do  at  home,  they  have  agreed  to  subscribe  among 
them  £b  a-quarter  towards  his  support.  He  certainly  is  a  man  of  very  considerable 
acquirements,  and  of  devoted  and  active  piety.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  him  as  a 
brother  minister.  I  am  glad  to  have  such  a  neighbour.  He  is  evidently  making  an 
impreaaion.  Dr.  Lang  invited  him  to  supply  his  pulpit  last  Sabbath.  His  friends 
in  Paramatta,  although  few,  and  most  of  them  poor,  are  exerting  themselves  to  get 
a  weather-boarded  chapel  put  up  for  him.  It  will  cost  about  JSIOO.  I  do  sincerely 
hope  that  your  Committee  will  be  able  to  comply  with  the  request  contained  in  my 
le^er  of  the  5th  of  October  last,  and  to  allow  him  £40  or  £50  for  a  year  or  two. 

"  Beceive  the  assurance  of  the  sincere  affection  with  which  1  continue  to  be,  my 
Sir, 

*'  Yours  most  faithfully, 

**  Robert  Ross. 

^T9tM€M€9.  A.  WtU%r 
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The  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Walks.  —  The  Mo«iii| 
arraDgements  for  proceedings  connected  with  the  Seventh  Aatamnal  Meeting  of 
the  Congregational  Union  have  been  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Unioa,  and  fltt 
brethren  at  Manchester  conjointly  : — 

1.  The  Meetings  to  be  held  at  Manchester,  conmiencing  on  the  efeningof  Ski* 
day,  the  13th,  and  closing  on  that  of  Thursday,  the  16th  of  October. 

2.  All  brethren  intending  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  are  particulariy  reqoeitiA 
to  announce  their  design  by  letters  addressed  to  **  Joseph  Grave,  Bsq.,  soficitor, 
1,  Bond-street,  Manchester,"  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  4th  of  October,  in  order  tt 
facilitate  arrangements  for  their  accommodation.  The  Committee  managmg  tkii 
department  cannot  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  reception  of  any  gentknaa  Mi 
giving  the  notice  thus  requested. 

3.  On  Monday  evening,  the  13th  of  October,  the  proceedings  will  be  opened  vitt 
a  public  prayer-meeting,  to  be  held  in  Moseley-street  Chapel,  the  Re?.  Dr.  Hdky% 
commencing  at  seven  o'clock. 

4.  Morning  meetings  of  delegates  and  visitors  vrill  be  held  in  the  Roby  Sdml- 
room,  Grosvenor-street  Chapel,  the  Rev.  Richard  Fletcher's,  on  Tuesday,  WadMi- 
day,  and  Thursday,  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  October,  to  commence  preeiiel^  tft 
half-past  nine,  and  to  close  with  the  same  punctuality  at  half*past  tuo  o^dod  <■ 
each  day.    Chair  to  be  occupied  by  the  Rev.  John  Burnet,  of  CamberwdL 

5.  Tuesday  evening,  a  public  meeting  to  promote  education,  popular,  minisleriri, 
and  lay-collegiate,  will  be  held  in  Chapel-street  Chapel,  Salford,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Massie's.  Wednesday  evening,  a  public  meeting  in  aid  of  British  Missions  wfll  tile 
place  in  Grosvenor-street  Chapel.  And  on  Thursday  evening  a  pabhc  meetiB^  to 
set  forth  and  support  the  principles  and  operations  of  the  Congregational  Ubmni  ^ 
England  and  Wales,  in  Moseley-street  Chapel,  will  close  the  proceedingi.  At  cMk 
of  these  three  evening  meetings  the  chair  will  be  taken  precisely  at  half-pist  ax 
o'clock,  and  it  is  intended  that,  at  the  latest,  these  services  shall  close  by  hiKfi^ 
nine. 

6.  Collections  in  aid  of  British  Missions  will  be  made  in  the  several  chapdi  i> 
Manchester  and  Salford,  on  the  Lord's-day  following  the  meetings  now 
namelv,  the  19th  of  October. 


South  Devon  Congregational  Union.  —  The  annual  meetings  of  dii 
Association  were  recently  held  at  the  Rev.  T.  Stenner's  Chapel,  Dartmoiith,  lai 
were  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  On  Tuesday  evening,  July  8th,  the  Ref.  W. 
Spencer  preached  on  "  Family  Religion."  On  Wednesday  evening,  July  9th,  a|Hbii 
Home  Missionary  Meeting  was  held,  when  one  of  the  secretaries,  the  Sef.  W. 
Tarbotton  of  Totness,  presented  the  annual  address,  and  several  ministers  mlntttti 
the  claims  of  *'  Home  Evangelisation."  On  Thursday  morning,  the  Rev.  E.  JoBCiy  ^ 
Plymouth,  preached.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  public  devotioBal  Bieetiig 
was  convened.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  forenoon  of  Wednesday  ajid  of  Thonday,  the 
ministers  and  delegates  met  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Union.  In  Intae  thi 
annual  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  the  spring,  and  the  district  meetingi  ia  Ikt 
autumn  of  the  year. 

Anniversary  of  the  Old  College,  Hombrton.  —  The  annual  mi9d^ 
of  the  subscribers  to  this  institution  was  held  at  the  college  on  ThaniMf, 
the  26th  of  June  last,  when  the  report  for  the  past  year  was  read  md  tl»  bal* 
nesa  of  the  society  iraxk^aclt^.    t'vo  ^\i\&  t,<«ifeax\  nr^^  tJh«^a  read  by  tfr«  if  tkl 
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(tndents,  the  senior  students  were  examined  in  divinity  and  its  allied  subjects,  and 
lie  meeting  was  concluded  by  a  solemn  and  affectionate  address  to  the  students  by 
he  Rer.  Dr.  Bedford,  of  Worcester,  who  presided  on  the  occasion.  The  gentlemen 
msent  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  condition  of  the  college,  which  is  such 
m  calia  for  the  gratitude  of  all  its  friends.  The  attamments  of  the  students  had 
leen  also  previously  tested  by  the  close  examinations  of  three  days,  carried  on  chiefly 
ly  writing,  which  had  been  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Redford,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Icdpathy  MA^  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alliott.  The  following  are  a  few  sentences  from 
heir  written  reporte  i^DwmUy  and  aOied  tubjeets,  **  It  is  with  high  satisfaction,  that 
1m  CTiininfT  offers  his  testimony  to  the  constituents  of  the  college,  upon  the 
pncral  character  of  the  students.  Their  proficiency  is  such  as  to  afford  promise 
iC  futvure  usefulness,  and  even  eminence  in  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Most  o^ 
1m  qoiBstioDM  were  answered  fully  and  with  great  abiUty.  Among  a  number  of 
ikiidentSv  considerable  variety,  both  of  natural  talent  and  of  attainments,  is  to  be 
speeted.  But,  among  the  race  of  students  at  present  in  Homerton  College,  the 
'wmiiiw  is  delighted  to  observe  signs  of  ability,  application,  and  proficiency,  which 
niUj  merit  the  warmest  commendations  he  can  bestow.'' — (Dr.  Redford.)  CUutical 
lUermture,  Hebrew^  and  German.  "  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  to  the  Committee 
ny  firm  belief,  that  the  classical  education  in  Homerton  is,  this  session,  in  a  more 
flcamt  state  than  I  have  ever  seen  it ;  and  that,  both  in  the  intellectual  character  of 
1m  students,  in  the  attention  and  steady  appUcation  which  they  appear  to  exhibit, 
Old  in  the  zeal  and  great  success  which  distinguish  the  laliours  of  their  excellent 
Qtor,  there  are  solid  grounds  of  anticipating  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  results.  I 
ladalso  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  two  Hebrew  classes.  They  translated  very 
liflknlt  ch^iters  quite  successfully,  and  reflected  much  credit  upon  their  tutor  and 
Wr  own  diligence.  German :  with  scarcely  an  exception,  quite  accurately.' — (Mr. 
ladpath.)  Matkemaiiea  and  Natwral  Philosophy,  "  I  have  the  pleasure  to  state  that 
he  retoH  is,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory,  and  a  decided  improvement  on  that  of 
he  kit  year."— (Dr.  Alhott.) 

The  only  discouraging  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day  was  the  large 
lalanoe  due  to  the  treasurer,  to  whom  the  institution  is  in  debt  nearly  JS400.  The 
Committee,  however,  confidently  believes  that  this  fact  has  only  to  be  made  known 
•  efdcr  to  eall  forth  the  liberaUty  of  the  many  friends  of  this  the  oldest  of 
Mwenting  colleges. 

The  subjects  of  the  essays  were,  "The  Beneficial  Tendencies  of  a  Classical 
Sdncation  to  the  Theologian,"  by  Mr.  John  Hamilton  Davies,  B.A.;  and  "  The  Import- 
ace^  ID  the  present  day,  of  being  well  acquainted  with  the  Principles  of  the 
^otestant  Reformation,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Thomas. 

AittBDALB  CoLLBGB — EXAMINATION  OF  STUDENTS. — On  Moudsy  and  Tucsday, 
be  10th  and  17th  instant,  the  annual  examination  of  the  students  of  Airedale 
killege  look  pUce  at  the  institution.  The  Rev.  B.  B.  Haigh,  of  Bramham  College, 
miided  in  the  classical,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Evring,  M.A.,  of  Halifax,  in  the  theological 
lepeitment,  assisted  by  J.  Munro,  M.A.,  of  Silcoates,  the  Rev.  J.  Clyde,  and  the 
li^.  J.  Stringer.    The  following  are  extracts  from  the  reports  :— 

Hm  eiamination  of  the  students  in  the  classical  department  commenced  about 
tee  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  was  continued  almost  without  intermission 
■til  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  searching  and  comprehensive,  being 
ondoeted  both  viva  voce  and  by  writing.  The  examiners  have  much  pleasure  in 
Mng  that  the  answers  supplied  to  the  various  questions  proposed  were  prompt 
■d  aocnrste,  indicating  at  once  great  diligence  and  success  on  the  part  of  both 
and  students.  Copious  answers  were  written  to  more  than  one  hundred 
constmeted  on  the  authors  read  during  the  session ;  and  ^exe  laMlc^^ed^ 
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translated,  and  scanned  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  reflect  great  credit  on  the  ik31  ad 
assidoity  of  the  classical  tutor. 

The  committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  theological  examination  have  to  lepeit  to 
the  constituents  of  this  college,  that  they  have  devoted  nearly  an  entire  4iy  to  tk 
duties  of  their  office.  The  examinations,  as  formerly,  have  been  earned  oa  j^ntly  m 
writing,  and  thus  a  better  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  testing  the  attiinmniU 
of  every  student  in  the  different  branches  of  study  to  which  his  attentba  bis  beet 
devoted  during  the  session. 

The  classes  were  examined  on  the  Hebrew  of  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  Isaiah,  vbei  • 
variety  of  interesting  questions  were  proposed  in  relation  to  the  constnctioB  of  tk 
language,  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  and  the  differences  whidi  oocv  bdweei 
the  original  language  and  the  Septuagint  version. 

Questions  were  proposed  in  theology,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  ia  maltA 
philosophy. 

The  students  were  prepared  for  examination  on  a  variety  of  other  sulqects  of 
biblical  criticism,  systematic  theology,  &c,  which  your  committee,  for  want  of  tine, 
found  it  impossible  to  enter  upon ;  but  which,  from  the  specimens  of  the  extent  ssi 
accuracy  of  their  acquaintance  with  other  departments  of  study,  inspired  the  coi- 
fidence  that  they  would  have  acquitted  themselves  equally  to  their  sattiftrtina,bii 
opportunity  been  afforded  for  pursuing  the  examination.  On  the  whole,  the  «• 
aminers  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  their  conviction,  that  the  results  of  tki 
examination  have  been  such  as  to  reflect  high  honomr  on  the  atodenta  and  tkir 
respected  tutor.  They  are  fully  satisfied  that  sufllcient  proof  has  been  affDrdsd  d 
highly  commendable  diligence  during  the  past  year,  and  vnuxaating  giatifjfiig 
anticipations  as  to  the  future  ministerial  career  of  the  stndenta  now  in  the  eottegi. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  committee  met  at  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock,  fvlhl 
transaction  of  business,  in  the  college  chapel ;  H.  Forbea,  Eaq.,  in  the  diair.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  after  singing  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  Evring,  of  Haliiu,  two  tf 
the  senior  students  read  excellent  essays — Mr.  Lewis,  on  "  Chriatian  Uaioa,"  Mi 
Mr.  Robinson,  on  "  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  ;'*  after  which  a  very  inpiiMiiri 
suitable,  and  eloquent  address  was  delivered  to  the  students  by  the  Rev.  S.  T.  FortHr 
of  Darwen.  The  constituents  then  adjourned  to  the  library  of  the  ooUoge,  lAfl^ 
Mr.  Forbes  being  called  to  the  chair,  the  report  was  read  by  the  thcologkal  takffi 
and  the  business  of  the  institution  transacted.  Owing  to  the  heavy  nin  wUck  ftl 
during  the  day,  the  attendance  was  not  so  numerous  as  on  some  fbnncr  occninaii 
but  the  proceedings  were  of  a  most  harmonious  and  encouraging  character.  la  thi 
evening  a  sermon  was  preached  in  the  college  chi^peU  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bohertioa,cf 
Knaresborough. 


NEW  CHAPELS. 

Opening  op  the  new  Independent  Chu&ch,  Little  LoNOtroiifB,  nai 
Baeewell,  Derbysuiee. — This  neat  and  commodious  edifice  was  dedicatid  la 
Divine  worship  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  December,  1844,  by  the  Bev.  !• 
Raffles,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Liverpool,  who  preached  two  most  appropriate  sennoai  <* 
the  occasion.  The  Rev.  T.  M.  Necours,  of  Matlock  Bath,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Saisenlf 
of  Tideswell,  also  took  parts  in  the  interesting  services.  On  the  followiog  LvdV 
day,  the  opening  services  were  continued  by  the  Rev.  J.  Spencer,  of  BakeweD^  ^ 
the  Rev.  J.  Sargeant,  by  whose  conjoint  ministrations  the  pulpit  will  be  i^ppBrf 
The  congregations  were  good,  and  the  collections  liberal,  amounting  toBQrttiA 
£30.  The  building  cost  £300,  the  greatest  part  of  which  hat  been  raised  lj)Md 
efforts,  geneTOu&\)f  a\dcd  \>^  ^\%\«iv\.  ifv^TkA&.    This  village  sanctuary  is  coaifenclel 
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t  a  massrva  rustic  style,  of  Gothic  ■rchitectore,  and  comports  admirably  with  the 
hcracter  of  the  contiguous  picturesque  and  romantic  scenery.  An  ample  burial- 
fomid  is  attached,  which,  with  the  site,  were  the  handsome  gift  of  John  Harrison, 
laq^  of  BakewelL  [The  Editor  regrets  that,  by  an  oversight,  the  insertion  of  this 
rticlB  has  been  so  kmg  delayed.] 

Bs-OpaxiNO  OF  KiNOSLAND  Chapel,  London. — This  place  of  worship  was  re- 
pened  after  its  enlargement,  on  Thursday,  the  24th  of  July,  when  the  Rev.  Dr. 
leifbfaild  preached  in  the  morning,  and  the  Rev.  Caleb  Morris  in  the  evening.  The 
evotional  services  were  conducted  by  the  Revs.  W.  Holmes,  (of  Wisbech,)  J. 
eflSerson,  J.  Adey,  T.  James,  and  C.  F.  Yardy.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  the  Rev. 
Iiomas  Aveling  preached  in  the  morning;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cooper,  of  Dublin,  in 
lie  afternoon ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reed  in  the  evening.  Upwards  of  ;6200  were 
oDected  on  Thursday  and  Sunday;  making  the  sum  raised  £950.  The  whole 
mount  of  the  debt,  incurred  by  the  re-enlargement  and  necessary  repairs,  was 
niOO.  The  remaining  debt,  it  is  expected,  will  be  paid  off  in  a  few  weeks.  This 
hipel  is  now  capable  of  seating  about  a  thousand  persons,  and  is  greatly  improved 
OCh  in  its  appearance  and  accommodation. 

Thumk. — ^The  commodious  and  beautiful  Independent  Chapel  at  Thirsk,  (the 
ite  for  which  was  given  by  John  Bell,  Esq.  M.P.,)  which  has  been  erected  for  the 
tCiT.  B.  Gatley,  was  opened  for  Divine  worship  on  Tuesday,  April  15th.  On  Monday 
pening  a  special  prayer-meeting  was  held.  The  following  morning,  the  Rev.  James 
teiODS,  of  York,  preached :  in  the  afternoon,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stratten,  of  Hull : 
■d  in  the  evening  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  of  Leeds.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
nfldnaon  and  Haworth,  (Wesleyans,)  Schofield,  Sutcliffe,  Palmer,  and  Walton,  took 
«t  IB  the  devotional  services.  The  congregations  were  large  and  respectable.  On 
be  following  Sabbath,  two  sermons  were  preached  by  the  minister  of  the  place. 
he  collection  amounted  to  £120.  [This  announcement  only  came  to  hand  at  the 
l0te  of  the  past  month.] 

Hbw  CoNOiiaoATiOMAL  Chapbl. — Stockton-ou-Tecs  is  one  of  the  most 
Bpalont  and  llonruhing  towns  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Hitherto,  however, 
bagrcgationalism  has  been  scarcely  known  among  its  inhabitants — a  variety  of 
Btowaid  circamstances  having  stunted  its  growth  and  impaired  its  efficiency.  To 
More  its  progrets,  its  friends  have,  for  some  time,  deemed  a  commodious  chapel 
itially  necessary ;  and  on  Thursday,  the  1st  of  May,  they  had  the  high  satis^c- 
to  see  the  foundation  of  a  new  sanctuary  and  school-room  laid.  On  the  interest- 
igoeeation,  the  service  vras  commenced  by  singing  a  part  of  the  179th  hymn  in  the 
kmgiregational  Hymn-book ;  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Campbell,  M.A. ;  the 
mndation-stone  was  laid,  and  an  eloquent  and  powerful  address  on  the  principles  of 
Songregationalism  was  delivered,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ely,  of  Leeds ;  and  the  concluding 
njer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Pritchett  of  Darlington.  The  chapel  and  school- 
NBiy  inclnding  the  expense  of  the  site,  will  cost  about  £1400.  Towards  this  sum, 
M  people  have  already  contributed  upwards  of  £600,  and  hope,  by  the  various  effbrts 
%ich  tbey  contemplate,  to  open  their  chapel  with  a  comparatively  small  debt. 

IfAMOHsaTxa. — On  Wednesday,  May  7th,  1845,  James  Carlton,  Esq.,  laid  the 
niidation-stone  of  a  new  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  church  and  congregation  under 
ie  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Ford,  Greengate.  The  entire  length  of  the 
iiUBBfi  when  completed,  will  be  ninety-two  feet,  including  the  organ-loft  behind 
pe  pnl^t.  The  style  of  the  architecture  vrill  be  the  decorated  English ;  it  will  be 
dDl  of  Yorkshire  stone ;  and  as  a  whole,  vnll  probably  be  the  most  handsome 
metim  belonging  to  the  Congregational  denomination  in  either  Salford  or 
undieeter. 
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Collier's  Rents  Chapbl,  Southwabk. — ^This  dispel,  sfter  hsTUig  been  entiielj 
closed  for  more  than  a  year,  was  again  opened  for  Divine  worship,  on  Thondtj, 
May  8th,  when  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rct.  James  Sherman,  of  Surrey  Chtpd. 
In  continuation  of  the  opening  services,  the  pulpit  was  occupied  on  the  following  Sab- 
bath (May  1 1th,)  in  the  morning,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reed,  of  WycliffeChspel;  in  the  ifter- 
noon  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Morris,  of  Fetter-lane ;  and  in  the  evening  by  the  Rev.  George 
Clayton,  of  Walworth :  at  all  these  services  the  attendance  was  most  enoomsgiBgi 

Owing  to  a  series  of  untoward  occurrences,  the  cause  si  Collier's  Rents  httlbeoHM 
involved  in  legal  and  pecuniary  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  perplexity.  These  ire  an 
happily  removed,  and  the  premises  are  vested  in  the  hands  of  J.  Moriy,  S.  Moricfi 
J.  Wilson,  and  J.  East,  Esqrs.,  who  are  the  present  lessees. 

During  the  time  that  the  chapel  was  closed,  the  church  (which  is  lednoedtti 
very  low  state)  met  at  the  house  of  the  deacon,  for  purposes  of  Christian  feOomhif 
and  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

In  addition  to  the  rooming  and  evening  services  on  the  Lord's-day,  ooDdoeled  bf 
the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  R.  Littler,  there  will  be  an  afternoon  lectore 
by  esteemed  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have  kindly  offered  their 

If  this  attempt  to  revive  this  ancient  cause,  which  had  sunk  into  decay,  shooU 
meet  with  due  encouragement,  it  is  intended  to  erect  day-schools  for  the  sdrsitige 
of  the  children  residing  in  the  immediate  locality. 

New  Chapel  at  Besborough,  Northamptonshire. — ^The  inhsbitaati  of 
this  thriving  and  populous  viUage,  who  have  hitherto  been  supplied  by  students  snder 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  of  Bothwell,  have  succeeded  in  obtsiBiBg  thi 
establishment  of  a  permanent  place  of  worship  here. 

Thomas  Loak,  Esq.,  having  converted  a  large  and  commodious  building,  origiBiIlj 
intended  by  him  for  a  fEuitory,  into  an  Independent  chapel,  it  was  opened  for  Dinsfe 
worship  on  Lord's-day  the  13th  of  April  last,  when  three  sermons  were  preidiedby 
the  Rev.  James  Orange,  of  Nottingham.  Crowded  congregations  assembled  it  tmj 
service,  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  great  numbers  went  away  unable  to  gA 
admission.    Collections  were  made  at  the  close  of  each  service :  iS13  were  oMm^ 

Mr.  Ellaby  has  been  engaged  as  the  minister,  with  flattering  prospects  ^ 
success. 


ORDINATION. 

On  Thursday,  June  26,  Charles  J.  S.  Russell,  B.A.,  late  of  Coward  OoDegi  wi 
University  College,  London,  was  publicly  ordained  as  a  minister  of  Christ  nd  ptfMr 
of  the  church  assembling  in  Lower  Forres-green  Chapel,  Nailsworth.  ReT.€.F* 
Newman,  of  Shortwood,  conducted  the  introductory  devotional  serrfees.  lef.i* 
Border,  M.A.,  of  Bristol,  delivered  the  introductory  discourse.  Rev.  W.Do»«k«' 
Falfield,  asked  the  usual  questions.  Rev.  N.  Wheeler,  of  Stroud,  ofllered  tiie  orita^ 
tion  prayer.  Rev.  P.  W.  Jenkyn,  D.D.,  theological  tutor  of  Coward  College,  gwi 
the  charge  to  the  minister,  from  Isaiah  vi.  6.  In  the  evening,  by  the  kind  punniBini 
of  Rev.  P.  F.  Newman,  the  Baptist  chapel  at  Shortwood  was  opened  for  the  gmlg 
convenience  of  the  congregation,  and  the  sermon  to  the  church  was  prendiedhylev. 
G.  Clayton,  of  Iiondon,  from  Colos.  i.  7.  The  day  vras  marked  with  speda!  iilaail* 
the  addresses  delivered  were  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Divine  blessing  has  very  eminently  rested  upon  tbem.  The  ftdhwiiv 
Sabbath  two  very  impressive  sermons  were  preached  at  Lower  Tioms-graeB  Ctapd* 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkyn,  when  collections  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  dd»t,  wUck  ii  tkl 
only  dark  featTure  of  tlda  interesting  cause ;  much  encooragementy  hontfcr,  Itf 
already  been  gi^en,  and  \t  v&  loiid^^V^'^^^XV^^^  will  find  the  dinnh  poiMf 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

AN  AUTHORISED  REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

IN  RSFLY  TO  TBI  AETICLK  IN  '*  TBI  CBRI8TIAN  WITNB88.'' 

7b  th§  Editor  qftke  OmyregtUUmal  Magazine, 

Thb  fidlowing  letter  is  an  official  answer  to  an  article  in  "  The  Christian  Witness/' 
M  the  itete  of  religion  in  the  Revivalist  Churches  in  America.  I  had  seen  that 
■rtlde  in  type ;  and,  heing  shocked  by  it,  I  sent  an  account  of  it  to  Albert  Barnes,  of 
FUhdelpluA;  assoring  him  that  Dr.  Campbell  had  used  American  documents  only, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  throw  doubts  upon  them,  had  the  paper  which  first 
gne  tbam,  ever  qualified  them  at  alL  I  need  not  say,  that  I  had  no  idea  that  my 
frinfte  letter  would  be  answered  by  a  public  body.  But,  now  that  it  is  so,  I  owe  it  to 
that  body,  to  publish  their  answer ;  for  their  appeal  is  as  much  to  their  own  country 

m  to  oar  candour ;  and  their  well-known  and  honoured  names  will  have  weight  in 

^*-  -  *    I,  I,,,  I  i 

WMB  OQWlWy. 

Robert  Pbilip. 
Mader^  Ou^l,  Amguat  22, 1845. 

Tke  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Philip,  of 

March  24, 1845,  respecting  the  state  of  religion  in  the  United  States,  recommend  to 

the  PSaatoral  Association  the  adoption  of  the  following  as  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  him 

fairly. 

PhOade^kia,  May  11,  1845. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, — ^Your  letter  of  March  24,  1845,  to  one  of  our  number,  Mr. 
was  read  before  us,  and  we  deemed  the  subject  so  important  that  it  was 
to  a  committee,  in  order  that  we  might  state  to  you  our  deliberate  judgment 
m  ihe  points  to  which  you  have  referred.  In  that  letter  you  state  that  there  was 
|p  be  pubhshed  in  the  April  number  of  **  The  Christian  Witness,"  an  account  of  the 
AnericaD  churches  and  concerning  the  ministry ;  and  that  the  "  shipwreck  of  both 
ililh  and  inoraiSi— especially  of  the  latter— charged  upon  ministers  of  all  denomiua- 
ttoat  k  astounding,  and  will  create  a  great  sensation  in  your  country;  that  the 

principal  letter  seems  to  you  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Humphrey,  late  of 

CoUeget''  and  that  all  the  accounts  «  culminate  in  one  dark  point — ^that  the  revival 
eknrclies,  and  many  of  the  preachers  they  gave  rise  to,  are  deplorably  sunk  1"  You 
iddy  that  **some  of  your  churches  give  statistics,  I  find;  and  thus  specify  districts, 
fdiore  the  exeommmueatedf  last  year,  far  outnumber  the  accessions  to  church 
Uowahip." 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  article  to  which  you  refer,  and 
can  only  judge  of  its  tenor  by  the  statement  which  you  have  made.  Yet 
of  ao  serious  a  nature,  and  so  deeply  affecting  the  cause  of  religion  in  general, 
■pd  of  revivals  in  particular,  in  this  country,  we  have  thought  demanded  our 
MtCBt&oii,  and  a  statement  to  you  of  our  judgment  in  regard  to  their  correctness. 

II  may  be  important,  in  order  that  you  may  see  whether  our  opinion  is  of  any  value 
}m,  a  sulgect  like  this,  to  say,  that  our  **  Pastoral  Association  "  is  composed  of  the 
niaistera  connected  vrith  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  New  School,  or  Constitu- 
ttaai  Piresbyterian  Church,  residing  in  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity.  Our  number 
BVMiata  of  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  commonly  in  attendance ;  and  about  twenty 
■ere  present  at  the  time  when  your  letter  was  laid  before  them.  A  large  part  of  our 
ftpnabcr  is  made  up  of  pastors  of  churches  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  and,  with  them 
m  aaaaoiaied  the  editor  of  our  religions  newspaper—'*  The  Christian  Observer,"  and 
I|m  aep^tarics  of  the  Education  and  Home  Missionary  Societies,  and  the  agent  of 
IM  Ajoericaa  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.    Occuy^m^^  «a  "v^  d&> 
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a  central  position,  and  having  opportunities  for  extenaire  oibwrvatioii,  we  ihsild  hofi 
that  onr  testimony  on  the  point  to  which  yon  have  referred — ^for  we  do  not  fnfm 
to  enter  into  an  argument  on  the  subject — might  be  entitled  to  some  migbk  ii 
regard  to  the  state  of  religion  of  our  country. 

The  perusal  of  your  letter  excited  our  deep  surprise.  Tlie  eecoiiiit  to  vUdi  it 
referred  respecting  the  state  of  things  here  was  by  no  means  such  as  wt  woaU  hns 
given ;  nor  is  it  such  an  one  as  we  would  have  supposed  thai  any  intdligeBt  and  < 
man  acquainted  with  our  churches  amid  have  given.  We  think  there  i 
been  some  great  misapprehension — ^we  would  trust  not  of  design — and  we  are  < 
that  the  readers  of  that  account  will  not  obtain  a  view  of  the  state  of  tlnags,  wUeh 
will  do  justice  to  the  ministers  and  churches  of  this  land. 

We  should,  of  course,  be  better  able  to  meet  these  statements  if  we  had  Iks 
article  ]>efore  us ;  yet  we  would  beg  leave  to  say,  that  a  very  nnfidr  representstioa  4 
the  actual  condition  of  this,  or  any  other  country,  might  be  given  from  aoesMli 
taken,  as  this  appears  to  have  been,  from  the  ^newspapers,"  connected  witfi oacff 
two  letters  from  individuals,  who,  however  high  their  station,  or  honest  fUt 
purpose,  are  liable  to  be  secretly  influenced  by  views  and  feelings  whidi  wenM  pn 
an  undesirable  colouring  to  their  views.  We  need  not  say  to  yon,  that,  if  oiedn- 
posed  to  form  such  an  article  should  collect  together  all  the  aocomts  which  ke 
could  find  in  British  newspapers,  of  crimes  committed  in  your  laige  towns ;  cf  Iks 
ignorance  of  certain  portions  of  your  population ;  of  disorders  oeenmng  ocewsMDy 
in  your  manufacturing  districts,  and  of  the  burdens  laid  on  your  labouring  pofoli* 
tion,  &c.  &c.,  that  an  account  could  be  drawn  up  which  would  give  no  oatttd 
representation  of  the  state  of  things  in  your  United  Kingdom.  Onr  e&nttj  ii 
large.  We  have,  in  some  parts  of  it,  a  heterogeneous  population,  and  frOB  tk 
necessity  of  the  case,  a  great  variety  of  religious  opinions.  We  are  making  a  pMi 
experiment  on  the  question,  whether  we  are  capable  of  self-govenmient,  and  wMm 
religion  can  be  sustained,  when  unconnected  with  the  State.  We  do  not  dcay  IM 
there  are  evils  in  our  country,  as  there  are  in  all  others;  nor  that  there Msyhs 
some  peculiar  to  us.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  extravagances  and  incgthrid* 
in  matters  of  religion  in  many  districts,  and  that  if  all  these  were  ooDeeled  t^gelhBi 
a  most  unfavourable  picture  might  be  given.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  have  bsM 
irregularities  connected  with  revivals  of  religion,  and  that  amidst  the  dUfcnatte^ 
minations  which  are  friendly  to  revivals,  and  under  the  countenance  of  lomiiAi 
have  been  extensively  known  as  revival  preachers,  there  have  been  things  wfaieh  thi 
great  body  of  evangelical  Christians  have  regretted.  But  we  suppoee  tiiil  Hm 
things  in  themselves  do  not  constitute  a  proper  basis  of  judgment  letpeeiiug  At 
state  of  religion  in  this  country,  and  that  if  an  opinion  is  formed  from  these 
no  one  can  understand  it.  We  fear  that  the  article  to  which  you  reftr  hi 
drawn  up  in  this  manner. 

There  are  a  few  points  in  the  general  subject,  to  which  we  will  refer  more  fw* 
ticularly. 

I.  It  is  true  that  the  past  two  years  in  our  churches  have  been  characterised  kf 
the  withholding  of  those  special  Divine  influences,  which  in  former  times  we  lait 
so  richly  enjoyed  as  producing  revivals  of  religion.  We  would  by  no  menu  sty,  ikd 
there  have  been  no  revivals,  or  that  religion  has.  been  in  all  places,  and  in  all 
on  the  decline.  We  do  not  believe  this  to  be  so.  There  have  been  may 
where  revivals  have  been  enjoyed  vrith  the  same  power  as  in  former  days :  M 
do  not  believe  that  the  general  cause  of  religion  is  on  the  decline.  What  wt 
by  **  coldness''  and  '*  deadness,"  what  the  churches  so  mnch  moom  over,  is  the 
thoae  influences  by  which  large  numbers  are  simnltaneoosly  impreiiei  wtt  DMw 
truth,  and  led  to  y\t\d  lYievc  ^esx^%  Vq  ^<A.   TVve  Gospel  waa  never  AM* 
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■tijr.aad  fidthiiiUy  preached  than  it  is  now.  The  nnmben  in  attendance  upon 
hMisBiiBislntion  of  the  word,  the  harmony,  peace,  and  increase  of  the  congregations, 
leie  newer  greater.  There  never  has  been  a  period,  we  think,  when  there  have 
«eii  fewer  cases  of  discipline.  As  an  instance  on  this  point,  which  may  be  of 
iMe  iaqportaaeev  we  may  obserre,  that  the  synod  with  which  we  are  connected,  and 
rtwh  h  eiteaded  over  all  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  parts  of  Delaware, 
teykiid,  and  New  Jersey,  has  been  in  existence,  under  its  present  organisation, 
pr  aevaii  yeara,  and  that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  have  never  had  a  case  of 
iappline  for  any  offence  against  good  morals,  either  in  relation  to  a  minister  or 
cntle  member  of  the  church,  brought  before  us ;  nor,  in  any  of  our  presbyteries 
laa  there  been  a  charge  alleged  against  a  minister  for  immorality  of  any  kind.  We 
ii||>oac  that  the  true  state  of  our  churches,  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  religion, 
t-aiboat  what  it  has  ordinarily  been  in  those  evangelical  denominations  under  the 
igvlar  and  fiuthful  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  where  what  are  known  in  this  country 
i  rmvala  have  been  little  experienced.  Our  public  worship  is  marked  with 
liflflBcy  and  order ;  there  is  a  growing  attachment  to  the  truth  and  to  the  cause  of 
yhriatiaii  benevolence ;  there  are  numerous  accessions  to  the  churches ;  there  are 
JBW  communions  that  pass  where  there  are  not  some  accessions ;  and  there  is  a 
Icidy  increase  of  churches  in  those  portions  of  our  country  which  have  heretofore 
MD  destitute  of  the  preaching  of  the  GospeL 

T^  we  admit  that  there  is  a  state  of  coldness  in  religion,  over  which  the  friends 
tftfaagelioal  piety  have  great  reason  to  mourn.  It  was  said  in  a  letter  to  you, 
QJAtoi  \fj  Mr.  Barnes,  that  "the  causes  of  it  we  are  not  able  to  search  out."  What 
hoic  eanses  ore,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say, — but  we  can  say  what  tbey  are  not. 
Ciey  may  be  owing  to  our  returning  prosperity ;  to  the  fact  that  our  people,  having 
tbroQgh  a  great  pecuniary  crisis,  with  gpreat  losses  of  property,  find  them- 
again  in  strong  temptations  to  accumulate  wealth ;  and  that  from  this  cause 
k  general  spirit  of  worldliness  has  spread  o\fiT  the  community.  But  we  are  certain 
Iwt  tlie  cause  is  not  what  it  is  stated  in  the  article  in  "  TLe  Christian  Witness"  to 
li.  If  we  have  a  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  that  article.  We  are  certain  that 
In  **  shipwreck  of  £uth  and  moraU  "  charged  upon  ministers  of  all  denominations. 
Hi  had  nothing  to  do  in  causing  this  declension  of  religion.  We  have  never  heard 
Hi  leferred  to  as  contributing  at  all  to  it ;  wc  do  not  believe  that  it  has  had  any 
of  that  nature.  The  instances  of  immorality  in  the  ministry,  as  we  shall 
rk  wider  another  point,  have  not  been  comparatively  so  numerous  or  so  aggra- 
to  produce  any  effect  on  the  cause  of  religion  at  large.  Equally  clear  are 
HI  ki  the  opinion,  that  it  is  not  because  the  great  mass  of  our  ministers  and  people 
uneloit  confidence  in  revivals;  or  that  there  have  been  such  extravagances  in 
ffivals,  or  such  irregularities  in  ministers  friendly  to  revivals,  and  who  have 
■honred  to  promote  them,  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  them,  and  no  desire  for 
Imm.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
xnmtry  in  which  there  was  a  more  steady  confidence  in  such  works  of  grace,  or 
t  daeper  conviction  of  their  desirableness  for  the  preservation  and  extension  of 
vlifloB  in  our  land. 

II.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion  is  steadily  advancing 
H  omr  country.  Religion  is  securing  a  firmer  hold  on  the  public  mind,  and  in  all 
hia  tema  in  which  it  developes  itself,  it  obtains  steadily-augmenting  fsvour  among 
he  people.  This,  we  think,  is  true  in  every  department  of  religious  effort,  and  is 
imifirt*  not  only  in  the  churches,  but  in  the  community  at  large.  We  would  refer 
liKliealarly  to  each  things  as  these : — 

(#!,')  IflAddity  meets  with  much  less  favour  than  it  did  some  years  ago,  even 
Iflld*  4|iirown  recollection.    Men  in  public  are  less  willing  to  own  themselves  to  be 
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infidels,  and  fewer  attempts  are  made  to  organise  infidel  crwrnnqnitiM.  The  fi^ 
Tailing  sentiment  in  this  nation  is,  that  the  Christian  rdigioa  is  tna;  aid  it  i 
exceedingly  and  increasingly  rare,  to  hear  any  other  sentiment  than  this  avowed  bf 
those  who  occupy,  or  those  who  seek,  stations  of  public  responsibility. 

(^.)  The  tone  of  the  public  press  indicates  the  same  thing.  In  this  respect  thn 
has  been,  cycd  within  a  few  years,  a  most  marked  change.  It  is  now  nntihijj 
rare  that  the  conductor  of  a  newspaper  is  unwilling  to  admit  articles  infinoirof 
religion,  of  the  Sabbath,  of  Christian  morals,  or  notices  of  the  piogreM  of  Oirii- 
tianity  in  the  world,  into  his  columns. 

(e.)  Every  great  cause  of  Christian  bencYolence  is  receiving  angmeBfted  fnm 
from  the  people  every  year.  There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  oontributioiis  to,  mA 
interest  in,  foreign  missions,  home  missions,  education  for  the  miniitryy  the  BUi^ 
and  religious  tracts,  and,  in  general,  every  institution  that  contemplates  the  cxtoi- 
sion  of  religion  in  the  world.  None  of  these  voluntary  associationa  ever  had  afnMi 
hold  on  the  American  mind  than  they  have  at  this  time,  and  there  ia  nokhiag  ca* 
trenched  more  deeply  in  the  affections  of  the  American  people. 

(d.)  This  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  Sahbath.  Tte 
conviction  is  spreading  over  the  nation  vrith  a  rapidity  and  power  which  acwr 
existed  before,  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  sacred  to  rest  and  religioii»  and  thitaU 
classes  of  the  community  have  a  right  to  such  a  day  of  rest.  In  a  maaner  wUdb 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  or  hoped  for  ten  years  ago,  the  pnUic  aiadte 
been  moved  on  this  subject ;  and  a  change  has  been  made  on  our  lailroadi  Mi 
canals,  and  in  the  habits  of  the  community,  such  as  no  one  would  have  veatoni  ts 
predict  would  occur. 

We  by  no  meaus  say  that  in  respect  to  these  and  kindred  things  there  are  M 
evUs — ^that  nothing  remains  to  be  done.  We  only  say  that,  so  far  as  we  can  joipt 
being  in  this  country,  and  having  opportunities  of  extended  obeervation,  we  bifiiia 
there  is  a  regular  progress  in  these  things :  than  none  of  them  have  been  aftcftadtf 
retarded  by  the  causes  to  which  we  refer,  and  that  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  tk 
United  States  has  there  been  so  much  in  the  state  of  religion  in  these  respects  to 
encourage  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  the  Redeemer's  cause. 

III.  In  reference  to  the  particular  cases  to  which  we  understand  the  artick  ia 
"  The  Christian  Witness "  to  refer,  of  the  "  shipwreck  of  morals  charged  vpsa 
ministers/'  we  would  observe — 

(1.)  That  such  cases  have  occurred  among  the  churches  of  this  land,  and  sonesf 
them  recently ;  and  we  do  not  deny  that  some  of  them  have  been  instances  in  hi^ 
places,  and  of  a  most  painful  character.  We  suppose,  however,  that  similar  iBStsaees 
have  occurred  in  all  ages  in  the  church,  and  in  other  countries  as  well  as  the  Unit 
States. 

(2.)  We  do  believe  that  they  have  been  unusually  frequent  within  a  fiew 
past.  Taking  our  churches  at  large,  we  see  no  evidence  that  there  have  heea 
such  instances  in  proportion  to  our  augmented  number  than  there  were  tweaty  or 
fifty  years  ago.  At  all  events,  we  think  they  have  not  been  so  regarded  ia  tkii 
country,  nor  has  it  been  supposed  here  that  there  has  been  an  unososDy  Isfgs 
proportion  in  the  American  churches  as  compared  with  those  of  other  lands. 

(3.)  Several  of  these  cases,  and  those  among  the  most  painful,  have  occwred  ia  a 
church  which  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  have  no  particular  faith  in  rerivsli  of 
religion  ;  and  in  the  instances  referred  to,  whatever  cause  may  suffer,  the  caase  of 
American  revivals  has  nothing  to  dread.  There  are  indeed  some  of  the  Cyiiisfil 
churches  in  our  country  that  we  beUevc  may  be  regarded  as  not  unfriendly  to  wM 
are  commonly  called  revivals  of  religion ;  and  some  of  the  miiiistera  of  tfaat 
who  are  accustomed  to  u«e  that  term,  and  to  labour  with  a  desiie  that  such 
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of  graee  may  be  wHnested  under  their  ministry.  Bat  we  suppose  we  say  only  what 
Aw  great  body  of  Episcopalians  would  say, — and  what  in  a  special  manner  would  have 
{wen  said  by  those  in  that  denomination  who  have  been  so  recently  before  the 
Chrittian  public  as  melancholy  examples  of  impropriety  of  conduct,  that  they  haye 
wfor  been  regarded  or  identified  in  any  way  with  rerivals  of  religion,  jmd  as  having 
Mcitdence  in  what  are  commonly  known  among  us  as  such.  We  do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  the  cause  of  revivals  should  suffer  in  any  manner  on  their  account. 

(4.)  In  reference  to  the  cases  which  have  occurred  among  those  denominations 
irldeh  are  known  as  the  warm  friends  of  revivals,  W€  deny  m  the  mott  poritive 
mmmer,  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  these  cases  have  had  any  particular  connexion 
wfHi  them,  or  that  they  have  occurred  among  those  who  have  laboured  most  faith- 
fUDy  for  their  promotion.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  have  in  any  way  grown  out 
of  ^e  eflbrts  to  promote  revivals,  or  that  that  cause  should  be  held  responsible  for 
ttaB,  or  be  in  any  way  affected  by  them.  Of  all  the  instances  of  that  kind  which 
hife  oecurred  within  several  years,  we  know  but  one  which  has  been  in  any  way 
identified  with  the  cause  of  revivals  ;  and  in  this  the  offender  was  chiefly  known  as 
the  editor  of  a  religions  newspaper.  The  great  and  well-known  friends  of  revivals  of 
refigfon  in  this  land  are  not  men  of  that  character.  They  have  not  fallen  into  open 
ifn :  they  have  not  brought  dishonour  on  that  cause.  They  are  known  as  men  of 
uprightness  and  fidelity ;  and  have  now  the  confidence  of  the  churches  as  tbey  always 
had.  If  we  were  to  refer  to  some  of  those  who  have  been  prominently  known  in 
tUi  eountry  as  the  fHends  of  revivals,  and  who  have  been  greatly  beloved  in  this 
erne,  who  are  now  living,  we  should  mention  such  men  as  Drs.  Bucher,  Hawes» 
Taylor,  Spring,  Beman,  Cox,  Skinner,  and  a  large  namber  of  that  class, — men  well- 
kMwn  among  us,  and  some  of  them  well-known  abroad ;  and  men  than  whom  none 
atlttd  higher  in  onr  community.  In  promoting  a  work  of  grace — a  true  revival  of 
rd^lkm,  such  would  be  the  men  in  whom  the  churches  would  repose  confidence, 
tad  whoae  labour  would  be  moat  acceptable  to  them.  There  have  been,  as  we  have 
admitted,  some  few  cases  of  irregularity  in  revivals  of  religion,  and  there  may  have 
been  thoee  engaged  in  such  works  of  grace  who  have  not  shown  that  they  were 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  community  ;  but  we  may  appeal  to  our  own  history 
from  the  days  of  Edwards  down  to  the  present  time,  in  proof  of  the  fact, — a  fact 
which  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  intelligent  man  this  side  the  water, — that  no  class 
of  men  have  been  more  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  churches,  or  have  had  more 
of  that  confidence,  than  those  who  have  lived  and  laboured  among  us  for  the  pro- 
motion of  religion. 

(5.)  We  would  add  that  we  regard  the  method  in  which  all  these  cases  of 
immorality  in  the  ministry  have  been  met  as  an  indication  of  the  love  of  purity  and 
trath  among  American  Christians.  These  instances  have  been  made  to  have  such  a 
prominence,  because  it  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the  churches,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  keep  themselves  pure.  It  would  be  foreign  to  all  the  views  of  our  people  that 
those  who  have  been  g^ty  of  such  offences  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
nhristeria]  office,  and  they  are  deposed  because  the  settled  convictions  here  demand 
it  No  ministers  would  be  tolerated  here  who  devote  themselves  to  worldly  amuse- 
menta ;  who  are  habitual  Sabbath-breakers ;  who  are  known  as  patrons  of  theatres ; 
who  are  addicted  to  the  sports  of  the  race-course ;  or  who,  by  habits  of  intemperance, 
sad  sensuality  in  other  forms,  give  evidence  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  edification  of  the  church  in  holiness  and  love. 
Bta7  instance  of  discipline  which  has  occurred, — painflQ  as  is  the  fact,  that  there  was 
oecMloB  for  such  discipline, — ^we  regard  as  a  proof  that  the  church  is  determined 
to  keep  itself  pure.  We  have  connected  with  the  churches  which  we  regard  as 
enngdieal,  not  far  firom  eighteen  hundred  ministers  of  the  Gospel    Of  all  that 
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number,  we  now  state,  as  the  result  of  all  that  we  have  known  and  heard,  that  wittii 
the  past  three  years  not  twenty  (we  in  fact  know  of  not  half  that  nnmber)  hue 
disgraced  their  calling  by  open  acts  of  immorality.  And  whatever  may  be  laid  if 
us,  we  ask  with  confidence,  where  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  there  an  eqoal  aiunlKr 
of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  whom  not  a  far  greater  proportion  haye  brought  opea 
disgrace  upon  their  sacred  vocation  ? 

IV.  In  reference  to  the  other  point  adverted  to  in  your  letter — that  **  some  dm 
newspapers  give  statistics,  and  these  specify  districts  where  the  edneoaunnaies/crflait 
year  far  outnumber  the  accessions  to  church  fellowship,"  we  would  say,  that  m  ds 
not  believe  that  this  has  occurred  in  more  than  one  **  district  **  in  the  United  Stato, 
and  that  that  has  happened  in  a  community  so  small,  and  in  such  drenmstaaeM, 
that  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  taken  at  all  in  estimating  the  character  and  renUiif 
American  revivals.  We  have  understood  that  this  has  occurred  in  one  amaD  por- 
tion of  the  small  state  of  Rhode  Island ;  we  do  not  believe  that  it  has  aayirkR 
else.  7%a/  has  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  Baptiat  denomination,  and  aodera 
Baptist  preacher — a  man  of  peculiar  character  and  temperament— a  man  of  fittk 
or  no  education — a  man  of  much  eccentricity — a  man  whose  labours,  we  kaov, 
have  been  followed  by  considerable  excitement,  and  under  whom,  we  do  not  doakt, 
some  have  been  truly  converted,  but  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  no  sense  s  (air 
specimen  of  those  who  have  laboured  most,  and  most  succesafnUy,  in  the  erne  if 
revivals.  If  in  that  one  small  district  there  hate  been  more  excommuaicalioia  tka 
accessions  to  the  churches  during  the  last  year,  we  confidently  affirm  that  that  ii 
not  the  usual  result  of  American  revivals.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  has  eiv 
occurred  in  any  other  place.  The  members  of  oilr  associations  have  had  mm 
opportunity  for  extensive  observation  on  this  subject,  and  for  learning  mndi  of  tks 
effects  of  such  works  of  grace  on  our  country  at  large ;  and  we  give  it  aa  the : 
of  all  our  information,  that  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  received  to  the 
as  the  fruit  of  revivals  of  religion,  and  who  ultimately  walk  in  a  manner  woitliftf 
their  Christian  calling,  are  not  so  great  in  proportion  as  those  who  are  reeenad  ift 
other  times. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Pastoral  Association  at  Philadelphia, 

EzBA  Stiles  Ely, 

M.  La  Rub  P.  ThoWpson, 

E.  R.  Fai&crilo,  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Home  Missionary  Society, 

Eliakim  Phblps,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  [signed  by  authority,] 

Albbut  Barnes, 


'Ommmm, 
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THE  RELATIVE  CHARACTER   AND  MERITS  OF 
IE  CONGREGATIONAL  AND  PRESBYTERIAN  SYSTEMS. 

Ilt  a  period  when  in  certain  quarters  it  is  fondly  imagined  that  the 
g;regational  churches  are  prepared  to  relinquish  their  polity  in 
or  of  Presbyterianism^  and  when,  it  may  be,  the  unguarded  re- 
ks  and  unsettled  notions  of  some  professed  Independents,  have 
n  colour  to  the  fancy,  it  will  be  profitable  for  both  parties  to  hear 
t  a  Congregationaliat  of  North  America  has  to  say  on  the  merits 
working  of  the  two  systems.  In  the  United  States  they  do  not 
ear  as  angry  rivals,  but  as  loving  sisters,  who  have  acted  together 
nembers  of  one  family  for  many  years.  What  is  therefore  written 
their  respective  characteristics,  in  a  highly  respectable  and  gifted 
nal  of  the  Congregational  churches.  The  New  Englander,  may  be 
irded  as  a  fair  and  fraternal  exposition  of  them.  We  therefore 
iscribe  the  following  able  article  from  the  number  of  the  work  for 
f  last,  and  which  we  trust  will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our 
lers. — Editor.] 

'bx  intimate  union  of  the  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  of 
te  states ;  their  identity  of  faith ;  their  fellowship  in  Christian 
» ;  their  free  interchange  of  members  and  of  ministerial  services  ; 
harmony  of  their  views  respecting  the  reform  and  Christianisation 
nankind ;  together  with  the  formal  alliance,  in  virtue  of  which 
idreds  of  churches  have  been  organised,  on  a  plan  of  accommo- 
MHi,  not  strictly  Congregational  nor  Presbyterian,  but  a  modification 
Mith  ;  have  contributed  to  confound  the  two  denominations  in  the 
lie  mind,  and  to  cast  their  distinctive  principles  into  obscurity 
neglect.  In  most  respects  this  has  been  well.  The  two  denomi- 
iona  have  moved  together  in  one  spirit.     In  the  tie^  «ieX\XKisL^'si\^ 
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of  the  country,  where  neither  sect  had  sufficient  strength  to  plint  i 
church  with  a  permanent  mimstry^  the  members  of  both  hsTe  imi- 
formly  united  in  covenant,  either  as  a  Presbyterian  or  Ck>ngregadoiul 
church,  or  on  a  plan  of  mutual  concession.     Churches  formed  on  tlui 
plan,  were  connected  with  a  presbytery,  but  they  were  represented 
in  that  body  by  their  pastors,  and  by  either  lay  delegates  or  nding 
elders,  and  were  allowed  the  ultimate  decision  in  cases  of  disdplbe. 
Happy  indeed  have  been  the  results  of  this  alliance !     The  memben 
and  the  ministers  of  the  two  communions  have  everywhere  greeted  one 
another  as  brethren  of  the  same  household,  and  joined  their  efforts  to 
make  the  Redeemer  known  at  home  and  abroad  without  a  tnet  of 
sectarian  zeal  or  distrust.     A  beautiful  spectacle  of  Christian  imityl 
Robert  Hall,  ministering  to  his  flock  of  Independents  and  B«ptiit% 
humouring  the  peculiarities  of  both,  and  binding  them  together  ia 
mutual  confidence,  presents  only  an  imperfect  example  of  what  has 
been  exhibited   in   this  country,   on  a  large  scale,   by  these  liitflr 
denominations.     The  origin  of  this  close  and  confidentia]  union,  ii  to 
be  traced  to  a  conviction,  quite  universal  with  the  Congr^;atioDaliiti 
and  nearly  so  with  the  Presbyterians,  that  no  complete  syston  of 
ecclesiastical  order  is  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  the 
churches  severally  are  authorised,  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  church 
to  adopt  any  convenient  constitution  and  rules,  not  destructive  of  the 
ends  of  a  visible  church.    Their  opinion  was,  that  one  form  of  govern- 
ment may  be  best,  and  yet  not  in  all  cases  obligatory,  in  exact  analogy 
with  the  state.     Civil  government  is  a  Divine  institution  ;  yet  if  the 
democratic  or  republican  form  is  the  best,  other  forms  are  admissiUe. 
Civil  government  may  exist  in  the  form  of  a  despotism,  or  of  a  limited 
monarchy.     So  may  a  church,  with   prelates   or  presbyteries.    Hie 
prevalence  of  these  liberal  views  is  of  quite  recent  date.     The  earij 
expounders  and  defenders  of  Congregationalism  were  most  of  them 
strenuous  advocates  of  a  jure  divino  form  of  church  order.     Tliey 
thought  they  found  in  the  New  Testament  an  authoritative  modd  for 
the  churches  of  all  subsequent  ages.    To  this  they  endeavoured  strictiy 
to   conform.       Whatever   was   done  by  the  apostles   and  primitife 
Christians  in  the  way  of  organising  and  governing  the  church,  no  leai 
than  what  was  commanderl,  they  thought  to  be  of  binding  force  on  all 
posterity.      In  their  attempts  to  effect  this  exact   uniformity,  they 
appointed  in  each  church  a  board  of  elders,  embracing  a  teacfacf^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  expound  the  text  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible ;  ioi 
a  pastor,  who  was  expected  to  oversee  the  church,  and  to  enforce  hj 
eloquent  appeals  the  instructions  of  his  associate.    On  the  other  hui, 
the  Presbyterians  were  equally  zealous  to  carry  out  in  practice  wliat 
they  conceived   to   be   the  primitive   and   authoritative  model  of  a 
Christian  church.     They  would  not  brook  the  least  interferenee  hm 
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the  laity  in  the  goyemment  of  the  church.  They  attributed  all  church 
power  to  its  officers.  While  these  exdusiye  views  prevailed,  no  two 
•ects  were  less  tolerant  of  each  other.  But  the  planting  of  this 
eoontry — the  inability  of  either  sect  in  many  cases  to  enjoy  the 
ministrations  of  the  Gospel  without  the  co-operation  of  the  other, 
hrooght  them  into  a  union,  founded  on  mutual  dependence.  Thus 
the  poverty  of  the  church  in  this  instance,  as  is  generally  the  fact, 
was  the  means  of  bringing  in  more  liberal  and  fraternal  views, — a 
good  fkr  surpassing  the  benefits  of  state  patronage  or  of  rich  endow- 
ments. It  is  of  great  moment  to  the  peace  and  increase  of  orthodox 
dioiches  in  this  country,  that  the  same  views,  and  spirit,  and  conciUa- 
tory  measures  should  prevail  among  the  official  and  non-official 
members  of  both  communions.  The  plan  of  union,  though  repealed 
by  the  Old-School  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  is 
still  in  practical  operation,  we  know  not  to  what  extent,  within  the 
boands  of  the  New  School  presbyteries.  And,  in  our  dehberate 
opinion,  whoever  shall  move  an  influence  toward  the  disturbance  of 
this  fraternal  intercourse,  will  incur  a  fearful  responsibility.  In  every 
place  where  the  friends  of  the  two  systems  united  can  sustain  the 
institutions  of  religion,  but  not  otherwise;  and  wherever  a  single 
minister  can  perform  the  duties  of  a  pastor  to  the  whole  population, 
there  one  church  only  should  be  instituted,  composed  of  both  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  organised  either  on  one  platform 
or  the  other,  or  on  a  plan  of  accommodation  ;  and  this  should  be 
arranged  amicably,  with  a  spirit  of  ready  concession  to  the  preferences 
of  each  other. 

The  natural  course  for  churches  organised  on  the  accommodation 
plan,  is,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  to  cast  out  the  incongruous  principles 
in  their  constitutions,  and  conform,  in  whole,  to  the  presbytery,  or 
in  whole  to  the  Congregational  platform.  The  history  of  these 
churches,  it  is  believed,  fully  sustains  this  opinion.  The  fact  is 
easUy  explained  by  the  decease  of  the  original  members  of  the 
dinrch,  in  indulgence  to  whose  diverse  views  the  accommodation 
was  first  made,  and  by  the  training  of  their  successors  under  a 
eommon  influence. 

This  ultimate  resolution  of  the  accommodation  churches  into  regu- 
laily  constituted  churches,  either  Presbyterian  or  Congregational; 
and  the  continual  organisation  of  new  churches,  on  one  or  the  other 
basis,  composed  of  members  partial  some  to  this  and  some  to  that 
polity,  render  discriminating  views  of  the  two  systems  of  direct  prac- 
tical importance.  There  are  few  subjects  of  interest,  within  the 
cognisance  of  all  classes  of  men,  less  understood,  both  by  Presby- 
terians and  Congregationalists,  than  the  relative  workings  of  their 
respective  ecclesiastical  constitutions  and  the  comparative  merits  of 
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the  twOf — a  fact  arising  out  of  their  exdauYe  attention,  for  mnij 
years,  to  the  weightier  matters  of  doctrine,  and  to  chnrck  eKteoaoi, 
or  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 

Presuming  it  to  be  a  question,  notyital,  but  yet  of  some  serioatpnfr' 
tical  moment,  whether  either  of  the  eccksiaatical  systems  before  as  ds- 
serves  the  preference,  we  propose  in  a  few  pages  to  exhibit  the  distinctiie 
features  of  both.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  seek  to  be  aecurate  in  ssr 
statements  of  fact,  and  impartial  in  our  arguments — osr  objed  bdi|^ 
not  to  create  an  undue  bias  in  favour  of  either  system,  but  to  loniib 
our  readers  with  the  means  of  an  independent  judgment  of  their  eva. 

To  begin  with  Congregationalism.     It  is  unnecessary  to  be  ouDStt 
in  a  description  of  this  system.     A  few  main  principLes  gift  Zander 
to  the  whole,  and  a£ford  a  clue  for  logical  minds  to  all  the  detsili  d 
government  and  discipline.      Congregationalism  supposes  a  ebuck 
to  be  a  body  of  believers  in  Christ,  voluntarily  united  for  the  sodil 
worship  of  God,   and  for  the  observance  of  Chiiatian  ordiasacsa 
Every  such   body  it  regards   as    competent  to  manage  its  dmick 
affairs,  and  to  provide  itself  with  officers  and  ChrialiaB  ordinaneis. 
Civil  government  and  sister  churches  have  no  rightful  power  to  renm 
its  decisions  ;  the  one  can  only  see  that  its  measures  infringe  no  lig^ 
of  society ;  and  the  other  can  only  refuse  the  hand  of  fellowship,  far 
heretical  errors  or  unchristian  conduct.     Eac^  church  is  thos  ib 
independent  corporation,  for  all  the  purposes  of  its  orgamsatHMi.  Ihi 
power  of  enacting  by-laws,  of  receiving  and  excluding  member^  of 
electing  officers,  and  of  managing  all  the  affairs  of  the  body,  bdoagp 
to  the  brotherhood.     The  female  and  minor  members  of  the  ehur^ 
are  represented,   as  in   the  state,  by  their  fathers,   husbands,  sad 
guardians— or  by  the  male  sex  generally.     The  officers  of  the  ehnch 
derive  all  their  power  fh>m  the  church,  and  their  power  is  mm^ 
executive,  not  legislative  nor  judicial.     A  delegated  power  wusj  kn 
granted   by  the  church   to  its  permanent  offioera   or  to 
committees,  to  do,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  what  they  woaU 
wise  have  no  power  to  do.     But  this  power  properly  reverts  V&  tks 
church  whenever  a  majority  sees  fit  to  recall  it.     On  the  same  pna- 
ciple,  the  usage  of  the  Congregational  churches  is,  to  elect  to  tks 
pastoral  office  those  only  who  have  a  competent  education,  certified  by 
the  examination  and  approval  of  some  association  of  ministMs,  sad 
to  induct  no  one  into  that  office  without  the  counsel  aod  co-operstioB 
of  sister  churches  and  their  pastors.     Yet  the  power  of  ordioatisa 
vests  in  the  brotherhood  ;  for  if  to  them  belongs  Uie  right  of  deelioi^ 
which  is  the  greater  right,  much  more  does  the  right  of  indoctioo  iaio 
office,  which  is  the  less.     We  have  a  parallel  in  the  state.    AU  cifil 
power  vests  primarily  in  the  people.     In  elective  govenuneats,  thtj 
choose  their  rulers  and  have  a  right  to  install  them  in  office  is  • 
popular  assembVy  *,  \>\xV.  ioi  VXi^  ^^^\.«t  ^jcvivV;  <if  the  tnuisaetion,  they 
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Dommit  the  ceremony  to  the  hands  of  distinguished  persons,  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  Congregational  churches  recognise  in  each 
oth^  a  right  of  brotherly  watch  and  admonition ;  and  in  ease  of  a 
radical  departure,  in  doctrine  or  life,  from  the  principles  of  the 
Qoapel,  a  right  to  withdraw  fellowship.  They  refer  the  trial  of  their 
nimatera  to  councils  composed  of  the  ministers  and  messengers  of 
Bcsghbouring  churches;  to  which  they  also  submit  all  difficulties, 
m  leapect  to  which  they  need  advice.  It  is  manifest,  that  on  this 
principle,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  genius  of  Congregationalism, 
the  churches  of  that  order  may  build  up  an  ecclesiastical  system 
bearing  all  the  features  of  Presbyterianism,  provided  the  ultimate 
pamer  if  reserved  to  each  individual  church.  Make  the  presbytery,  the 
ijiiod,  the  general  assembly,  mere  advisory  bodies,  and  the  church 
leaaion  in  all  their  doings  subject  to  revision  by  the  whole  body 
of  belieTers,  and  the  essential  spirit  of  independency  will  be  pre- 
lenred.  In  this  sense,  Congregationalism  is  consistent  even  with  a 
prelatical  government;  that  is,  it  may  appoint  diocesan  bishops  to 
Oferaee  the  churches,  to  ordain  pastors,  to  induct  members  into  the 
church,  provided  they  act  as  mere  executive  ofiScers,  advisers  and 
helpers  of  the  churches,  and  not  as  their  masters.  No  such  organ- 
isalioii  ia  likely  to  exist — none,  it  is  believed,  has  ever  existed — 
raleaa  we  except  those  primitive  times,  subsequent  to  which  the 
biahopa  passed  from  being  the  servants  of  the  churches,  to  be  lords 
Ofer  God*s  heritage.  But  Congregationalism  can  make  no  farther 
eonoeaaions  to  monarchical  and  aristocratic  forms  of  church  govern- 
ment. She  must  maintain  her  fundamental  principle,  that  each 
congregation  of  believers  is,  in  and  of  itself,  the  sole  depository  of  all 
ehurch  power  and  church  privileges,  of  whatever  sort.  The  moment 
■he  concedea  this,  she  ceases  to  be  herself — she  becomes  prelatic  or 
Preabyterian,  or  a  modification  of  some  such  radically  uncongregational 
■jBtem.  The  churches  formed  on  the  plan  of  union,  are  partly 
Congregational,  because  though  connected  with  presbyteries,  they  are 
competent  to  the  final  decision  of  questions. 

If,  now,  we  inquire  for  the  main  principles  of  Presbyterianism,  as 
we  find  it  in  history,  and  as  it  is  correctly  defined,  we  shall  observe  a 
marked  contraat  between  it  and  Congregationalism,  as  great  as  that 
between  the  latter  and  prelacy,  though  of  a  less  dangerous  character. 

Presbyterianism,  as  well  as  Congregationalism,  acknowledges  the 
parity  of  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  which  acknowledgment  closes  a 
door  thrown  wide  open  by  Episcopacy,  against  clerical  ambition  and 
rivalry.  In  many  other  respects,  Presbyterianism  has,  in  common  with 
Congregationalism,  greater  claims  to  public  favour  than  Episcopacy. 
Tet  a  very  superficial  examination  is  sufiicient  to  show  that  Presbyterian- 
ism and  Congregationalism  are  far  from  being  identical ;  and  also 
which  of  the  two  deserves  the  preference— a  question,  Vvo^«s«t^  ^xi 
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which  different  persons  may  come  to  opposite  condosions,  determioed 
hy  their  education  and  existing  relations. 

The  Presbyterian  church  is  distinguished  by  a  confession  of  fiith. 
Every  minister  and  church  officer,  before  he  can  be  ordained,  is  obligtd 
most  solemnly  to  profess,  before  €rod,  angels,  and  men,  that  he  doci 
sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the  confession  of  faith  of  that  chordi,  ind 
*'  that  he  does  approve  of  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Pretby- 
terian  church  in  these  United  States ;  and  does  promise  eubjeetim  to 
his  brethren  in  the  Lord" — that  is,  as  therein  tanght.*  Congregt- 
tionalism,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  creed  to  which  subscription  aud  exiet 
conformity  are  required.  The  Bible  is  the  sole  test  of  orthodoxy  in 
her  communion  ;  and  she  welcomes  to  her  communion  whoever  givei 
credible  evidence  of  saving  faith  in  Christ — ^notwithstanding  lone 
diversity  of  doctrinal  views. 

In  respect  to  this  and  some  other  characteristics  of  PresbyteriiniiiB, 
as  distinguished  from  Congregationalism,  we  quote  below  from  t 
correspondent,  on  whose  accuracy  we  place  full  reliance : 

''It  is  true  that  this  Confession  of  Faith  does  declare  that  the 
*  whole  counsel  of  God  is  either  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by  ffood  mi 
necessary  consequence  may  be  deduced  ft^m  Scripture ;'  and  'that  is 
all  controversies  of  religion  the  church  \%  finally  to  appeal  unto  tbem.'t 
What  liberty  indimduals  may  have  to  appeal  to  them,  the  system  tad 
practice  under  it,  best  discloses. 

"Again :  how  is  the  Bible  to  be  taken  as  a  rule  of  doctrine  and  of 
faith?  As  the  Confession  of  Faith  interprets  it,  and  in  no  other wtj; 
or  else  of  what  use  is  the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  why  make  all  choreh 
officers  swear  to  receive  and  adhere  to  it  ?  What  do  ministers  of  Clniit 
carry  in  their  pockets,  and  what  do  they  take  out  and  read  from  wbei 
they  go  to  presbytery  or  to  synod — their  Bibles  or  their  ConfessioD  of 
Faith  ?  The  truth  is,  this  and  all  similarly  organised  churches  mmt  ii 
reality  receive  the  Bible,  just  as  good  Catholics  do,  only  as  inteiprKed 
by  their  church  ;  or  if  they  do  not,  they  are  false  to  their  creed  and  to 
themselves.  They  '  sincerely  promise '  to  receive  it  so,  whethtf  in 
fact  they  do  or  not.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  taking  parts  of  a  cncd 
so  thoroughly  digested,  systematised,  compact,  and  consistent  with 
itself  in  all  its  principles.  He  that  takes  it  '  as  a  system,'  must  ttkf 
the  whole  of  it,  or  he  can  take  no  considerable  part ;  for  any  candid 
reader  of  that  Confession  must  see  that  the  idea  of  '  official  authority* 
is  the  central  nucleus  of  all  its  principles  of  government.  The  book  ii 
a  unity  in  doctrine  and  in  form :  always  consistent  with  itself,  wheCbtf 


*  See  Confession  of  Faith,  p.  378,  Utica  edition,  1824. 
t  See  chap.  i.  sec.  6 — 8. 
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foe  or  not ;  and  to  it  every  man  who  sincerely  and  honestly  receives  it 
noat  submit  both  his  doctrine  and  his  practice,  Bible  or  no  Bible. 

*'  This  ia  not  Congregationalism.     Nor  is  the  idea  of  a  church  every 
fhere  presented  in  this  ConfessioD,  that  democratic,  congregational, 
ind  scriptural  idea  of  a  single  body  of  believers  worshipping  and  ordering 
ill  things  in  one  and  the  same  popular  assembly.     Far  from  it.     A 
&urch  in  that  book  is  the  whole  vast  body  of  believers  scattered  over 
i  whole  nation,  comprising  a  multitude  of  congregations,  who  come 
nto  the  general  body,  not  like  Congregationalists  to  govern  themselves, 
wt  to  be  governed  by  their  superiors.     Congregationalists  hold  that 
lurches  have  no  right  to  put  themselves  under  this  absolute  control 
ind  guardianship  of  their  brethren.     Their  principles  forbid  it,  and  so 
loea  apostolic  church  order.     Congregationalism  and  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, place  all  church  power  in  the  hands  of  the  particular  congre- 
[^ons  of  believers  in  their  popular  capacity.    Under  Presbyterianism 
the  great  body  of  the  laity  are  almost  as  utterly  divested  of  all  power 
irhatever,    as  they   would   be  under  the  Czar  of  all  the   Russias. 
Fhey  can  neither  receive  nor  reject  a  brother ;  nor  alter  nor  amend 
their  creed  or  their  customs ;  nor  call,  nor  settle,  nor  remove  their 
pastor,  nor  even  their  deacons,  for  any  offence  whatever,  without 
leave  of   their  rulers.     Whenever  an  elder  or  a  pastor  removes,   or 
diea   of  old  age,  the  people  may  petition  presbytery  for  leave  to 
call  another  pastor,  or  may  meet  and  vote  for  another  elder,  provided 
those  already  in   power  should    choose  to  call  a  meeting  for  such 
purpose,    or   consent  to  ordain  the  new  elder  after  he  is  chosen. 
lliiA  may  happen  once  in  a  year  or  once  in  an  age  ;    and  when  they 
have  discharged  these  high  functions,  the  laity  have  no  more  to  do 
except  to  sit  down  again  and  be  ruled :  for  not  a  single  church  officer, 
when  once  appointed,  is  in  any  proper  sense  amenable  or  responsible 
to  them,  any  more  than  is  the  emperor  of  China.     Napoleon,  when 
onoe  recognised  as  emperor,  said,  '  1  am  France ;'  and  ao  the  officers 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  when  once  appointed,  with  far  more  truth 
lay,   'We  are  the  church,'  and   the  laity  cannot  help  themselves. 
Now  all  this  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  Christ's  repeated  injunc- 
tiona  to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  not  '  exercise  authority  over  one 
another,'  Matt.  xx.  25  ;  Mark  x.  42  ;  Luke  xxii.  25  ;  and  also  it  may  be 
right  to  tell  of  offences  to  the  elders  and  church  officers,  instead  of  re- 
porting them  to  the  assembly,  as  Christ  directed  in  Matt,  x  viii.;  but  it  is 
not  Congregational,  nor  is  it  in  accordance  with  primitive  Christianity. 
*'  It  would  be  difficult  to  set  forth  the  proofs  of  these  assertiona, 
Polly  and  clearly,  without  quoting  the  whole  book  of  discipline.     But 
perhaps  a  few  passages  will  sufficiently  show  that  the  system  is  not  at 
any  rate  Congregational,  nor  a  system  in  which  Congregationalism  can 
be  so  merged.     Chap.  xxx.  sec.  1,  2 — read  as  follows  : — 
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'*  *  I.  The  Lord  Jestis  as  king  and  head  of  his  charch^  hath  thenii 
appointed  a  goYernment  in  the  hand  q/*  church  officrbs,  diitiiiet  tnm 
the  civil  magistracy. 

'* '  II.  To  these  officers  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ue  eoo- 
mitted,  hy  virtue  whereof  they  have  power  respectively  to  reimn  ind 
remit  sins,  to  shut  that  kingdom  against  the  impenitent,  both  by  word 
and  censures,  and  to  open  it  unto  penitent  sinners,  by  the  miniitrjr  d 
the  Gospel  and  by  absolution  fVom  censures,  as  occasion  shall  requR.' 

"  These  church  officers  exist  in,  and  constitate  foor  distinct  eonti 
or  judicatories  of  government  and  appeal.  The  Semum,  connstiig 
of  the  pastor  and  a  certain  number  of  ruling  elders  chosen  ftoiD  ^ 
local  church  or  society  to  rule  for  life.  From  their  decision,  ipp^ 
may  be  made  to  the  Presbytery,  a  body  selected  by  the  pastofs  tad 
elders  from  their  own  number,  to  rule  over  a  wider  region  and  vik 
a  higher  authority.  A  Synod,  constituted  in  the  same  manner,  tad 
with  a  still  wider  stretch  of  dominion  and  power.  And  om  ill  i 
G^eneral  Assembly,  constituted  still  on  the  same  principles,  and  sticteb- 
ing  its  final  and  irreversible  authority  over  all  the  churches  of  the  Itad. 

*'  Now  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  whole  of  thia  vast  maduaery  ii 
made  up,  from  top  to  bottom,  of  the  clergy  and  the  elders,  of  tkt 
appointment  of  whom  the  laity  have  not  one  word  to  say,  except  in  the 
case  of  choosing  a  pastor  or  a  ruling  elder  in  their  own  church,  shooU 
one  chance  to  remove  or  to  die,  and  should  the  existing  aession,  ia  the 
case  of  an  elder,  not  deem  themselves  competent  to  rule 
additional  aid.  Nor  is  any  part  or  portion  of  these  chorch 
responsible  to  the  laity  in  any  shape,  manner,  or  form ;  but  their  le- 
sponsibility  all  flows  upward  toward  the  higher  courts,  until  at  Isit  it 
terminates  in  a  Sjrnod  or  General  Assembly,  whence  nothing  reiom  to 
the  ears  of  the  people  but  the  sounds  of  authority  and  power. 

"  And  1st.  The  session  or  board  of  elders  of  a  particular  church  htfe 
power  to  call  meetings  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  ordain  the  dta 
chosen — without  which  ordination  they  cannot  act ;  '  to  inquire  iato 
the  knowledge  and  Christian  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  chordi ; 
to  call  before  them  offenders  and  witnesses  ;  to  receive  memben  iato 
the  church  ;   to  admonish,  to  rebuke,  to  suspend,  or  excommmiictte; 
to  concert  the  best  measures  for  promoting  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  to  appoint  delegates'  (from  their  own  number)  *tQ 
the  higher  judicatories  of  the  church.'*      With  all  this  the  e«r 
monalty  have  but  one  of  two  things  to  do :  first,  to  submit ;  or,  seeoai 
to  appeal  to  the  Presbytery,  (a  body  which  they,  as  laymen,  bsTe  do 
control  over,  and  no  hand  in  appointing,)  and  then  submit ;  or  they  any 
go  on  to  the  Synod,  or  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  then— itraiin. 
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Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  system,  short  of  absolute  des- 
potism, more  admirably  adapted  to  teach  laymen  that  most  excellent 
grace  of  submission  ;  and  the  system  tends  to  produce  this  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  whole  mass  of  people  under  it. 

"  2nd.  The  Presbytery  and  higher  courts  '  have  power  to  examine 
and  license  candidates ;  to  ordain,  install,  remove,  and  judge  ministers ; 
to  examine  and  approve  or  censure  the  records  of  the  lower  courts  ;  to 
condemn  erroneous  opinions  ;  to  visit  and  redress  evils  in  local 
churches  ;  to  unite  and  divide  congregations ;  to  redress  whatever  has 
been  done  in  the  lower  courts  contrary  to  order ;  to  take  eff^ectual  care 
that  they  observe  the  constitution  of  the  church  ;  to  decide  controver- 
nea  of  faith  and  cases  of  conscience,  and  all  questions  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  ;  to  set  down  rules  and  directions  for  the  government  of  the 
church  ;  and  in  general  to  order  whatever  pertains  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  churches  under  their  care.'  'Which  decrees  and 
determinations,  if  consonant  to  the  loord  of  God,  are  to  be  received 
with  RSVBRBNCK  and  submission,  not  only  for  their  agreement  with 
the  Word,  but  also  for  the  powrr  whereby  they  are  made,  as  being 
an  ordinance  of  God,  appointed  thereunto  in  his  word.'* 

"  Surely,  this  is  far  enough  from  Congregationalism !  Who  is  to 
decide  whether  these  official  '  decrees,'  are  '  consonant  to  the  word  of 
God  V  The  very  men  who  make  them !  First  the  Session  decides, 
then  the  Presbytery,  then  the  Synod,  then  the  General  Assembly :  or 
to  state  it  better,  the  elders  and  the  clergy  decide  first,  second,  third, 
and  last ;  and  the  people,  that  is,  the  church  in  the  Congregational 
and  scriptural  sense,  nowhere  at  all.  The  church  in  that  sense  is 
utterly  annihilated.     '  I  am  France.' 

"  The  fact  is,  the  laity  can  touch  this  whole  superincumbent  Gothic 
pile  of  church  judicatories,  with  all  their  unbounded  powers,  only  at 
the  single  point  of  choosing  the  elders  in  their  own  congregations  as 
fast  as  they  are  removed  from  generation  to  generation.  A  man  might 
as  well  imagine  himself  free  in  a  state  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  vote 
once  in  a  century  for  a  justice  of  the  peace  who  was  for  ever  after  to  be 
responsible  only  to  those  justices  who,  without  the  vote  of  the  people, 
had  risen  above  him,  and  then  securely  held  all  the  powers  of  the  state. 
An  elective  government,  in  which  there  is  no  direct  responsibility  to 
the  electors,  however  it  may  be  organised,  must  in  its  nature  be  not  a 
republic,  but  a  despotism  or  oligarchy ; — a  principle  admitted  ever 
nnce  the  days  of  Aristotle — at  all  events,  it  is  not  Congregationalism. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  Presbyterian  government  is  peculiarly  free ; 
and  undoubtedly  the  prevalence  of  the  Congregational  spirit  in  the  new 
school  Presbyterian  church  has  very  much  modified   the    practical 


**  *  See  chap.  xui.  sec.  2 ;  chaps,  ix.  to  xiii.;  chap,  xv.;  chaps,  xvi.  and  xvii. 
seeU.  1  and  2." 
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operation  of  the  system,  and  given  it  a  free  air  not  altogether  natnnl. 
But  Presbyterianism  in  theory  and  on  paper,  is  no  more  free  than 
Episcopacy  or  Catholicism.  It  is  just  as  absolute,  and  jost  as  inv- 
sistible  and  irresponsible  to  the  people.  In  the  Catholic  and  Episcopal 
churches,  a  man  by  the  act  of  entering,  in  a  free  country,  does  in  fact 
voluntarily  choose  for  himself  the  church  rulers  that  there  exist,  and 
to  them  he  submits.  By  the  same  act,  when  a  man  enters  the  Preab?- 
terian  church,  he  voluntarily  chooses  to  yield  obedience  to  the  8e?enl 
judicatories  that  overhang  him ; — and  one  thing  more,  he  can  choose 
a  new  elder,  if  one  should  chance  to  die,  or  he  can  petition  for  Uatt  to 
call  a  pastor — and  then  submit.  But  as  he  enters  the  Congregational 
church,  he  appears  in  his  own  personal  dignity — free  to  use  mind,  and 
heart,  and  voice,  and  vote  on  all  questions  that  do  or  can  affect  either 
the  faith  or  the  well-being  of  himself  or  his  fellows.'* 

So  much  from  our  correspondent,  in  whose  light  we  see  the  point! 
of  difference  and  contrast  between  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
systems  of  church  government.  Which  of  the  two  has  the  higheit 
claims  on  our  approbation  and  practical  adoption,  may  engage  oar 
attention  for  another  moment.  It  should  here  be  said,  in  anticipatioB 
of  our  conclusion,  that  it  can  rarely  if  ever  happen,  that  a  Presbyterian 
church,  or  a  portion  of  its  members,  can  be  justified  in  pursuing  no- 
lent  and  divisive  measures  to  separate  themselves  from  Presbytery,  and 
constitute  themselves  into  a  Congregational  church.  Ecclesiaadcal 
rules  and  arrangements,  though  iiiiportant,  are  of  secondary  cousidfr 
ration,  when  compared  with  brotherly  love  and  harmony,  with  the 
maintenance  of  Christian  institutions,  and  with  the  most  effecUTe 
action  in  propagating  the  faith.  Our  conclusion,  if  ever  so  indisput- 
able, carries  with  it  no  obligation,  except  that  of  founding  cbarches 
on  the  Congregational  basis,  in  preference  to  any  other,  when  higher 
considerations  do  not  forbid  it. 

One  main  ground  of  preference  for  Congregationalism,  is,  the  idvan- 
tage  which  it  affords  in  controversy  with  prelacy.  Regarding  the 
church  as  the  seat  of  all  ecclesiastical  power,  and  its  officers  as  the 
mere  executive  of  its  will,  not  its  legislators  nor  its  judges ;  and  the 
obedience  to  those  that  are  over  us  in  the  Lord,  required  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  be  such  as  in  a  republic  we  owe  to  rulers  of  our  own  choice, 
not  such  as  is  exacted  by  autocrats  ;  Congregationalism  is  prepared  for 
a  successful  encounter  with  all  hierarchical  pretensions.  Presbytcrian- 
ism,  on  the  contrary,  has,  in  her  constitution,  the  same  principle, 
which  in  prelatical  churches  has  so  often  subjected  the  laity  to  a 
crushing  spiritual  despotism.  So  far  as  power  and  authority  ait 
concerned,  the  elders,  not  the  brotherhood  as  a  body,  are  the  church. 
A  remarkable  advantage  was  gained,  from  this  source,  by  Dr.  Viin- 
wright,  in  tVie  \ale  coiilto^^i^^  between  him  and  Dr.  Potts  on  the 
qaestion,  Whether  t\\et^  cwi  \i^  «.  ^Jttsa^  ^*\^wi^.  ^  ^iilio^  f    Dr« 
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Potts  conceded  to  his  Episcopal  opponent,  that  a  church  cannot  exist 
withoat  officers.  In  this  concession  he  was  consistent  with  the  theory 
of  Presbyterianism,  though  we  doubt  whether  the  body  of  new  school 
Presbyterians  would  make  it.  If  the  Church  Session,  the  Presbytery, 
the  Synod,  the  General  Assembly,  are  the  church,  and  the  depositories 
of  all  church  power,  by  Divine  appointment,  then  there  cannot  be 
t  church  without  bishops  or  a  bishop — and  if  not,  why  may  not  a 
diocesan  bishop  be  essential  to  the  being  of  a  church?  CoDgre- 
gationalism  makes  no  such  fatal  concession  to  clerical  claims.  In 
her  view,  a  church  without  officers  is  not  indeed  completely  organ- 
ised, but  yet  is  a  body  possessing  full  ecclesiastical  powers.  It  is  the 
Congregational  practice,  (a  practice,  too,  prevailing  contrary  to  theory 
among  Presbyterians,)  for  churches,  whenever  they  are  left  without 
officers,  still  to  act  in  a  church  capacity.  Before  proceeding  to  elect 
a  new  pastor  or  new  deacons,  the  brotherhood  feel  themselves  compe- 
tent to  receive  and  dismiss  members,  to  maintain  discipline,  to  keep 
the  Lord's  supper  by  the  aid  of  any  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  do 
whatever  a  completely  organised  church  has  a  right  to  do.  That  such 
bodies  are  not  churches  until  officers  have  been  elected  and  duly 
ordained,  we  leave  for  those  to  assert,  who  see  the  church  only  in  a 
federal  capacity,  or  in  a  board  of  officers ;  but  we  assure  them,  they 
are  utterly  disarmed  of  power  to  controvert  triumphantly  the  arrogant 
claims  of  prelatical  hierarchies. 

Congregationalism  has  a  still  stronger  ground  of  preference — we 
refer  to  its  practical  operations.  It  is  often  hated  and  opposed  by 
good  men  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  error  and  disorder  find 
a  covert  under  it.  Auy  company  of  fanatics  can  organise  themselves 
as  an  independent  church,  and,  refusing  to  submit  to  foreign  eccle- 
siastical control,  can  hold  an  undisturbed  existence,  and  ply  their 
concentrated  power  to  the  propagation  of  error.  But  this,  if  an  evil, 
is  incident  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Were  all  evangelical  churches 
organised  on  a  Presbyterian  basis,  under  the  government  of  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  nothing  could  prevent,  in  a  free  country,  the  organisation 
of  errorists  on  the  platform  of  Independence,  or  even  of  Presbyterian- 
ism. Nor  (we  submit  the  suggestion)  is  it  desirable,  that  error  should 
be  hampered  by  church  fetters— or  denied  a  free  expression,*  an  open 
field,  a  liberty  of  self-defence  and  of  conquest.     When   truth  is  left 


*  In  our  free  country  the  people  are  protected,  and  not  merely  tolerated,  in  poli- 
tical and  religious  opinions  and  professions  of  every  sort.  Ought  it  not  so  to  be  ? 
It  it  not  best  for  the  cause  of  truth  ?  What  can  the  truth  gain  by  stifling  discussion, 
or  by  dint  of  mere  authority,  condemning  error  to  silence  ?  Nothing  but  hatred  and 
contempt.  The  day  has  passed  when  religious  dogmas  can  be  imposed  on  the  world 
\)f  pspi^  balls.  Reason,  common  tense,  sound  logic,  the  Bible  the  highest  style  of 
ratton,  are  the  weapons  by  which  error,  in  future  combiA«,  \%  \o\)«  coTi<Q^M:t^.   T^* 
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free  to  combat  error,  it  may  not  only  be  safely  tolerated,  but  wiU  be 
more  exposed  to  decisive  refutation.  Error,  moreover,  when  once 
nestled  in  a  Congregational  church,  is  far  from  being  formidable ;  it 
is  weak-handed,  unlike  error  entrenched  in  a  consotidated  churdi 
composed  of  many  congregations,  and  bound  by  symbolical  boob. 
It  will  wither  for  want  of  sympathy  and  support ;  and  ordinanlj  life 
out  only  the  appointed  time  of  one  generation.  Creeds,  constitationi, 
and  ecclesiastical  courts,  above  the  churches,  are  far  less  pregnible 
fortresses  of  error,  whenever  ensconced  in  them,*  than  nng^e  congre- 
gations without  stereotyped  articles  of  faith — stereotyped  fakdioodi, 
it  may  be.  Congregationalism  gives  free  scope  to  inquiry  at  the  foan- 
tain  head  of  truth.  It  goes  with  all  religious  and  moral  questioi»— 
not  to  creeds  of  human  device,  but  to  the  Bible.  This  feature  of  the 
system  is  a  fair  ground,  not  of  opposition  and  hate,  but  of  approvil 
and  preference  :  for  it  is  the  basis  of  progress,  the  most  sure  and  rtpid, 
in  theological  science.  A  church  whose  appeals,  in  doctrinal  diecv- 
sions,  is  to  stereotyped  creeds,  stereotyped  errors  perhaps,  is  stationanr 
and  fixed  ;  or  if  she  makes  an  advance  in  sacred  knowledge,  it  mmi 
be  at  the  expense  of  an  ex  animo  subscription  to  her  artides,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  subscribed  only  for  substance  d 
doctrine.  There  is  one  supposition  only,  which  can  invalidate  thii 
claim  of  Congregationalism  to  the  first  consideration :  it  is  that  ifl 
biblical  truth  is  already  discovered,  that  all  such  truths  are  moit 
accurately  stated,  that  all  are  explained  and  vindicated  in  the  deareit, 
most  logical,  and  most  conclusive  manner,  and  that  the  stereotyped 
creeds  are  all  free  from  error.  Who  dare  assert  this  ?  The  work  of 
ejecting  error  from  the  church  at  large  is  probably  an  equal  Labour,  to 


democratic  or  Congregational  spirit  has  entered  into  the  people,  and  not  ostil  thq; 
consent  to  be  governed  by  an  irresponsible  oligarchy,  will  they  submit  to  the  author- 
ity of  uninspired  priests  and  creeds.  Nor  should  they  submit :  let  them  think  fiiir 
themselves. 

*  A  hierarchy  is  capable  of  preventing  the  prevalence  of  error  among  the  peopfe 
whenever  they  see  it  springing  up,  or  threatening  to  come  in ;  bat  snppoie  the  ant 
takes  its  rise  among  clergymen,  the  governors  of  the  church. — How  then  shall  it  bi 
dislodged  ?  The  ministers,  who  are  alone  competent,  will  not  condemn  and  sfloM 
any  of  their  members  for  holding  opinions  common  to  their  body.  Ecclesiasticil 
history  teaches  a  lesson  on  this  point,  which  it  is  surprising  we  have  bees  slow  to 
learn.  The  larger  part  of  Christendom,  including  the  Roman  and  Greek  cobbii- 
nions,  have  been  unable  to  exclude  the  influx  of  error,  by  meant  of  creeds  ni 
hierarchies ;  and  since  the  error  has  been  received,  who  shall  exordae  it  ?  T^ 
popes,  the  patriarchs,  the  priests  ?  Will  Beelzebub  cast  out  Beelzebub  ?  We  kMV 
he  will  not  destroy  his  own  kingdom.  Equally  sure  is  it,  that  instead  ctfktokBfl* 
corrupt  hierarchies  to  reform  the  church,  we  must  encounter  their  vigoroas  ofp*- 
sition.  Were  all  the  fallen  churches  of  the  old  world  simply  Congregatbnal  boditfi 
icknowledging  no  ^c\e&\9AX\c&\  vithority  above  the  brotheriiood,  whst  a  dper  t 
would  open  to  theix  evaik%ct^MiX\oii\x^  ^l^\«^vQLV^:^a^I^a«l<^snBkl 
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it  of  prerenting  its  ingress.  CoDgregationalism  favours  the  gradaal 
owth  in  the  churches  of  a  more  intelligent,  comprehensiye,  and  pure 
th.  She  receives  from  the  treasury  of  Gospel  truth,  things  new  as 
lU  as  old,  and  holds  them  fast.  Her  only  creed  is  the  Bible.  That 
iufidlibly  free  from  error.  What  she  there  discovers,  she  feels  bound 
adopt  at  once,  though  it  may  contradict  and  cast  out  her  previous 
linioQs.  But  confessions  of  faith,  taken  as  tests  and  standards  of 
thodoxy  in  national  churches,  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  indi- 
iual  members  and  churches,  or  their  departures  from  it  will  be 
•Dounced  as  heresy,  even  though  they  may  be  scriptural ;  and  they 
emselves  be  cast  out  of  the  visible  church,  though  they  may  be 
smbers  of  the  invisible.  This  fact  serves  to  stifle  inquiry,  to  suppress 
■eoBsionSy  and  overwhelm  the  advocates  of  truth  with  obloquy. 
The  practical  excellence  of  Congregationalism  will  be  still  more 
[mired  for  the  promptitude  and  efficacy  of  her  discipline.  The  watch 
id  care  of  the  church  is  borne  equally  by  the  members.  No  one  is 
empt  from  responsibility — and  when  a  church  censure  is  pronounced, 
has  weight  and  effect,  because  it  is  inflicted  by  many ;  not  by  a 
lect  few,  but  by  popular  vote,  by  public  sentiment.  And  in  the 
Mt  exciting  cases  of  discipline,  where  councils  are  called  in  for  advice, 
t  agitation  is  ordinarily  confined  to  a  few  neighbouring  parishes, 
stead  of  spreading,  as  under  Presbyterianism,  to  every  church  of  the 
der  in  the  nation. 

Many  admit  the  happy  working  of  this  system  in  New  England,  and 
naider  it  the  best  system  for  all  highly  intelligent,  well  governed,  and 
i»inogeneous  communities.  Yet  they  claim  for  Presbyterianisra  the 
reference  in  less  cultivated  and  orderly  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
lint  as  to  the  distracted  state  of  many  a  feeble  Congregational  church 
-to  its  frequent  change  of  ministers — to  its  divisions — it  may  be,  to 
I  disorderly  proceedings — ^in  proof  of  their  opinion.  The  argument 
complimentary,  specious,  and  wonderfully  effective  :  compUmentary, 
f  admitting  that  Congregationalism  is  the  best  system  for  cultivated 
udety — specious,  because  the  existence  of  feeble  and  distracted  Con- 
legational  churches,  surrounded  by  strong  and  well-ordered  Presby- 
lian  communions,  is  apparent,  and  to  some  persons  inexplicable, 
ccept  on  the  supposition  of  the  non-adaptation  of  the  system  to  such 
people.  We  think  we  see  whence  this  mistake  arises.  The  stability 
id  good  order  of  a  church  depend  much  on  the  number  and  pecuniary 
nlity  of  the  members.  In  this  respect  the  churches  referred  to  are 
1  deficient.  Almost  any  uneasy,  jealous,  ambitious,  factious  member, 
■a  influence  enough  to  unsettle  a  pastor,  or  to  embroil  his  brethren  in 
dissension.  In  large  and  wealthy  churches  such  disorganisers  are 
Dt  heeded,  because  not  needed.  Their  malign  influence  is  effectually 
Minteracted  by  men  of  better  views  and  purposes.  Such  is  the 
slative  position  of  the  Presbyterian  and  CoT\gTe^«Ll\o\v8\  0^\vt^v^^  \w 
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those  sections  of  the  country  to  which  we  refer.  The  former  are  older 
and  stronger  than  the  latter.  Change  the  materials  of  which  the 
churches  are  composed,  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  order  and 
disorder  would  change  places  also.  You  would  hehold  distracted  Pres- 
byterian churches,  and  flourishing  Congregational  churches.  In  a  word, 
the  evils  apparent  in  the  Congregational  churches  under  consideration, 
spring  from  their  feebleness,  not  from  their  ecclesiastical  constitution : 
and  we  feel  constrained,  in  view  of  this  fact,  to  decline  the  compUment 
tendered  to  New  England  at  the  expense  of  our  western  brethren,  in 
whose  intelligence  and  competency  to  maintain  the  primitive  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  we  have  no  lack  of  confidence.  Where  all  thoae 
circumstances  which  favour  good  order  and  stability  are  equal,  we  are 
persuaded  the  Congregational  polity  will  work  out  the  best  good  of  the 
people. 

Yet  the  evils  prevalent  in  many  of  the  feeble  Congregational  churches 
of  our  new  country  look  like  a  demonstr.ition  of  the  bad  working  oi 
this  church  poUty ;  and  they  are  pointed  out  as  such  by  men  of  sinis- 
ter intentions  or  superficial  philosophy  with  great  eflfect.  No  other 
argument  against  Congregationalism,  in  comparison  with  the  prelatical 
and  Presbyterian  systems,  is  urged  with  so  much  constancy,  confidence, 
and  success.  Indeed  the  advocates  of  Presbytery,  of  the  low-church 
party,  who  are  not  misled  by  the  arrogant  assumption,  that  Presby- 
terianism  is  divinely  instituted  and  made  the  only  authorised  form  of 
ecclesiastical  order,  are  accustomed  to  insist  on  no  other  argument 
against  Congregationalism,  than  its  non-adaptation  to  an  unsettled, 
restless,  forming  state  of  society,  i^hich  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
strong  and  energetic  arm  of  Presbytery  to  come  in  and  restrain  the 
extravagance  of  the  people.  Allowing  the  evil  to  exist,  to  the  full  extent 
to  which  it  is  imputed,  we  think  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  feebleness 
of  the  churches,  and  not  to  their  Congregational  forms. 

Another  ground  of  preference  for  Congregationalism  lies  in  the  pre- 
cedent, model,  and  authority  which  it  afibrds  for  free  and  popular 
governments.  It  is  a  standing  testimony  from  the  highest  authority 
to  the  competency  of  mankind  for  self-government.  A  church  is  a 
little  republic.  The  people  elect  their  rulers,  and  hold  them  amenable 
to  their  bar,  or  to  tribunals  erected  by  themselves,  for  their  good 
conduct  in  office.  They  take  measures  for  the  due  observation  of 
the  rules  of  Christ's  house,  enact  their  own  by-laws,  and  see  them 
executed.  To  do  this  requires  no  great  learning,  no  remarkable 
sagacity,  but  simply  good  intentions,  and  sound  common  sense.  They 
may  err  in  many  things ;  may  practically  deny  their  own  principles ; 
may  do  injustice  ;  may  lack  efficiency  ;  may  act  unwisely.  But  so 
may  aristocratical  and  monarchical  governors  of  the  church.  The 
wisdom  of  the  great  is  often  a  less  safe  guide,  in  ecclesiastical  afbiiv. 
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than  the  good  sense  of  the  brotherhood.     The  same  remark  holds  true 
in  respect  to  the  state.     The  people  are  safer  depositaries  of  civil  power 
than  monarchs  and  patricians.     Are  they  ignorant?     Are  they  vicious? 
It  may  be.     Yet  they  have  a  quick  eye  to  their  own  interest,  and  it  is 
for  their  interest  that  government  exists.     The  church  under  the  Con- 
gregational form,  suggests  this  great  political  truth,  and  sanctions  it. 
It  teaches  mankind  their  tnie  dignity,  capability,  and   right  of  self- 
government  in  the  state.     The  notion,  now  exploded,  that  a  slave  must 
be  prepared  for  liberty  by  an  apprenticeship,  before  he  can  enjoy  the 
boon,  is  as  profound  as  the  cognate  assumption,  that  free  and  popular 
governments  are  fit  only  for  enlightened  communities.     Intelligence 
follows   free   government,  rather  than  free  government  intelligence. 
Give  us  freedom  if  you  would  have  us  value  the  privilege,  and  know 
how  to  maintain  it.     Men  too  ignorant  and  too  debased  to  elect  their 
own  rulers,  and  to  hold  them  responsible  to  their  constituents  for  the 
ftdthful  discharge  of  their  duties  !     It  may  be.     But  where  with  equal 
•ecarity  will  you  deposit  the  sovereign  power  ?     Who  shall  govern  the 
people    better  than  the  people  themselves?      Who   shall   teach   the 
people    self-government,    before   the   government  is  placed  in   their 
hands  ?     Go  to  the  church  as  she  was  in  primitive  times.     What  was 
the  material  of  which  she  was  composed  ?     Was  that  material  every- 
where civilised,  enlightened,  above  the  inhabitants  of  our  new  states 
and  territories  ?     Yet  even  those  early  churches  in  a  dark  age,  many  of 
them  gathered  out  of  heathendom,  were  invested  by  the  messengers  of 
the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  with  plenary  powers  to  govern  them- 
aelves  ecclesiastically  !     They  were  competent.     Where  is  the  church, 
on  Christian  or  on  pagan  shores,  less  competent  ?     Go  to  the  churches, 
then,  for  a  model  of  what  civil  government  should  be — for  a  test  of  the 
qnestion,  in  whose  hands  the  power  should  be  lodged.     Mankind  have 
begun  to  go.     They  have  learned  in  the  church  their  true  worth  and 
equality.     They  have  learned  the  propriety,  the  art,  the  value,  the  right 
of  popular   government.      They    have   found   a   precedent   for  such 
goyemment  in  the  house  of  God.     There  they  have  learned  to  depend 
on  themselves ;  to  bend  to  authority,  and  to  exercise  authority  ;  and  it 
would  be  surprising,  if  the  idea  of   civil   liberty  and  of  republican 
govemment  had  not  taken  possession  qf  them,  and  found  them  capable 
of  exercising  it.     When  would  the  Catholic  states  of  South  America 
have  caught  the  idea  of  a  government  responsible  to  the  people,  the 
creature  of  the  people,  if  they  had  not  seen  the  light  which  shone  from 
the  land  of  the  Pilgrims  ?     And  what  government  would  the  Pilgrims 
have  reared  over  their  own  heads,  and  the  heads  of  their  posterity,  if 
they  had  not  discovered  in  the  Bible,  the  precedent  and  the  model  of 
an  elective  govemment,  immediately  responsible  to  the  people  ?     It  waa 
a  little  Baptist  church  in  the  forests  of  Virginia  that  first  su^^ested  to 
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Jefferson  the  grand  principle  of  oar  civil  institutions.  And  it  is  die 
testimony  of  Hume,  an  adversary  of  Christianity,  that  whatever  of 
freedom  there  is  in  the  British  constitution  is  due  to  the  Puritans. 

Such  an  ecclesiastical  system  deserves  well  of  mankind.  It  ooght 
not  to  be  hated  and  despised  as  anarchical.  It  keeps  things  in  their 
right  place.  It  is  potent  for  good ;  imbecile  for  evil.  It  trains  up  the 
people  to  a  feeling  of  personal  responsibility,  and  personal  reliance. 
It  inflames  them  with  an  intelligent  love  of  civil  and  religions  liberty. 
It  banishes  error  from  the  church  by  free  discussion,  and  by  a  whol^ 
some  watch  and  discipline :  while  it  encourages  progress  in  Divine 
knowledge,  by  making  the  Bible  the  source  and  standard  of  fiuth.  We 
commend  the  system  to  the  favour  of  all.  Not  that  an  assent  to  theie 
views  should  hurry  the  assentors,  violently  and  tnmultaously,  frcn 
their  hierarchical  churches  into  a  Congregational  enclosure — bat,  r^ 
maining,  if  best,  in  their  present  relations,  let  them  still  honour  the 
primitive  ecclesiastical  system,  the  mother  of  modem  fireedom :  aai 
let  those  to  whom  the  opportunity  is  given  of  founding  or  strength- 
ening Congregational  churches,  embrace  the  privilege. 
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NO.  III.       THE  DRDID8. THEIR  ESOTERIC  THEOLOGY. 

In  all  religions  existing  among  those  communities  of  men  which  hue 
attained  any  considerable  measure  of  intellectual  culture  and  refinement, 
there  are  two  forms  of  developement  everywhere  discernible,  one  of  whidi 
may  be  called  the  symbolic  and  popular,  and  the  other  the  dogmide 
and  philosophical.  The  former  consists  of  a  vast  and  heterogeoeotf 
mass  of  myths,  and  miracles,  and  legends,  the  joint  product  <^  ft 
corrupted  tradition  and  a  superstitious  fancy,  fused  and  consolidated 
into  a  system  by  the  art  of  the  priest  and  the  plastic  imagination  of  the 
poet.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  usually  the  result  of  deep  and  troahM 
cogitations  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  symbols  of  the  popalir 
religion  had  become  devoid  of  significance  and  veneration,  and  vbo 
were  driven  by  a  more  penetrating  and  philosophical  habit  of  thooght 
to  resolve  the  symbolic  into  the  abstract,  and  to  devise  some  form  ^ 
faith  more  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  mind,  stimulated  to  inqoirj  hj 
observation  on  the  varied  phenomena  of  nature  and  providenoe,  and 
beginning  to  be  exercised  in  the  bewildering  subtleties  of  vion^ 
speculation.  In  the  religious  system  of  the  British  Druids,  there  are 
manifest  traces  of  both  these  forms.  This  will  account  for  the  truMy 
discrepant  representations  given  by  two  classes  of  wiitera,  who  have 
undertaken  to  de^^ict  that  ancient  faith,  one  describing  it  as  a  mean 
and  degrading  avvpet«.\\V\oT\>  ^Vv^V^^^V^a  ^^v^  over  the  mindi  rf  ^ 
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multitade  by  those  fables  and  portents,  the  mixed  ofi&pring  of  terror 
and  canning,  wherewith  priestcraft  has  been  wont  in  all  ages  to 
practise  on  the  credulity  of  the  Tulgar ;  while  others  have  discovered  in 
it  a  severe  and  sublime  theism,  embodying  all  the  principles  of  the 
patriarchal  faitb,  in  aU  but  their  primitive  purity  and  entireness. 

The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a 
reHgio  ewilu  and  a  religio  phUosaphica, — that  the  elements  of  both  the 
fomu  delineated  did  actually  exist  among  them,  though  greatly 
exaggerated  in  either  direction  by  the  advocates  of  the  respective 
theories  to  which  we  have  adverted.  Of  their  mythological  system  we 
attempted  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  in  our  last  number.  But 
Tealiges  of  a  purer  and  loftier  theology  abound  in  those  fragments  of 
ancient  Welsh  literature,  to  which  we  have  already  so  often  referred, 
together  with  allusions  to  that  sacred  discipline,  by  which  the  Druids 
prepared  their  disciples  for  admission  into  this  inner  sanctuary  of  their 
Crith. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  with 
accuracy  and  precision,  what  really  were  the  primitive  principles  of 
that  esoteric  doctrine,  which  they  taught  to  the  initiated.  These  in- 
atmctions  were  always  oraUy  delivered,  and,  like  all  teachers  of  an  occult 
theology,  they  guarded  the  secresy  of  their  tenets  by  many  imposing 
and  elaborate  ceremonies  fraught  with  mystery  and  terror.  "They 
teach  them,"  says  Caesar,  "  to  commit  to  memory  a  large  number  of 
Teraes,  so  that  some  remain  under  their  discipline  for  twenty  years. 
Not  is  it  deemed  lawful  to  commit  those  things  to  writing,  while  on 
all  other  matters,  both  of  a  public  and  private  nature,  they  use  the  Greek 
letters.  This  custom,  it  seems  to  me,  they  have  established  for  two 
reasons;  because  they  would  not  have  their  secrets  divulged,  and 
becanae  they  would  not  have  those  whom  they  taught,  depend  upon 
written  documents  and  neglect  the  exercise  of  their  memory."  *  So  also 
Pomponius  Mela  remarks,  "  Docent  multa  nobilissimos  gentis  clam  et 
diu  Ticenis  armis  in  specu  aut  in  abditis  saltibus.f  They  teach  many 
thing^s  to  the  chief  nobility  of  the  nation,  privately  and  for  a  long  time 
— ^for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  in  a  cave,  or  in  inaccessible  forests." 
And  Lucan  describes  them,  as  haunting  **  neniora  alta,  remotis  incoHtis 
Ificia."^  With  this  testimony  accords  that  of  the  native  records,  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  they  represent  the  teachers  of  the  Bardo- 
Druidic  creed,  as  extremely  anxious  for  publicity,  and  constrained  to 
aecresy  only  by  a  regard  to  the  public  weal.  There  seems  to  have  been 
indeed  a  system  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  which  they  taught 
to  the  nation  at  large,  and  with  studious  desire  for  the  general  currency 
and  practical  prevalence  of  the  maxims  in  which  it  was  embodied,  for 

*  De  BdL  GalL  lib.  vL  e.  14.         f  Ub.  ilL  c  2.  %  PbaruL  lib.  U  4&a. 
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which  purpose  great   popular  conventions   were   held,  to  which  tb 
whole  country  was  summoned  by  the  blowing   of  a  horn,  u  it  k 
expressed  in  the  laws  of  Dyvnwal  Moelmud,   «' for  maintaining,  pre- 
serving,  and  giving  sound  instruction  in  religion,  science,  and  morality. 
And  in  the  great  Bardic  sessions,  called  Euteddfodau^  which  are  rtill 
occasionally  convened,  the  entire  publicity  of  their  transactions  is  nude 
matter  of  somewhat  ostentatious  boast.     The  form  of  announcement 
or  proclamation  for  such  meeting — which  is  supposed  to  be  of  gittt 
antiquity — is  usually  headed  by  the  chief  maxim,   "  Truth  sgainit  the 
world,"  and  ends  with  the  declaration,  that  the  session  will  be  held 
*"  in  the  face  of  the  Sun,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  light."     In  sccordMce 
with  this,  we  are  told,  in  the  Institutional  Triads,  that  "  the  three 
attributes  or  congenial  duties  of  the  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  are,  f» 
tmtmtfeMt  truth  and  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  it,  to  perpetuate  the  pniie 
of  all  that  is  good  and  excellent,  and  to  make  peace  prevail  over  diwrier 
and  violence.  '     To  this,  however,  are  added  "  the  three  necesstry,  bat 
rriuctaMt  duties  of  the  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  ;  secresy/or  the  9»k 
^peace  and  pmdlic  good,  invective  lamentation  required  by  justice,  uA 
the  unsheathing  of  the  sword  against  lawlessness  and  depredation. 

if  it  were  the  case,  then,  that  the  Druids  forbade  their  disdpleito 
ndace  their  mystic  instructions  to  writing,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  have 
tlwy  been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us,  after  the  Druidic  ittceei- 
SMA  had  ceased,  and  that  art  of  oral  tradition  had  been  discontinued  bj 
which  they  were  formerly  delivered  and  perpetuated?     The  probabihty 
i»^  that»  when  the  cruel  policy  of  their  enemies  who  invaded  the  island, 
haa  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  Druidic  order,  their  few  remainfflg 
Aaeipie*^  to  save    from   utter   extinction    this   precious  esoteric  hat, 
vestured  «o  far  to  transgress  the  rule  of  secresy,  as  to  embody , in  langoagl 
a(iadi\Hi;^y  enijpmatical  and  obscure,  the  main  principles  of  the  ayite*. 
TW  tonu  in  which  some  of  their  old   Bardic  remains   now  appear, 
<cnw^y  ccuuteuanc^s  this  supposition.     Their  style,  both  of  thought 
aitol  exp«e««i<ai«  i»  so  abstruse  and  oracular,  that  no  two  of  their  modcit 
iMef|Nre<er«  decipher  their  writing  alike.      There  are  certain  pocmii 
«iif*tci*ily»  that  bear  the  name  of  Taliesin,  abounding  in  alloaionsto 
^*  aacfemi^xchoisis,  which  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  thfir 
^^•^^>Rf*  tnMM  which» — beyond  the  fact  that  he  describes,  in  his  own 
l^itwik.  thfr  varied  transmigrations  through  which  the  soul  might  pa«i 
"•**'*    *^   w^rhed    the   circle   of  felicity, — no  coherent  idea  can  be 
ipaWniil.   Tbe  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  adepts 
¥a  I**"  aiKtt!^uxt»e»  v>it  Welsh  literature,  after  quoting  a  passage  from  one 
^'  tWw  Kve«a«^  remarks^  with  a  candour  which  it  would  have  been 
iiw«v  W.^HumKv  U  c;her  Celtic  scholars  had  emulated, — "  With  regard 
%^  tWs<  >,s>e^  ;fc^  that  1  shall  say  for  myself  is,  that  if  this  was  the 
ikah^m.  xsa  "^^to^  \bift  \>raauik  were  wont  to  deliver  their  secret  prind- 
)|Imw  ^  "••^  "^^^^  >fcR««aaP5  isst  >^bfei&.  Vk^  Vs^tsssS.  "^s&vt  being  reduced  to 
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iting^  in  order  to  conceal  them  from  the  volgar ;  for  unless  the 
ulties  of  men  in  those  days  were  far  more  penetrating  than  they  are 
this  age,  they  might  have  •  given  them  the  widest  publicity,  without 
^S^r  of  any  one  finding  out  the  meaning.""^ 

I^ere  are,  however,  other  authorities  than  these,  from  which  the 
^logy  of  Druidism  may  be  learned.  These  consist  of  a  series  of 
L^ological  Triads,  far  more  simple  and  intelligible,  but  whose  real 
'Equity  it  is  very  difficult  satisfactorily  to  determine.  It  must  be 
■^tted,  that  the  men  who  have  usually  addicted  themselves  to  the 
^V  of  collecting  and  verifying  such  ancient  documents,  have  been  in 
i^eral  so  blinded  by  their  own  enthusiasm,  partly  antiquarian  and 
?^itly  national,  as  to  have  been  content  with  a  kind  and  a  degree  of 
^dence  as  to  their  authenticity,  which  would  have  satisfied  few  others, 
^  relation  to  matters  so  obscure  and  remote.  It  is  difficult,  for 
'Wance,  to  believe  that  the  writers  who  transcribed  and  delivered  the 
biads  from  which  we  are  about  to  quote, — though  admitting  that  they 
ierived  the  first  rudiments  of  their  doctrines  from  Druidic  record  or  tradi- 
ion, — did  not  enlarge  and  modify  them  to  some  extent,  by  the  know- 
sdge  which  they  may  have  acquired  at  a  later  age,  from  other  sources. 
^n  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  several  things  which  strongly 
orroborate  their  presumptive  antiquity.  Their  theology  bears  so 
enoine  an  impress  of  its  pagan  origin,  that  they  cannot  be  supposed 
>  have  borrowed  much  of  their  system  from  the  light  of  Christianity  ; 
hile  the  form  and  structure  of  the  Triads  perfectly  accord  with  what 
1  known  to  have  been  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  Druids. 
at  more  than  all,  perhaps,  may  we  rely  upon  the  fact,  that  the  few 
^ecimens  of  the  Druidic  teaching  which  have  been  recorded  by  the 
adent  classical  writers, — such  as  that  which  we  cited  in  a  former 
aper,  firom  Diogenes  Laertius, — are  still  found  in  substance  and 
Imost  in  form,  preserved  among  these  Triads.  Having  thus  put  our 
saders  in  possession  of  the  nature  of  our  materials,  we  proceed  to 
imiah  them  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Druidic  theology. 

The  Druids  divided  the  whole  of  existence  into  three  circles  or 
pheres. 

1 .  Cylch  y  Ceugant,  or  the  Circle  of  Space,  which  none  but  God  alone 
m  pervade,  the  one  supreme,  mysterious,  eternal  Existence — the  Author 
f  life  and  the  Universal  Governor,  who  pervades  all  things.  It  is  his 
pecial  prerogative  to  possess  endless  life,  without  the  necessity  or  desire 
f  change.  His  benevolence  is  so  great,  that  he  has  ordained  every 
leing  ultimately  to  attain  to  a  state  of  perfection  and  blessedneas. 
'  Thus  the  vortex  of  universal  warfare,  in  which  the  whole  creation  is 
QTolved,  contributes  to  forward  the  victim  of  its  rage  to  a  higher  state 
if -existence. " 

^  Hanes  Cymni,  p.  20, 
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2.  Cylch  yr  Abred,  or  the  Circle  of  Incboation^  which 
the  material  creation,  and  the  condition  or  state  of  humanity.  In  this, 
all  forma  of  existence  constantly  tend  to  farther  deyelopement  and 
progress.  The  soul  of  man,  passing  through  all  intermediate  raodei 
of  being  in  the  Circle  of  Inchoation,  attains  to  humanity,  and  itill 
continues  struggling  to  ascend  upward,  aided  by  the  Divine  power, 
until  he  emerges  into  the  Circle  of  Fehcity.'^  But  as  the  state  of 
humanity  is  one  of  probation,  and  man  possesses  liberty  of  cboMe, 
he  may  by  his  own  turpitude  be  doomed  to  £sll  back  again  and  re- 
traverse  the  whole  Circle  of  Inchoation,  the  soul  beiroming  after  destfa 
re-incarnate  in  that  form  of  corporeity  accordant  with  the.  propemitiei 
it  had  acquired  in  its  former  state  of  existence ;  but  after  every  retro- 
gression destined  still  to  ascend,  until  at  length  it  has  attained  the 
consummation  and  blessedness  of  its  being. f 

3.  Cylch  y  Gwynfyd,  or  the  Circle  of  Felicity.  Into  this  the  g;ood 
and  virtuous  arise  immediately  after  death;  while  others  who,  Vj 
reason  of  their  moral  impurities,  are  remitted  to  a  lower  state,  will 
ultimately,  after  however  long  a  period,  attain  to  the  same  station  d 
happiness.  There,  though  their  felicity  will  be  perfect,  their  form  d 
existence  will  not  be  stationary,  as  no  finite  being  can  endure  withoot 
change  the  tedium  of  eternity  ;  but  they  will  pass  through  a  series  d 
delightful  renovations,  ever  bearing  virith  them,  into  every  new  type  d 
existence,  their  consciousness  and  the  memory  of  their  former  states. 

Such  is  a  brief  epitome  of  their  doctrines.  But  that  ourreiden 
may  see  them  in  their  primitive  form,  we  subjoin  a  selection,  whidi  we 
have  made  and  classified  from  the  Theological  Triads,  and  which,  niAm 


*  It  U  not  a  little  amusing  to  find  the  "  theory  of  developement,"  brotckedwilkw 
much  parade  of  philosophy  and  scientific  learning  by  the  author  of  "  Veitigei  of  tk 
History  of  Creation/'  thus  really  substantially  the  same  as  that  taught  by  our  Btnlo* 
Druidic  ancestors.  How  far  the  author  may  be  pleased  to  find  his  own  hypotheaSf— 
announced  with  such  an  air  of  originality,  and  elaborated  with  so  much  ingenidty  aid 
care,  as  the  last  and  most  perfect  efflorescence  of  modern  phiIos<4>hical  jflnminrtkai 
— ^thus  anticipated  among  the  dogmas  of  an  ancient  and  obsolete  8apentitioii,we«iB 
not  undertake  to  determine. 

f  That  this  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  held  a  very  prominent  plaee  in 
Druidic  theology,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  one  particular  tenet,  which 
seems  to  have  struck  all  the  classical  vmters  as  constituting  the  most  marked  aad 
characteristic  feature  of  their  system.  Thus  Caesar  says,  "  In  primus  hoc  vohnt 
persuadere,  non  interire  animas,  sed  ab  aliis  post  mortem  trmnsire  ad  aUos."  ^ 
BeU.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  c.  14.    So  also  Lucan,  in  addressing  the  Dmids,  saya, — 

<<  Vobis  auctoribus  mnbre 
Non  tacitas  Erebi  sedes,  Ditisque  profundi 
Palhda  regna  petunt :  regit  idem  spiritus  artui 
OTbe  alio ;  longe  (canitis  si  cognita)  vite 
Mon  medMb  «%\..^^— ^>&KV^.\ii(^  v  <S^^  kc. 
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we  are  greatlj  misled  by  onr  own  partialities,  will  be  admitted  to  be 
Tery  remarkfU>le  prodoctions,  betok^ing  extraordinary  depth  of  medi- 
tation and  subtlety  of  thought,  for  an  age  and  a  people  so  immature 
and  remote. 

"  There  are  three  circles  (or  states)  of  existence :  the  circle  of  infinity, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  God,  of  living  or  dead,  and  none  but  God 
ean  traverse  it ;  the  circle  of  inchoation,  where  all  things  are  by  nature 
derived  from  death, — this  circle  has  been  traversed  by  man  ;  and  the 
circle  of  felicity,  where  all  things  spring  from  life :  this,  man  shall 
taverae  in  heaven." 

**  There  are  three  primeval  unities,  and  more  than  one  of  each  cannot 
eziat :  one  Grod ;  one  truth ;  and  one  point  of  liberty,  and  this  is  where 
iU  oppoaites  equiponderate." 

"  God  consists  necessarily  of  three  things :  the  greatest  of  life,  the 
greatest  of  knowledge,  and  the  greatest  of  power ;  and  of  what  is  the 
greatest,  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  of  anything." 

**  Three  things  none  but  God  can  do :  to  endure  the  eternities  of  the 
circle  of  infinity ;  to  participate  of  every  state  of  existence  without 
changing ;  and  to  reform  and  renovate  everything  without  causing  the 
loaa  of  it." 

"  In  three  things  man  unavoidably  differs  from  God :  man  is  finite, 
God  is  infinite;  man  had  a  beginning,  which  God  could  not  have; 
man  not  being  able  to  endure  eternity,  must  have  in  the  circle  of 
felicity  a  rotatory  change  of  his  mode  of  existence ;  God  is  under  no 
■nch  necessity,  being  able  to  endure  all  things,  and  that  consistent  with 
felicity." 

"  The  three  regulations  of  God  towards  giving  existence  to  every- 
thing: to  annihilate  the  power  of  evil ;  to  assert  all  that  is  good ;  and 
to  make  discrimination  manifest,  that  it  might  be  known  what  should 
and  what  should  not  be." 

"Three  causes  produced  animate  beings:  Divine  love  possessed  of 
perfect  knowledge ;  Divine  wisdom  knowing  all  possible  means ;  and 
Divine  power  possessed  by  the  joint  will  of  Divine  love  and  wisdom." 

"  Animated  beings  have  three  states  of  existence  :  that  of  inchoation 
in  the  great  deep,  (or  lowest  point  of  existence ;)  that  of  liberty  in  the 
atate  of  humanity ;  and  that  of  love,  which  is  felicity  in  heaven." 

**  Three  things  cannot  but  exist  towards  all  animated  beings  from  the 
nature  of  Divine  justice :  co-sufferance  in  the  circle  of  inchoation, 
because  without  that  none  could  attain  the  perfect  knowledge  of  any- 
thing ;  co-participation  in  the  Divine  love ;  and  co-ultimity  fh)m  the 
nature  of  God's  power  and  its  attributes  of  justice  and  mercy." 

"There  are  three  necessary  incidents  of  humanity:  to  suffer,  to 
change,  and  to  choose ;  and  man,  having  the  power  to  choose,  it  is 
impossible  before  occurrence  to  foresee  what  his  suffiering  and  changes 
will  be." 
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''  For  three  things  most  man  anavoidahly  fall  into  the  circle  of  incho- 
ation,  though  he  has  in  everything  else  attached  himself  to  good :  pride, 
for  which  he  falls  down  to  the  utmost  of  the  great  deep ;  falsehood, 
(untruth,)  to  a  state  corresponding  with  his  turpitude ;  and  cnielty, 
into  a  corresponding  state  of  brutal  malignity,  whence,  as  at  first,  he 
returns  to  the  state  of  humanity." 

*'  The  three  restorations  of  the  circle  of  felicity  :  restoration  of  orighud 
genius  and  character  ;  restoration  of  all  that  was  primevally  belofed ; 
and  the  restoration  of  remembrance  from  the  origin  of  aU  things." 

"  The  three  excellences  of  changing  mode  of  existence  in  the  cirde  of 
felicity  :  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  beautiful  yaiiety ;  and  repose  from 
not  being  able  to  endure  uniform  infinity  and  unintermpted  eternity.'* 

'*  Three  things  dwindle  away  continually  :  the  dark,  the  false,  and 
the  dead." 

*'  Three  things  become  more  and  more  enfeebled  daily,  there  being  i 
majority  of  desires  in  opposition  to  them :  hatred,  injustice,  and 
ignorance." 

"  Three  things  increase  continually :  fire  or  light ;  understanding  or 
truth ;  soul  or  life ;  these  will  prevail  over  everything  else,  and  then 
the  state  of  inchoation  will  cease." 

The  following  is  a  selection  from  the  Moral  Triads,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  practical  apphcation  of  their  theological  teaching. 

'*  The  three  primary  principles  of  wisdom :  obedience  to  the  laws  d 
God ;  concern  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  ;  and  sufiering  with  fortitade 
all  the  accidents  of  life." 

'*  Three  things  well  understood  will  give  peace  :  the  tendencies  of 
nature,  the  claims  of  justice,  and  the  voice  of  truth." 

"  There  are  three  things,  and  God  will  not  love  him  that  loves  to  look 
at  them  :  fighting,  a  monster,  and  the  pomposity  of  pride." 

**  Three  things  produce  wisdom  :  truth,  consideration,  and  sufiering.* 

"  The  three  great  ends  of  knowledge :  duty,  utility,  and  deconun." 

**  There  are  three  men  that  all  ought  to  look  upon  with  afiection :  be 
that  with  afiection  looks  at  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  that  is  delighted  with 
rational  works  of  art ;  and  that  looks  lovingly  on  little  infants." 

"  Three  men  will  not  love  their  country :  he  that  loves  luxarioni 
food,  he  that  loves  riches,  and  he  that  loves  ease." 

"  The  three  laughs  of  a  fool :  at  the  good,  at  the  bad,  and  at  what  be 
knows  not  what." 

"  Three  things  corrupt  the  world  :  pride,  superfluity,  and  indo- 
lence." * 


*  WiUiams'  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  the  Cymry.  E.  Williams'  VoemM.  Bud- 
ism  by  Owen,  prefixed  to  "  The  Heroic  Elegies  of  Llywarch  Hn."  James'  TttnK^ 
Religion  of  Britain.    Davies'  Mythology. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE  PAPERS. 

No.  V. 

On  the  Importance  of  drawing  into  the  Ministry  pious  and  devoted 
Toung  Men,  from  our  more  educated  and  wealthy  families.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  B.J). 

It  is  suggested,  that  two  opinions  or  impressions  may  be  found 
extensively  prevailing  among  the  members  of  Congregational  churches 
and  the  adherents  to  Congregational  principles,  touching  the  entrance 
of  candidates,  selected  firom  affluent  and  elevated  families,  into  the 
Congregational  ministry.  1 .  That  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  however 
desirable ;  that  it  lies  not  within  any  hopeful  contingence, — any 
advised,  reasonable  probability.  2.  That  it  is  not  desirable,  however 
it  may  be  expected ;  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  ;  that  it  could  not 
subsist  with  the  true  working  of  our  organisation,  nor  with  the  healthy 
spirit  of  our  system. 

It  is  suggested,  that,  before  the  question  be  argued,  the  case, — ^that 
which  is  thus  assumed, — what  may  be  called  the  premiss, — must  be 
properly  stated,  or  every  conclusion  will  fall  wide  of  the  truth  we 


It  is  suggested,  that  any  form  of  placing  such  inquiry  before  us. 
What  would  be  the  influence  of  young  men  of  a  higher  social  status, 
if  they  entered  our  pastoracy,  upon  the  well-being  of  religion  and  its 
New  Testament  order? — involves  an  assumption  which  needs  to  be 
proved,  or  which  ought  to  be  limited. 

It  is  suggested,  that  many  candidates  of  secular  respectability  have 
not  been  wanting  during  the  two  hundred  years  in  which  we  can  more 
clearly  trace  the  profession  and  action  of  our  distinguishing  views. 
Those  who  could  command  the  highest  educational  means,  who  could 
have  won  the  richest  prizes  and  distinctions  of  this  passing  world, 
have  cheerfully  abided  by  our  type  and  caUing,  even  when  the  lot  was 
to  be  chosen  not  of  disadvantages  but  of  perils.  The  same  proportion 
may  still  exist. 

It  is  suggested,  that  the  estimate  must  be  relative.  It  can  only  be 
decided  on  comparative  grounds.  What  is  the  style  of  rank,  or  the 
standard  of  opulence,  among  us  ?  We  can  conceive,  for  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  evidence,  of  far  greater  things. 

It  is  suggested,  that  a  light  reflected  from  other  communities  and 
administrations  may  serve  to  guide  us  in  this  adjustment.  We  might 
aiky  What  is  the  ratio  of  poorer  or  richer,  of  more  privileged  or  more 
llomble,  aspirants  to  the  sacred  office  in  the  Estabhshed  Church  of  this 
country? — bearing  always  in  recollection,  the  andia^Mtftd  iasX  fsl^i^Ddt 
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numbers,  the  wealth,  and  the  aristocracy,  of  that  charch  when  set 
against  our  lowly  side. 

It  is  suggested,  that  with  these  precautions  and  qualificationa,  the 
moot-point  may  now  be  discussed. 

It  is  suggested,  that  the  course  of  the  objections  ought  to  be  the 
course  of  the  argument.  This  will  be  pertinent,  equitable,  and 
courageously  antagonistic. 

Is  the  accession  of  the  more  early  instntcted,  the  mare  bounti/kUjf 
provided f  youth  of  our  churches  to  the  Christian  ministry  among  us  to 
he  expected? 

It  is  suggested,  that  though  there  be  sacrifices  which  these  yoimg 
men  must  endure,  all  of  these  are  not  placed  beyond  certain  cnratiTf 
influences ;  some  may  be  only  incidental,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
shall  shortly  cease.  Others  are  essential,  but  then  they  are  foonded 
on  principles  which  we  deem  whoUy  excellent. 

They  who  live  at  ease,  though  our  more  favoured  members  an 
generally  producers  still,  are  disposed  to  settle  their  sons  in  the 
avocations  which  are  more  lettered  and  more  esteemed,  to  which  pre* 
ferment  is  attached,  and  by  which  honour  can  be  accumulated, — which 
are  commonly  known  as  professions. 

It  is  suggested,  that  the  Congregational  ministry,  though  most  pro- 
perly alienated  from  trade,  though  an  appointment  held  apart  from  die 
businesses  of  life,  is  in  no  sense  a  profession.  To  be  true  to  oor 
great  tenets,  we  should  neither  seek  nor  accept  any  professional  benefit 
from  our  ministry.  If  the  courtesy  of  society  ofler  us  respect  and 
concede  us  deference,  we  should  not  lay  it  to  the  account  of  a  spiritual 
function.  Should  it  be  felt  that  our  character  deserves  it,  or  €fas 
influence  challenges  it, — we  may  be  content.  No  exemption  from  civil 
duty,  no  remission  of  civil  impost,  should  we  crave  or  boast,  just 
because  the  equalities  of  social  men  or  citizens  are  so  far  disturbed, 
every  such  exemption  leaving  to  others  more  to  do,  namely,  our  part, 
— and  every  such  remission  leaving  to  others  more  to  pay,  namely,  oor 
share. 

It  is  suggested,  that  the  ministers  of  our  creed  and  discipline  do  not 
of  themselves  constitute  an  order.  They  are  not  a  corporation,  nor 
can  they  be  incorporated.  Though  they  are  "  workers  together,'*  and 
may  well  cherish  the  bonds  of  a  special  fraternisation,  they  want  not, 
nor  could  they  admit  any  act  of  society,  or  of  the  state,  which  would 
so  recognise  them.  They  only  claim  the  rights  which  are  dae  to  all 
other  citizens.  Any  special  consideration,  or  enrolment  in  any  special 
caste  or  fellowship,  they  regard  not  only  as  an  injustice  to  others,  but 
a  false  position  for  themselves. 

It  is  suggested,  that  these  two  facts, — the  obliteration  of  the  pro- 
fessional character,  and  the  absence  of  a  corporate  order,  from  oor 
ministry, — will  be  found  to  present  the  chief  points  of  dislike  tbat  bmj 
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taken  to  it,  by  young  men  of  superior  standing  and  property.  They 
ow  that  by  conforming  to  the  Established  Church,  and  by  entering 
ministry,  they  will  find  themselres  in  a  profession  which  gives  pre- 
lence  and  estimation,  which  invests  them  vrith  a  title  that  opens 
nry  access  to  station  and  influence,  which  may  carry  them  beyond 
s  dacal  coronet  in  their  career  of  promotion.  They  know  that 
Dceforth  they  are  attached  to  an  association  far  more  powerful,  com- 
et,  and  endowed,  than  the  ordinary  classifications  of  social  man: 
it  it  has  its  own  spirit  and  self-bias :  that  it  rests  upon  its  own  self- 
ding  interests  and  rights.  Here  would  be  found  the  principal 
arifices,  the  immense  foregoing  forfeiture  of  worldly  respectability. 
It  is  suggested,  that  the  indisposition  to  join  our  ministry  would 
t  BO  commonly  be  of  a  grosser  covetousness.  Some  who  embrace 
B  conditions  of  the  hierarchy  are  splendidly  beneficed ;  yet  there  are 
my  who  have  sought  no  gain.  The  advowson  yields  them  an  in- 
mpetent  return  for  its  purchase.  There  are  nobles  who  hold  but 
trimonial  livings.  Curacies  of  the  meanest  income  are  in  request. 
the  postulant  for  the  ministry  coveted  silver,  and  gold,  and  apparel, 
might  occasionally  secure  a  larger  share  in  withdrawing  from  the 
filamentary  church  than  in  adhering  to  it ;  but  to  a  youthful  mind, 
ite  and  ambitious,  it  must  bring  no  light  self-denial,  to  be  cut  off 
MD  liberal  profession  and  corporate  rank. 

It  is  suggested,  that  these  tests  may  most  fitly  prove  the  spiritual 
en  we  want.     If  they  cannot  withstand  these  temptations,  if  these 
>  abandonments  to  which  they  cannot  consent,  they  are  not  adapted 
OB.     We  need  not  judge  them.     If  their  conscience  approve  of  a 
olessional  and  corporate  ministry,  they  will  not  surely  come  to  us, 
BODg  whom  they  can  never  find  it ;  if  their  conscience  disapprove, 
id  yet  they  court  it,  we  may  rejoice  to  have  escaped  so  inconsistent 
i  alliance.     We  shall  never  hail  them  who  do  not  look  for  sacrifices 
Bong  us,  and  who  are  not  prepared  to  make  them. 
It  is  suggested,  that  though  there  is  much  to  deter  such  a  class  of 
gvons,  yet  that,  beit^  spiritual^  they  will  own  to  many  inducements. 
The  joy  of  escape  from  all  mental  reservation  will  be  theirs.     To 
reraricate  with  words  which  we  have  sworn  to  understand  and  teach 
i  their  proper  and  obvious  meaning,  in  the  meaning  with  which  all 
lio  hear  them  accept  them, — to  construct  a  theory,  which  is  felt  and 
lowed  to  be  unpractical,  for  their  explanation  and  warrant, — to  take 
ne  or  other  of  two  opposite  exponents,  and  to  bend  it  as  the  wish 
lay  be, — is  a  heavy  yoke.     It  has  been  wreathed  upon  the  neck  of 
lany.     Our  opinions  are  not  loose.     Denominationally  they  are  fixed. 
»at  we  know  not  the  ^'jurare  in  verba,"     Every  man  utters  his  con- 
ictions  in  his  own  words.     This  is  a  privilege  which  we  can  scarcely 
ppreeiate :  he  who,  day  by  day,  must  justify  to  himself  the  use  of 
ingDflge  and  the  course  of  conduct  which  approach.  iVie  dQ\]\!\^\si\&!^»^ 
M.  8.  VOX',  /jr.  5  B 
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and  the  collusi?e,  can  alone,  by  the  oontraat,  truly  estimate  what  mint 
be  the  gladness  of  a  clear  spirit  and  a  single  heart. 

It  will  be  scarcely  an  inferior  satisfaction  to  minister  to  a  peopk 
who  will  sustain  all  evangelic  statement  and  holy  fidthfiilDeas.  Wt 
may  often  suspect  our  legitimate  motive.  Are  we  precise  in  our  «• 
position  of  doctrine,  earnest  in  our  rebuke  of  sin  ?  Are  we  seardung 
in  our  appeal  ?  This  is  what  our  people  desire.  We  may  give  iato  it 
as  pleasing  man.  It  may  be  a  snare  and  art  of  popularity.  Bat  tbm 
are  they  who  have  been  surrounded  with  different  temptstiom. 
Worldly  neighbours,  ecclesiastical  governors,  have  wondered,  sneered, 
and  interdicted.  What  a  new  atmosphere  of  liberty  would  it  lisfe 
been  to  have  stood  in  our  pulpit,  to  have  received  the  response  whidi 
our  fullest  enlargements  of  truth  and  seal  commonly  awaken ! 

Though  our  ministry  be  supposed  to  he  under  many  reatrictioni  fnm 
the  popular  elements  of  our  system,  we  would  assure  them  who,  fnm 
their  gentle  condition,  might  most  dislike  the  scriptural  rule,  *'Cqb* 
sider  one  another," — who  might  most  shrink  from  the  poiaUe 
collision  of  such  a  pure  democracy, — that  the  actual  liberty  irfueh 
they  can  otherwise  verify,  vrill  be  greatly  shorn  in  comparisoa  witk 
this.  The  nobleman's  pew,  the  rector^s  brow,  the  prelate's  Dkuijaii 
ear,  are  discouragements  to  liberty  with  which  no  coarse  remark,  so 
blunt  behaviour,  of  our  poorest  of  "  the  Lord's  freemen,"  could  bt 
brought  into  rivalry.     Malapert  conceit  may  be  easily  set  down. 

To  doubt  that  young  men  will  desire  our  ministry,  young  mea  d 
consideration  and  family,  seems  a  discrediting  of  our  principles,  sad  t» 
breathe  a  despair  of  their  victory.  We  believe  them  to  be  the  rtki 
and  safeguards  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  We  contend  that  tkrj 
must  never  be  altered  to  suit  any  state  of  civil  society.  We  dieeHvBf 
and  solemnly  confide  in  them  and  their  ultimate  universality.  We  at 
assured  that  the  theory  of  raising  religion  by  its  artificial  digailic^ 
placing  the  mitred  heads  of  its  ministers  in  courts  and  pariiamratofa 
the  purpose  of  recommending  it,  is  whoUy  baseless  and  wrong,  ^het 
the  rich  among  the  people  shall  entreat  the  favour  of  Him  who  is  Hcsd 
over  all  to  his  church,  they  will  not  be  wanting  in  perfect  k>jaltjto 
him  and  in  ready  acceptance  of  his  service. 

We  think,  also,  that  the  amount  of  mind  and  of  religious  infona' 
ation  to  be  found  among  our  churches,  will  prove  to  them  who  hxft  i 
larger  command  of  general  advantages,  literary  as  well  as  commos,  i 
very  powerful  lure.  None  but  the  pious  episcopalian  clergyman  cib 
understand  the  distance  between  himself  and  a  parochial  congregstidB. 
There  are  few  common  grounds,  there  is  scarcely  sympathy.  CoaU 
he  come  at  once  into  one  of  our  communities ! — could  he  hesr  ov 
people  converse  with  the  Bible  in  their  hand  I^-could  he  hesr  thea 
pray ! — ^wliat  pVeaawi^  ^o\M  he  find  in  dwelling  among  a  ocMigRgiM 
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which  could  spiritoally  discern  him,  valae  him,  undentand  him,  sustain 
him! 

The  very  character  of  our  stipend,  though  viewed  by  them  of  whom 
we  speak  with  special  grudge,  will  be  seen  as  falling  under  the  express 
letter  of  New  Testament  law.  In  the  comfort  of  its  working,  it  will 
iarely  be  fband  equal  to  any  satisfaction  that  can  be  felt  in  compulsory 
assessments.  It  is  now  felt  by  those  who  look  truly  at  the  matter, 
that  no  support  can  be  so  honourable,  can  be  so  pleasantly  agreeable, 
to  a  delicate  mind,  as  the  free-will  levy  of  esteem  and  confidence. 
**  The  Lord  hath  ordained  it :"  it  is  therefore  as  fit  as  it  is  binding. 

If  we  might  venture  to  name  another  ground  of  expectation,  (though 
as  it  rests  upon  what  we  have  yet  to  prove, — the  desirableness  of  this 
ffcnt, — it  has  in  the  present  argument  no  logical  place,)  it  would  be 
this;  that  the  growing  state  of  our  denomination  requires  this  ad- 
dition. He  who  "  called  the  righteous  man  from  the  east,"  He  whose 
^iver  is  full  of  arrows,  will  not  withhold  from  us  "the  polished"  at 
Oar  need.  Proper  instruments  always  have  been  prepared,  and  at  the 
light  conjunctures  always  may  be  expected.  He  who  giveth  pastors 
after  his  heart,  to  feed  his  people  with  knowledge  and  understanding, 
will  bestow  their  qualifications  and  prepare  their  way. 

The  harsh  measures  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  now  prevailing  in  the 
Bstablished  Church,  the  teasing  interferences  with  conscience,  the 
magnifying  of  little  things,  until,  as  impositions,  they  have  become  the 
more  grievous  for  being  Uttle,  may  lead  some,  whose  bias  might  be 
other,  to  seek  quiet  and  refuge,  unhampered  labour  and  unharassed 
peace,  in  our  secession.  It  may  be  a  Pella,  whither  many  may  fiy  from 
a  Jerusalem  in  bondage  with  her  children.  Patience  has  long  been 
tried,  indignation  long  stifled,  self-conquest  has  ceased  to  be  virtuous, 
aa  aelf-vindication  would  cease  to  be  schismatic. 

No  little  favour  may  be  shown  to  us,  as  our  principles  are  under- 
stood, and  are  partially  adopted  by  other  bodies, — no  small  preference 
may  he  indicated, — the  very  tide  may  be  with  us,  when  it  shall  be 
known  that  these  principles  are  not  new,  struck  out  in  the  heats  of 
controversy  and  revolution,  but  those  which  we  have  retained  for  ages, 

equivocally  and  nnblenchingly,  to  which  has  been  added  the  wit- 
ing  consistency  of  the  confessor's  exile,  and  the  martyr's  crown. 
It  may  be  soon  thought  that  there  is  no  opprobrium  in  taking  part 
with  us. 

Every  advance  of  public  opinion  must  be  favourable  to  our  principles. 
Iliey  have  no  stay  nor  stand  in  fading  tyrannies  and  superstitions. 
lliey  hold  necessary  alliance  with  the  progressions  of  society  in  inform- 
ation and  liberty.  Other  systems  may  be  left  behind  ;  ours  cannot  be 
canried  forward  to  a  blaze  of  knowledge  too  bright,  or  to  a  pitch  of 
Hberty  too  popular  I 
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It  is  now  suggested^  that  what  may  he  reasonabfy  expected^  tkadiht 
OB  heartily  desired :  an  increase  firom  the  more  wealthy  hooseholdii  to 
oar  ministry  we  believe  would  be  a  goojd. 

It  is  suggested,  that  in  this  argument,  the  whole  question  is  one  of 
expediency.  We  have  to  deal  with  those  whom  we  can  find.  Bat  we 
must  seek  the  best  qualified.  We  must  pray  the  Lord  of  the  htrrcit 
for  such  reapers.  All  whom  He  sends,  only  those  whom  he  sends,  into 
the  field  roust  we  acknowledge.  They  who  are  apt  to  teach,  mci 
given  to  reading,  men  capable  of  thought,  men  girded  for  action,  are 
required,  and  we  intercede  that  they  may  receive  this  dcsignatioE. 

It  is  suggested,  that  poverty  implies  no  necessary  disqoaUficatioB. 
The  highest  posts  in  science  and  art  are  frequently  occupied  by  Mi 
who  have  risen  to  them  by  the  force  of  their  own  genius.  Ifany  of  cor 
best  preachers  and  ripest  scholars  have  enjoyed  no  advmtitioai 
privileges.  They  have  wrought  their  rugged  path,  and  have  adueiti 
their  fame. 

It  is  suggested,  that  these  premises  involve  no  disparag^meDt  of 
poverty.  No  preference  is  given  to  wealth  over  it  as  a  conditioo.  Ki 
wish  is  supposed  to  exclude  any  just  pretensions  firom  the  himUeit 
quarter,  fiut  if  both  parties  be  equally  eligible,  then  may  a  choioeb 
made  between  them  ?  May  there  be,  eateris  parUms^  a  singliog  out  d 
either  ?     Would  there  be  advantage  in  accepting  the  richer! 

It  is  suggested,  that  the  excess  of  well-furnished  candidate!  kv 
never  been  known  among  us,  so  that  a  circumstantial  discrimintboi 
should  be  needed. 

It  is  suggested,  that  the  utmost  wish  to  be  entertained  in  tkii 
matter,  is  a  learned  and  holy  ministry  representing  each  oonstitiat 
class  of  our  churches  ;  the  rich  ae  well  as  the  poor. 

It  is  suggested,  that  it  will  be  better  while  we  encourage  the  lidi, 
being  duly  qualified,  to  show  what  would  be  the  advantages  of  n 
obtaining  their  services,  without  any  reflection  upon,  without  ny 
reference  to,  any  other  class.  All  are  welcome  on  their  own  levenl 
grounds. 

It  is  suggested,  that  there  is  nothing  scornful  in  meeting  and  reait- 
ing  the  claims  of  poverty  when  they  are  pressed  as  paramoont.  Yet 
it  has  been  averred  that  ministers  of  this  origin  are  to  be  desired  BOrt. 
This  we  must  deny.  The  arrogancy  is  now  in  such  an  averment.  Tfe 
spirit  is  expressed,  which,  on  either  side,  is  wrong ;  but  it  ii  now 
expressed  on  the  side  where  it  is  unnatural  and  unredeemed. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  if  any  boast  of  the  apostolic  minisuy 
as  poor  and  illiterate, — as  a  *'  calling,"  by  the  foolish  things  and  the 
weak  things  of  the  earth, — that  was  done  in  an  age  of  mincolov 
endowments,  and  was  designed  to  prove,  to  the  sense  of  the  vioiR 
that  what  liad  receW^d.  no  Vl^V^  q€  man,  and  was  only  opposed  by  kni* 
must  be  Divine.    ^mV  ^to^Vwsv^^Xmk^^  l«^^^vxA\»&a^«i  have 
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Did  it  pleaie  Qod  to  give  us  the  education  of  PentecoBt,  little  should 
we  teek  what  we  were,  or  what  we  were  not,  what  we  knew,  or  what 
ve  knew  noty  before ! 

Let  aa  not  hide  from  ourselves  the  advantages  which  would  arise 
bom  the  adhesion  of  such  a  description  of  students. 

It  ia  aoggeited,  that  it  is  an  unworthy  consideration  to  dwell  upon 
their  ability  to  bear  their  own  charges.  The  mixed  system,  in  which 
lome  anpport  themselves  and  others  are  on  the  foundation,  is  certainly 
DOt  the  best.  We  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  any  should  be  so 
nanked  aa  to  be,  if  not  beneficiaries,  certainly  not  debtors.  The  best 
rule  may  be, — ^we  think  that  it  is, — that  all  should  contribute  some- 
what of  their  cost,  and  that  all  should  contribute  alike.  In  the  one 
sase,  the  contingent  would  be  personal,  still  involving  grateful  depend- 
mce  upon  family, — in  the  other,  it  would  be  raised  by  the  church, 
nTolTing  a  grateful  dependence  no  less  honourable. 

It  ia  suggested,  that  such  young  men,  having  enjoyed  early  culture, 
would  be  exempted  from  that  which  is  characteristic  of  a  deferred 
Khication.  This  tardy  beginning  almost  invariably  confesses  itself. 
[t  18  the  O^ifutBta  of  which  the  ancient  critics  spoke.  Like  the  dark 
vein  of  the  finest  sculpture,  it  constantly  re-appears,  and  gives  a 
nniater  expression  to  the  whole.  It  is  all  but  impossible  to  conceal 
the  early  neglect.  Instead  of  the  "  callida  junctura,^*  there  is  the 
iwkward  seam  and  edge.  Scholars  from  the  hornbook,  from  the  youth 
up,  ab  ovo,  though  they  may  be  less  meritorious  than  those  who  have 
broken  away  from  long  trade  and  ignorance,  still  are  better  scholars. 

It  is  suggested,  that  the  knowledge  of  good  manners, — the  subdued 
wperities,  the  refined  elegances,  of  life,  cannot  be  quite  indifferent. 
Courtesy,  being  a  Christian  duty,  must  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
Christian  ;  it  must  consist  in  a  sentiment  of  the  mind.  An  outward 
polish  cannot  supply  its  place.  But  there  is  a  propriety,  an  ease, 
which  are  very  pleasing :  and  from  an  early  acquaintance  with  good 
society  and  its  habits,  only  can  they  originate. 

It  is  su^;e8ted,  that  the  motive  in  this  predicament,  will  be  more 
eonvincing  by  being  more  necessarily  and  obviously  sincere.  With  the 
atmost  kindness,  it  may  be  affirmed  what  the  honourable  parties  would 
be  the  last  to  suppress, — that  some  of  our  ministers,  by  that  ministry, 
have  risen  greatly  in  the  social  scale.  They  have  nobly  proved  that 
they  were  uncorrupted,  incorruptible !  The  same  talents  would  have 
raised  them  higher,  it  is  true,  had  they  entered  another  vocation  :  but 
it  was  the  ministry  which  unlocked  those  talents.  Nor  is  it  ungra- 
dons  to  remark,  that  the  ministry,  as  the  key  of  those  talents,  was 
more  accessible  by  poverty  than  would  have  been  medicine  or  law. 
Omelly,  truculently,  unjust  would  be  the  crimination  of  motive  in  the 
neophyte,  who,  until  he  sate  at  our  college-board,  had  not  sufficiency 
of  br^.     The  argument,  however,  is  not  weakened  Vii  ^a.^frax  ^1  ^v^ 
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more  obvious  uprightness  of  those  who  in  secular  comforts  sink,  ind 
in  civil  pretensions  sacrifice  all.  The  demonstration  of  high  motife  is 
ever  a  check  upon  the  selfishness  of  our  nature,  shaming  and  reboking 
it, — and  the  example  is  a  blessing  to  our  world. 

It  is  suggested  that,  in  any  comparative  view  of  the  homihty  of  the 
two  classes  thus  supposed,  the  palm  of  that  grace  may,  even  genenlly, 
be  granted  to  the  young  men  of  early  discipline  and  worldly  fortune. 
If  we  appeal  to  academic  recollections,  they  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
diet,  and  with  the  obligations  necessarily  and  most  properly  meniil^ 
were  not  of  this  class.  If  we  appeal  to  the  settlements  of  the  yonof 
men  around  us,  the  vain  and  the  restless  are  not  of  this  class.  Hov 
have  the  members  of  influential  families,  when  trained  to  our  miniitiyi 
been  the  most  cheerful  amidst  every  collegiate  rigour — been  the  moit 
ready  to  accept  the  retired  sphere  of  labour — been  the  most  diffideat 
and  condescending  among  the  poor  of  the  flock, — ^while  circiimitiiiee 
and  tact  have  lent  to  their  whole  bearing  a  native  attraction  and  ai 
unafiected  grace ! 

It  is  suggested,  that  such  candidates  will  prove  eventually  &r  mon 
studious  than  most  of  their  less  favoured  compeers.  At  first  the^  vill 
evince  something  of  the  schoolboy ;  while  the  rest,  entering  on  thdr 
engagements  with  almost  a  desponding  sense  of  their  difficulty,  will 
most  earnestly  plod  and  persevere.  The  educated  youth  may  lie  idk 
for  the  little,  because  of  his  facility.  But  a  new  curriculum  awtiti 
him.  He  must  loiter  no  longer.  Others  work,  and  heavily  iniiit 
work,  if  they  would  succeed.  Disgust  soon  comes.  Weariness  fse* 
coeds.  Their  studious  habits  are  dissolved.  Not  so  with  them  when 
this  argument  respects.  They  could  scarcely  remit  their  pursuits.  Tbi 
second  training  has  secured  the  first,  as  the  first  facilitated  the  seooDd: 
an  intellectual  prowess  henceforth  loves  to  mate  the  recondite  tod 
profound. 

It  is  suggested,  that  such  a  species  of  men  might  be  inddentallj 
beneficial  to  our  denominational  interests.     Though  this  be  not  oir 
strongest  passion,  we  are  not  careless  of  them.     We  court  not  the 
affluent ;  we  court  not  the  devotion  of  the  sons  of  the  affluent  to  oar 
ministry  :  but  we  know  no  contempt  of  wealth.     We  have  hitherto,  in 
this  argument,  chiefly  valued  it  as  the  pledge  of  education  ;  we  have 
even  made  them  synonymous.      This  is  not  certainly  the  uniTenal 
truth ;  but  wealth  is  of  service — ^it  is  indispensable  to  our  beat  schemea. 
It  does  not  contribute  proportionately,  but  we  ought  not  to  drive  it 
from  us.     When  the  children  of  those  families  favour  another  mintitry, 
the  consequence    may    be  foreseen.      Parental  leaningi  cannot  be 
crucified ;  brethren  and  sisters  must  surround  him  whom  they  bate 
always  loved ;  he  draws  all  after  him.     There  is  not  much  constraint. 
Fashion  helps  iVve  %ece«a\OTi.  \  but  there  is  loss.     It  would  be  hjfoeoff 
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o  deny  it.     It  is  not  just  to  speak  of  any  loss  as  trifial,  if  we  have  not 
ihongbt  so  until  what  is  lost  can  be  no  more  retained. 

It  is  suggested,  that  the  times  which  are  going  over  us,  and  their 
mmediate  future,  must  require  a  form  of  mental  power  and  impression 
irhich  no  mere  rude  force  can  supersede.  Strength  is  wanted,  but  it 
leeda  to  be  refined.  There  must  be  taste  without  prudery,  and 
degance  without  attenuation.  The  thoroughly-educated  alone  can 
lope,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  accomplish  this.  With  the  greatest 
nigbt  no  coarseness  need  be  mixed.  The  superficial  observer  might 
Jiink  that  the  Hercules  with  his  cluh,  tearing  the  Nemean  lion,  is  the 
nery  figure  of  strength,  hecause  of  each  straining  muscle,  and  each 
starting  vein  ;  hut  this  is  only  human  efibrt ;  or  it  may  be  gigantic, 
rbich  is  only  the  human  in  the  colossal.  But  he  who  sees  beyond  the 
fartt  survey,  and  combines  nobler  ideas,  will  mark  the  superior  power 
if  the  Apollo,  with  his  unerring  bow  and  his  serenest  presence.  No 
aboor,  no  disturbance ;  the  attitude,  the  look,  the  supposed  action, 
neathing  the  ease  and  repose  of  divinity.  The  lion,  long  resisting,  is 
il  last  overborne  and  crushed  to  death:  at  the  first  touch  of  the 
atkstial  shaft,  the  Python  expires ! 


MEMORABLE  DAYS  IN  OCTOBER. 

)ct«  1,  1554.  Queen  Mary  crowned  at  WeBtminster. 

„     1,  1828.  The  "  London  University,"  now  "  University  College,"  opened. 
^     2, 1187.  Jemsalem  taken  by  Saladin. 
„    2, 1792.  The  Baptist  Mission  to  the  East  Indies  formed. 
^    4,  1566.  Peter  Paul  Vergerio,  reformer,  died. 
I,    6, 1600.  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  bom. 

„    5, 1703.  Jonathan  Edwards,  President  of  New  Jersey  College,  born. 
„     6,  1747.  David  Brainerd,  missionary  to  the  Indians,  died. 
^     6, 1783.  Peace  proclaimed  with  the  United  States. 
^11, 1531.  Zwlngle  slain  at  CappeL 

^11, 1737.  An  earthquake,   attended  by  a  hurricane,  near  the  mouth  of  the 

(Ganges,  which  raised  the  waters  of  the  river  forty  feet  above 
their  level,  and  destroyed  above  300,000  lives. 
^  12, 1492.  Columbus  landed  at  St.  Salvador,  the  first  land  discovered  in  the  new 

world. 
M  12,  1658.  The  declaration  of  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Congregational  Churches 

in  England,  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  their  elders  and  messengers 
at  the  Savoy. 
„  13, 1602.  Francis  Junius  died. 

^  13, 1605.  Theodore  Beza,  professor  of  divinity  at  Geneva,  died. 
„  16,  1555.  Latimer  and  Ridley  burnt  at  Oxford. 
„  16,  1699.  Matthew  Mead  died. 

„  16,  1812.  Henry  Martyn,  translator  of  the  New  Testament  into  Persian,  died. 
„  17,  1553.  George,  Prince  of  Anhalt,  reformer,  and  evangelical  bishop  of  Merse- 

burg,  died. 
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Oct.  18, 1502.  The  University  of  Wittenberg  founded  by  the  Elector  Frederick. 
„  18,  1662.  Matthew  Henry  born. 
„  20,  1687.  Lima  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
„  20,  1751.  Dr.  Doddridge  died  at  Lisbon. 

„  23,  1526.  Tonstall's  order  to  suppress  Tyndale's  New  Testament. 
„  23,  1641.  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre  of  the  Protestants. 
„  24,  1685.  RcTocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
„  26,  1555.  Olympia  Fulvia  Morata  died. 
„  26,  1623.  Fatal  Vespers  at  Blackfriars. 
„  27,  1633.  John  Janeway  bom. 

„  27,  1661.  Philip  Henry  preached  his  farewell  sermon  at  Worthenbury. 
„  28,    900.  Alfred  the  Great  died. 
,,  28,  1746.  Lima  a  second  time  destroyed  by  earthquake. 
„  31,  1665.  The  Oxford  Act  passed. 

Wb  have,  as  usual,  mentioned  yarious  occurrences  in  the  preceding 
list,  without  intending  to  detail  the  particulars  of  them.  To  thia  dm 
helong  the  events  connected  with  civil  history,  such  as  the  death  of 
Alfred,  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  hy  Saladin,  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  the  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre,  and  the  proclamation  of  peaoe 
with  the  United  States  in  1 783,  which  ratified  their  recognition  by  the 
British  Government  as  an  independent  nation.  Some  of  these  events, 
it  is  true,  fall  almost  equally  within  the  province  of  the  ecclesiastieil 
historian  ;  but  their  moral,  like  that  of  the  rest,  lies  upon  the  surface. 
If  there  be  an  exception,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  in  that  light ;  not,  indeed,  considered  as  an  independent 
event,  but  as  a  principal  one  in  the  history  of  crusades.  Whatever 
folly  or  fanaticism  characterised  those  extraordinary  movementa,  their 
efiect  on  society  is  quite  another  thing,  and  that  is  a  question  of  no 
mean  interest.  The  whole  fabric  of  European  society  was  gready 
modified  by  the  Crusades,  the  influence  of  which  on  the  arts  and 
civilisation  is  not  easily  calculated.  We  therefore  cordially  recom- 
mend those  who  have  not  access  to  the  larger  and  very  learned  German 
work  of  Wilken  (®e^6)i(S)te  bet  Rreu^uge,)  to  peruse  the  history  of 
them  by  Mill,  or  the  briefer  narrative  of  Mr.  Keightley.  The  last- 
mentioned  work,  (in  two  volumes,  twelves,)  is  written  expressly  for 
the  young,  and  is  included  in  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge. 

October  has  her  appropriate  page  in  the  history  of  religious  perse- 
cution. Of  Latimer's  and  Ridley's  martyrdom  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently. The  most  extensive  calamity  which  it  records  is  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  a  measure  of  almost  unparalleled 
enormity.  By  the  edict,  which  was  signed  by  Henry  IV.,  April  30, 
1598,  the  Protestants  had  been  allowed  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
except  that  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion  was  limited  to  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  they  were  compelled  to  pi^ 
tithes  to  the   \Vorc\\ah  clergy,   and  observe   the   principal    festifils. 
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rhey  were  declared  eligible  to  all  offices;  their  poor  were  to  be 
reived  into  the  hospitals ;  and  for  their  protection  mixed  chambers 
re  to  be  established  in  all  the  parliaments." — Browning* a  History  of 
f  Huguenots,  ch.  1.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  was  preceded  by 
I  famous  Dragonnades,  the  cruelties  of  which  can  be  but  faintly 
iceived.     An  account  of  some  of  them  has  appeared  in  the  narrative 

the  sufferings  of  a  French  Protestant  family,  by  Jean  Migault, 
blished  in  London,  1824,  and  reprinted  in  Paris,  in  the  original 
?nch,  in  1825.  Through  these  cruelties,  whole  families,  and  even 
lages,  abjured.  At  the  same  time,  large  sums  were  distributed  to 
Me  who  voluntarily  changed  their  profession.  Already,  in  1 682,  thirty- 
ir  thousand  conversions  were  said  to  have  taken  place,  and  within 
ree  years  afterwards  twelve  thousand  more  were  reported,  resulting 
m  similar  measures,  which  a  Catholic  writer,  in  his  Histoire  du 
Mnimne,  has  called  "  replete  with  mildness."  At  length,  all  previous 
rdships — the  forced  separation  of  Protestant  children*  from  their 
rents,  the  legal  prohibition  of  Protestant  trade  and  labour,  the  im- 
iaonment,  torture,  and  execution  of  Protestant  ministers,  the  demoli- 
n  of  Protestant  temples,  &c. — were  followed  by  the  express  revocation 

the  charter  (a  powerless  one  indeed !)  by  which  their  religious 
erties  had  been  secured.  In  the  edict  of  revocation,  which  declares 
It  as  the  greater  part  of  the  Protestants  had  embraced  the  Catholic 
^SffioHf  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  useless,  the  said  edict,  with  every 
fal  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  is  annulled  ;  their 
otestant  worship  is  prohibited  under  severe  penalties;  ministers, 
Ibaing  to  be  converted,  are  to  quit  the  kingdom  within  fifteen  days, 
d  to  abstain  from  preaching  and  exhortation  under  pain  of  con- 
mnation  to  the  galleys ;  and  schools  for  the  instruction  of  Protestant 
ildien  are  forbidden.  Fugitives  are,  at  the  same  time,  invited  to 
.am,  and  emigration  interdicted,  under  penalty  of  the  galleys  and 
ofiscation  of  property.  In  the  last  clause,  which  was  intended  only 
prevent  emigration,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  violent  party,  it 
IS  declared  that  Protestants  "  might  continue  their  trade  and  enjoy 
eir  property  without  being  troubled  under  pretext  of  their  religion, 
I  condition  only  of  abstaining  from  worship." 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  lengthened  particulars  concerning 
»  cruelties  which  preceded  or  followed  the  edict  of  revocation.  As 
lerike  observes,  "  It  was  the  signal  for  the  most  terrific  persecution. 
Kteen  hundred  churches  were  destroyed,  thousands  of  Protestants 
ecQted,  .  .  .  hundreds  of  thousands,  after  enduring  the  greatest 
rik  in  eluding  the  spies  on  the  frontiers,  became  self-exiled.  All 
edfol  information  will  be  found  respecting  this  period  of  French 
otcatant  history  in  Browning's  History  of  the  Huguenots,  chapters 
<  and  Ixi. 
The  purchase  made  by  Bishop   Tonstall,   through  P«AlldD^\i«  ^i 

W.  »,  VOL.  IX.  5  0 
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Tyndale'B  New  Testament,  and  the  unexpected  oonseqaenccs  in  the 
appearance  of  a  new,  amended  version,  are  well  known.  Thetermiof 
the  order  issued  by  Tonstall,  some  years  before,  for  the  sapprenioii  of 
it  are,  however,  less  known,  though  not  undeserving  to  be  kept  iB 
memory.  They  serve  to  show  that  the  enemies  of  Bible  eireiiktioi 
have,  from  the  beginning,  used  the  same  flimsy  arguments,  and  thitif 
they  were  indeed  the  (Hends  of  Scripture  which  they  pretend  to  be, 
the  Bible,  above  all  other  victims,  would  have  reason  to  compltio  of  iti 
friends.     The  preamble  of  Tonstall's  order  is  as  follows : — 

"We  having  understanding  that  many  children  of  iniquity,  maintainen  of  Lotkf^i 
sect,  blinded  through  extreme  wickedness,  wandering  from  the  way  of  troth  ind  tk 
Catholic  faith,  craftily  have  translated  the  New  Testament  into  our  Enj^ish  tongie, 
intermeddling  therewith  many  heretical  articles  and  erroneous  opinions,  peniicktt 
and  offensive,  seducing  the  simple  people,  attempting  by  their  wicked  aid  pen&» 
interpretatione  to  profane  the  majesty  of  Scripture,  which  hiiherto  hath  remmd 
unde/iledf  an<i^  craftily  to  abuse  the  most  holy  word  of  God,  and  the  true  leoie  of  the 
same :  of  the  which  translation  there  are  many  books  imprinted,  some  with  gkas 
and  some  without,  containing  in  the  English  tongue  that  pestiferons  and  bob 
pernicious  poison  dispersed  throughout  all  our  diocese  of  London  in  great  nombcn: 
which  truly,  without  it  be  speedily  foreseen,  will  contaminate  and  inflect  the  flod 
committed  unto  us  with  most  deadly  poison  and  heresy,  to  the  grieroos  peril  oA 
danger  of  the  souls  committed  to  our  charge,  and  the  offence  of  God's  Dniae 
Majesty.    Therefore  we,''  &c. 

Then  follows  the  order  to  the  archdeacons  of  the  diocese,  to  bring  in 
and  deliver  to  the  vicar- general  all  copies  of  the  translation  they  oookl 
lay  hold  of.  In  respect  to  Tonstall's  subsequent  purchase  of  the  whok 
impression,  it  was  speedily  understood  by  himself,  as  well  as  othoi^ 
how  entirely  he  had  been  outwitted.  But  Burnet  has  observed  tbtt 
in  the  whole  affair  judicious  persons  discerned  the  moderation  of 
Tonstall.  The  mild  and  good-natured  prelate  was  certainly,  nnlib 
many  of  his  brethren,  much  less  willing  to  burn  men  than  books,  and 
in  the  affair  of  the  Testament,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  wefl 
contented  to  approve  his  zeal  in  the  old  cause  at  so  cheap  and  hmi- 
less  a  rate. 

The  university  of  Wittenberg,  founded  by  Frederick  the  Wise,  in 
1502,  and  endowed  by  him,  at  the  request  of  Spalatinus,  with  a  pnUie 
library,  in  1514,  no  longer  exists.  After  the  long  continental  w 
which  closed  in  1814,  that  part  of  Saxony  of  which  Wittenbe^  ii  tk 
principal  town,  was  transferred  by  the  allied  sovereigns  to  the  Kiag^ 
Prussia ;  and  as  that  monarch  had  already  two  universities, — M6b 
and  Halle, — distant  only  one  hundred  English  miles  from  eadi  other, 
and  Wittenberg  lay  qn  the  road  between  them,  he  suppressed  thttat 
Wittenberg,  and  erected  in  its  stead  a  theological  seminary,  whidi  he 
placed  in  the  old.  AM^ustinian  convent,  where  Luther  had  icskM* 
Thoagh  Yfitteii\>eT^\i«idL,\Q!^%^^^^'^^  nJkns^  V»x  \hft  renown  which  it 
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ifijoyed  in  its  eariy  days,  as  the  principal  school  of  the  evangelical 
Jieology,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  remarkable  providence  by 
rhich  Frederick,  not  knowing  what  he  did,  was  led  to  prepare  a  cradle 
br  the  Reformation  years  before  it  appeared.  Here  it  was  that  Luther, 
who,  six  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  university,  was  appointed 
nrofeasor  of  philosophy  in  it,  acquired  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
iristotelian  system,  which  assisted  him  at  a  subsequent  period  in 
>¥erthrowing  many  of  the  subtle  errors  of  the  schoolmen,  and  here  that 
le  spent  that  life  of  active  resistance  to  the  authority  and  doctrine  of 
ftome,  which  commenced  with  the  publication  of  his  famous  theses  on 
he  door  of  the  castle-church,  and  reached  its  climax  in  the  burning 
li  the  pope's  bull  without  the  city  walls.  When  the  university  was 
wmoved,  a  colossal  statue  of  Luther  under  a  Gothic  canopy  was 
srected  in  the  market-place  by  the  king,  to  commemorate  the  days  of 
[jather's  activity  in  Wittenberg  :  and  hitherto,  the  seminary  which  was 
satabljshed  in  its  stead  in  the  Augustiuian  convent,  being  placed  by 
iie  king  under  the  superintendence  of  teachers  distinguished  both 
!br  their  superior  learning  and  for  their  evangelical  sentiment,  has 
iroiked  far  more  in  the  spirit  of  Luther  and  his  times,  than  the 
university  had  done  probably  since  the  death  of  Melaucthon. 

The  Savoy  Confession  which,  according  to  our  hst,  was  made  on  the 
1 2th  of  October,  was  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  elders  and  messengers 
Qpom  above  one  hundred  Congregational  churches.  The  majority  of  the 
Dcasengers  were  brethren  not  devoted  to  the  ministry  ;  the  rest  were 
pastors  of  churches,  and,  as  Neal  says,  *'  some  younger  divines  about 
the  court,  as  the  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  John  Howe,  at  that  time 
sihaplain  to  the  young  Protector,  and  others."  The  synod  was  opened 
wiih  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  The  declaration  was  drawn  up  and 
urranged  by  six  brethren,  whose  names  (with  those  of  the  secretary  or 
leribe,  as  he  was  then  called,  George  Griffith,)  were  attached  to  the 
preface  pubUshed  with  it.  These  brethren  were  John  Owen,  Thomas 
Gk>odwin,  Philip  Nye,  William  Bridge,  Joseph  Caryl,  and  William 
Gtieenhill.  The  heads  of  doctrine,  agreed  to  by  the  committee,  were 
presented  to  the  synod  every  morning,  being  read  by  the  scribe,  after 
irhich  they  were  discussed.  Great  unanimity  prevailed,  though  there 
trere  occasional  speeches  and  debates  upon  particular  words  and 
phrases ;  and  after  a  conference  of  eleven  or  twelve  days,  the  declara- 
tion, as  afterwards  published,  was  agreed  upon.  Not  having  the 
original  4to.  edition  at  hand,  we  must  describe  it  as  it  appears  in  the 
12mo.  reprint  of  1729,  in  which  the  declaration  itself  occupies  ninety- 
nx  well-filled  pages,  and  is  introduced  by  a  preface  of  thirty-six  more. 
We  need  not  say  that  it  is  needlessly  prolix,  and  comprises  not  a  few 
doubtful  points.  It  also  bears  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  it 
WEB  produced,  in  two  other  respects, — its  rigid  systematic  character,  and 
the  prominence  given  to  the  secret  will  of  God  on^t  Viva  t«H«ii\!^  ^^. 
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It  is  still  a  monument  of  the  evangelical  faith,  holy  professioii,  i&d 
profound,  diligent  study  of  the  men  who  penned  and  consented  to  it, 
though  less  useful,  and  less  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  habit  of 
our  times  than  it  would  have  heen,  had  it  possessed  a  less  scholaitie 
and  a  more  hiblical  form  and  structure.  We  have  noticed  it  here, 
however,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  characterising  and  commeDd- 
ing  the  declaration  itself,  as  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  drawn  up.  The 
preface  abounds  with  noble  sentiments  and  declarations  worthj  to  be 
held  and  reiterated  by  CongregationaUsts  in  every  age.  The  following 
are  from  the  commencement  of  it : — 

"  Confession  of  the  fEuth  that  is  in  us,  when  justly  called  for,  is  lo  indispensaUei 
due  all  owe  to  the  glory  of  the  sovereign  God,  that  it  is  ranked  among  the  datio  of 
the  first  commandment,  such  as  prayer  is;  and  therefore  is  by  Paul  yoked  with  ftiU 
itself,  as  necessary  to  salvation  :  '  With  the  heart  man  believeth  to  righteoosnesi,iBd 
with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation/ — Rom.  x.  10. 

"  When  confessions  are  made  by  a  company  of  professors  of  Christianity,  jointly 
meeting  to  that  end,  the  most  genuine  and  natural  use  of  such  confessions  is,  Ai^ 
under  the  same  form  of  words,  they  express  the  substance  of  the  same  coouMi 
salvation,  or  unity  of  their  faith ;  whereby  '  speaking  the  same  things,  they  ihov 
themselves  perfectly  joined  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  jadgmeBi'-* 
1  Cor.  i.  10. 

"And  accordingly  such  a  transaction  is  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  meet  or  ft 
medium,  or  means,  whereby  to  express  that  their  common  faith  and  salyitioii,  nd 
no  way  to  be  made  use  of  €u  an  impotition  upon  any.  Whatever  is  of  force  or  efli- 
straint  in  matters  of  this  nature,  causes  them  to  degenerate  from  the  name  ai 
nature  of  confessions  ;  and  turns  them  from  being  confessions  of  faith,  into  ene- 
tions  and  impositions  of  faith. 

"  And  such  common  confession  of  the  orthodox  faith,  made  in  simplicity  of  bent 

by  any  such  body  of  Christians,  with  concord   among  themselves,  ought  to  be 

entertained  by  all  others  that  love  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  with  an  answcraUe 

rejoicing.    For  if  the  unanimous  opinions  and  assertions  in  some  few  poiits  if 

religion,  and  that  when  only  two  churches,  namely  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  tte 

messengers  of  Antioch,  met,  assisted  by  some  of  the  Apostles,  were  by  the  bdiefcn 

of  those  times  receiTed  with  so  much  joy,  that  it  is  said,  '  they  n^oiced  for  the  eoi- 

solation,'  much  more  this  is  to  be  done,  when  the  whole  substance  of  faith,  and  fooi 

of  wholesome  words,  shall  be  declared  by  the  messengers  of  a  multitude  of  dianto* 

though  wanting  those  advantages  of  counsel  and  authority  of  the  apostles,  wUek 

that  assembly  had. 

*  «  «  «  * 

**  Further,  as  the  soundness  and  wholesomeness  of  the  matter  give  the  Tigoar 

and  life  to  such  confessions,  so  the  inward  freeness,  willingness,  and  readiness  of  ^ 

spirits  of  the  confessors,  contribute  beauty  and  loveliness  thereto.    As  in  prq'cr  to 

God,  so  in  confession  made  to  men,  if  two  or  three  met,  do  agree,  it  renders  both  to 

either  the  more  acceptable.    The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  in  himself  too  free,  greii  sid 

generous  a  spirit,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  used  by  any  human  arm,  to  whip  men  ino 

belief.     He  driTes  not,  but  gently  leads  into  all  truth,  and  persuades  men  to  dveO  it 

the  tents  of  like  precious  faith, which  would  lose  of  its  preciousness  and  vahie,iftki^ 

sparkle  of  freeness  shone  not  in  it.    The  character  of  his  people  is  to  be  *  a  wSStf 

people  in  the  day  of  lli«  -^^ef  ^tycA.  teaiq!^^^  '  in  the  beauties  of  boUBen,'  vhiefc 

are  the  assembUnga  oi  ^e  wiaW*— -^x^SaRfc^-^^.v— ^»^A^\TI!^* 
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The  same  spirit  perrades  the  document  throughout.  A  few  pages 
onward  there  occurs  a  nohle  defence  of  the  liberty  of  indiridnals  in 
non-essentials  ;  which  they  thus  assert  to  be  the  *'  constant  principle" 
of  the  Congregational  churches,  and  vindicate  from  the  then  frequent 
charge  of  licentiousness. 

**  Hub  to  have  been  oar  constant  principle,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  to  the 
whole  Christian  world.  Wherein  yet  we  desire  we  may  be  understood,  not  as  if ,  in 
the  abstract,  we  stood  indifferent  to  falsehood  or  truth,  or  were  careless  whether 
Cidth  or  error,  in  any  truths  but  fundamental,  were  to  obtain  or  not,  so  we  had  our 
liberty  in  our  petty  and  smaller  differences,  or  as  if,  to  make  sure  of  that,  we  had  cut 
oat  this  wide  cloak  for  it.  No :  we  profess  that  the  whole  and  CTcry  particle  of  that 
fiuth  delivered  to  the  saints,  (the  substance  of  which  we  have,  according  to  our  light, 
here  professed,)  is,  as  to  the  propagation  and  furtherance  of  it  by  all  Gospel  means, 
as  precious  to  us  as  our  lives,  or  what  can  be  supposed  dear  to  us ;  and  in  our  sphere 
we  have  endeavoured  to  promote  them  accordingly.  But  yet  withal,  we  have  con- 
tended, and  still  contend,  (and  if  we  had  all  the  power  which  any  or  all  of  our 
hntkren  of  differing  opiniont  have  desired  to  have  over  us,  or  othertf  we  should 
grmti  ii  to  them  all^)  we  have  contended,  and  still  contend  for  this :  that  in  the 
concrete,  the  persons  of  all  such  gracious  saints,  they  and  their  errors  as  they  are  in 
them,  when  they  are  but  such  errors  as  do  and  may  stand  with  communion  in 
Christ,  though  they  should  not  repent  of  them,  as  not  being  convinced  of  them,  to 
the  end  of  their  days — that  those  with  these  errors  (that  are  purely  spiritual,  and 
intrench  and  overthrow  not  civil  societies,)  as  concrete  with  their  persons,  should /or 
CkriMfs  sake,  be  borne  with  by  all  Christians  in  the  world ;  and  they  be  permitted  to 
exjoy  all  ordinances  and  spiritual  privileges,  according  to  their  light,  as  freely  as  any 
other  of  their  brethren  that  pretend  to  the  greatest  orthodoxies :  as  having  an  equal 
aad  as  £ur  a  right  in  and  to  Christ,  and  all  the  holy  things  of  Christ,  as  any  other 
can  challenge  to  themselves." 

This  is  a  noble  testimony  for  the  time  when  it  was  written,  though 
it  does  not  reach  the  point  to  which  even  our  parliamentary  statutes 
have  since  attained.  The  great  vahic  of  it  lies,  however,  not  in  what  it 
recognises  with  respect  to  legal  toleration,  but  in  the  principle  of  par- 
ticular church  communion  which  it  developes.  Proofs  of  the  liberty 
enjoyed  by  individuals  in  the  communion  of  the  Congregational 
churches  have  been  already  laid  before  our  readers,  in  Robinson's 
letter,  and  other  documents,  which  we  have  quoted  in  the  course  of 
these  papers.* 

We  must  leave  this  preface  when  we  have  made  one  more  extract, 
which  is  of  admirable  application  to  our  own  times,  when  so  many  of 


*  We  venture  to  append  another  of  those  simple  documents  whereby  the  Inde- 
pendent churches  of  that  period  strove  to  guard  the  Christian  liberties  of  their 
members.  It  is  the  covenant  of  the  church  at  Wattesfield,  in  Suffolk,  settled  in 
1678.  *'  We  do  covenant  or  agree  in  the  presence  of  God,  through  the  assistance  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  to  walk  together  in  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  far  as  the 
MM€  are  made  clear  to  us,  endeavouring  the  advancement  of  the  glory  of  our  Father, 
the  subjection  of  our  will  to  the  will  of  our  Redeemer,  and  the  mutual  edification  of 
each  other  in  his  most  holy  faith  and  fear." 
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our  brethreD,  ill  instracted  in  the  true  principles  of  Independent  Con- 
gregationalism, seem  to  be  jealous  even  of  the  most  scriptunl  and 
catholic  efforts  to  unite  union  with  liberty.  Speaking  of  the  remuk- 
able  consent  and  harmony  of  doctrine  which  prevailed  at  their  meetiDg, 
they  say : — 

"  This  accord  of  ours  hath  fallen  out  without  having  held  any  correspoDdency 
together,  or  prepared  consultation  by  which  we  might  come  to  be  adiised  of  oae 
another's  minds.  We  allege  not  this  as  a  matter  of  commendation  in  ns;  iio,«c 
acknowledge  it  to  have  been  a  great  neglect.  And  accordingly  one  of  the  fint  pro- 
posals for  union  amongst  us  was,  that  there  might  be  a  constant  correipoiidaiee 
held  among  the  churches  for  counsel  and  mutual  edification,  for  time  to  come,  to 
prevent  the  like  omission. 

''  We  confess,  that  from  the  first,  every,  or  at  least  the  generality  of  our  cbordies, 
have  been  in  a  manner  like  so  many  ships  (though  holding  forth  the  same  genenl 
colours)  launched  singly,  and  sailing  apart  and  alone  in  the  vast  ocean  of  thoe 
tumultuous  times,  and  they  exposed  to  every  wind  of  doctrine,  under  no  other  ooa- 
duct  than  the  word  and  Spirit,  and  their  particular  elders  and  principal  brethicif 
without  associations  among  themselves,  or  so  much  as  holding  out  common  lights  to 
others,  whereby  to  know  where  they  were. 

"  But  yet  whilst  we  thus  confess  to  our  ovm  shame  this  neglect,  let  all  adiBOv- 
ledge,  that  God  has  ordered  it  for  his  high  and  greater  glory ;  in  that  his  liogahr 
care  and  power  should  have  so  watched  over  each  of  these,  as  that  all  ihooUl  be 
found  to  have  steered  their  course  by  the  same  chart,  and  have  been  bound  for  ok 
and  the  same  port,  and  that  upon  this  general  search  now  made,  the  same  hdj  nd 
blessed  truths,  of  all  sorts,  which  are  current  and  warrantable  amongst  all  the  otbff 
churches  of  Christ  in  the  world,  should  be  found  to  be  our  lading." 

0  that  this  confession  of  Owen,  Goodwin,  and  others, — entitled, 
with  them,  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  greatest  lights  of  the  age,— 
might  be  duly  weighed  by  the  present  generation  of  Independents! 
We  may  be  wiser  than  our  fathers  in  some  things  ;  but  we  are  lofiy 
dunces  in  comparison  with  them  on  the  duty  and  advantage  of  fraterml 
union  and  co-operation  among  churches. 

The  formation  of  the  Baptist  Missionar}'  Society  is  not  only  entitled 
to  grateful  commemoration,  ns  the  measure  which  prepared  the  w 
for  those  numerous  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of 
the  East,  which  constitute  the  glory  of  the  Mission,  but  is  deeply  in- 
teresting as  it  recalls  the  memory  of  the  excellent  men  who  founded  it. 
The  learned  and  zealous  Carey,  the  sagacious,  indefatigable  Fuller,  the 
amiable  and  holy  Pearce,  with  Ryland,  SutcliiFe,  and  others^  their 
worthy  fellow-labourers,  were  the  founders   of  this  Society.     Their 
efforts  preceded  by  three  years  those  by  which  the  London  Miasionwf 
Society  was  established.     We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Life  of 
Fuller,   by  Ryland  and   Morris,   and  to  Fuller's  Life   of  Pearce,  » 
enlarged  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pearce,  for  fuller  information  respecting  the 
efforts  of  Carey  in  particular  to  fan  the  missionary  spirit  among  h» 
brethren.     Tbe  Widen  o^  \i\&  discourse  before  the  Baptist  Aisodttioi 
at  Nottingham  on  "NV^i^  ^'^,\"«*i'l--^T;.^^v.^^^^\3MQL^--«ttenipC|i«it 
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things, — has  become  proverbial.  The  Society,  like  many  other  great 
lengns,  grew  from  very  small  beginnings.  It  *'  was  actually  formed/' 
lays  Dr.  Ryland,  (Life  of  FuUer,  p.  150,)  "in  Mrs.  Beeby  Wallis's 
back  parlour,  at  Kettering,  on  October  2,  J  792.  As  all  the  friends  of 
the  Baptist  mission  know,  we  began  with  a  subscription  of  ^13.  2«.  6d. 
but  at  a  second  meeting  at  Northampton,  October  31,  brother  Pearce 
brought  the  surprising  sum  of  £70  from  his  friends  at  Birmingham, 
which  put  new  spirits  into  us  all.  Still  we  knew  not  how  to  proceed, 
whom  to  send,  nor  where  to  begin  our  operations."  This  was  truly 
"  the  day  of  small  things,"  but  it  was  not  to  be  despised.  The  ''little 
one  has  become  a  thousand,"  and  millions  of  idolaters  bare  been 
supplied,  through  this  feeble  instrumentality,  with  the  leaves  which 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  May  their  help  still  be  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  who  made  heaven  and  earth  ! 

Our  list  records  the  birthdays  of  three  men,  for  whose  existence  the 
world  is  the  better : — John  Janeway,  Matthew  Henry,  and  Jonathan 
Edwards.  The  last  two  benefited  their  fellow-men  both  by  their  lives 
and  by  their  writings ;  leaving  behind  them  works  which  posterity 
•*  will  not  willingly  let  die."  Janeway  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
serve  God  with  his  pen  :  but  while  he  lived,  he  lived  to  the  Lord,  and 
when  he  died,  he  died  to  the  Lord,  and  both  living  and  dying  he  was 
the  Lord's.  Like  Elijah,  he  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 
Of  his  Memoir  published  by  his  brother,  Robert  Hall  says:  *'it 
exhibits  a  hfe  eminently  formed  on  the  example  of  Christ,  and  a  death- 
bed scene  of  extraordinary  elevation  and  triumph.  It  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  contemplate  either,  .  .  .  without  feeling  an  increasing 
conviction  of  the  reality  and  dignity  of  true  religion."  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  very  remarkably  in  early  youth  as  a  scholar  and 
mathematician,  so  that  while  at  Eton  he  was  accounted  the  glory  of 
the  school,  and  when  at  seventeen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
the  electors  of  King*s  College  contended  for  the  patronage  of  him.  But 
all  his  interest  in  human  studies  gave  way  to  higher  thoughts,  when, 
as  he  perused  Baxter's  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  the  grace  of  the 
Saviour  reached  his  heart,  and  when,  to  use  his  brother's  quaint 
language,  God  *'  did  convince  him,  what  a  poor  thing  it  was  to  know 
so  much  of  the  heavens  and  never  come  there." 

^  He  now  thought  Mr.  Bolton  had  some  reason  on  his  side  when  he  said,  *  Give 
me  the  most  magnificent,  gloiioos  worldling,  that  e\tr  trod  upon  earthly  mould, 
richly  crowned  with  all  the  ornaments  and  excellences  of  nature,  art,  policy,  and 
preferment,  or  what  art  can  wish  besides  :  yet  without  the  life  of  grace  to  animate 
and  enBoble  them,  be  even  to  the  eye  of  heavenly  wisdom  but  as  a  rotten  carcase 
•tuck  over  with  flowers,  magnified  dung,  gilded  rottenness,  golden  damnation ;'  he 
began  now  to  be  of  Anaxagoras's  mind,  that  his  work  on  earth  was  to  study  heaven 
and  to  g;et  thither ;  and  that  except  a  man  might  be  admitted  to  greater  preferment 
Hmoi  this  world  can  bestow  upon  her  favourites,  it  were  scarce  worth  the  while  to  be 
bom." — Lifff  by  Jame§  Janewmff  ch.  1. 
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His  rare  spirit  was  very  early  exhaled  and  gathered  up  to  heavefi. 
Baxter's  reflections  on  this  providence  are  fall  of  pathos.  "  I  confen," 
says  he,  in  the  address  which  he  prefixed  to  the  memoir,  "sadi 
instances  are  very  sad  to  my  thoughts,  while  I  am  desiring  the  welto 
of  mankind  on  earth."  But  Baxter,  amidst  all  his  sadness,  beaatifuUy 
justifies  the  ways  of  God. 

"  We  think  it  great  pity/'  says  he,  "  that  he  lived  to  preach  bat  two  sermoDi  ii 
the  world :  that  some  poor,  ignorant,  dull  congregation,  had  not  been  initnicted  tod 
awakened  by  his  doctrine :  and  his  spiritual  fervour  had  not,  by  dispersed  wiitiBgi, 
inflamed  the  souls  of  thousands  with  the  same  heavenly  love  and  zeaL  Bat  who 
knoweth  yet  but  that  this  our  narrative  of  his  holy  exernplanf  Uft  and  death,  ma§k 
as  much  as  more  numerous  or  voluminous  writings  ?  The  many  volumes  of  holj  Irm 
of  ancient  doctors,  martyrs  and  later  divines,  philosophers,  and  others,  in  GermiBj, 
England  and  other  lands,  have  done  much  good,  and  are  still  yery  useful,  pletttBt 
and  profitable  recreation — oh  !  how  much  better  than  play-books  and  romances  !— 
but  experience  tells  us  that  God  still  poureth  forth  as  large  measures  of  bis  Spirit  it 
heretofore  he  did." 

We  forhear  enlargement  on  the  excellences  of  Janeway's  character, 
his  wise  and  happy,  because  lovely,  humble,  and  prayerful  efibrts  to  do 
good,  or  his  ''  abundant  entrance"  into  6od*s  everlasting  kingdom. 
Our  wish  is  to  induce  our  readers  to  peruse  his  brother's  namfire. 
This  has  often  been  reprinted  under  the  title:  Invisibles — ^realities: 
demonstrated  in  the  holy  Life  and  triumphant  Death  of  Mr.  John  JlB^ 
way,  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  We  would  that  every  retder 
of  these  times  might,  according  to  Baxter's  recommendation  in  tlie 
preface,  "learn  by  this  history  to  place  his  religion  in  love  and  pniKf 
and  a  heavenly  life — to  thirst  after  the  good  of  souls,  and  fill  up  his 
hours  with  fruitful  duty.** 

From  this  month's  list  we  also  see  how  variously  the  deaths  of  God*i 
people  are  ordered.  Zwingle  died  upon  the  field  of  battle, — Latimer 
and  Ridley  at  the  stake, — Doddridge  and  Martyn,  worn  out  with  con- 
sumption, on  a  foreign  shore.  We  believe  that  God  was  honoured  in 
them  all,  not  even  excepting  Zwingle's, — for  Zwingle  was  adverse  to  the 
war  in  which  he  died :  he  went  not  of  his  own  will,  but  in  confomitj 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law ;  and  with  his  dying  breath  boit 
testimony  to  the  truth  which  he  had  preached.  He  had  been  directed 
to  accompany,  as  chaplain,  a  body  of  seven  hundred  men,  who  weft 
despatched  to  support  an  advanced  corps  which  had  been  posted  tt 
Cappel,  and  was  attacked  by  the  troops  of  Lucerne. 


''  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  Zurichers,  though  greatly  inferior  in 
animated  by  his  exhortations,  for  a  time  defended  themselves  valiantly,  but  at  koglk 
they  gave  way  to  superior  force,  and  were  entirely  routed ;  the  first  ranks  died  it 
their  post,  and  the  rest  sought  their  safety  by  flight.  Zwingle,  while  encoon^iiBg^ 
troops,  received  a  mortal  wound  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  lalimy,  reatSaftk 
senseless  on  the  fUiVd.  ^e  lec^Ntt^d  enough  to  raise  himself  op,  and  crawsf^ 
arms  on  his  breast,  ^le  ^^Stedi  >m  \6si^s=^  «^^  \a  Vi(»«ql.   ^  Oiii  eoaditioa  he  w 
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fbond  hj  some  Catholic  loldiierSy  who  had  not  joined  in  the  panuit,  and  who,  without 
knowing  him,  offered  him  a  confessor.  He  made  a  sign  of  refusal,  when  the  soldiers 
exhorted  him  to  recommend  his  soul  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  On  a  second  sign  of 
refosal,  one  of  them  in  a  fury  exclaimed,  *  Die  then,  ohstinate  heretic !'  and  pierced 
him  through  with  his  sword.  His  body  was  found  and  recognised  the  next  day,  and 
a  group  of  spectators  assembled  around  it,  attracted  by  the  celebrity  of  his  name. 
One  (ji  these,  who  had  formerly  been  his  colleague  at  Zurich,  after  intently  gazing  on 
his  face,  thus  uttered  his  feelings — '  Whatever  may  have  been  thy  faith,  I  am  sure 
fhoa  wast  always  sincere,  and  that  thou  loyedst  thy  country.  May  God  take  thy  soul 
to  his  mercy  I'  Very  different  were  the  emotions  of  the  savage  herd :  after  exulting 
Ofcr  the  corpse  of  the  leader  of  heresy,  some  voices  exclaimed, '  Let  us  bum  his 
aecnrsed  remains.'  The  proposal  was  instantly  applauded ;  a  military  tribunal 
ordered  the  execution,  and  the  ashes  of  Zwingle  were  scattered  to  the  wind.  Thus 
st  tiie  age  of  ferty-aeven  he  terminated  his  career.  His  death  was  deeply  lamented 
by  an  the  friends  of  the  Reformation.'' 

The  martyrdom  of  Latimer  and  Ridley  is  too  familiar  to  our  readers 
to  need  to  be  related  here.  It  is  especially  memorable  for  the  reply  of 
Latimer  to  Ridley.  When  the  former  had  said,  "  Be  of  good  hearty 
brother,  for  God  will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flame,  or  enable  us 
to  abide  it,"  the  brave  old  man  replied,  "  Brother,  be  of  good  comfort : 
to-day  we  light  such  a  candle  in  England  as,  I  trust,  shall  never  be  put 
oot/'  We  trust  it  never  will.  But  religious  indifference,  the  pride  of 
life^  and  making  haste  to  be  rich,  appear  so  deeply  to  possess  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  that  our  Lord  might,  and  perhaps  will,  say  to  England  as 
he  did  to  Ephesus  :  "  Thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.  Remember  there- 
fore from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works,  or 
dae  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick 
out  of  its  place,  except  thou  repent." 

Of  the  learned,  virtuous,  and,  to  sum  up  all  her  excellences  in  one, 
truly  Christian  female,  Olympia  Fulvia  Morata,  we  regret  that  we  have 
taoft  now  time  to  draw  up  even  a  slender  notice.  Bred  amidst  the  luxuries 
ind  splendour  of  a  court,  she  retired  without  repining  to  a  private 
itation  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  for  which  she  was  most  fitted.  But 
though  "the  observed  of  all  observers,"  while  surrounded  by  the 
Qoble,  the  learned,  and  the  gay,  the  discipline  of  Providence  caused  her 
fco  adorn  with  a  yet  richer  and  costlier  example  of  virtue  the  privations 
ind  afflictions  of  a  life  of  exile.  She  has  been  justly  placed  at  the 
head  of  those  distinguished  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  united 
the  proficiency  of  the  scholar  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  gentle- 
roman.  Yet  her  genuine,  humble,  devoted  piety  was  her  crowning 
necommendation.  She  died  of  consumption  at  Heidelberg,  (where  her 
Iniaband,  Andrew  Orundler,  was  professor  of  medicine,)  in  the  twenty- 
mith  year  of  her  age.  Her  writings,  which  consist  of  letters,  versions  of 
Pinliiia,  and  a  few  other  pieces,  have  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  a 
nemoir  of  her  in  English,  which  includes  translations  of  some  of  them, 
iiid  a  notice  of  the  times  in  which  she  lived,  has  passed  through  three 

N.  a.  roL,  IX,  5  d 
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editions,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  London,  in  1836.  It  is  anfor- 
tunately  much  too  diffuse  and  immethodical  to  do  jastice  to  its 
admirable  subject ;  still  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  interest  the 
facts  which  it  narrates,  or  the  beautiful  letters  which  are  appended  to 
the  Memoir.  Her  life  is,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  studies  of  female  excellence,  which  her  sex  has  the  priyilege 
of  imitating. 

Peter  Paul  Yergerio  was,  before  his  conversion  to  Protestantiun, 
Bishop  of  Justinopolis,  in  partibus.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  his 
dying,  so  much  as  that  of  his  conyersion,  which  has  induced  the 
mention  of  him  in  our  list.  From  his  conspicuous  talents  he  had  been 
employed  in  several  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  importance,  and  among 
other  services  had  acted  as  the  nuncio  of  the  pope  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Romans.  Having,  in  1535,  been  recalled  to 
Rome  by  Pius  III.,  to  convey  to  him  exact  information  concerning  the 
state  of  religion  in  Germany,  he  was  again  commissioned  to  confer 
with  several  of  the  Protestant  princes,  in  the  course  of  which  be  bad 
an  interview  with  Luther  at  Wittenberg.  At  the  close  of  1540,  baTing 
in  the  mean  time  visited  Italy  again,  he  was  at  Worms  as  a  deputy  to 
the  King  of  France.  Returning  from  Worms,  the  pope,  it  b  said, 
designed  a  cardinal's  hat  for  him,  but  did  not  confer  it,  in  conseqoeDce 
of  insinuations  that,  while  in  Germany,  Yergerio  had  imbibed  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  Out  of  this  circumstance,  a  train  of  erenti 
proceeded,  which  completely  changed  the  course  of  Yergerio's  life. 

"  Yergerio,  when  told  the  drcamstance,  was  quite  astonished ;  and  ia  order  to 
clear  himself  completely  from  all  suspicions  of  that  sort,  he  commenced  the  conpo- 
sition  of  a  book  which  was  to  bear  this  title,  '  AdTcrsus  Apostatas  GermaaiB'-' 
Against  the  Apostates  of  Germany.  To  qualify  himself  for  the  proaecation  of  tte 
work  he  had  undertaken,  he  began  diligently  to  investigate  the  opimoos  of  tk 
Protestants,  and  read  the  books  of  Luther,  that  he  might  lay  the  axe  to  the  veryraot 
of  heresy,  and  strike  with  a  surer  aim  the  most  decisive  blows.  But  by  these 
Divine  grace  was  preparing  an  event  the  least  expected  by  him,  even  his  own 
version.  He  found  himself  overcome  and  vanquished  by  a  careful  perusal  of  tbe 
writings  which  he  had  designed  to  confute  and  explode.  He  saw  the  oom^tioa  aai 
impiety  of  that  church,  whose  interests  it  had  been  the  main  business  of  his  fife  to 
support  and  defend.  In  the  utmost  perturbation  of  mind,  he  went  to  ooofer  vitk 
his  bit)ther,  John  Baptist  Yergerio,  Bishop  of  Pola,  in  Istria,  which  territory  ii  t 
part  of  the  Yenetian  state.  This  brother,  in  the  last  degree  of  astonishment,  begsa 
to  bewail  the  condition  of  Yergerio's  understanding,  and  seemed  rather  at  a  kios  whit 
to  do  with  himself,  than  how  to  give  advice  to  another.  At  length  they  agreed  to 
apply  themselves  together  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  particularly  to  setde  tbdr 
minds  on  that  all-important  article—- the  justification  of  a  sinner  before  God.  Vbde 
thus  employed,  the  Spirit  of  God  set  home  his  word  on  both  their  hearts ;  and  tky 
became  brethren  in  grace  as  well  as  in  blood.  They  saw  in  the  pure  ffMUiditntki 
truth,  the  error  of  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  the  grand  doctrine  above  reftired  t^M 
well  as  the  absurdity,  fallacy,  and  impiety,  of  many  other  tenets  which  it 
This  was  a  new  era  oi  l^ieVx  Ydt,  i»S\.  of  deep  interest,  firom  the  oonflictiig 
which  agitated,  and  ^e  V«xtoT%  ^^3iO\  >^afi»J^K&K^^«ai.  ^^  wwoer  had  the 
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of  DiTine  trath  illamiDated  their  minds,  than  they  were  convinced  it  was  a  light  too 
precious  to  he  pot  under  a  hushel,  or  confined  to  their  own  hosoms.  They  therefore 
preached  to  the  people  of  Istria  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  the 
meuQie  of  grace  given  them/' 

The  Bishop  of  Pola,  no  great  while  after  his  conyersion,  died,  as 
wna  supposed,  of  poison  :  his  brother,  the  subject  of  our  notice,  died 
at  Tubingen,  where  he  was  some  time  professor,  and  his  funeral 
lermon  was  preached  by  the  celebrated  Andrese,  (in  allusion  to  his 
having  once  been  an  active  agent  of  the  pope,)  from  1  Tim.  i.  13. 
On  this  occasion,  Andrese  drew  a  parallel  between  Paul  and  Vergerio, 
as  having  both  been  brought  to  preach  the  faith  they  had  before  en- 
deavoured to  destroy. 

For  the  particulars  of  Doddridge's  decease  we  must  refer  to  Orton's 
Memoir.  A  remarkable  interest  attends  the  deaths  of  Brainerd  and 
Uartyn,  both  of  whom  devoted  their  best  energies  to  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  and  were  cut  off  in  comparatively  early  life.  The  entire 
iBoIation  of  Martyn  firom  all  Christian  society  when  he  died  at  Tocat, 
prevented  his  friends  from  ever  obtaining  the  particulars  of  his  death ; 
bat  he  had  often  perused  the  beautiful  account  we  have  of  Brainerd' s 
■spirations  after  a  better  world,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  died 
in  the  same  spirit.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  beginning 
of  a  letter  addressed  by  Brainerd  to  his  brother,  just  before  his 
departure: — 

'^  I  am  now  jnat  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  expecting  very  speedily  to  appear  in  the 
unseen  world.  I  feel  no  more  an  inhabitant  on  earth,  and  sometimes  earnestly  long 
k>  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ.  I  bless  God  he  has  for  some  years  given  me  an 
ibiding  conviction,  that  i#>»is  impossible  for  any  rational  creature  to  eigoy  true 
liappiness,  without  being  entirely  devoted  to  him.  Under  the  influence  of  this  con- 
rietion,  I  have  in  some  measure  acted.  O  that  I  had  done  more  I  I  saw  both  the 
szceUency  and  necessity  of  holiness ;  but  never  in  such  a  manner  as  now,  when  I  am 
nut  brought  to  the  side  of  the  grave.  Oh  I  my  brother,  pursue  after  holiness !  press 
towards  the  blessed  mark ;  and  let  your  thirsty  soul  continually  say,  *  I  shall  never 
be  aatitfied  tiU  I  awake  in  thy  likeness.' 

"  The  nature  of  his  maladies  was  such,  as  subjected  him  to  very  acute  and  severe 
loflRerings.  Yet  his  patience  continued  unexhausted,  his  hope  unclouded.  Many 
rery  striking  and  instructive  expressions  fell  from  his  lips,  which  we  cannot  here 
repeat.  <  I  as  sincerely  desire  to  love  and  glorify  God  as  any  angel  in  heaven.  How 
infinitely  sweet  it  is  to  love  God,  and  to  be  all  for  him !'  He  ceased  not  to  exhort 
bis  friends,  and  pour  out  his  heart  in  fervent  devotion,  till  October  8,  1747,  when 
his  conflict  ended." 

Brainerd  died  in  his  thirtieth,  and  Martyn  in  his  thirty-second  year. 
Both  of  them,  like  Janeway,  had  distinguished  themselves  greatly  in 
their  university  studies,  and  they  appear  to  have  been,  in  all  respects, 
of  congenial  temperament.  Robert  Hall,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Freeston,  has  written  so  beautifully  re- 
specting them,  that  we  shall  need  no  apology  if  we  occupy  the  re- 
maiDder  of  this  paper  with  his  account. 
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**The  Life  and  Diary  of  David  Brainerd,  missionary  to  the  American  In&as, 
exhibits  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  qualities  which  should  distinguish  the  instmetor  of 
rude  and  barbarous  tribes ;  the  most  invincible  patience  and  self-denial,  the  pro- 
foundest  humility,  exquisite  prudence,  indefstigable  industry,  and  sadi  a  devofeednas 
to  God,  or  rather  such  an  absorption  of  the  whole  soul  in  zeal  for  the  Divine  glory 
and  the  salvation  of  men,  as  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  since  the  age  of  the  apostles. 
Such  was  the  intense  ardour  of  his  mind,  that  it  seems  to  have  diffused  the  ^irit  of 
a  martyr  over  the  most  common  incidents  of  his  life.  His  constitutional  mdanrholy, 
though  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  physical  imperfection,  imparts  an  additional  interesi 
and  pathos  to  the  narrative ;  since  we  more  easily  sympathise  with  the  emotion  of 
sorrow  than  of  joy.  There  is  a  monotony  in  his  feelings,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
and  consequently  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  ideas,  which  will  disgust  s 

futidious  or  superficial  reader :  but  it  is  the  monotony  of  sublimity. 

«  «  «  «  « 

''  The  religious  public  have  lately  been  favoured  with  a  rich  accession  to  the 
recorded  movements  of  exalted  piety  in  the  Life  and  ReUgious  Experience  of  the 
lamented  Henry  Martyn.  It  is  delightful  to  behold  in  the  history  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man,  talents  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  tests 
of  learning,  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  Cross ;  an  enterprising  genius,  in  the 
ardour  of  youth,  relinquishing  the  pursuit  of  science  and  of  fiune,  in  order  to  trsvd 
in  the  steps  of  a  Brainerd  and  a  Schwartz.  Crowned  with  the  highest  bonoors  s 
university  could  bestow,  we  see  him  quit  the  luxurious  shades  of  academic  howen, 
for  a  tempestuous  ocean  and  a  burning  clime — ^for  a  life  of  peril  and  fatigue,  from 
which  he  could  expect  no  other  reward  than  the  heroic  pleasure  of  communicating  to 
perishing  millions  the  word  of  eternal  life.  He  appears  to  have  formed  his  religious 
character  chiefly  on  the  model  of  Brainerd :  and  as  he  equalled  him  in  his  patience, 
fortitude,  humility,  and  love,  so  he  strictly  resembled  him  in  his  end.  Both,  nesriy 
at  the  same  age,  fell  victims  to  a  series  of  intolerable  privations  and  fatigues,  voloa- 
tarily  incurred  in  the  course  of  their  exertions  for  the  propagation  of  the  fiuth  of 
Jesus.  And  though  their  death  was  not  a  violent  one,  the  sacrifices  they  made,  aad 
the  sufferings  they  endured,  entitle  them  to  the  honours  .and  rewards  of  a  pnitncted 
martyrdom.  Their  memory  will  be  cherished  by  the  veneration  of  all  soooeediac 
ages ;  and  he  who  reads  their  lives  vrill  be  ready  to  exclaim,  *  Here  is  the  foith  and 
patience  of  the  saints.'  " 
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Bftrtfm,  N99etmber  1, 178IL 
DiAji  Sir, — I  had  bought  some  very  strong  good  cloth  to  make  two  coats  and 
breeches,  for  two  very  poor  but  upright  preachers,  and  had  sent  it  a  fortnight  ago, 
with  a  guinea  to  each  to  make  the  clothes  op,  with  some  thoughts  of  your  bounty  to 
eke  the  matter  out,  but  I  find  you  are  no  friend  to  eking,  for  you  have  made  the 
whole  up,  with  a  remnant  besides.  On  opening  your  letter,  I  gave  the  Lord  hearty 
thanks  for  your  donation,  with  a  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  the  donor ;  and  may  his 
blessing  ever  rest  on  you  and  yours,  Amen.  I  had  much  of  my  nervous  fever  in  the 
summer,  which  kept  me  at  home ;  and  the  Lord  took  away  my  hearing  for  three 
months,  so  that  I  was  not  conversible ;  then  my  eyes  s<^med  to  be  going  apace ;  and 
at  one  time,  I  had  an  apprehension  of  being  both  deaf  and  blind.  At  first,  I  prayed 
daily  to  the  Lord  for  my  hearing,  but  with  submission  to  his  will ;  and  on  Sunday 
fortnight,  he  gave  me  a  better  pair  of  ears — thanks  be  to  his  grace  1 — not  perfectly 
restored,  yet,  so  as  to  make  me  able  to  converse  with  comfort ;  and  thej  aeem  itiD 
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to  be  mending.  This  his  encouraged  me  to  ask  for  a  better  pair  of  eyes.  And  why 
should  I  not  ?  Jesus  his  eyes  to  give  as  well  as  ears,  and  he  can  bear  dunning ;  nay, 
is  never  better  pleased  than  with  a  thousand  duns  at  his  door.  Well,  my  eyes  are 
•omewhit  better^ — thanks  again  to  my  Healer — and  I  keep  praying  on.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  you  write  of  a  visit  to  Everton :  we  have  always  plenty  of  horse  provender  at 
hud,  but  unless  you  send  me  notice  beforehand  of  your  coming,  you  will  have  a  cold 
and  scanty  meal,  for  we  roast  only  twice  in  the  week ;  let  me  have  a  line,  and  I  will 
give  yon  the  same  treat  I  always  gave  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  an  eighteen-penny  barndoor 
fowl ;  thii  will  neither  burst  you,  nor  ruin  me.  Half  you  shall  have  at  noon  with 
1  padding,  and  the  rest  at  night.  Much  grace  and  sweet  peace  be  with  younelf  and 
partner,  and  the  blessing  of  a  new  heart  be  with  your  children ! 

With  many  thanks,  I  remain 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

John  Bsrhidos. 

To  Mr.  Benjamin  Mills. 

P.S.  nease  to  present  my  love  to  the  trustees,  and  all  the  labouren. 


T^erMde,  March  2,  1788. 

Dbab  and  Hon.  Sib, — After  I  left  St.  James's-place,  I  spent  the  afternoon  with 
Mrs.  Peckwell,  a  precious  woman,  and  a  living  instance  of  what  grace  can  do.  Some 
BtUe  gloom  hung  upon  her  countenance,  but  a  cheerfulness  appeared  in  her  speech 
and  temper.  She  'did  not,  or  she  would  not,  seem  to  know  of  anything  amiss  in  the 
Doctor,  but  spoke  of  him  with  great  tenderness.  The  daughter  is  the  very  image  of 
the  ftther,  and  the  son  pleased  me  much.  At  five  he  came  from  school,  and  I 
aiked  him  whether  he  had  learned  to  swear.  He  answered.  No.  I  asked  further, 
haa  no  one  tried  to  make  you  swear  ?  Yes,  he  said,  many  had  tried,  and  once  he  was 
ofRsred  a  guinea  to  make  him  swear,  but  would  not.  What  nurseries  of  vice  are 
public  schools!  and  the  next  nursery  is  an  university.  If  you  can  be  of  any  service  to 
Ann  Street,  you  will  do  an  act  of  kindness  to  a  blind  Christian  woman.  On  Tuesday 
le'nnigfat  I  purpose  to  return  to  Everton,  when  I  shall  be  released  fh>m  gossipping 
listtors,  and  have  leisure  for  the  word  of  God  and  prayer.  I  am  weary  of  my 
wretched  self,  and  weary  too  of  prattling  visitors.  No  rest  can  I  find  but  in  God,  in 
Braaing  of  Him,  or  in  converse  with  Him.  All  things  else  are  an  aching  void, 
promising  something,  but  bringing  nothing.  The  Lord  Jesus  fill  you  with  his 
heavenly  treasures,  and  make  your  seed  a  holy  ofii^pring.     Much  grace  be  with  you, 

dear  Sir,  and  with  your  truly  affectionate  servant, 

John  Bsrridos. 
To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 


Tabernacle,  January  10,  1789. 

Dear  and  Hon.  Sir, — Yesterday,  I  came  to  Tabernacle  safe  and  well,  after  some 
delay  and  peril  in  the  morning  early  from  a  rusty  horse.  The  first  five  miles  he 
went  well,  then  would  only  walk,  and  turn  about.  At  six,  when  the  moon  went 
down,  he  fell  down,  and  would  go  no  further.  We  were  now  eight  miles  from 
Stevenage,  sitting  cold  in  a  chaise.  I  betook  myself  lustily  to  the  good  old  remedy, 
prayer,  and  the  Lord  inclined  a  wagoner  to  lend  us  a  horse  to  Stevenage,  and  put 
our  rusty  one  into  his  team.  Is  not  the  Lord  wonderful  in  working  ?  who  would 
distrust  him  }  After  this  deliverance,  attended  with  many  thanksgivings,  I  had  a 
freah  occasion  for  much  joy  and  thankfulness,  this  morning,  for  your  double  tens  for 
the  poor,  who  will  now  be  flocking  for  relief,  like  sparrows  to  a  barley-stack  in 
winter,  and  will  have  the  comfort  of  your  silver  grains.  I  received  your  account  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  which  is  encouraging,  but  I  commit  aU  to  my  Master  in  daily  prayer 
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telling  him,  the  curate  is  not  for  me,  but  for  himself,  and  desiring  him  to  direct  my 

kind  friends  in  their  search,  and  to  direct  the  heart  of  a  youth  to  Everton,  who  mtj 

profit  the  people.    By  means  of  constant  prayer,  my  heart  is  quite  at  ease.    Oh,  the 

blessing  of  faith ;  thanks  to  my  Jesus  for  a  pittance  of  it  1    The  Lord  multiply  diilj 

mercies  upon  you,  and  bless  your  children  with  a  heart-felt  knowledge  of  hit 

salvation. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  truly  affectionate  and  obliged 

John  BnuuDGi. 
To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 


Everfon,  November  23,  1790. 

Dear  Sir, — Our  years  are  rolling  away  fast,  and  will  quickly  roll  us  into  eternity. 

How  needful  that  admonition,  "Prepare  to  meet  your  God!"     Without  earthly 

business  to  mind,  my  heart  will  rove  in  the  world,  get  bemired  in  it,  and  stidL  lo 

Hsi  in  a  quag,  I  am  forced  to  cry.  Lord,  pull  my  heart  out.    Thanks  to  grace,  I  ban 

been  crawling  many  years  on  the  road  to  Sion,  sometimes  in,  and  sometimes  out, 

and  the  Master  has  somewhat  quickened  my  pace  in  the  summer  by  a  draft  of  birck 

wine,  as  needful  at  times  for  a  heavy-heeled  pilgrim,  as  the  wine  of  the  kingdom. 

Now  being  almost  through  the  wilderness,  very  sick  of  self,  and  of  a  daggling  world, 

I  am  drawing  near  to  mount  Pisgah ;  and  when  I  stand  on  its  top,  the  Lord  grre  sa 

open  eye  of  faith  to  see  all  the  promised  land,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  ^ory  <tf 

God !    The  windows  of  my  house  grow  dimmer,  scarce  give  a  straight  line,  or  spdl 

a  word  right,  and  disUke  a  pen  much  i  yet,  thanks  to  the  Lord,  my  health  is  better* 

my  ears  pretty  stout,  and  my  legs  keep  mending,  are  peaceable  in  a  chair,  thou|^ 

fretful  in  bed.    I  purpose,  with  the  good  leave  and  help  of  my  Master,  to  set  off  for 

Tabernacle,  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  December,  unless  a  fall  of  snow  then  happen, 

which  would  delay  me,  till  the  roads  are  tracked ;  the  Lord  aflbrd  his  pieseooe, 

protection,  and  blessing !  Blessed  be  God  for  a  prospect  of  peace :  much  wrangling 

here  about  things  civil  and  sacred,  but  no  belligerents  above,  one  heaven  holds  sll, 

one  temple  serves  all,  and  one  Jesus  feeds  all,  with  his  own  love,  joy,  and  peace.  Mj 

eyes  cry  for  quarter ;  so  with  affectionate  respects  to  your  partner,  the  trustees,  and 

preachers,  I  remain,  yoiur  much  obliged  servant, 

John  Bbrridgx. 
To  Mr.  Benjamin  Mills. 


"  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears,"  &c, — Rev.  xiL  4. 

My  soul  with  hourly  griefs  oppressed. 
Dismiss  thy  overwhelming  fears. 
Anticipate  the  heavenly  rest 
Where  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears. 

And  though  between  that  rest  and  thee 
The  bitter  waves  of  Jordan  roll, 
Cheer  up,  thy  passage  safe  shall  be. 
To  realms  where  death  is  known  no  more. 

There,  not  a  sorrow  left  uncured. 
Nor  mournful  cry  shall  e'er  dismay. 
There,  not  a  pain  shall  be  endured. 
The  former  things  arc  passed  away. 

J.  S. 
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ing  of  the  Term.  By  J.  H.  Godwin,  Highbury  College.  18mo. 
pp.  415. 

Baptism  in  its  Mode  and  Subjects.  By  Alexander  Carson,  D.D., 
Minister  of  the  Gospel.     8yo.  pp.  513. 

Modem  Immersion  directly  opposed  to  Scriptural  Baptism.  In  reply 
to  Alexander  Carson,  D.D.  By  James  Munro,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Knoekando.     Svo.  pp.  60.     Snow. 

Sssay  on  Baptism,  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Nicene 
Church,  on  which  Puseyistn  is  built.  By  Thomas  Clarkson,  A.M., 
Author  of  several  works  on  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade.  8vo. 
pp.  60. 

Hbrb  are  above  a  thousand  pages  more  on  the  Baptist  controversy. 

The  subject  must  be  very  difficult,  or  the  minds  of  men  very  perverse. 

Our  Baptist  friends  say,  that  the  latter  is  the  case,  not  the  former. 

Some  among  them  do  indeed  give  us  credit  for  obtuseness  of  intellect, 

but  the  greater  number,  especially  their  leading  men,  incline  to  charge 

us  with  moral  obHquity.     This  is  not  very  complimentary  to  us,  either 

as  men,  or  as  Christians :   but  let  that  pass ;  to  our  own  Master  we 

stand  or  fall.     Whether  we  are  more  wicked  than  weak,  or  more  weak 

than  wicked,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  holy  and  transforming 

truths  of  the  New  Testament,  truths  from  which  we  separate,  in  our 

contemplations,  all  thought  of  that  which  is  merely  ritual,  have  failed 

to  call  forth  such  an  array  of  advocates  or  opponents  as  we  find  banded 

together  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  this  controversy.     We  should 

deem  it  a  severe  penalty  to  read  even  a  tenth  part  of  what  has  sprung 

up  in  this  fertile  field,  the  productive  power  of  which,  like  one  of  good 

John   Bunyan's  favourites,   seems  to    increase    as    it  dispenses  its 

bounty — 

**  A  man  there  was,  and  some  did  count  him  mad ; 
The  more  he  cast  away,  the  more  he  had." 

Some  cultivate  this  field  for  the  general  good^-others  with  a  more 
confined  view.  The  former  have  respect  to  the  benefit  of  the  church 
at  large,  the  latter  only  to  a  section  of  it.  The  field  of  the  former  is  the 
world  ;  of  the  latter,  a  parish,  or  some  confined  locality.  These  are 
anxious  either  to  make  proselytes,  or  to  prevent  the  members  of  their 
churches  or  congregations  from  being  drawn  away  to  «Xk<cA.Vv<a)  «:&^^  vi 
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they  are  conyinced,  a  less  script  oral  communion.  With  whaterer 
motives  the  books  are  written,  printed,  and  circulated,  one  dan  of 
highly  respectable  tradesmen  receive  no  little  benefit  from  them. 
The  booksellers  have  no  ground  of  complaint.  It  will  be  a  gloomy 
day  for  Paternoster-row,  when  this  controversy  is  brought  to  a  tenni- 
nation.  Paper-makers,  printers,  folders,  binders,  carriers,  portcn, 
will  suffer ;  and  the  great  establishment  in  St.  Martin'a-le-Grand  will 
Buffer  too  ;  for,  amongst  the  pamphlets  which  have  been  making  their 
rapid  transit  by  post  from  point  to  point  throughout  Great  Bntain 
and  Ireland,  not  a  few  have  reached  us  on  the  immersion  aide  of  the 
controversy.  And  one  httle  fiery  brochure,  which  met  our  eye  at  the 
breakfast-table  one  morning,  all  but  plunged  into  our  accustomed  cap 
of  beverage,  (we  could  scarce  rescue  it  from  the  dip,)  in  order  eageify 
to  announce  to  us  its  decided  opinion,  that  the  missionariea  of  that 
society  with  which  we  happen  to  be  connected,  ought  at  once  to 
abandon  an  extensive  and  only  partially  cultivated  field,  that  it  might 
be  left  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  sect  to  which  the  author  of 
this  igneous  production  was  evidently  most  ardently  attached. 

To  a  quiet  and  calm  observer— one,  we  mean,  of  a  cool,  philosophi- 
cal temperament — all  this  appears  amusing  only  ;  but  to  a  man  who 
duly  appreciates  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  it  is  painful.  What 
should  we  say,  if  a  similar  amount  of  time,  toil,  and  expense  were  to 
be  bestowed  on  the  mode  in  which  the  Lord's  supper  ought  to  be 
administered,  and  the  persons  to  be  regarded  as  worthy  participants? 
Only  think  for  a  moment  what  a  field  would  be  opened.  Are  we  to 
sit,  to  stand,  or  to  recHne  T  Are  we  to  receive  it  in  the  morning,  in 
the  afternoon,  or  in  the  evening  ?  Are  we  to  attend  to  it  in  our  usual 
place  of  assembUng  for  reUgious  worship,  or  in  an  upper  chamber? 
Are  we  to  restrict  it  to  males,  or  to  extend  it  to  include  both  sexes  ? 
Are  we  to  observe  it  as  a  rehgious  rite,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  Christ,  every  day,  once  a  week,  once  a  month,  or  four  times,  or  only 
twice  in  the  year  ?  And  then,  what  test  are  we  to  employ  to  ascertain 
the  fitness  of  the  candidates,  and  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  degree 
in  which  the  tested  answers  to  the  test  ?  Many  of  these  questions 
are  quite  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  which  can  be  pro- 
pounded relative  to  the  Baptist  controversy. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  while  great  differences  of  opinion 
have  existed  on  the  subject  of  these  two  ordinances,  controversy  has 
been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  one  of  them.  We  have  no  strife 
between  the  sitters,  the  kneelers,  and  the  recliners  at  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  We  have  no  Gery  dogmatism,  interlarded  with 
series  of  vituperative  phrases,  on  the  evening,  as  opposed  to  the  morn- 
ing observance  of  the  rite.  We  have  no  separate  sect  formed ;  no  new 
designation  adopted  to  divide  the  one-sense  interpreters  of  the  word 
^iwpw  from  all  other  Christians.    No  shouts  of  laughter  and  boialeraw 
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cheering  at  the  exposure,  real  or  faDcied,  in  an  assembly  of  the  one- 
seme  men,  of  the  errors  or  want  of  principle  of  their  weak  or  wicked 
brethren.  Whence  this  wide  difference  ?  Both  ordinances  have  been 
abased  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  by  other  churches.  Both  are 
regarded  by  all  consistent  followers  of  our  Lord  as  symbolic  of  spiritual 
tracings,  as  designed  to  aid  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
aenaea ;  the  one  to  be  attended  to,  as  an  initiatory  rite,  only  once  in  the 
hie  of  the  Christian,  the  other  to  be  frequently  repeated,  even  down 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  latter,  then,  appears  the  more  important. 
Its  Tery  frequency  of  reception  implies  this.  Would  it  not  strike 
some  stranger  from  a  higher  and  holier  sphere  as  monstrous,  that  the 
waters  of  strife  should  have  been  stirred  on  the  less  important,  to  the 
all  bat  entire  neglect  of  one  single  movement  as  to  the  more  important 
lite ;  and  yet  more  monstrous  still,  that  of  the  less  important,  the 
miiior  point  in  this  controversy,  the  mode,  and  not  the  subjects  of 
baptism  should  be  most  insisted  on  ?  How  is  this  strange  infatuation, 
—-it  deserves  no  better  a  name, — to  be  accounted  for  ?  We  can  only 
think  of  one  solution.  This  is  to  be  found  in  our  poor,  weak,  fallen 
nature,  which,  as  it  can  learn  and  repeat  the  watchword  of  a  party, 
ao  it  can  understand  it  with  infinitely  greater  facility,  than  it  can 
giaap  and  comprehend  the  wide  circle  of  Divine  truth,  in  its  all-import- 
ant bearings  and  relations.  Thus  it  is  sometimes  in  science ;  thus  it 
ia  fireqoently  in  politics  ;  and,  alas !  thus  it  is  also  in  religion. 

Bat  we  must  notice  the  works  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  these 
obaenrations. 

The  essay  of  the  venerable  Thomas  Clarkson  is  more  remarkable  for 
benevolence  than  for  acumen.  It  evinces  a  justifiable  fear  of  Puseyism, 
bat  is  not  quite  the  sort  of  production  to  cope  with  its  subtleties.  It 
may,  however,  be  useful  in  the  circle  in  which  the  advocate  for  liberty 
to  the  slave  now  moves.  It  is  without  any  of  the  acerbity  of  the  con- 
trovertist ;  and,  addressed  to  members  of  the  Established  Church,  its 
arguments  are  much  better  suited  to  tell  on  them,  than  on  members  of 
oar  Methodist,  or  more  evidently  dissenting  brethren.  Mr.  Munro's 
pamphlet  is  on  the  mode  of  baptism,  and  is  as  remarkable  an  instance 
of  compression,  as  the  bulky  volume  it  exposes  (Dr.  Carson's)  is  of 
eiqmnsion ;  and  the  former  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  is  stronger 
than  the  latter.  Dr.  Carson's  is  an  extraordinary  book.  He  himself 
baa  passed  to  his  account,  but  his  book  lives,  and  of  this  we  hesitate 
not  to  speak.  It  would  be  a  fearful  thing  to  have  such  a  writer  for  an 
enemy ;  if  evil  indeed,  could  accrue  to  us  from  abusive  rituperation, 
■oomful  epithets,  and  harshly  supercilious  sentences.  We  have  read  a 
fiBW  books  written  in  this  style,  but  Dr.  Carson's  excels  them  all.  Swift 
night  hence  have  enriched  his  description  of  the  Yahoos ;  and  the  old 
enemies  of  the  Methodists,  who,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  since,  sup. 
posed  they  had  arrived  at  perfection  in  thia  at^V^^  Yaj^  \i\^  ^^\& 
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blushing  faces  in  their  silk  aprons,  lawn  sleeves,  or  behind  the  co?en 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  could  they  but  have  had 
such  a  master  as  this.  Here  is  "  a  king  over  all  these  children  of 
pride.'* 

What  does  such  a  style  as  Dr.  Carson's  evince  ?  It  certainly  does 
not  prove  that  the  writer  of  it  is  ignorant  or  unlearned — for  knowledge 
and  learning  are,  unhappily,  quite  compatible  with  an  ill-regulated 
temper ;  but  it  does  prove  the  existence  of  great  contempt  for  the 
opinions,  the  intellectual  stores,  and  the  mental  powers  of  other  men, 
and,  moreover,  no  small  amount  of  conceit,  of  self-sufficiency,  and 
certain  other  unenviable  dispositions,  which  shall  be  nameless.  But 
yet  more.  Abusive  epithets,  and  vituperative  sentences  and  part- 
graphs,  while  they  add  not  one  jot  nor  tittle  to  the  force  of  an  argu- 
ment, inevitably  iuduce  the  suspicion,  that  the  writer  himself  has  some 
fears  as  to  the  strength  of  his  position.  They  resemble  that  sound 
and  fury  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  thought,  some  public  speakers 
have  recourse.  The  arguments  of  a  writer  are  not  improved,  while 
his  reputation  is  put  to  fearful  hazard  by  such  a  mode  of  conducting 
them.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say,  that  Dr.  Carson  was  neither  a  scholar, 
a  gentleman,  nor  a  Christian.  We  fully  believe  he  was  the  last ;  he  had 
undoubtedly  pretensions  to  the  first ;  and  it  is  now  only  this  unfortu- 
nate volume  of  5 1 3  pages  in  closely-printed  octavo,  that  can  introduce 
to  any  mind  a  doubt  as  to  the  second.  But  the  true  character  of  a 
man  is  not  always  seen  in  his  controversial  writings,  especially  when 
he  is  compelled,  as  every  man  must  be  who  engages  in  the  Baptist 
strife,  to  go  over  the  oft  and  hard-trodden  ground  of  verbal  critidsm. 
The  very  act  of  compiling,  or  even  selecting  and  arranging  such  a 
mixed  medley  of  dry  materials,  may  well  disturb  the  temper  of  a  man 
who  has  no  passion  for  the  hortus  siccus  of  etymology.  Dr.  C.  has, 
indeed,  hunted  the  panting  syUables  that  compose  the  words  /Sorra 
and  /3a7rriCo>,  from  land  to  land,  and  from  clime  to  clime,  of  this  bab- 
bling earth,  till  he  appears  bewildered  with  the  chase.  We  question  if 
the  same  unsteady  and  half-vacant  state  of  the  intellect,  does  not  hap- 
pen to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  long  list  of  subscribers, 
who  may,  perhaps,  travel  through  the  volume. 

One  obvious  remark— -obvious  we  mean  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  language — may  serve  to  show,  how  much  labour  has 
in  this  controversy  been  lost  in  etymological  inquiries  into  the  primate 
meaning  of  words,  and  the  ideas  associated  with  their  derivations  in 
cognate  tongues.  The  sciolist  in  biblical  literature  ought  to  be  fully 
aware  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  classical,  and  that 
the  idiom  is  the  idiom  of  the  Septuagint,  and  this  of  the  Hebrew, 
whence  it  was  translated,  and  in  not  a  few  portions,  literally  tranrfenti 
to  the  Greek.  To  assign,  therefore,  a  classical  meaning  to  a  Greek 
word  in  the  New  Testament,  especially  when  that  word  deaagnales  a 
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religious  rite,  may  lead  to  the  grossest  misconception  of  the  sacred 
miters.  Etymology  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of ;  but  here,  as  in  e?ery 
other  case,  it  ought  to  be  the  servant,  and  not  the  master.  It  may 
afford  a  little  occasional  aid,  but  it  ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  take 
the  lead,  to  order,  or  to  direct.  On  these  grounds  we  regard  a  vast 
maaa  of  the  learned  references,  re-arranged,  or  perhaps  re-collected^  in 
Dr.  G.'s,  and  in  almost  all  books  on  each  side  of  this  controversy,  as 
out  of  place,  a  mere  waste  of  paper,  print,  time,  thought,  and  learned 
inquiry.  The  question,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
not.  What  does  the  word  fiamra,  or  /3a7rTiC<»,  or  any  other  word,  ^ixauafia 
for  instance,  mean  in  Homer,  in  Esculapius,  or  even  in  Xenophon  ?  but. 
What  is  its  import  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  New  Testament  ?  In  the 
true  meaning  of  a  word.  Homer  is  the  best  interpreter  of  Homer,  Lon- 
ginos  of  Longinus,  Chrysostom  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  New  Testament 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  would  appear  hypercritical,  or  idly  inqui- 
sitive, in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  word  firjpis  in  Homer,  to 
search  through  all  writers  of  Greek,  and  from  their  concurring  use  of 
the  word,  to  prove  that  it  must  mean  wrath,  when  the  same  word  in 
the  same  sense,  or  in  a  sense  slightly  deviating  from  it,  is  to  be  found 
in  this  same  writer,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  times.  The  scholar  will  in 
such  a  case  be  satisfied  with  Homer ;  the  pedant  may  accumulate  a 
hundred  more  authorities.  When  Dr.  C.  has  proved  that  the  word 
fiamrw  or  ParrriC^  has  only  one  meaning,  or  more  than  one,  he  has  done 
just  as  much  towards  settling  this  controversy,  as  is  done  by  an  oppo- 
nent who  in  the  same  manner  attempts  to  prove,  from  the  same  source, 
something  difierent.  One  passage  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  will 
avail,  where  a  handred  classical  quotations  will  not. 

Take  an  example  from  Grodwin,  pp.  46 — 51.  But  let  the  reader 
bear  in  mind  an  important  fact — namely,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
the  word  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  version.  "  And  Naaman  went  down 
and  baptized  himself  at  the  Jordan  seven  times,  according  to  the  bid- 
ding of  Elisha,  and  his  skin  became  again  as  the  skin  of  a  Rttle 
child."* 

**  What  were  the  circumstances  of  this  case  ?  A  Syrian  officer  of  high  rank,  had 
long  suffered  firom  leprosy ;  and,  hearing  that  there  was  a  prophet  in  Israel  by  whom 
he  might  be  healed,  he  came  to  seek  his  help.  His  disorder  appears  to  have  affected  one 
put  of  his  person,  for  he  thought  that  the  cure  would  be  effected  by  the  prophet's  call- 
ing on  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and,  putting  his  hand  on  the  diseased  place,  that 


*  Kol  Kttrt^  "Saifiav  koX  4$airr  uraro  tv  rf  lop9drri  iwrdicit.  It  is  the  Greek 
text  that  must  determine  the  meaning,  not  the  translation.  This  was  made  by  those 
who  favoured  dipping  ;  a  mode  of  administering  baptism  which  gradually  crept  in 
as  the  sensif>le  and  ritual  grew  into  importance,  and  rose  above  the  spiritual  and 
tfasple ;  for  dipping,  with  all  that  precedes,  attends,  and  follows  it,  is  much  more 
hnposfaig  than  the  afltasion  now,  happily,  generally  leatoxed. 
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it  might  draw  together,  and  be  healed.  Contrary  to  hia  expectation^  Elisha  did  not 
even  come  down  to  him,  when  he  stood  at  the  door  of  his  house,  but  sent  by  his  ler- 
vant  this  prescription  ;  *  Go,  and  wash  seven  times  at  the  Jordan,  «nd  thy  flesh  will 
return  upon  thee,  and  thou  wilt  he  healed/  t.  10.  Disappointed  and  indignant  at  the 
contempt  with  which  he  imagined  he  had  been  treated,  and  at  the  preferenee  whidi  he 
thought  was  given  to  the  natural  virtue  of  the  Jewish  waters,  he  resolved  to  retm 
to  his  own  land ;  that  if  he  washed  anjrwhere  tor  his  leprosy,  it  mig^t  be  at  Abaas 
and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus.  But  on  the  sensible  and  affectionate  xenMnstraaee 
of  his  servants,  who  reminded  him  how  simple  was  the  prophet's  command — ^to  wash 
that  he  might  be  healed — he  changed  his  purpose,  and,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  man  of  God,  he  baptized  himself.  Now  what  is  it  likely  that  he  did?  snd 
how  is  his  action  described  ?  To  reply  to  these  questions,  it  i8  proper  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  washing  required  by  the  Mosaic  law  in  cases  of  leprosy,  since  this 
would  determine  the  common  practice ;  and  the  law  and  the  practice  together  woohi 
probal)ly  determine  the  action  of  Naaman,  and  the  language  both  of  the  histoiio 
and  the  translator.  The  law  is  given.  Lev.  xiv.  7 :  *  And  he  shall  sprinkle  upon  him 
that  is  to  be  cleansed  for  the  leprosy  seven  times,  and  shall  pronoonoe  him  rieaa. 
And  he  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  shave  off  all  his  hair,  and 
wash  himself  with  water,  that  he  may  be  clean.'  This  law  consista  of  two  paits, 
the  first  is  ceremonial,  the  second  is  sanatory.  The  sprinkling  aeven  times,  was  the 
testimony  given  by  the  priest  to  the  leper's  cure,  and  readmitted  him  to  his  todsl 
and  religious  privileges.  The  subsequent  washing  and  shaving  seem  desigBed  to 
remove  the  danger  of  infection.  Now  since  the  cure  was  in  this  case  miiacnloai 
and  complete,  it  is  as  likely  that  the  prophet,  in  his  direction,  if  he  referred  to  the 
law,  referred  to  what  was  ceremonial,  as  to  what  was  sanatory.  When  he  told  the 
Syrian  to  wash  seven  times,  he  might  allude  to  the  seven  sprinklings,  which  were 
usually  received  by  the  leper,  as  much  as  to  the  two  washings  and  shaviiiga  ef  the 
whole  person,  which,  with  the  interval  of  a  week,  were  afterwards  attended  ta. 
But  if  it  be  supposed,  that  it  was  to  the  latter  that  he  referred,  or  that  hia  dnectisa 
merely  corresponded  to  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  law,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  law 
did  not  enjoin  dipping ;  and  it  is  most  improbable,  that  not  being  required^  it  shook! 
be  generally  practised.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Naaman  dipped  himself  seven 
times  in  the  river,  but  it  is  improbable,  for  the  following  reasons.  1st.  He  was  only 
required  to  wash,  and  this  term  is  repeated  twice  afterwards.  2nd.  What  he  wss 
to  do  is  represented  as  a  small  thing.  3rd.  His  temper  of  mind  was  not  that  whieh 
would  lead  him  to  do  more  than  was  enjoined.  And  4th.  His  action  ia  stated  to 
haveibeen  in  accordance  with  the  prophet's  command.  But  to  have  dipped  himself 
dressed  would  not  have  been  the  washing  required.  To  have  dipped  hiBiself, 
undressed,  in  public,  would  have  been  a  needless  and  offensive  operation. 

"  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  in  which  Naaman  obeyed  the  prophet's 
order,  that  his  action  is  not  described  as  a  dijtping  is  evident,  from  these  consider- 
ations. 1st.  If  so  ordinary  a  signification  was  to  be  expressed,  fidarrm,  or  some 
common  word  might  be  expected,  and  not  a  word  whose  rare  occurrence  indicates 
that  it  had  already  some  peculiarity  of  meaning,  like  that  which  it  is  found  to  pos- 
sess after^-ards.  2nd.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  dipping  was  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  writer,  for  there  is  no  word  in  the  context,  and  nothing  in  the  scope  of  the 
passage,  having  the  least  relation  thereto.  On  the  contrary,  while  apart  from  the 
supposed  signification  of  the  word  itself,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  suppositioB 
that  Naaman  was  dipped,  we  know  that  he  was  cleansed.  The  action,  however, 
performed,  was  a  purification,  and  that  it  is  presented  by  the  historian  under  this 
aspect  is  probable.  For,  1  st,  it  is  three  times  referred  to  under  this  aspect,as  a  waahiag, 
the  end  being  expressed,  and  not  the  mode.    2nd.  The  cure  is  described  imaediatcty 
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tfter,  by  a  tenn  denoting  both  pnrtty  and  health  (icai  4K9$aplff(hi.)  3rd.  On  this 
oecasion,  Naaman  became  a  worshipper  of  JehoTah,  and  the  historian  relates  his 
eoBTertioB  to  the  Jewish  faith.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  employment  here 
of  the  word  fiaewrl(jt»,  as  well  as  that  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term,  was  occa- 
doDed  hj  the  use  of  these  words  for  the  more  solemn  purifications  by  water,  then 
obaenred  by  the  Jews. 

**  li  BOW  we  look  to  the  words  of  other  languages,  most  likely  to  exhibit  the  sense 
of  fkanidm  in  thia  passage,  we  find  the  following.  In  the  Hebrew  text  a  word  is 
used,  denoting  in  the  earlier  Hebrew,  to  dip,  to  stain,  to  moisten.*  Its  meaning,  in 
the  later  Hebrew,  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  by  the  considerations  adduced,  which 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  in  this  passage.  In  the 
Chaldee  Targum,  the  same  word  is  put  both  for  the  precept  and  the  performance.f 
It  denotea  both  to  dip,  and  to  purify ;  and  that  it  is  used  here  in  the  Utter  sense  is 
WMMt  prabable,  because  the  Hebrew  for  to  wash,  is  never  transUted  by  a  word  signi- 
(riog  to  dip,  but  often,  when  used  in  reference  to  sacred  things,  by  a  word  denoting 
to  porify4  Ib  the  Syriac  version,  a  word  denoting  to  wash  or  cleanse,  is  likewise 
^  for  both  words ;  showing  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  translator  of  that  ancient 
▼ersioo,  both  mean  to  cleanse,  or  purify.  $  In  the  Vulgate  in  the  same  manner,  one 
word  is  employed,  the  direction  given  to  Naaman  is  expressed  by  '  lavare  septies 
in  Jordane,'  wtuh  seven  times  at  the  Jordan ;  his  obedience  by  *  lavit  in  Jordane 
■eptiea,'  he  washed  seven  times  at  the  Jordan.  Whether  these  translators  used  the 
Hflhrew  text  or  not,  is  immaterial.  It  is  most  likely  that  they  would  understand 
tiie  Hebrew  in  the  same  manner  as  the  writer  of  this  part  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
that,  aa  they  gave  in  their  several  translations,  the  sense  of  purifying  expressing  the 
flul,  and  not  the  mode  of  the  action,  so  he  also  employed  i3airr(C»  in  this  signification. 

**  From  this  examination  of  the  context,  scope,  and  ancient  versions,  it  appears  very 
iBprobable  that  Naaman  was  dipped ;  and  very  improbable,  if  he  were  purified  by 
d^ifring,  that  the  historian  should  describe  this  fact  by  a  word  expressive  of  its 
nuurner  rather  than  of  its  design.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  he  purified 
himaelf,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  favour  the  supposition,  that  his  purifi- 
catioB  was,  like  all  the  public  ceremonial  purifications  of  the  Jews,  by  sprinkling  or 
WBahing  a  part  of  the  person. 

^  The  whole  context  of  the  passage,  and  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  versions, 
•opport  the  opinion  that  here  jS«irr(C»  means  to  purify ^  and  that  it  was  applied  to 
ncred  rites  performed  by  water.  For  the  supposition  that  Naaman  dipped  himself, 
and  that  here  fiearriCci  means  to  dip,  we  have  only  the  supposed  radical  signification 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words.  For  the  supposition  that  Naaman  partially  washed 
Inmself,  and  that  fiaiwri(m  here  means  to  purify,  expressing  the  end  and  not  the  mode 
of  washing,  we  have  the  accordance  of  this  mode  and  meaning  with  the  common 
iselingi  of  men,  with  Jewish  customs,  with  the  prophet's  command,  with  the  ser- 
vant's language,  with  the  historian's  comment,  and  subsequent  statements,  probably 
with  the  Chaldee  Targum,  and  certainly  with  the  Syriac  and  Latin  versions." — 
pp.  46—51. 


•  Gen.  xxxvU.  31,  ^,  "They  stained  the  coo/ with  the  blood."  Lev.  iv.  17, 
**  Aad  the  priest  shall  moisten  his  finger  from  the  blood."  Lev.  xiv.  16,  **  And  the 
pnest  shall  moisten  his  right  finger  fitm  the  oil  that  is  in  his  left  hand."  2  Kings 
TiiL  15,  **  He  took  a  coverlet  and  moistened  it  with  water,  and  spread  it  on  his 
iaoe,  10  that  he  died." 

t  ifp,  laviv,  abluit  %  t^,  saactificavit.  %  ImID,  Xvril,  ?^>iai\i. 
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Mr.  Godwin  has  written  a  volume  of  400  pages  in  1 2mo.,  on  this  topic. 
His  courtesy  to  his  Baptist  brethren  is  great,  for  the  single  quotation  ¥e 
have  made  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  not  only  the  weakness  of  Dr.C/s 
favourite  dogma,  the  one  sense^  and  one  sense  only,  of  the  word  Pan-iCitt 
but  the  very  strong  probability,  amounting  to  all  but  a  moral  certainty, 
that  the  mode  was  any  other  rather  than  that  of  the  immeruon  of 
the  whole  body  of  Naaman  in  the  river.  Dr.  C.'s  alleged  proof  is,  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  similar  instances,  not  a  proof,  but  a  mere  petitio 
principiiy  in  the  thousand-times-repeated  dogma,  that  the  word  metns 
to  dip,  and  nothing  else  but  to  dip.  Before  this  mode  of  reamnuMg— 
a  very  easy  one,  and  one  therefore  of  which  our  Baptist  brethren  are 
very  fond — all  facts  are  fictions,  all  argumentation  folly,  all  reasomng 
nonsense,  and  an  accumulation  of  proofs  from  the  Septuagint  and 
Greek  Testament,  the  very  husks  and  cha£f  of  literature  and  criticism. 
**  The  word  ^irriCoi>  means  to  dip,  and  nothing  else  but  to  dip :  it 
always  has  had  this  meaning,  it  never  has  had,  nor  ever  will  hsTe  any 
other,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  whole  matter."  Thus,  excited  with 
the  vapour  of  classic  lore,  speaks  the  oracle :  the  sounds  are  as  intelli- 
gible as  any  uttered  in  the  groves  of  Dodona,  or  on  the  tripod  of  D^ 
phi ;  but  yet,  oracles  of  old  have  erred,  and  we  attach  no  strong  faith 
to  those  of  modern  times. 

It  is  more  with  sorrow  than  with  anger  that  we  see  in  the  writings 
of  our  opponents  such  a  mode  of  conducting  a  controversy.  Dogma- 
tism and  denunciation,  from  whatever  quarter  they  come,  whether  from 
the  Vatican  or  a  Baptist  chapel,  bring  all  rational  controversy  to  a  dote. 
We  should  as  soon  think  of  reasoning  with  a  Hon  in  his  lair,  at  vith 
any  pronouncer  of  mere  authoritative  prescripts.  For  such  contra- 
vertists  to  enlarge  on  the  philosophy  of  language,  is  as  if  a  despot  weit 
to  declaim  on  freedom,  or  a  slave-dealer  to  pronounce  an  eulogy  on 
liberty.  AU  the  learning,  scraped  together  from  all  the  boob 
which  have  been  written  on  one  side  of  this  controversy,  and  paraded 
before  the  weary  eye  in  alleged  proof  of  what  is,  after  all,  a  qnestionabk 
point,  may  serve  to  impose  on  the  viilgar,  but  will  tell  but  little  on  a 
man  of  sound  mind.  We  are  constrained  to  say,  though  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Godwin's  book  has  appeared  in  our  pages,  that  there  is  more  of 
real  scholarship,  sound  reasoning,  and  valuable  Scripture  interpretstiott 
in  a  few  pages  of  his  work,  than  in  all  the  apparently  learned  accnmo- 
lations  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  hy 
our  younger  ministers,  and  divinity  students ;  and  we  would  recom- 
mend our  Baptist  brethren  to  peruse  it,  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Carwn*t 
book.  To  mention  the  striking  contrasts  which  the  two  worki  pre- 
sent, would  appear  invidious.    We,  therefore,  abstain. 
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The  Piednumtese  Envoy ;  or.  The  Men,  Manners,  and  Religion  of  the 
Commonwealth.  A  Tale,  hy  Protheeia  S,  Goes,  Author  of  "  The  Phi- 
lanthropist,*' ^e.    pp.  295.     London :  Ward  and  Co. 

Having  recently  expounded,  and  at  some  length,  our  views  on  works 
of  fiction,  it  is  not  necessary  tliat  we  should  enter  again  upon  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  such  compositions  in  general,  or  of  religious 
romance  or  novelry  in  particular.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  volume  before 
us  has  but  very  little  of  the  novel  except  in  its  title, — ^and  those  who 
purchase  it  for  the  sake  of  the  tale  will  be  woefully  disappointed.  We 
doubt,  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work,  whether  the  author  pos- 
sesses the  particular  ability  which  developes  itself  in  the  construction 
of  a  story.  But  she  has  something  better.  She  has  the  truest, 
purest,  and  most  noble  sentiments  in  fitting  phrase — and  makes  the 
princely  souls  whom  she  introduces  to  her  readers,  discourse  in  a  style 
that  does  not  misbecome  the  heroes  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
is  no  mean  commendation,  and  barely  expresses  our  honest  opinion  of 
the  author's  merit.  The  full  extent  of  it  will  appear,  when  we  name 
the  illustrious  persons  whom  she  has  ventured  to  furnish  with  dialogue 
— ^Milton,  Howe,  Owen,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Algernon  Sydney,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  Lord  Wharton,  Lady  Ranelagh,  Hampden,  Cromwell,  his  lady 
and  daughters.  In  fact,  the  volume  of  which  we  speak,  is  little  more 
than  a  series  of  scenes,  in  which  these  parties  present  themselves  suc- 
cessively to  view,  and  deliver  their  sentiments,  much  as  we  suppose 
they  might  have  done,  upon  a  variety  of  topics  most  interesting  to 
moral  and  social  man.  These  topics  embrace  education,  read  sermons, 
forms  of  prayer.  Christian  union,  primiti?e  episcopacy,  tithes,  good 
ministers,  regulation  of  the  thoughts,  suitable  marriages,  absurdity  of 
parochial  division,  advocacy  in  courts  of  justice,  millennium,  religious 
disputations,  George  Fox,  seekers,  hypocritical  profession,  apostolic 
churches,  the  Popish  confessional,  torture,  civil  privileges  of  the 
Jews,  &c.  &c. 

The  judgment  pronounced  upon  these  multifarious  subjects  is  most 
enlightened  and  scriptural.  The  volume  is  throughout  distinguished 
by  the  rare  combination  of  feminine  delicacy  and  masculine  vigour. 
So  little  of  the  novel  appears  in  it,  that  we  suspect  its  type  is  rather  to 
be  found  in  Landor*s  Imaginary  Conversations,  than  in  any  fiction  of  a 
lighter  order. 

We  have  noticed  several  instances  of  extreme  carelessness  in  the 
printing  of  the  work.  On  page  123  "  if"  has  fallen  out  of  the  form, 
and  not  been  replaced.  Page  136  has  "his  own  sake,"  for  " its  own 
Bake,"  the  antecedent  being  "work;"  138  has  "prophecying"  for 
"  prophesying ;"  148  has  "  tenfold"  for  "  sevenfold,"  see  Daniel  iii.  1 9 ; 
**  Thou  hast  too  little  charity"  on  page  193  is  clearly  aacrlbed  tA  t\sA 
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wrong  speaker  ;  while,  at  page  263  the  compoaitor'B  French  haa  beea 
sadly  at  fault,  for  instead  of  the  common  phrase  *'  aliens  done,*'  we 
have  the  rather  ludicrous  "allons,  done,  was  the  reply.*'  "StiyAen- 
son"  becomes  ''  Sterenson"  on  the  same  page  133,  and  within  the 
same  half-dozen  lines ;  while  the  patriot  "  Hanipden"  is  inTariably 
^'Ham&den,"  a  mode  of  spelling  the  name  new  to  as.  These  are 
minor  blemishes,  and  detract  nothing  from  the  sterling  excellence  of 
Miss  Goss's  production.  We  know  few  books  of  the  kind  better 
adapted  for  reading  in  the  family  circle,  and  for  giving  correct  vievi 
of  the  most  important  subjects.  We  heartily  reconimend  it  to  oor 
young  friends. 


The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body,  eonaidered  in  relation  to  Health 
and  Morals,  By  George  Moore,  M,D,,  Member  of  the  Royal  (kilegt 
of  Physicians,  ^c.     London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.     1845. 

This  is  a  good  book,  on  a  most  important  topic.  The  range  is  wide, 
and  it  is  well  occupied.  The  existence  of  a  resident,  intelligent,  and 
powerful  spirit  beneath  the  veil  of  flesh  is,  by  a  variety  of  facts,  in- 
cidents, and  minute  circumstantial  details,  irrefragably  proved.  That 
somewhat  rickety  science,  phrenology,  has  its  true  place  assigned  to  it, 
and  the  doctrine  of  other  theorists,  who  verge  towards  materialism,  if 
they  are  not  actual  materialists,  is  refuted  and  condemned.  All  this  is 
done  with  the  calmness  of  the  philosopher,  the  temper  of  the  Christiso, 
and  the  skill  of  the  most  practised  logician.  It  wonld  be  well  were 
this  book  placed  in  the  Ubraries  of  our  young  people,  by  the  side  of 
Combe,  to  counteract  evil,  and  by  Reed,  Stewart,  Browne,  and 
especially  Abercrombie,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  important  tnithf 
these  volumes  advocate.  There  is  a  holy,  chastened,  modest  spiiit, 
pervading  the  volume,  which  places  it  in  most  advantageous  contrast 
with  much  of  the  pretension  of  the  day.  The  motto  from  Bernard  ii 
well  chosen, — 

"  Thou  hast  a  noble  guest,  O  flesh  !" 

and  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  beautiful  illustrative  com- 
mentary on  it.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, — the  first,  entitled,  "The 
Soul,  as  manifested  in  the  use  of  the  senses,  in  attention  and  in 
memory,"  and  the  second,  "The  influence  of  mental  determinatioD 
and  emotion  over  the  body."  We  cannot  pursue  the  analysis  further, 
but  the  following  chapter  on  the  "  Evils  of  Popular  Phi^noloftT''  infl 
supply  a  fair  specimen  of  the  character  of  this  interesting  vduise. 
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**  The  dugertnn  tendency  of  the  popular  notionB  of  phrenology,  is  moet  evident 
in  the  ezcnseB  it  supplies  to  those  who  seek  apologies  for  their  moral  depravity,  and 
in  the  impediments  it  builds  up  in  the  way  of  those  inquisitive  minds  that  expect  to 
find  in  nature  a  substitute  for  revelation.  Many,  convinced  of  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  yet  seem  to  see  so  much  of  demonstration  in  this  pseudo-science  at  variance 
with  the  dedarations  of  that  strong  book,  that  they  are  constantly  hanging  in 
tupente  between  the  ruling  fsith,  in  the  spiritual  origin  of  thought,  and  the 
indllating  penuasion  of  the  material  beginning  and  end  of  mind.  With  such  per- 
tooMf  morality  and  Christianity  are  thus  at  stake.  A  thorough,  uncompromising, 
eommon  phrenologist  must  apologise  if  he  exhibit  respect  for  either  Divine  or  human 
government ;  since  a  will  that  owns  no  source  but  in  the  accidents  of  a  man's  organ- 
isation, can  have  no  relation  to  the  law  which  demands  obedience  for  the  common 
good.  What  good  can  there  1)e  to  a  mind  unassociated,  and  indeed  not  existing,  but 
with  the  body,  except  the  individual's  physical  good  ?  What  community  of  interest 
can  there  be  except  among  spiritual  beings,  that  reason,  love,  and  hate,  on  principles 
and  under  laws  altogether  distinct  from  any  that  regulate  material  combinations  and 
results? 

"  If  degrees  of  criminality,  as  some  men  teach,  be  determined  by  the  relative 
developement  of  portions  of  our  brains,  and  not  according  to  the  degree  of  our  know- 
ledge  and  the  kind  of  motives  presented  to  our  reason,  through  our  affections  in  our 
training,  then  the  language  of  the  Great  Teacher  is  a  violence  to  our  nature, — *  If  I 
kmd  net  come  and  tpoken  unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin :  but  now  they  have 
no  ehte/br  their  tin.*  These  words  appear  to  have  no  meaning,  unless  they  siguiiy 
that  the  extent  of  man's  accountableness  is  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  holy 
trath  applied  to  his  understanding. 

"  Aithongh  some  of  the  prominent  advocates  of  phrenology  undoubtedly  regard 
that  aomewhat  rickety  science  as  affording  irresistible  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
material  theory  of  mind,  and  hence  infer  that  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body ; 
yet  there  are  many  more  who,  most  heartily  following  their  confident  leaders, 
believe  themselves  persuaded  that  phrenology  is  only  a  little  less  certain  than  the 
Goapel ;  and  who  nevertheless  would  not  for  the  world  forego  their  convictions  of  a 
spiritaal  and  immortal  existence.  Some  have  taken  a  kind  of  middle  ground,  and 
while  atanch  in  their  attachment  to  the  Christian  creed,  yet  imagining  they  possess 
proof  in  phrenological  facts  that  the  soul  has  no  being  without  the  body,  they  have 
eadeavonred  to  prove  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  Bible  reveals  not  a  word 
concerning  the  distinct  existence  of  the  human  spirit,  but  rather  that  it  declares  an 
utter  death  of  both  soul  and  body  as  derived  from  Adam.  But  then  they  dare  not 
deny  that  an  eternal  life  and  bodily  resurrection  are  promised  and  secured  in  Christ ; 
•o  they  are  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  when  a  man  dies  he  is  annihilated  as  an 
individual  being,  and  by  the  power  of  God  is  reproduced  on  some  future  occasion. 
Dr.  Elliotson,  President  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  thus  states,  in  the  Lancet f  the 
position  which  he  adopts :  '  By  nature  all  die,  are  utterly  extinguished ;  and  in 
another  order  of  things,  when  the  fashion  of  this  world  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
time  shall  be  no  more,  then  in  Christ,  by  the  additional  gift  of  God  granted  through 
the  obedience  of  Christ,  but  consequently  by  a  miracle,  not  by  our  nature,  we  shall 
all  again  be  made  alive.'  If  Christianity  be  true,  then  science,  that  is,  the  classifi. 
cation  of  natural  fscts,  will  never  contradict  it ;  for  God  must  be  the  author  of  both. 
The  scientific  part  of  phrenology  is  therefore  perfectly  compatible  with  revelation. 
But  infidelity  has  deeply  stained  the  speculative  and  baseless  assumptions  which 
iMrty  rcasonera  have  attached  to  that  as  well  as  other  inquiries.  It  is  however  de- 
Mffhtftil  to  find,  that  men  of  the  profoundest  science  most  reverentially  acknowledge 
^}^  mfft  and  Christianity  are  productions  of  the  same   Mind,  and  that  there  is 
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nothing  in  any  science  at  variance  with  the  New  Testament.  Tet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Dr.  Elliotson,  whom  we  must  believe  to  be  a  sincere  Christian,  on  hit 
own  confession  of  hope  for  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ,  has  followed  a  fahe 
interpretation  in  the  passage  above  quoted ;  for  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  that 
texts  ? — *  Whototver  liveth  and  beiieveth  in  me  thail  never  die.'  *  ThiM  day  tkaU 
thou  be  with  me  in  paradise,*  *  We  are  amfiilent  and  willing  to  be  abeent  fnm  the 
body  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord:  '  For  we  know  that  \f  our  earthly  ham  9f 
this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  m  the 
heavens:  These  sentences  seem  plainly  to  express  the  fact  of  a  spiritual  existence, 
or  being,  at  present  distinct  from  the  body,  and  capable  of  existence  at  once  is 
another  sphere.  An  array  of  arguments  is  not  needed — this  is  sufficient :  ankss 
such  language,  and  the  abundance  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  New  Testament,  can  be 
proved  to  mean  the  apparent  meaning. 

"  According  to  the  newest  fashion  of  phrenology,  it  is  asserted  that  intellect  and 
emotion,  which  imply  wUl,  operate  through  the  brain  as  developed  in  the  firont  d 
the  head ;  and  that  will,  associated  with  intellect,  emotion,  and  instinctive  pro- 
pensity, acts  upon  the  little  brain  behind,  and  part  of  the  spinal  chord,  sou  to 
excite  muscular  motion  and  expression.  These  conclusions  may  perhaps  have  been 
demonstrated,  yet  all  we  can  infer  from  such  presumed  facts  is,  that  the  instruments 
or  organs  merely  constitute  the  media  of  communication  between  the  world  without 
and  the  world  within,  the  material  creation  and  the  spirituaL  Facts  are  really  best 
explained  by  supposing  a  unity  of  all  the  senses  with  the  brain,  and  that  the  spiiit, 
or  perceptive  and  willing  power,  has  faculties  superadded,  which  are  in  correspond- 
ence with  different  portions  of  the  brain,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  acted  upon 
by  it  and  acting  vrith  it.  But  how  do  some  phrenologists  account  for  the  operatioB 
of  compound  motives,  such  as  we  often  feel  ?  They  say  it  is  done  by  a  sort  of  sab- 
committee  of  the  organs — ^by  a  board  of  control.  As  Abemethy  used  to  say,  'Pbo, 
pho,  if  they  go  to  a  board  of  control,  I  am  content.'  They  thereby  at  once  declare  the 
necessity  of  a  presiding  and  individual  intelligence,  endowed  with  Tarious  facultiei 
as  the  properties  of  one  being,  subject  to  pain  or  pleasure,  repugnance  or  desire, 
according  as  the  objects  presented  to  the  mind  through  the  senses  are  adapted,  or 
otherwise,  to  these  faculties  or  endovnnents,  which  are  aU  associated  vrith  the  will, 
in  as  far  as  they  are  all  connected  with  a  sense  of  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable ;  and 
their  very  exercise  consists  in  seeking  the  one  and  avoiding  the  other. 

"  Perceiving,  thinking,  willing.  Meditate  on  these  things.  What  are  they  ?  Look 
upon  the  brain  and  think.  Now  put  the  idea  of  a  brain  and  your  experience  of 
thought  and  feeling  together;  then  say  whether  organisation  perceives,  reflects, 
determines.  Is  thinking  a  property  of  the  brain  ?  No :  the  brain  possesses  all  its 
materia]  properties  as  well  when  dead  as  when  living,  and  is  as  much  a  brain  when 
uninflueuced  by  thought  as  when  by  it  excited ;  therefore  thinking  is  not  a  pro- 
perty of  the  brain  :  for  if  the  properties  of  a  substance  be  destroyed,  the  subitance 
itself  is  destroyed.  Is  the  brain  constituted  to  secrete  thought  and  feeling,  as  some 
assert  ?  Where  is  the  analogy  between  it  and  other  secerning  organs  ?  Doubtlen 
it  may,  and  most  likely  does,  separate  something  from  the  blood,  perhaps  electricity; 
and  this  it  may  do,  because  electricity  is  evolved  in  the  circulation.  All  other 
secerning  organs  obtain  and  secrete  matter  chemically  like  that  existing  in  the 
blood ;  but  philosophers  have  not  yet  invented  tests  delicate  enough  to  detect  the 
elements  of  thought  in  the  blood,  where  of  course  they  ought  to  be,  if  acpaiable 
from  it  by  the  brain.  But  this  is  a  vulgar  view  of  materialism.  The  phiiotophie 
materialists  are  more  profound  and  refined.  Doubtless  with  honest  purpose  they 
push  on  science  to  its  limits ;  and  finding  matter  everywhere,  and  spirit  noi^ere, 
they  conclude  that  their  own  intellect  results  from  atomic  affinities,  and  of 
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the  Mind  of  the  uniTene— God,  if  He  be— spring  sfrom  eternal  matter,  which  of 
se  had  no  maker.  In  short,  matter  is  their  visible  Almighty,  and  physical  laws 
lis  attributes  and  perfections.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  believe  in  eternal 
h ;  the  wonder  is  that  they  live  and  feel  and  thus  reason. 
Smrely  as  life  is  something  more  than  mechanism,  so  thought  is  something  above 
.  No  mixture  of  substances  can  produce  life,  much  less  mind.  Every  living 
1^  is  something  more  than  matter,  something  more  distinct  from  matter  than  the 
ents  are  from  each  other ;  and  it  has  been  propagated,  imparted,  and  extended 
a  preceding  life,  in  a  manner  which  matter  cannot  be ;  after  a  type  existing  in 
3ir  seed,  at  first  impregnated  by  the  spirit  of  life,  and  hence  evolving  itself  in 
ird  generations,  still  multiplying  while  advancing.  Thus  also  is  it  with  the 
I,  which  is  something  more  than  life ;  and  every  human  spirit  is  like  an  im- 
hAble  reflection  and  visible  evidence  of  Eternal  Being,  which  first  fell  upon 
er  when  Jehovah  breathed  life  into  man's  body,  and  saw  in  man's  mental  and 
il  existence  the  everlasting  image  of  Himself." 

"here  are  very  few  more  suitable  presents  for  young  persons. 
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HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Thk  Directors  Intend  to  give  in  the  next  number  some  interesting  accounts  of 
the  stations  of  the  Society  lately  visited  by  their  Secretary.  It  is  sufficient  at  present 
to  state  that,  from  the  inquiries  made,  the  necessity  for  extended  operations  appetn 
more  evident  than  ever.  It  is  at  the  same  time  highly  gratifying  to  see  the  adip- 
tation  of  the  means  employed  by  the  Missionaries  to  do  good,  as  shown  in  the  ooo- 
version  of  sinners,  and  the  outward  changes  on  the  face  of  society,  where  the  Gospel 
has  been  successfully  preached.  Some  facts  of  this  kind  will  be  mentioned  which 
cannot  but  tend  greatly  to  encourage  the  friends  of  Christ  in  flostaining  Home 
Missions. 

The  Directors  are  happy  to  state  that  an  old  and  generous  friend  of  the  Society 
has  responded  to  the  urgent  appeal  in  the  September  Magazine  by  sending  a  dona* 
tion  of  £50,  as  well  as  the  first  year's  payment  of  £10,  to  be  continned  four  yem 
longer.  The  Directors  wait  with  considerable  anxiety,  and  with  some  hi^ie,fior 
similar  responses,  to  fill  up  the  lists  particularly  named  last  month. 

We  give  the  following  statement  from  one  of  our  Missionaries  as  it  was  sent  to  as. 
The  Hberality  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  we  fear,  arose  very  much  from  hul^ermet. 
The  bigotry  of  the  Puseyite  clergyman  was  consistent  with  his  High  Chmnch  no- 
tions ;  so  that  he  was  quite  consistent  in  getting  rid  of  a  Dissenting  tendier.  The 
manner  in  which  he  did  so  is  another  matter.  The  reader  cannot  bnt  idrain  the 
firmness  of  principle  shown  by  the  schoolmistress.  We  hope  that  some  sdiool  sus- 
tained by  consistent  Dissenters  will  obtain  the  valuable  services  of  a  perton  who  has 
given  up  all  licr  living  rather  than  act  against  conscience.  We  have  given  the  extract 
chiefly  to  bring  the  case  Y)efore  the  friends  of  religious  liberty — not  so  much  to  ei- 
cite  anger  against  the  clergyman  as  to  induce  those  whose  views  are  in  harmony  with 
this  young  person,  to  take  care  that  she  does  not  continue  to  suffer  frtmi  her  flim  ad- 
herence to  conscience  and  to  truth.  We  trust  the  case  will  produce  sympathy,  wmL 
lead  to  some  good  result.  We  shall  be  glad  to  announce  that  she  has  obtained  s 
better  situation  than  she  would  have  had  under  the  Puseyite  rector  of  C F u 


Puteyism — Diatrtumg  Case  (f  Suffering  for  Qnueumet^  mJke, 

**  In  one  of  our  villages  we  shall  immediately  suffer  loss  by  the  removal  of  a  loy 
pious  and  useful  young  person  connected  with  us.  She  has  been  fiDr  eight  yean  the 
mistress  of  a  day-school,  which  was  under  the  patronage  of  that  Tcry  liberal  nud 
influential  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  a  few  months  since  AfffmrHL 
successor  is  a  Puseyite,  and  on  entering  his  parochial  charge  he  fDond  aha  waa 
a  member  of  the  Established  Church.  He  expressed  himself  as  being  much 
with  her  in  every  respect  but  one.     She  was  a  Dmemier,  and,  eonaeqncnUy,  whoDy 
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fo  his  purpose,  the  infiuing  of  the  principles  of  Poseyism  into  the 
DBdnds  of  the  children.  He  told  her  at  once  he  could  not  continue  her  in  the  school 
ukss  she  gave  ap  her  connexion  with  the  Dissenters.  '  Dissent/  he  said,  '  is  a 
homy,  and  the  children  must  be  taught  that  it  is  a  heresy ;'  but  it  was  not  likely 
that  she  would  teach  them  thatj  unless  she  gave  up  her  Dissenting  principles  and 
BMuuadona.  He  then  promised  personal  fsTours,  with  an  increase  of  salary,  if  she 
would  comply  with  his  wish ;  and  said  he  would  give  her  a  fortnight  to  think  of  it 
md  pray  over  it.  It  was  certainly  a  strange  matter  to  pray  over.  Did  he  think,  I 
winder,  that  God  would  blind  her  judgment  and  destroy  her  conscience,  that  she 
Bi|^t  accede  to  his  wishes  ?  At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  the  clergyman  came,  ac- 
Dompanied  by  his  lady,  to  receive  the  answer  of  prayer,  and  the  result  of  her 
dMNiglits.  It  was  this  :  '  I  should  be  glad  to  continue  in  the  school,  as  I  did  with 
Ifr.  Smith.  I  think  I  have  been  useful  in  it,  and  it  would  be  a  comfortable  main- 
tenanoe  for  me,  and  enable  me  to  stay  with  my  aged  father :  but,  Sir,  I  would  rather 
give  up  my  situation  than  my  principles  and  connexions,  and,  therefore,  I  will  leave.' 
Ifis  wife  then  began  to  abuse  her,  stating  she  was  obstinate  and  sulky ;  and  with  this 
Hb^f  left.  Our  young  friend  acted  in  this  as  a  Christian  should  act,  and  her  example 
Imkb  already  been  beneficial  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  now  our  prayer  is,  that  she 
ougr  realise  what  many  have  done  before  her  who  have  suffered  loss  for  Christ,  by 
raeeiTiDg  a  hundredfold  more  in  this  life,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting." 

The  following  extracts  refer  to  a  practice  that  is  now  forcing  itself  on  public  atten- 
tun,  in  consequence  of  the  demoralising  effects  produced  by  it : — 

Cheap  Sunday  TVaint  on  RaUroada, 

The  railway  referred  to  in  the  following  communication  is  that  between  New- 
eattte  and  Carlisle.  The  directors  of  this  line  have  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being 
■Bong  the  first  to  begin  this  immoral  system.  The  writer  of  these  introductory 
lines  has,  during  the  past  month,  visited  the  neighbourhoods  of  Newcastle  and  Car- 
litla:  while  there  he  obtained  most  dbtressing  accounts  of  the  demoralising  effects 
produced  by  cheap  Sunday  trains.  All  along  the  line  of  railway  crowds  of  idlers 
■ad  immoral  persons  are  poured  out  upon  the  villages  and  hamlets ;  besides  the  in- 
lory  done  to  Carlisle  itself,  by  the  immense  numbers  who  visit  that  city  on  Sundays 
far  pleasure.  Connected  with  this  open  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  is  the  offence 
of  trying  to  serve  God  and  mammon.  The  writer  saw  large  placards  at  every 
rtation  announcing  the  £act  to  the  young  and  half  devout,  as  an  inducement  to 
tempt  them,  that  the  train  would  take  them  in  time  to  attend  Divine  ierviee  in 
the  cathedral,  and  after  that  there  would  be  time  to  see  the  beautiful  scenery 
■round  that  city.  Surely  the  friends  of  good  order  and  of  religion  should  discoun- 
tenance in  every  possible  way  those  railroads,  the  directors  of  which  are  so  eager 
lo  increase  their  gains,  that  they  encourage  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's-day. 

DtmnraUaing  BfftcU  of  Cheap  Sunday  Raihroad  Travelling — Attempt  to  counteract 

the  Evil — Persevering  in  Labour. 

**  I  continue  to  meet  with  an  encouraging  degree  of  prosperity  in  my  labours  in 
tbtt  part  o£  the  Lord's  vineyard.  There  are,  indeed,  several  who  professed  to  have 
eqieiienced  a  change  of  heart,  and  to  have  given  themselves  to  the  service  of  God, 
who  have  been  again  entangled  in  the  ensnaring  temptations  of  the  world.  Several 
others  who  continued  to  maintain  their  stedfastness,  and  whose  character  and  in- 
fcrmim  promised  usefulness  in  connexion  with  our  cause,  have,  in  the  providence  of 
Qod,  been  called  to  leave  this  part  of  the  country.  There  have  also  been  influences 
ftll  Yichieh  poweiiiiUy  tend  to  counteract  the  means  employed  for  the  m<M:«\  %&!! 
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spiritual  good  of  the  people ;  for  example,  Sunday  travelling  by  the  railway.  Far 
several  months  past  there  have  been  trains  on  the  Sabbath-day  at  Tery  rednoed 
fares,  and  which  have  received  but  too  much  encouragement  from  the  unthinkiiig 
part  of  the  population.  Such  a  practice  has  tended  more  to  fill  the  pnbiic-lioases, 
than  the  places  of  worship ;  and,  consequently,  the  demoralising  effect  has  been  sea 
and  lamented  by  every  truly  serious  mind.  With  a  view  to  guard  our  people  fnm 
temptation,  we  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath-day  for  examinatioB  in  the 
Bible-class,  and  for  a  series  of  weeks  we  have  had  the  subject  under  considentioB  ii 
public,  when  the  following  topics  were  taken  up : — The  Lord's  day  as  a  Divine  ia- 
stitution — the  perpetuity  of  its  claims — the  nature  of  the  exercises  which  it  requires 
•—the  good  effects  connected  with  its  observance.  I  am  hi^py  to  perceive  thsi 
our  people  now  seem  generally  to  act  as  if  prepared  rather  to  submit  to  ineoave- 
nience,  than  to  give  any  encouragement  to  cheap  trains  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

"  Amidst  all  the  demoralising  influences  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  the  work  ci 
the  Lord  still  continues  to  prosper  amongst  us ;  our  various  services  contmue  to  be 
well  attended ;  serious  impressions  continue  to  be  awakened  on  the  minds  of  the 
unconverted ;  we  are  still  favoured  with  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord ;  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  still  moves  in  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  At  our  bit 
church-meeting  four  persons  were  received  into  church-fellowahip ;  one  of  them  s 
female,  who  had  for  some  time  been  a  regular  hearer,  and  who  had  occacionally  beei 
impressed  under  the  word,  but  who  still  continued  in  a  state  of  indecision.  One 
Sabbath,  after  the  forenoon  service,  she  called  upon  me  in  a  state  of  deep  GODoera 
for  the  salvation  of  her  soul.  After  having  directed  her  mind  to  the  all-sailideBcy 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus  to  cleanse  from  sin,  and  to  impart  peace  to  the  soul,  I  pro- 
mised to  see  her  again  soon.  I  accordingly  had  several  interviewa  with  her  dariBg 
the  course  of  the  week,  but  still  she  could  not  realise  a  sense  of  her  interest  in  the 
blessings  of  salvation.  On  the  following  Sabbath  she  again  called  upon  me  at  the 
close  of  the  forenoon  service,  and  told  me  that  now  she  saw  the  way  of  salvation; 
that  now  she  found  peace  in  believing ;  and  that  she  was  now  resolved  to  cleave  to 
Christ  as  her  only  Saviour.  Of  the  other  three  individuals,  one  ia  a  man  who, 
upwards  of  ten  years  ago,  had  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  was  a  member  of  s 
Christian  society,  but  who  had  fallen  into  a  backsliding  state,  and  was  liviag  ia 
entire  disregard  to  all  means  of  grace :  he  is  now  restored  to  God  and  the  ei^oymeiit 
of  peace  through  the  belief  of  the  truth.  The  other  two  are  females,  who  have 
also  afforded  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  having  experienced  a  saving  change.  Is 
my  village  labours  and  other  departments  of  service  I  meet  with  increasing  ea- 
couragement." 

Qpen-air  Preaching, — Converticn»  in   ike    Union   Workhmtae, — Suceeu  to   FiOtft 
Labours. —  Vitii  to  an  unpromiaing  and  wnprofitiUtle  Station. 

"  During  the  summer  months  I  embraced  opportunities  for  proclaiming  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  in  the  open  air.  On  these  occasions  I  had  seldom  fewer  thaa 
four  hundred  hearers,  and  many  of  them  were  never  within  the  walls  of  a  sanctuary. 
To  what  extent  the  word  preached  has  been  accompanied  with  the  Divine  blessing  ia 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  is  known  only  to  Him  with  whom  is  the  residue  of  the 
Spirit.  But  were  we  to  judge  from  the  solemn  and  fixed  attention  with  which  they 
listened  to  what  was  spoken,  and  the  deep  impressions  which  on  diffierent  occasiras 
seemed  to  be  made,  we  should  certainly  conclude  that  some  of  the  seed  did  ftU  m 
good  ground.  Some  little  opposition  to  this  species  of  labour  has  been  mamfested. 
One  of  our  members  has  been  served  with  a  notice  to  quit  his  house  simply  beewst 
he  accommodated  me  with  a  chair  on  which  to  stand  while  pointing  my  felhyv- 
sinners  to  the  Lamb  of  God.    It  is  looked  upon  by  others  as  disreputable ;  but  wM» 
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we  hmve  tbe  high  example  of  oar  Lord  and  his  apostles,  we  are  willing  to  bear  the 
reproach  if  by  any  means  we  may  be  instrumental  in  saving  souls. 

"  I  am  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  our  union  workhouse  every  third  Sabbath,  and 
I  have  often  felt  discouraged  from  the  apparent  unconcern  with  which  the  people 
listeD  to  the  proclamation  of  mercy.  I  was  lately,  however,  summoned  to  the 
death-bed  of  one  of  the  inmates,  and  my  heart  was  filled  with  joy  while  listening 
to  tbe  conversation  oi  the  dying  man.  When  I  entered  he  grasped  me  firmly  by  the 
band,  the  tears  ran  down  his  aged  cheeks,  and,  with  a  full  heart,  told  me  that  under 
my  instructions  he  had  been  brought  to  rest  his  eternal  all  in  Christ  crucified.  He 
was  evidently  hastening  to  the  close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  but  neither  death  nor 
the  scenes  beyond  it  disturbed  his  soul.  His  mind  was  in  perfect  peace,  being 
stayed  on  the  Rock  of  his  salvation.  I  embraced  the  opportunity  for  addressing  all 
the  others  who  were  in  the  hospital,  and  then  engaged  in  prajer.  On  rising  from 
my  knees  I  found  many  of  them  bathed  in  tears.  Thb  is  the  second  instance  of 
real  conversion  to  God,  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  attributed  to  my  preach- 
ing in  the  workhouse.  One  of  them  still  lives,  and  appears  to  be  walking  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  other  has  gone,  I 
tmst,  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.  May  the  Lord  still  more  abundantly 
poor  out  his  Spirit,  and  make  many  of  these  poor  people  *  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of 
an  everlasting  kingdom !' 

**  During  the  past  quarter  three  persons  out  of  one  family  have  been  received  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  church — a  father,  a  mother,  and  a  son — all  of  whom  trace  their 
first  impressions  and  ultimate  decision  for  God  to  my  village  labours.  These  are 
encouraging  facts ;  but  I  have  not  been  without  some  of  those  trials  which  we  have 
occasionally  to  endure  from  '  false  brethren.'  We  have  had  some  cases  of  apostasy, 
and  their  separations  from  the  church  caused  me  much  pain.  I  feel  thankful,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  the  general  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
chnrch.  I  found  the  members  quite  ready  to  obey  and  follow  out  the  laws  of  their 
Redeemer  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  his  house.  Such  cases  of  defection 
bring  much  disgrace  on  the  cause  of  Christ ;  but  when  his  laws  are  strictly  obeyed, 
I  have  no  doubt  all  will  be  overruled  for  the  furtherance  of  the  GospeL 

"  I  lately  spent  four  weeks  from  home  in  two  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  At 
the  request  of  a  devoted  and  liberal  friend  to  our  cause,  I  spent  two  Sabbaths  at  a 
Missionary  station  in  connexion  with  the  — —  Union.  There  I  found  religion  in  a 
very  low  state.  The  congregations  on  Sabbaths  were  small,  and  on  the  week- 
evenings  I  could  not  succeed  in  getting  more  than  eleven  auditors.  I  visited  several 
of  the  people  in  their  own  dwellings,  entered  freely  into  conversation,  and  left  with 
each  family  a  suitable  tract.  I  found  them  in  general  fearfully  ignorant,  and  there 
appeared  a  reigning  indifference  to  eternal  things.  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  the 
small  church  had  not  a  single  prayer-meeting,  and,  with  one  solitary  exception, 
nothing  was  doing  for  the  salvation  of  the  perishing  around.  This  is  not  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  deadness  which  prevails.  I  found 
the  same  restraining  of  prayer  in  other  places  which  I  visited,  and  in  all  there  was 
the  complaint,  '  No  real  good  is  doing.'  How  can  there  ?  Oh  I  when  will  our 
churches  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility,  and  plead  and  wrestle  with  God 
for  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit  for  the  salvation  of  our  bleeding  country !  It  is 
surely  *  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep.'  " 

Ignorance  near  Ojf(frd,—In^eien(y  of  the  Pariah  Church  and  diilUte  to  Ditaenien. 
I  insert  the  following  extract  from  the  Oxford  ChnmicU,  of  August  2nd,  1845,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  degradation  of  privileged  Oxfordshire,  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  and  a  corroboration  of  statements  which  your  agent  hai  ahready 
made  respecting  the  condition  of  the  villages  surrounding  this  station : — 
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"  Worminghall.  On  the  23rd  instant  an  inquest  was  held  at  the  Almshooiei,  at 
Worminghall,  before  J.  W.  Cowley,  Esq.,  on  view  of  the  body  of  George  Payne, 
aged  seventy-six,  an  inmate,  who  died  suddenly  on  the  previoua  day.  The  principal 
witness  was  a  shepherd  boy,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Sheen,  fanner,  who  was  in  the 
field  where  deceased  was  at  work  when  he  expired.  On  the  coroner  quettioniiif  the 
boy,  he  found  such  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  Christian  truths  in  hinif  that  be 
hesitated  for  some  time  as  to  whether  he  should  give  him  the  oath  or  not. 

"  The  boy  said  his  engagements  prevented  his  attending  a  place  of  wonhip,  aad 
that  he  had  not  been  taught  the  church  catechism.  The  coroner  said  he  found  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  boy's  ignorance  of  scriptural  truths  with  the  appareat 
religious  privileges  the  parish  presented,  there  being  daily  aerrice  at  the  church. 
The  above-named  farmer  has  threatened  to  turn  out  of  his  employ  any  one  nho 
should  admit  any  *  Dissenting  teacher*  under  his  roof.  Surely  this  cannot  be  the 
land  of  the  free!" 

The  Colliers*  Anniversary ,  and  a  PitnunCs  Speech. 

**  On  Thursday,  July  24th,  we  held  our  Colliers'  anniversary  at  B .    As  we 

assembled  at  the  early  hour  of  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  we  found  the  at- 
mosphere to  1)0  somewhat  cold  and  damp;  but  the  promptness  with  which  the 
people  came  together  speedily  dispelled  every  symptom  of  gloom,  and  the  spirit  that 
evidently  dictated  and  guided  the  whole  of  the  prayers  and  speeches,  was  such  as  to 
produce  the  most  delightful  and  animating  effect.  We  assembled  in  the  open  sir, 
and  as  the  place  of  meeting  was  on  an  eminence,  our  songs  of  praise  might  be  heard 
at  a  considerable  distance.  Four  colliers  gave  out  hymns  and  engaged  in  prayer, 
and  the  ministers  gave  addresses.  It  was  truly  humbling,  and  as  truly  pleaung,  to 
witness  the  proceedings  of  the  service.  The  colliers  were  all  in  their  working  diess, 
and  during  the  time  of  prayer  knelt  down  on  the  cold  groimd,  placing  themselves  ia 
a  semicircular  form.  We  have  read  with  peculiar  interest  the  speeches  of  some  c£ 
the  converted  natives  on  foreign  stations ;  but  with  still  greater  delight  did  we 
listen  to  the  plain,  unadorned  address  delivered  by  an  old  collier,  who  has  been  many 
years  converted  to  God,  and  who  is  a  native  and  an  inhabitant  of  B  He  had 

been  requested  to  pray  ;  he  complained  of  great  weakness,  his  health  for  some  time 
had  been  considerably  affected.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in 
the  form  of  an  address,  which  was  in  substance  as  follows : — 

" '  My  dear  friends, — There  is  one  man  among  you  that  prays  for  all  the  rest 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  that  makes  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  prayers  paresentcd 
to  God  on  your  behalf,  by  one  man  only.  Now,  only  think  of  three  hondred  and 
sixty-five  prayers  in  one  year,  and  all  for  the  salvation  of  your  precious  souls.  Yes  ! 
it  is  for  your  salvation  he  always  prays,  and  what  a  blessing  it  will  be  to  you,  should 
his  prayers  be  answered  and  you  saved  !  A  blessing  which  is  indeed  unspeakaUe, 
and  yet  you  may  all  possess  it.  Now,  there  are  three  ways  by  which  you  may  get 
this  blessing :  you  may  beg  it,  you  may  buy  it,  or  you  may  steal  it.  You  may  beg 
it — for,  did  not  our  Lord  say,  *  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you,  seek  and  ye  shall  find, 
knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you  ?'  and  i  blessing  so  great  as  the  salvatioB 
of  your  souls  may  be  had  for  begging,  oh,  go  at  once  to  mercy's  door,  '  for  now  ii 
the  accepted  time,  and  this  is  the  day  of  salvation !'  This  blessing  is  also  to  be 
bought,  but  not  with  your  money,  for  it  is  written,  '  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsleth, 
come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yes, 
come  buy  wine  and  milk,  without  money  and  without  price ;'  and  as  you  may  both 
beg  it  and  buy  it,  so  you  may  steal  it.  Have  ye  never  heard  of  the  poor  ff*"**^ 
woman,  who  spent  all  that  she  had  upon  physicians,  and  was  nothing  bettered,  but 
rather  grew  worse,  and  when  she  heard  of  Jesus,  came  in  the  presa  bdiindy  aad 
touched  his  clothes,  for  she  said,  *  If  I  may  but  touch  the  hem  of  hia  garment,  I  ihiB 
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be  whole.'  Nofw  yoa  see  how  she  got  in  among  the  crowd,  withoat  being  seen«  and 
stole  the  blessing  she  so  much  desired ;  but  she  could  not  keep  the  secret,  for  she 
mm  so  astonished  at  that  which  was  done  in  her,  that  she  came  fearing  and 
trembling,  and  fell  down  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  and  told  him  all  the  truth/ 

**  This  speech  of  the  old  collier  produced  a  wonderful  feeling.  The  whole  com- 
piBj  WM  in  tears,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  fruit  of  our  efforts  in  the  salvation  of 
some  of  the  rebellioiis." 


IRISH  EVANGELICAL  SOCIETY. 

Ths  report  of  this  Society's  operations  is  now  in  the  hands  of  its  friends ;  and  the 
Committee  would  earnestly  entreat  every  individual  who  is  concerned  for  the 
ipiritual  welfare  of  the  sister  coimtry,  attentively  to  peruse  both  the  document  itself 
and  the  appendix.  The  reports  of  our  different  institutions  are  often  neglected. 
This  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  committees  who  conduct  them,  and  to  the  important 
objects  they  are  labouring  to  promote.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the 
reports  of  all  our  religious  societies  for  a  single  year,  present  such  a  multitude  of 
&et8  as  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  make  the  heart  of  every  Christian  to  shout  aloud 
for  joy.  Could  they  be  brought  together,  and  exhibited  to  our  attention  at  one 
view,  they  would  constitute  a  scene  on  which  angels  would  love  to  gaze,  and  God 
himself  look  down  with  complacency  and  satisfaction.  Amongst  those  documents 
the  Committee  of  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society  rejoice  to  place  their  report  for  the 
ptat  year ;  and  in  doing  so  would  venture  confidently  to  say,  that  its  contents  will 
amply  repay  the  time  its  perusal  may  require ;  and  will  show  that  God  is  blessing 
the  efifbrta  of  the  agents  amidst  the  appalling  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to 
eontend.  From  glancing  at  the  past,  which  the  report  now  referred  to  leads  them 
to  do,  the  Committee  would  turn  to  the  present.  They  continue  to  receive  en- 
oooraging  statements  of  the  progress  of  the  cause  at  some  of  the  stations ;  which 
dearly  show  that  when  a  pastor,  missionary,  or  Scripture  reader,  is  devoted  to  his 
work,  and  labours  in  his  own  appropriate  sphere  with  assiduity,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  there  are  never  wanting  tokens  of  the  presence  and  blessing  of  that 
Savioor  and  Lord  whose  servants  they  are.  The  assurance  of  this  increases  the 
r^et  the  Committee  feel  when  they  are  compelled,  for  want  o/fimdt,  to  return 
answers  in  the  negative  to  appeals  made  to  them  for  additional  labourers.  Several 
important  stations  could  at  once  be  occupied  were  the  Committee  famished  with 
•offident  resources  to  meet  the  expenditure  they  would  involve.  But  they  dare  not 
▼enture  on  any  of  these  whilst  the  income  of  the  Society  is  barely  adequate  to 
sustain  the  present  scale  of  operations.  They  would,  however,  cherish  the  hope  that 
oar  British  churches  will  ere  long  awake  to  the  claims  of  the  sister  land,  and  send 
a  sufficient  number  of  well-qualified  and  devoted  men  who  shall  proclaim  the  glad 
ti^gs  of  salvation  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  interesting,  but  super- 
itftions,  portion  of  the  empire. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Committee  to  be  able  to  bear  an  unhesitating  testimony  to 
the  character  of  their  agents,  who,  by  their  conduct,  have  won  for  them  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  those  amongst  whom  they  have  laboured.  The  following  circum- 
stance affords  an  evidence  and  illustration  of  this : — The  Rev.  II.  G.  Brien,  who 
has  laboured  for  several  years  in  the  town  of  Dungarvon.in  the  county  ofWaterford, 
has  recently  been  appointed  by  the  Committee  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  at  Donegal, 
occasioned  by  the  removal  of  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Murray  to  Castlebar.  On  his  re- 
tirement from  Dungarvon,  a  public  meeting  was  held,  which  was  presided  over  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dill,  Presbyterian  minister  at  Clonniel.  A  gold  watch,  with  its  ap- 
pendages, was  preseAted  to  Mr.  Brien,  as  a  testimony  of  the  respect  and  affection 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  following  address  was  delivered  on  the  occasion : — 
N.  8.  VOL.  IX.  5  o 
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"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, — As  it  hath  pleased  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  in  his  ia- 
finitely  wise  providence,  to  call  you  from  amongst  us  to  labour  in  another  part  of 
his  vineyard,  we,  your  Protestant  friends  of  this  locality,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  doty 
to  yourself,  and  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth,  of  which  you  have  been  the  nnoom- 
promising  advocate,  desire  publicly  to  express  and  testify  our  respect  and  esteem 
for  your  private  worth  and  ministerial  labours.  During  a  period  of  aeventeen  yem 
you  have  discharged  with  unwearied  discipline  the  various  duties  of  a  Christiaa 
missionary,  in  the  midst  of  many  discouragements.  You  have  proclaimed  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel  in  all  their  fulness,  and  have  sown  the  good  seed  of  the  king* 
dom,  which  may  bring  forth  fruit  many  days  hence ;  and  you  have  ever  exhibited 
the  great  principles  of  the  Protestant  faith,  as  founded  on,  and  agreeable  to,  the 
word  of  God. 

"  In  the  more  private  duties  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  we  have  witnessed  with  muck 
satisfaction  your  visits  of  sympathy  and  consolation  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  to  the 
aged  and  infirm.  Much  of  your  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  religious  instnictios 
of  the  young.  In  you  the  poor  have  ever  experienced  a  warm  benefactor ;  and  to 
all  you  have  been  endeared  as  an  attached  and  faithful  friend. 

"  Dear  Sir, — As  a  memorial  of  the  feeling  of  respect  which  we  entertain  for  yoa, 
we  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  accompanying  gold  watch,  which  niay  hereafter  tes- 
tify to  your  worth,  and  our  appreciation  of  your  character. 

"  In  taking  our  leave  of  you,  we  pray  that  the  Divine  presence  may  aocompiBj 
you  ;  that  the  Spirit  from  on  high  may  abundantly  bless  your  labours,  so  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  may  prosper  in  your  hands ;  and,  finally,  it  is  our  ferrent  pmcr 
that  your  beloved  partner,  and  the  family  whom  God  hath  given  you,  may  be  boud 
up  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Redeemer/' 

To  this  address  Mr.  Brien  returned  the  following  answer : — 

"  My  dear  Friends, — Tlie  period  having  arrived  when  our  connexion  in  this  place 
terminates,  I  most  fervently  pray  that  the  anticipated  change  may  be  blessed  to  as 
all.  The  approval  of  my  conduct  as  an  evangeUst,  thus  publicly  expressed,  during 
a  period  of  seventeen  years,  is  flattering  to  my  feelings  :  but  to  God  be  all  the  praise 
and  glor\' ! 

"In  my  intercourse  with  you,  I  had,  as  you  say,  to  contend  with  many  discoursge- 
ments.  The  field  of  missionary  enterprise  was  uncultivated ;  the  seeds  of  error  were 
growing  most  luxuriantly.  These  have,  in  some  measure,  been  eradicated;  and,  by 
the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  change  has  been  produced.  In  visiting  the  abodes 
of  sorrow,  I  laboured  night  and  day  to  administer  the  remedy  prescribed  by  the 
great  Physician  of  souls.  The  rich  and  the  poor  have  been  taught  the  need  of  a 
free  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 

*'  Your  memento  I  receive  with  many  thanks  ;  I  accept  it  as  an  evidence  of  the 
attachment  of  Christian  friends ;  and  as  an  assistant  to  mark  the  time  for  the  profit- 
able instruction  of  others. 

**  Dear  friends,  fu^well !  Improve  the  present  eventful  period.  Cultivate  a  more 
scriptural  and  decided  union  with  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  which  is 
}-our  duty,  for  *  by  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye  have  love 
one  to  another.*  *  Let  your  conversation  be  as  it  becomes  the  gospel  of  Christ :  thM 
whether  I  come  again,  or  else  be  absent,  I  may  hear  of  your  affairs,  that  ye 
last  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind,  striving  together  for  the  futh  of  tbe 
*  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil ;  and  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  yoa  whoDy : 
and  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  onto  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*  '* 

Mr.  Brien  has  arrived  in  Donegal,  where,  the  Conmiittee  trusty  thai,  \if  his  Chris- 
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tka  t|urit  and  hU  devoted  zeal,  be  will  be  rendered  a  great  and  extensive  blessing  in 
that  important  station. 


COLONLOi  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Thb  writer  of  tbe  subjoined  interesting  letter,  the  Rev.  Moses  Parker,  is  employed 
i»a  laborious  itinerant  service  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  sustained  jointly  by  the  Colonial 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Home  Missionary  Society.  His 
^bere  of  labour  requires  great  efforts  in  journeying  and  preaching,  and  separate 
Urn  very  much  from  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  society.  His  efforts  among  the 
eoDvicts  are  as  important  as  they  are  self-denying  and  arduous.  This  explicit  and 
thankful  letter  proves  that  they  have  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  but  that  grace 
hat  abounded  to  some  unlikely  characters.  Government  seems  resolved  to  render 
Van  Diemen's  Land  permanently  and  extensively  a  penal  colony,  in  spite  of  all  the 
remonstrances  of  the  free  colonists.  If  so,  such  Ubours  as  those  of  Mr.  Parker  will 
be  bat  the  more  indispensable. 

*' 7th  January,  1845. 

**  My  last  letter  was  in  the  month  of  February,  1844.  Since  then  I  have  had 
great  reason  to  praise  God  for  his  goodness  and  grace  in  enabling  me  to  proceed 
without  interruption  from  ill  health  or  other  causes,  with  my  labours,  which  are 
difficult  beyond  an  ordinary  degree.  The  places  of  stated  Sabbath  services  then 
were  Carlton,  Cambridge,  and  Richmond.  To  these  has  been  lately  added  another 
on  the  river  Heron.  The  attendance  at  the  two  first-named  places  has  rather  im- 
ptoved  than  otherwise,  while  at  Richmond  it  has  greatly  improved.  Here  I  reside, 
and  from  my  first  entering  on  my  labours  I  saw  the  great  importance  of  devoting 
eapedal  attention  to  this  portion  of  my  district.  I  first  began  a  Tuesday  evening 
lecture,  then  a  prayer-meeting,  and  after  some  time  an  adult  Scripture-class.  I  am 
hippy  to  say  that  these  are  continued  with  unabated  interest.  I  thank  God  that  he 
enabled  me  to  conmience  these  services.  They  were  emphatically  the  work  of  faith, 
and  some  might,  and  I  believe  did,  consider  them  at  the  time  as  likely  to  end  in 
fisappointment 

**  The  week-day  services,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tuesday  lecture,  are  held  at 
my  own  house,  as  we  have  not  yet  a  chapel  here.  In  my  last  I  informed  you  that 
tto  instances  of  conversion  had  occurred  under  my  ministrations.  Blessed  be  God,  I 
have  not  to  repeat  that  ead  tale.  About  six  months  ago  it  was  evident  that  a 
gracious  change  had  taken  place  in  an  old  man  who  had  lived  in  the  place  for  eleven 
years,  and  who  had  travelled  over  many  countries  as  a  soldier.  Soon  after  another, 
and  ahnost  at  the  same  time  another,  came  over  to  the  Lord's  side.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  I  was  enabled,  after  mature  delilieration,  repeated  conversations  with  the 
young  converts,  and  close  inspection  into  their  lives,  and  consultations  with 
the  pastors  of  our  churches  and  others,  to  form  a  church  on  Congregational  prin- 
ciples. The  church  comprised  seven  souls,  including  myself.  Since  its  foundation 
another  has  been  added,  and  I  believe  I  may  say  two  others  are  about  to  be  proposed 
ibr  admission  at  our  next  church  meeting.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  five  out  of  the 
dgfat  members  are  prisoners,  and  three  of  them  have  been  noioriout  offenders.  One 
of  them  told  me  that  he  cared  little  for  being  flogged.  Perhaps,  however,  I  have 
written  with  suflicient  minuteness  on  this  point  in  my  last  report,  which  you  will 
lee.  I  presume  there  is  a  feeling  more  or  less  prevalent  on  the  minds  of  many,  that 
Missionary  reports  would  not  always  bear  being  published  on  the  scene  of  action  ; 
bttt,  in  this  case,  I  fear  nothing.  Here  are  the  people.  Their  former  conduct  is 
known — their  present  is  known.  The  Gospel  has  made  here  sober  men  of  drunkards 
-^honest  men  of  thieves — and  chaste  persons  of  the  lewd.    I  mi^ht  «a\  mus]U  >s\<sc^\ 
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my  heart  is  cheered  by  the  condact  of  these  people.  A  year  ago  I  law  their  Ihcs, 
and  what  a  delightful  change !  This  change,  too,  has  affected  their  childrai,  thor 
own  dress,  and  domestic  comforts.  Christmas  is  here  a  time  of  frightful  dnrakes> 
ness  and  crime.  I  was  very  anxious,  as  you  may  suppose,  to  see  how  these  dev 
people  would  hold  out  on  the  late  days  of  wickedness.  Thanka  he  to  God,  they 
have  overcome.  In  the  midst  of  almost  universal  revelry  and  ahaae,  they  have 
stood  unspotted  firom  the  world.  I  endeavoured  to  prepare  their  minda  and  hearts 
againat  the  temptations  they  had  to  encounter.  On  Christmas  momiiig  we  had  t 
prayer-meeting,  in  the  evening  a  public  service,  and  on  the  hat  evening  of 
the  year  another  public  service,  besides  the  usual  private  onea.  On  the  day  after 
Christmas-day,  commonly  called  here  '  boxing-day,'  I  found,  to  the  greal  joy  ef  bt 
heart,  two  of  my  people  at  work  in  the  most  public  part  of  the  Tilhigie,  and  haid  by 
a  public-house.  They  said  it  was  the  first  Christmas  they  had  ever  thna  spent  I 
do  hope  that  their  exemplary  and  decidedly  Christian  conduct  will,  on  thit  oecasioa, 
be  of  much  good  to  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  My  own  heart  is  en- 
couraged, and  my  hopes  for  the  future  brightened.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
excite  these  poor  people  to  greater  zeal  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  year  of  blessings.  If  you  knew  the  many  very  disoomraging  dreimistaBees,  and 
petty  opposition  which  I  have  to  encounter,  yon  would  say  I  haye  great  reason  for 
gratitude.  Heretofore  we  have  had  only  one  Sabbath-day  service  in  thia  plaee,  bat 
we  commenced  a  morning  one  last  Sabbath,  which,  I  hope,  by  the  aasistaBce  «f 
friends  from  Hobart  Town,  I  shall  be  able  to  continue.  I  get  a  supply  from  town 
when  I  visit  distant  places.  The  new  station  opened  at  the  river  Heron  is  ef  a 
most  promising  nature.  The  distance  from  this  is  about  fifty  milea.  The  last  tiae 
I  vras  there,  I  preached  three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  and  gave  an  addreas  on  the 
nature  of  infant  baptism,  rode  home  on  the  following  day,  and  was  at  my  own  house 
in  time  to  conduct  the  prayer-meeting.  This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  natoe 
of  my  labour.  Here  I  hope  God  is  beginning  to  show  his  power  to  save.  There  is 
a  great  stir  made  by  the  preaching  of  the  GospeL  It  is  quite  a  new  thing  there. 
The  people  express  their  thankfulness.  I  am  not  without  hope  of  being  able  to 
organise  a  church  there  this  year.  I  might  have  mentioned  that  the  membcn  of 
the  Church  here  take  deep  interest  in  the  missionary  reports  as  they  come  to  hand; 
and  though  very  poor,  they  have  begun  to  contribute  their  little  in  aid  of  the  grett 
cause.  I  would  conclude  in  the  words  which  formed  my  text  on  the  laal  Sabhalh 
morning,  the  first  in  the  year,  *  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us.'     To  him  be  the 

praise  and  the  glory  for  ever ! 

"  I  remain, 

'*  Your  servant  in  the  Gospel, 

"  Rev,  A,  Wellt.  **  M.  Parkbr.*' 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES. 

THE  SEVENTH  AUTUMNAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
of  October,  will  be  assembled  at  Manchester,  the  Seventh  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  In  the  three  mornings  of  the  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  there  will  meet  for  fraternal  counsel  and  prayer,  three, 
perhaps  four,  hundred  ministers  and  other  brethren  of  our  Congregational  chorches. 
In  the  evenings  of  those  same  three  days  more  public  meetings  will  be  convened  for 
ol^'ects  of  the  first  interest  and  moment,  not  to  our  own   body  only,  but  to  the 
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CbristiAn  church  and  the  nation  at  large.  Former  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Union  have 
proved  most  happy  seasons.  Still  higher  expectations  of  benefit  and  pleasure  may 
be  reasonably  entertained  on  the  present  occasion.  The  place  of  meeting  raises 
kope.  Where  can  meetings  promise  greater  efficiency  than  among  the  brethren  and 
dmrehea  of  Maschester  ?  The  time  raises  expectation.  These  meetings  will  follow 
the  conventioii  for  union  at  Liverpool.  Opening  events  on  all  hands  render  the 
pteaent  a  period  of  equal  difficulty  and  interest.  For  the  Manchester  meetings » 
prayers,  and  supplications,  and  giving  of  thanks,  are  claimed  of  all  the  brethren. 

It  is  beeped,  therefore,  that  this  will  prove  one  of  the  most  influential  assemblies 
•f  the  Congregational  brethren  held  in  recent  times,  and  that  it  will  be  productive 
•f  pennauent  practical  benefits  to  the  whole  denomination.  The  attendance  of 
brethren  is  affectionately  invited.  A  spirit  of  peace,  love,  and  wisdom,  is  earnestly 
desired.  It  is  a  time  in  which  &ithfhl  brethren  ought  to  cheer,  advise,  and  encourage 
one  another.  Subjects  of  great  and  immediate  importance  will  be  submitted  for 
diseussion.    May  the  Divine  blessing  crown  all  the  proceedings ! 

The  arrangement  of  the  various  meetings  is  as  follows : — 

1.  The  meetings  to  be  held  at  Manchester,  commencing  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
the  13th,  and  closing  on  that  of  Thursday,  the  16th  of  October. 

2.  All  brethren  intending  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  are  particularly  requested 
to  announce  their  design  by  letters  addressed  to  "  Joseph  Grave,  Esq.,  soUcitor, 
1,  Bond-street,  Manchester,"  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  4th  of  October,  in  order  to 
fecititate  arrangements  for  their  accommodation.  The  Committee  managing  this 
department  cannot  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  reception  of  any  gentleman  not 
giving  the  notice  thus  requested. 

3.  On  Monday  evening,  the  13th  of  October,  the  proceedings  will  be  opened  with 
a  public  prayer-meeting,  to  be  held  in  Moseley-street  Chapel,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Halley's, 
cooimencing  at  seven  o'clock. 

4.  Morning  meetings  of  delegates  and  visitors  will  be  held  in  the  Roby  School- 
VMND,  Grosvenor-street  Chapel,  the  Rev.  Richard  Fletcher's,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
•nd  Thursday,  the  14  th,  15th,  and  16th  of  October,  to  commence  precisely  at  half- 
past  nine,  and  to  close  with  the  same  punctuality  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  on  each 
day.    Chair  to  be  occupied  by  the  Rev.  John  Burnet,  of  CamberwelL 

6.  Tuesday  evening,  a  pubUc  meeting  to  promote  education,  popular,  ministerial, 
and  lay-coUegiate,  will  be  held  in  Chapel-street  Chapel,  Salford,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie's. 
Wednesday  evening,  a  public  meeting  in  aid  of  British  Missions  will  take  place  in 
Grosvenor-street  Chapel.  And  on  Thursday  evening  a  pubUc  meeting  to  set  forth 
and  support  the  principles  and  operations  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales,  in  Moseley-street  Chapel,  will  close  the  proceedings.  At  each  of  these 
three  evening  meetings  the  chair  will  be  taken  precisely  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  and 
it  is  intended  that,  at  the  latest,  these  services  shall  close  at  half-past  nine. 

6.  Collections  in  aid  of  British  Missions  will  be  made  in  the  several  chapels  in 
Manchester  and  Salford,  on  the  Lord's-day  following  the  meetings  now  announced, 
namely,  the  19th  of  October. 

ORDINATIONS,  BTO. 

Mr.  Robert  Simpson  (son  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Simpson,  LL.D.,  of  Long  Sutton, 
Lincolnshire,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Simpson,  D.D.,  Theological 
Tutor  of  Hoxton  College,  London,)  has  accepted  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the 
Independent  church,  Gomal,  Staffordshire,  to  become  their  pastor ;  and  entered  on 
his  charge,  Lord's-day,  August  24th,  1845. 

The  second  Congregational  church  in  Southampton,  assembling  at  Albion  ChapeU 
have  given  a  unanimous  invitation  to  the  Rev.  Thomas PuWai,  ol  OsX«ii\i^%!\^  Vs^RkK^:^ 
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of  Glasgow,  to  become  their  pastor,  which  he  has  accepted,  and  will  commcsoe  In 
labours  there  (D.  v.)  on  the  first  Lord's-day  of  the  present  month. 

On  Tuesday,  August  5th,  1845,  the  Rev.  William  Stead,  late  of  Airedak  CoUcge, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Embleton,  Northambaiai 
The  introductory  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  George  Richards,  of  Zion  Qiapel, 
Alnwick,  in  which  he  gave  a  clear  and  scriptural  exposition  of  a  chuck  of  Cfamt 
formed  on  New  Testament  principles,  illustrative  of  the  prindplei  of  Indepeaiiwicy. 
The  Rev.  George  Clarkson,  of  Rothbury,  proposed  the  usual  queitiotts,  naati 
Mr.  Stead's  confession  of  faith,  and  afterwards  offered  up  the  ordination  prayer  vitk 
the  imposition  of  hands.  The  Rev.  Archibald  Jack,  A.M.,  of  North  Shi^  giK 
an  impressive  charge  to  the  minister,  ilnd  afterwards  addressed  the  peopk  oi  thdr 
duties  as  a  church  towards  their  pastor.  The  whole  of  the  services  were  hsteoedls 
by  a  hirge  and  attentive  audience,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  followed  witk  tk 
blessings  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

PRELIMINARY  MEETING  FOR  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

Before  this  article  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  a  most  important  meetiBg 
will  have  commenced  its  session  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Medical  Hall,  Iive^ 
pool,  when  probably  more  than  two  hundred  ministers,  and  other  brefthreB,  of 
all  the  evangelical  denominations  of  our  land,  will  assemble,  to  consult  and  pray  ftr 
union  on  Protestant  and  scriptural  grounds,  and  for  such  a  union  as  may  proatole 
the  internal  peace  and  strength  of  the  true  church  of  Christ,  and  its  outward  hoDOV 
and  extension.  This  will  be  noble  and  blessed.  There  will  be  infirmity — there  wiO 
be  imperfection — there  may  be  comparative  failure ;  yet  the  meeting  will  be  bknei 
It  will  certainly  accord  with  the  mind  of  Christ.  Some  powerful  feeling  of  the  aeed 
of  union,  some  strong  desire  of  union,  some  perception  of  circumstances  frvoanbk 
to  union,  must  have  wrought  to  bring  forward  the  project  to  the  point  it  will  ktve 
gained  in  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  at  Liverpool.  Will  it  there  fill  ?  WiO  it 
advance  no  farther  ?  Will  it  add  another  to  the  many  discouragements  of  fonncr 
ineffectual  attempts  at  Christian  union  ?  God  forbid !  let  every  ChristiaB  heirt 
respond.  Let  many  a  voice  of  prayer  go  up  on  high  for  a  blessing  on  this  desigSi 
Let  every  true  disciple  of  Jesus  rememlier  his  prayer  for  union,  and  look  not  lo 
much  at  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  climbing  this  **  Hill  Difficulty,"  as  at  the  power, 
the  prospect,  the  joy,  the  health  that  will  be  gained  when  its  summit  is  reacbed. 

A  happy  conjunction  of  influences  has  brought  about  this  important  result,  tod  it 
may  not  be  without  advantage  to  glance  at  the  progress  which  the  qaesdoa  of 
Christian  union  has  made.  To  Sir  C.  £.  Smith,  Bart.,  belongs  the  honour  of  hiTisf 
taken  the  first  step  towards  the  discussion  of  the  question,  by  the  gift  of  a  prize  of 
£lQb  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject.  This  produced  the  valuable  vdames  of 
Dr.  Hoppus  and  Dr.  Harris. 

In  May,  1842,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James  addressed  a  proposal  to  the  Secretaries  of  tk 
Congregational  Union,  through  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,*  for  ^  A  Genersl  Pro- 
testant Evangelical  Union,''  which  called  for  approving  remarks  from  ferenl 
correspondents,  and  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  whole  subject  it  tk 
autumnal  meeting  of  that  body  in  Liverpool,  October,  1842. 


*    COT\^C^^\Q|\vi\.\^"WgKDSltA^*^*^l\f^•^^H-^ 
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The  principle  having  been  cordially  approved,  was  committed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Union  to  correspond  without  delay  with  various  rehgious  bodies  and  churches, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  elsewhere,  "  in  order  to  ascertain  their  views  of  the 
desirableness  and  practicability  of  obtaining  a  general  and  united  manifestation  of 
attachment  to  the  evangelical  principles  of  Protestantism/'  That  correspondence 
'was  undertaken,  and  led  to  the  ever-memorable  meeting  for  "  Christian  Union,"  held 
at  Bzeter  Hall,  Jnne  the  1st,  1843. 

The  subject  was  not  overlooked  in  Scotland.  At  a  meeting  of  various  denomina- 
tions, held  in  Edinburgh,  to  celebrate  the  Bicentenary  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  in 
the  following  July,  the  subject  was  introduced  by  the  late  Dr.  Balmer,  and  happily 
followed  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  John  Henderson,  a  liberal  member  of  the  United 
Secession  Church,  who  devoted,  we  believe,  £210  to  obtain  a  volume  of  "  Essays  on 
Christian  Union,  by  various  Ministers.'' 

The  introduction  of  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill  to  Parliament  was  regarded 
as  another  call  to  union,  and  at  the  public  meeting  of  Protestant  deputations  held 
at  Exeter  Hall,  May  Ist,  1845,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Stephens,  Baptist 
minister  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire ;  seconded  by  J.  Hcald,  Esq.,  of  Stockport ; 
supported  by  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Gregg,  of  Dublin ;  and  resolved, 

"  That  in  this  crisis  of  our  affairs  it  becomes  us,  as  a  considerate  assembly,  to  look 
to  the  future ;  that  it  is  quite  evident  to  this  Meeting  that  the  Protestant  interests  of 
this  empire  are  put  in  a  state  of  fearful  peril  by  the  course  proposed  to  be  pursued 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government;  and  that,  connecting  this  circumstance  with  the 
position  of  the  same  sacred  interests  elsewhere,  it  becomes  their  indispensable  duty 
to  arrange  for  a  great  Protestant  Confederation,  to  embrace  this  country,  the  Continent, 
and  the  world,  that,  by  sympathy,  correspondence,  and  united  action,  they  may  be 
prepared  to  meet  a  powerful  and  united  foe." 

As,  however,  the  Anti-Maynooth  Committee  had  necessarily  been  a  politico-ecde- 
simstical  body,  it  was  judged  best  that  our  honoured  brethren  in  Scotland,  who  were 
so  alive  to  the  subject,  should  take  the  lead  in  the  business. 

As  the  design  was  known  in  May  last,  Mr.  James  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  last  annual  Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union  ;  and,  upon  the  representations 
of  the  design  given  by  that  beloved  brother,  the  following  resolution  was  moved  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  A.M.,  of  Sheffield,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Thodey,  of 
Cambridge,  and  unanimously  adopted : — 

*'  rV.  That  this  Assembly  has  heard  with  great  interest  the  statements  now  given 
explanatory  of  a  design  for  convening  a  conference  of  ministers,  and  other  brethren, 
of  every  evangelical  denomination,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  consideration 
of  the  present  state,  prospects,  and  wants  of  the  great  Protestant  cause  throughout 
Christendom,  and  would  desire  to  be  represented  at  any  meeting  which  may  be  held 
for  preliminary  discussion  and  arrangement." 

Subsequently  the  following  appointment  of  delegates  from  the  Assembly  was 
proposed  by  Edward  Baines,  Jun.,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
White,  of  Hereford,  and  agreed  to  unanimously  : — 

**  X.  That  the  following  brethren  be  appointed  delegates  from  this  Assembly,  pur- 
suant to  Resolution  No.  IV.,  to  the  anticipated  meeting  for  discussions  and  arrange- 
ments, preliminary  to  a  general  conference  of  evangelical  Protestants,  and  that  these 
brethren  be  requested  to  report  to  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Manchester  the  result  of 
any  preliminary  conference  they  may  attend : — The  Rev.  J.  Burnet,  chairman  of  this 
assembly.  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  and  Rev.  A.  Wells,  Sir  C.  E.  Smith, 
Bart.,  Sir  J.  B.  Williams,  Knt.,  LL.D.,  Samuel  Fletcher,  Esq.,  and  Samuel  Morley, 
Esq.  Subsequently  the  Rev.  James  Sherman  was  added  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
meeting.' 
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Besides  our  own  denominational  Union,  we  are  bappy  to  hear  that  the  Wesleyaa 
Conference  has  appointed  a  large  deputation ;  as  also  the  Anti-Maynooth  Committee 
and  the  Congregational  Board  of  London.  Forty  ministers  of  various  denominationt 
are  expected  from  Scotland,  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  Ireland  and  Waleiwillalio 
be  represented. 

The  following  is  the  invitation  to  this  preliminary  meeting  now  addressed  bj 
brethren  of  various  denominations  in  Scotland  to  their  brethren  of  aU  evangelicsl 
eommunions  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  We  give  the  docoment  entire,  with 
aU  the  names  subscribed,  because,  cheered  by  hope  that  some  permanent  muon — 
delightful,  extensive,  and  practical,  vrill  grow  out  of  these  aaspieioos  beginnings,  we 
are  desirous  to  place  on  accurate  and  authentic  record  in  our  pages  the  men  and  the 
measures  that  originated,  under  God,  the  blessings  thus  hereafter  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  church  and  the  world. 

"  TO  THE  EVANGELICAL  CHURCHES  OF  ENGLAND.  WALES, 

AND  IRELAND. 

*'  Glasgow,  5th  A^gutt,  1845. 
"  Dear  Brethren, 

"  You  are  aware  of  the  Proposal  which  has  emanated  from  various  quarters,  that 
a  great  Meeting  of  Evangelical  Christians,  belonging  to  difTerent  Churches  uid 
Countries,  should  be  shortly  convened  in  London,  to  associate  and  concentrate  the 
strength  of  an  enlightened  Protestantism  against  the  encroachments  of  Popery  and 
Puseyism,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  Scriptural  Christianity.  To  us  it  appears, 
that  a  Preliminary  Meeting,  comprising  Delegates  from  the  various  Denominaticmt 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  might  with  advantage,  be  held  this  Sununer  in  some 
town  of  England.  This  subordinate  measure  has  been  submitted  to  various  sections 
of  Scottish  Christians,  and  has  obtained  their  cordial  approbation  ;  and  most  of  the 
Subscribers  to  this  Letter  have  been  appointed  to  use  their  best  endeavours  for 
carrying  it  into  execution.  We  earnestly  and  respectfully  invite  you  to  join  us  in 
this  movement  On  your  co-operation  its  success  depends ;  for,  if  limited  to  Scot- 
land, it  would  be  diminutive  and  ineffectual. 

"  As  to  the  objects  of  the  Preliminary  Meeting,  we  think  it  better  not  to  speak 
with  precision.  The  Delegates  will  shape  their  own  course ;  and  we  abstain  from  any 
remarks  or  suggestions  which  might  appear  to  invade  the  freedom  of  their  delibera- 
tions. To  any,  however,  who  might  object  to  the  want  of  a  defined  aim,  we  would 
reply,  in  general,  that  there  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  want  of  work  for  the  combined 
energies  of  Evangelical  Christians.  The  very  fact  of  meeting  together  would  be  a 
feast  of  charity  to  themselves,  and  would  present  an  exemplification  of  brotherhood 
highly  honouring  to  their  religious  profession.  By  this  would  all  men  know  that 
they  were  Christ's  disciples,  because  they  loved  one  another. 

"  When  assembled,  they  might  engage  together  in  devotional  exercises, — ^hear 
stirring  appeals  as  to  their  individual  and  collective  duties — indicate  the  basis  of  the 
greater  Meeting  to  be  called  at  their  instance — and  organise,  or  even  set  on  foot,  a 
series  of  measures,  whether  by  Books,  Tracts,  Lectureships,  or  otherwise,  for  ^iflTiiaing 
through  all  European  countries  a  Scriptural  knowledge  of  the  salvation  of  Christ, 
and  exploding  the  sceptical  and  superstitious  systems  so  lamentably  prevalent,  by 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  are  expressly  denied,  or  buried  under  a  heap  of 
inventions  and  delusions. 

"  We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  the  subject  your  favourable  consideratiaB. 
It  is  easy  to  anticipate  objections;  but  the  end  in  view  is  too  great  and  good  to  be 
abandoned  on  slight  grounds. 

"  We  suggest  the  iRt  of  October  as  the  day  of  meeting,  and   Liverpool  as  the 
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I.      It  may  be  presumed  that  the  important  businesa  to  be  transacted,  will 

py  not  less  than  three  di^s. 

"  We  are,  dear  Brethren, 

"  Yours  cordially, 

'm  CAvreA— Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.  ;    P.  M'Farlan,  D.D.;  Robt  S. 

llish,  D  J);;  W.  Cunningham,  D.D. ;  Robt  Buchanan,  D.D. ;  M.  Maokay,  LL.D. ; 

I  Smyth,  D.D. ;  Thomas  Guthrie;  James  Begg;  W.  M.  Hetherington,  LL.D. ; 

n  Caima;  David  Carmint;  Breadalbane  ;  D.  Brewster,  LL.D. ;    R.  J.  Brown, 

easor  of  G^reek,  Marisehal  College,  Aberdeen ;  Alex.  Campbel,  Monaie ;   An- 

'  Bonar  ;    Gh«ham  Speirs ;    William  Brown  ;  N.  Sterenson ;  James  Bridges. 

uUd  Seeemitm  CtercA— John  Brown,  D.D. ;    H.  Heugh,  D.D. ;  James  Harper, 

•S  David  King,  LL.D. ;  John  Henderson  ;   David  Anderson  ;  James  Peddie ; 

foung;  John  Eadie,  LL.D ;  John  Robson,  D.D.;  James  Mitchell. 

riffkuU  Seee$ri(m  CAureA->Thomas  M*Crie  ;  Robt  J.  Watt;  William  White. 

fMef  CAnreA— William  Lindsay,  D.D.;   J.  S.  Taylor;  William  Brodie;  Hugh 

&rlane. 

jformgd  Pmbyterian  Church — And.  Symington,  D.D. ;    William  Symington, 

.;  A.  M.  Rogerson;  John  Macleod;  Jas.  M'Gill;  Wm.  Anderson;  James  Reid. 

mgregatumoHtU — Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. ;  Alex.  W.  Knowles ;  C.  H.  Bateman ; 

lam  P.  Paton ;  John  Small. 

tptiii  Church — Alex.  Macleod;    James  Paterson  ;    William  Innes;    Robert 

le. 

P.S.  It  is  intended  that  the  Conference  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Great 

rge-street,  beginning  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  October,  at  twelve  o'clock." 

le  preceding  circular  having  been  sent  to  the  Anti-Maynooth  Committee,  the 
wing  admirable  letter  was  prepared  and  adopted  by  them;  and  which  will 
lin  to  our  readers  some  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  meeting. 

**  Exeter  Hall,  London,  Sept  5th,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

**  The  Central  Anti-Maynooth  Committee  have  requested  me  to  thank  you 
be  communication  which  you  transmitted  to  me  on  the  27th  August,  signed  by 
f  highly-honoured  brethren  in  Scotland,  inviting  us  to  depute  some  of  our  number 
tend  a  Protestant  Conference  for  the  Three  Kingdoms  to  be  held  at  Liverpool  in 
iber,  preparatory  to  a  larger  Evangelical  assembly  from  all  parts  of  Christen- 
,  to  be  held  in  London,  if  the  Lord  permit,  in  1 846. 

I  have  already  informed  you  how  cordially  the  Committee  accept  the  invitation. 
f  have  resolved  to  depute  not  less  than  twelve  persons  to  attend  the  Conference 
heir  behalf.  The  names  of  the  clergymen,  ministers,  and  others,  who  will  con- 
te  the  Deputation,  shall  be  transmitted  to  you  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
I  have  already  conveyed  to  you  a  suggestion  for  extending  the  invitation  to  all 
les  of  Christians  holding  the  Head  in  Scotland ;  and,  in  the  same  spirit,  I  am 
ident  that  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  one  phrase  in  the  circular.  I  allude  to 
mention  of  *  the  encroachments  of  Popery  and  Puteyitm.*  There  is  not  one 
iber  of  our  Committee  who  is  not  opposed  to  every  form  of  anti-evangelical 
r ;  but,  while  hoping  that  a  movement  against  Popery  will  tend  to  open  the  eyes 
le  public  to  the  evils  of  analogous  systems,  we  feel  that  against  Popery  alone  the 
ent  movement  of  Evangelical  Christians  should  be  directed.  The  Conference 
include  many  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  England ;  and  it  will  strike 
at  once,  that  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  them  to  make  a  specific  and  systematio 
nit  on  evils  in  their  own  communion,  in  conjunction  with  other  Christians.    We 
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may  all  unite  against  the  common  apostacy ;  bat  in  regard  to  errors  in  partienlir 
churches,  the  wisest  and  best  course  appears  to  be,  that  each  community  should 
resolve  to  contend  with  increased  vigour  against  its  own.  You  will  not,  I  am  certaiii, 
misunderstand  the  motive  of  these  observations  on  the  single  passage  in  jonr  cir- 
cular which  seemed  to  us  to  require  some  notice  on  our  part,  while  we  jgyfiiUy 
receive  and  comply  with  the  invitation  which  it  conveys. 

"The  Central  Anti-Ma3mooth  Committee  consider,  that  the  contemplated 
assembly  of  1 846,  while  it  will  neither  exert  nor  claim  the  slightest  authority  over 
the  European  and  American  churches,  may  yet,  under  God,  be  the  means  of  so 
combining  the  minds,  and  concentrating  the  energies  of  our  brethren  in  various 
countries,  as  to  lead  to  highly  useful  results  to  the  interests  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom. 

"  Without  in  any  way  committing  to  any  particular  course  those  Christians  who 
will  take  part  in  the  ultimate,  or  in  the  preliminary  Conference,  I  will  briefly  state 
the  general  objects  to  which  we  anticipate  that  their  attention  may  be  directed. 

"  I.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  demand  from  the  true  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  an  unanimous  delivery  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Papal  system. 
That  system  is  putting  forth  fresh  vigour  in  various  countries,  and  in  none  more 
than  in  our  own ;  and  it  becomes  an  important  question,  whether  the  church  has  not 
failed  in  its  duty  of  bearing  an  adequate  and  sufficiently  combined  testimony  against 
the  Romish  apostacy.  Would  the  Government  and  intelligent  statesmen  have  lest 
themselves  to  the  designs  of  the  Papacy  as  they  have  done,  if  public  opinion  had 
been  sufficiently  enlightened  on  the  subject  ?  The  language  of  the  Reformers  wis 
unequivocal,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  modern  phraseology,  and  (it  is  feared) 
modem  opinion  should  have  considerably  declined  from  the  high  standard  of  die 
sixteenth  century.  The  Homily  of  the  Church  of  England  for  Whitsunday  says  of 
the  Romanist  community,  '  The  state  thereof  is  so  far  wide  from  the  nature  o(  a 
true  church,  that  nothing  can  be  more.'  We  anticipate,  therelbre,  that  the 
approaching  assemblies  will  raise  the  question  in  the  face  of  the  Christian  world, 
whether  the  Church  of  Rome  is  to  be  regarded,  and  if  so  in  what  sense,  as  a  form  of 
Christianity  at  all  ?  The  concentrated  judgment  of  orthodox  Christians  upon  this 
point,  sustained  by  the  authority  of  the  Divine  word,  and  promulgated  through  all 
countries  where  the  Press  in  its  various  forms  can  convey  it,  cannot  but  condoce  to 
the  glory  of  God.  It  appears  to  this  Committee,  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  eooi- 
promise  between  truth  and  error,  between  Christ  and  An ti- Christ,  should  be  brought 
to  a  termination,  and  that  the  question  should  no  longer  be  held  as  doubtful, 
which  of  two  antagonistic  systems,  claiming  to  be  Christianity,  is  so  in  reality. 

"  II.  But  in  order  to  a  successful  renewal  of  the  protest  against  Rome  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  appears  to  us  expedient,  not  to  say  necessary,  that  the  common 
principles  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  general  outline  of  the  true  church,  should  be 
exhibited  by  united  Christians.  These  were  regarded  by  Biahop  Davensnt,  and  the 
ether  advocates  of  peace  and  union  among  the  reformed  churches  in  the  serenteesdi 
century,  as  contained  in  the  Creed,  commonly  called  the  Apostles',  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  embodying  the  momentous  facta,  the  f<ffifn^*1 
duties,  and  the  permanent  subjects  of  prayer,  on  which  all  true  Christians  are  agreed. 

"  The  manifest  union  in  faith  and  love  of  the  evangelical  churches,  apart  from  uni- 
formity of  ritual  and  discipline,  appears  to  be  as  indispensable  to  conTict  Rome  of 
apostacy,  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  Saviour's  prayer,  and  with  the  DiTine  purpoees. 
There  are  principles  so  clearly  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God,  that  th^  art 
essential  to  the  sound  Christianity,  whether  of  an  individual  or  of  a  chursh.  SuA 
are — the  sufficiency  of  the  inspired  Striptures  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  the  duty  sft 
every  man  to  examine  them  for  himself;  the  blessed  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 
the  utterly  depraved  state  of  man  by  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  Tita]  eon^ernaii  ts 
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God;  the  freeness  of  salYation;  the  justification  of  all  believers  by  faith  alone 
in  the  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  their  sanctification  by  the  ope- 
ntion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  are  cardinal  truths ;  and  if  these,  developed  by 
oompetent  theologians,  and  expressed  in  simple  language,  could  be  upraised  as  the 
eommon  standard  of  the  churches,  which  are  also  agreed  in  the  Divine  institution 
■nd  present  obligation  of  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  Christian  ministry, 
most  evangelical  congregations  might  be  expected,  without  severing  existing  rela- 
tions, to  rally  round  it.  How  glorious  would  be  such  a  spectacle  I  What  a  refuta- 
tioB  of  the  superstitious  unity  of  Rome !  To  render  it,  indeed,  a  loving,  fervent, 
■ibctionate  union,  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  abundantly  poured  out.  No  human 
arrangementi,  no  orthodox  confessions,  can  supersede  the  necessity  for  His  Divine 
work.  But  His  operations  might  be  confidently  looked  for,  were  the  Churches 
humbly,  penitently,  and  prayerftilly  to  use  the  means  for  exhibiting  their  essential 
oneness.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  this  object  should  be  one  of  those  contemplated 
by  the  expected  Conferences. 

**  III.  But,  while  protesting  Against  Rome,  and  designing  to  exhibit  the  oneness  of 
the  Church,  the  Central  Anti-Maynooth  Committee  consider,  that  Christians  ought 
also  to  endeavour  to  unite,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  disseminating  Divine  truth  in 
eonntries  where  Romanism  prevails.  The  labours  of  the  brethren  in  France,  Bel- 
ghrni,  and  Switzerland,  might  be  aided  through  their  own  societies.  The  still  more 
wonderfiil  religious  movements  in  Germany — aCountry  to  which  England  owes  its  race, 
in  religion,  and  its  dynasty — ^might  be  judiciously  promoted.  And  to  turn  to  our  own 
Country,  inlreland,  the  dissemination  of  theWord  of  God,  and  other  simple  forms  of  reli- 
gions effort,  might  be  undertaken  in  combination ;  while  societies  connected  with  evan- 
gdJcal  communities  might  be  aided,  out  of  a  common  fund,  to  spread  sound  principles 
among  our  benighted  countrymen.  The  most  incontestable  proof  would  by  this 
means  be  afiorded,  that  it  was  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  British  affection  or  generosity, 
that  the  Protestant  people  of  these  realms  have  protested  against  contributing  to  the 
Bndowment  of  Romanism. 

**  The  Countries  already  named  are  all  accessible  to  our  efforts.  If  grace  is  given 
to  the  Churches  to  enter  these  open  doors  boldly  and  faithfully,  they  may  subse- 
quently see  their  way  to  extend  their  evangelical  operations  into  the  very  centre  of 
Romanism  itself.  Our  brethren  in  the  United  States  are  actively  engaged  in  a  plan 
fiiar  introducing  the  Scriptures  and  scriptural  principles  into  Italy,  and  especially 
into  Rome.  We  consider  that  the  Church  will  not  have  fulfilled  its  duty,  till  it 
shall,  in  some  manner,  have  exerted  its  utmost  efforts,  in  dependence  on  the  Divine 
aid,  to  call  upon  every  Romanist  to  come  out  of  the  great  apostacy. 

••  IV.  But  in  order  that  *  the  Word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course,  and  be 
glorified,*  throughout  the  earth,  there  is  required  a  revival  of  the  brotherly  spirit 
of  tihe  Reformation ;  and  in  Roman  Catholic  kingdoms  especially,  a  great  extension 
of  Religions  Liberty.  Aforetime  in  Europe,  Protestant  Governments,  like  those  of 
England  and  Prussia,  were  accustomed  to  interpose  their  influence  with  the  rulers  of 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  for  the  protection  and  enfranchisement  of  their  brethren 
qf  ike  BrfwrMtion,  But  recent  events  plainly  indicate  that  a  decided  change  is 
taking  place  in  the  policy  of  Protestant  countries,  and  that,  under  God,  the  main 
security  of  such  as  may  come  out  of  Babylon,  will  be  found  in  the  force  of 
sanetified  public  opinion,  and  in  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  enlightened 
Christians.  But  in  many  Countries  of  Europe,  that  public  opinion  has  yet  to  be 
ersated.  Little  is  known  of  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  free  access  to  God's  Word; 
and,  with  it,  of  that  inalienable  birth-right  of  the  soul,  fireedom  of  faith  in  that  Word, 
and  worship  according  to  it, — or  of  the  individual  and  direct  responsibility  of  every 
to  Gh>d,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  convictions  of  his  conscience.    The  liberty  of 
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worship,  and  the  free  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  need  to  be  maintained,  and  tlie 
great  arguments  in  favour  of  these  sacred  rights  of  man  require  to  be  addressed  to 
the  consciences  of  all  men,  through  every  available  channel,  in  many  lands.  With 
purely  political  questions  we  wish  not  collectively  to  interfere;  but  freedom  for 
Religion  must  be  conceded,  before  Religion  itself  can  triumph  ;  and  we  regard  it  u 
a  subject  worthy  of  our  united  counsels. 

"  It  is  with  such  views  that  the  Central  Anti-Maynooth  Committee  have  deter- 
mined to  accept  your  invitation  from  Scotland.  We  presume  that  you  will  inrite 
the  Anti-Maynooth  Committee  for  Ireland,  to  promote  the  attendance  of  deputies 
from  the  sister  Country ;  and  that  the  principal  religious  societies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  requested  to  co-operate,  so  as  to  render  the  preliminary  assembly 
of  next  October,  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  evangelical  feelings  of  Bngland,  Wilet, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  At  the  same  time,  it  strikes  us  as  very  important,  that  per- 
sons attending  the  Conference,  should  be  considered  as  speaking  their  own  senti- 
ments, and  not  as  committing  the  communities  with  which  they  are  connected. 

"  In  conclusion,  our  Committee  wish  to  urge  you  to  impress  on  all  whom  you  can 
influence,  the  supreme  importance  of  earnest,  fervent,  and  unceasing  prayer,  in  the 
Name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  God  of  patience  and  consolation  would 
grant  us  to  be  like-minded  one  towards  another,  according  to  Christ  Jesus,  diat  we 
may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  God,  and  strive  together  for  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  with  sincere  personal  respect  on  account  of  the  part  yoa 
have  taken  in  promoting  the  union  of  Evangelical  Christians, 

"  Your  faithful  servant  for  the  Saviour's  sake, 

"  Culling  Eardlbt  Smith. 

"John  Henderson,  Esq.,  Glasgow." 

This  document  vrill  close  the  public  labours  of  the  Anti-Maynooth  Committee,  as 
the  meeting  at  Liverpool  will  complete  the  duties  confided  to  it. 

Some  remarks  have  been  made  upon  this  letter  in  the  Fairiot  newspaper,  which 
betray  great  ignorance  of  the  facts,  and  great  peevishness  and  ill  temper  towards  emt 
who  is  an  honour  to  our  denomination,  and  whose  amiable  and  consistent  coune 
deserves  very  different  treatment  from  those  journalists  who  profess  to  lepitient  the 
sentiments  of  our  body. 

We  have  omitted  to  state  that  the  meetings  at  Liverpool  are  expected  to  contiaoe 
thre«  da^s,  October  1,  2,  and  3 ;  and  that  its  conductors  earnestly  beg  the  ynyen 
of  all  Christians  to  aid  their  deliberations. 


ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  omitted  to  introduce  our  Article  in  the  August  number  on  Bartholomew's 
Day  as  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Hine.    A  singular  coincidence,  which  wooU 
be  uninteresting  to  our  general  readers,  makes  this  announcement  locally  desirable. 

Errata  in  our  September  number. 

Page  688,  7th  line  from  bottom,  for  ''  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Necoors,"  read,  the  Ber. 
T.  M.  Nevmes. 

Page  690,  line  21^for  "  Besborough,''  read  Desborough. 

Une  23— for  "  BothweU,"  read  Rothwell. 

I2th  line  from  bottom,—"  P.  W.  Jenkyn,"  read  T.  W.  Jenkm 

Page  694,  line  28— for  "  than,"  read  that. 

Page  694,  line  40— for  "  we  do  believe,"  read,  we  do  not  believe. 
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BBLD   IN    LIVBRPOOL,  ON  WBDNK8DAT    THB    IST    OF  OCTOBBR,   1845,  AND 

8UBSBQUBNT  DATS. 

Fifty  years  have  just  transpired,  since  the  day  on  which  there  assem- 
hied  in  London  a  goodly  company  of  evangelical  Christians  of  several 
denominations,  to  form  ''  The  Missionary  Society."  These  hrethren 
did  not  come  together  simply  for  the  sake  of  Christian  Union ;  hut 
that,  being  united,  they  might  advance  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  the 
world :  and  they  did  not  meet  in  vain. 

Their  onited  prayers  and  counsels,  their  abounding  zeal,  liberality, 
and  affection,  produced  upon  the  minds  of  myriads  the  happiest  results ; 
and  unquestionably  that  meeting  may  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  evangelical  religion  in  our  native  land,  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Nothing  approaching  to  that  movement  in  devout  and  elevated  feel- 
ing,  and  in  the  combination  of  elements,  supposed  to  be  insuperably 
discordant,  has  since  occurred  in  this  country  till  the  meeting  held  in 
Liverpool,  in  October,  1845,  took  place.  We  were  happy  in  our  last 
number,  (pages  7^^ — 772,)  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the 
prelimiuary  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  convene  this  most 
memorable  assembly,  and  it  is  now  with  admiration  and  thankfulness 
that  we  proceed  to  record  something  of  its  proceedings,  and  truly 
auspicious  results. 

The  first  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  at  noon  on  Wednesday, 
October  1st,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Medical  Institution,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Liverpool,  and  there  were  assembled  about  two  hundred  ministers  and 
other  gentlemen  connected  with  no  less  than  seventeen  different 
denominations. 

N.  8.  VOL.  IX.  5  I 
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The  following  table  contains  a  pretty  accarate  analysis  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference. 

SPI8COPALIAN8. 

Church  of  England    15 

Church  of  IreUnd 4 

—19 

PBX8BTTSUAN8. 

Church  of  ScotUnd    2 

Free  Church 12 

United  Secession  Church 17 

Original  Secession S 

ReliefSynod 3 

Reformed  Preshyterians     11 

English  Presbyterians    18 

Irish  Presbyterian  Church 6 

Associate  Synod  of  Ulster 1 

—73 

CONORBOATIONALIiTS. 

Independents 64 

Baptists 18 

Evangelical  Friends   1 

—73 

•UTH0DI8T8. 

Wesleyans 34 

Wesleyan  Association    5 

New  Connexion 4 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists   4 

212 

John  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Glasgow,  moTed,  and  Sir  Culling  Bardky 
Smith,  Bart,  seconded,  that  the  Rev.  John  Angell  James,  of  Birmingham, 
be  requested  to  take  the  chair.  Mr.  James  addressed  the  conference 
in  a  very  subdued  and  happy  manner,  and  called  upon  the  brethren  to 
giye  themselves  to  united  and  continued  devotions. 

The  arrangements  for  this  part  of  the  proceedings  were  •Huriii^K 
The  forms  of  praise  were  selected  from  the  old  version,  and  the  hymni 
of  Watts  and  Wesley ;  whilst  the  prayers  were  offered  np  to  God,  by 
the  Rev.  £.  Bickersteth,  (Episcopalian,)  Dr.  Symington,  (Befbnned 
Presbyterian,)  Dr.  Newton,  (Wesleyan  Methodist,)  and  Dr.  fiknytb, 
(Free  Church.)  It  was  truly  remarked  by  Dr.  Leifchild,  both  as  to  these 
and  subsequent  exercises  of  devotion,  that  in  no  instance  conld  it  be 
inferred  ftrom  the  tone,  manner,  or  expression,  of  the  respective  suppli- 
cants, to  what  particular  sections  of  the  Christian  church  they  belonged. 
Never  were  we  present  at  such  a  season  of  devotion.  The  abondaat 
confessions,  the  solemn,  earnest  intercessions,  and  the  joyfiil  thanks- 
givings, produced  a  tender,  melting  effect  on  most  persona  pretest.   It 
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-was  indeed  a  Bochim,  a  place  of  weeping,  and  many  realised,  in  all  its 
fulness,  "the  joy  of  grief." 

This  was  a  salutary  preparation  for  the  hosiness  of  the  meeting, 
which  was  then  commenced  by  the  Rey.  Dr.  King,  of  Glasgow,  who 
read  a  paper  prepared  by  the  requisitionists  in  Scotland,  as  follows. 

STATBMBNT   OF  THE    SCXXTTISH    DELEGATES    IN    RELATION 

TO  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

PRBPARBD  POB  THS  PKBLIlflNAKT  inSTtMO  TO  BS  HBLO  IN  LIYBBPOOL, 

ON  IST  OOl'OBKRy  1845. 

Thb  Scotch  Delegates  are  sensible  that,  in  calling  this  meeting,  they  haye  in- 
coired  a  solemn  responsibility.  They  might  plead,  in  extenuation  of  their  seeming 
boldness,  that  they  haye  not  altogether  yolonteered  the  adventurous  service — ^that 
they  requested  others  to  lead,  and  desired  humbly  to  follow,  and  that  they  were 
ultimately  induced  to  take  the  initiative,  only  because  English  and  foreign  Christians 
urged  them  to  this  step,  and  represented  that,  if  Scotland  did  not  begin  the  move- 
ment, it  might  be  indefinitely  deferred. 

Some  may  think  that  the  aspect  of  our  proceedings  does  not  altogether  justify  the 
selection  of  our  country  as  best  adapted  for  the  duty ;  and  that  unless  we  could 
have  acted  with  more  catholicity,  from  the  outset,  we  shduld  have  wholly  declined 
the  undertaking.  We  shall  not  presume,  in  reply,  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  conduct.  It  was  plain  to  ourselves  that  the  case  was  beset  with 
many  embarrassments,  and  that  our  measures,  whatever  course  we  might  pursue, 
would  be  liable  to  misconstruction.  Nothing  but  the  importance  of  the  object  in 
yiew  sustained  us  in  confronting  the  delicacies  and  perplexities  which  intercepted 
at  from  its  attainment. 

In  reply,  however,  to  such  an  objection,  we  may  observe  that  a  measure  like  the 
present  requires  friendly  and  confidential  communings  in  its  origination,  for  which 
aU  parties  in  a  country  can  rarely  be  prepared — that  the  co-operation  in  this  case 
has  been  comprehensive,  and  yet  cordial  to  a  remarkable  degree — that  the  range  of 
feUovrship  has  been  widened  as  soon  as  possible,  and  every  desire  to  evince  respect 
and  save  feeling,  manifested — that  the  parties  hitherto  acting  are  only  requisitionists, 
and  this  meeting  itself  only  preliminary,  and  that  the  character  of  the  entire  scheme 
most  be  mainly  decided  by  the  basis  proposed  for  the  great  conference  in  London. 

These  remarks  are  mostly  local  in  their  reference ;  and  although  they  were  held 
tatis£sctory  to  the  extent  of  their  application,  they  could  not  of  themselves  justify 
the  invitation  we  have  given  you.  Suppose  that  Scotland  were  ever  so  unanimous 
In  bringing  you  together,  you  might  reasonably  ask.  For  what  intent  have  you  sent 
for  us  ?  We  proceed  to  give  our  answer :  and  we  will  be  excused  for  stating  our 
case,  at  some  length,  where  so  much  depends  upon  the  issue — not  merely  our 
Joitification,  for  that  is  a  small  matter,  but  the  prosperity  of  religion  in  its  highest 
interests. 

First  of  all,  and  above  all,  we  desire  those  whom  we  address,  and  every  section  of 
religious  society,  to  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  Christian  Union.  It  is 
not  a  figment,  but  a  reaUty ;  and  the  worth  of  the  blessing  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  social  compact,  by  which  all  the  individuals  in  a 
state  become  feUow-workers  and  fellow-helpers;  and  elements,  seemingly  feeble 
when  apart,  become  sublime  and  invincible  in  their  collective  strength.  But  this 
confederation — grand  as  it  is,  and  precious  as  it  is — ^is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
BBity  of  Christ's  church.    There  is  such  alliance  here  as  human  wisdom  never  sug- 
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gested,  and  human  power  never  achieved.  It  sabBists  in  the  earth,  hot  trantcendi 
•11  terrestrial  restrictions,  and  finds  no  interruption  to  its  maintenance  in  the  stable 
mountains  or  flowing  ocean — ^in  climate,  rank,  government,  languages,  or  lineage. 
It  embraces  the  infant  and  the  veteran,  the  barbarian  and  the  phikMophcr,  the 
servant  and  the  master — all  classes,  all  people,  all  epochs.  It  defeats  the  stroke  of 
death  and  the  dissolution  of  the  grave ;  and,  in  defiance  of  both»  oooftitntes  the 
church  above  and  the  church  beneath  one  whole  family.  If  anything  eould  faresk 
these  sacred  bonds,  it  would  be  the  folly  of  Christians  themselves — the  criminsl 
heedlessness  with  which  they  violate  the  claims  of  a  common  brotherhood.  To  see 
them  mistrusting  each  other,  aspersing  each  other,  disowning  each  other,  we  might 
think  every  tie  ruptured,  and  total  disseverance  incurred.  But  it  cannot  be  so.  The 
branches,  while  united  to  the  vine,  must  be  related  to  each  other ;  and,  amid  all  the 
agitations  and  collisions  of  this  tempestuous  world,  are  still  one  whole — the  many 
constituents  of  a  single  tree. 

At  the  same  time,  these  alienations  and  conflicts  are  most  unnatural  amoDg 
brethren.  An  essential  unity  should  produce  an  effective  unity ;  and  the  absence  of 
the  one  too  frequently  indicates  the  non-existence  of  both.  To  be  in  Chrkt  is,  no 
doubt,  the  first  reqiiisite ;  but  how  shall  we  draw  consolation  £nom  this  unseen  pri- 
vilege, for  the  want  of  that  very  concord  in  which  its  existence  should  be  displayed! 
No  professing  Christian  can  avowedly  ridicule  Christian  union  ;  but  there  are  not  s 
few  who  disparage  all  attempts  made  to  advance  it.  They  hint  that  sameness  of 
opinion  cannot  be  forced — that  combination,  in  being  pushed,  may  peril  independ- 
ence ;  and  that,  if  each  cherish  in  his  own  bosom  true  allegiance  to  Christ,  sod 
benevolence  to  his  neighbour,  he  carries  out  a  good  principle  to  its  ntmoat  attabi- 
able  extension.  All  beyond  this  is  doubted  of,  or  scoflfed  at  as  extravagant  sod 
Utopian. 

But  the  word  of  God  speaks  a  diffierent  language.  It  teaches  ns  that,  if  ve 
sincerely  seek,  we  shall  certainly  reach  a  perceptible  agreement,  and  enjoins  the 
acquisition  of  it  as  an  imperative  duty.  "  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with 
brotherly  love ;  in  honour  preferring  one  another."  (Rool  xiL  10.)  "  Be  of  the 
same  mind  one  toward  another.''  (v.  16.)  ''Now  the  God  of  patience  and  con- 
solation grant  you  to  be  like-minded  one  toward  another,  according  to  Christ  Jesus; 
that  ye  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Wherefore  receive  ye  one  another,  as  Christ  also  received  us,  to  the 
glory  of  God."  (Rom.  xv.  5.)  "  Now,  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisbns 
among  you ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the 
same  judgment."  (1  Cor.  i.  10.)  Citations  like  these  might  be  indefinitely  mnl- 
tiplied,  and  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  peruse  them  vrith  candour,  and  siqipose 
them  to  be  generally  exemplified  in  the  mutual  bearing  of  Christians.  There  is 
verily  a  fault  among  us,  that  exhortations  so  explicit,  solemn,  and  numeroos,  are  so 
lightly  evaded. 

Our  Lord's  valedictory  prayer  has  been  often  referred  to  in  pleas  for  Christim 
unity,  but  not  too  often ;  and  we  beg  once  more  to  call  attention  to  its  instnie* 
tions.  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,"  said  the  divine  Saviour,  **  but  for  them 
also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  si 
thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  ns :  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  John  xvii.  21,  22.  These  wordi 
plainly  show  that  the  unity  prayed  for  was  discoverable  in  its  character ;  it  was  such 
as  the  world  might  see,  and  could  reasonably  ascribe  to  God  only.  Sach  a  complete 
and  visible  oneness  of  his  people  Jesus  prayed  for  as  a  glorious  consommatioD  is 
itself.     It  supposes  a  flourishing  condition  of  Christian  graces,  rendering  fompatihif 
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iidr  energy  and  hannonf,  and  associates  them,  so  to  speak,  into  one  mirror,  by 
vliich  an  undivided  Godhead  is  reflected.  It  was  a  prayer  for  the  suppresion  of 
nor,  of  jealouiies,  of  coldnesses,  of  nnkindnesscs :  for  that  faith  which  worketh  by 
ove — for  that  perfection  of  love  which  casteth  out  fear — for  tliat  hope  which  points 
iU  holding  it  to  heaven,  and  stamps  on  their  present  frame  the  identity  of  their 
ktore  destination. 

Unit  J,  then,  is  itself  an  end,  an  important  end,  an  end  worthy  of  the  Redeemer's 
Bteroession ;  and  if  we  simply  united,  and  did  nothing  more,  immense  good  would 
M  aocompliahed.  But  if  unity  be  in  one  view  an  end,  it  is  in  another  light  a  means, 
md  in  this  character,  also,  was  interceded  for  by  Jesus.  It  ranks  with  the  instni- 
Bcntality  of  the  world's  conversion.  He  speaks  as  if  alone  it  would  secure  the 
vault — "  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  The  unity  of  Chris- 
jani  ia  a  persuasive  spectacle.  In  its  genuine  exhibitions  it  has  a  disinterestedness, 
in  elevation,  a  strength,  a  tenderness,  most  signally  impressive.  If  these  be  the 
(hiits  of  falsehood,  how  shall  truth  be  known  ?  If  delusion  can  effect  all  this,  what 
seed  is  there  to  be  illumined  ?  Too  rarely  is  the  proof  presented,  and  therefore  is  it 
mdervalned.  The  unity  of  faction  is  substituted  for  it,  and  usurps  its  name  to 
Mng  It  into  reproach.  But  whatever  counterfeits  may  be  devised,  the  reality  is 
itm  Divine,  and  still  convincing.  Let  parties  meet  to  crucify  partisanship,  in  calling 
ipon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  to  own  each  other,  and  pray  together,  and 
proaacQte  in  common  their  common  duty  *,  and  immediately  there  is  an  evidence  for 
the  Gospel  funSshed,  which  its  enemies  themselves  recognise  and  fear.  That  re- 
mnelation  of  self,  that  realisation  of  God,  that  breathing  of  heaven,  that  dedication 
of  life  to  Him  that  died  for  us,  and  absorption  of  all  aims  in  the  advancement  of  his 
l^oryy^tliete  are  traits  which  cannot  appear  and  not  impress — they  elicit,  even 
from  the  natural  conscience,  the  ejaculations,  "  The  finger  of  God  is  there;"  "behold 
irhat  God  hath  wrought." 

At  the  same  time,  we  may  not  suppose  that  our  Lord  portrays  a  mere  spectacle  of 
unity  as  sufficing  for  the  world's  conversion.  He  designs  a  unity  of  action,  as  well 
n  of  exhibition,  and  contemplates  that  might  of  beneficence  to  which  concord  is 
indispensable.  Did  he  pray,  then,  for  an  impossibility  ?  In  that  solemn  address  to 
dK  Father,  did  he  tantalise  us  with  visions  which  cannot  become  facts  ?  Instead  of 
itarting  difficulties,  and  multiplying  objections,  and  finding  flaws  in  steps  already 
taken  to  bring  about  the  issue,  it  is  surely  more  becoming  to  credit  implicitly  the 
Utbftd  and  true  Witness,  and  devote  ourselves,  in  humble  reliance  on  his  power,  to 
leek  earnestly  and  unremittingly  the  fulfilment  of  his  aspirations. 

But  has  a  visible  unity  ever  been  tried  and  witnessed  on  an  extensive  scale,  or  is 
ft  wholly  unproved  and  speculative  ?  Some  speak  as  if  it  were  a  recent  dream, 
urtagonist  to  all  fact,  or  rested,  at  the  best,  on  a  doubtful  interpretation  of  promises, 
irhile  discountenanced  by  the  clear  and  uniform  voice  of  history.  Such  impressions 
ure  not  correct.  The  Reformation  was  a  European  work,  and  it  is  amazing  to  think 
low  reformers,  raised  up  for  the  crisis,  in  ways  so  different,  and  belonging  to 
sonntries  so  remote  and  dissimilar,  should  have  reached  so  much  identity  of  senti- 
nent  and  aim,  and  contributed  so  largely,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  advance  the 
f^orious  caase,  not  only  each  in  his  own  land,  but  throughout  a  common  Christen- 
iom.  If  we  revert  to  the  apostolic  age,  a  still  more  striking  and  authoritative 
sxample  is  presented.  An  apostle  having  averred  that  God  is  not  the  author  of 
Danf^on  but  of  peace,  could  then  add  in  illustration  and  in  proof,  "as  in  all 
Gburdies  of  the  saints." 

These  remarks  are  general  in  their  nature.  They  respect  the  duty  of  union  as 
binding  on  the  Christian  church  in  all  periods  of  its  history.  But  every  age  has  its 
ehaiacteristic  and  more  pressing  obligations,  and  our  own  day  seems  very  specially 
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to  demand  the  union  of  Christians.  Indeed,  the  call  to  unite  haa  proceeded  froai 
many  qiiarters — from  America,  from  the  Continent,  and  from  Britain ;  and  all  tiieM 
appeals  agree  in  attesting  the  felt  necessity  that  prompts  them.  To  what  shall  «t 
trace,  then,  this  unwonted  and  growing  demand  from  the  atrongholda  of  tnidi  Iv 
confederation  among  its  friends  ? 

Firtt — To  the  prevalence  of  Popery. 

A  sectarian  antipathy  to  Roman  Catholics  is  not  to  be  enooiiraged«  but  di^nciked 
and  crucified.  Towards  the  members  of  that  communion  we  are  boond  to  Tfffi«fftt 
a  kind  and  benevolent  spirit;  and  a  different  procedure,  without  iigariDg  thea, 
would  defeat  its  object,  and  recoil  upon  ourselves.  But  the  more  we  cheriih  good- 
will to  the  worshippers,  the  more  we  should  lament  their  erron,  and  the  bmr 
earnestly  desire  their  conversion  to  better  views.  Instead  of  witnetaing,  howeveiv 
the  downfall  of  the  Papal  system,  we  see  the  confirmation  of  ita  power  and  the 
extension  of  its  conquests. 

If  Popery  were  improving,  the  issue  would  be  less  calamitous.  Many  hoped,  ia 
opposition,  as  we  believe,  to  the  delineations  of  Scripture,  that  it  would  change  its 
character — that  it  would  insensibly  advance  with  the  progireaa  of  time,  and 
ameliorate  its  nature,  though  its  name  should  be  retained.  This  pleasing  antiripstiea 
has  been  disappointed.  Its  rites  have  lost  nothing  of  their  grosincss,  and  its  doe- 
trines  nothing  of  their  heresy.  Thousands,  and  hundreds  of  ^Vi>wiand«,  still  thnsg 
from  every  quarter  to  the  exhibitions  of  its  fabled  relics ;  the  public  roads,  and  the 
scenery  of  nature,  are  strewed  with  its  images,  before  which  a  benighted  popokee 
bend  in  ignorant  homage ;  its  proclamations  are  displayed  in  conspicnooa  Vfsli^w, 
proffering  the  pardon  of  sin  on  condition  of  observing  human  inTentums.  Aad,  if 
we  turn  to  its  creed,  we  have  only  to  read  the  effusions  of  the  papal  press,  em  is 
such  a  country  as  France,  in  order  to  see  that  Roman  Catholicism  is  assuming  more 
and  more  the  complexion  of  Maryism,  or  an  impious  worship  of  the  holy  virgin ;  is 
tliat,  instead  of  reverting  to  scriptural  tenets  and  usages,  Popery  is  rather  dcgenent- 
ing,  and  is  becoming  every  way  more  assimilated  to  pagan  superstitions. 

Some  thought  that,  if  Popery  did  not  improve  with  the  times,  it  would  lose 
ground  and  fall  into  contempt.  But  neither  is  this  prognostication  realised.  Nenr 
were  the  anti-christian  hierarchy  more  assiduous,  and,  we  may  add,  that  never  vss 
their  assiduity  crowned  with  more  success.  In  all  quarters  of  the  globe  the  emis- 
saries of  Rome  push  their  proselytism,  and  everywhere  boast  the  number  of  their 
converts.  Such  localities  as  seemed  the  safest,  are  yielding  to  their  assanltSi 
Strasburgh,  a  town  once  about  as  Protestant  as  Glasgow  or  Liverpool,  is  now  more 
than  half  PapaL  In  Geneva,  the  Roman  Catholic  citizens,  whether  by  immigratioB 
or  conversion,  threaten  to  become  a  minority ;  and,  being  invested  with  pohticil 
rights,  may  soon  establish  their  religion  in  the  metropolis  of  Calvinism. 

Our  letter  of  invitation  makes  mention  of  Puseyism  in  alliance  with  Popeiy.  Lest 
any  should  construe  the  reference  into  a  denominational  attack,  we  think  it  proper 
to  say  that  nothing  was  further  from  our  views  and  intentions.  We  honour  the 
godly  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  look  within  its  pale  for  most  effective 
champions  against  the  errors  in  question.  We  rejoice  to  see  clergymen  and  private 
Christians  of  that  communion  in  attendance  on  this  conference.  But  if  we  forboce 
to  condemn  certain  forms  of  Papal  error  because  they  had  crept  into  one  more  thaa 
into  another  of  our  communions,  while  the  professed  views  of  us  all  equally  re- 
pudiated them,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  we  would  lie  charged  vrith  time-setviBg 
and  partiality — with  a  hatred  of  error  only  in  adverse  ranks — and  would  be  rfr* 
minded  of  the  proverb,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself.''  May  God  enable  us  to  diiplij 
all  affection  and  kindness  towards  one  another ;  and,  at  the  same  timey  a  united  and 
uncompromising  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  truth  1 
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No  step  in  the  inarch  of  Popery  hai  cansed  more  disquietude  to  religioiu  society 
than  the  recent  grant  to  Maynooth  College.  Many  have  defended  or  excused  it,  on 
tiie  groond  that  the  institution  was  already  endowed,  and  since  the  work  was  in 
hand,  it  were  hetter  well  done  than  ill  done.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
thai  Maynooth  College  is  a  theological  seminary,  that  the  doctrines  of  Popery  are 
there  professedly  communicated  to'  its  future  priesthood ;  and  if  Popery  be  anti- 
•er^tozal,  what  is  meant  by  having  error  well  taught  ?  The  meaning  comes  to  be, 
that  the  dergy  in  the  first  instance,  and  through  them  the  community,  are  to  be 
•flldently  deluded.  And  what  security  is  there  that  the  design  of  the  college  shall 
be,  in  any  respect,  better  fulfilled  ?  The  legislature  has  exacted  none — the  grant  is 
coBfared  without  restriction  or  condition,  and  the  independence  of  civil  control, 
denied  to  the  Chnroh  of  Scotland,  has  been  extended  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  All 
the  change  is,  that  the  college  has  more  money,  better  secured;  but  if  Papal 
Citabliahments  have  fsiled  to  enlighten  the  world,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  en- 
dowments. They  have  been  the  repositories  of  riches ;  and  the  season  of  their  most 
ioenmnkted  wealth  has  been  the  darkest  of  their  history. 

The  aspect,  however,  of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  which  has  been  felt  most  threaten- 
Ingv  ia  ita  relative  character  as  part  of  a  system.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  college 
ahsukl  he  endowed,  why  not  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ?  No  argument  can  be 
nrged  fat  the  one,  inapplicable  to  the  other.  But  our  legislators  have  not  left  us  to 
infer  their  intentions.  The  leading  members  on  both  sides  of  politics,  and  in  both 
homea  of  parliament,  have  admitted,  more  or  less  unequivocally,  the  legitimacy  of 
the  oonchision ;  a  minority  of  our  representatives  seem  prepared  to  support  the 
miniatiy  in  carrying  out  their  policy  to  its  Aill  extent ;  and  between  us  and  such  a 
aoBiommation  there  appears  little  Idt  but  that  scattered  and  ineffective  disapproval 
of  aociety,  which  has  been  already  discomfited  and  trampled  under  foot.  It  is  of 
Ugh  consequence  that  we  come  to  a  thorough  understanding  on  this  subject,  and 
aaceirtain  how  hr  we  can  associate  without  an  atom  of  compromise  in  meeting  the 
exigency.  The  vray  to  accomplish  this  is  not  to  slur  over  difficulties,  and  turn  the 
back  on  delicaeies,  but  to  tell  frankly  all  our  mind,  and  determine,  by  full,  unshrink- 
ing explanation,  the  extent  of  our  agreement.  Why  should  we  fear  to  do  so?  None 
of  ns  harbours  a  sentiment  of  intentional  unkindness  towards  another  of  us,  or 
towards  any  man.  We  seek  each  other's  good ;  we  seek  the  good  of  our  country ; 
vre  seek  the  good  of  all  ranks  and  classes ;  and  surely  our  differences  may  be  looked 
at  and  talked  over,  when  they  all  centre  on  this  single  question  of  beneficence — By 
vHiat  attainable  method  shall  most  good  be  accomplished  ? 

Many  disapprove,  on  principle,  of  all  state  endowments  for  religious  purposes. 
They  think  that  the  energies  of  the  chureh  are  never  brought  out  adequately,  till  she 
ia  thrown  on  her  own  resources,  both  for  support  and  extension.  They  think  that  all 
sneh  grants  are  made  on  servile  conditions,  expressed  or  understood;  and  that 
wliatever  may  be  their  intention,  their  inevitable  tendency  is  to  bring  religion  into 
bondage.  They  hold  that  religion  is  too  holy  for  secular  interference ;  that  the 
voluntary  maintenance  of  Christian  worship  is  a  Divine  institution  ;  and  that 
aovereigns  honour  Christ  most  when  they  cast  their  crowns  before  him,  and  submis- 
sively adore,  on  the  same  footing  with  their  subjects.  This  opinion  may  be  thought 
to  be  mistaken :  if  it  be  candidly  considered,  it  will  not  be  charged  with  malevolence. 
Of  coarse,  all  holding  such  views  are  opposed  to  the  endowment  of  the  Catholic 
dmrch,  as  of  all  churches  whatever.  Many,  again,  hold  it  as  a  sacred  and  a 
scriptural  principle,  that  nations  as  such,  and  magistrates  in  their  oflldal  character, 
should  promote  the  truth,  and  that  the  rul^  of  a  Christian  land  cannot  employ  more 
nobly  his  seals  of  office,  than  by  impressing  all  their  sanction  and  all  their  influence 
an  the  reoord  which  Ood  has  given  of  his  Son.    It  is  their  persuasion  that  the 
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resources  of  a  nation,  so  freely  expended  on  armies  and  naviety  and  all  their  initn- 
ments  of  death,  may  1)c  fitly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  awf 
be  expended  without  being  wasted  in  proclaiming  to  perishing  men  the  woids  of 
eternal  life.  Surely  such  views  may  be  cherished  in  the  spirit  of  a  aincere  pliiin- 
thropy,  and  no  ends  sought  by  them  but  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  honour  of 
its  Lord. 

Were  we  summoned  to  decide  between  these  views,  we  would  not  be  at  one  ia 
our  decision,  and  if  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  proceeded  oa 
either  of  the  principles  thus  stated,  it  might  bring  us  into  benevolent,  but  certaialy 
not  harmonious  and  united  action.  But  the  endowment  of  Popery  ia  not  baaed  oa 
one  or  other  of  these  footings  ;  it  is  advocated  on  grounds  equally  repugnant  to  the 
last  as  to  the  first.  We  are  told  now  that  the  state  is  no  judge  of  religion,  and  ytt 
is  the  patron  of  religion,  and  that,  taking  sects  as  it  finds  them,  it  most  endow  then 
indiscriminately.  The  principle  of  the  proceeding  is  to  overlook  all  princiide,  sad 
to  largess  religious  bodies  by  the  standard  of  the  almanack.  With  all  that  dekrtaet 
for  our  rulers  which  our  holy  religion  requires  us  to  display,  sympathising  with  the 
difiiculties  of  their  arduous  position,  and  giving  them  credit  for  honest  desire  to 
advance,  by  their  measures,  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  we  vronld  entreat  them  to 
consider  the  consequences  of  such  legislation.  Is  Deism  to  be  endowed,  sad 
Brahminism,  and  Buddhism  ?  Why  not  ?  They  cannot  be  excluded,  and  other 
faiths  cherished,  but  on  the  principle  of  selection  which  our  legislators  have  dis- 
owned ;  and  if  they  are  really  to  share  in  the  spoil,  we  would  put  it  to  any  ratioosl 
and  intelligent  mind,  whether  such  patronage  of  religion  can  be  acceptable  to  a  God 
of  truth  and  holiness  ?  Take  another  view  of  the  case.  Rulers  have  nothing  M 
much  to  dread  as  irreligion.  All  moralists,  heathen  as  well  as  Christian,  have  united 
in  this  averment,  that  religious  principle  is  indispensable  to  civil  order,  and  thats 
community  not  fearing  God  would  little  regard  man.  But  religious  conduct  haap 
on  religious  belief.  A  Christian  guards  his  actions  because  he  respects  his  convio* 
tions.  Suppress,  then,  this  deference  for  soundness  of  views — cause  a  man  to 
support  indifferently  any  system  of  religion  and  its  opposite,  and  reooncQe  his  nuad 
to  the  morality  of  the  exaction ;  and  how  can  rulers  depend  longer  on  his  r»> 
ligious  conscientiousness  ?  The  individual  has  been  constrained  to  support  the  ri^ 
and  the  wrong,  where  duty  to  God  was  concerned — can  rulers  re-establish  the  dis- 
tinction in  that  man's  mind,  when  it  is  needed  for  themselves  ? 

What,  then,  is  putting  our  legislature  on  a  course,  of  which  these  are  the  matorei 
developements  ?  The  desire  to  compose  strifes,  to  conciliate  parties,  by  doing  thea 
a  favour.  All  this  may  look  very  well  politically ;  but  churches,  Imovring  their 
accountability  to  God,  have  seriously  to  consider  whether,  even  approving  of  state 
support  in  principle,  they  can  accept  it  on  such  terms,  and  deliberately  consent  to 
be  paid  into  quiescence  ?  The  English  Delegates  vrill  express  their  own  views,  bat 
the  Delegates  from  Scotland  are  clear  and  united  in  the  conviction,  that  if  the  Papal 
church  be  endowed  under  the  conciliatory  scheme  of  indiscriminate  endowments, 
the  l)est  friends  of  Establishments  will  be  the  most  concerned  to  renounce 
poralities  entailing  such  consequences. 

This  subject  has  detained  us  longer  than  we  desired,  but  there  is  none  of 
importance,  and  we  were  anxious  to  state  our  views  upon  it  iully,  that  difficnhin 
might  be  removed,  and  a  pathway  indicated  to  vigorous  co-operation.  No  dooht  the 
endowment  of  Popery  in  Ireland  is  in  some  views  a  political  measure,  but  it  has  abo 
its  religious  aspects :  relatively  to  the  world  it  is  a  local  question,  but  a 
association  may  direct  its  attention  to  particular  localities.  Were  we  to 
o})position  to  Popery,  and  stand  by  and  say  nothing,  while  it  waa  endowed  ii 
Ireland,  our  procedure  might  appear  to  many  anomalous,  and  be  liable  perha|ia  ft 
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nutinterpreUiioii.  But  while  we  have  expressed  these  as  our  views,  we  are  very 
Ur  from  thrusting  them  on  the  Conference,  or  presuming  to  dictate,  in  this  or  any 
other  case,  its  plan  of  operation. 

The  fscts  hitherto  mentioned  with  regard  to  Popery  are  all  discoursging  in  their 
character.  Others  are  not  wanting  of  a  cheering  description.  The  standard  of 
revolt  from  Roman  domination  has  been  reared  in  Germany.  The  word  of  God, 
disteibuted  by  his  servants,  and  countenanced  by  his  blessing,  is  working  wonders  in 
f^raace ;  and  there,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  great  battle  is  to  be  fought  of  the  next 
Befonnation.  Some  checks  have  been  administered  to  Roman  proselytism  at  home, 
and  satisfactory  evidences  have  been  afforded  that  the  British  people  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  abandon  their  Protestant  profession.  All  this  shows  that  despondency 
ia  groundless,  and  that  we  have  only  to  be  true  to  our  cause  in  order  to  become 
lormidable  to  its  adversaries. 

Secondly,  There  is  a  call  for  union  at  present  against  the  inroads  of  infidelity. 
Snperatition  and  unbelief  are  opposite  extremes,  but  here,  as  often,  extremes  meet. 
The  Popery  of  France  introduced  the  scepticism  which  deluged  it  with  blood. 
Human  intelligence  will  be  ever  rebelling  against  contradictory  dogmas  and 
ridiculous  mummeries ;  and  if  Christianity  be  seen  only  in  such  forms,  it  will  be 
aejiectcd  altogether.  In  our  day  a  gross  and  vengeful  atheism  is  industriously  pro- 
pagated  among  the  working  classes.  Its  societies  are  organised,  its  emissaries  are 
busy,  and  its  tracts  circulate  in  thousands  through  shops,  warehouses,  and  manufac- 
toring  establishments. 

Thirdly,  The  condition  of  the  heathen  world  calls  for  united  exertion  in  extend- 
ing the  GospeL  We  know  that  all  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn  unto 
the  Lord,  and  that  the  work  shall  be  accomplished  by  the  instrumentality  of  Christ's 
people.  But  they  will  never  achieve  it  individually,  or  by  conflicting  bands.  If  the 
distinction  of  tribes  .remain,  we  must  yet  march  as  one  spiritual  Israel,  to  take 
possession  of  the  land  of  promise. 

Fourthly,  The  loudest  call  for  union  arises  from  the  condition  of  Protestant 
churches  themselves.  In  too  many  instances  their  doctrine  is  corrupted,  their 
discipline  relaxed,  and  the  flame  of  a  once  fervent  piety  well  nigh  extinguished. 
They  are  strong  to  destroy  each  other,  but  in  the  view  of  enemies  they  are  distrac- 
tion and  weakness.  The  Protestant  churches  of  the  Continent  are  generally 
Unitarian  and  inanimate,  and  persons  devotionally  inclined  have  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  on  the  simple  ground  that  Popery  was  a  religion,  where  Pro- 
testantism was  none.  Have  we  not  all  reason  to  deplore  our  short-comings  aud 
backsUdings,  and  the  low  state  of  devotional  feeling  in  our  several  denominations  i 
**  O  Lord,  the  great  and  dreadful  God,  keeping  the  covenant  aud  mercy  to  them  that 
love  him,  and  to  them  that  keep  his  commandments,  we  have  sinned,  and  have 
committed  iniquity,  and  have  done  wickedly,  and  have  rebelled,  even  by  departing 
firom  thy  precepts  and  from  thy  judgments.  Neither  have  we  hearkened  unto  thy 
servants  the  prophets  which  spake  in  thy  name  to  our  kings,  our  princes,  and  our 
fathers,  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  land.  0  Lord,  righteousness  belongeth  unto 
thee,  but  unto  us  confusion  of  faces,  as  at  this  day." 

These,  then,  are  reasons  for  uniting.  But  who  are  to  unite  ?  What  are  the  dis- 
tinctive  tenets  of  the  uniting  parties  ?  It  is  indispensable  that  we  give  a  reply,  or 
the  world  would  not  not  give  us  credit  for  union  at  all ;  and  we  might  really  bring 
elements  together  the  most  heterogeneous  aud  conflicting.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  necessary  that  our  explanation  of  common  principles  have  all  the  fulness,  pre- 
cision, and  authority  of  a  confession  of  faith.  It  will  suffice  if  we  notice  a  few 
fii^yjmal  tfoths  iu  a  simplc  and  unofficial  manner,  such  as — that  the  holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  exhibit  the  inspired  will  of  God  for  our  direction, 
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and  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice — that  man  was  made  perfect ;  wb, 
having  fallen  from  his  first  estate,  has  become,  by  nature  and  practice,  sinfol,  guilty, 
and  miserable ;  and  that  he  is  utterly  incompetent  of  himaelf  to  satisfy  the  jastke 
of  God,  or  to  regenerate  his  own  heart  ;~that  when  we  were  thus  the  childreo  of 
wrath,  and  the  heirs  of  destruction,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  the  second  Person  of  the 
blessed  Trinity,  in  manifestation  of  the  love  of  the  Father,  and  in  fulfilment  of  a  Dirine 
appointment,  took  upon  him  our  nature,  and  by  his  holy  life  and  sacrificial  desth 
fulfilled  the  law  on  behalf  of  sinners,  as  the  true  and  only  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  and  is  now  exalted  the  alone  Head  of  his  church,  and  of  all  things  u 
subordination  to  its  interests  ;— that  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  worics,  throogh 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  alone,  and  that  all  are  equally  invited  and  warranted  to 
believe  on  him  for  salvation ;— that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  Person  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  is  the  author  of  our  regeneration  and  sanctification ;  and  that,  whflene 
works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,  we  are  not  therefore 
excused  from  personal  diligence,  but  all  the  more  bound  to  work  out  our  own  ssl- 
vation  with  fear  and  trembling ; — ^tliat,  as  every  one  has  to  answer  for  himself,  every 
one  is  bound  to  examine  for  himself,   "  to  search  the  Scriptures  whether  these 
things  be  so — to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  and  that  this 
right  of  private  judgment  is  sacred  and  inalienable ;  that  Christ  has  established  s 
church  on  the  earth,  distinct  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  has  appointed 
the  holy  ministr}'  to  dispense  its  ordinances,  and  has  promised  his  blessing  to  give 
them  success. 

Supposing,  then,  such  facts  to  call  for  union,  and  these  or  such  principles  to  be  s 
basis  of  union,  the  question  arises.  For  what  are  we  to  unite  ?  What  desirmWe 
objects  can  we  concur  in  accomplishing  ? 

We  would  first  answer  negatively,  that. 

We  do  not  propose  to  petition  the  legislature  or  hold  any  communications  witk 
government. 

If  the  proposed  Conference  in  London  should  take  place,  its  members  would 
belong  to  different  countries,  and  in  some  of  these  such  means  of  action  would  be 
unsuitable.  They  might  create  diflfercnce  of  opinion  here,  arouse  political  prejo- 
dices,  inimical  to  reflection,  and  too  much  divert  attention  from  those  practical 
measures  which  we  are  mainly  solicitous  to  prosecute.  It  is  not  meant  that  we  are 
never  to  view  truth  in  its  civil  bearings,  or  that  we  are  to  abstain  in  all  cases  from 
saying  what  the  community  should  do  in  regard  to  public  questions  ;  but  that  in  sll 
our  measures  we  propose  to  address  the  people,  and  them  alone.  If  any  are  afraid 
of  our  movement,  they  are  afraid  of  themselves,  for  we  direct  our  appeal  to  ihat 
own  understandings,  consciences,  and  hearts. 

What  then  is  be  done  ?     We  think  it  of  importance — 

Firttt  To  procure  and  diflfuse  information  respecting  the  state  of  religion  in  dif* 
ferent  countries. 

Under  this  head  we  would  contemplate,  not  merely  or  chiefly  missionary  intelli- 
gence, properly  so  called,  but  information  respecting  the  constitution  and  viit 
efforts  of  Jesuitism,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  communities  where  no  missionaries 
arc  labouring — the  sufferings  inflicted  on  individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  KaUey, 
for  conscience' sake,  and  the  impediments  interposed  to  the  introduction  and  piogreis 
of  the  Gospel.  On  all  such  subjects  great  ignorance  prevails,  and  want  of  knoir- 
ledgc  causes  want  of  interest.  Important  facts  find  their  way  into  columns  of  news- 
papers, long  after  they  have  occurred,  and  when  it  is  too  late  to  modify  their 
character  and  influence.  If  Christendom  is  to  become  the  theatre  of  united  i 
and  ever)'  nation  and  province  is  to  seek  the  benefit  of  every  other    then 
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niuTDation  most  be  generally  disseminated,  and  many  must  go  to  and  fro  that 
Lnowledge  may  be  increased. 

We  propose — 

SeecndUff  To  strengthen  the  hands  of  good  men  who,  in  adverse  positions,  are 
ibonring  to  advance  the  canse  of  God,  and  are  seeking  the  attainment  of  the  end  by 
lie  use  of  means  of  which  all  evangelical  Christians  must  approve.  We  would  have 
t  especially  in  view  to  bring  the  truth  of  Christ  before  the  minds  of  Roman  Catho- 
ics  themselves.  The  system  of  colportage,  or  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
ly  persons  of  good  intelligence  and  approved  Christian  character,  is  one  of  the  sim- 
ilest  forms  of  beneficent  exertion,  has  been  signally  useful  in  several  countries  of 
lie  Continent,  and  presents  no  barrier  to  the  concentration  of  our  forces.  The  same 
nay  be  said  of  the  circulation  of  tracts,  under  judicious  superintendence.  Of  late 
noch  has  been  done  to  improve  education,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  selling  superior 
diool  books,  on  moderate  terms :  a  work  like  this  might  surely  receive  our  united 
•action  and  encouragement.  Many  kindred  enterprises  of  philanthropy  might  be 
nentioned,  but  these  may  suffice  as  an  example.  Difficulties  will  present  themselves 
n  aiding  Christian  effort  on  the  Continent  from  the  jealousy  of  the  governments, 
md  the  enthralled  state  of  the  churches,  but  all  such  embarrassments  call  only  for 
amtion,  and  not  for  inaction. 

We  propose — 

Thirdly^  The  enlightening  of  the  public  mind  by  lectures  and  publications  as  to 
ht  truth  and  importance  of  those  facts  which  give  occasion  to  our  union,  and  the 
lolemn  obligation  devolving  on  all  churches  to  seek  their  own  growth  in  grace,  and 
4>  withstand,  though  it  should  be  by  great  efforts  and  sacrifices,  a  legalised  diffusion 
>f  deadly  error. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  proposals,  but  we  forbear.  It  is  enough  if  we  have 
ndicated  a  course  of  action  highly  important  in  itself,  and  admitting  of  comprehen- 
liye  alliance  in  giving  it  effect.  We  are  deeply  persuaded  that  our  measures,  to  be 
mceessful,  must  be  prosecuted  in  a  spirit  of  profound  humiliation  for  past  sins,  and 
in  earnest  desire,  in  dependence  on  God's  blessing,  to  promote  true  devotion  in  our 
ywn  hearts,  and  throughout  our  various  denominations. 

We  only  remark,  in  conclusion,  on  the  solemn  interest  of  this  occasion.  It  is 
Btty  to  foresee  that  critical  discussion  is  before  us,  and  that  there  will  be  need  for 
orach  self-denial,  and  much  mutual  forbearance.  But  the  end  is  worthy  of  all  the 
Christian  temper  and  conduct  we  can  display  on  its  behalf.  If  we  fail,  the  failure 
ivill  be  very  calamitous.  The  opponents  of  evangelical  religion  will  glory — the  pro- 
gress of  demoralising  systems  and  measures  will  be  accelerated,  and  all  future 
ittempts  at  union  will  be  fearfully  discouraged.  If  we  succeed,  our  success  vrill  be 
rery  joyful.  What  the  good  and  great  of  bygone  ages  panted  for  and  attained  not, 
irill  be  our  happy  portion.  We  shall  see  the  good  of  Israel,  and  peace  upon  Zion. 
The  advancing  tide  of  error  will  be  arrested,  the  reign  of  truth  will  be  hastened,  and 
many  a  dying  saint  will  recognise  in  the  tidings  of  our  amity,  an  answer  to  prayer, 
ind  a  presage  of  heaven.  And  now  may  the  "  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again 
Qrom  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  us  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  work- 
ing in  us  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be 
l^ory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 

The  Rev.  John  Jordan,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Enstone,  Oxfordshire,  then 
movedy  and  the  Rev.  J.  Blackburn  of  London,  seconded  : — "  That  the 
labject  of  Christian  union,  practically  considered,  be  taken  into  dis- 
coMion  at  the  evening  sitting  of  the  Conference,'*  which  was  carried. 
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The  appointment  of  Secretaries  was  then  considered,  and  the 
Rev.  A.  S.  Thelwall,  (Episcopalian,)  Rev.  W.  Chalmers,  (Preshyterian,) 
Rev.  G.  Osborn,  (Wesleyan,)  Rev.  W.  Bevan,  (Independent,)  and  Dr. 
Steane,  (Baptist,)  were  requested  to  act  as  the  scribes  of  the  assembly. 
This  arrangemeut  closed  the  first  session. 

The  SECOND  SESSION  commenced  at  five  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  Dr. 
Raffles  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Kyle,  of  Dnblin, 
prayed. 

The  Rev.  George  Osborn  called  the  roll  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference, which  brought  on  a  conversation  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  convened,  and  on  the  supposed  neglect  of  some 
evangelical  communities.  It  was  therefore  moved,  and  unanimoaaly 
carried  : — 

"  That  the  omission  of  the  names  of  members  of  any  evangelical  commonities  who 
may  not  have  been  included  in  the  invitations  to  this  Conference,  arose  entirely  fron 
inadvertence,  which  tliis  Conference  regrets,  and  desires  that  invitatkms  may  be 
issued  to  the  ministers  of  those  communities,  as  fisu*  as  practicable,  forthwith.'* 

Before  the  Conference  proceeded  to  the  subject  of  the  evening,  it 
was  felt  that  special  prayer  should  be  offered  for  Divine  aid,  and  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel  led  the  devotions  of  the  assembly. 
The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Christian  union  was  then  opened  by 
Dr.  Leifchild,  and  followed  by  Dr.  Young,  Perth ;  Mr.  James,  Arming- 
ham  ;  Dr.  Wardlaw,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  Dublin ;  Mr.  Bickersteth, 
Watton ;  Mr.  Blackburn,  Pentonville ;  Mr.  Thelwall,  London ;  Mf. 
Russell,  Greenwich ;  and  Dr.  Vaughan,  Manchester. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Bickersteth  made  some  most 
Christian  concessions  respecting  the  deportment  which  had  been  mani- 
fested towards  dissenting  brethren  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  immediately  followed  by  Mr.  Blackburn,  who  fully 
responded  to  the  admissions  of  Mr.  Bickersteth,  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Dissenters  towards  their  brethren  of  the  Church,  and  entreated  that  a 
resolution  might  be  passed  recording  the  judgment  of  the  Conference 
respecting  the  temper  in  which  religious  journals  ought  to  be  conducted. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  third  session  assembled,  when  the  Rev. 
£dward  Bickersteth  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Cox,  of  Hack- 
ney, led  the  devotions  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  of 
London,  renewed  the  discussion,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Jordan, 
Enstone ;  Dr.  Cox,  Hackney ;  Dr.  John  Brown,  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Kyle^ 
Dublin;  Mr.  Begg,  Edinburgh;  SirC.  E.  Smith;  Mr.  A.  Wells,  London; 
Mr.  James,  Birmingham ;  Dr.  Henry,  Letterkenny ;  Dr.  Newton,  Man- 
chester ;  Dr.  Candlish,  Edinburgh ;  and  Mr.  Sherman,  London. 

This  session  was  characterised  by  the  manly,  yet  tender  and  Chris- 
tian address  of  Dr.  Cox,  who  claimed  entire  freedom  of  sentiment  and 
action^  or,  in  other  words,  union  without  compromise.     Dr.  J.  Brown, 
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of  Edinburgh,  having  sustained  this  sentiment,  it  was  met  in  a  most 
generous  spirit  by  Mr.  Baptist  Noel,  who  in  an  elaborate  and  very 
eloquent  speech,  discussed  that  and  other  points,  and  succeeded  in 
dissipating  the  suspicions  of  many  minds  on  that  delicate  topic. 

A  large  committee  was  then  appointed  to  prepare  the  business  for 
tht  future  sessions  of  the  Conference ;  and  to  afford  it  time,  the 
meeting  adjourned  till  half-past  seven,  p.  m. 

The  FOURTH  SB88ION  met  at  the  appointed  hour,  when  Dr.  Newton  was 
called  to  preside,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Londonderry,  engaged  in  prayer. 

Dr.  Candlish  brought  up  the  first  report  from  the  committee,  sug- 
gesting that  a  future  meeting  shall  be  convened  for  the  promotion  of 
Christian  union,  and  containing  those  doctrines  which  must  be  held 
and  maintained  by  those  who  shall  be  invited  thereto. 

On  the  motion  that  it  be  received  and  adopted,  the  Conference  was 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Brown,  D.  Ferguson,  R.  Newstead, 
J.  Blackburn,  W.  Bunting,  Dr.Wardlaw,  J.  M'Cric,  —  Prior,  Dr.  Smith, 
J.  H.  Hinton,  Dr.  Hoby,  Dr.  Henry,  J.  Jordan,  J.  Burns,  Dr.  Alder, 
W.  Chalmers,  A.  D.  Campbell,  R.  Eckett,  J.  Sherman,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Howard  and  Bridges. 

When  the  resolution  was  put,  it  was  carried  unanimously,  and  Dr. 
BafScs  proposed  that  an  immediate  thanksgiving  be  offered  to 
Almighty  God,  for  the  unanimity  with  which  the  report  had  been 
received  and  adopted.  The  Doxology  was  then  sung  with  unusual 
emotion  and  delight.  Dr.  Leifcbild  haviug  congratulated  the  Con- 
ference upon  their  happy  union  of  sentiment,  some  routine  business 
was  forwarded,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  FiPTH  SBSsioN  commenced  on  Friday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock. 
The  Rev.  William  Innes,  of  Edinburgh,  was  chosen  to  preside,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Blackburn  engaged  in  prayer. 

The  further  reports  of  the  Committee  were  brought  up  and  adopted ; 
but  as  we  wish  to  present  the  series  of  the  resolutions  entire  at  the 
close  of  this  narrative,  those  that  were  adopted  at  this  sitting  are 
deferred.  Letters  of  apology  for  unavoidable  absence  were  presented 
to  the  meeting  from  the  Rev.  Jacob  Stanley,  President  of  the  Wesley  an 
Conference,  Rev.  Dr.  Bunting,  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond,  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  Hill,  Moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Rev.  Carr  John 
Glynn,  and  Sir  Andrew  Agnew. 

The  SIXTH,  ANO  CONCLUDING  SESSION,  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
October  3rd,  when  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  was  called  to  the 
ehair,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie,  of  Manchester,  prayed.  -  The  series  of 
general  resolutions  was  continued,  and  finally  adopted.  On  moving 
and  seconding  the  resolution  numbered  III.,  Messrs.  Bickersteth  and 
Blackburn  renewed  the  observations  of  a  previous  meeting  respecting 
a  better  spirit  in  controversy,  and  on  the  necessity  of  mortifying  the 
tendency  which  disputants  feel  to  outstrip  the  limits  of  kindness  and 
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charity.  This  motion  was  sustained  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cannin^uon, 
who  frankly  confessed  the  faults  of  which  he  too  had  been  gniitj 
in  controversy,  and  expressed  a  similar  resolution  with  Mr.  Blackbani; 
and  then  turning  to  an  old  antagonist,  who  was  in  the  chair,  be  added, 
''  It  gives  me  peculiar  satisfaction  to  say  this,  sir,  on  the  present  o^ 
casion,  and  especially  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  yoond^ 
Dr.  Brown,  as  chairman  of  our  assembly."  The  eflTect  of  this  gncefal 
allusion  to  former  feuds  was  quite  electrical.  Dr.  Brown,  though  in  the 
chair,  claimed  permission  to  reply.  He  said,  notwithstanding  their 
differences,  he  had  always  respected  and  loved  Dr.  Cunningham,  bat 
now  he  should  respect  and  love  him  more  than  ever ! 

Thus,  in  answer  to  prayer,  were  old  wounds  bound  up,  former 
jealousies  and  resentments  were  overcome,  and  the  misgifings  and 
the  fears  of  many  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  offspring  of  unbeUef. 
After  the  first  day's  sittings,  all  marks  of  denominational  separation 
were  obliterated,  and  mutual  confidence  and  affection  were  displayed. 
Surely  never  did  strangers  so  soon  appear  to  be  at  home  and  at  ease 
with  each  other ;  they  felt  their  relationship  as  members  of  the 
"  household  of  faith,"  and  **  perfect  love  cast  out  fear"  from  efery 
bosom.  We  believe  that  this  conference  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  were  privileged  to  experience  its  solemn,  sacred  inflaeoce; 
and  we  doubt  not  but  its  members  received  a  baptism  of  the  Spiiit, 
which  will  fit  them  to  carry  forward  that  most  necessary  and  blessed 
work  to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves. 

Besides  the  general  resolutions  intended  for  the  public,  with  which 
we  shall  close  this  article,  there  were  some  special  votes  relating  to  the 
Conference  itself,  which  require  to  be  noticed. 

Sir  C.  E.  Smith  moved.  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  seconded — 

**  That  this  Conference,  while  it  refrains  from  adopting  as  its  own,  the  addmi 
submitted  to  it  at  its  first  sitting  by  the  brethren  from  Scotland,  or  pronouidng  uj 
opinion  on  the  matters  contained  in  it,  records  its  thanks  to  those  friends,  fortk 
kindly  spirit  which  pervades,  and  the  ability,  which  marks  that  docnment ;  unI 
especially  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  King,  by  whom  it  understands  that  paper  was  chieAj 
drawn  up." 

Carried  unanimously. 

Rev.  Dr.  King  acknowledged  the  vote. 

T.  Perceval  Bunting,  Esq.,  moved;  Rev.  J.  Hamilton  seconded; 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  John  Howard,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Urwick,  Rev.  George 
Osbom,  supported, — 

"  That  this  Gonfcrence  cannot  conclude  its  sittings  without  expressing  its  scsie  d 
the  obligation  under  which  the  Christian  churches  within  these  lands  have  beci 
laid,  by  the  services  of  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Park,  Glasgow ;  both  as  it  respects 
the  arrangements  for  convening  this  Conference,  and  his  munificence  in  assi&tia|  <* 
provide  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  its  expenses." 

Carried  unanimously. 
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The  chairman  presented  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to  John  Hen- 
lerson,  Esq.,  who  acknowledged  the  vote  which  had  been  passed. 
Rev.  A.  S.  Thelwall  moved;  and  Rev.  F.  West  seconded  : — 

**  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  are  due  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crichton,  convener, 
9  the  committee  of  arrangement,  and  to  the  Christian  ladies  in  Liverpool,  for  their 
ficient  services  and  hospitality."* 

Carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Crichton  acknowledged  the  vote. 

Rev.  CM.  Birrell  moved ;  Robert  Bickersteth,  Esq.,  seconded : — 

"  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  presented  to  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Thel- 
raU,  Rev.  Dr.  Steane,  Rev.  W.  Chalmers,  Rev.  G.  Osbom,  and  Rev.  W.  Bevan,  for 
bdr  constant  and  efficient  services  in  connexion  with  its  business." 

Carried  unanimously. 

Acknowledged  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Thelwall,  and  Rev.  W.  Bevan. 

Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan  moved  ;  Sir  C.  E.  Smith  seconded  : — 

**  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  due,  and  are  hereby  presented,  to 
;hose  reverend  fathers  who  have  successively  occupied  the  chair  at  its  sessions.'' 

Sir  C.  E.  Smith  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting,  which  was  carried 
mianimously. 

It  was  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  Rev.  W.  Innes, 
Rev.  Dr.  Raffles. 

The  solemn  and  delightful  meetings  were  then  closed  by  singing  the 
favourite  hymn  of  Cennick's, 

"  Bless'd  be  the  dear  uniting  love,"  &c. 

And  the  venerable  Dr.  Brown  pronounced  the  benediction. 


RESOLUTIONS,  ETC. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Watton, 
Herts;  seconded  by  Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Liverpool ; 
and  supported  by  Rev.  Robert  Newton,  D.D.,  of  Manchester  : — 

I.  "  That  the  Conference  now  assembled  on  the  important  subject  of  extended 
Christian  union,  after  lengthened  engagements  of  devotion  and  discussion,  in  which 
the  happiest  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour  have  been  sensibly  experienced,  oflfer  to  the 
brethren  in  Scotland,  by  whom  they  were  invited  to  assemble,  most  cordial  thanks 
uid  congratulations." 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Kyle,  curate  of  Donnybrook,  Ireland,  moved ;  the 
Rev.  J.  Tod  Brown,   of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  seconded ;   the  Rev. 


*  It  is  due  to  the  churches  in  Liverpool  to  record,  that  with  truly  Christian 
kindness  they  provided  hospitalities  for  all  the  members  of  the  Conference,  and  a 
handsome  dinner  each  day  during  its  sittings  in  the  school-rooms  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lister's  ch^>eL — ^Ed. 
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J.  S.  Taylor,   of  the  Relief  Synod,  Glasgow,    and   Alexander  Camp- 
bell, Esq.,  Monzie,  supported  :  — 

II.  "  That,  as  the  Conference  rejoice  in  the  substantial  agreement  which  exiitf 
among  the  people  of  God,  so  they  are  deeply  impressed  with  a  senae  of  the  import- 
ance of  exhibiting  and  carrying  out  that  agreement ;  believing,  as  they  do,  that  the 
alienation  of  Christians  from  one  another,  on  account  of  lesser  differences,  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  one  main  hinderance  to  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the  aspect  of  affairs,  in  a  religious  view,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  such  as  to  present  the  strongest  motive  to  union  and  co- 
operation." 

The  Rev.  Edward  Bickerateth  moved ;  the  Rev.  John  Blackburn, 
Pcntonville,  Independent,  seconded;  and  the  Rev.W.  CiiDniDghiun,D.D., 
Edinburgh,  Free  Church,  sustained  : — 

III.  "  That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  humiliation  before  God  and  his 
church,  for  all  the  divisions  of  the  Christian  church,  and  especially  for  everything 
which  we  ourselves  may  have  aforetime  spoken,  in  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
discussions,  contrary  to  speaking  the  truth  in  love ;  and  would  earnestly  and  affec- 
tionately recommend  to  each  other,  in  our  own  conduct,  and  particularly  in  oar 
use  of  the  press,  carefully  to  abstain  from,  and  to  put  away,  all  bitterness,  and  wrath, 
and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  e\il  speaking,  with  all  malice ;  and  in  things  in  which 
we  may  yet  differ  from  each  other,  still  to  seek  to  be  kind,  tender-hearted,  forbear- 
ing one  another  in  love,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath 
forgiven  us ;  in  everything  seeking  to  be  followers  of  God  as  dear  children,  and  to 
walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  has  loved  us." 

James  S.  Blackwood,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Dublin,  Established  Church  of 
Ireland,  moved ;  the  Rev.  David  Young,  D.D.,  Perth,  United  Secession 
Church,  seconded ;  and  the  Rev.  R.  Newstead,  Leeds,  Wesley  an  Methodist, 
and  Rev.  A.  M.  Rogerson,  Dorvell,  Reformed  Presbyterian,  sustained: 

IV.  "  That,  as  the  Christian  union,  which  this  Conference  desires  to  promote,  can 
only  be  attained  through  the  blessed  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Conference 
unanimously  recommends  the  members  i)rcsent,  and  absent  brethren,  to  make  this 
matter  the  subject  of  simultaneous  weekly  petition  at  the  throne  of  grace,  in  their 
closets  and  families ;  and  suggests  the  forenoon  of  Monday  as  the  time  for  thil 
purpose." 

Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  Bart.,  Bedwell  Park,  Herts,  Independent, 
moved ;  the  R^v.  James  Begg,  Edinburgh,  Free  Church,  seconded  ;  and 
the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  London,  English  Presbyterian,  supported  : — 

V.  "  That  the  Conference  records  with  delight,  and  heartfelt  thanksgiving  to  God, 
that,  after  the  most  frank  and  unreserved  expression  of  their  sentiments,  by  brethra 
of  various  denominations  present,  there  has  been  found,  not  only  a  general  and  wann 
desire  for  extended  Christian  union,  but  ample  ground  of  common  truth,  on  a  cordial 
belief  in  which  the  assembled  brethren  could  themselves  unite,  for  many  importiat 
objects,  and  also  invite  the  adhesion  of  all  evangelical  Christians ;  so  that,  dMered 
by  these  auspicious  commencements,  the  Conference  would  go  forward  with  its  gml 
object,  depending  on  continued  help  from  the  Divine  Head  of  the  dmrdi ;  aad  act 
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determines  that  a  more  extensive  meeting  shall  be  convened  in  London,  in  the 
rammer  of  next  year,  to  which  Christians  from  various  parts  of  the  world  shall  be 
invited." 

The  Rev.  John  Howard  HintoD^  M.A.,  London,  Baptist,  moTed ;  and 
William  Boulton,  Esq.,  Manchester,  Evangelical  Friend,  seconded  : — 

YL  **  That  the  Conference,  postponing  the  preparation  of  a  full  and  formal  docu- 
ment on  the  subject,  deem  it  sufficient  for  the  present  to  intimate  that  the  parties 
who  shall  be  invited  to  the  future  meeting,  shall  be  such  persons  as  hold  and  main- 
tain what  are  usually  understood  to  be  evangelical  views  in  regard  to  such  important 
matters  of  doctrine  as  the  following,  viz. : — 

'*  1.  The  Divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture. 

"  2.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  Trinity  of  persons  therein. 

"  3.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  fall. 

**  4.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  work  of  atonement  for  sinners  of 
mankind. 

'*  5.  The  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone. 

**€.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the 


"  7.  The  right  and  the  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

**  8.  The  Divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  authority  and  per- 
petuity of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper." 

Rey.  John  Jordan,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Enstone,  Oxfordshire,  moved ; 
Bey.  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  Free  Church,  seconded ;  and 
John  Henderson,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  United  Secession ;  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hassie,  D.D.,  Manchester,  Independent;  Thomas  Farmer,  Esq., 
London,  Wesleyan  Methodist;  Rev.  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Edinburgh, 
United  Secession  ;  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  Birmingham,  Independent;  and 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton,  London,  Baptist,  sustained : — 

VII.  "  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  future  meeting,  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
motion of  Christian  union,  that  they  form  an  institution,  whose  name  shall  be  Thb 
Stanoblical  Alliancb." 

Rev.  James  Sherman,  London,  Independent,  moved ;  Rev.  Henry 
Wallace,  Londonderry,  Irish  Presbyterian,  seconded;  and  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Edwards,  Bala,  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist,  supported : — 

VIII.  "  That  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  attempt,  the  Conference  are  clearly 
and  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  no  compromise  of  their  own  views,  or  sanction 
ol  those  of  others,  on  the  points  on  which  they  differ,  ought  to  be  either  required 
or  expected  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  concurs  in  it ;  but  that  all  should  be  held 
as  free  as  before,  to  maintain  and  advocate  their  views,  vrith  all  due  forbearance  and 
brotherly  love.  Further,  that  any  union  or  alliance  to  be  formed,  should  be  under- 
stood to  be  an  alliance  of  individual  Christians,  and  not  of  denominations  or  branches 
of  the  church ;  and  the  design  of  this  alliance  shall  be  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  essential  unity  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cherish 
and  manifest,  in  its  various  branches,  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love — to  open  and 
maiiitaiii,  by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  fraternal  intercourse  between  all  parts 
^  the  Christian  world, — and,  by  the  press,  and  by  such  scriptural  means  at,  in  the 
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progress  of  this  alliance,  may  be  deemed  expedient,  to  resist  not  only  the  effnrts  of 
Popery,  but  every  form  of  superstition  and  infidelity,  and  to  promote  our  coffimoa 
Protestant  faith  in  our  own  and  other  countries." 

Rev.  Greorge  Osborn,  Liverpool,  Wesleyan  Methodist^  moved ;  and 
Rev.  Josiah  Russell,  Greenwich,  Baptist,  seconded  : — 

IX.  "  That  the  practical  suggestions  which  have  been  made  in  the  coarse  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Conference,  be  remitted  to  the  committee ;  with  special  instmctioni 
to  take  them  into  their  deliberate  consideration,  particularly  at  the  aggregate 
meetings,  appointed  to  be  held  in  January  and  April,  and  mature  them,  as  &r  as 
practicable,  and  report  upon  them  to  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  June." 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  Free  Church,  moved; 
Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  Independent,  seconded ;  and 
Rev.  A.  D.  Campbell,  M.A.,  incumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  Aylesbury; 
Rev.  Jabez  Burns,  Paddington,  General  Baptist ;  Rev.  James  Begg, 
Edinburgh,  Free  Church  ;  Rev.  W.  Henry,  D.D.,  Letterkenny,  Refomied 
Presbyterian ;  Rev.  J.  M'Lcan,  Wesleyan  Methodist ;  and  James 
Bridges,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  Free  Church,  supported : — 

X.  "  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Conference,  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
which  the  contemplated  alliance  ought  to  have  in  view,  is,  the  promotion  of  soosd 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's-day,  as  well  as  the  better  prac- 
tical observance  of  that  day,  and  the  removal  of  hinderances  and  obstacles  to  its 
observance.** 

Rev.  R.  Alder,  D.D.,  London,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  moved  ;  Sir  John 
Bickerton  WiUiams,  LL.D.,  the  Hall,  Wem,  Independent,  seconded; 
and  the  Rev.  Professor  M'Crie,  Edinburgh,  Original  Secession,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Hoby,  D.D.,  London,  Baptist,  sustained : 

XL  "  That  a  provisional  committee,  in  four  divisions,  be  appointed  from  amoag 
the  members  present  at  this  Conference.  The  first  division  to  sit  in  London,  mith 
power  to  act  for  foreign  countries,  and  for  the  Midland  and  Southern  counties  of 
England ;  second  to  sit  in  Liverpool,  with  power  to  act  for  the  Northern  counties 
and  Wales ;  the  third  to  sit  in  Glasgow,  and  act  for  Scotland ;  the  fborth  in  Dublia, 
with  power  to  act  for  Ireland. 

"  That  this  committee  have  power  to  add  to  its  members,  from  among  those 
Christian  friends  who  may,  from  time  to  time,  signify  their  adhesion  to  the  ofajecti 
of  the  present  Conference,  and  their  readiness  to  join  the  proposed  alli^nfr 

"  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  hold  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
four  divisions  in  Liverpool,  in  the  month  of  January,  and  at  Birmingham,  in  the 
month  of  April,  next  ensuing ;  and  that  the  aggregate  meetings  be  aothorised  aad 
empowered  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  and  intimations  connected  with  the 
proposed  meeting  in  London,  in  June,  1846. 

"  That  the  London  division  of  the  committee  shall  have  power  to  convene  si 
aggregate  meeting  at  their  discretion. 

"  That  the  several  divisions  of  the  committee  shall  interchange  their  minutes  after 
each  meeting. 

**  That  it  shall  be  an  instruction  to  the  provisional  committee  to  use  their  hot 
efforts,  by  holding  meet\n|;&t  %ud  b^  all  other  suitable  means,  to  awaken  attaatiaa  It 
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be  subject  of  Christian  union ;  to  explain  the  objects,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
iAise  the  spirit  of  the  present  Conference  in  their  several  localities. 

''That  this  committee  have  power  to  originate  local  committees  on  the  same 
lindple/' 

The  London  section  of  the  general  committee  have  already  as- 
emhled,  and  are  taking  vigorous  preparatory  steps,  in  order  to  a 
iomplete  organisation.  An  association,  of  which  it  is  probable  that 
I.  C.  L.  Bevan,  Esq.,  will  he  treasurer  ;  Sir  Curling  Eardley  Smith, 
hairman ;  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  Rev.  James  Hamilton, 
he  Rev.  Drs.  Bunting,  Leifchild,  and  Steane,  the  secretaries,  cannot 
ail,  with  the  Divine  hlessing  on  its  object,  to  succeed.  I^et  it  share  in 
he  prayers  of  the  churches ! 


lELF-DEVOTEMENT  IN  THE  BELIEVER,  TO  THE  WELFARE 
OF  OTHERS,  PRACTICABLE,  INCUMBENT,  AND  REASON- 
ABLE. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  followers  of  Christ  are  the  only 
ersons  who  have  ever  felt  bound  to  propagate  religion  ;  or  to  propagate 
;  at  any  cost,  at  every  risk.  The  Deist  usually  is  very  easy ;  unbelief 
MM  no  apostles  prompted  by  deep  compassion,  no  martyrs,  no  sacrifices 
3  record.  Paganism,  whether  of  Egypt,  or  Persia,  or  Babylon,  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  is  without  its  self-denying  preachers  or  mission- 
lies.  If  men  could  only  be  brought  to  present  their  gifts,  the 
rieathood  was  content.  The  friends  of  one  deity  admitted  other 
eities  to  be  among  the  gods ;  no  man  thought  of  inquiring  whether 
ny  existing  system  was  false  and  its  votaries  deluded ;  nor  whether 
bere  was  any  nation  without  gods,  and  needing  instruction.  Such 
'MM  their  toleration  or  their  ignorance,  that  both  Hadrian  and 
Jezander  Severus  are  said  to  have  contemplated  receiving  Jesus 
lirist  among  the  acknowledged  divinities  of  the  empire ;  so  that  in 
eathenism  there  was  little  to  induce  either  compassion  for  souls  or 
BTorts  to  save  them.  But  wherever  Christianity  is  received,  the 
Teaistible  conviction  arises,  that  no  other  religion  is  true ;  that  no 
ther  is  safe,  and  that  it  must  be  made  known.  Hence  a  new  spirit 
riaea  in  man,  new  qualities  are  created  and  developed,  fields  for  a  new 
tnd  of  enterprise  and  labour  are  opened,  where  the  highest  and 
oblest  virtues  may  be  displayed.  The  behever  in  the  Gospel  devotes 
Inuelf  henceforth  to  the  welfare  of  others.  We  propose  to  give  a  few 
iges  to  this  important  topic.  We  shall  draw  our  illustration  from  the 
btory  of  the  first  propagators  of  the  faith,  and  remark — 

I.  That  the  hfe  of  the  apostles  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
ipecially  of  Paul  from  the  period  of  his  conversion,  was  marked  by  a 
lirit  of  self-consecration  for  the  welfare  of  others. 
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This  spirit  had  its  oriffin  in  genuine  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the 
Redeemer.  He  experienced  the  power  of  his  religion  in  his  own  heart; 
it  had  saved  him  from  guilt  and  condemnation,  created  him  anew,  and 
imparted  to  him  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  Others  were  in  the  same 
condition  from  which  he  had  escaped.  It  was  not  more  suited  to  him 
than  it  was  to  them ;  and  it  was  intended  to  he  made  known  by  human 
instrumentaUty.  As  he  thought  on  the  mercy  he  had  obtained,  and  at 
he  contemplated  the  Jew  first,  and  then  the  (Gentile  dead  in  sin,  his  soul 
was  stirred  to  its  depths :  as  he  mused,  the  fire  burned  more  and  more 
intensely.  The  spirit  of  consecration  came  upon  him,  the  one  great 
object  that  filled  his  noble  and  generous  mind  was  to  rescue  men  from 
destruction  ;  and  the  one  great  resolve  that  that  mind  arrived  at  wai, 
to  spend  and  be  spent  for  Christ  in  effecting  it. 

This  was  no  mere  sentiment,  no  impulse  of  feeling  which  possessed 
him  for  a  time  and  then  passed  away.  It  continued  to  occupy  his 
thoughts,  to  fill  his  desires,  to  form  the  topic  of  his  prayers,  and  to  lead 
him  to  use  every  means  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  or  piety  approve. 
Under  its  influence,  he  sacrificed  his  personal  ease,  he  traversed  almost 
every  part  of  the  known  world  with  no  provision  for  his  support,  he 
encountered  reproach  and  opposition,  and  peril  of  every  kind,  and  did 
not  count  his  life  dear  unto  him  that  he  might  save  men.  And  all  thii 
devotedness  and  toil  was  sincere  and  voluntary,  unwearied,  and  endmvig 
to  the  end  of  life. 

The  apostle  Paul,  with  all  his  colleagues,  professed  this  personal 
consecration.  He  sought  the  increase  of  his  own  piety,  to  sustain  and 
deepen  in  his  breast  this  public  spirit ;  and  often,  in  language  whose 
humility  and  sincerity  could  not  be  impeached,  avowed  that  it  was  widi 
him  a  chief  governing  principle,  to  do  good  to  others.  Phil.  iii.  13 ; 
Rom.  ix.  1  ;  X.  1  ;  Col.  ii.  1  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  6. 

But  his  actual  history  placed  his  professions  beyond  aU  doubt.  He 
had  in  the  first  instance  to  break  away  from  his  high  Jewish  and 
Pharisaic  connexions,  to  forfeit  the  esteem  of  every  personal  friend,  and, 
what  was  more  self-denying  and  difiicult,  to  consent  to  lose  caste :  yet  he 
scrupled  not  to  make  the  sacrifice.  How  firmly  must  this  spirit  have 
been  seated  in  the  breast  of  the  man  who  could  say,  *'of  the  Jewi 
five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one!"  &c.  2  Cor.  xi.  24. 
How  could  he  shrink  who  had  learned  habitually  to  contemplate  his 
position  thus:  "For  we  who  live  are  always  delivered  to  death  fw 
Jesus'  sake?" 

Much  of  this  obloquy  and  sufiering  he  might  have  escaped  as  a 
private  Christian;  he  might  have  avoided  more,  if  he  could  have  satisfied 
his  conscience  with  securing  his  own  salvation,  and  disregarding  that 
of  others  :  it  came  upon  him  because  he  was  self-devoted  to  the  good  ^ 
souls.  And  whilst  without,  there  was  so  much  to  intimidate  and  deter, 
bow  was  its  power  «idfid  V^^  ^hat  was  within !    It  was  contrmry  to  icA 
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and  blood.  The  remaining  depravity  of  bis  beart  and  tbe  many 
infirmities  of  human  nature,  were  against  it.  The  apostle  was  aifected 
by  these  things  just  as  we  are.  His  mind  was  subjected  to  the  same 
doubts  and  disturbances,  bis  body  liable  to  the  same  inaction  and  weari- 
ness as  oars.  He  was  familiar  with  temptation  and  conflict.  He  had 
no  lo?e  for  suffering.  What  subtle  thoughts,  what  plausible  reasonings, 
most  often  have  agitated  his  spirit!  and  yet  this  self-devotement 
appears  never  to  have  given  way.  It  cleaves  to  him  in  all  moods  of  his 
mind  ;  whatever  the  trials  of  his  faith,  he  is  still  under  its  power.  In 
bonds  or  free,  applauded  or  deserted,  his  love  to  man  is  as  clear  and 
eharacteristic  as  his  love  to  God.  Make  known  Christ,  spread  abroad 
his  Gospel,  he  must  by  every  means,  at  any  risk  or  cost.  Mark  again 
the  9pirit  of  this  devotement.  '*  We  are  always  delivered  to  death  far 
Jemid  9ake*'     How  grand,  how  impressive  the  character  of  the  man ! 

II.  We  remark  that  this  spirit  of  self-consecration,  though  admired 
in  the  apostles,  is  frequently  accounted  enthusiastic  in  others ;  whilst 
few  persons  admit  it  to  be  a  spirit  which  they  are  equally  bound  to 
display. 

**  Thou  art  beside  thyself,"  was  the  language  of  Festus  to  Paul.  So 
many  then  thought.  But  posterity  has  vindicated  his  zeal,  and  pays 
to  him  for  his  heroic  self-devotion  a  reverential  regard.  The  sneers  of 
here  and  there  a  heartless  sceptic  or  wit,  are  unworthy  of  notice ;  his 
character  stands  out  on  the  page  of  history,  so  obviously  and  purely 
self-denying,  so  nobly  and  yet  meekly  bold,  that  by  its  own  weight,  it 
has  disarmed  criticism  and  overcome  all  opposition.  Many  who  have 
remained  enemies  to  the  cause  he  advocated,  have  confessed  his  supe- 
riority. The  poet,  the  painter,  the  philosopher,  have  taken  him  as  a 
mbdel  of  some  of  the  highest  virtues ;  whilst  by  the  church,  whose 
members  only  are  capable  of  such  sympathy  with  the  peculiarities  of 
his  character,  it  is  felt  to  be  a  Divine  production.  His  great  earnest- 
ness is  not  accused  of  being  in  excess ;  no  one  now  treats  him  as  an 
enthusiast.  The  most  zealous  of  all  men,  he  is  yet  accounted  the  most 
sober ;  and  qualities  which  in  others  can  scarcely  co-exist  without  pro- 
ducing confusion,  as  combined  in  him,  are  felt  to  be  in  perfect  keeping. 
The  self-devotedness  not  only  of  Paul  but  of  all  the  apostles  is  univer- 
sally admitted. 

But  while,  as  contemplated  in  them,  this  spirit  secures  admiration, 
who  is  found  to  cultivate  it  in  himself, — who  expects  to  see  it  in  others, 
— ^wbo  woidd  not  be  surprised  at  its  appearance  now  ?  would  it  not  be 
ridiculed  to  the  utmos<t  by  the  enemies  of  our  foith ; — would  not  some 
Christians  be  offended  at  it  ?  True,  instances  have  occurred  in  recent 
times  of  an  approach  to  the  self-devotement  of  these  men,  but  they  were 
accounted  mad  by  the  world,  they  were  sometimes  frowned  on  by  their 
fellow-disciples ;  and  it  was  only  their  fidelity  even  unto  death  that 
ieeiired  a  tardy  justice  to  their  character.    And  is  it  certain,  that  if  a 
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pastor,  an  evangelist,  a  deacon,  a  private  person,  were  now  to  rise  op 
in  one  of  our  churches,  to  display,  in  all  its  extent,  the  same  spirit  of 
self-consecration  to  God  and  to  man,  which  Paul  displayed,  giving  up 
everything  eUe  to  save  souls, — is  it  certain  he  would  be  rightly 
esteemed  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  some  from  jealousy,  some  from 
want  of  sympathy  with  a  disposition  so  high  and  pure,  or  the  con- 
sciousness of  not  being  prepared  to  act  with  such  a  man,  would  suspect 
him,  frown  upon  him,  or  avoid  him  ? 

But  how  few  is  the  number  of  those  among  us,  who  feel  ikewueket 
bound  to  possess  this  spirit  of  the  apostles  and  act  under  its  influences! 
We  say,  ''  Lord,  I  am  thine,  entirely  thine ;"  but  what  we  mean,  diffen 
greatly  from  what  we  say.  We  do  not  mean  that  we  are  actually  or 
ought  to  be  thus  devoted,  but  that,  on  the  whole,  we  hope  to  be  foood 
the  Lord's.  There  is  really,  though  perhaps  not  consciously,  mental 
reservation ;  we  imagine  that  our  professions  are  sufficiently  fulfilled, 
if  we  fall  not  short  of  the  ordinary  standard  among  ChiistiaDi. 
Devotedness  in  such  degree,  might  be  the  duty  of  Paul,  and  necessary 
to  his  work  ;  but  we  do  not  realise  it  as  incumbent  on  us,  or  required 
by  our  position  ;  and  we  excuse  or  paUiate  the  w^ant  of  it,  by  suppoong 
an  unauthorised  difference  between  ourselves  and  him.  Or,  we  imagine 
it  to  be  impossible  to  us,  and  that  in  our  case,  the  business  and  laboon 
of  this  hfe  are  incompatible  with  it.  No  mistake  can  be  greater.  The 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  intended  to  hallow  all  things ;  to  sanctify 
every  duty  and  every  relation  of  life,  all  our  conversation  and  actions 
— even  our  eating  and  our  drinking ;  so  far  therefore  from  this  self-con- 
secration being  incompatible  with  any  condition,  we  cannot,  without  it, 
fulfil  the  duties  of  any  condition  aright.  This  leads  to  our  next 
position. 

in.  And  we  remark  that  this  self-same  spirit  of  consecration  to  the 
good  of  others,  is  practicable  to  every  man ;  is  incumbent  on  every 
believer ;  and  when  displayed,  is  more  than  justified  by  the  rehgion 
that  requires  it,  and  by  the  advantages  it  secures. 

We  say  that  this  same  spirit  of  self-devotement  exhibited  by  the 
apostles  is  practicable  to  every  Christian,  All  men  cannot  manifest  it 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  not  required  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  either  to  its 
existence  or  its  power.  He  was  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ ;  yom  may 
not  be.  lie  was  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles ;  you  cannot  sustain  any 
such  office.  He  had  a  designation  to  a  specific  work  which  yon  have 
not  received ;  and  it  may  be  as  much  your  duty  to  abide  in  your  present 
calling,  as  it  was  his  to  travel  as  he  travelled,  and  to  labour  as  he 
laboured.  But  you  have,  not  less  certainly  than  he,  a  course  and  c 
calling  appointed  by  God ;  within  its  sphere  you  have  influence ;  that 
influence  is  connected  with  duties,  and  those  duties  constitute  you 
trust.  And  what  we  affirm  is,  that  there — where  you  are — jqibl  may 
display  thia  apitil  la  rtoll^^  as  fully,  and  as  unequivocally  m  he 
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Are  yon  a  labourer?  it  is  practicable  to  you.  Not,  we  repeat,  tbe  exact 
work  of  tbe  apostle,  nor  the  amount  of  his  toil ;  but  the  spirit,  and  the 
irork  as  far  as  God  gives  you  the  ability  and  opportunity.  Are  you  a 
trmdeaman  ?  it  is  practicable  to  you.  You  have  to  give  twelve  hours  of 
every  day  to  your  secular  business  :  the  intervals  of  leisure  are  few ;  and 
yon  hare  only  the  Sabbath  you  can  call  your  own.  But  in  your 
thonghta  while  at  work,  in  your  conversation  with  your  fellow-men,  in 
the  employment  of  the  intervals  you  can  command,  in  your  behaviour 
at  home,  in  your  transactions  in  the  world,  in  your  occupation  of  the 
Lord's-day,  in  the  pains  you  take  with  your  family,  in  the  disposal  of 
yonr  time  and  substance ; — you  also  may  show  this  spirit.  You  need 
not  leave  your  place  and  your  post, — it  might  be  disobedience  to  6od*s 
providence  ;  but  we  repeat  it,  that  as  a  Christian  tradesman  this  self- 
devotement  may  dwell  in  you  as  truly  and  as  certainly  as  in  Paul,  and 
be  so  exhibited  that  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  respecting  it  in  your 
ca»e  than  in  his.  It  is  practicable  to  the  widow  and  to  the  orphan, 
to  the  merchant  and  the  man  of  letters,  to  the  statesman  and  to  the 
monarch  ;  nor  is  there  a  human  being  that  knows  the  Gospel  who  can 
daim  exemption. 

It  is  required.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  employ  argument  to 
show  this.  We  belong  to  God, — we  are  his  creatures,  his  subjects,  his 
children.  But  we  belong  to  Jesus  Christ  in  a  special  sense,  in  con- 
•eqnence  of  his  having  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood.  He  has  a 
right  over  us,  and  a  proprietary  in  us  of  the  most  sacred  character  super- 
added to  his  original  claim.  That  those  whom  he  has  saved  should 
give  themselves  to  the  salvation  of  others,  seems  to  follow  so  naturaUy, 
that,  if  his  will  had  not  been  expressed,  we  must  have  confessed  the 
obligation.  But  not  only  is  his  will  clearly  expressed ;  this  self-devote- 
ment  of  his  disciples  to  their  fellows,  is  also  so  involved  in  the  relations 
of  tenderness  and  love  which  they  sustain  to  their  Master ;  whilst,  that 
it  shall  be  thus,  is  taken  for  granted  by  him  in  so  affecting  a  manner, 
that  none  surely  would  wish  to  escape.  Hear  his  touchingly  beautiful 
address.  *'  I  pray  for  them  ....  for  they  are  thine.  And  all  mine 
are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine,  and  I  am  glorified  in  them  .  .  .  Sanctify 
them  through  thy  truth,  thy  word  is  truth.  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into 
the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world.  And  for  their 
Bakes  I  sanctify  (set  apart,  devote)  myself  that  they  also  might  be 
sanctified  through  the  truth."  Listen  to  his  thrice-uttered  and  heart- 
anbduing  appeal  to  Peter,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?  .  .  . 
Feed  my  sheep."  Who,  when  he  reads  such  language,  does  not  regard 
the  Redeemer's  service  as  a  privilege  rather  than  a  duty  ?  Who  does 
not  desire  to  be  wholly  the  Lord's?  Who  does  not  pray,  that, 
not  permitted  in  anything  to  live  to  himself,  he  may  have  grace  to 
devote  every  faculty  of  his  mind  and  every  member  of  his  body  to  such 
a  Master?    Who  does  not  earnestly  long  that  his  faith  and  hope  and 
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loYe  and  joy  in  Christ  Jesus  were  such,  as  to  lead  him  to  labour  and  to 
wrestle  day  and  night  till  all  Israel  be  saved  ? 

It  is  more  than  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  religion  of  Chriat,  and 
by  the  ends  it  secures.     It  is  not  chargeable  with  enthoBiasin.    Tbtt 
it  may  be  associated  at  times  with  evils  and  follies  calculated  to  di^ 
credit  it,  is  not  denied ;  for  good  men  may  have  infirmities.     Bot  the 
thing  itself  may  be  reasonable  and  proper:  nay,  we  go  further  and 
affirm,  that  a  spirit  of  self-devotement  to  the  good  of  others,  like  that 
which  swayed  the  apostles,  is  the  surest  indication  of  a  sound  and  sober 
mind ;  that  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  wanting,  we  supply  evidence 
that  right  reason  has  not  yet  resumed  her  dominion  over  us,  and  that 
ours  is  not  the  compassion  of  Him  who  when  he  beheld  the  city  wept 
over  it.    And  why  should  zeal  for  God  and  souls  alone  expose  men  to  the 
charge  of  fanaticism  or  madness  ?     Let  the  legislator  apply  himself  to 
the  amendment  of  his  country's  laws,  let  him  labour  day  and  night, 
regardless  of  all  obloquy,  till  he  has  erased  from  the  statute-book  what- 
ever is  sanguinary  and  oppressive,  and  prepared  a  code  that  justice 
and  mercy  alike  approve  ;  and  then  sink,  through  the  might  of  his  toils, 
to  a  premature  grave.     Let  the  patriot  who  sees  corruption  spread 
through   the   high   places   of  the   land,  and  beholds  the  approach- 
ing downfall  of  her  liberties  and  her  glory,  set  himself  to  stem  the 
tide,  and  succeed  in  averting  her  ruin  ;  and  let  him  fall  a  victim  to  hii 
efforts.     Let  the  general  in  the  crisis  of  the  engagement,  rush  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  and  having  raUied  his  troops  to  the  final  and  de- 
cisive onset,  perish  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy  just  as  tlie  shout  ef 
victory  is  ringing  through  the  camp,  the  nation  rears  a  monument  to 
his  fame, — no  voice  is  heard  to  charge  the  legislator,  the  patriot,  and 
the  warrior,  with  a  rash  enthusiasm.     We  object  not  to  this.     But  we 
ask — Is  it  true  that  men  are  perishing ;  and  that  the  Son  of  man  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  ?     Then  may  every  man  who,  like  Paul, 
spends  himself  in  this  service,  triumphantly  say,   **  Whether  we  be 
beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  God ;  or  whether  we  be  sober,  it  is  for  yoor 
cause." 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  suppose  a  man  who  has  just  become  a  child  of 
God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  inquiring  how  he  should  henceforth  act, 
and  on  what  principle  he  sliall  spend  his  life ;  let  us  follow  him,  till 
like  Paul,  he  makes  his  decision,  and  see  if  reason  does  not  approve  it. 
He  finds  it  laid  down  as  a  first  principle  of  the  Divine  word,  that  he  is 
to  glorify  God  in  all  things.  But  that  same  word  forbids  him  to  be 
slothful  in  his  worldly  business ;  enjoins  it  upon  him  strictly  to  provide 
for  his  own  ;  and  declares  that  if  a  man  will  not  work,  he  is  not  to  eat. 
After  various  trials  of  obedience,  he  is  perhaps  discouraged,  and  exdaimi, 
How  with  this  worldly  heart  of  mine  can  I  reconcile  these  duties,  snd 
while  I  give  due  attention  to  the  latter  class,  keep  them  from  inter- 
fering with  the  ConuQT  X     Could  I  take  counsel  of  the  world,  1  know 
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irbat  the  world^would  ifiay ;  "For  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  yeart^ve  yourself 
^  to  itiake  your  fortune,  you  will  iheu  be  safe  and  can  do  as  you  please.' 
'Hmd  does  not  the  practice  of  too  many  Christians  sanction  this  maxim  ? 
!Bat  I  cannot  adopt  it ;  not  only  does  it  directly  reverse  the  Divine  pre- 
•eription^  Matt.  vi.  33,  it  would  not  suit  me  ;  for  whatever  others  may 
be  able  to  do,  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  if  I  make  becoming  rich  my 
'bunneasy  my  piety  must  suffer ;  and  I  must  either  for  these  ten  years 
gffte  up  my  religion  or  abandon  such  a  principle.  Further,  success, 
"AuKigh  probable,  is  not  certain.  NOr  can  I  find  that  Grod  has  made  it 
my  duty  to  get  rich  ;  (though  should  he  give  me  wealth,  it  would 
'become  mfe  to  receive  it  with  thanksgiving  :)  I  do  not  know  that  I  or 
naaine  should  be  a  whit  better  or  happier  for  these  stores  ;  whilst  in  the 
nudai  of  my  abundance,  I  may  hear  his  voice  saying  unto  me,  '*  Thou 
fool,  Ihis  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee."  No,  I  will  not  act 
4hus,  I  will  adopt  Agur's  prayer :  **  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches."  By  the  grace  of  God  helping  me,  this  shall  be  my  principle 
"wkh  all  its  practical  difficulties.  No  man  shall  be  able  to  accuse  me 
df  indolence.  I  will  be  diligent  in  my  calling,  just  and  punctual  in 
all  my  engagements,  and  my  household  and  my  family  shall  have  all 
necessary  care  ;  but  I  will  be  first  entirely  consecrated  to  the  cause  of 
God ;  whilst  cariying  on  my  worldly  affairs  is  necessary  and  right,  I 
win  so  pursue  them,  as  to  make  it  manifest  to  every  man  that  the  great, 
tke  supreme,  the  ruling  aim  of  my  life  is,  to  prepare  for  heaven  and 
induce  others  to  accompany  me  thither.  Suppose  a  man,  we  say,  to 
oome  on  such  grounds  to  such  a  decision,  must  not  reason  and  common 
sense  approve? 

We  say  such  a  man  is  more  thanjtistified.  We  must  be  content,  how- 
einer,  with  merely  enumerating  a  few  of  those  considerations  by  which 
this  position  might  be  sustained. 

1 .  Gk>d  has  appointed  men,  thus  devoted,"  to  be  the  means  of  saving 
others;  he  blesses  them  on  this  account,  so  that  they  win  souls.  A  soul 
won !     Who  can  describe  it  ? 

*'  Pleasure  and  praise  run  through  heaven's  host 
To  see  a  sinner  turn ; 
Then  Satan  has  a  captive  lost, 
And  Christ  a  subject  bom." 

2.  This  spirit  is  in  itself  of  great  intrinsic  worth ;  and  highly  adorns 
and  ennobles  him  who  possesses  it.  As  personal  piety  is  the  most 
cacellent  of  all  things,  so  this  zeal  for  our  fellows  is  one  of  the 
brightest  and  richest  fruits  of  that  piety.  What  can  be  said  of  a 
creature  better  or  greater  than  this  ? — ^it  would  be  the  highest  praise 
even  of  angels  themselves.  When  we  see  such  a  man,  we  see  another 
human  being,  who,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,  has  arrayed 
himself  on  the  side  of  Qod,  not  the  world ;  of  heaven  rather  than  of 
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earth  ;  of  truth,  of  goodness,  of  righteousness,  and  of  love,  instead  of 
falsehood,  and  irreligion,  and  sin.  His  character  is  stamped, — the  mirk 
of  God  is  on  his  forehead, — as  such  he  shall  endure  for  ever.  But  sudi 
a  man  also  presents  a  specimen  of  the  softer  and  gentler  graces  thit 
adorn  humanity,  as  well  as  of  its  sterner  and  more  commandiDg 
virtues.  Love  constrains  him.  His  heart  is  a  fountain  of  compassion 
and  benevolence ;  and  as  the  tears  of  pity  roll  down  his  cheek  whilst  he 
wrestles  for  the  conversion  of  his  fellows,  his  whole  nature  is  subdued, 
and  his  character  receives  a  mild  and  heavenly  lustre  which  commaads 
our  admiration  and  love. 

3.  The  behever  who  is  marked  by  this  self-devotement,  supphesona 
large  scale,  that  kind  of  example  which  is  both  fitted  and  required  to 
impress  the  world  and  call  the  attention  of  men  to  eternal  things. 
He  who  has  tried  tbe  experiment,  well  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
men  even  to  think  of  the  heavenly  and  Divine.  A  powerful  sermon,  a 
direct  personal  appeal,  makes  an  impression  for  the  moment ;  but  soon, 
alas  !  that  impression  is  as  though  it  had  never  been.  It  is  the  devoted 
man,  the  sanctified  man,  ever  standing  before  the  ungodly,  dsilj 
brought  into  contact  with  them,  that  reaches  the  conscience  and  often 
leads  in  secret  to  reflection  and  anxious  thought. 

4.  There  is  great  blessedness  in  this  spirit,  here :  whilst  as  an  ele- 
ment of  preparation  for  a  future  state,  its  importance  is  incalculabk. 
There  are  those  indeed  who  seem  to  feel  whatever  they  are  required  to 
do  for  Christ,  as  an  act  of  self-denial  or  of  sacrifice ;  and  the  good 
man,  alas !  too  often  becomes  weary  of  his  most  sacred  duties.  Bot 
how  unworthy  of  our  character  as  sons  of  God  !  Did  we  but  beheve, 
we  should  find  that  as  the  utmost  degree  of  zeal  is  in  itself  the  noblest 
state  in  which  a  human  mind  can  be  found,  so  its  exercise  woold 
bring  to  that  mind  the  purest  happiness.  To  be  wholly  consecnted 
to  Grod,  is  to  be  tupremeiy  blest.  The  pleasures  of  sense,  in  their 
best  form,  admit  of  no  comparison  with  this.  Its  joys  are  holy 
and  Divine,  subject  to  no  abatement  or  alloy.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  But  what  it  will  be  when  brought  to  its  perfection  above, 
and  when  it  receives  its  large  reward,  eternity  alone  can  disclose. 

Christian  reader,  do  you  possess  this  excellent  spirit, — and  to 
what  extent  does  it  govern  you  ?  Have  you  ever  yet  realised  the 
meaning  of  those  words,  *'  For  ye  are  not  your  own,  hut  bought 
with  a  price  ?*'  Have  you  ever  made  it  any  part  of  your  own  holi- 
ness, actively  to  seek  the  salvation  of  others  ?  And  when  your  eoft- 
science  has  reproached  you  with  deficiency,  have  you  confessed  yovr 
sin,  sought  for  grace,  and  set  yourself  to  repair  the  evil  ?  It  ii  t 
gift  that  comes  from  God ;  you  must  ask  it.  Arise  and  pray.  Aie 
you  redeemed  ?  then  your  husband,  your  wife,  your  child,  your  -senraati 
your  friend,  your  neighbour,  your  country,  the  world,  demandt  it 
.At  your  hands  I 
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MEMORABLE  DAYS  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Ko¥.  1, 1609.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  born. 
„     I,  1755.  Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  :  60,000  persona  perished. 
„     b,  1605.  The  Gunpowder  Plot :  Guy  Fawkes  apprehended. 
„     6,  1612.  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 

died. 
^     6,  1632.  The  Battle  of  Lutzen,  at  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  felL 
6,  1817.  The  Princess  Charlotte,  heiress  apparent  to  the  throne,  died. 
6,  1668.  Joseph  AUeine  died. 
„     7,  1793.  Gobel,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  abjured  the  Christian  religion. 
„    9,  1572.  John  Knox's  last  public  service. 
„     9,  1620.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  in  sight  of  Cape  Cod. 
„  10, 1483.  Martin  Luther  born. 

f,  lit  1620.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  entered  into  covenant  at  Cape  Cod. 
Pf  11,  1741.  Risdon  Darracott  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  at  Wellington,  Somerset. 

12,  1555.  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  died. 

12,  1562.  Peter  Martyr  died. 
„  12,  1615.  Richard  Baxter  bom. 
„  13,  1550.  Paul  Fagius  died. 
„  13,  1618.  Synod  of  Dort  convened. 

„  14,  1633.  Dr.  William  Ames,  professor  of  divinity  at  Franeker,  died. 
t,  14,  1646.  Jeremiah  Burroughes  died. 
M  17,  1558.  Queen  Mary  I.  died. 

„  20, 1527.  Martyrdom  of  Wendelmoet  Klasen  at  the  Hague. 
„  20,  1839.  John  Williams,  the  missionary,  killed  at  Erromanga. 
M  23,  1531.  (Ecolampadius  died. 
„  24,  1572.  John  Knox  died. 
„  24,  1755.  The  United   Brethren's  mission   house  on  the  Mahony  burnt,  and 

eleven  of  its  inhabitants  murdered,  by  the  French  Indians. 
„  25,  1748.  Isaac  Watts  died. 
„  26,    309.  Constantinople  founded. 
„  30,  1530.  Cardinal  Wolsey  died. 

Though  the  list  here  presented  to  our  readers  is  not  so  distinguished 
as  some  which  have  preceded  it,  hy  the  number  of  events  connected 
with  general  history,  its  biographical  memorials  are  deeply  interesting, 
and  some  of  them  refer  to  subjects  in  which  the  world  at  large  is  con- 
cerned. Such,  beyond  all  question,  is  the  birth  of  Luther ;  nor  is  it  a 
small  interest  which,  in  our  country,  attaches  to  the  births  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  and  Richard  Baxter.  We  shall,  as  usual,  notice  the 
more  general  events  before  those  which  relate  principally  to  indi- 
fiduals,  and  preserve,  as  nearly  as  is  convenient,  the  order  of  time. 

Passing,  then,  for  the  present,  the  first  two  notices,  we  come  to 
the  Catholic  Gunpowder  Plot,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1605.  Few 
events  have  for  the  last  half-century  been  more  discussed  than  this. 
By  many  persons,'  under  the  influence  of  a  pseudo^liberalism,  the  main 
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historical  facte  have  been  all  but  denied ;  having  either  been  groealy  mis- 
stated, or  represented  as  the  fruit  of  a  government  conspiracy  against 
the  Romanists.  That  this  is  directly  contrary  to  the  truth,  we  sup- 
pose few  persons  will  now  venture  to  deny.  The  facts  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  to  blow  up  the  king  and  parliament ;  that  this  con- 
spiracy was  plotted  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  confined  to  them^  and 
that  the  Jesuits  Greenway  and  Garnet — apd  not  improbably  Genurd — 
had  a  guilty  knowledge  of  it,  are  established  by  the  most  authentic 
evidence.'*'  That  the  Romanists  had  been,  and  still  were,  the  victims 
of  the  most  cruel  persecution,  is  also  true  ;  but  even  if- in  this  persecu- 
tion they  were  not  dealt  with,  as  they  really  were,  on  their  own 
principles,  their  sufTerings  afford  no  palliation  of,  the  enormous  crime 
which  was,  by  a  gracious  Providence,  prevented  on  the  very  eve  of  its 
perpetration. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  our  object  to  detail  the  circumstances  of  this 
plot.  For  these  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Yaughan's  **  History  of 
England  under  the  House  of  Stuart,"  (pp.  46 — 58,)  in  which  ^tbe 
documents  and  evidence  on  both  sides  have  been  carefully  employed, 
and  the  result  is  impartially  stated. 

We  cannot  however  avoid  the  question :  How  should  the.  event  be 
commemorated?     That  "Remember!  remember  J  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber," &c.,  with  ite  accompanying  Guy  Fawkes  and  bonfires,  is  not  the 
most  dignified  or  useful  commemoration,  we  cheerfully  concede  to  our 
political  liberals.     But  that  the  event  itself  should  be  forgotten  would 
be  both  ungrateful  and  unwise  :  ungrateful  to  the  providence  of  God, 
by  which  the  nation  was  so  remarkably  preserved  from  convulsioD ; 
unwise  as  implying  a  belief  that  Popery  has  ceased  to  be  what  Popeiy 
was.     It  may  suit  the  intereste  or  tastes  of  politicians  to  believe  and 
say  that  Popery  will  never  have  the  power  to  do  again  what  Popery 
has  done,  and  that  even  if  it  had  the  power,  it  would  not  use  it.     But 
we  believe  neither  of  these  assertions.     The  Jesuit  Gajcnet  defended 
himself  against  the  consequences  of  his  guilty  knowledge  of  the  treason 
by  pleading  the  *'  law  of  the  church"  in  relation  to  confession.     At  the 
same  time  he  declared  that  he  might  cpnfirm  equivocation  by  oath 
without  being  guilty  of  perjury;   and  though  Liugard  admits  tint. 
*'  the  man  who  maintained  such  opinions  could  not  reasonably,  com- 
plain if  the  king  refused  credit  to  his  asseverations  of  innocence,  and 
permitted   the   law   to   take  its  course,"    yet    the    entire,  history  of 
Romanism   shows   its   fundamental   prinpiple  to  be,   that  *'  the  eod 
sanctifies  the  means."     From  the  pious  frauds  in  which  it  h^d  its 
origin,  to  the  violation  of  Huss's  safe  conduct,  and  from  then  till  no«W 


*  See  Jardine's  Criminal  Trials,  voL  ii  (Library  of  Entertsining  Knowkdtas,) 
Lingard'i  Ui&iory  oC  En^lsad,  and  VaughsB^  as  cited  in  thet^x^ 
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to  spirit  has  erer  been  tbe  same.*  Its  doctrine  is  professedly  un- 
changeable :  but  its  agents  may  obtain  licenses  to  profess  even  beresy 
taeify  with  a  view  to  furtber  tbe  dominion  of  tbe  pope  and  of  bia 
vf^iem.f  Tbere  are  doubtless  many  individual  Romanists  wbo  would 
tukTC  nothing  to  do  witb  fraud  or  violence,  just  as  in  tbe  days  of 
Fames  I.,  tbere  were  many  wbo  bad  no  connexion  witb  tbe  gunpowder 
^reftBon ;  but  Romanism  itself — professedly  unalterable — is  essentially 
Bttde  up  of  botb.  Both  fraud  and  persecution  are  indissolubly  joined 
together  in  tbe  service  of  ecclesiastical  ambition ;  and  whenever  tbe 
tneffarchy  has  power  to  deceive  and  persecute,  it  deceives  and  persecutes 
itill.  Romanists  often  profess  hberality,  but  no  consistent  Romanist 
nm  do  it,  but  under  tbe  dispensing  power  of  bis  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
who  may  use  him  as  their  tool  at  tbeir  pleasure. 

The  synod  of  Dort,  convened  in  1618,  was  professedly  a  con- 
ference for  the  settlement  of  religious  doctrine :  it  was  fully  as  much 
an  engine  for  tbe  suppression  of  tbe  democratic  spirit  in  tbe  United 
Provinces.  The  subjects  to  be  debated  at  tbe  synod  were  tbe  five 
principcd  points  in  dispute  between  tbe  Gomarists  and  Arminians 
respecting  election,  original  sin,  tbe  extent  of  redemption,  effectual 
grace,  and  final  perseverance.  The  religious  quarrel  having  subsisted 
for  a  series  of  years  witb  most  unhappy  consequences,  dividing  magis- 
trates as  weU  as  ministers,  and  provoking  one  city  and  town  to  take 
against  another,  "at  length,"  says  Neal, 


"  grew  into  a  state  faction  which  endangered  the  dissolution  of  the  government. 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  though  a  remonsirantf  [or  Arminian,]  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Calvinists,  because  Ihey  were  for  a  stadi  holder  ;  and  the  magistrates,  who 
were  against  a  stadtholder,  sided  with  the  Arminians,  among  whom  the  advocate  of 
Holland,  OMenbamevelt,  and  the  pensionaries  of  Ley  den  and  Rotterdam,  Hogerhert 
■od  Grotius,were  the  chief.  Several  attempts  were  made  for  an  accommodation,  or 
feolention,  of  the  two  parties;  but  this  not  succeeding,  the  three  heads  of  the 
remonstrants  were  taken  into  custody,  and  the  magistrates  of  several  towns  and 
cities  changed,  by  authority  of  tbe  prince,  which  made  way  for  the  choosing  of  such 
•8  his  highness  desired.  .  .  .  The  remonstrants  were  averse  to  the  calling  a  synod, 
because  their  numbers  were  as  yet  unequal  to  the  Calvinists,  and,  their  leaders 
being  in  custody,  it  was  easy  to  foretell  their  approaching  fate.  They  complained  of 
hjastiee  in  their  summons  to  the  provincial  assemblies,  [at  which  the  deputies  to 


*  **  Non  enim  dicenda  sunt  juramenta,  sed  potius  perjuria,  quae  contra  utilitatem 
ecelesiasticam  et  sanctorum  patrum  veniunt  instituta.''  Concil.  Lateran.  iiL  can.  16. 
Labb.  Concil.  torn.  x.  p.  1517. 

f  In  the  Jesuits'  oath  of  secresy,  after  a  most  explicit  and  tnasonable  vow  of 
allegiance  to  the  pope,  and  disavowal  of  allegiance  to  any  heretical  sovereign,  occurs 
this  passage :  "  I  do  further  promise  and  declare — notwUhitanding  I  am  ditpensed 
wiik  to  auume  any  heretical  religion  for  the  propagating  of  the  mother  church* t 
miermt — to  keep  secret  and  private  all  her  agents'  counsels  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  interett  me,"  &c.  The  oath  is  given  at  length  in  M^Gavin^s  Protestant,  vol.  ii«» 
aod  SduBiieker't  Diaacmna  oa  the  Reformation,  pp.  113—115. 
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the  national  synod  were  chosen,  and  instructions  giTcn  them,]  bat  Trig^and  m% 
that  where  the  remonstrants  were  weakest,  they  were  equally  regarded  with  the 
other  party.  But  in  truth  their  deputies  were  angry  and  dissatisfied,  and  in  maoj 
places  absented  from  their  classes,  and  so  yielded  up  their  power  into  the  hands  of 
their  adversaries,  who  condemned  their  principles  and  deposed  several  of  their 
ministers/' 

From  this  account  it  is  evident  that  the  synod  was  packed  by  the 
dominant  civil  faction,  to  subserve  its  own  political  designs.  And 
such  must  ever  be  the  case  where  the  church  is  the  slave  of  the  state, 
and  subsists  upon  a  legally  enforced  provision.  Many  divines  came 
from  different  foreign  countries — as  £ngland,  Scotland,  the  Palatinate, 
Hesse,  Switzerland,  Bremen,  East  Friesland,  Nassau,  &c.,  to  assist  at 
the  synod,  but  invitations  were,  says  Gucrike,  (JST.  GeschieAte,  p.  1131,) 
withheld  from  the  reformed  divines  of  Brandenburg  and  Anhalt,  because 
they  were  believed  to  favour  the  Arminian  doctrine.  The  Arminiani 
appeared  at  the  synod  as  accused  parties.  It  is  impossible  to  regard 
such  a  synod,  at  whatever  doctrinal  conclusions  it  might  arrive,  as 
anything  better  than  a  machine,  worked  by  the  friends  of  theological 
uniformity,  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  aid  of  the  ciYil  power,  for 
the  forcing  of  tender  consciences.  Plow  different  it  was  from  the 
Savoy  Conference,  described  in  our  last  paper,  will  be  obvious  to  efcry 
reader. 

For  the  general  details  connected  with  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  at  Cape  Cod,  we  must  refer  to  Hanbury's  Historical  Memorials, 
vol.  i.  397  seqq.,  and  the  paper  on  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers"  in  the 
British  Quarterly  Review,  February,  1845.  Mr.  Hanbury  also  recites 
the  covenant  into  which  the  emigrants  entered,  and  both  be  and  Dr. 
Yaughan  describe  their  first  exploring  of  the  country  in  search  of  a 
suitable  place  of  settlement. 

We  cannot  further  notice  the  great  conflict  at  Liitzen,  where  Gostavas 
Adolphus  closed  his  victorious  career  in  death,  except  to  recommend 
the  perusal  of  Schiller's  narrative  of  the  event  and  reflections  on  the 
character  and  policy  of  Gustavus,  as  given  in  his  **  History  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War." 

The  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon  in  ]  755,  was  the  most 
extensively  felt  of  any  which  have  been  recorded.  "  Its  effects  were 
perceived  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  to  the 
West  Indies.**  A  brief  but  clear  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Saturday 
Magazine  for  March,  1833,  (Supplement,)  whence  we  derive  the  above 
and  following  particulars  : — 

"  Whether  considered  with  respect  to  its  fatal  violence,  or  to  the  cxtensiTe  svm- 
pathy  and  interest  it  excited,  no  convulsion  in  nature,  in  the  old  world,  can  compile 
with  the  destruction  of  Lisbon  in  November,  1755.  A  subterraneous  noise  iiof 
thunder,  was  heard  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  on  the  mominir  <rf  the  lit: 
the  weather  being  as  serene  and  lovely  as  is  ever  experienced  in  that 
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oimtiy.  This  was  instantly  followed  by  a  shock  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
ity,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  from  the  first  sound,  thirty  thousand  persons  were 
mshed  under  the  falling  edifices.  The  sea  retired  from  the  harbour,  and  left  the 
itr  dry,  and  then  rolled  in  again  in  an  immense  wave,  rising  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above 
ts  usual  level ;  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  some  of  the  largest 
n  that  country,  were  shaken  from  their  very  foundations,  and  some  were  cleft  and 
txkt  quite  to  their  base,  enormous  portions  of  them  being  thrown  down  into  the 
ralleys,  while  electric  flashes  issued  from  their  sides. 

**  Many  of  the  surviving  inhabitants  had  rushed  to  a  new  quay  which  had  been 
itely  finished,  and  was  constructed  of  marble,  conceiving  that  it  would  be  a  place  of 
lecuiity  from  the  falling  ruins ;  but  this,  on  a  sudden,  sank  down  into  an  abyss 
irhich  opened  under  it,  drawing  in  along  with  it  boats  and  small  craft  which  were 
ying  near  it ;  and  so  completely  was  it  swallowed  up,  that  not  a  piece  of  timber  of 
;hie  wrecks,  or  one  body  of  the  thousands  crowded  on  it,  ever  floated  again  to  the 
nirface.'' 

Multitodes  were  crushed  at  once  by  the  fall  of  churches  in  which 
tbey  were  assembled — for  the  great  shock  came  without  warning, 
irhile  the  people  were  engaged  at  a  religious  festival,  when  the 
churches  were  crowded.  When  night  drew  on,  a  fire, — occasioned 
partly  by  the  domestic  fires  on  which  the  timbers  of  the  houses  and 
other  inflammable  matters  had  been  thrown,  partly  by  the  throwing 
down  of  the  numerous  wax  tapers  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  churches 
and  elsewhere  on  account  of  the  festival,  but  principally  by  incen- 
diaries, who  hoped  to  profit  by  the  general  confusion, — broke  out  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  This  fire  maintained  itself  for  six  days, 
the  afflicted  inhabitants  of  the  city,  rendered  helpless  by  distress  and 
fear,  and  engaged  in  seeking  for  their  friends,  or  disinterring  their 
mangled  corpses,  being  utterly  unable  to  arrest  its  progress.  When 
this  at  last  was  exhausted,  the  air  had  become  so  infected  by  the  de- 
cayed bodies  of  the  multitudes  which  had  been  crushed  and  half  burnt 
in  the  ruins,  that  for  a  long  time  there  were  serious  apprehensions  of 
a  pestilence.  In  all  it  is  believed  that  sixty  thousand  persons 
perished.  In  one  house  four  only  out  of  thirty-eight  survived,  and  in 
the  city  prison  eight  hundred,  and  in  the  general  hospital  twelve 
hnndred  were  all  killed. 

This  earthquake  was  distinctly  felt  at  Portsmouth,  in  Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire,  Durham,  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  and  Scotland.  It 
has  also  been  noticed,  that  on  other  occasions,  when  Lisbon  has  been 
shaken,  the  shock  has  been  felt  in  Scotland,  proving  an  underground 
connexion  of  strata  in  the  two  countries.  How  assuring  is  it  to  know 
that  the  wide  earth  itself  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  believe 
that  the  Son  of  God  upholds  it  with  the  word  of  his  power,  that  the 
very  hairs  of  oui*  head  are  all  numbered,  and  that  not  a  sparrow  can 
light  upon  the  ground  without  our  heavenly  Father ! 

The  case  of  Gobel,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  abjured  Christianity 
daring  the  reign  of  atheism  in  the  French  republic,  is  a  solemn  re- 
membrancer  of  human  frailty.    The  unhappy  infidel  on  this  occasion 
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not  only  publicly  defiled  his  official  yestmenta, — an  act  the  turpitude 
of  which  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  our  opinion  of  their  saactity, 
80  much  as  from  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  insult, — but  immediatelj 
afterwards  assisted  at  the  apotheosis  of  the  goddeaa  of  reason,  repre- 
sented by  a  harlot,  which  was  celebrated  the  same  day  in  his  cathedral 
of  N6tre  Dame,  by  the  National  Convention.  Among  the  awful  Uai- 
phemies  of  the  reign  of  atheism  in  France,  there  is  perhaps  none  mat 
revolting  than  this  act  of  abjuration.  The  reign  of  terror  naturally 
followed,  and  Gobel  fell  an  early  sacrifice  to  the  cmel  jealousy  of 
Robespierre. 

At  Eisleben,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  and  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1483,  Luther  first  saw  the  light  of  this  world.  Eisleben  was  not 
his  parents'  home,  but  they  had  come  hither  from  Mohra,  their  native 
village,  where  they  resided,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  auaual 
fair :  so  that  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  born,  like  his  Master,  in  a  plsee 
of  temporary  sojourn.  It  was  his  greater  privilege,  however,  to  be 
made  a  partaker  of  his  Master's  grace,  and,  upheld  by  it,  to  fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith  against  many  adversaries,  and  become  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  the  greatest  moral  reformation  which  has  beea 
effected  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  To  his  energy,  courage,  and 
indefatigable  efforts,  more  than  those  of  any  other  individual,  must  we 
ascribe  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  sixteenth  century,  aad  the 
consequent  recovery  of  millions  from  the  dominion  of  the  man  of  sin. 
Having  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  he  lived  (with  many  fiauks, 
it  is  true,  but  most  of  which  belonged  to  the  age  as  much,  or  more, 
than  to  the  man,)  as  if  it  was  his  great  and  sole  vocation  to  advance 
its  power.  In  doing  this  he  endured  afflictions,  temptations,  ie> 
proaches,  and  labours,  such  as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few,  until,  after 
many  victories,  he  was  taken  to  his  heavenly  rest ;  and  has  left  a  name 
as  immortal  in  tlie  hatred  of  the  Papacy,  as  it  is  in  the  admiration  of 
the  sons  of  Gospel  freedom. 

**  The  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  Luther  still  remains  immense^ 
(says  his  biographer  Pfizer,)  although  we  concede  that  he  reaped  the 
fruit  of  much  good  seed  prcviotisly  sown,  and  that  he  succeeded  with 
his  powerful  arm,  in  leading  from  the  dungeon  of  spiritual  bondagt 
many  a  mind  already  thirsting  for  liberation."  It  is  true,  that  "thi 
dawn  of  spiritual  light  had  already  preceded,  and  Luther  was  abk 
to  cast  his  seed  into  the  furrows  of  a  prepared  soil.*'  But  the  source 
of  Luther's  success  did  not  lie,  after  all,  where  so  many  are  disposed 
to  look  for  it,  in  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  as  pre- 
pared for  some  great  moral  movement,  but  in  the  engine  whidi  kt 
worked, — the  articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis  ecclesuje, — justification  bf 
faith.  It  may  be  granted,  that  the  occasion  which  Toused  him  kito 
effort  was  one  which  made  the  way  of  salvation  prominent,  and  tW 
the  only  means  by  which  he  could  beat  down  the  Bomiah  doetDns  it 
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Lndolgences  was,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  method  of  salyation. 
But  this  preaching  was  with  him  no  merely  occasional  weapon  assumed 
to  baffle  Tetzel  with,  and  laid  down  wlien  Tetzel  and  his  wares 
were  driyen  from  the  field ;  it  was,  throughout  his  whole  career, 
th^  staff  of  his  strength.  He  leaned  upon  the  Gospel  for  his  own 
lalvationy  and  he  wielded  it  as  the  means  of  deliverance  to  his 
fellow-men. 

This  point  has  been  so  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his 
introductory  essay  to  Pfizer's  Life  of  Luther,  that  we  feel  no  apology 
18  necessary  for  quoting  the  passage.  If  Romanism  is  to  be  prevented 
from  again  becoming  rampant  in  England,  it  can  be  only  by  the  use  of 
^he  same  arms  by  which  its  former  power  was  abridged. 

*'  Various  suppositions,  and  some  which  may  even  be  made  to  appear  ingenious, 
Doight  be  proposed  for  explaining  those  changes  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world 
that  are  seen  to  be  taking  place  during  the  vernal  months :  How  is  it  that,  just  at 
Slit  time  of  the  year,  the  long  torpid  ])owers  of  nature  are  suddenly  renovated  ? 
Why  should  a  new  life  return  to  the  world  in  April  and  May,  rather  than  in  Septem- 
tier  and  October  ?  Oh — it  is  because  action  and  reaction  belong  to  all  things ; — it 
is  because  any  force  that  has  been  long  compressed,  naturally  regains  a  spring  which 
Bnables  it  to  burst  through  its  confinements, — it  is  because  all  things  sublunary 
move  round  in  cycles ;  and  therefore,  when  they  have  long  worn  any  one  aspect, 
;liey  most,  by  mere  necessity,  put  on  another.  Or,  it  is  because  the  vitalising  force 
iriience  animal  and  vegetable  organisation  are  derived,  is  itself  subject  to  a  periodic 
sbb  and  flow,  or  oscillation.  But  now,  instead  of  any  of  these  theories,  explanatory 
]f  the  verdant  miracles  of  spring,  let  us  only  give  attention  to  the  very  simple  fact 
that,  at  thu  season,  the  sun,  the  source  of  heat,  which  during  long  months  of  dim- 
lest,  had  hung  his  fires  in  the  mists  of  the  horizon,  has  now,  with  rapid  advances, 
lacended  towards  the  zenith,  and  is  thence  beaming  down  upon  our  hemisphere, 
irith  a  sovereign  energy.  This  is  why  life  and  joy  have  returned  to  all  creatures. 
rhe  application  of  our  simile  is  easy.  The  Lutheran  Reformation  with  its  won- 
IrouB  changes,  was  not  Luther's  reformation.  It  was  not  the  impatience  of  the 
tiuman  mind  to  rid  itself  of  an  intolerable  thraldom.  It  was  not  the  machination 
yf  princes  and  nobles  to  snatch  for  themselves  the  goods  of  the  church.  It 
iras  not  a  natural  product  of  the  revival  of  learning.  It  was  not  the  work  of 
the  press.  It  was  the  proclamation  anew,  of  heaven's  own  truth,  breaking  the 
ilombers  of  conscience,  reanimating  palsied  hope  in  the  human  soul,  and  setting 
Snrtb  the  Son  of  God,  crucified,  yet  risen  for  our  justification ; — the  Lamb  of  God, 
md  him  alone,  our  propitiation :  Christ,  and  him  alone,  our  Intercessor  with  the 
Patber ;  Christ,  and  him  alone,  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls ;  the  King ;  the 
lodge ;  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

"  The  Reformation  was,  to  the  nations  who  received  it,  as  the  morning  after  the 
light,  and  as  the  spring  after  the  winter,  l)ecause  'God's  salvation'  then  came 
brtb  again  in  place  of  the  salvation  which  men  had  devised  for  themselves, — 
because  the  '  righteousness  of  God  through  faith,'  shone  out  anew,  dispelling  the 
niits  of  man's  folly  in  thinking  that  he  may  win  heaven  by  his  deservings.  During 
be  winter,  as  during  the  summer,  the  sun  is  to  be  seen  traversing  the  southern 
leavens,  and  there  are  Januar>'  days  in  which  he  shines  with  as  clear  an  effulgence 
ipon  sparkling  frosts,  as  he  docs  in  August  upon  golden  harvests.  But  his  slanting 
leams  do  us  little  good :  the  icicles  melt  just  where  he  shines ;  but  there  is  no 
^BaaMX  warmth  diflfbsed  through  the  hemisphere.    In  the  winter  months  the  sun 
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holds  his  course  too  near  upon  the  border  of  terrestrial  objects,  and  he  is  as  oae 
among  them.  High  in  the  heavens,  and  alone,  is  his  place  of  power." — Taylor,  u 
above,  pp.  xxv.  xxvi. 

Of  Baxter,  though  the  more  contracted  sphere  in  which  he  mo?ed 
forhids  that  we  should  compare  him  with  Luther,  it  is  leas  necessiry 
to  speak,  since  liis  life  and  writings  are  in  so  many  hand»,  and  ire 
still,  we  helieve,  very  generally  read.  Like  the  apostle  Paul,  he  wn 
in  lahoiurs  more  abundant,  in  prisons  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  Hit 
incessant  labours  in  preaching  and  catechising,  and  his  numeroot 
writings — especially  liis  practical  works — were  wonderfully  owned  of 
God.  It  would  be  impossible  to  number  the  conversions  of  ministen, 
distinguished  in  their  generation,  to  say  nothing  of  private  Christians, 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  perusal  of  his  "  Saints'  Everlasting 
Rest."  He  was  emphatically  **  a  man  of  God,"  and  with  Mr.  Orme, 
his  last  and  best  biographer,  we  may  say : 

"  The  Christian  ministry  enjoyed  in  him  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  tltf 
Nonconformists  one  of  their  ablest  defenders  and  advocates.  He  died  full  of  yein 
and  of  honour,  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren,  and  lamented  by  all  good  men.  He 
is  now  enjoying  that  '  everlasting  rest  *  of  which  he  wrote  so  well,  and  for  whkk 
he  prepared  so  many.  No  sculptured  monument  has  been  reared  to  his  menofj, 
to  mark  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose.  He  needs  it  not.  His  name  lives  in  hit 
works.  Among  the  Christian  writers  of  our  country,  there  is  perhaps  no  individosl 
who  occupies  so  wide  a  circle,  or  who  fills  it  vnth  so  deserved  an  influence,  ai 
Richard  Baxter." — Orme*t  Ufe  and  Timet  of  Richard  Baxter,  roL  ii.  p.  475. 

The  first  obituary  notice  on  our  list  is  that  respecting  Prince  Henry. 
It  will  strike  our  readers  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  Princen 
Charlotte  should  have  been  snatched  away  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
decease.  Both  were  the  delight  of  the  nation,  and  the  early  death  of 
both  involved  the  kingdom  in  mourning.  What  Robert  Hall  said  of 
the  princess  in  the  elaborate  discourse  which  he  delivered  on  the  day 
of  her  funeral,  applies  equally  to  both  of  them  :  that  she  appeared  "  to 
have  been  placed  upon  the  pinnacle  of  society,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  rendering  her  fall  the  more  conspicuous,  and  of  convincing  as  many 
as  are  susceptible  of  conviction  that  man,  at  his  best  state,  is  altogether 
vanity y  ''The  Deity  himself,"  Mr.  Hall  adds — and  this  equally  applies 
to  the  prince — **  adorned  the  victim  with  his  own  hands,  accumolatiog 
upon  her  all  the  decorations  and  ornaments  best  adapted  to  render 
her  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  He  permitted  her  to  toudi 
whatever  this  sublunary  scene  presents,  that  is  most  attractive  and 
alluring,  but  to  grasp  nothing ;  and,  after  conducting  her  to  ai 
eminence  whence  she  could  survey  all  the  glories  of  empire  as  her 
destined  possession,  closed  her  eyes  in  death."  The  discourse  from 
which  we  have  quoted  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
illustrations  of  the  "  vanity  of  man  as  mortal,"  which  waa  ever  penned. 
It  is  a  worthy  companion  to  the  piece  published  by  John  Howe  ondBr 
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that  title.  If  aught  can  add  to  the  conviction  of  the  transitiveness 
of  Bublunary  things,  the  vanity  of  even  the  highest  earthly  interests, 
it  la  the  difference  of  emotion  with  which  Mr.  Hall*s  discourse  would 
be  read  now  and  at  the  time  it  was  delivered.  Then  the  heart  of  the 
reader  bled  over  the  solemn  pathos  of  the  preacher.  Now  time  has 
bealed  the  wound,  not  a  scar  of  which  is  left;  and  though  it  still 
euinot  be  read  aright  without  instruction,  it  certainly  may  without  a 
pang.  The  constitution  of  our  nature  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  work  of 
khat  Divine  Artificer,  who  has  told  us  that  "  sufficient  to  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof,"  and  who,  intending  that  our  strongest  interests 
dionld  be  concentrated  upon  present  providences,  and  present  duties, 
has  ordained  that  our  deepest  afflictions  shall  retire  with  the  course  of 
time  into  the  background,  where — especially  if  they  have  been  im- 
proved— ^they  assume  a  form  and  tint  not  always  painful,  but  often 
even  pleasing  to  review. 

The  death  of  Joseph  Alleine  we  need  not  further  advert  to  than  by 
observing  that  his  health  was  undermined  by  his  imprisonments  for 
preaching  the  Gospel.  We  renew  our  recommendation  of  his  Life  and 
Letters  as  a  most  valuable  portraiture  of  a  true  child  and  minister 
of  God. 

**Wendelmoet  Klauen,"  says  Middleton,  "was  an  inhabitant  of 
Honikendam,  a  small  town  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Zuyder  Zee." 
Tor  her  open  profession  of  the  Gospel,  she  was  first  imprisoned  in 
Woerden  gaol,  and  afterwards  tried  and  strangled  at  the  Hague. 
ETery  argument  and  artifice  that  might  shake  her  confidence,  or  induce 
her  to  renounce  her  principles,  was  used  in  vain. 

"  When  some  of  her  relations  were  commissioned  to  visit  her  and  wean  her  from 
her  purpose  of  dying  for  the  faith,  one  of  them  observed,  'Your  contempt  of  death 
•eemi  to  me  to  arise  from  ignorance  of  its  bitterness,'  she  instantly  replied,  'I 
confess,  I  have  not  yet  tasted  death :  nor  shall  I  ever  taste  it ;  for  Christ  hath 
borne  it  for  me,  and  moreover  hath  declared.  If  any  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall 
never  taste  of  death.' 

**  To  one  who  advised  her  to  confess  to  the  priest  while  she  was  yet  alive,  she 
promptly  replied :  Bat  I  am  even  now  dead — yet  I  live  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Mean- 
while,  I  have  confessed  all  my  sins  to  my  Lord  Jesus,  who  has  graciously  forgiven 
me  them.  But  if  I  have  unwillingly  offended  any  neighbour,  I  beseech  him,  with 
all  homility,  to  pardon  me.  A  lady  of  quality,  her  particular  friend,  whispered, 
Why  are  you  not  silent,  and  think  and  believe  what  you  choose  in  your  heart,  that 
yon  may  have  a  longer  life  ?  She  answered  vrith  mingled  rebuke  and  affection : 
Ah !  my  sister,  you  know  not  what  you  say.  '  With  the  heart  man  beUeveth  unto 
righteoumest,  and  with  the  mouth  eonfemon  it  made  unto  ealvation.*  She  was 
finally  exhorted  by  the  whole  bench  of  Batavian  judicature,  to  revoke  her  errors. 
Her  response  was  concise  and  dignified :  '  I  cleave  unto  the  Lord  my  God,  whom  I 
will  never  desert,  from  any  consideration  of  life  and  death/ 

"  As  she  was  led  to  execution,  a  monk  placed  a  crucifix  before  her,  and  invited 
her  to  kiss  her  Saviour;  but  she  declared:  *\  do  not  acknowledge  this  wooden 
Saviour,  but  him  who  is  in  the  heavens,  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father 
Afanighty.    When  she  had  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  the  moment  approached  in 
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which  she  was  to  be  strangled,  she  modestly  closed  her  eyes,  and  reclined  her  beMi 
as  composing  herself  to  sleep,  and  so  breathed  out  her  faithful  spirit,  being  fint 
choked  by  the  cord,  and  then  reduced  to  ashes.'" — Rev,  J,  W,  MiddietmCt  Memxn 
qf  the  Refbrmertt  vol.  ii.  pp.  337,  338. 

The  reccfncy  of  John  WiUiams's  violent  death  at  Erromanga  renden 
it  unnecessary  that  we  should  repeat  the  details  here  ;  and  we  therefore 
pass  to  the  only  remaining  subject  for  which  we  have  room  in  thii 
paper,  the  last  days  of  Knox. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  being  the  Lord's-day,  he  presided  at  the 
installation  of  Lawson,  liis  successor.  On  this  occasion,  after  preach- 
ing in  the  Tolbooth  church,  he  removed  with  his  audience  to  the  large 
church,  where  he  proposed  the  usual  questions  to  Mr.  Lawson  and  tke 
people,  exhorted  them,  and  prayed  for  them.  At  the  close,  he  called 
God  to  witness  that  he  had  walked  in  good  conscience  among  them ; 
not  seeking  to  please  men,  or  serving  either  his  own  or  other  men's 
affections,  but  in  all  sincerity  and  truth  preaching  the  Grospel  of  Christ. 
Then  having  praised  God,  who  had  given  them  one  in  his  place,  and 
prayed  fervently  that  the  Lord  would  continue  this  favour  among  them, 
and  for  augmentation  of  grace  to  the  preacher,  he  patheticaUy  exhorted 
them  to  stedfastness  in  the  faith,  and  concluded  with  his  blessing  and 
last  farewell.     "  Having  finished  the  service,"  says  Dr.  M*Crie — 

"  and  pronounced  the  blessing  with  a  cheerful  voice,  he  came  down  from  tke 
pulpit,  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  crept  down  the  street,  which  was  lined  with  the 
audience,  who,  as  if  anxious  to  take  their  last  sight  of  their  beloTed  pastor,  fol> 
lowed  him  until  he  entered  his  house,  from  which  he  never  again  came  out  alive." 

There  is  not  a  line  of  the  succeeding  narrative  which  is  not  deeplj 
interesting  ;  but  we  must  restrain  our  pen.  During  his  last  illness  he 
desired  that  the  17th  of  John's  Gospel,  a  chapter  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  and  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isiaiah,  might  be  read  to  him 
every  day.  He  also  delighted  to  hear  Calvin's  sermons  (in  French) 
read  to  him.  He  thus  spent  his  time  in  hearing  and  meditating. 
While  one  oi  Calvin's  sermons  on  the  Ephesians  was  being  read  to 
him,  those  who  stood  by  his  bed-side,  thinking  that  he  dozed,  asked 
him  if  he  heard,  he  answered :  "  I  hear  (I  praise  Gk>d)  and  understand 
far  better." 

On  Friday,  the  1 4th,  he  would  have  risen,  but  could  hardly  sit  up. 
On  being  asked  what  he  could  do  out  of  bed,  supposing  it  the  LordV 
day,  he  answered,  that  he  would  go  and  preach.  He  said  he  had 
been  meditating  that  night  on  the  resurrection.  This  was  the  next 
subject  in  his  course — having  finished  preaching  on  the  death  of 
Christ  the  Lord's-day  before  he  was  taken  ill.  He  had  often  expressed 
his  wish  that  he  might  end  his  days  in  teaching  and  meditating  on 
this  important  doctrine;  and  his  wish  was  granted  him. 

On  Monday  the  1 7th  he  bad  a  final  interview  with  his  anccessor, 
Mr.  LawBon,  and  iVie  eVd«t«  and  deacons  of  the  church.      We  moA 
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refer  to  Dr.  M'Crie  for  the  singularly  beautiful  and  impressive  charge 
which  he  addi'essed  to  them  on  the  occasion.  It  reads  as  much  like  a 
message  from  the  other  world,  as  the  testimony  of  a  worn-out  minister. 
His  aspirations  after  the  heavenly  rest,  when  he  says,  "  The  time  is 
approaching  for  which  I  have  long  thirsted,  wherein  I  shall  be  relieved 
of  all  cares,  and  be  with  my  Saviour,  Christ,  for  ever,*'  and  his  vindi- 
cation of  his  principles  and  conduct  as  a  minister,  are  extraordinarily 
moving.  To  the  last  he  felt  for  those  whom  he  thought  there  was 
any  hope  of  reclaiming,  and  a  day  or  two  only  before  he  died  he  sent  a 
last  warning  to  the  laird  of  Grange.  To  all  who  visited  him  he  spoke, 
aa  his  breath  allowed,  with  affection  and  faithfulness.  When  alone, 
or  when  reading  was  intermitted,  he  prayed  without  ceasing. 

**  On  the  Lord's-day,  23rd  November,  being  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  fast,  none 
being  present  bat  those  of  his  own  household,  he  lay  quiet  for  some  time.  In  the 
time  of  the  afternoon  service  he  burst  forth  in  these  expressions:  1  have  been  in 
meditation  these  last  two  nights  on  the  troubled  kirk  of  God — despised  of  the 
world,  but  precious  in  his  sight — and  have  called  to  God  for  it,  and  commended  it 
to  Christ  its  head.  I  have  been  fighting  against  Satan,  who  is  ever  ready  to  assault. 
I  have  fought  against  spiritual  wickedness,  and  have  prevailed — I  have  been  in 
heaven,  where  presently  I  am,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  joys.  [Afterwards] 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed :  Lord !  I  commend  my  spirit,  soul 
and  body,  and  aU,  into  thy  hands.  Thou  knowest  my  troubles,  I  do  not  murmur 
against  them.  .  .  .  Towards  the  evening  he  slept  some  hours  together,  but  with 
great  unquietness  and  heavy  moaning. 

*'  About  nine  o'clock  he  awoke,  and  Dr.  Preston  asked  him  how  he  found  himself, 
and  what  caused  him  to  mourn  so  heavily  in  his  sleep.  To  this  he  answered :  *  In 
my  lifetime  I  have  been  often  assaulted  by  Satan,  and  many  times  he  has  cast  in  my 
teeth  my  sins,  to  bring  me  to  despair:  yet  God  gave  me  strength  to  overcome  all 
his  temptations.  And  now  that  subtle  serpent,  who  never  ceaseth  to  tempt,  hath 
taken  another  course,  and  seeks  to  persuade  me  that  all  my  lal)ours  in  the  ministry, 
and  the  fidelity  that  I  have  showed  in  that  service,  have  merited  heaven  and  immor- 
tality.  But  blessed  be  God,  that  brought  to  my  mind  these  Scriptures — '  ffhat 
luut  thou  that  thorn  hatt  not  received^*  and  *Not  /,  but  the  grace  qf  God  in  me;* 
with  which  he  is  gone  away  ashamed,  and  shall  no  more  return.  And  now  I  am 
tore  my  battle  is  at  an  end,  and  that  I  shall  shortly,  without  pain  of  body,  or 
trouble  of  spirit,  change  this  mortal  and  miserable  life  for  that  happy  and  immortal 
life  which  shall  never  have  an  end.' 

"In  the  afternoon  [of  the  next  day]  he  desired  his  wife  to  read  to  him  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  When  it  was  ended,  he 
said,  *  Is  not  that  a  comfortable  chapter?'  Soon  afterwards  he  said,  *  I  commend 
my  soul  to  thee,  0  Lord !'  About  three  o'clock  his  speech  became  still  worse,  and 
one  of  his  eyes  failed.  About  five  o'clocli  he  said  to  bis  wife,  *Go!  read  where  I 
cast  my  first  anchor.'  She  turned  up  the  17th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  and  after- 
wards some  of  Calvin's  sermons  on  the  Ephesians.  About  half-past  nine  they  went 
to  prayer.  These  being  ended,  Dr.  Preston  said  to  him  :  *  Sir,  heard  you  the  prayer?' 
He  answered,  '  Would  to  God  that  you  and  all  men  heard  it  with  such  an  ear  and 
heart  as  I  have  done.  I  praise  God  for  that  heavenly  sound.'  He  added :  '  Now, 
for  the  last  time,  I  commend  my  soul,  spirit,  and  body* — counting  three  of  his 
fingers — *  into  thy  hand,  O  Lord.' 
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"  After  this  his  attendants  looked  every  moment  for  his  death.  Accordingly 
about  eleven  o'clock,  he  gave  a  long  sigh  and  a  sob,  and  said:  'Now  it  is  come. 
All  of  them  instantly  drew  near,  and  Richard  Bannatyne  said  to  him  :  '  Now,  sir,  the 
time  you  have  long  called  for  to  God  doth  instantly  approach.  Seeing  all  nstonl 
powers  fail,  and  you  are  speechless,  I  desire  you  not  only  to  think  on  those  Gomfort- 
able  promises  which  you  have  so  often  declared  to  us,  but  that  you  also  give  ni  s 
sign  that  you  have  heard  them,  and  that  you  die  in  peace ;'  at  these  speeches  be 
lifted  up  his  hands,  and  immediately  thereafter,  without  further  struggle,  and  witk 
two  long  sighs,  he  expired,  rather  after  the  manner  of  one  falling  aaleep  than  dying." 
— Hist,  Memoirt  of  John  Knox,  pp.  272 — 276. 

Thus  died  one  of  the  moRt  intrepid,  zealous,  and  self-denying  of  the 
whole  body  of  Reformers.  A  man  of  unsurpassed — and  all  bat 
incomparable  simplicity,  integrity,  and  earnestness.  His  funeral  wu 
attended  by  the  regent  Morton,  all  the  nobility  who  were  in  Edio- 
burgh,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  When  his  body  was  laid  in 
the  grave,  the  regent  pronounced  his  eulogium  in  these  memorable 
words :  "  There  lies  he,  who  in  life  never  feared  the  face  of  man : 
who  hath  been  often  threatened  with  dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath 
ended  his  days  in  peace  and  honour."  What  our  Lord  said  to  the 
disciples,  before  he  suffered,  is  also,  we  doubt  not,  applicable  to  him : 
"  Ye  are  they  who  have  continued  with  me  in  my  temptations,  and  I 
appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  the  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me,** — 
Luke  xxii.  28. 


SUGGESTIONS  RESPECTING  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE   CONORBOATIONAL  MA.GAZ1NK. 

Sir, — As  the  subject  of  Christian  union  is  so  deeply  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  children  of  God  at  present,  it  seems  highly  desirable 
that  every  one  should  consider,  What  can  be  done  to  promote  it  ? — 
What  can  be  done  to  remove  misapprehensions  and  prejudices,  which 
throw  hinderances  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  object  so  desirable  f 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  much  might  be  done  by  an  interchange 
of  communications  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  in  those  pefi- 
odicals  which  have  hitherto  circulated  almost  exclusively  among  one 
of  those  classes ;  and  in  which,  generally  speaking,  the  writers  have 
been  all  on  one  side.  That  is  to  say,  if  candid  and  sober-minded  Dis- 
senters could  communicate  their  views  to  some  of  our  Churcb  periodi- 
cals, on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  Dissenting  periodicals  would 
open  their  pages  to  the  statements  of  those  Churcbmen  who  are  reallj 
desirous  of  promoting  union,  peace,  and  love  among  all  Christians ; 
there  might  be  various  explanations  offered,  which  might,  under  the 
blessing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  contribute  to  bring  both 
parties  to  a  better  understanding  of  each  other,  and  so  to  mutoBl 
harmony.  Will  you  permit  me  to  make  a  trial  in  your  pages?  and! 
would  V>eg\u  \)\  %lal\x\^,  «^  little  more  clearly  and  at  large,  some  Tiew% 
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wbich   I   ventared  briefly   to    suggest  at  the  recent  Conference  at 
liyerpool. 

First — Is  it  not  highly  desirable  that  all  parties  should  keep  in  niind^ 
that  Christians  differ  so  much  from  one  another^  because  90  many  (if 
not  aU)  differ  so  much  from  the  Bible  ?  We  all,  as  Protestants,  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  unerring  rule  both  of 
fidth  and  practice.  *'  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness :  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
famished  onto  aU  good  works."*  What  a  glorious  ?iew  does  this 
passage  give  us  of  the  perfection  and  sufficiency  of  the  holy  Scriptures ! 
And  we  all  agree  in  saying,  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony :  if  they 
speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them.'^f  But  did  we  indeed  act  up  to  our  convictions  and  professions 
on  this  point, — did  we  indeed  submit  our  whole  souls  unreservedly  to 
the  declarations  and  statements  of  this  infallible  volume,  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  there  would  be  any  discordance  in  our  views  ?  Some,  indeed, 
wonld  know  more,  and  some  would  know  less :  but  as  the  word  of 
Gk>d  is  perfectly  harmonious  and  self-consistent,  there  could  be  no  dis- 
oord  or  collision  among  those  who  really  and  altogether  submitted  to 
its  teaching.  There  could  be  no  difference,  except  in  regard  to  attain- 
ments in  knowledge  and  grace ;  the  difference  between  children,  young 
men,  and  fathers  in  Christ  \X  between  those  who  had  more  contracted 
and  imperfect  views  of  truth,  and  those  who  had  more  enlarged  and 
comprehensive. 

Is  this  sufficiently  considered  ?  Are  we  ready,  on  the  one  hand, 
duly  to  exalt  the  word  of  €U)d,  as  the  infallible  standard ;  and,  on  the 
other,  duly  to  humble  ourselves,  that  having  such  an  infallible  standard 
in  oar  hands,  we  should  still  be  guilty  of  so  many  errors  and  mistakes  ? 
That  there  should  be  so  many  divisions  and  oppositions  among  us, — 
80  much  of  discordance  in  judgment  and  affection, — is  matter  of  deep 
humiliation  and  sorrow.  I  trust  we  are  beginning  to  feel  this,  and  to 
lay  it  to  heart.  But  surely  it  is  matter  of  humiliation  and  sorrow, 
most  of  all  on  this  account,  that  it  indicates  how  far  we  are  from  an 
onreserved  submission  to  the  Scriptures.  We  differ  one  from  another, 
beeaase  we  differ  so  much  from  the  Bible.  When  we  oppose  one  an- 
other, one  party  at  least  must  be  opposing  the  truth  of  God,  and  con- 
tending for  that  which  has  no  foundation  in  His  word.  The  opposition 
and  contention  come  from  the  old  Adam,  from  the  carnal  mind,  which 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God.§  So  that  we  may  fitly  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "  From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  "  and  can 
we  give  any  other  answer  than  that  which  follows,  "  Come  they  not 
bence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  ?  " 


*  2  Tim.  iii.  16, 17.  f  Is.  viil  20.  t  1  John  ii.  12, 14. 

$  Rom.  viii.  7.  i|  James  iv.  1. 
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I  say  this,  without  any  reference  to  the  question,    Who  is  in  fiiaU  ? 
or,  TFho  is  in  error  ? — not  to  exalt,  or  to  condemn,  any  one  in  particu- 
lar :  hut  to  show  what  need  we  all  have,  to  go  again  to  oar  Bibles ;  to 
peruse  them  again  and  again,  more  humbly,  more   attentively,  and 
more  prayerfully,  than  ever  we  have  done  yet :  with  a  more  eameit 
desire  to  unlearn  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  that  word,  as  well  as  to 
learn  more  fully  the  precious  truths  which  it  contains ;  with  a  more 
holy  care  and  watchfulness,  neither  to  bring  into  the  Scripture  uxj 
notion  of  our  own  which  is  not  there — nor  to  reason  away,  and  ezpliia 
out  of  the  Scripture,  anything  which  is  there,  and  which  is  opposed  to 
our  present  limited,  and  imperfect,  and  erring  notions.    In  other  wordi, 
let  us  be  more  and  more  careful,  neither  to  add  to,  nor  to  take  away 
from  the  words  of  the  living  God.     (Rev.  xxii.  18,  19.) 

There  are  some  very  excellent  observations  on  this  unreserved  sub- 
mission of  the  mind  to  the  teaching  of  the  word  of  Grod,  and  on  the 
errors  and  disputes  which  arise  from  the  want  of  it,  in  Dr.  Chalmen'f 
excellent  work  on  the  Evidences  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation. In  the  last  chapter,  on  the  supreme  authority  of  Revelation, 
he  says  well :  **  Could  we  only  get  it  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of 
language,  we  should  look  at  no  distant  period  for  the  establish  meot  of 
a  pure  and  unanimous  Christianity  in  the  world.'*'*'  And  more  thio 
once  he  gives  the  caution:  ''Let  the  principle  of  'What  tbinkest 
thou  ? '  be  exploded,  and  that  of  '  What  readest  thou  ?  '  be  substituted 
in  its  place."  Surely  this  is  the  frame  of  mind  and  posture  of  sool 
that  become  us ! — to  sit,  as  little  children,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  to 
say,  **  I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak !  "  f 

In  the  next  place,  with  more  especial  reference  to  those  points  in 
regard  to  which  Christians  are  divided,  let  us  not  only  ohserve,  in 
reading  the  Scriptures,  what  truths  are  declared,  and  what  errors  tit 
denounced ;  but  let  us  observe  also  the  order  and  proportion  of  Divine 
truth.  Many  of  our  disputes  are,  doubtless,  about  our  haman  notions 
and  opinions,  which  we  have  superadded  to  the  word  of  God :  about 
matters  which  we  have  (unconsciously,  I  doubt  not,)  engrafted  upon 
the  Scriptures.  But,  perhaps,  still  more  will  be  found  to  arise  from 
our  undue  magnifying  and  exalting  of  one  portion  of  Divine  truth,  to 
the  neglect  and  disparagement  of  others,  in  sad  disregard  of  the  scrip- 
tural proportion  of  things.  It  is  too  much  like  the  tithing  of  mint, 
and  anise,  and  cummin,  whilst  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  are 
neglected.  Beyond  all  question,  every  part  of  Divine  truth,  in  iU 
place  and  proportion,  is  precious,  and  worthy  to  be  considered  and 
maintained.  But  the  place  and  proportion,  which  the  Scripture  assizns 
to  it,  must  be  carefully  considered  also  ;  or  we  may  run  unawares  into 
tlie  mi:>take  of  a  painter,  who  should  go  about  to  draw  the  fieure  oft 


*  V.  '^^1 » (.^v\\  «iv\\Vvviw,  IS18.)  t  P«.  hLxxv.  8. 
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mtn,  and  make  the  nose  bigger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  head,  and  the 
hand  larger  than  the  whole  body.  Should  we  not,  then,  have  a  mon- 
ster rather  than  a  man  ?  a  representation  that  was  altogether  false 
and  frightfol  ?  I  am  afraid  that  many  representations  of  the  Gospel 
are  given,  both  in  preaching  and  writing,  which  are  equally  dispropor- 
tionate, and  therefore,  in  effect,  false  and  monstrous.  And  from  those 
disproportionate  statements  many  disputes  ha?e  arisen,  which  would 
nerer  have  been  thought  of,  had  the  proportion  of  Divine  truth  been 
dnly  regarded. 

This  point  may  require  illustration.     What  I  desire  to  urge  upon 
attention  is  this ; — that  certain  things  are  proposed  in  Scripture,  not 
merely  as  true,  but  as  of  such  supreme  importance^  that  the  want  or  re- 
jection of  them  is  plainly  stated  to  be  fatal  to  the  soul.     We  need  not 
look  hr  for  examples.     Our  Lord's  discourse  with  Nicodemus  wiU  sup- 
ply us  with  more  than  one.    "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a 
man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.*'     Who  then 
can  question  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  "  bom  again  ?  "     What 
can  be  more  important  than  to  ascertain  from  the  Scriptures,  the  true 
nature  of  this  new  birth  ?  and  then  to  seek  it,  as  absolutely  essential 
to  the  souFs  salvation  ?     Again :  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."     "  He  that  believeth  on  him  is 
not  condemned,  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  be- 
cause he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God."     If  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  is  clearly  proved  by  the  for- 
mer passage,  the  absolute  necessity  of  true  faith  in  Christ  is  equally 
dear  from  these.     Here,  then,  are  some  things  which  are  essential : 
they  are  indispensable  to  the  soul's  salvation.     And  when  we  speak  of 
etaential  doctrines,  we  ought  to  understand  those  which  the  Scriptures 
themselves  declare  to  be  indispensable,  those  which  are  so  stated  in 
the  word  of  God  as  to  show,  that  the  rejection  of  them  is  fatal,  and 
that  the  cordial  reception  of  them  is  infallibly  connected  with  salvation. 

I  am  not  here  attempting  to  enumerate  them  all,  though  they  are 
not  many  in  number.  I  am  only  desiring  to  say  so  much,  as  will  suf- 
ficiently illustrate  the  point  I  have  in  hand.  The  whole  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  will  prove,  when  duly  considered,  thstjustijication  by 
ffdih  is  one  of  those  great  and  essential  points :  insomuch  that  the 
apostle  denounces  a  curse  against  any  man,  yea,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  who  should  preach  any  other  doctrine.* 

Let  it  also  be  observed,  that  some  of  those  things,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture states  as  essential  to  salvation,  have  more  immediate  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  heart :  as  it  is  written,  **  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  dili- 
gence ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."t  '  And  so  we  read,  **  If 


*  GaL  i.  8,  9.  f  Prov.  iv.  23. 
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any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema  Manm- 
atha."  And  again  :  ''  W^e  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  onto 
life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
abideth  in  death."*  And  this  last  declaration  would  bring  us  at  oDoe 
to  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  importance  of  Christian  union  and  love, 
— ^the  object  to  which  our  attention  is  now  so  particularly  directed. 

Now  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  of  the  very  first  importance  lo 
ascertain  what  are  those  points, — whether  doctrinal  or  practical, — 
which  the  Scripture  thus  declares  to  be  indispensable ;  and,  having 
ascertained  them,  to  give  them  that  prominence  and  peculiar  gloiy 
which  belong  to  them,  both  in  preaching  and  writing:  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  desire  to  promote  union  and  love  among  all  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  insist  upon  anything 
as  indispensable,  which  the  Scripture  itself  does  not  plainly  declare  to 
be  so.  Doctrines  may  be  true,  and  very  important  in  their  place,— 
worthy  to  be  maintained  and  contended  for  in  due  season, — which  jet 
are  not  essential.  And  we  should  sin  against  Grod,  and  against  the 
whole  brethren  ;  we  should  make  sad  those  whom  God  hath  not  made 
sad,  and  wound  and  stumble  those  whom  we  ought,  with  all  ChristiiB 
wisdom  and  love,  to  comfort  and  encourage,  if  we  insisted  on  them 
as  essential ;  or  (what  comes  almost  to  the  same  thing)  should  trett 
those  who  yet  hold  them  not,  or  who  ignorantly  oppose  them,  as  if 
they  were  the  enemies  of  truth  and  righteousness.  It  is  a  sad  and 
fearful  thing  to  smite  an  erring  brother  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  ;  wbea 
the  Scripture  plainly  teaches  us  that  we  should  rather  admonish  him  at 
a  brother,  and  therefore  in  a  brotherly  spirit.  The  apostle  says: 
"Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  who  are  spiritual 
restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness ;  considering  thyself,  lest 
thou  also  be  tempted. "f  And  the  spirit  of  this  exhortation  will  apply 
to  doctrinal  faults  as  well  as  to  practical. 

On  those  points  which  the  Scripture  states  as  essential,  it  is  evident 
that  the  children  of  God  must  be  agreed.  But,  on  all  other  points^ 
they  may  and  do  differ,  more  or  less.  Some  are  yet  ignorant ;  some 
are  prejudiced ;  some  are  (alas  that  so  it  should  be !)  stubbornly  main- 
taining that  which  is  erroneous  and  false ;  and,  therefore,  losing  the 
practical  benefit  and  blessing  of  the  truth  which  they  deny,  and  expe- 
riencing the  evil  effects  of  the  error  which  they  hold.  If  our  bretkrm 
are  thus  suffering, — if  those  who  are  fellow-members  of  the  same  body 
are  thus  losing  a  blessing,  and  bringing  evil  upon  themselves,— -cor 
feeling  surely  ought  to  be,  not  auger,  but  compassion :  %  and  if  we 
consider  them,  notwithstanding,  as  brethren  indeed,  we  should  treat 
them  with  brotherly  tenderness.  And,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  do 
this,  let  us  not  magnify  their  errors  beyond  their  real  importance ;  let 

*  1  Cor.  xvL  22.     1  John  iii.  14. 
t  Gal.  vi.  1  *,  comp.*^TVie«ft.m.  W  vidlTim.  iL  24,  26.  %  1  Cor.  xiL  2iL 
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OB  not  magnify  the  points  of  difference ;  but  consider  them  soberly, 
and  speak  of  them  as  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to  speak.  Can  anything 
tend  more  to  keep  us  asunder,  and  to  increase  and  perpetuate  divisions 
among  ns,  than  an  undue  magnifying  of  the  points  of  difference? 
which,  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  in  this  imperfect 
state,  it  is  not  possible  to  do,  without,  at  the  same  time,  in  some 
meaanre  at  least,  undervaluing  and  disparaging  those  great,  essential, 
and  glorious  truths  in  which  we  are  agreed. 

If  an  error  be  a  soul-destroying  error,  fatal  to  him  that  holds  it,  I 
cannot  be  too  strong  or  earnest  in  denouncing  it.  I  am  not  for  minc- 
ing matters :  I  make  no  scruple  about  calling  it  a  monstrous  evil  and 
an  abomination.  But  if  (though  I  may  clearly  see  it  to  be  an  error) 
it  IB  yet  an  error  maintained  by  Christian  brethren  of  far  higher  attain- 
ments in  holiness  than  I  can  pretend  to, — by  men  at  whose  feet,  in 
regard  to  almost  aU  other  points,  I  should  consider  it  my  privilege  to 
sit, — then  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  consistent  (I  will  not  say  with 
modesty,  but)  with  truth  and  Scripture,  to  denounce  it  in  such  unmea- 
rored  terms.  If  the  error  itself  does  not  break  the  bond  of  brother- 
hood, let  us  not  denounce  and  contend  against  it  in  such  manner  and 
terms  as  we  do. 

For  example :  I  am  myself  an  Episcopalian  ;  I  hold  the  principle  of 
an  establishment ;  I  am,  moreover,  a  Calvinist.  My  own  views,  on  all 
these  points,  are  strong,  and  very  decided  :  and  I  hold  all  my  views,  as 
one  who  is  ready,  whenever  I  see  fit  season  and  occasion,  to  contend 
tor  every  particle  of  Divine  truth.  But  if  I  were  to  come  away  from 
Boch  a  meeting  as  it  was  our  privilege  to  attend  at  Liverpool  a  fortnight 
ago, — ^a  meeting  in  which  I  gladly  recognised  many  Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists,  Voluntaries,  and  Arminians,  as  my  Christian  breth- 
ren, and  was  refreshed  and  edified  by  their  addresses  and  their  prayers ; 
— and  on  leaving  it  should  come  forward,  in  the  most  public  manner, 
to  denounce  all  those  points,  on  which  those  brethren  respectively  dif- 
fer from  me,  as  monstrotu  eviU  and  abominations;  and  should  devote 
myself  to  the  forming  or  working  of  a  society,  whose  professed  object 
was  to  put  them  all  down,  and  root  them  out,  a«  ^<cA, — I  think  my 
brethren  would  feel  (and  most  justly)  that  such  conduct  was  by  no 
means  consistent  with  the  principles  of  brotherly  love  and  union  which 
were  avowed  at  that  meeting :  they  would  have  good  reason  to  turn 
round  upon  me,  and  to  say.  Is  this  the  voice,  or  the  conduct,  of  a 
brother? 

If  these  remarks  are  acceptable  in  your  pages,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 

follow  them  with  some  others,  on  a  future  occasion.     In  the  mean 

time, 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully  in  the  Lord, 

A.  S.  Thblwall. 
Comming-Street,  Pentonville,  Oct.  18,  1845. 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  A  PENITENT. 

0  GRACIOUS  Spirit !  yet  once  morei  once  more 
Kindle  the  lamp  witliin  which  I  have  quenched. 
Give  me  another  sword  for  that  I  lost, 

And  a  firesh  armour  lend  for  that  which  erst 

1  indolent  put  off,  that  I  might  bathe 

In  sin's  false-shining  stream,  which  bore  me  down, 

Swept  me  from  fall  to  fall,  and  braised  me  tore 

Upon  the  rocks  of  guilt.    With  pitying  breath 

Raise  up  the  trodden  harvest  which,  scarce  ripe, 

I  crushed  with  footsteps  that  made  haste  to  sin. 

Alas !  my  heart  is  echoing,  desolate, 

And  a  voice  crieth  in  its  wilderness, 

Where  is  my  God  whose  feet  did  make  it  Eden  ? 

Return !  return !  though  at  the  chariot-wheels 

Should  follow  sorrows  with  their  scourges  sharp. 

And  thunderous  clouds,  and  lightnings  whose  keen  glance 

Shall  make  repentance  dreadful     Oh !  return 

Into  thy  temple,  Lord,  and  if  thou  wilt 

Make  it  to  rock  with  earthquakes,  but  take  thence 

These  hateful  idols  here,  with  all  their  crowd 

Of  wicked-worshipping  thoughts.    Alas  !  a  press 

Of  many  terrors  would  fain  still  my  cries, 

E'en  as  the  crowd  did  seek  to  silence  him 

Who,  blind,  besought  thine  aid;  but  all  the  more, 

Jesus  !  thou  Son  of  David,  pity  me  ! 

Shall  my  heart  cry.    0  Wisdom,  make  me  wise  ! 

O  Strong,  give  strength !  0  perfect  Beauty,  make 

My  guilty  soul  less  hideous.    Give,  at  last, 

Some  place  in  heaven,  yea,  but  the  least,  the  furthest. 

Only  say  not;  Depart !     Twill  be  too  much 

To  worship  at  the  farthest  confines  there, 

Hymning  at  distance  meet  thy  saving  grace, 

And  now  and  then,  a  little  while,  perhaps. 

To  be  allowed  on  heavenly  festivals 

To  draw  more  nigh,  and  on  the  memory 

Of  one  such  hour,  to  live  for  ages  more  I 

R.A.V. 


"JESUS  CHRIST,  THE  SAME  YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  FOR  SVBR!' 

Thk  firmest  friends  may  change, 

The  best  beloved  may  leave  us ; 
Familiar  ones — grow  strange. 

Or  death  of  all  bereave  us. 

Where  is  the  love  undying  ? 

The  friend  who  never  fails  ? 
In  whom  the  heart,  relying. 

May  truest — when  grief  assails ! 

Behold  the  Lamb  !  who  bearcth 

Believers'  sins  awav : 
For  such  He  ever  careth — 

And  now,  as  yesterday ! 

Bernard  Barton**  Hou9ekoU  Verwm, 
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REVIEWS. 


A  Voice  from  the  Sanctuary  on  the  Missionary  Enterprise :  being  a 
Series  of  Discourses  delivered  in  America,  before  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  ^c.  By  the  most  Eminent  Divines  of  that  Country,  belong- 
ing to  Various  Denominations.  With  an  Introduction,  by  James 
Montgomery,  Esq,     London :  Hamilton  and  Co . 

Sketches  of  Sermons  on  Christian  Missions,  Original  and  Selected.  By 
the  Author  of  "  Four  Hundred  Sketches  and  Skeletons  of  Sermons,'* 
"  Pulpit  Cyclopcsdia,'*  ^c. 


Bbnbvolbncb  is  itself  a  blessing.  Wherever  it  exists,  there  the 
approving  smile  of  the  Eternal  rests,  as  on  so  much  territory  rescued 
from  the  selfishness  which  sin  has  introduced.  Its  manifestation 
and  activities  may  be  simply  directed  to  the  removal  of  some  peculiar 
form  of  misery,  or  to  the  bestowment  of  some  single  good.  But  it 
cannot  move  without  more  widely  diffusing  its  benefits  than  it  origin- 
ally designed.  The  agents  it  employs,  it  most  abundantly  blesses; 
it  raises  them  firom  the  ordinary  selfish  pursuits  of  men,  and  honours 
them  while  it  invests  them  with  the  commission  and  dignity  of  angels, 
messengers  of  mercy.  It  scatters  its  benefits  where  they  are  not  much 
recognised  and  less  acknowledged.  Like  the  sun  which  wakes  and 
cheers  the  birds  of  song,  he  also  warms  the  birds  of  night,  which  shun 
the  brightness  of  his  beams.  The  benevolence  which  glowed  in  the 
heart  of  God  from  eternity,  designed  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls ; 
and  in  carrying  out  this  design,  millions  have  received  the  ultimate 
blessing  contemplated,  and  millions  more  have  largely  participated  in 
the  incidental  good  that  mercy  dropped  in  the  pathway  to  her  great 
work. 

The  form  in  which  Divine  benevolence  first  appeared  in  our  world, 
was  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  came  on  the  mission  of 
redemption.  God  is  love,  and  God  clothes  himself  in  flesh,  dwells 
among  men,  shows  himself  love  incarnate.  And  though  ever  so  intent 
on  the  great  work  which  he  came  to  accomplish,  that  neither  the 
temptations  of  the  wilderness,  nor  the  flattering  offers  of  sovereignty, 
could  divert  his  attention  from  the  one  great  object  of  his  advent ;  yet 
his  dwelling  among  men  was  to  our  world  a  new  morning,  bearing 
on  its  wings  a  dewy  influence,  which  refreshed  the  drooping,  and 
vitalised  the  dead.     The  blind  received  their  sight — the  sick  were 
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restored — the  lame  were  healed — ^and  the  dead  were  raised;  bat  all 
these  were  the  mere  overflowiDgs,  and  not  the  fulness  of  benevoleDoe, — 
the  mere  imprints  of  its  track,  and  not  the  goal  of  its  course.  And  id 
the  present  day  the  amenities  of  society  and  the  equity  of  jurispradenoe, 
though  these  fall  infinitely  short  of  that  salvation  on  which  the  heart 
of  Christ  was  set,  yet  are  they  to  be  traced  to  the  doctrines  he  taught, 
the  code  of  morals  he  gave,  and  the  motives  he  recognised  and  eicited. 

We  think  that  the  church  never  puts  a  higher  honour  on  her  Lord, 
than  when,  in  humble  imitation  of  his  example,  and  in  obedience  to  hit 
command,  she  manifests  that  heaven-bom  benevolence,  that  fain  would 
rescue  immortal  souls  from  the  horrors  of  rude  heathen  darkness,  or 
from  the  entanglements  of  a  refined  paganism.  '*  Compassion  to  the 
soul,  is  the  soul  of  compassion,"  said  the  venerable  Baxter ;  and  thit 
saying  may  well  become  the  appropriate  motto  of  the  missioiury 
enterprise.  The  salvation  of  souls  by  the  regenerating  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  justifying  righteousness  of  Jesus,  would  comprehend 
the  design, — the  great  object  contemplated  by  all  the  Protestant 
missionary  institutions  in  this  and  in  other  countries.  Their  contribu- 
tions, their  prayers,  their  energies,  and  their  efforts,  have  been  directed 
exclusively  to  the  accomplishment  of  this,  as  their  ultimate  object. 
And  though  the  salvation  of  souls  has  been  their  simple  aim,  yet  they 
have  scattered  innumerable  blessings,  and  in  directions  they  did  not 
contemplate. 

We  should  very  much  exceed  the  space  we  intend  to  devote  to  this 
article,  were  we  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  indirect  and  eollaier&l 
advantagetj  conferred  on  the  world  by  the  missionary  enterprise.  It 
has  been  the  great  peace-maker  of  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  has  already  accomplished  so  much  towards  the  achievement  of 
universal  peace, — as  to  justify  the  expectation  that,  under  its  auspices, 
the  nations  shall  be  taught  to  turn  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  renounce  war  for  ever.  It  bai 
been  the  means  not  only  of  hushing  the  outbursts  of  hostile  feeling, 
but  of  fraternising  the  nations  over  whom  it  has  had  any  influence. 
The  saving  of  two  British  vessels  by  one  ''  missionary  box,'*^  was  an 
example  upon  a  diminutive  scale,  of  the  pacific  influence  of  the  spirit 
and  work  of  Christian  missions.  It  was  the  sacred  mark  which  awed 
and  subdued  the  warrior,  and  turned  him  into  a  friend  and  brother. 
And  the  very  genius  of  Christian  missions  secures  the  long-anticipated 
result,  when  ''peace  on  earth  and  good-will"  to  man  shall  be  the 
rule  of  every  heart,  and  the  law  which  regulates  every  national 
compact. 

Science  has  largely  enriched  her  stores  by  means  of  the  missionaiy 
operations, — man  is  better  known  to  man  in  all  the  essential  ofi^nett  of 


*^  M\&s\s>ivaT^  anecdote:  Evangelical  Magazine,  1815. 
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nature,  and  in  all  the  immense  diversity  of  character ; — the  geography 
of  the  world  is  better  known  ; — more  enlarged  views  are  acquired  of 
the  philosophy  of  language  as  the  vehicle  of  thought  and  feeling, — and 
the  literature  of  our  own  country  and  that  of  other  lands  have  been 
enriched.  Among  these  works,  which  have  long  been  before  the 
public,  and  been  honoured  with  a  well-earned  celebrity,  are  those  written 
by  Dr.  Philip, — Messrs.  Ellis,  Johns,  and  Freeman, — Williams,  Swan, 
Btowell,  and  Moffiit.  And  we  welcome  with  much  pleasure  the  two 
f  olumes  now  before  us,  and  whose  titles  are  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
is  valuable  accessions  to  our  missionary  literature. 

The  volume  entitled  "  A  Voice  from  the  Sanctuary  "  is  a  collection 
of  very  select  and  valuable  discourses,  delivered  at  different  missionary 
•univenaries.  We  think  it  might  be  appropriately  entitled  "An 
Orchestra  of  the  Church,''  where  instruments  of  diversified  form  and 
power  are  all  in  harmony  with  the  missionary  theme. 

The  Christian  poet,  the  author  of  the  introductory  essay  in  this 
volume,  has  very  appropriately  and  beautifully  observed,  "  One  great 
society  for  effecting  all  the  combined  purposes  "  of  our  several  bene- 
folent  institutions,  "  niight  have  been  conceived,  projected,  and  under- 
taken, by  the  most  zealous  and  faithful  members  of  the  true  church  of 
Christ  in  this  kingdom,  however  diversely  named  and  distinguished 
firom  each  other,  on  questions  where  the  monotony  of  unison  could  not 
be  attained,  but  having,  what  is  preferable,  the  harmony  of  opinions, 
different  without  being  discordant,  produced  by  the  consonance  of 
•oulfl  all  equally  tuned  to  the  praise  and  the  glory  of  God." 

It  is  a  volume  most  delightfully  illustrating  the  solid  substratum  of 
union  among  those  who  are  distinguished  by  denominational  peculiari- 
tiee.  The  authors  of  these  discourses  may  wear  a  different  uniform  ; 
but  they  are  moved  by  one  Spirit,  recognise  the  authority  of  one  Captain, 
rely  on  one  Source  for  their  prowess  and  skill,  use  but  one  weapon,  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  aim  at  one  object,  the  restoration  of  a  usurped 
and  captured  world  to  its  rightful  Lord.  They  exemplify  unity  with- 
out uniformity.  They  maintain  throughout  the  two  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  justification  by  faith  in  the  finished  righteousness  of 
Christ,  and  sanctification  by  the  direct  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  heart.  In  these  two  doctrines  and  the  truths  necessarily  in- 
volved, are  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of  Christian  union.  Hearts,  under 
the  salutary  influence  of  these  doctrines,  feel  a  magnetic  power  attract- 
ing and  binding  them  to  God,  as  their  common  rest,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  as  they  are  near  to  him,  so  are  they  nearer  to  each  other, 
as  the  radii  of  a  circle  are  nearer  to  each  other  as  they  approidmate  to 
the  centre,  and  there  become  one.  Closer  communion  with  Gk>d  is  the 
brightest  prelude  of  union.  And  though  it  is  to  the  present  day  to  be 
deplored  that  Christian  union  is  so  immature,  yet  the  missionary  efforts 
fd  the  last  half-century  have  contributed  much  to  wither  bigotry  and 
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prejudice,  and  to  bring  Christians  to  anite  more  as  one  band  of 
brothers,  as  one  mighty  phalanx  against  the  foe  of  God  and  man.  And 
the  measure  of  co-operation  already  secured  has  wrought  mightily,  and 
will  still  continue  to  achieve  greater  triumphs  towards  the  eyangeli- 
sation  of  the  world ;  for  he  who  is  thb  Truth  has  prayed  "  that  hit 
people  may  be  one,"  and  this  he  prayed  for  as  a  means  to  the  end, 
''  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  And  the  Teiy 
manner  in  which  God  has  been  working,  in  producing  the  harmony 
which  now  exists,  augurs  favourably  for  the  future  hopes  of  those  who 
long  for  the  happy  period  when  '*  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Jadah,  and 
Judah  shaU  not  vex  Ephraim."  We  perfectly  agree  with  James  Mont- 
gomery when  he  says  in  the  introduction,  "  No  conceivable  union  of  all 
sections  of  the  church  here,  however  wisely  planned,  ably  supported, 
liberally  endowed,  and  zealously  affected  in  the  one  good  cause,  could 
have  done  so  much  towards  the  teaching  of  all  nations  in  the  way  of 
salvation,  as  has  been  actually  done  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  yean, 
by  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Independent,  Wesleyan,  and 
Moravian  Missionary  Societies.  Of  the  labours  and  fruits  of  these  dis- 
tinct agencies,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pure  Grospel  has  been  more 
extensively  and  effectually  preached  by  the  messengers  of  their  respect- 
ive churches,  in  pagan  lands,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  than  had 
been  done  by  all  the  generations  of  nominal  Christendom  through  fifteen 
hundred  years  preceding.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  from  the  time 
when  the  missionary  spirit  was  poured  from  on  high  upon  our  fathen, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  first  one  society  and  then  another, 
without  any  previous  concert  or  mutual  understanding  among  the  ori- 
ginators, was  formed  for  carrying  out  the  distinct  purposes  which  com* 
prehended  the  necessary  means  for  evangehsing  the  whole  world,  ia 
this  late  day  of  the  universal  church,  by  the  union  of  all  ChristiaBs  ia 
one  design  to  promote  'peace  upon  earth,  good-will  towards  men,  aod 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest.* " 

It  is  surprising,  that  Christians  with  the  lives  of  Christ  and  \m 
apostles  before  them,  should  have  left  it  to  the  dwellers  on  eartl)  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  discover  that  Christianity  is  in 
its  very  nature  diffusive,  and  not  to  facilitate  its  diffusion  is  to  in- 
validate our  title  to  any  participation  of  its  blessings.  Now  the  polte 
is  not  a  truer  indication  of  the  heart's  action,  nor  are  the  moving  hands 
of  a  watch  a  clearer  evidence  of  its  right  construction,  than  is  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  a  satisfactory  sign  of  vital  godliness.  And  as  the  pulse, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  may  be  felt,  is  true  to  the  action  of  the 
heart,  so  is  the  spirit  of  missions,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may 
appear,  a  tnic  index  that  tells  there  is  the  new  life  which  the  Spirit  fli 
God  lias  produced.  Whether  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  missionaiy 
literature  of  lands  evangelised  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  missionaiy 
efforts,  to  that  of  the  contir.cnt  of  Europe  or  of  America,  or  to  that  itf 
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own  couDtiy,  the  apostolic  sentiment  is  deeply  impressed  on  our 
minds,  "  There  is  one  body  and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one 
hope  of  yoor  calling ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all."  And  the  moral  condition  of  the  world  needs  the  exer- 
tionB  and  the  prayers  of  all.  New  and  extensive  spheres  have  been 
recently  opened  by  the  providence  of  God.  China  alone  requires  as 
many  missionaries  as  all  the  European  and  American  churches  at  pre- 
sent employ. 

It  might  appear  invidious  to  institute  comparisons  as  to  the  merits 
of  these  discourses.  All  are  sound  in  their  theological  views,  and 
above  mediocrity  as  to  the  talent  exhibited.  It  is  a  volume  of  choice 
|ffodnctions.  With  a  galaxy  of  such  lustre,  it  is  difficult  to  dwell  on 
the  brightness  of  any  individual  star ;  yet  fearing  our  readers  might 
be  disappointed  did  we  not  furnish  them  with  a  specimen,  we  venture 
to  give  one  ad  apertum  libri.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia.  The  discourse  is  entitled, 
*'The  Missionary  Enterprise  dependent  on  the  Religion  of  Principle 
for  Success."  The  passage  refers  to  the  religion  of  principle,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  religion  of  sentiment^  of  form,  and  of  feeling. 
Having  described  the  religion  of  sentiment,  and  the  religion  of  form, 
the  Pnseyism  of  America,  he  says,  *'  The  religion  of  principle  is  diflfer- 
ent  from  either  of  those  which  have  been  specified,  though  it  will 
embrace  whatever  is  excellent  in  either  of  them,  or  of  all.  In  common 
with  the  religion  of  sentiment,  it  may  have  a  clear  perception  of  the 
beaudful  and  the  grand  in  the  works  of  God,  and  in  the  scenes  of  re- 
demption. In  common  with  the  religion  of  forms,  it  will  be  the 
patron  of  order,  and  show  all  due  respect  for  sacred  places,  and  times, 
and  modes  of  devotion.  In  common  with  the  religion  of  feeling,  it 
will  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and  tend,  more  than  any 
other  religion,  to  produce  tender  sensibility  and  warm  emotions.  It 
refuses  not  to  shed  tears  at  the  remembrance  of  sin,  and  in  view  of  the 
rafierings  of  the  Saviour ;  it  weeps  over  the  wants  and  woes  of  the 
world  ;  it  is  filled  with  joy  in  view  of  pardoning  mercy  ;  and  it  bursts 
forth  into  praise  when  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  is  advanced  on  the 
earth.  But  it  does  not  consist  wholly  of  these  things.  It  is  founded 
on  the  intelligent  adoption  of  a  rule  of  right,  and  on  a  stedfast  ad- 
herence to  it.  This  rule  is  adopted,  not  from  whim,  caprice,  or  cus- 
tom, or  civil  authority,  but  because  it  is  believed  to  be  the  will  of  God. 
It  is  adopted,  not  because  it  is  beautiful ;  nor  because  it  can  be 
wrought  into  poetry ;  not  because  it  will  contribute  to  popular  favour ; 
but  because  it  is  true.  It  may  appear  rough  and  rugged,  harsh  and 
severe ;  it  may  infringe  on  many  customs  in  society,  or  even  on  the 
Ittwa  of  the  land ;  it  may  require  that  our  strong  natural  feelings 
■hould  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  tender  ties  which  bind  us  to  our 
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country  and  home  should  be  severed,  that  we  may  go  and  do  dat?  to 
our  Saviour  in  a  foreign  land ;  but  the  will  of  God  is  regarded  as  fimil 
in  the  case." 

And  in  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse,  a  reference  is  made  to  the 
feebleness  of  the  institution  at  its  commencement,  and  the  discoortge- 
ments  it  had  to  encounter ;  but  that  its  founders  and  promoters  were 
sustained  by  the  religion  of  principle. 

'*It  is  this  religion,  originated  only  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
which,  we  trust,  gave  birth  to  the  enterprises  undertaken  by  this 
Board,  and  which  has  thus  far  animated  and  sustained  the  Board  and 
its  missionaries,  in  the  great  work  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  heathen 
lands.  It  was  not  a  spirit  of  romance,  terminating  in  a  missionazy 
enterprise,  which  led  to  their  organisation;  it  was  not  a  desire  to  ex- 
tend and  perpetuate  a  rehgion  of  forms ;  it  was  not  under  the  infloenee 
of  a  mere  temporary  excitement.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  Qod  had  created 
in  their  hearts  a  permanent  conviction  of  the  duty  of  obeying  the  lait 
command  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  distant  nations." 

The  union  of  religious  principle  between  England  and  America  will 
be  a  permanent  guarantee  for  the  continaation  of  a  pacific  understand- 
ing. We  rejoice  that  our  transatlantic  brethren  unite  with  us  in  our 
wishes  and  efforts  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  it  is  oor 
earnest  prayer  that  they  may  unite  with  us  in  abolishing  from  among 
themselves,  and  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  mighty  barrier  to 
the-  progress  of  the  Gospel,  that  cursed  abomination  slavbrt.  For  •• 
Britons  and  British  Christians,  we  cannot,  we  dare  not  hold  fellowship 
with  those  who  make  traffic  of  their  fellow-men.  Missionary  enterprise 
was  the  harbinger  of  liberty  to  the  slave  throughout  the  British  colo- 
nies ;  and  the  advance  of  the  missionary  cause  in  America  we  hail  as  t 
pleasing  omen  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

lu  bringing  this  article  to  a  conclusion,  we  would  observe  that  the 
Tolume  of  **  Sketches  of  Sermons  ^'  consists  of  discourses  by  eminent 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  some  by  Ame- 
rican divines.      These  Sketches  vary  in  their   character.      There  are 
some  which  exhibit  much  ingenuity  and  mental  vigour,  sind  all  contain 
sound  theological  sentiments.     They  well  deserve  a  place  in  the  Hbrary 
of  every  minister  and  student.     Not  that  we  advise  students  or  minis- 
ters to  make  free  with  "  Sketches "  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
trouble  of  original  composition  ;  but  we  think  that  these  '*  Sketches" 
being  '*  on  Christian  Missions,'*  they  may  be  suggestive,  and  furnish  t 
clue  to  a  train  of  thought  in  preparing  for  the  platform,  or  the  pulpit. 
Both   the    volumes  are    excellent,    and    an   attentive     reader  cannot 
rise   from  their   perusal  without   feeling  the    missionary  caose   man 
dear  to  his  heart,   and  more  than  ever  claiming   liis  sympathy,  his 
prayers,  his  contributions,  and  his  influence. 
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The  Sacraments,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Symbolic  Institu- 
tions  of  the  Christian  Religion,  usually  called  The  Sacraments.  By 
Robert  Halley,  D,D.  Part  /.  Baptism.  London :  Jackson  and 
Walford.     1844. 

{Conctudedfrom  page  454.) 

In  his  seventh  lecture,  Dr.  Halley  discusses  "the  subjects  of  Chris- 
tian haptism.*'  We  wish  that  he  could  have  here  put  us  in  pos- 
session of  his  entire  argument  in  support  of  the  administration  of  the 
rite  to  infants ;  hut  one  lecture  on  that  subject  is  reserved  for  his  second 
volume.  The  present  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  our 
Lord's  commission  to  the  apostles  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19  ;  a  close  adher- 
ence to  which  he  uisists  upon,  with  a  strenuousness  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  most  zealous  antipsedobaptist.  This  commission,  which  he 
justly  calls  the  great  law  of  Christian  baptism,  he  interprets  as  author- 
ising the  administration  of  the  ordinance  to  "all  the  nations,"  and  he 
contends,  (p.  491,)  that  the  appointment  to  baptize  is  as  comprehensive 
as  that  to  teach  ;  in  other  words,  that  all  who  are  to  be  taught — not 
merely  those  who  have  been  taught — are  also  to  be  baptized.  In 
furtherance  of  this  view,  having  previously  shown  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist baptized  all  applicants  without  restriction,  he  contends  at  consi- 
derable length,  (pp.  513 — 527,)  that  the  apostle  did  in  fact  baptize  all 
who  were  willing  to  receive  the  rite ;  that  they  did  not  take  time  to 
ascertain  the  reality  of  a  true  outward  conversion  in  the  candidates; 
that  they  did  not  require  any  evidence  on  this  point  ;*  and  that  they 
baptized  such  multitudes  of  ignorant  and  newly-improssed  persons, 
that  there  must  in  the  nature  of  things  have  been  many  among  them 
who,  like  Simon  Magus,  were  totally  destitute  of  genuine  religion.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  this  view  of  the  case  is  correct,  *  believers'  baptism,* 
as  it  is  called,  is  not  the  baptism  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  Dr.  Halley 
has  in  this  part  of  his  lecture,  unquestionably  cut  out  some  little  work 
for  Mr.  Stovel  in  his  intended  reply.  That  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  were  baptized  during  the  first  weeks  or  months  of  the  apostles' 
ministry  were  truly  converted  to  Christ,  may,  if  required,  be  conceded. 
Hie  description  of  the  church  in  Acts  ii.  43—47,  (especially  ver.  47,) 
and  iv.  32 — 35,  notwithstanding  what  we  find  in  Acts  v.  and  after- 
wards in  Acts  viii.  18,  19,  warrants  this  concession.  But  this  does 
not  meet  the  case.  The  advocate  of  *  believers'  baptism, '  if  he  would 
justify  his  theory,  must  show  either  that  the  apostles  took  some  such 


*  As  Acta  viii.  37,  "  And  Philip  said,  If  thou  believest  with  all  tliine  heart,  thou 
mayest,''  may  seem  to  contradict  this  assertion,  it  is  as  well  to  observe  that  the 
passage  is  an  interpolation,  and  is  omitted  as  such  in  all  critical  editions  of  the  New 
Testament.  Dr.  Halley  has  a  separate  note  upon  the  evidence  relating  to  it  in  the 
Appendix  to  Lectare  VII.,  see  pages  605,  606. 
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means  of  ascertaining  the  real  saving  faith  of  candidates  as  the  antipcedo- 
baptists  now  do,  or  that  this  care  was  not  necessary  because  they  had  a 
supernatural  power  of  discerning  spirits.  That  they  could  not  take  the 
pains  which  antipeedobaptists  now  require,  the  baptism  of  three  thou- 
sand in  one  day  makes  very  plain  :  that  they  did  not  use  the  facnltj  of 
discerning  spirits  is  clear  from  the  case  of  Simon  Magus,  unleu, 
indeed,  it  should  be  pleaded  that  Philip,  not  being  an  apostle,  might 
not  have  the  power ;  in  which  case  we  must  substitute  the  insUaoes 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  who  were  of  course  baptized.  Dr.  HiDey 
pushes  his  evidence  yet  further.  In  illustrating  the  baptisms  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  he  takes  occasion  to  show,  (page  515,)  from  the 
terms  of  Peter's  address,  that  he  must  have  been  ready  to  baptixe 
any  one  who  came  to  him  afterwards,  just  as  John  had  baptiied  all 
without  discrimination  who  resorted  to  him. 

Having  considered  and  disposed  of  the  antipeedobaptist  view  of  the 
commission,  Dr.  Halley  next  takes  up  the  theory  of  those  psedohaptisti 
who  restrict  the  right  to  believers  and  their  children  or  dependanta.  If 
the  ground  before  maintained  against  the  antipsedobaptist  be  valid, 
the  theory  here  impugned  falls  as  a  matter  of  course.  Dr.  Halky, 
however,  does  not  confine  his  argument  to  that  consideration.  He  is 
at  some  pains,  (pp.  535 — 539»)  to  show  that,  under  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  circumcision  was  administered  to  male  infants,  not  beomse 
they  were  the  children  of  their  immediate  parents,  but  because  they 
were  the  seed  of  Abraham.  He  also  contends,  (p.  539,)  that  the 
baptism  of  children,  because  their  parents  are  believers,  is  not  parallel 
to  the  circumcision  of  the  infant  children  and  servants  of  Abraham'i 
posterity  in  all  generations,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  their  imB^ 
diate  parents  or  masters.  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  considenble 
ingenuity  and  force  in  this  part  of  Dr.  HaUey's  argument ;  so  much 
indeed,  that  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  it  can  be  invalidated.  We 
do  not,  however,  feel  that  the  subject  is  exhausted.  It  was  by  virtae 
of  their  connexion  with  their  immediate  parent — the  pro8elyte--that 
the  children  of  Jewish  proselytes  were  admitted  with  them  to  the  lite 
of  circumcision.  Circumcision  could  not  be  administered  to  them  as 
Abraham's  seed  according  to  the  flesh ;  and  it  may  be  contended,  under 
an  analogy  suggested  by  Rom.  ii.  25,  that  under  the  New  Testament 
dispensation,  the  early  baptism  of  unbelieving  parents  becomea  nn- 
baptism  through  their  unbehef,  and  thus  cuts  off  from  the  covenant 
and  its  initiatory  rites  those  who,  had  they  believed,  would  for  their  sake 
have  been  received  into  it.  All  this  and  whatever  else  may  be  said  on 
the  same  side,  is  however  of  no  account  if  Dr.  Halley  has  rightly  stated 
the  apostles'  exercise  of  their  commission ;  and  we  have  referred  to  it 
principally  as  opening  the  only  ground  on  which  the  more  rettricdTe 
peedobaptists  can  meet  the  special  arguments  of  Dr.  Halley  in  reference 
to  their  system. 
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We  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  lecture  without  extracting  a 
passage  in  which  Dr.  Halley  has  well  replied  to  the  sapposed' presump- 
tion against  psedohaptism  which  its  opponents  have  inferred  from  the 
conflicting  theories  of  those  who  have  maintained  it.  It  deserves  the 
attention  of  both  parties. 

0 

'*  I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  worth  the  while  to  notice  a  remark  which  I  have 
ctccaaioDany  heard  respecting  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  paedobaptists  them- 
advet.  Oar  Baptist  friends  have  occasionally  said  to  us,  You  differ  in  the  theory  of 
infiuit  baptism,  although  you  continue  to  agree  in  the  practice ;  you  reach  a  common 
eondnaion  by  two  different  sources  of  reasoning.  Be  it  so.  Be  it  that  the  practice 
of  in&nt  baptism  is  conscientiously  defended  by  persons  who  differ  among  themselves 
ai  to  the  extent  of  that  practice,  or  as  to  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded.  It 
would  seem  such  a  fact,  if  it  were  allowed  to  have  any  force  at  all,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  favoorable,  rather  than  unfavourable  to  the  practice.  What  presumption 
can  there  be  against  a  conclusion,  because  parties  arrive  at  it  who  disagree  in  their 
poremises,  or  in  their  modes  of  reasoning  ?  How  would  a  Baptist  reply  to  a  Quaker, 
who  might  accost  him,  '  Friend,  thou  art  wrong  about  baptism,  for  some  people 
immerse,  and  others  sprinkle;  some  confine  the  ceremony  to  adults,  and  others 
extend  it  to  children,  and  yet  they  all  profess  to  believe  the  perpetuity  of  the  itte ! ' 
The  reply,  '  mutatis  mutandis/  is  our  answer  to  the  objector.  The  only  incon« 
venience  I  can  imagine,  is,  that  it  may  impose  a  little  additional  trouble  upon  the 
Baptists ;  for  if  they  happily  succeed  in  subverting  one  course  of  reasoning,  the  other 
remains  to  resist  their  attack ;  and  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say  they  do  not 
regard  trouble  in  this  controversy." — pp.  498,  499. 

At  page  566,  Dr.  Halley  opens  his  reasons  for  believing  that  children 
as  well  as  adults  are  included  in  the  commission.  Under  this  head,  he 
discusses  Matt.  xix.  14,  ''Suffer the  little  children,"  &c.,  as  intimating 
that  children  were  declared  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
•hows  from  John  iii.  5,  Matt.  xi.  1 2,  that  the  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom were  enrolled  by  baptism.  In  pages  580 — 582,  he  replies  to  the 
objection  brought  against  baptizing  those  who  would  not  be  admitted 
to  the  Lord's  supper.  From  page  585  to  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture 
the  earliest  patristic  testimonies  respecting  baptism  are  discussed. 
From  these  it  is  evident,  that  from  Cyprian  up  to  Irenseus,  if  not. 
to  Justin  Martyr  and  Polycarp,  the  prevalence  of  infant  baptism  can 
be  established.  Among  the  testimonies  considered,  that  of  TertuUian 
is  of  great  importance,  not  only  as  confirming  the  fact  that  infants 
were  baptized,  but  developing  the  origin,  the  reasonings,  and  principles, 
in  which  antipsedobaptism  had  its  rise.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote 
from  this  part  of  the  lecture,  as  the  testimonies  in  question  have  been 
presented  in  other  writings  long  before  the  public  ;  but  we  shall  close 
oar  extracts  with  one  containing  a  consideration  which,  though  not 
new,  has  not  perhaps  received  the  attention  which  so  remarkable  a  fact 
deserves. 

**  Although  the  apostolic  history  extends  to  about  the  sixty-second  year  of  our 
Lord,  we  have  no  reference  to  the  bi^tism  of  any  member  of  a  Christian  family, 
except  at  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  its  head ;  no  allusion  to  the  existence  of 
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unbtptized  persons  in  connexion  with  ChristiaB  ftanilira ;  no  exhortalioB  npoa  the 
importance  of  preparing  such  for  baptism ;  no  advice  in  any  of  the  epiatlei,  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  encouraging  such  to  be  baptized,  if  they  hesitated ;  or  of  restraiiiiDg 
them  if  too  forward.  Of  unbaptized  persons  in  Christian  families,  the  apostles  seen 
to  take  no  notice.  The  baptisms  specified  are  all  of  new  converts,  and  of  their  &mi- 
lies.  Is  it  not  remarkable,  if  a  large  proportion  of  unbaptized  persons  attended  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  muit  have  done,  even  if  the  families  of  the  saints 
were  unbaptized,  that  not  the  slightest  intimation  is  anywhere  to  be  found  respect- 
ing the  baptism  of  any  of  this  interesting  class  of  persons,  or  respecting  their  preps- 
ration  for  that  important  solemnity  ?  The  argument  is  indirect,  but  none  the  less 
conclusive.  Our  brethren  do  not  maintain  the  doctrine  of  reserve ;  and  therefore 
they  will  allow  that  those  unbaptized  persons  were  freely  admitted  to  the  services  of 
the  church,  or  rather,  were  required  by  their  parents  to  attend  the  administration  sf 
church  ordinances/' — p.  583. 

Our  extract  would  have  ended  here,  had  it  not  occurred  to  us  that 
some  of  our  readers  might  consider  it  a  sufficient  reply  to  part  of  it, 
that  we  have  no  account  of  the  convertiom  of  any  baptized  children 
attending  the  ministry.  The  cases,  indeed,  are  not  parallel ;  bat  lest 
any  of  our  readers  should  thiuk  they  are  so,  we  beg  attention  to  Dr. 
Halley*s  continuation. 

"  In  the  records  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  succeeding  centu- 
ries,  no  contrast  is  more  remarkable  than — in  the  former,  the  absence  of  all  aDosioB 
to  the  catechumens;*  and — in  the  latter,  the  continual  reference  to  them.  The 
most  attentive  student  of  the  apostolic  age  can  never  find  a  catechumen ;  the  most 
cursor}'  reader  of  the  succeeding  centuries  perpetually  meet  with  crowds.  \l'here 
was  the  catechumen  of  the  apostolic  age — the  unbaptized  youth  under  leligiooi 
instruction  ?  No  one  can  tell, — not  a  shadow  of  the  institute  appears.  From  the 
apostolic  documents  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  such  persons  existed. 
What  was  a  catechumen  of  the  succeeding  centuries?  With  no  person  is  the 
reader  of  church  history  more  familiar.  We  know  his  position,  his  character, 
his  studies,  his  course,  his  school,  his  instructions,  his  teacher.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  the  difference  ?  On  the  hypothesis  which  postpones  baptism  until  there  be 
satisfactory  evidence  of  conversion,  the  catechumens  must  have  been  more  numeroos 
in  the  apostolic  age  than  in  succeeding  centuries ;  for  in  addition  to  the  persons 
from  the  world,  in  their  novitiate,  preparing  for  baptism,  there  must  have  been  the 
numerous  children  of  believers ;  and  yet  to  any  of  them,  either  in  the  historicil 
records,  or  the  affectionate  letters  of  Scripture,  there  is  not  the  slightest  allDsioa.' 
—pp.  583,  584. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  astonishment  we  felt,  on 
finishing  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Halley's  volume,  at  the  rapture  with  which 
it  was  received  by  the  antipadobaptists.  Dr.  Halley  had  quite  given 
up  the  pcedobaptist  case !  He  had  separated  himself  from  his  brethren, 
and  assumed  a  position  which  he  could  not  long  retain,  and  the  cause 
of  "  believers'  baptism"  was  all  but  won  !  His  courage  was  lauded  to  the 
skies,  but  his  imprudence,  with  his  false  premises  and  illogical  argu- 


*  It  ihouid  be  remembered  that  these  catechumens  were  unbaplited..-.RBT. 
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mentation  had  done  more  for  "Baptism,"  as  the  antipeedobaptists 
ezclasively  term  their  practice,  than  anything  that  had  been  written  a 
long  time.  If  it  be  so,  a  few  more  such  triumphs  and  they  are  undone. 
But  where,  after  all,  is  the  triumph  ?  Is  it  that  Dr.  Halley  temperately 
reftuins  from  impugning  "immersion,"  and  satisfies  himself  with 
argaing  that  as  fianriCtip  does  not  define  the  mode,  sprinkling  cannot 
be  excluded  ?  How  this  can  help  the  so-called  "  Baptist,"  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  see,  for  he  says  that  sprinkling  is  excluded.  Or  is  it  rather 
that  Br.  Halley  has,  with  an  ingenuity  which  no  antipeedobaptist  ever 
yet  displayed,  effected  a  breach  in  the  ramparts  of  those  who,  like  the 
venerable  Dr.  Wardlaw,  defend  the  old  Puritan  doctrine,  as  exhibited 
in  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  of  restricting  baptism  to  behevers  and 
their  infant  seed  ?  We  wonder  that  they  failed  to  see  their  own  ruin 
in  the  same  argument.  The  strength  of  the  Puritan  doctrine,  as  main- 
tained by  Scottish  Congregationahsts  in  distinction  from  the  majority 
of  their  Enghsh  brethren,  hes  in  the  assumption,  that  of  adults  none 
but  believers  are  to  be  baptized.  The  greatest  mischief  therefore,  after 
aU,  which  Dr.  Halley  has  inflicted  on  that  theory,  is  the  probable  sub- 
version of  its  foundation,  in  other  words,  the  refutation  of  the  doctrine 
of  "  believers'  baptism,"  as  held  by  antiptedobaptists.  The  only  way^ 
indeed,  in  which  we  can  account  for  the  singularly  absurd  jubilation 
which  Dr.  Yates  and  others  have  publicly  celebrated  over  Dr.  Halley's 
volume,  is  by  supposing  that  they  reaUy  felt,  on  reading  it,  that  some 
cordial  would  be  necessary  to*  sustain  the  sinking  confidence  of  their 
friends.  However,  Mr.  Stovel  is  to  take  the  book  in  hand,  and  we  shall 
see  what  he  will  make  of  it. 

Our  readers  have  now  in  their  possession  the  materials  on  which  our 
judgment  of  Dr.  Halley's  volume  is  formed.  It  is  a  work  in  which  the 
results  of  extensive  and  varied  learning,  employed  in  researches  equally 
curious  and  useful,  are  successfully  embodied.  The  subject  proved  in 
Dr.  Halley's  hands,  to  be  a  larger  one  than  the  conductors  of  the  Con- 
gregational Library  and  their  Lecturer  probably  anticipated :  but  this, 
though  certainly  an  inconvenience,  (for  we  would  rather,  if  it  might 
have  been  so,  have  had  each  series  complete  in  its  appropriate  volume,) 
is  an  accidental,  and  in  the  circumstances,  we  doubt  not,  an  unavoidable 
one.  The  style  is,  generally  speaking,  worthy  of  the  subject.  We  may 
be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  less  pains  were  taken  with  the 
diction  of  the  closing  lectures,  than  >vith  that  of  the  first  two  or  three 
of  them.  In  these,  again,  there  was  a  luxuriance  of  imagery  which  waa 
sometimes  excessive.  We  ascribe  this  in  great  measure  to  the  lectures 
having  been  publicly  delivered ;  the  style  in  question  being  more  adapted 
to  oral  recitation  than  silent  perusal.  But  these  are  trifling  faults^ 
though  they  are  all  we  have  to  mention.  In  all  the  greater,  moral, 
requisites  of  controversial  writing,  the  work  is  highly  exemplary.  It 
-ia  candid,  almost  to  excess — and  such  was  its  tone  towards  those  whose 
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yiews  it  impugDed,  that  it  deserved  very  different  treatment  from  thit 
which,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  it  has  in  some  quarters  pubUdy 
received.    It  was  a  serious,  earnest,  and  searching  discusaion  of  princi- 
ples and  usages,  and  as  such,  as  little  adapted   to   be  the  object  of 
platform  sneers  and  rhodoniontade  as  any  book  we  know.     It  is  t 
long  time  since  anything  has  been  seen  in  controversy  more  honourable 
than  Dr.  Halley's  treatment  of  the  late  Dr.  Carson.     Had  he  exposed 
his  mistakes,  rebuked  his  arrogance,  and  repelled  his  insinuations  with 
as  much  of  feeling  as  has  on  the  other  hand  evinced  moderation,  no 
person  could  have  blamed  him  ;  for  the  provocation  would  have  foUy 
justified  severity.     But  Dr.  Halley  chose  the  "more  excellent  way;" 
and  we  trust  that  though  it  has  not  yet  been  responded  to  as  it  should 
have  been,  the  example  will  be  productive  of  good.     We  have  noticed 
a  few  typographical  errors :  as,  e,g,,  in  the  advertisement  leaf  of  the 
Committee   of  the  Congregational  Library,    line    1,    "Lecture,*'  for 
"  Library  ;  *'  in  the  motto  before  Lecture  I.,  "  Barnard  "  for  '  'Bernard ;" 
and  page  501,  line  11  from  bottom,  "right"  for  "rite."      In  conclu- 
sion, we  thank  Dr.  Halley  very  sincerely  for  his  admirable  volume,  and 
heartily  intreat  him  to  send  forth  the  continuation  as  soon  as  hit 
important  avocations  permit  it. 
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RXPORT  or  THE  Proceedings  or  the  Seventh  Autumnal  Meeting  or  the 
Union,  held  at  Manchester,  on  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th  days  op 
October,  1845. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  13th  of  October,  the  series  of  services  was 
opened  with  a  devotional  meeting,  held  in  Moseley-street  Chapel,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Halley's.  The  Rev.  James  Sherman,  of  Surrey  Chapel,  London,  presided,  and 
opened  the  worship.  The  Rev.  J.  Raven,  of  Dudley,  gave  an  address  on  the  im- 
portance and  advantages  of  union ;  after  which,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morison,  of  Brompton, 
London,  offered  prayer.  After  a  hymn,  the  Rev.  S.  M'All,  of  Nottingham,  addressed 
the  assembly  on  prayer  in  connexion  with  efforts  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  which 
was  followed  by  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  James  Gawthomc,  of  Derby.  The  Rev. 
James  Sherman,  as  presiding  minister,  presented  an  address  on  the  means  of  re- 
Tival,  and  concluded  the  services  with  prayer.  The  meeting  was  numerous,  and  its 
devout  engagements  were  felt  to  be  very  refreshing,  and  an  auspicious  commence- 
ment of  the  proceedings  anticipated. 

The  morning  session,  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  October,  opened  at  half-past  nine 
o'clock.  The  Rev.  John  Burnet,  of  Camberwell,  Chairman  of  the  Union  for  the 
year,  presided,  and  conducted  the  commencing  worship,  which  he  followed  with  an 
address. 

The  following  churches,  vrith  their  pastors,  were  proposed  for  admittance  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Union,  and  received  with  cordial  unanimity : — 

\.  The  church  at  Rotherham,  with  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Stowell;  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Adams,  of  Newark ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Ford,  of 
Salford. 

II.  The  church  at  Skipton,  in  Craven,  Yorkshire,  with  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Gibbs ;  on  the  proposal  of  the  Rev.  T.  Scales,  of  Leeds ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Massie,  of  Salford. 

III.  The  church  at  Lee  Croft  Chapel,  Sheffield,  with  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Landells  ;  on  the  proposal  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Stowell,  of  Rotherham ;  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Sheffield. 

The  Rev.  A.  Wells  then  explained  that  the  design  to  consider  devoutly  the  state 
of  religion  in  our  denomination  at  the  present  meeting,  originated  in  a  suggestion 
from  the  brethren  at  Manchester,  cordially  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Union, 
and  was  intended  to  be  fraternal  and  confidential ;  but  that  the  results  may  be  em- 
bodied in  resolutions  framed  at  its  close,  if  that  proceeding  should  be  deemed  wise 
by  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  the  Rev.  J.  Hunt,  of  Brixton,  London,  to  implore 
the  DiTine  blessing  on  the  important  discussion  anticipated. 
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The  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  of  Birmingham,  then  presented  and  read  a  memonal  pre- 
pared by  him,  on  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  EngUad. 
This  paper  was  of  great  value — faithful,  devout,  and  impressive — and  its  whole  As- 
sign and  tendency  was  to  raise  the  tone  of  piety  among  both  pastors  and  churcbet. 
The  discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise  was  frank,  brotherly,  and  deeply  interestiag. 
Much  valuable  information  and  sentiment  was  elicited.  It  seems  impoisibk  that 
great  good  should  not  result  from  a  conference  in  which  so  numerous  an  asacmblj 
of  pastors  and  other  brethren  opened  to  each  other  their  thoughts  and  hearts  on 
the  solemn  subject  of  the  state  of  vital  religion  in  the  body  of  Christians  with  whkh 
they  stand  connected,  and  during  which  interchange  of  mind,  many  humbling  re- 
coUer'tions  were  called  up,  many  holy  purposes  were  formed,  and  many  lileflt 
prayers  no  doubt  offered  to  the  great  Father  of  mercies.  The  discussion  issued  in 
the  proposal  of  the  following  resolution  by  the  Rev.  A.  Wells ;  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  T.  \V.  Davids,  of  Colchester ;  and  unanimously  adopted  : — 

IV.  That  the  Rev.  Drs.  Morison,  Redford,and  Vaughan,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  J..\- 
James,  Gawthorne,  and  Blackburn,  be  a  committee  to  prepare  resolutions  founded 
on  the  valuable  paper  this  morning  read,  and  on  the  discussion  taken  upon  it;  and 
to  report  thereon  to  a  future  session  of  this  Assembly. 

The  session  was  then  closed  with  prayer,  offered  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Watts,  of 
Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham. 

The  public  evening  meeting  of  Tuesday,  devoted  to  the  great  question  of  educa- 
tion— popular,  ministerial,  and  lay -collegiate — was  held  in  Chapel-street  Chapel, 
Salford,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie's  ;  James  Carlton,  Esq.  in  the  chair.  The  opening 
prayer  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sibree,  of  Coventry.  A  paper  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  for  General  Education,  was  then  presented  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  R.  Ainslie,  on  which  the  following  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Davids,  of  Colchester ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scales,  of  Leeds ;  and  adopted 
with  unanimity : — 

V.  1.  That  this  meeting  is  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tended and  improved  popular  education  in  England,  and  believes  it  to  be  impossible 
that  any  body  of  Christians  should  fail  to  bear  a  vigorous  part  in  this  great  work 
without  incurring  criminality,  dishonour,  and  damage.  The  meeting,  therefore,  rqoices 
in  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  tliis  department  of  Christian 
and  patriotic  labour,  but  considers  that  those  efforts  have  as  yet  effected  but  littk 
more  than  to  make  apparent  the  evil  consequences  of  long  neglect,  the  vast  amount 
of  work  requiring  to  be  forthwith  undertaken,  and  the  necessity  for  enlarged  views, 
contributions,  and  movements  in  this  most  important  and  most  difficult  work; 
therefore  the  meeting  calls  with  earnest  appeal  for  the  best  services  of  the  beit 
men  in  the  Congregational  body  to  carry  forward  energetically  the  movement  in 
this  work,  which,  having  commenced,  they  cannot  now  safely  neglect. 

Next,  a  paper  on  the  importance  that  the  churches  should  foster  and  support  the 
theological  colleges,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Fletcher,  of  Manchester ;  on 
which  the  following  resolution,  moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  of  the  Lancashire 
College,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  M.A.,  of  the  Rotherham 
College,  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

VI.  2.  That  this  meeting  would  invite  the  serious  attention  of  the  churches  to 
their  deep  interest  in  the  colleges  wherein  their  future  pastors  are  trained  for  the 
sacred  ministr>' ;  and  while  the  meeting  appeals  to  them  for  the  funds  needful  to 
sustain  these  schools  of  learning  and  piety,  it  would  also  respectfully  represent  tKt 
pecuniary  contributions  are  but  a  ])art  of  the  support  due  to  the  colleges  from  tht 
churches ;  that  prayer  on  their  behalf  ought  to  be  frequent  and  earnest ;  that  care 
should  be  employed  to  seek  out  and  send  to  them  for  education,  the  best  qualified 
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young  brethren ;  and  that  the  occasional  services  of  the  students  during  their 
college  course  and  their  subsequent  probationary  services,  with  a  view  to  the  pastoral 
office,  should  be  received  with  much  candour  and  respect.  The  meeting  would 
further  submit  to  all  pastors  the  importance  of  pressing  these  sentiments  on  the 
attention  of  their  people ;  and  recommends  an  annual  collection  for  the  colleges;  as 
fBmishing  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  this  purpose. 

The  third  branch  of  education — colleges  for  the  higher  education  of  the  sons  of 
Dissenting  gentlemen — was  then  introduced  by  a  paper  read  by  the  Rev.  John 
Kelly,  of  Liverpool ;  on  which  Edward  Baines,  jun.,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  moved,  and  the 
Rev.  Francis  Watts,  of  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham,  seconded  the  following 
resolution,  carried  unamimously : — 

VI L  3.  That  seeing  the  ancient  universities  and  grammar-schools  of  the  kingdom 
remain  closed  against  the  admission  of  the  sons  of  conscientious  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  that  no  other  educational  establishments  exist  for  teaching  the  highest  branches 
of  learning  in  connexion  with  those  religious  and  moral  safeguards  indispensable  in 
the  view  of  religious  parents ;  and  seeing  further,  that  the  social  position  and  influence 
of  Protestant  Dissenters  cannot  possibly  become  what  they  ought  to  be  made  unless 
a  truly  liberal  education  be  provided  for  the  sons  of  their  principal  families ;  this 
meeting  recommends,  as  an  object  worthy  of  the  immediate  attention  of  intelligent 
Dissenters,  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  colleges  to  which  Dissenting  gentle- 
men intended  for  secular  pursuits  might  proceed  after  finishing  their  course  of 
grammar-school  instruction,  to  obtain  a  thorough  literary  training,  and  in  which 
also  some  pious  youths  might  obtain  similar  educational  advantages  before  entering 
OB  a  course  of  theological  study,  with  a  view  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  benediction,  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie. 

The  morning  session,  Wednesday,  October  15,  opened  at  half-past  nine  o'clock 
with  worship,  conducted  by  the  Chairman,  who  called  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Weaver, 
<rf  Shrewsbury,  to  oflTer  prayer. 

The  Rev.  J.  Harris,  of  Westbury,  Wiltshire,  presented  and  read  a  paper  on  de- 
ferred annuities  as  a  provision  for  ministers  in  their  declining  years.  After  discus- 
sion on  this  document,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  of 
Birmingham : — 

Vin.  That  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  the  distributors  of  The  Christian 
Witnes9  Fund  in  aid  of  Aged  Ministers ;  which  body  consists  of  the  London  Com- 
mittee of  the  Union,  the  Editor  of  The  Witness,  and  the  treasurers  and  secretaries 
of  all  associations  connected  with  the  Union  ;  and  that  they  do  consider  and  report 
on  the  same. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan  then  brought  up  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  what  proceeding  should  be  founded  on  the  paper  read  at  the  first  morning's 
session,  and  on  the  discussion  taken  upon  it ;  upon  which  report,  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Josiah  Conder,  of  London ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  James,  of  London  ; 
and  adopted  unanimously : — 

IX.  That  the  report  now  brought  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  be  received,  and 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly  as  follows : — "  That  this  meeting  has 
listened  with  deep  interest  to  the  paper  read  by  the  Rev.  John  Angell  James,  on 
the  state  of  religion  in  our  denomination  ;  and  with  a  cordial  unanimity,  approves 
of  its  general  substance ;  that  we  would  express  our  fervent  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  highly  encouraging  reports  made  to  this  meeting  by  various  delegates, 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  our  churches  in  their  respective  localities ;  and  would,  at 
the  same  time,  regard  with  a  Christian  considerateness  and  humiliation,  the  less 
favonmbk  condition  of  our  ministry  and  churches,  in  common  with  those  of  other 
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denominations,  as  reported  by  brethren  from  some  districts  of  oar  country  : — that 
we  believe  that  where  decay  is  most  observable,  it  has  resulted  in  part  from  ecoao- 
mical  causes,  leading  to  the  removal  of  large  portions  of  our  people  to  other  pUea 
of  residence  ;  in  part,  from  the  want,  in  some  of  our  churches,  of  that  love  of  order 
and  concord,  of  the  things  which  make  for  purity  and  peace,  by  which,  as  churcbei 
of  Christ,  they  should  have  been  distinguished ;  in  part,  to  the  ineffident  state  of 
the  ministry  in  such  places,  as  possessing  little  of  the  particular  aptitude,  the  pa&sioa 
for  self-improvement,  and  the  fixed  and  ardent  desire  to  bring  the  spirits  of  men  to 
Christ,  by  a  clear,  earnest,  and  forcible  preaching  of  Christ's  truth,  which  are  iodu- 
pensable  to  any  marked  success  in  the  present  state  of  society,  and  in  our  relatioB  to 
it ;  and  above  all,  from  the  frequent  indiscretion  with  which  some  churches  iovite 
ministers,  with  which  unsuitable  persons  are  often  introduced  into  the  ministry,  sod 
commended  when  introduced  to  the  notice  of  vacant  churches ; — that,  looking  to 
the  state  of  our  denomination  generally,  we  believe  that  there  is  nothing  stroBg 
among  us,  that  may  not,  by  the  promised  blessing  of  the  Head  of  the  church  on  oar 
efforts,  be  made  stronger,  and  nothing  weak  that  may  not  be  thus  invigorated ;— and 
that  we  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly  commend  to  the  consideration  of  our 
brethren,  the  manifest  necessity  laid  upon  them  to  expect  great  results  only  as  the 
effect  of  great  labour,  and  to  expect  even  such  labour  to  be  thus  productive  only  as 
that  Divine  influence  shall  be  devoutly  sought,  without  which,  the  planting  of  Pul 
and  the  watering  of  Apollos  must  be  vain ;  in  conclusion,  that  the  Committee  of 
this  Union  be  requested  to  institute  further  inquir>'  on  this  subject,  and  to  present 
more  statistical  and  complete  information  respecting  it  to  the  meeting  in  May  next* 
and  that  no  measure  be  taken  by  the  Union  upon  Mr.  James's  paper  until  socfa 
further  information  be  obtained. 

It  was  next  moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie,  of  Salford;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hamilton,  of  Leeds ;  and  unanimously  agreed  to : — 

X.  That  this  Assembly  recommends  that  the  first  week  of  December,  commencn^ 
with  Monday,  the  first  day  of  that  month,  be  set  apart  as  a  season  for  special  prtytr 
in  relation  to  the  state  of  our  churches,  and  devout  supplication  for  the  oatpooring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  accompany  the  ministration  of  the  word  and  ordinances;  tsA 
that,  preparatory  to  such  exercises,  the  pastors  and  deacons  meet  together  fw  coun> 
sel,  and  a  prayerful  consideration  of  the  spiritual  state  of  their  several  churches. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman,  of  Surrey  Chapel,  London,  then  read  a  memorial  on 
benefit  societies  for  the  churches,  founded  on  sound  principles,  both  of  calcnlatioo 
and  morals,  which  was  committed,  on  the  following  motion,  proposed  by  the  Rer. 
A.  Wells;  and  seconded  by  \Vm.  Rutt,  Esq.,  of  Clapton,  London;  and  unanimoostj 
passed : — 

XI.  That  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  bring  up  a  resolution  founded  upon  the 
document  now  read  by  the  Rev.  James  Sherman,  to  be  submitted  to  the  AssemU; 
at  a  future  session;  and  that  the  committee  consist  of  the  Rev.  J.  Sherman,  the 
Rev.  T.  Binney,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  and  Messrs.  Conder,  G.  Morley.  and 
Wm.  Rutt. 

The  Rev.  John  Ely,  of  Leeds,  then  read  a  memorial  on  the  importance  and 
advantage  of  more  system  in  managing  the  contributions  of  the  churches  fw  the 
numerous  objects  so  constantly  appealing  to  their  Ulierality.  Whereupon  tl»e  ReT. 
J.  Blackburn  moved ;  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James  seconded ;  and  the  Rer.  Dr.  Morison 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Kelly  supported : — 

XII.  That  the  able  and  important  paper  read  by  Mr.  Ely  be  cordially  received; 
and  that  a  committee  be  now  nominated  to  bring  up,  in  the  session  of  to-morrow 
morning,  the  names  of  brethren  suitable  to  constitute  a  committee  for  obtaiaiDC  the 
information,  and  forming  the  plans  necessary  to  carry  into  practical  tStet  the 
excellent  suggestions  contained  in  Mr.  Ely's   roeo^orial.      This  was   unanimoiiily 
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adopted,  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  committee  for  nomination  of  the  pennanent 
oommittee  do  consist  of  the  mover,  seconder,  and  supporters  of  the  motion,  ^itb 
Mr.  Ely,  the  writer  of  the  paper. 

The  following  report  of  the  deputation,  appointed  by  the  Annual  Assembly  in 
May  last,  to  attend  preliminary  meetings  expected  to  be  held  for  considering  pro- 
posals to  promote  extended  Christian  union,  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  Wells  : 

Report  of  the  Deputation  appointed  by  the  Annual  Astembly  of  this  Union,  held  in 
London,  in  May  latt,  to  attend  on  itt  behalf  any  preliminary  meetings  for  consider- 
ation  of  plans  to  promote  general  Christian  union,  that  might  arise  out  of  proposals 
on  that  subject  then  intimated  to  the  Assembly,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James, 

Your  deputation  reports  that  preliminary  meetings  for  considering  proposals  on 
the  subject  of  extended  Christian  union,  expected,  but  not  arranged,  when  its 
appointmeot  by  the  last  Annual  Assembly  were  made,  were  held  on  the  first  three 
days  of  the  present  month,  in  Liverpool,  upon  an  invitation  addressed  to  the  evan- 
gelical churches  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  by  brethren  of  seven  denomina- 
tioDS  of  Christians  in  Scotland. 

The  brethren  appointed  as  your  deputation  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Burnet,  James, 
Dr.  Raffles,  Sherman,  and  Wells ;  and  Sir  C.  E.  Smith,  Sir  J.  B.  Williams,  and 
Samuel  Fletcher  and  Samuel  Morley,  Esqs.  Of  these  brethren,  all  gave  attendance 
at  Liverpool,  except  Mr.  Burnet,  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  Mr.  Morley. 

Of  the  proceedings  your  deputation  witnessed,  and^romoted  there,  the  brethren 
are  happy  to  give  a  most  favourable  and  cheering  report.  There  were  assembled 
about  two  hundred  brethren  connected  with  seventeen  different  Christian  bodies. 
Patient,  laborious,  and,  above  all,  devout  attention  was  given  to  the  great  object  for 
which  they  were  assembled,  through  six  lengthened  sessions.  No  difference  of 
judgment  arose  that  was  not  soon  adjusted,  and  every  conclusion  adopted  was 
arrived  at  with  entire  unanimity.  The  spirit  of  union,  desire  for  union,  and  deter- 
mination, with  God's  blessing,  to  arrive  at  union,  appeared  to  pervade  the  assembly, 
nor  was  a  jarring  or  an  angry  word  uttered.  The  meetings  began  and  continued 
their  proceedings  with  prayer,  and  ended  them  with  praise. 

The  assembly  adopted  the  conclusions  and  briefly  reported  as  follow : — 

1.  That  the  basis  of  union  should  be  the  holding  of  evangelical  views  on  cuume- 
rated  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  That  neither  Christian  bodies  nor  systems  should  be  incorporated  in  the  union, 
nor  should  it  sustain  any  representative  character,  but  be  forlned  of  individuals 
joining  it  on  their  personal  responsibility,  without  compromise  of  their  own  dis- 
tinctive views  or  sanction  of  those  of  differing  brethren  with  whom  they  unite. 

3.  That  the  name  to  be  recommended  for  adoption,  when  the  union  was  consti- 
tuted,  should  be,  "The  Evangelical  Alliance." 

4.  Tliat  its  objects,  to  be  in  like  manner  recommended,  should  be,  to  exhibit,  as 
far  as  practicable,  Christian  unity — to  cherish  brotherly  love  —  to  maintain  corre- 
spondence among  Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  world — to  resist  Popery,  infidelity, 
and  all  anti-Christian  superstition — to  employ  the  press  with  the  utmost  vigour  for 
the  promotion  of  these  objects. 

5.  That  an  aggregate  meeting  should  be  held  in  London,  next  June,  to  constitute 
the  proposed  union ;  and  that  to  this  meeting  Christians  fh>m  all  parts  of  the  world 
should  be  invited. 

6.  To  carry  forward  the  design  till  this  meeting,  and  to  make  the  best  possible 
preparations  for  it,  four  committees  were  appointed ;  the  first  for  London,  and  the 
south  of  England,  to  which  all  foreign  correspondence  was  intrusted ;  the  second 
for  Liverpool,  embracing  the  north  of  England  and  Wales ;  the  third  for  Glasgow 
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and  Scotland ;  the  fourth  for  Duhlin  and  Ireland.  These  committees  were  initnicttd 
to  interchange  the  minutes  of  every  meeting,  and  to  hold  two  aggregate  teaioBs, 
one  at  Liverpool  iu  January,  and  one  at  Birmingham  in  April. 

Various  resolutions  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  meetrag,  bendes 
those  embodying  the  conclusions  just  stated,  were  adopted,  and  all  the  addrenes  bf 
which  they  were  proposed  and  sustained,  manifested  an  outspokoi  and  manly  spifit, 
as  well  as  a  tone  of  brotherly  peace  and  love. 

All  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  will  be  speedily  made  public  in  an  aotheatk 
form.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  that  the  report  of  your  deputation  should  be 
more  detailed  and  specific.  The  Assembly  will,  however,  be  prepared  by  this  venr 
brief  statement  to  receive  favourably  a  warm  and  earnest  commendation  of  thii 
great  design  to  its  fostering  prayers  and  influence.  To  your  deputation  the  mofe- 
ment  seemed  to  be  of  God.  If,  as  all  will  unite  to  hope,  its  progreu  be  north; 
of  its  commencement,  an  extensive,  effectual,  and  lasting  advancement  of  ibt  mnoB 
and  strength  of  Christ's  too  divided  churches  will  be  the  happy  and  cheering  lesolt. 

Upon  which  report,  it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie;  seconded  by  the  Kt%. 
John  Kelly ;  and  unanimously  adopted : — 

XIII.  That  the  meeting  has  received  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Coa- 
ference  on  extended  Christian  Union,  held  at  Liverpool,  on  the  first  three  diji  of 
the  present  month,  now  given  by  the  brethren  who  attended  on  that  occasion  n  t 
deputation  from  this  Union,  with  devout  gratitude  to  God,  and  with  hope  that  br 
the  continuance  of  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  design,  visible  union  and  a  confiil 
co-operation  among  evangelical  Christians,  hitherto  unknown,  will  be  realised.  And 
the  meeting,  understanding  that  the  plans  for  union  recommended  by  the  Liverpool 
Conference  are  to  be  conducted  by  brethren  of  various  denominations,  actiig 
entirely  on  their  personal  responsibility,  does  not  again  appoint  any  deputation  fcr 
this  object,  but  recommends  it  most  warmly  to  the  prayers  and  oo-opentioa  of  iB 
the  brethren  connected  with  this  Union. 

The  Chairman  then  invited  the  llev.  Dr.  Redford  to  conduct  prayer,  with  whidi 
the  session  closed. 

The  Wednesday  evening  meeting,  in  aid  of  British  Missions,  was  held  in  Grosve- 
nor-street  Chapel,  Rev.  R.  Fletcher's ;  James  Kershaw,  Esq.,  Alderman,  in  the  chsir. 
Prayer  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Mannering,  of  London.  A  memorial 
presenting  the  affairs  and  claims  of  the  three  societies  for  British  Missions  was  thes 
read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Matheson,  Secretary  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  Upoa 
which  the  following  resolution  on  Home  Minions  was  proposed  by  the  Bet.  Dr. 
Halley,  of  Manchester ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morison,  of  Brompton,  Londoi : 
and  unanimously  adopted ; — 

XIY.  I.  That  this  Meeting  receives  vrith  satisfaction  the  statement  now  ma^ 
respecting  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  as  to  the  extent  and  success  of  its  open* 
tions ;  that  it  also  regards,  with  great  favour  and  respect,  all  similar  efforts  made  by 
county  associations  ;  that  while  it  rejoices  in  the  vigour  displayed  by  some  cooatr 
unions  in  the  cause  of  home  missions,  it  deeply  regrets  that  so  many  oountiei  «f 
England  still  require  increasing  aid  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society;  at  the  suae 
time  this  meeting  learns,  with  much  pleasure,  that  some  of  those  counties  whirfa  it 
present  supply  their  own  wants,  have  extended  their  aid  to  districts  beyond  thdr 
own  limits,  by  giving  the  Home  Missionary  Society  a  share  of  the  coUectioo*  tor 
British  missions. 

The  next  resolution,  on  missions  in  Ireland,  was  then  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Joha 
Ely,  of  Leeds ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Aveling,  of  Kingsland  Chapd,  Londpa; 
and  agreed  to  with  unanimity: — 

XV.  2.  That  iV\\?»  n\eeWw\^\v^  Vews^Ndt\\  ^eat  sorrow,  yet  with  no  imrprise,  ti» 
account  now  gxven  ol  Wve  A,ev\o\iJc\fc  t«^^NSsw<  ^V  \x^visA.\  ysv^'^Va^  tearaed  wiA 
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deep  regret  the  small  amount  contributed  to  the  Irish  EYangelical  Society,  an  insti- 
tution which  has  for  so  many  years  been  engaged  in  promoting  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  Irelandi  without  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  the  churches  of  this  country ; 
— that  since  it  has  become  connected  with  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales,  it  claims  a  still  deeper  interest  in  the  sympathies  and  liberality  of  the 
churches.  This  meeting  would  therefore  call  upon  them  to  assist  the  Society  in 
making  aggressive  movements  on  the  kingdom  of  thick  darkness  existing  in 
that  land. 

Then  the  resolution  on  Colonial  Missions,  as  follows,  was  presented  by  the  Rev. 
James  Sherman,  of  Surrey  Chapel,  London  ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  James  Parsons, 
of  York ;  sustained  by  the  Rev.  Algernon  Wells,  and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Poore,  of  Salford ; 
and  unanimously  adopted : — 

XVI.  3.  That  the  progressive  experience  of  ten  years  in  the  prosecution  of  colonial 
missions  having  made  increasingly  evident  the  necessity  for  both  their  extension  and 
their  permanent  support ;  and  everything  in  the  present  position  and  prospects,  as 
well  as  in  the  past  history  of  the  British  people,  pointing  to  their  spread  in  the 
world  by  colonisation  as  one  principal  means  for  advancing  both  the  temporal  and 
the  religious  welfare  of  mankind,  this  meeting  would  give  its  zealous  and  liberal 
support  to  the  Colonial  branch  of  the  British  Missions  connected  with  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  benediction,  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Halley. 

Morning  session,  Thursday,  the  16th  of  October.  The  chair  was  resumed  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Burnet,  who  conducted  the  opening  devotions,  and  invited  the  Rev.  R. 
Barber,  of  Bridgnorth,  to  offer  prayer.  The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Redford,  of  Wor- 
ceater,  then  presented  a  most  valuable  memorial  on  the  literature  of  the  denomi- 
nation, which  was  received  with  warm  approval.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Leeds, 
moved ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  of  Manchester,  seconded ;  and  the  meeting  unani- 
mously and  cordially  adopted : — 

XVII.  That  the  paper  on  our  denominational  literature,  prepared  and  read  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Redford,  be  received  and  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  with  its  best 
thanks  to  him  for  that  valuable  document.  Further,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Redford,  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  were  appointed  to  bring  up  a  list  of  names 
to  constitute  a  book  committee,  as  suggested  at  the  close  of  the  memorial. 

XVIII.  The  Rev.  J.  Blackburn  then  reported  the  names  recommended  to  form  the 
committee  on  the  proposals  contained  in  the  paper  on  greater  system  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  contributions  of  the  churches,  presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ely,  as  follow : 
Rev.  J.  Alexander,  Norwich;  J.  Blackburn,  London  ;  Dr.  Campbell,  London  ;  J.  Ely, 
Leeds;  R.  Fletcher,  Manchester;  J.  Kelly,  Liverpool;  J.  A.  James,  Birmingham  ; 
J.  H.  Roper,  Bristol;  and  A.  Wells,  London;  and  Messrs.  E.  Baines,  Leeds; 
T.  BUckbum.  Liverpool;  T.  Beilby,  Birmingham;  J.  Carlton,  Salford;  and  S. 
Morley,  London,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  hold  a  meeting  at 
Birmingham — Rev.  J.  Ely  to  be  convener.  The  adoption  of  this  report  was  moved 
by  the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  Brixton;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  R.  Slate,  Preston;  and 
unanimously  agreed  to.         ^ 

XIX.  The  Rev.  T.  Binney,  of  London,  presented  and  moved  the  following 
resolution,  as  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Mr.  Sherman's  papers 
relating  to  Benefit  Societies,  which  having  been  seconded  by  the  Rev.  F.  Watts, 
was  agreed  to  unanimously : — ^That  the  paper  on  Benefit  Societies,  together  with 
the  tables  presented  by  the  Rev.  James  Sherman,  be  received,  and  be  remitted  to 
the  original  committee  on  that  subject,  to  be  considered  and  revised  for  publication ; 
as  also  that  the  Rev.  R.  Ashton,  of  Putney,  be  added  to  that  Committee. 

The  Rev.  A.  Wells  presented  the  following 
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Memorial  on  the  proposed  publication  of  a  Monthly  Magazine,  price  one  penny ^ 

the  sanction  of  this  Union. 

At  a  meeting  of  your  Committee,  specially  summoDed  to  consider  the  proposal 
nonv  reported,  and  held  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  September,  the  secretaries  were 
instructed  to  report  and  recommend  to  this  Autumnal  meeting  as  follows : — 

The  experience  and  observation  connected  with  the  management  of  "  The  Chri^ian 
Witness,"  having  brought  forcibly  before  the  attention  of  the  Editor  the  want  of  a 
still  cheaper  and  more  elementary  magazine,  to  test  his  own  views  on  the  sabject, 
the  editor,  by  announcement  in  "  The  Witness,"  invited  communications  from  cor- 
respondents respecting  the  project,  and  received  numerous  letters  expressive  of 
warm  approval  and  encouragement.  Thus  sustained,  the  editor  of  "  The  Witness" 
submitted  the  proposal  to  your  Committee  in  the  following  form : — 

1.  That  a  penny  monthly  Magazine,  containing  one  sheet  in  32mo.,  be  commeDced 
with  the  ensuing  year  1846. 

2.  That  its  contents  be  for  the  most  part  of  a  directly  religious  character,  bat 
not  exclusive  of  elementary  articles  on  denominational  principles  and  benevoleot 
objects. 

3.  That  the  editor  of  "The  Witness"  undertake  to  conduct  this  proposed 
magazine  for  one  year  as  an  experiment,  without  remuneration,  in  case  of  failure. 

4.  That  the  conneuon  of  the  proposed  cheaper  magazine  with  this  Union  be,  ia 
all  respects,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  "  The  Christian  Witness." 

5.  That  whatever  profits  may  accrue,  shall  be  added  to  those  of  "  The  Christian 
Witness,"  in  augmentation  of  the  Aged  Ministers'  Fund. 

These  proposals  of  the  editor  of  "  The  Witness,"  sustained  by  various  rcpresenti- 
tions,  showing  the  want  of  suitable  channels  through  which  to  inform  and  influence 
the  minds  of  those  among  our  people  whose  means  for  purchasing,  and  leisure  for 
reading  books,  are  very  limited  ;  and  also  by  the  exhibition  of  various  specimeiis 
of  periodical  publications,  on  general  literature,  issued  at  one  penny  a  number,  of 
great  interest  and  of  surprising  extent  for  so  low  a  price,  were  maturely  considered 
by  the  Committee,  and  in  the  result  it  was  agreed  to  report  and  recommend  Dr. 
Campbell's  proposal  thus  explained  for  the  adoption  of  this  meeting. 

On  which  it  was  moved,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bodley,  of  Rochford,  Essex ;  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  George  Verrall,  of  Bromley,  Kent;  and  after  a  statement  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Campbell,  agreed  to  : — 

XX.  That  this  meeting  sanctions  the  proposal  for  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
magazine,  price  one  penny,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Union  in  the 
roenjorial  now  presented,  and  directs  tlie  Committee  to  co-operate  with  the  editor 
of  "  The  Christian  Witness  "  for  that  object  accordingly. 

The  Rev.  John  Blackburn  then  stated  to  the  Assembly  his  intention  to  retire  from 
the  editorship  of  "  The  Congregational  Magazine  "  at  the  close  of  the  present  year, 
with  the  hope  that  in  other  bands  the  work  will  be  continued  and  advanced  to 
embrace  the  higher  departments  of  Biblical  and  theological  literature.  Mr.  Black- 
bum  felt  called  on  to  make  this  announcement  to  the  Assemblv.  because  this 
magazine  had  been  appointed,  at  the  commencement  of  this  Union,  the  accredited 
organ  of  its  public  communications,  and  had  previously  been  the  medium  of  the 
various  discussions  and  appeals  in  which  the  Union  originated.  Upon  this  comma- 
nication  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton  moved ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Redford  seconded ;  and  the 
Assembly  unanimously  and  cordially  adopted : — 

XXI.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  be  afl^ectionately  presented  to  the  Rer. 
John  Blackburn  for  his  long  and  faithful  labours  as  editor  of  *'  The  Congregatioul 
Magazine,"  and  fi.r  the  good  ser\ice  rendered  by  him  in  that  department  to  the 
denomination  at  large,  and  especially  to  this  Union. 

XXII.  The  K(:\.  Vr.  Raffles  presented  the  following  list  of  names  as  reGommeiided 
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to  form  the  book  committee  suggested  in  the  paper  on  our  denominational  litera- 
ture:— the  Revs.  Dr.  Bennett,  J.  Blackburn,  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  W.  Smith,  and  A. 
Wells;  and  B.  Hanbury  and  W.  A.  Haukey,  Esqs.,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number.  This  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  constituted  accord- 
ingly, on  the  motion  of  the  Rer.  J.  Hunt,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  R.  Ainslie. 

XXIIL  The  Rev.  A.  Wells  then  presented,  not  as  from  the  Committee,  but  as  a 
personal  contribution  in  aid  of  the  proceedings,  a  paper  entitled,  "  Considerations 
on  the  importance  of  originating  new  churches,  likely  to  become  self-sustained, 
both  in  towns  and  country  districts,  as  well  as  of  assisting  such  as  cannot  reach 
self-snpport,  and  on  the  best  plans  to  secure  these  objects."  On  the  motion  of  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  James,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  R.  Slate,  this  document  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  a  better  system  of  contribu lions.     (See  No.  XVIII.) 

XXIV.  Malachi  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Blandford,  moved,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Edmonds,  of 
St.  Helens,  seconded— That  all  the  papers  presented  to  this  Seventh  Autumnal 
Assembly  of  the  Union,  at  its  second  and  third  morning  sessions,  as  well  as  those 
connected  with  the  public  proceedings  of  the  three  evening  meetings,  be  printed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  in  concert  with  thevmters  of  those  documents, 
to  all  of  whom  the  Assembly  offers  the  thanks  so  justly  due  for  their  able  and 
successful  services. 

XXV.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton  moved,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James  seconded,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Raffles  submitted  to  the  meeting,— That  the  Assembly  feels  its  cordial 
thanks  to  be  most  justly  due  to  its  Chairman,  the  Rev.  J.  Burnet,  for  the  great 
ability  with  which  he  has  presided  over  the  proceedings  of  its  morning  sessions, 
and  therefore  now  presents  to  him  its  respectful  and  affectionate  acknowledgments. 
This  motion  having  been  adopted  with  hearty  and  unanimous  consent,  was  suitably 
responded  to  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Rev.  R.  Ainslie,  and  S.  Morley,  Esq..  on  behalf  of  the  Board  for  General 
Education,  much  vrished  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly  on  the  position  of 
the  Board  in  relation  to  the  Borough-road  Normal  School  for  training  teachers, 
since  the  receipt  by  the  committee  of  that  institution  of  Government  grants  in  aid 
of  its  funds.  It  was,  however,  found  impracticable  to  give  a  question  so  difficult 
and  delicate  proper  consideration  in  a  short  and  hurried  period,  at  the  close  of 
meetings  so  lengthened  and  laborious.  The  sentiment,  though  not  embodied  as  a 
distinct  and  formal  resolution,  seemed  to  be  unanimous,  that  the  committee  of  the 
Board  might  he  safely  intrusted  to  make  whatever  provisional  arrangements  may  be 
found  necessary,  until  in  May  next  the  whole  subject  can  receive  full  consideration. 

The  doxology  was  sung ;  the  Rev.  J.  Alexander,  of  Norwich,  offered  prayer ;  and 
the  Chairman  pronounced  the  benediction  ;  with  which  worship  the  morning  sessions 
of  the  Assembly  ended. 

After  dinner  in  the  large  room  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  Rev.  R.  Fletcher,  of 
Manchester,  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolution,  moved  by  the  Rev.  Algernon 
Wells,  and  seconded  and  put  by  the  Rev.  John  Burnet,  was  carried  with  every 
leding  and  proof  of  the  most  perfect  cordiaUty: — 

XXVI.  That  the  warm  and  grateful  thanks  of  this  Assembly  are  deeply  due,  and 
are  hereby  affectionately  tendered,  to  the  churches  and  pastors  of  Manchester  for 
their  most  hospitable  and  brotherly  welcome  of  all  brethren  from  a  distance  attend- 
ing this  Seventh  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union,  and  for  theur 
efficient  arrangements  to  secure  the  fullest  practicable  success  of  the  various  pro- 
ceedings, both  select  and  public.  To  the  Manchester  committee  of  arrangements, 
to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Poore,  and  to  Joseph  Grave,  Esq.,  the  officers  of 
that  committee,  the  distinct  acknowledgments  of  the  Assembly  are  as  cordially  given 
as  they  have  been  well  deserved  by  theur  indefatigable  and  successful  services. 

N.  ■.  TOL.  IX.  5  R 
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The  evening  meeting  of  Thursday,  the  16th  of  October,  to  explain  pablidj  tlit 
objects  and  constitution  of  the  Union,  was  held  in  Moseley-street  Chapel,  the  Ber. 
Dr.  Halley's.  In  the  absence  of  Sir  C.  E.  Smith,  Bart,  whose  serrices  as  chiirmaa 
had  been  requested  and  hoped  for,  but  whose  regret  at  bis  inability  to  attend  was 
expressed  to  the  meeting,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
Prayer  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Thomson,  of  Chatham.  An  explanatory 
paper  was  read  by  Rev.  A.  Wells. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  John  Burnet,  of  Camberwell,  London ;  seconded  by  the  Rer. 
Arthur  Tldman,  of  London ;  and  adopted  unanimously : — 

XXVII.  1.  That  this  meeting,  while  firmly  maintaining  the  independency  of 
every  Congregational  church  for  its  internal  government,  perceives  also  the  eminent 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  union  for  interest  and  objects  common  to  thtm 
all,  and  approves  the  constitution  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  £ngland  sad 
Wales,  because  it  secures  a  confederation  of  churches  without  infringement  of  thdr 
iudependency. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  of  Birmingham  ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Joha 
Blackburn,  of  London  ;  and  adopted  unanimously: — 

XXVin.  2.  That  after  an  experience  of  fifteen  years,  the  friends  of  this  Unioa 
have  great  cause  for  gratitude  and  satisfaction  on  reviewing  the  harmony,  useful- 
ness, and  unexceptionable  character  of  its  proceedings,  and  the  constantly  increasiiig 
confidence  it  has  obtained  from  the  churches  and  their  pastors ;  and  the  present 
meeting  would  encourage  its  committee  and  officers  to  carry  vigorously  forward  the 
wot  k  confided  to  them,  cheered  by  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  a  lasting  benefit  to 
the  denomination  at  large. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Haynes,  of  Bristol ;  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Reed,  B.A.,  of  Norwich ;  and  adopted  unanimously : — 

XXIX.  3.  That  this  meeting  perceives  in  the  present  and  prospective  aspect  of 
afi^airs,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  world,  the  strongest  considerations  to  iadnee 
every  denomination  of  Christians  to  adopt  vigorous  measures,  in  a  wise  and  devout 
spirit,  for  securing  the  greatest  attainable  internal  union,  strength,  and  prosperity, 
with  a  view  to  the  duties  and  dangers  of  these  important  times,  and  haib  this 
extended  Union  of  the  Independent  churches  as  well  adapted  to  promote  that  gieit 
end  in  respect  to  our  own  (finomination. 

The  hymn  commencing  "  Blest  be  the  dear  uniting  love,*'  was  then  sung,  and 
with  the  benediction  pronounced  by  the  Chairman  this  series  of  memorable  meetings 
was  closed,  amidst  the  gratefiil  and  joyful  emotions  of  many  hearts. 

Thus  we  have  put  before  our  readers,  in  the  briefest  possible  space,  the  official 
records  of  the  Autumnal  Meeting  at  Manchester ;  but  assuredly  they  cannot  convey 
to  those  brethren  who  were  not  permitted  to  be  present,  an  adequate  idea  of  tins 
most  memorable  assembly. 

1.  In  the  number  of  its  attendants^  it  surpassed  any  preceding  meeting  of  the 
Union  in  London  or  the  provinces.  This  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact, 
that  Manchester  is  the  capital  of  the  manufacturing  district,  and  that  within  a 
radius  of  seventy  miles  from  it  may  be  found  many  of  our  largest  and  mo«t  pros- 
perous churches.  Tlie  generous  hospitality  of  the  pastors  and  churches,  which  led 
them  to  issue  special  invitations  to  the  meeting,  doubtless  induced  many  to  attend ; 
and  assuredly  their  expectations  were  not  disappointed.  On  the  first  day,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  were  entertained  at  the  homes  of  their  kind  hosts,  and  oa 
the  last  two,  pubUc  dinners  were  provided  at  the  spacious  Com  Exchange,  at 
we  presume  each  day  not  less  than  five  hundred  gentlemen  tat  down.  The  Isj 
tiemen  present  from  London,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  other  townti  as  well  as 
dent  in  Mincheiter,  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  meetings.  It  is  a  good 
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of  improYement  amongst  us,  when  gentlemen  will  leave  their  mercantile  and  magis- 
terial duties  for  a  time  to  take  counsel  together  with  their  pastors  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Christ  The  laborious  efforts  of  our  brethren,  R.  Fletcher 
and  Poore,  to  give  completeness  to  all  the  well-conceived  arrangements,  deserve 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  every  member  of  the  Union. 

2.  The  exhihition  of  a  beautiful  work  of  art  added  to  the  interest  of  the  oceasion, 
*'  The  Independents  are  a  people,"  as  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign^  has  observed,  "  who 
haye  a  history."  But,  hitherto,  they  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  pencil  or 
the  chisel  to  illustrate  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  great  ancestors.  Mr.  Agnew,  the 
enterprising  publisher  of  Manchester,  has  employed  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  to  paint  a  splendid  picture  of  The  Independents  asserting  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  The  artist  has  chosen  the 
moment  when  Philip  Nye  is  addressing  the  president — declaring  the  judgment  of 
the  Independent  brethren  for  universal  liberty  of  conscience,  to  the  manifest  alarm 
of  Henderson  and  the  other  Scotch  Commissioners,  and  to  the  evident  satisfaction 
of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Selden,  Cromwell,  &c.  The  greatest  care  has  been  used  to 
secure  portraits ;  the  figures  are  admirably  grouped :  the  Jerusalem  chamber  is 
fidthfully  depicted,  and  the  whole  scene  must  interest  every  beholder.  This  large 
biatorical  picture  was  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Roby  Schools,  during  the 
sittings  of  the  Union,  and  yielded  great  delight  to  every  spectator.  A  fine  and 
costly  engraving  is  about  to  be  made  from  it,  and  we  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  highly 
popular,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

3.  The  spirit  of  brotherly  forbearance  and  love^  was  another  pleasing  circumstance 
in  the  meeting.  Subjects  arose  on  which  there  was  not  entire  agreement,  and  some 
things  occurred  which,  in  a  meeting  differently  constituted,  might  have  produced 
collision.  But  there  was  a  spirit  of  moderation,  forbearance,  and  brotherly  kindness 
which  happily  secured  great  unanimity ;  and  the  proceedings  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  their  practical  importance  and  delightful  harmony. 


ORDINATIONS,  &c. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  23rd  and  24th  of  July,  a  public  recognition  of 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Jones  as  minister  of  the  Congregational  cliiirch,  Lammas-street,  Car- 
marthen, took  place  in  that  cbapeL  The  service  commenced  on  Wednesday  evening 
at  six  o'clock,  the  reading  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  E.  Jones,  Ffynnonbedr,  when  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Harris,  of  Mould,  Williams,  of  Bethlehem,  and  Davies,  of  Glandur, 
preached.  On  Tliur&day  evening,  at  half-past  six,  reading  and  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pierce,  of  Liverpool;  when  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Rees,  of  Manygroes,  and  Rees,  of 
Penmain,  preached.  At  ten,  reading  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  James,  of  Lany- 
bree ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Saron,  invoked  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  minister  and 
the  church.  The  Rev.  D.  Davies,  theological  tutor  of  the  Presbyterian  College  in 
this  town,  put  the  questions,  when  the  deacon  declared  and  expounded  the  election 
of  the  church,  and  Mr.  Jones  his  acceptance  of  the  office  assigned  by  that  call ; 
subsequently  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Jones,  of  Bridgend,  Davies,  tutor  of  Brecon  College, 
(in  English,)  and  Davies,  of  Cardigan,  preached.  At  three,  the  Rev.  Mr.  H.  W.  Jones 
(Baptist)  read  and  prayed ;  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Pierce,  of  Liverpool,  S.  Rol)erts,  of 
Lanbrymair,  and  Griffiths,  of  lloreb,  preached.  At  half-past  six.  reading  and  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Hughes  (Wesleyan,)  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Morgams,  of  Sanima,  Roberts 
and  Hughes,  of  Dowlais,  preached.  The  ministers  in  an  emphatic  manner  testified 
ibear  esteem  for,  and  confidence  in,  the  ministerial  capacity  of  Mr.  Jones. 

Tbe  Rev.  J.  Jones,  late  of  Capel  Helyg,  Camanronshire,  where  he  performed  his 
ministerial  duties  during  a  period  of  thirteen  years  with  great  faithfulness  and 
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usefulness,  at  the  cordial  and  unanimous  invitation  of  the  Independent  church  at 
Bannouth,  Merionethshire,  removed  thither  last  May :  and  on  the  17th  of  Aofiet 
he  was  publicly  recognised,  when  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scripture  was  read,  ud 
prayer  oflfered  publicly  by  Mr.  T.  Davies,  of  Dolgelley ;  the  Rev.  Edw.  Daviw,  of 
Penstreet,  after  describing  the  character  of  a  Christian  church,  asked  the  bsqiI 
questions,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Evans,  of  Maentwrog  (late  Barmouth,)  offered  up  a  spe- 
cial prayer  for  the  church  and  its  new  pastor ;  the  Rev.  H.  Lloyd,  of  Towrn,  gare  a 
most  impressive  charge  to  the  minister,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Jones,  of  Dolgelley,  addressed 
the  church  and  congregation.  Sermons  were  preached  in  the  evening  by  the  Ren. 
J.  Thomas,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  E.  Griffiths,  of  Llanegryn.  Mr.  Jones's  prospects  of 
usefulness  would  be  encouraging,  were  it  not  for  the  debt  on  the  ehapel ;  £200  of 
the  £327  remaining,  must  be  paid  up  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

On  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  July,  Mr.  James  Spencer,  M.A.,  of  the  UniversitT  of 
Aberdeen,  and  of  Highbury  College,  London,  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the  pastoial 
charge  of  the  Congregational  church  assembling  in  George>street  Chapel,  OsionL 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Tyso,  Baptist  minister,  Wallingford,  conmienced  the  services  viih 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer;  the  Rev.  George  Legge,  LL.D.,  of  Leicester, 
delivered  a  powerful  discourse  on  the  principles  of  Nonconformity,  from  Exodai 
xii.  26.  The  Rev.  W.  Woolley,  of  Pangbourne,  Berks,  asked  the  usual  questions,  aad 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Legge,  B.A.,  of  Reading,  offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  after  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henderson,  of  Highbury  College,  gave  a  faithful  charge  to  the  aewlf. 
ordained  pastor,  from  1  Tim.  iii.  13 ;  and  the  Rev.  S.  Lepine,  of  Abingdon,  ooi- 
eluded  with  prayer.  In  the  evening  the  Rev.  John  Morisou,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Chel- 
sea, delivered  an  eloquent  address  to  the  people  from  Coloss.  iv.  10. 

On  Wednesday,  August  20,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Ball  was  ordained,  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church,  Cadenham,  Hampshire.  The  Rev.  Thos.  Adkins  delirered 
the  introductory  discourse,  and  proposed  the  usual  questions ;  the  Rev.  T.  P.  BuD,  of 
Newport  Pagnell,  offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  the  Rev.  John  Reynolds,  of  Ronisey. 
gave  a  charge  to  the  minister,  founded  on  1  Tim.  iv.  16.  In  the  evening  of  tfce 
same  day  the  Rev.  John  Frost,  of  Cotton  End,  preached  to  the  people  from  the  words 
of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel,  when  he  said  in  reference  to  Joshua,  *'  EocoDrage 
him."  Cadenham  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  stations  of  the  Home  MissioiiarT 
Society,  and  situated  on  the  borders  of  Fonert,  affords  every  possible  opportonitT  fcr 
the  exercise  of  Christian  devotedness  and  untiring  zeal. 


TO   OUR   SUBSCRIBERS. 


As  doubtless  it  will  be  observed  by  our  readers,  (page  837)  that  the  Editor  of  this 
magazine  has  publicly  announced  his  intention  to  retire  from  his  periodical  litcnry 
labours  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  so  it  is  due  to  them  to  announce  that  thii 
work  will  be  continued,  under  a  slight  modification,  by  gentlemen  whose  swad 
scholarship,  practical  literary  skill,  and  abundant  resources,  cannot  fail  to  make  this 
journal  in  every  respect,  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  a  representative  of  the  opinioM  aad 
feelings  of  the  Congregational  churches.  The  number  for  Decemlwr  will  xot  u  a 
DOUBLK  ONE  as  aforctimc,  but  will  contain  the  usual  Index,  Title-page,  &c.,togrihff 
with  the  Editor's  valedictory  address,  and  the  prosjuictus  of  the  New  Series,  wteA 
it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  have  a  circulation  far  exceeding  that  potae«ed  hj  ^ 
present  )o\unia\. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ALLIANCE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

That  which  alarms  the  pope  should,  unquefltionahly,  interest  eTery 
Protestftnt.  In  the  celebrated  "Encychcal  Letter  of  Gregory  XVI.,** 
iBsaed  May  16th,  1844,  (and  for  a  translation  of  which,  with  the 
origiDal  texts,  the  English  public  are  indebted  to  Sir  Culling  Eardley 
Smith,  Bart.,)  there  occurs  the  following  paragraph,  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history,  needs  to  be  elucidated,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  history 
only,  but  as  bespeaking  the  sympathies  and  prayers  of  British  Pro- 
testants on  behalf  of  this  new  enterprise  of  their  American  brethren : — 

**  From  intelligence  and  documents  lately  received,  we  have  ascertained 
that  several  persons  of  dififerent  sects  met  last  year  at  New  York,  in 
America,  and  on  the  12th  of  June,  1843,  formed  anew  society  entitled 
*  The  Christian  Alliance,*  to  be  increased  by  new  members  from  every 
nation,  or  by  auxiliary  societies,  whose  common  design  shall  be  to  in- 
troduce religious  liberty,  or  rather  an  insane  desire  of  indifference  in 
religion,  among  Romans  and  other  Italians.**  After  reciting  some  of  the 
sentiments  and  proposals  embodied  in  the  following  documents,  ''his 
holiness**  proceeds  to  say — *'  As  soon  as  this  news  reached  us,  we  could 
not  but  be  deeply  pained  at  the  consideration  of  the  danger  with  which 
we  learned  that  the  sectaries  menaced  the  security  of  our  holy  religion, 
not  merely  in  places  remote  from  this  city,  but  even  at  the  very  centre 
of  Catholic  unity.*' 

The  curiosity  of  our  readers  will  be  naturally  excited  to  know  more 
of  an  association  wliich  has  called  forth  this  pontifical  advertisement  of 
its  existence  and  proceedings. 

Amongst  the  list  of  its  officers  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Beecher,  Cox,  Miller,  Hawes,  Skinner,  Bacon,  Dickinson,  Brecken- 
lidge,  and  Adams,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Kirk,  Cheever,  Holmes,  and 
others,  who  are  well  known  to  the  British  churches. 
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The  Corresponding  Secretaries,   Rev.  Leonard   Bacon,   D.D.,  Ecr. 
Edwin  Holt,  and  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Cheever,  have  published  the  following 

ADDRESS. 

For  nearly  twenty-five  centuries,  the  destinies  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  world  have  been  involved  with  those  of  the  Italian  peninsoJa.    Tbt 
empire  which  arose  out  of  the  victories  of  the  Roman   republic,  which 
attained  its  height  of  grandeur  under  the  Roman  emperors,  which  de- 
cayed with  the  decay  of  ancient  civilisation,  and  which  fell  under  the 
successive  assaults  of  barbarian  hordes,  emerging  from  northern  Europe 
and   from  central  Asia,  did  not  perish  when  it  fell.     Unlike  those 
ephemeral  empires  which  suddenly  appear  in  history,  and  pass  away  as 
suddenly,  the  Roman  empire,  with  its  centuries  of  growth  and  centuries 
of  slow  decay,  had  taken  too  deep  a  hold  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  to  be  swept  away  by  any  external  overthrow.     The  spirit  of  de- 
parted empire  lingered  around  "  the  eternal  city,"  and  soon  embodied 
itself  in  other  forms.     Though  the  eagles  of  conquest  and  of  dominion 
had  taken  their  flight  from  the  Capitol  and  from  the  Palatine  mount, 
Rome  was  still  the  world's  metropoUs ;  and  from  her  seven  hills  there 
went  forth  over  the  nations  of  barbarian  conquerors,  an  influence  thit 
tempered  their  ferocity,  checked  the  power  of  secular  tyrants,  main- 
tained the  ascendency  of  one  learned  language,  and  constrained  all 
Europe,  divided  into  so  many  nations  and  languages,  to  acknowledge 
a  common  authority  and  to  look  to  a  common  centre.     The  bishops  of 
Rome  appropriated  to  themselves  the  vacant  sovereignty  of  the  worid, 
and  the  pretended  successors  of  St.  Peter  became  the  actual  succes- 
sors of  Caesar !     Under  the  operation  of  the  dominion  which  Rome 
thus  established,   placing  the  foot  of  her  pontiffs  on   the  necks  of 
kings,  and  compelling  them  to  execute  with  their  secular  power  the  de- 
crees of  her  spiritual  despotism,  Christianity — the  Christianity  of  the 
church  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Bible,  was  robbed  of  that 
free  spirit  which  it  had  in  the  beginning — the  spirit  which,  recognising, 
in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  the  doctrine  of  every  man's  ii^dividual 
and  direct  responsibility  to  God,  asserts  the  corresponding  right  of  indi- 
vidual judgment  and  action,  and  proclaims  to  all  who  would  stand  between 
God  and   the  conscience,  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
hearken  to  you  more  than  to  God,  judge  ye."     Rome  reigned  over  the 
domain  of  conscience,  and  princes  were  the  executioners  of  her  decrees; 
and  when  at  length  the  nations  of  the  earth  revolted  against  Rome,  and 
the  empire  of  her  pontiffs  was  rent  by  the  Protestant  Reformation,  even 
then  that  inalienable  birth-right  of  the  soul,  freedom  of  faith  and  war- 
ship, was  but  faintly  asserted  in  Protestant  countries,  and  governments 
claimed  that  command  over  the  intercourse  between  the  soul  and  its 
Maker,  which  had    been  exerciBed  by  Rome.     It  was  only  in  a  new 
world,  over  which  the  colossal  shadow  of  Roman  dominion  ncTer  fd^ 
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hat  the  great  idea  of  the  complete  exclusion  of  government  from  all 
orisdiction  over  religious  faith  could  be  realised.  This  idea,  completely 
eveloped  in  all  its  applications,  and  every  where  established  as  a  su- 
reme  and  irreversible  law  of  society,  is  destined  to  give  to  Christianity 
he  opportunity  of  reasserting  its  primitive  simplicity  and  purity,  and 
he  primitive  freedom  and  loftiness  of  its  spirit. 

At  the  present  day,  the  destinies  of  a  large  part  of  the  human  race 
xe  dependent  on  the  condition  of  Italy.  The  empire  which  the  Roman 
lontiff  holds  in  the  world  of  thought  and  faith,  is  in  the  most  intimate 
illiance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  systems  of  secular  misgovem- 
aent.  An  intellectual  and  moral  revolution  in  Italy,  emancipating 
he  minds  of  the  masses  there,  and  establishing  the  great  principle  of 
^ligious  freedom  in  the  conviction  of  the  people,  would  speedily  be 
elt  wherever  the  see  of  Rome  has  influence.  Let  it  become  self-evident 
o  the  people  of  Italy,  as  it  is  to  the  people  of  America,  that  the  State 
las  nothing  to  do  with  the  intercourse  between  man  and  God  ;  and  that 
rvery  man  has  a  right  to  determine  for  himself,  under  his  responsibility 
o  €k>d,  what  teacher  he  will  accept  to  enlighten  and  to  guide  his  soul, 
ind  with  whom  he  will  associate  himself  for  worship  and  religious  com- 
Qonion  ;  and  ere  long  that  great  idea  ascendent  in  the  common  mind, 
lie  idea  of  religious  freedom,  will  work  out  for  itself,  by  one  process  or 
mother,  under  a  merciful  Providence,  its  practical  developement.  The 
>revalence  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty  among  the  Italians  would 
(bange  all  things  in  Italy.  Even  within  "the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter," 
t  would  kindle  the  light  of  true  and  spiritual  worship  amid  the  monu- 
nents  and  mummeries  of  superstition ;  it  would  arrest  the  progress 
if  desolation,  by  removing  the  most  effectual  of  the  causes  that  have 
laralysed  the  nerves  of  industry,  and  have  spread  blighting  and  decay 
>ver  the  face  of  nature  itself ;  and  by  awakening  in  the  common  mind 
;he  consciousness  of  a  spiritual  emancipation,  it  would  impart  a  new 
impulse  to  every  department  of  thought  and  enterprise.  The  bishop  of 
Etome,  instead  of  being  dishonoured  as  the  head  of  the  worst-governed 
itate  in  Christendom,  would  become  simply  the  chief  dignitary  of  a 
preat  religious  communion.  That  change  would  be  felt  throughout 
lie  world. 

The  common  mind  of  Italy,  it  is  believed,  is  gradually  tending 
towards  such  a  change.  The  abortive  attempts  at  political  revolution, 
irhich  have  occurred  vrithin  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  which  have 
)een  put  down  immediately  by  Austrian  bayonets,  have  taught  Italian 
patriotism  one  valuable  lesson.  The  patriotic  minds  of  that  glorious 
land,  whether  in  exile  or  on  their  native  soil,  [are  understood  to  have 
ibandoned  the  hope  of  liberating  their  country  by  insurrection  and  the 
sword.  They  see  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  new  Italy,  otherwise 
than  by  an  intellectual  and  moral  revolution  that  shall  make  the  people 
Qew.    They  see  that  nothing  desirabk  can  be  accom^Usk^d^Sx^V^^jv^ 
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the  diffusion  of  new,  quickening,  and  elevating  ideas  among  the  muan 
of  their  countrymen.     They  see  that  Italy  will  have   all  necesMiy 
freedom  whenever  the  common  people,  the  gay,  ud thinking  petsantiyof 
her  villages,  and  the  mechanics  and  shopkeepers  of  her  towns,  begin  to 
become  inquiring,  thoughtful  men :  men  accustomed  to  believe  and  ad, 
not  implicitly  according  to  the  dictation  of  others^  but  intelligently 
according  to  their  own  convictions.     Many  of  them  having  been  made 
acquainted,  by  years  of  exile,  with  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  hap- 
piness  of  nations  truly   free,  have  become  convinced  that  the  great 
charter  of  such  happiness  is  the  Bible,  and  that  the  ideas  which  are  to 
workout  the  true  emancipation  of  their  country,  can  never  be  awakened 
in  the  masses,  but  in  connexion  with  the  teachings  of  that  book,    ^itk 
such  views,  movements  are  already  organised  by  Italians  themselvei 
to  diffuse  among  their  countrymen  such  knowledge  as  will  tend  to  that 
intellectual  and  moral  renovation  without  which  all  political  cbangci 
will  be  of  little  value. 

The  Christian  AUiance,  for  the  promotion  of  religious  fieedom,  hai 
originated  in  the  attention  which  gentlemen  of  various  Christian  deno- 
minations, in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  have  recently  giren 
to  the  present  condition  of  Italy,  and  the  relations  between  that  conn- 
try  and  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  throughout  the  world.     A  door 
is  open  for  the  access  of  truth  to  the  minds  of  the  Italian  people*    Not- 
withstanding the  most  rigid  censorship  over  the  press  and  the  importa- 
tion of  books  ;  notwithstanding  every  regulation  which  the  genius  d 
despotism  can  devise  to  shut  out  knowledge  and  to  suppress  inquiry ; 
notwithstanding  the  terrors  of  Austrian  artillery  and  the  inconveniences 
of  a  police  swanning  in  every  quarter  ;  it  is  ascertained  that  to  some 
extent  papers,  tracts,  books,  the  Bible  itself,  can  be  introduced  into 
Italy,  and  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  hardly  fail  to 
read  and  to  profit  by  the  reading.     At  the  same  time  an  ample  field  of 
effort  is  presented  among  the  Italians  out  of  Italy,  between  whom  and 
their  countrymen  at  home  there  is,  and,  notwithstanding  every  posaibk 
regulation,  there  must  continue  to  be,  a  constant  intercourse.     Even 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Italians  in  foreign  countries  shows  that 
they  are  Uberally  disposed  and  ready  to  receive  new  ideas.     From  the 
Ionian    Islands,    from   France,  from   Great  Britain,  and  from    other 
countries,  Italians  are  continually  returning  to  Italy;  and   if,  in  the 
lands  in  which  they  sojourn  for  a  season,  their  minds  receive  a  quicken- 
ing impulse,  and  they  learn  that  ''  the  Bible  without   a  clasp"  is  the 
palladium  of  true  liberty,  they  cannot  but  communicate  to  their  coun- 
trymen around  them  something  of  the  same  impulse. 

With  reference  to  the  field  thus  opened  among  the  Italians,  both  in 
and  out  of  Italy,  the  **  Philo-Italian  Society"  was  founded  a  few  months 
ago,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  correspondence  of  that  Society, 
and  the  consultations  which  it  has  held  with  friends  of  the  cause  ia 
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other  parts  of  the  country,  have  resulted  in  some  modification  and 
enlargement  of  the  plan  ;  and  thus  has  arisen  the  organisation  which 
now  presents  itself  to  the  Christian  puhhc.  Our  great  object  is  the 
promotion  of  religious  freedom ;  but  still,  as  before,  we  propose  to 
labour  for  that  object,  particularly  and  chiefly,  by  the  difiusion  of 
naefol  and  religious  knowledge  among  the  Italians.  It  is  upon  Italy, 
with  all  its  ancient  and  enduring  influence  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
world,  it  is  upon  the  metropohs  of  that  great  spiritual  despotism  which 
has  for  ages  overshadowed  the  nations,  that  our  eyes  are  fixed.  Our 
prayer  shall  be,  and  our  hope,  that  the  great  Babylon  may  fall ;  and 
that  the  banner  of  primitive  Christian  truth  and  freedom  may  float 
over  the  Vatican  itself. 

In  pursuing  this  object,  we  do  not  expect  to  intrude  upon  the  appro- 
priate operations  of  any  existing  benevolent  institution.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  labour  will  be  chiefly  that  of  inquirers  and  pioneers,  seeking 
to  bring  into  action,  in  the  particular  field  of  our  efibrts,  the  various 
systems  of  benevolent  enterprise  which  we  find  already  organised.  If 
we  find  it  in  our  power  to  arrange  in  Italy,  or  among  the  Italians  else- 
where, an  agency  for  the  distribution  of  bibles,  we  shall  call  on  the 
Bible  Society  to  do  that  work.  If  we  find  openings  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  pamphlets  and  books  in  the  Italian  language  as  can  be 
consistently  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  or  by  any  of  the 
pubhshing  boards  of  the  several  religious  communities  with  which  we 
are  connected,  we  shall  not  fail  to  devolve  that  work  upon  those  to 
whom  it  properly  belongs.  If  we  find  opportunity  for  the  employment 
of  a  living  ministry,  in  the  way  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  Italian 
language,  there  are  institutions  already  in  existence,  on  whose  aid  we 
■hall  rely,  to  send  forth  and  sustain  that  living  ministry.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  much  to  be  done,  in  our  field  and  for  our  object, 
which  cannot  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  any  existing  institution 
other  than  our  own.  Inquiries  are  to  be  prosecuted  ;  facts  are  to  be 
collected,  collated,  and  given  to  the  world ;  agencies  and  correspond- 
encies are  to  be  established ;  tracts  and  books  are  to  be  prepared  and 
issued  in  Italian,  and  perhaps  in  other  languages,  setting  forth  in  a 
dear  light,  for  popular  apprehension,  the  great  argument  for  religious 
freedom.  In  these  particular  efibrts  we  must  be  aided  by  contributions 
to  our  treasury.  And  in  reference  to  such  efibrts  as  these,  we  ask  for 
the  co-operation  of  all  whose  judgment  shall  approve  our  undertaking 
MB  important,  and  as  likely  to  be  conducted  in  a  right  spirit,  and  with 
a  suitable  measure  of  sound  discretion. 

With  questions  properly  political,  our  association  has  nothing  to  do. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  persuade  the  people  of  Italy  that  their  govern- 
ments need  reformation  ;  that  a  repubhc  is  happier  than  a  monarchy  ; 
or  that  an  elective  magistracy  is  better  than  a  hereditary  aristocracy. 
Whatever  may  be  our  judgment  as  individuals,  whatever  our  s^m- 
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pathies  as  American  citizens,  we  are  not  political  propagandists.  We 
only  assert  the  sacred  right,  the  religions  duty  of  eTery  man  to  read 
the  Scriptures  for  himself,  and  to  worship  Gk>d,  not  in  blind  snbmii- 
sion  to  priests  or  potentates,  but  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  facoltiei, 
and  according  to  his  own  convictions. 

To  us,  it  is  an  interesting  feature  of  this  enterprise,  that  it  hai 
brought  together,  in  free  and  friendly  consultation,  and  in  hearty  co- 
operation. Christians  of  various  ecclesiastical  connexions.  We  hope 
that  our  Christian  Alliance  will  be  another  raUying  point  for  tint 
large  and  catholic  feeUng  which  dwells  ever  in  hearts  that  lore  the 
Saviour.  And  while  we  invite  our  fellow-disciples,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  unite  with  us,  either  singly,  or  in  aoxiliary  orgsniiMtfinM, 
and  thus  to  aid  us  with  their  contributions  and  their  personal  influ- 
ence ;  we  would  yet  more  earnestly  solicit  their  continual  prayers  kt 
us,  and  for  **  them  that  are  at  Rome  also,**  making  request,  if  by  ant 
means  our  enterprise  may  be  prospered  by  the  will  of  God,  '*  that  ve 
may  impart  to  them  some  spiritual  gift  ;**  and  that  thus  the  Gospel  in 
which  we  rejoice,  and  which,  as  disciples  of  Christ,  and  memberB  of 
his  universal  church,  we  hold  forth  to  the  world,  "  may  haTe  fruit 
among  them  also,  even  as  among  other  Gren tiles." 

Leonard  Bacon,         1 

Edwin  Holt,  kC^^iV 

Gborqb  B.  Chbevbr,  J 

The  second  article  of  "  The  Constitution'*  states,  *'  That  the  objects 
of  the  Society  shall  be  to  promote  religious  freedom,  and  to  d^Kue 
useful  and  religious  knowledge  among  the  natives  of  Italy,  and  other 
papal  countries  ;*'  and  the  council  solicit  the  pecuniary  assistaDce  of 
the  Christian  public  in  the  following  terms  : — 

The  contributions  of  our  friends  are  solicited  in  aid  of  the  foUowiog 
specific  efforts,  which  will  be  immediately  attempted. 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  send  to  London,  Paris,  Lyons,  Switzeriiod, 
Marseilles,  Corsica,  Malta,  Corfu,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Alexan- 
dria, Algiers,  Barcelona,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  resorted  to  by 
large  bodies  of  Italians,  a  judicious  agent  to  establish  a  correspondenoe 
and  depositories  for  the  sale  of  bibles,  and  other  books,  and  to  effect 
other  arrangements  for  the  religious  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
that  interesting  people. 

2.  It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  similar  arrangements  may  be 
effected  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  Rio  Janeiro,  the  Golf  of 
Mexico,  &c.,  where  several  thousands  of  Italians  are  to  be  foond, 
destitute  of  all  moral  and  religious  information. 

3.  Funds  are  needed  immediately  for  the  preparation  and  paUiea- 
tion  of  tracts  aiid.  \\ooVl%  \t\  the  Italian  language ;  the  History  of  the 
Beformatioii  V>^  '^ctX^  \y  k\iNi\^^  ^wsJl^  \ifc  V.T%5:^sdajted  into  Italian 
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without  delay.  The  materials  in  M'Crie's  MemorialB  of  the  Reforma- 
tion  in  Italy*  may  be  put  into  an  Italian  dress,  and  published  with 
great  effect.  The  men  are  in  this  country,  native  Italians,  men  of 
taste,  scholarship,  patriotism,  and  enlightened  piety,  who  may  be 
employed  on  these  and  similar  works. 

4.  The  means  are  also  wanting  to  bring  before  the  American  pubUe 
the  true  state  and  condition  of  the  various  popish  countries,  and  the 
character  of  popery  as  a  system.  A  series  of  pubUcations  exhibiting 
the  full  developement  of  the  Christianity  of  tradition,  will  be  the  true 
••  Tracts  for  the  Times." 

These  facts  unite  with  many  others  to  prove  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  efforts  of  all  evangelical  Protestants  should  be  directed  to 
Catholic  Europe  and  America,  and  their  fervent  prayers  be  offered  to 
€k>d,  that  He  would  enlighten,  and  sustain,  and  defend  those  extraor- 
dinary men,  who  have  in  various  places  been  raised  up  to  achieve  a 
second  Reformation.  Nor  are  we  without  hope  that  the  proposed 
^'  Evangelical  Mliance**  will  be  able  most  powerfully  to  second  these 
efforts  of  our  American  brethren. 


FURTHER  SUGGESTIONS  RESPECTING  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

TO  THB  BDITOR  OF  THB  CONORBQATIONAL  MAQAZINB. 

Sir, — Your  kind  insertion  of  my  former  letter  encourages  me  to 
proceed.  And — having,  I  trust,  cleared  the  way,  by  laying  down  some 
general  principles  which  cannot  be  gainsaid — I  would  now,  as  a 
Churchman,  entreat  the  attention  of  my  Dissenting  brethren  to  some 
points,  the  due  consideration  of  which  will,  I  think,  tend  to  remove 
some  of  the  obstacles  to  Christian  union  and  practical  co-operation, 
between  them  and  us. 

First,  then,  I  would  request  my  Dissenting  brethren  to  consider 
(mr  position,  that  they  may  not  expect  too  much  from  us.  fFe  are,  in 
various  respects,  not  so  free  to  move  as  they  are.  Our  position,  as 
Churchmen,  is  a  fixed  position,  which  we  feel  that  we  cannot  change 
without  renouncing  it  altogether. 

This  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  the  connexion  between  Church 
and  State.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  that  connexion 
here, — it  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place.  Our  present  concern  is 
with  things  as  they  are  ;  and  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  those  who 
conscientiously  advocate  that  connexion,  and  hold  the  principle  of  an 
Establishment.  So  long  as  they  do  this,  they  must  keep  in  remem- 
brance that  the  church  to  which  they  belong  has  pledged  itself  to  the 
state  to  teach  certain  doctrines,  which  are  defined  in  our  Articles,  and 
set  forth  more  at  large  in  our  HomiUes — to  maintain  a  certain  form  of 
discipline  or  church  government — and  to  use  certain  formularies  v\ 
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public  worship,  which  are  coatained  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Here  is,  then,  a  compact  between  two  partief*,  which  is  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  solemn  sub- 
scriptions and  vows  on  the  other.  And  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  a 
compact  (from  its  very  nature)  cannot  be  altered,  in  any  of  its  tenni» 
without  the  full  consent  of  both  parties.  The  position  of  the  Church 
of  England,  therefore,  remains  unchanged  ;  the  clergy  have  no  power 
to  alter  it,  so  long  as  those  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  have  reference  to 
it,  remain  in  force. 

This  filled  position  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages, — like 
all  things  in  human  circumstances.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  is, 
the  stability  of  the  doctrine  of  our  church.  Old  Thomas  Rogers,* — 
the  first,  I  believe,  and  the  best  expounder  of  our  Articles — says  well : 

*'  The  purpose  of  our  church  is  best  known  by  the  doctrine  which  she  doth  pi»- 
fess ;  the  doctrine  of  the  XXXIX  Articles  established  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  the 
Articles  by  the  words  whereby  they  tire  expressed;  and  other  purpose  than  tbe  paUk 
doctrine  doth  minister,  and  other  doctrine  than  in  the  said  articles  is  contaioei 
our  church  neither  hath,  nor  holdeth  ;  and  other  sense  they  cannot  yields  than  their 
words  do  impart.  The  words  be  the  same,  and  none  other,  than  earst  and  fint 
they  were.  And,  therefore,  the  sense  the  same,  the  Articles  the  same ;  the  doctnne 
the  same  ;  and  the  purpose  and  intention  of  our  church  still  one  and  the  same. 

"  If.  then,  the  purpose  be  known  by  her  doctrine  and  Articles,  and  the  true  se»se 
by  their  very  words f  needs  must  the  purpose  of  our  church  be  the  same  ;  because  her 
doctrine  and  Articles,  for  number,  words,  syllables,  and  letters,  and  ererj  way,  be  the 
very  same." 

And  elsewhere  the  same  author  says,  on  this  subject : 

"  And  being  the  same,  the  whole  world  is  to  know  that  the  Church  of  England  it 
not  in  religion  changed,  or  variable  like  the  moon ;  nor  affectetb  novelties,  or  new 
lessons  ;  but  holdeth  stedfastly  and  considerably  that  truth,  which  by  the  martyn, 
and  other  ministers  in  this  last  age  of  the  world,  hath  been  restored  unto  this 
kingdom ;  and  is  grounded  upon  God's  written  wordy  the  onfy  foundation  qfourfaitkJ* 

Nor  should  I  omit  what  follows  hereupon,  as  it  refers  to  the  spuit- 
ual  unity  of  all  the  Reformed  churches :  a  point  which  this  author, 
throughout  his  book,  labours  to  make  evident  (it  being  part  of  his 
design  to  prove  that  our  Articles  are  <*  agreeable  to  the  extant  eonfe*- 
sioruofall  the  neighbour  churches  Christianly  reformed^'')  and  which  k 
is  well  to  keep  in  remembrance  in  all  our  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  Union. 

*<  And  being  the  same,  all  men  again  may  see  that  we  are  still  at  onitte,  botli 
among  ourselves  at  home,  and  with  the  neighbour  churches  abroad  in  eUl  matters  ^ 
chief  est  importance^  and  fundamental  points  of  reUgioUy  though  our  adversaries,  the 
Papists,  would  faine  beate  the  contrary  into  the  common  people's  heads." 

*  He  appears,  from  the  dedication  of  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  the 
Articles,  dated  1607,  to  have  been  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Bancroft.  The  first  ed&> 
tion  had  been  published  twenty. two  years  before — that  is  to  say,  in  1585.  It  seeas 
to  have  gone  through  many  editions  afterwards,  and  to  have  been  a  staadHrd  woik. 
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It  appears  from  these  extracts,  that  the  stability  of  doctrine  in  our 
church,  was  an  object  which  our  Reformers  and  the  fathers  of  our 
church  had  much  at  heart ;  and  which  they  hoped  to  secure,  by  means 
of  that  compact  to  which  I  have  referred.  And,  though  neither  this, 
nor  any  other  plan  which  the  wit  of  man  could  devise,  could  prevent 
the  decline  of  religion,  or  the  unfaithfulness  of  ministers,  (of  which  the 
history  of  all  the  Reformed  churches  afifords  such  woeful  examples,) 
nevertheless  the  importance  of  a  fixed  standard  has  been,  I  conceive, 
abundantly  manifest ;  and  has  afforded  immense  advantages  to  faithful 
men,  whom  God,  from  time  to  time,  has  raised  up,  to  maintain  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  ;  not  only  within  the  pale  of  the  National 
Church,  but  also  without  it :  for  I  need  not  tell  you  how  often  our 
Articles  have  been  appealed  to  by  excellent  Nonconformists ;  nor  how 
commonly,  in  the  deeds  of  trust  of  Dissenting  chapels,  the  Doctrinal 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  referred  to  as  a  standard. 
"Whatever  may  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  errors  and  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  individuals,  and  be  the  number  of  the  faithful  or  unfaithful 
more  or  less,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  is  still  unchanged. 
Nor  can  it  be  altered,  without  entirely  unsettling  our  present  position, 
and  the  arrangement  of  a  new  compact  altogether. 

Such  unsettling  and  new  arrangement,  the  wise  and  faithful  por- 
tion of  the  clergy  would,  I  believe,  dread  above  all  things ;  and  with 
the  greatest  reason — because  they  are  anxious  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  doctrine — they  love  the  scriptural  truth  which  is  set  forth  in  our 
Thirty-nine  Articles :  and,  as  it  was  only  by  a  wonderful  concurrence 
of  circumstances — unparalleled  in  the  past  history  of  the  church  and 
of  the  world — that  such  full  and  ample  confessions  of  scriptural  truth 
were  drawn  up  by  the  Reformed  churches,  and  recognised  and  sanc- 
tioned by  legal  establishments  in  so  many  Protestant  states  and 
kingdoms ;  as  it  does  not  appear  that  there  has  ever  since  been  any 
period,  in  which  (were  the  compact  dissolved,  and  everything  to  be 
done  over  again)  either  the  ministers  of  our  church  would  have  drawn 
up,  or  our  statesmen  and  legislature  would  have  adopted  and  sanc- 
tioned, a  series  of  articles  containing  so  much  scriptural  and  evange- 
lical truth ;  and  as  there  is  no  present  prospect  or  hope  (humanly 
speaking)  that  any  new  arrangement  could  be  made,  in  which  we 
■bould  not  lose  infinitely  more  than  we  should  gain  ;  therefore,  for 
the  truth's  sake,  it  appears  to  be  our  bouuden  duty  to  maintain  our 
present  position,  with  its  fixed  standard  of  truth,  rather  than,  by 
attempting  or  advocating  any  change,  to  endanger  or  sacrifice  the 
scriptural  truth  which  we  love.  We  are  in  the  circumstances  of  an 
army,  which  has  taken  up  its  position,  and  is  assailed  by  powerful 
enemies.  The  position  may  not  be,  in  all  respects,  the  best  that  could 
have  been  chosen  :  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  is  not  the  question  ;  but 
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the  army  must  keep   it  now,  and  make  the  beat  of  it ;  or  give  it 
altogether,  and  be  totally  routed  at  once. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  fixed  poaitioD 
such)  has  this  disadvantage — that  it  leaves  us  not  at  liberty  to  ad 
ourselves  to  new  circumstances,  as  they  arise ;  or  to  move  so  far  i 
freely  in  the  direction  of  love  and  union,  as  some  might  wiah  ns 
do,  and  as  many  among  ourselves  might  be  quite  willing  to  do. 
are  compelled  to  say  to  our  brethren,  **  Come  as  near  and  close  to 
as  you  possibly  can  ;  and  we  shall  greatly  rejoice  in  the  approximaUG 
but  we  cannot  come  half-way  to  meet  you.  Our  position  is  filed  I 
what  we  consider,  Providential  circumstances,  which  we  dare  not  c 
regard.  Obedience  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  the  Captain 
our  salvation,  requires  us,  we  conceive,  to  maintain  it,  till  He  ab 
make  it  manifest,  by  unraistak  cable  indications,  that  the  time  is  co 
for  leaving  it." 

Now,  then,  let  our  Dissenting  brethren  consider  this  our  fii 
position,  and  give  us  credit  for  those  weighty  reasons  which  induce 
to  maintain  it.  And  let  them  remember,  too,  that,  in  many  respec 
in  which  toe  are  bound  by  our  peculiar  position,  they  are  entirely  tn 
and  nothing  prevents  them  from  adapting  themselves  to  changi 
times  and  circumstances.  They  are  much  more  free  to  move  in  t 
direction  of  love  and  union,  than  toe  are.  Their  hands  are  not  ti< 
their  feet  are  not  fettered,  by  a  compact  made  two  hundred  years  ^ 
Would  it  not  be  truly  Christian  in  them,  to  consider  the  advantages 
their  position,  as  giving  them  full  liberty  to  move  in  the  direction 
unity  and  love  ?  and  to  improve  their  advantages,  by  coming  as  n< 
to  their  brethren  as  they  can  ? 

I  ask  for  no  compromise  of  what  they  deem  scriptural  truth,  or 
any  conscientious  conviction.  But  I  may  ask  them,  for  love  a 
union's  sake,  to  re-consider  many  points.  To  inquire,  for  examp 
how  far  many  of  their  objections  against  the  Church  of  England  hi 
any  solid  foundation  in  fact  or  Scripture  ?  Whether  some  of  tha 
may  not  be  founded  on  mistake  or  prejudice?  Whether,  in  soi 
cases,  they  may  not  have  put  an  unfavourable  construction  up 
expressions  or  usages  which,  when  favourably  considered,  and  w: 
that  kindness  and  candour  which  should  find  place  among  brethn 
might  be  found  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  great  and  importi 
scriptural  truths  which  we  hold  in  common  ?  And  here  it  should 
remembered  that  sometimes  expressions  torn  out  of  their  caniext,  n 
seem  to  have  a  very  difierent  sense  from  that  which  they  will  be  foa 
to  bear,  when  duly  considered  in  the  connexion  in  which  they  stai 
The  word  of  God  has  a  perfection  and  self-consistency,  which  i 
Divine  ;  yet,  if  we  tear  texts  out  of  their  connexion,  and  do  not  d< 
consider  the  scope  and  meaning  of  whole  passages,  we  nought  make  < 
contradictions  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.     We  all  know,  howei 
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that  this  would  be  making  out  contradictions,  where  there  are  none  in 
reality.  But  if  Scripture  itself  must  be  read  and  studied  with  a  sober 
mind — avoiding  all  disposition  to  cavil — though  it  be  God's  own  word 
and  absolutely  perfect, — can  we  suppose  that  the  best  of  human  writings 
could  endure  the  severity  of  one  who  was  watching  to  find  fault,  and 
ready  to  make  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word  ?  Surely  a  due  consider- 
ation of  that  imperfection  which  cleaves  to  everything  human,  will 
lead  ns  to  make  many  candid  allowances,  and  to  exercise  that  charity 
which  ^'  thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the 
tmtb ;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endnreth  all  things."  And  does  not  that  charity  require,  that  we 
should  be  always  ready  to  put  the  most  favourable  construction  on  the 
statements  of  our  brethren ;  and  to  take  them  in  a  scriptural  sense,  if 
the  words  admit  of  it  ? 

Then  may  it  not  fairly  be  questioned.  Whether  some  objections  are 
not,  after  aU,  matters  of  tciste,  rather  than  of  principle  ?  Our  habits 
of  thinking,  feeling,  and  expressing  ourselves,  are  different ;  and  hence 
Bii^e  various  likings  and  dislikings,  which  we  may  be  disposed  too 
much  to  cherish  ;  but,  in  such  matters,  no  principle  is  involved.  We 
sboold,  therefore,  bear  and  forbear  with  one  another ;  and  not  lay  such 
■tress  upon  them,  as  if  conscience  were  concerned. 

But  even  where  conscience  is  indeed  concerned,  may  there  not  be  a 
postponement  of  some  questions  to  a  more  proper  season  ?  and  a 
subordination  of  the  less  to  the  greater  ? 

We  conscientiously  differ  as  to  the  principle  of  an  establishment. 
This  is,  I  beheve,  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  main  question  at  issue 
between  us ;  and  the  most  likely  to  occasion  division.  Can  we,  then, 
fairly  expect  either  party  to  give  it  up  altogether,  and  to  bury  the 
whole  question  in  final  obhvion  ?  I  am  not  disposed  to  ask  so  much, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  nor  to  yield  it,  on  the  other.  But  the  enemy  is  at 
the  gates.  The  saving  truths  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  are  at  stake : 
and  myriads  of  immortal  souls  are  passing  daily  into  eternity  unpre- 
pared. Under  these  circumstances,  may  there  not  be — without  any 
compromise  of  principle — without  any  violence  done  to  conscience — 
A  TROCB  PRocLAiMBD?  Let  uot  Christian  brethren  waste  their  time 
and  strength,  under  the  circumstances  of  present  peril,  in  debating  this 
qnestion :  but  let  us,  with  one  consent,  turn  our  arms  against  the 
common  foe.  Let  our  only  contest,  /or  the  present,  be  that  of 
brotherly  emulation  in  preaching  and  maintaining  our  common  faith : 
— who  can  preach  most  plainly,  most  earnestly,  most  scripturally  and 
powerfully,  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  awaken- 
ing and  conversion  of  perishing  sinners,  to  the  edification  and  comfort 
of  inquiring  and  anxious  souls  ?  Who  can  most  manfully  and  scrip- 
turally oppose  and  refute  infidehty  and  Popery  ?  When  we  consider 
tfaia  Taat  metropolia,  with  its  million  of  Sabbath-bieak«t%  \  «sA  nX:^^ 
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teeming  population  of  our  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  heathen 
ignorance  of  large  portions  of  our  mining  and  agricultural  population, 
— have  we,  or  ought  we  to  have,  time,  strength,  or  money  to  waste  ia 
mutual  strife  ?  Should  we  not  first  endeavour,  by  united  efforts,  if  bf 
the  help  and  blessing  of  the  Lord  we  may,  to  overtake,  in  soiBe 
measure,  the  wants  of  the  ignorant,  careless,  depraved  multitodei 
around  us,  who  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge  ? 

No  doubt  the  enemies  of  God  and  godliness  would  delight  to  see  m 
employed  in  biting  and  devouring  one  another.  The  policy  of  tlie 
Church  of  Rome  has  been.  Divide  and  conquer.  The  utmost  atit  of 
the  Jesuits  was  exerted,  from  the  foundation  of  that  order,  to  blow  tlie 
coals  of  strife  among  the  Protestants, — to  make  and  perpetaate 
divisions.*  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  at  work  among  the  Poiitani 
to  magnify  their  objections  against  the  Church  of  England,  till  every 
mote  appeared  a  beam,— every  imperfection  a  deadly  and  intokrabk 
error.  On  the  other,  they  were  at  work  in  the  Church  of  Engtand,  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  ritual  observances  to  the  utmost,  and  to 
Romanise  it  as  far  as  possible  :  and  all  this,  to  widen  the  breach,  and 
to  plunge  us  into  worse  than  useless  conflict  with  each  other !  Wat  it 
not  mainly  by  the  disputes  and  divisiona  of  Protestants,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation  was  stopped  ? 

We  may  expect  that  this  truly  diabolical  craft  will  be  again  em- 
ployed against  us.  It  can  only  he  defeated  by  a  holy  determinatim  to 
exercise  mutual  love  ;  by  solemnly  pledging  ourselves  to  the  Lord,  and 
to  each  other,  that,  come  what  may,  as  we  are  brethren,  we  are  ^^ 
solved,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  act  as  brethren,  both  as  to  those  thiogi 
in  which  we  are  agreed,  and  as  to  those  in  which  we  yet  differ!  At  to 
the  latter,  we  will  differ  as  brethren,  and  bear  with  one  another  in  Jote, 
that  we  may  cordially  unite  and  act  together  in  maintaining  thefwuur. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  write  in  more  haste  than  I  could  have 
wished.     Excuse  this,  and  beheve  me,  yours,  &c. 

A.  S.  Thslwall. 

Cumming-Street,  Pentonville,  Nov.  17,  1845. 


THE  REV.  J.  JORDAN  ON  CHRISTIAN   UNION. 

[Thk  excellent  vicar  of  Enstone,  Oxfordshire,  has  requested  us  to 
insert  the  following  letter  which  he  has  addressed  to  his  brother  cler- 
gyman, the  Rev.  A.  S.  Thelwall,  in  reference  to  bis  *'  Suggestioni 
respecting  Christian  Union,'*  which  appeared  in  our  last  number, 
(p.  810  :)  we  cordially  comply  with  his  request,  and  commend  it,  with 
Mr.  Thfilwall's  secofid  paper,  and  Major  Biddle's  friendly  rejoinder,  to 
the  candid  and  prayerful  consideration  of  our  readers. — Ed.] 

*  See  a  sexiet  ol  ^en  ^^^  u\}vs;^<e&\sL\}&!t  "  Churchman's  Review,"  from  Mtadk  ts 
ScptcmbsT,  l%4b,  w\ac\i  o>i\g[A\ft\i^t%-^w«6afiix^>aiv\K\Ka*fc 
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TO  THB  RBV.  A.  8.  THBLWALL. 

My  obar  Sir, — It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  and  sincere  Christian 
•atisfaction,  that  I  have  seen  you  acting  out  the  principles  of  unity 
and  fraternal  intercourse  amongst  all  the  true  disciples  of  the  Lord, 
which  80  deeply  interested  and  engaged  us  at  Liverpool,  in  the  letter 
you  have  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Congregational  Magazine. 
From  my  first  perusal  of  it  I  felt  an  inclination  to  follow  up  so  good  aa 
effort,  hy  a  few  remarks  which  I  thought  might  well  succeed  those  you 
have  made  ;  hut  having  delayed  awhile  to  accomplish  what  I  designed, 
I  have  felt  myself  more  than  ever  constrained  to  do  so  by  some  strange 
revelations  that  have  since  come  before  the  Christian  public. 

It  appears  that  in  a  periodical,  entitled  ''  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Review,*'  originating  in  and  proceeding  from  the  two  great  Protestant 
Universities  of  England,  professing  moreover  to  write  in  defence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  Roman  Catholic  student  has  been  permitted  to 
contribute   more  than  one  article,  of  which  the  Patriot  boasts,  as 
*'  admirable  defences  of  the  Jesuits,''  which  *'  appear  in  a  Protestant 
periodical  and  come  out  under  Protestant   sanction,  as  a  Protestant 
vindication  of  the  great  order  founded  by  St.  Ignatius."     But  for  this 
untimely  vaunt,  a  combination  or  conspiracy  as  unseemly  as  that  of  pro- 
fessed Protestantism,  employing  disguised  Romanism  to  assist  in  under- 
mining the  scriptural  purity  of  the  Church  of  England,  might  not  have 
been  discovered.    No  sooner,  however,  is  the  unrighteous  union  de- 
tected and  exposed,  than  both  parties  secede  from  their  assumed  posi- 
tions, and  each  endeavours  to  reflect  upon  the  other  for  having  drawn 
him  into  such  an  alliance.     The  Roman  Catholic  contributor  assures 
the  public  that  he  was  sought  out,  and  his  aid  invited  by  the  Protestant 
editor,  while  the  latter  replies  that  he  never  solicited  from  the  former 
any  article  for  his  review.     Where  the  truth  lies   between  two   such 
contradictory  statements  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  nor  have  I  anything 
further  to  observe  respecting  the  matter,  than  to  contrast  this  episode 
in  the   Tractarian  movement^   with  the  very   different    conduct  and 
example  you  have  offered  to  the  Christian  world,  and  consequently 
to   point  out   the    very  different  character  of    that   nob/e   movement, 
in    which    it  was    permitted    us   to    take  a  part  at  Liverpool.     In 
your  communication  to  the  editor  of  **  the  Congregational  Magazine," 
there  is  nothing   concealed  and  insidious.     You  aim  not  at  any  secret 
undermining  of  the  church  to  which  you  belong,  but  rather  believe 
that,  by  extending  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to   other  Protestant 
communities,  you  are  strengthening  the  general  cause  of  Protestantism, 
and  consequently  of  our  own  communion  in  particular.     All  this  you 
do  honestly,  openly,  and  faithfully  in  the  face  of  day,   '*  before  all 
Israel  and  before  the  sun."     Your  zeal  is  a  work  of  hght  and  truth, 
and  you  need  not  therefore  darkness  to  enact  it  in.     I  mean  not  this 
in  compliment  to  joonelf  individiialiy,  for  I  trust  that  you  and  I  ar« 
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too  deeply  engaged  in  matters  of  higher  importance/  than  merely  thus 
to  conciliate  one  another ;  but  I  design  by  this  contrast  to  exhibit  to 
the  world  the  essential  difference  between  those  great  antagonal  prin- 
ciples, Protestantism  and  Anti-christianism.  The  first  lives  only  in  the 
light,  while  the  second  seems  unable  to  endure  the  day :  the  one  is 
open,  candid,  courting  inquiry  and  examination  ;  the  other  covert,  insi- 
dious, acting  with  reserve  and  stealthiness ;  the  former  is  bold,  gene- 
rous, and  noble,  daring  all  things  for  the  sake  of  truth ;  the  latter 
stoops  to  conquer,  that  when  it  has  done  so,  it  may  rear  its  head  in 
tyranny  and  thraldom  over  those  it  has  by  stratagem,  rather  than  by 
heroism,  subdued.  But  enough  on  this  subject,  which  I  will  pursue  no 
farther,  preferring  to  turn  to  the  more  genial  topics  which  your  letter 
called  up  into  my  mind.  * 

I  propose  to  notice  an  element  in  the  inquiry  you  are  engaged  with, 
which  you  did  not  directly  touch  upon.  You  have  referred  to  the 
fiible  as  the  infallible  rule  of  faith,  and  have  justly  urged,  that,  if  ail 
men  submitted  to  it  more,  there  would  be  more  of  communion  and 
fellowship  in  the  world  than  there  has  hitherto  been.  This  would  an-  * 
questionably  be  the  case,  nor  can  the  supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  the 
infallible  word  be  too  strongly,  or  too  often  enforced  with  this  express 
object  upon  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  in  itself  a  most  safe,  sore,  and 
certain  guide  unto  all  truth.  If  this  be  so,  how  then  is  it  that  there 
are  so  many  differences  respecting  some  things  in  it,  amongst  those  who 
hold  the  supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  Scripture  the  most  fully  ? — This 
question  it  is  that  is  constantly  thrown  out  by  the  opponents  of  the 
hght  of  private  judgment,  as  if  it  were  one  altogether  onanswerable, 
and  as  if  it  were  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  those  maintaining  it, 
over  which  their  adversaries  rejoice  to  see  them  falling  and  splitting 
into  various  sections.  Now  the  Romanist  rephes  to  the  question  in  a 
very  concise  manner,  for  he  denies  the  possibility  of  any  understanding 
and  interpreting  the  infallible  rule  of  Scripture,  except  such  as  sre 
themselves  in  some  way  or  other  gifted  with  infallibility  to  do  so ;  and 
although  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  learn  from  him  where,  or  in 
whom,  with  any  certainty  this  infallibility  resides,  whether  centering  in 
the  pope,  or  appearing  ever  and  anon  in  councils,  or  exercised  by  the 
priesthood,  still  he  persists  in  claiming  for  his  church,  somewhere  and 
somehow,  the  exercise  of  an  authorised  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
which  insures  him  against  all  error  in  the  comprehension  or  application 
of  it.  Not  far,  if  at  all,  in  the  rear  of  the  Romanist,  is  the  Tractarian 
imitator  of  the  same  school ;  and  others  also  there  have  been  who  bare 
been  equally  ready  to  adopt  the  same  notion,  that  the  infallible  word 
must  have  an  infallible  teacher. 

And  yet  such  a  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty,  which  themselves 
have  created,  seems  in  itself  contradictory.  Why  should  an  infiJUble 
interpreter  be  more  intelligible  to  numkind,  than  the  infidliUe  leeofd 
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he  is  to  interpret  7  The  works  of  the  Creator  are  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  their  principles  and  elements,  and  in  this  simplicity 
their  grandeur  chiefly  consists.  Surely  it  would  be,  as  undoubtedly 
it  isy  a  much  simpler  process,  and  therefore  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  mind,  to  give  an  infallible  record  intelligible  to  man,  than  to 
indite  one  which  would  require  a  perpetual  succession  of  infallible 
interpreters  to  explain.  It  would  seem  that,  either  the  record  itself  was 
originally  useless,  since  the  same  power  that  was  continually  exerted  to 
enable  men  to  explain  it,  would  be  more  simply  applied  in  teaching 
them  directly  what  to  make  known  without  it ;  or  that,  such  a  record 
having  been  given  by  Grod,  it  must  be  itself,  a^  coming  from  him,  quite 
as  intelligible  as  any  inspired  men  could  subsequently  make.  In  fact, 
the  idea  of  the  need  of  a  succession  of  inspired  men  to  explain  the 
inspired  word,  is  one  of  the  most  clumsy,  unphilosophical,  and  irrational 
notions,  that  the  weakness  of  man's  imagination  ever  fancied. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile,  account  for,  and  explain  the  too  obvi- 
ous fact,  that  while  the  word  of  God  continues,  and  must  and  will  ever 
continue,  as  infallible  and  as  safe  a  guide  as  ever,  men  fail  to  derive 
from  it  the  fhlness  of  this  its  special  privilege  ?  There  is  an  element 
yet  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed. 
The  being  who  has  to  exercise  and  use  for  his  guidance  this  infallible 
word  is  himself  fallible ;  and  this  consideration  will  both  account  for 
his  own  errors,  and  give  occasion  for  much  mutual  forbearance,  charity, 
and  love,  as  all  of  like  passions  and  failings  ought  to  have  the  one  for 
the  other.  The  infallible  word  never  fails,  for,  like  its  Giver,  "  it  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ;"  and  though  heaven  and  earth 
■hall  pass  away,  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  Scripture  will  fail  until  all 
be  fulfilled.  Fallible  man  fails  in  comprehending,  receiving,  and  acting 
oat  the  infallible  rules  of  God,  not  from  any  deficiency  in  them,  but 
from  sin,  that  reigneth  in  himself ;  and  thus  unhappily  it  is,  that  the 
Tery  thing  it  was  designed  to  cure — namely,  sin — becomes  the  cause  of 
its  not  accomplishing  the  design  of  God ;  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
ways,  the  frailty  of  fallen  man  mars  the  gracious  purposes  and  doings 
of  the  Almighty  for  his  blessing  and  profit. 

But,  oh,  how  much  ought  this  reflection  to  humble  us,  and  teach  us 
to  remember  whereof  we  are  made,  what  spirit  we  are  of !  For  if  it  is 
unhappily  the  fault  of  our  common  nature  of  sin,  that  occasions  these 
diflerences  amongst  us,  then  ought  we  not  to  be  kind,  tender- 
hearted, forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath 
forgiven  us  ?  What  a  glorious  scene  did  we  see  enacted  in  this  spirit 
at  Liverpool  I  Members  of  seventeen  difierent  communions  there  met 
together,  and  without  a  dissentient  yoice  agreed  broadly  and  fully  with 
respect>to  all  the  great  truths  of  salvation  as  taught  in  Scripture,  those 
blMsed  truths  that  will  endure  and  be  the  breath  of  our  spiritual  existenc«p 
when  all  else  will  haye  passed  away.   The  basis  there  agreed  upon  looks 
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to  my  mind  like  a  record  for  eternity,  as  the  moment  of  its  adoption, 
celebrated  by  the  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ^ill  never,  I  trust,  be  efifaced  from  my  memory.  In  what  was  this 
glorious  union  founded  ? — In  all  the  essentials  of  faith  unto  salvation. 
What  does  such  a  fact  denote  ? — That  those  things  are  so  plainly,  so 
broadly,  so  palpably  written  in  Scripture,  that  he  that  runneth  may  read 
them.  In  what,  again,  was  there  difference,  to  occasion  seventeen  different 
banners  in  the  host  ? — In  non-essentials,  so  to  speak,  that  is,  in  thingt 
that,  though  in  some  sort  needed  and  ordained,  are  not  the  things  that 
will  endure  hereafter.     What  again  does  this  denote  ? — That   these 
things  are  not  made  in  Scripture  of  the  prime  importance  that  others 
are,  and  that  they,  not  having  been  so  fully,  strictly,  and  plainly  taught 
therein,  as  the  truths  of  eternity,  there  is  allowed  to  mankind  more 
liberty  of  judgment,  and  more  freedom  of  action   respecting  them, 
than  could  consist  with  the  things  of  the  presence  of  God.     But  since 
the  Almighty  has  not  bound   those  things   so  strictly,    as   to  leave 
no  room  for  judgment,  discretion,  and  discernment  respecting  them, 
let  us  not  go  beyond  what  he  has  done.     While  we  claim  and  exerdae 
our  own  liberty  herein,  preferring  our  own  disciphne  and  forms,  let  as 
allow  the  same  to  others.    If  we  account  their  views  in  such  things  pre- 
judices, let  us  remember  that  we  have  our  prejudices,  for  that  many  of 
the  diflferences  of  man  arise  out  of  the  constitution  of  man's  nature. 
"  Man,"  says  Paley,  **  is  a  bundle  of  habits,  and  it  were  easier  to  make 
a  new  man,  than  to  mend  the  habits  of  an  old  one.**     One  is  brought 
up  to  the  use  of  a  Uturgy,  another  to  extempore  prayer,  yet  each  may 
pray  according  to  his  manner  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understand- 
ing ;  only  let  not  the  liturgist  despise  him  that  ezerciseth  extempon 
prayer,  nor  he  on  his  part  the  other.     One  sees  in  the  aristocratical 
model  of  church  government.  Episcopacy,  what  to  his  mind  affords, 
when  duly  regulated,  a  more  effective  means  of  discipline  than  in  the 
democratical  form,  the  Presbyterian.     Let  each  do  as  he  is  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind.     Let  not  the  £piscopahan  despise  the  Presbyterian, 
nor  the  Presbyterian  the  Episcopalian.     If  God  confirm  as  be  has  done, 
the  works  of  both  with  signs  following,  who  art  thou  that  rephest 
against  God  ?     Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  administration,  if 
the  same  Spirit  worketh  alike  in  all,  let  us  beware  how  we  resist  him, 
or  '*  kick  against  the  pricks,'*  since  assuredly  it  wiU  happen  that  we 
shall  be  **  found  striving  even  against  God.'* 

These,  my  dear  Sir,  are  the  views,  I  am  persuaded,  that  animate  you, 
or  you  could  not  have  taken  the  step  you  have  done,  of  yourself  advanc- 
ing and  engaging  in  free  intercourse  and  discussion  in  the  periodicals  of 
other  denominations.  Of  this  act  I  so  entirely  approve,  that  I  desire  thas 
to  second  you  in  it,  believing  that  such  a  system  of  intercommunion  and 
good  fellowship  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged.     I  rejoice,  too,  that  as  an  Episcopalian  you  have  been  forward 
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to  make  the  advance,  without  waiting  for  an  invitation  to  it.  I  believe 
that  we  Episcopalians  have  much  occasion  to  do  all  that  we  can  on  our 
part  to  conciliate  and  win  to  union,  (such  union  I  mean  as  we  have  now 
embarked  in,)  all  those  who  differ  from  us.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  same  spirit  which  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  has  exhibited  in  his 
valuable  work,  ''  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying/'  had  been  in  his  day  and 
lince  adopted  and  exercised  in  our  church,  many  of  the  divisions  that 
we  now  regret  might  have  been  avoided,  and  I  cannot  but  persuade  my- 
self that  some  of  the  most  influential  religious  bodies  now  in  existence 
within  the  realm,  might  have  been  so  connected  with  the  Establishment, 
as  to  have  formed  most  useful  auxiliaries  of  our  church,  and  yet  have 
maintained  all  the  full  exercise  of  their  peculiar  views  and  predilections. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Estabhshed  Church  has  constantly  been 
used  as  a  powerful  state  engine,  and  pohtical  bias  has  too  often  had 
influence,  where  **  pure  religion  and  undefiled"  alone  ought  to  have 
prevailed.  The  result  has  been  to  dissever  and  disconnect  from  the 
state  church  many  who  might  have  continued  in  communion  and 
harmony  with  it.  Who,  however,  shall  doubt  that  the  providence  of 
God  has  permitted  this  for  a  season,  in  order  to  give  occasion  for  the 
developement  of  a  still  more  admirable  mode  of  union,  than  a  mere 
external  and  visible  one  ?  Those  who  now  engage  in  that  which  has 
been  so  happily  commenced  at  Liverpool,  must,  in  doing  so,  learn  to 
look  upon  all  their  own  little  prejudices  and  prepossessions  as  insigni- 
ficant in  comparison  with  those  grand  truths  upon  which  the  contem- 
plated alliance  is  based.  Each  may  retain  still  his  own  peculiarities, 
will  conserve  his  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  will  dwell  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig-tree,  no  man  making  him  afraid ;  but  while  each  enjoya 
and  allows  to  the  other  equal  liberty  of  thought  and  action  in  non-esaen-' 
Hals,  all  agree  in  upholding  and  conserving  the  ssssntials  of  the 
truth.  Thus  will  Protestants  indeed  become  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners ;  for  while  each  regiment  therein  has  its  own  colours  inscribed 
with  its  own  peculiar  privileges,  the  royal  standard  of  the  written  word 
waves  over  the  whole  host,  unites  them  against  the  common  foe,  ani- 
mates them  with  one  hope,  and  combines  them  into  one  invincible 
phalanx  under  the  command  and  conduct  of  the  one  Captain  of  their 
salvation. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  all  Christian  esteem. 

Tours  faithfully, 

J.  Jordan. 

Emtane,  Oxan,  Nov.  18,  1845. 
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MAJOR  BIDDLE'S   OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE  LBTTEB  OF 

THE  REV.  A.  S.  THELWALL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  C0NGRB0AT10KAL  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — No  pioas  and  catholic-minded  person,  I  conceive,  can  fidl  to 
be  gratified  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thelwall's  letter,  which  appeared  in 
your  last,  from  the  truly  excellent  and  Christian  spirit  in  which  it  it 
penned.  He  seems,  indeed,  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  his  derictl 
brethren  (of  the  Establishment)  Noel,  Bickersteth,  Jordan,  and  some 
others.  But  much  as  there  is  to  love  and  approve  in  that  communica- 
tion, there  are  one  or  two  paragraphs  towards  the  conclusion,  that 
appear  to  me  to  involve  no  little  error ;  the  mischiefs  of  which  will  be 
the  greater  (if  not  corrected)  from  its  coming  from  so  respected  and 
esteemed  a  quarter.  Therefore,  though  I  fear  I  ahall  hardly  meet 
with  your  concurrence  in  some  of  my  following  remarks  on  those  pas- 
sages, I  trust,  Sir,  you  will  consider  it  but  fair  and  courteous  to  gire 
them  insertion  in  your  pages,  especially  as  I  mean  to  be  as  brief  u  I 
can. 

And  first,  as  regards  that  clause  where  he  seems  to  allude  to  the 
Tractarians.  Is  it  right  to  speak  of  that  party  as  so  excelling  in  boli- 
.  ness  ?  Is  not  the  love  of  Christ  the  great  incentive  to  holiness  ?  and 
do  they  most  love  him  who  place  his  rehgion  so  much  in  externals? — 
in  things  that  have,  indeed,  a  show  of  will-worship  and  neglecting  of 
the  flesh;  but  disowned  by  the  apostles  as  beggarly  elements,  and 
condemned  by  our  Lord  himself  as  doctrines  and  commandments  of 
men  ?  Some  of  them  we  cannot  but  hope  are  converted  chancters ; 
but  the  greater  part,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  merest  formalists ;  and  are 
we  to  speak  tenderly  and  respectfully  of  them,  as  a  sect,  who 
look  down  on  all  other  Christian  denominations,  excepting  the  PapitU, 
with  the  utmost  contempt  ?  Would  Mr.  Thelwall,  because  there  have 
been  some  truly  pious  Roman  Catholics,  call  it  wrong  to  denounce 
Popery  ?  and  can  we  effectually  or  honestly  oppose  that,  if  we  spare 
its  younger  sister,  Puseyism  ? 

In  his  next  paragraph  he  clearly  aims  at  the  "  Anti-State  Church 
ABsociation,"  the  principle  and  design  of  which  he  (like  so  many  other 
Churchmen)  totally  mistakes ;  and  as  his  desire  appears  to  be  that  all 
parties  may  better  understand  each  other,  I  would  very  much  like, 
respectfully,  to  put  him  right  on  this  head.  That  body,  as  you.  Sir, 
are  well  aware,  (though  you  have  strong  objections  to  the  movement,) 
does  not  denounce  all  the  points  on  which  Episcopalians  difier  from 
them,  *'  as  monstrous  evils  and  abominations,"  nor  seek  to  root  them 
out.  They  only  desire  the  greater  purity  and  efficiency  of  the  Bpii- 
copal  church,  by  its  separation  from  state  patronage  and  state  ahackkt 
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^-especially  as  the  former  is  in  great  measure  at  their  expense ;  and 
both  (they  firmlj  beUeve)  highly  injurious  to  Christ's  kingdom;  a 
truth  even  admitted  by  many  evangelical  churchmen  themselves.  And 
can  this  be  wrong  ?  Let  us  reason  from  natural  things ;  may  I  not 
sincerely  and  heartily  love  my  brethren,  and  take  all  fit  occasions  to 
declare  and  manifest  it ;  while  at  the  same  time,  if  I  see  him,  at  the 
beck  of  some  inferior  and  usurped  authority,  associating  with  cha- 
racters not  approved  by  our  Father,  (though  professedly  engaged  in  his 
work,)  and  indulging  in  idle  or  hurtful  practices,  very  much  at  my 
cost,  too ;  is  it  improper  or  inconsistent  in  me  to  seek  his  reformation, 
and  (if  he  will  not  himself  amend)  to  take  what  steps  I  can  to  release 
him  from  the  meshes  he  has  entangled  himself  in,  as  well  as  save  my 
own  purse  ?  Surely,  if  I  did  not,  I  should  possess  but  little  real  affec- 
tion for  my  brethren,  or  respect  and  honour  for  my  Father — leaving 
oot  the  duty  I  owed  to  myself.  Such  I  take  to  be  the  principle — fxirva 
eamponere  mo^M— on  which  the  opponents  of  the  EstabUshed  Church 
are  acting ;  and  on  such  grounds  they  should,  and  will  strain  every 
nerve  to  procure  the  severance  of  that  unholy  tie — the  state  and  church 
connexion — which  in  this  country  stands  more  in  the  way  of  a  hearty, 
general  union  of  believers,  of  all  denominations,  than  anything  else 
existing.  These  were  my  own  views  of  the  movement  under  consi- 
deration, when  I  joined  it,  as  I  did  immediately  on  its  formation ;  and 
these,  I  am  bold  to  say,  are  the  sentiments  of  all  the  evangelical  men 
who  have  at  any  time  given  in  their  adherence  ;  while  we  yield  to  no 
men  in  sincere  love  for  all,  of  every  sect,  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Bat  we  cannot  but  testify  against  corruption,  and  against  injustice. 
The  apostle  says,  "  First  pure,  then  peaceable."  "  We  can  do  nothing 
■gainst  the  truth."     But  I  must  conclude,  and  am. 

Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfuUy  and  respectfully, 

Thomas  Biddlb. 
North  Nibley,  Vale  of  Berkeley,  November  13,  1845. 

P.S. — Your  respected  correspondent  cannot  have  forgotten  that  one 
of  the  first  resolutions  agreed  to  at  the  interesting  Liverpool  meeting, 
(to  which  he  alludes,  as  having  been  present,)  was,  "That  no  com- 
promise of  their  own  views,  or  sanction  of  those  of  others,  on  the 
points  on  which  they  differ,  ought  to  be  either  required  or  expected  on 
the  part  of  any  that  concur  in  it ;  but  all  should  be  held  as  free  as 
before  to  maintain  and  advocate  their  views,"  &c.  &c.  The  party  Mr. 
Thelwall  complains  of,  would  form  no  alliance  on  any  other  principle, 
and  do  not  consider  that  union  is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  incompatible 
with  their  continued  and  vigorous  opposition  to  the  church  as  by  law 
established.  Not  one  of  them,  I  feel  assured,  however,  but  can  say, 
with  myself,  while  we  hate  the  system,  we  love  the  men ;  and  it  is 
in  sincere  and  honest  affection  we  would  separate  them  from  a  con- 
nexion that  can  only  do  them  harm.  ^.^. 
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HOW  SHOULD  REASON  TRBAT  THB  BIBLE  ? 

Hbrb  is  a  book  of  extraordinary  claims.  It  professes  to  have  been 
given  by  Divine  inspiration,  and  to  teach  men  the  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion. I  find,  too,  that  the  most  intelligent  and  yirtaoas  people  in  the 
world  have  received  it  with  reverence,  and  obeyed  its  precepts.  I  pro- 
fess to  be  a  rational  being ;  how,  as  such,  am  I  to  act  towards  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  that  a  book  with  such  recommendationa, 
demands  my  serious  and  candid  examination  of  its  credentials.  Are  its 
pretensions  to  Divinity  well  supported  or  not  ?  I  therefore  inquire  into 
its  history — its  penmen — its  records  of  miracles — its  predictions, — the 
accordance  of  its  statements  of  facts  with  collateral  and  human  records : 
having  satisfied  myself  on  the  value  of  these  things,  I  endeavour  to 
ascertain  if  the  book  carry  within  itself  evidence  of  inspiration. 
I  examine  into  its  discoveries,  and  find  them  such  as  the  mind  of  man, 
unaided  by  God,  could  never  have  made  ; — I  inquire  into  its  doctiinea, 
and  admire  their  subUmity  and  agreement  with  both  the  Divine  and 
human  character,  so  far  as  they  can  be  learned  ^m  other  means  of 
instruction.  The  morals  of  the  Bible  I  perceive  to  be  most  pure,  and 
the  hopes,  such  as  to  meet  the  instinctive  desires  of  a  rational  natare. 
The  form  and  diction,  too,  are  such  as  I  am  compelled  to  approve,  as 
suited  to  a  work  of  Divine  origin.  I  am,  in  fact,  convinced,  both  from 
external  and  from  internal  evidence,  that  all  Scripture  was  given  by 
inspiration  of  God. 

Being  satisfied  on  this  important  question,  what  next  am  I  boand, 
as  a  rational  creature,  to  do  ?    If  the  Bible  is  Divine,  it  is  of  paramount 
authority,  and  I  must,  above  all  things,  study  its  meaning.     Reason 
instructs  me,  that,  with  suck  a  revelation,  my  religion  must  be  such  as 
inspiration   dictates,    and  not  the  creature  of  my  own  imagination. 
What  then  does  the  Bible  direct  me  to  believe  ? — what  to  do  ? — what 
to  hope  ?     If  I  obtain  answers  to  these  inquiries  which,  in  some  cases, 
oppose  my  passions  and  prejudices,  nevertheless  reason  tells  me,  that 
I  am  not  to  bring  God's  word  down  to  my  preconceptions  and  carnal 
desires,  but  to  allow  my  views  and  feelings  to  rise  up  to  (Jod's  word. 
And  as  this  is  evidently  a  work  of  difficulty,  and  as  my  judgment  is  in 
danger  of  being  injured  by  earthly  affections,  it  is  perfectly  rational, 
that  I  should  implore  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  graciously  pro- 
mised, to  guide  me  into  all  truth,  and  to  enable  me  to  will  and  to  do 
that  which  God  commands.     If  I  can  understand  the  reason  of  the 
doctrines  and  the  facts  of  revelation,  all  the  better ;  but  when  I  find 
mystery,  and  am  unable  to  see  the  full  import  of  the  doctrine,  I  must, 
notwithstanding,   receive  it   as   revealed,  though  its  nature  may  be 
incomprehensible.     When,  therefore,  I  am  taught  the  doctrines  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  unity, — of  the  Divine  and  human  nature  in  the  person 
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of  Christ,— of  the  inflaences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  renewing  and  sanc- 
tifying the  heart,  and  other  truths  which  I  can  plainly  see  revealed 
a*  reality,  but  the  modes  of  which  are  above,  not  contrary  to,  my 
powers  of  comprehension ;  *  as  a  believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  I  am  obliged  to  receive  these  statements  as  verities  with  all  their 
legitimate  consequences.  I  am  "shut  up  unto  the  faith."  Reason 
says,  if  the  captain  calls  in  a  pilot  he  must  entrust  him  with  the  helm : 
and  equally  does  she  tell  me,  that  I  must  either  deny  the  authority  of 
revelation  altogether,  or,  allowing  its  Divine  character,  entrust  the 
guidance  of  my  religious  faith  and  practice  entirely  to  its  direction. 

So  that  both  the  Christian  and  the  infidel  reasons, — the  one  from 
good,  the  other  from  bad  premises ;  the  one  from  principles  Divinely 
eatabluhed,  the  other  from  the  hypotheses  of  depraved  humanity.  The 
process  which  the  believer  employs  is  inductive  ;  the  source  of  all  his 
inferences  is  the  word  of  truth,  the  Gospel  of  our  salvation.  The  un- 
believer, on  the  other  hand,  reasons  d  priori  ;  he  assumes  what  ought 
to  be  principles,  and  thus,  granting  his  own  data,  his  own  passions  and 
prejudices  are  the  premises  of  all  his  moral  conclusions.  The  prodigal 
reasoned  from  his  own  data,  when  he  preferred  riot  to  filial  domestic 
comfort;  but  his  premises  were  those  which  paternal  goodness  had 
taught  him,  .when  his  conclusion  was,  "I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father."  Both  in  the  day  of  his  folly,  and  in  that  *'  when  he  came  to 
himself,"  his  reason  was  at  work ;  in  the  former  his  premises  were 
delusive, — in  the  latter,  sound  and  faithful. 

My  duty,  therefore,  as  a  Christian,  is  not  to  desire  the  destruction  of 
my  reason,  for  that  were  to  solicit  idiocy ;  nor  is  it  to  deify  reason, — 
for  that  were  to  depreciate  the  noblest  endowment  I  possess ;  but  I 
should  seek,  by  all  means,  the  sanctification  of  my  rational  powers, 
"the  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above,"  that  I  may  understand  the 
doctrines,  perform  the  duties,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  made  known  to 
man  by  that  blessed  Book,  which  reason  assures  me  is  and  must  be  a 
Divine  Revelation. 

Canterbury,  J.  R.  F. 


*  Were  it  asserted  that  three  are  one  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  are  three, 
or,  that  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  is  his  human  nature,  or,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
renews  and  sanctifies  the  heart  without  affecting  and  employing  its  powers ; — this 
would  be  contrary  to  reason.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  I  can  helieve  that  I 
have  a  sonl,  although  it  is  invisible ;  hut  I  cannot  believe  that  my  body  it  my  soul. 
Hie  one  involves  mystery,  the  other  contradiction. 
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MEMORABLE  DAYS  IN  DECBMBEB. 

Dec.  3,  1557.  The  Covenant  of  the  ''Lords  of  the  Congregation"  in  Scotland. 

„    4,  1655.  The  Ministers  of  Worcestershire  held  a  special  meeting  for  humilia- 
tion and  prayer,  respecting  the  '  duty  of  catechising.' 

„    6,  1675.  Dr.  John  Lightfoot  died. 

„    7,  1529.  Thomas  BUney  recaUed  hefore  Tonstall. 

„    S,  1691.  Richard  Baxter  died. 

„    9,  1608.  John  Milton  bom. 

H    9,  1 799.  George  Washington,  first  President  of  the  United  States,  died. 

„  10,  1520.  Luther  burnt  the  Bull  of  condemnation  issued  against  him  by  Pope 
Leo  X. 

„  12,  1653.  Dr.  William  Gouge  the  Puritan,  died. 

„  13,  1417.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  farou^t  up  before  the  Lords,  isd 
finally  sentenced. 

„  15,  1811.  Dr.  Vanderkemp  died. 

„  16,  1631.  Robert  Bolton,  the  Puritan,  died. 

„  16,  1714.  George  Whitfield  born. 

„  16,  1714.  Samuel  Walker,  of  Truro,  born. 

„  18,  1555.  Archdeacon  Philpot  burnt. 

„  18,  1557.  Mrs.  Lewis,  of  Mancetter,  burnt  at  Lichfield. 

„  20,  1553'  Day  fixed  by  Mary's  first  Parliament,  for  the  renunciation  of  the 
Reformed  worship. 

„  20,  1675.  John  Howe's  "Considerations  before  leaving  Antrim." 

„  20,  1812.  The  island  "  Sabrina,"  one  of  the  Azores,  sunk  in  the  ocean. 

„  22,  1557.  John  Rough,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Islington,  burnt 

„  25,  1541.  Carlstadt  died. 

„  25,  167f  Sir  Matthew  Hale  died. 

„  25,  1758.  James  Hervey,  Rector  of  Weston  Favell,  died. 

„  26,  1560.  First  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

„  26,  1689.  John  Howe's  remarkable  dream. 

„  27,  1603.  Thomas  Cartwright,  B.D.  the  Puritan  leader,  died. 

„  28,  1694.  Queen  Mary  U.  died. 

„  30,  1691.  Honourable  Robert  Boyle  died. 

„  31,  1384.  John  WyclifiTe  died. 

„  31,  1620.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  first  held  public  worship  at  Plymouth. 

„  31,  1690.  Christian  David  bom  at  Sueftleben  in  Moravia. 

The  earliest  of  those  notices  which,  following  the  general  method  of 
previous  papers,  we  first  remark  upon,  is  the  appearance  and  last  con- 
demnation of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham.  The  drcomstancei 
attending  the  proceedings  against  this  distinguished  Wycliffite  are 
placed  in  very  different  lights  by  different  writers.  Protestants  are 
nearly  all  agreed  that  down  to  the  time  of  his  condemnation  to  be  burned 
at  the  stake  in  1413,  his  conduct  was  without  reproach.  Some  writers 
have  thought  that  there  is  just  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  after  lut 
escape  from  prison,  he  became  implicated  in  the  treasonable  insurrec- 
tion against  the  King's  authority  which  broke  out  in  Wales  and 
elsewhere.  Whether  this  was  true  or  false,  a  bill  of  attainder  paaaed 
against  him  in  the  Commons,  and  a  price  of  a  thousand  marks  was  set 
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on  his  hesd,  with  a  promise  of  perpetual  exemption  from  taxes  to  any 
town  which  should  secure  him.  He  was  at  length  taken,  after  a  deter- 
mined resistance,  hy  Lord  Powis,  on  whose  estates  he  had  for  some 
time  found  an  asylum.  Having  heen  sent  by  him  to  London,  he  was, 
on  Tuesday,  December  13,  1417,  brought  before  the  Lords,  but  refused 
to  answer  when  his  conviction  before  Arundel  in  1413  was  read  to  him. 
He  was  then  sentenced  to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor  and  burnt  as  a  heretic ; 
on  which  he  rendered  thanks  to  God  that  he  was  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  for  his  name's  sake.  At  his  death  he  showed  great  magnanimity 
and  fortitude.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  precise 
spot  where  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields  now  stands,  "  he  fell  on  his  knees 
and  with  great  devotion  entreated  God  to  pardon  his  enemies.  Then 
standing  up,  he  affectionately  and  seriously  exhorted  the  multitude  to 
follow  the  laws  of  God  written  in  the  Scriptures,  and,  amongst  other 
admonitions,  instructed  them  to  beware  of  such  teachers  as  they  saw 
contrary  to  Christ  in  life  and  conversation."  After  this,  '  while  the 
friars  who  stood  by,  told  the  people  not  to  pray  for  him,  for  he  did 
not  depart  in  the  obedience  of  the  pope,'  he  was  suspended  by 
chains  round  his  waist  over  a  large  fire,  singing  the  praises  of  God  till 
death  released  him  from  his  torture. 

The  writers  on  whose  authority  Lord  Cobham  has  been  represented 
as  a  traitor,  are  Walsingham  and  Fabian,  of  whom  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say  with  truth  that  they  were  careful  and  unprejudiced  writers. 
Their  statements  have,  however,  been  relied  upon  by  Hume  and  Gib- 
bon ;  and  Massingberd,  in  his  History  of  the  English  Reformation, 
which  is  written  in  conformity  with  tractarian  principles,  speaks  doubt- 
fully upon  the  subject.  By  Foxe  on  the  other  hand,  and  all  who  have 
written  on  the  Reformation  in  his  spirit.  Lord  Cobham  is  regarded 
solely  as  a  martyr  to  his  religious  convictions,  on  account  of  which  he 
was  indeed  delivered  over  by  Archbishop  Arundel  in  1413, — as  the  Lam- 
beth record  words  it, — "  to  the  secular  power,  to  be  burnt  alive."  It  must 
be  owned  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  the  clear  truth  upon 
the  question.  We  can  only  say  that  during  his  extrordinary  trial  before 
his  ecclesiastical  judges,  his  conduct  and  principles  were  such  as  entitle 
him  to  great  admiration,  and  that  it  is  not  upon  doubtful  or  interested 
evidence  that  his  character  should  be  depreciated.  Le  Bas,  who  by 
his  position,  is  as  remote  as  Massingberd  from  the  temptation  of 
distorting  facts  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  Lollards,  and  who  in  ad- 
dition to  all  the  means  of  information,  possessed  a  judgment  fully  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  details  of  moral  evidence,  has  probably  come 
as  near  the  truth  as  any  writer  in  the  following  honourable  testimony 
in  his  life  of  Wycliffe  : — 

**  But  of  aU  the  noble  persons  who  rendered  the  principles  of  Wycliffe  honourable 
by  their  own  fiiith  and  virtue,  Lord  Cobham  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  moat 
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illustrious.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  a  hearer  of  WyclifTe  hinia^,  in  his  yoath ; 
most  certainly  he  was  a  strenous  and  consistent  supporter  of  his  opinioiis,  which  he 
intrepidly  maintained,  not  only  as  a  private  individual,  but  iu  his  pUce  as  a  peer  in 
Parliament.  When  he  was  finally  brought  to  answer  before  the  archbishop  and 
clergy,  at  the  house  of  the  Dominican  Friars,  in  London,  he  bore  the  foUowing 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  master's  doctrine.  '  As  for  that  virtuous  maa, 
Wycliffe,  whose  judgment  ye  so  highly  disclaim,  I  shall  say  here  of  my  part,  both 
before  God  and  man,  that  before  I  knew  that  despised  doctrine  of  his,  I  never  ab- 
stained from  sin.     But  since  I  learned  therein  to  fear  my  Lord  God,  it  hath  other- 

vrise,  I  trust,  been  with  me.' This  magnanimous  and  inflexible  ooa- 

fessor,  abandoned  by  his  sovereign,  and  hunted  down  by  the  fury  of  his  persecnton, 
was  at  last  consigned  to  martyrdom,  and  perished  in  the  flames  with  the  praises  of 
God  in  his  mouth,  and  the  spirit  of  his  Saviour  in  his  heart." — Lt  Bat^  Lft  ^ 
Wyelife,  pp.  403,  404. 

The  next  memorable  event  we  notice  is  Luther^s  burning  of  the  Ball 
of  condemnation.  Some  time  before  the  date  of  this  event  it  had 
become  obvious  to  Luther  that  his  only  hope  even  of  safetj,  mueb 
more  success,  rested  on  his  striking  a  prompt  and  vigorous  blow.  He 
felt  that  he  was  irretrievably  compromised  with  the  pope  and  his  many 
personal  adversaries,  through  the  audacity  of  his  invective,  and  lus 
fearless  exposure  of  their  iniquities.  It  only  remained  to  concentnte 
and  assure  the  large  and  growing  party  which  had  espoused  his  prin- 
ciples, by  showing  them  his  exact  position  and  his  determination  to 
maintain  it  at  all  hazards.  No  other  course  was  open  to  him.  To  declare 
war  against  the  papacy  was  his  sole  resource,  and  he  resolved  to  pass 
the  Rubicon.  Having,  therefore,  previously  (Nov.  17)  published  an 
appeal  from  the  sentence  to  a  general  council,  and  some  other 
documents, 

"  On  the  10th  of  December,''  says  Dr.  Waddington,*  "  at  nine  in  the  morning,  he 
prepared  a  pile  of  wood  in  the  public  place  at  Wittemberg ;  and  being  attended,  after  due 
notice,  by  all  the  doctors  of  the  university,  by  all  the  students  and  people,  he  caused 
it  to  be  lighted.    Then  he  took  the  Bull  of  Leo,  together  with  the  decrees,  the  decre> 


*  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  pp.  287 — 289.  We  quote  from  this  work  ia 
preference  even  to  the  picturesque  and  dramatic  pages  of  Merle  D'Aubign^,  becaiue 
in  this  as  in  many  other  places  it  is  free  from  the  exaggeration  and  eflTort  of  Dr.  Mcrie, 
and  better  exemplifies  the  style  and  tone  of  history.  In  one  statement,  however, 
Dr.  Waddington  is  less  accurate  than  the  distinguished  foreigner.  The  burning  of 
the  Bull  took  place,  as  Merle  D'Aubign^  says,  at  *  the  eastern  gate,  near  the  holy 
cross,'  not  '  in  the  public  place'  of  the  city,  as  stated  in  our  extract.  The  true 
scene  is  represented  in  a  most  admirable  picture  of  the  event  painted  by  CateL 
which  has  been  as  skilfully  engraved  by  Buckhom.  In  this  piece  the  gables  of  the 
Augustinian  convent  in  which  Luther  dwelt,  are  shovm  peering  up  above  the  city 
walls  just  as  they  now  appear.  An  ancient  tree  formerly  marked  the  spot  where  tlie 
fire  was  kindled.  This  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  the  war  of  the  levolutioB; 
and  its  place  is  now  suppUed  by  another,  planted,  if  we  rightly  remember  what  we 
were  told  on  the  spot,  in  1815. 
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tab,  the  Ctomentinet  tad  the  ExtftTsgants,  the  entire  code  of  pontifical  legis- 
lation, and,  not  disdaining  to  add  to  this  assemblage  the  writings  even  of  Eck  and 
Emser,  he  cast  them  into  the  flames ;  at  the  same  time  exclaiming  with  his  pecu- 
liarly clear  and  sonorous  voice,  and  addressing  the  BuU,  which  was  offered  last,  as 
it  were  the  crown  of  the  sacrifice,  '  Because  thou  hast  troubled  and  put  to  shame 
Uie  Holy  One  of  the  Lord,  so  be  thou  troubled  and  consumed  by  the  eternal  fire  of 
heUr 

^  He  immediately  justified  this  act  by  a  publication  in  censure  of  the  books  which 
he  had  burnt.  He  extracted  from  them  thirty  articles  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
impious  and  anti-chiistian.    Among  them  were  the  following : — 

"  That  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  are  above  that  commandment  which  the  apostlei 
ddivered  to  all  men,  to  be  subject  to  the  temporal  powers ;  that  the  pope  is  superior 
to  coimcils,  and  can  abrogate  their  decrees  ;  that  all  authority  resides  in  his  person ; 
that,  though  he  should  drag  innumerable  souls  to  hell,  no  one  would  have  the  right 
to  reprove  him ;  that  God  has  given  him  sovereign  power  over  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  and  over  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  he  is  heir  to  the  Roman  empire ; 
that  he  can  depose  kings,  and  absolve  all  oaths  and  vows ;  that  he  is  the  sole  inter- 
preter of  Scripture ;  that  he  depends  in  no  degree  upon  Scripture,  but  that  Scriptore 

on  the  other  hand,  derives  all  its  authority,  force  and  dignity  from  him 

«  «  *  «  * 

^  The  Acts  which  contain  the  circumstances  above  described  continne  to  relate  that 
OB  the  following  day  Luther  resumed  his  lectures  on  the  Psalms,  and  took  occasion 
to  warn  his  hearers  of  those  papal  statutes.  It  was  httle  to  have  burnt  them :  the 
matter  vras  to  consume  the  whole  papal  see  along  with  them.  Then  vrith  much 
severity  of  countenance  he  affirmed : — *  Unless  you  dissent  with  your  whole  heart 
from  the  papal  kingdom,  you  cannot  obtain  salvation  for  your  souls.  The  kingdom 
of  the  pope  is  so  different  from  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  life  of  a  Christian, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  dwell  in  the  desert  in  utter  solitude  than  in  that  anti* 
ChriatiaD  kingdom.  Therefore,  I  warn  every  one  who  values  his  salvation  to  take 
heed,  lest  in  conforming  to  the  papacy  he  deny  Christ.  There  is  but  this  alter- 
native :  he  who  ministers  to  the  church  as  it  now  is,  without  opposing  its  errors, 
risks  his  everlasting  safety ;  he  who  opposes,  risks  his  safety  here.  I,  for  my  part, 
pieferthis  temporal  risk  to  the  account  which  I  must  render  to  God  hereafter,  should 
I  hoM  my  peace  now.  Having  for  some  time  cordially  dissented  from  the  excesses 
of  Some,  I  now  abominate  that  Babylonian  pestilence ;  and  this  will  I  proclaim 
to  my  brethren  so  long  as  I  live.  If  I  have  not  power  to  resist  the  universal 
destruction  of  souls,  many  of  our  countrymen  may  at  least  be  preserved  from 
eternal  perdition.  Let  others  take  what  course  they  vrill,  it  is  high  time  for  us  at 
least  to  return  to  wisdom  . . . ." — Waddingtan,  voL  i.  pp.  286,  and  following. 

By  such  acts  and  in  snch  terms  did  the  intrepid  Reformer  join 
isBiie  nith  the  pope  and  all  his  hierarchy  before  the  German  nation 
and  the  world.  Those  who,  as  we  do,  regard  this  deadly  quarrel  at  a 
distance,  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  Luther  did  not  always  ma- 
nifest the  meek  and  humble  spirit  of  a  Christian  in  it.  That  he  often 
railed  when  raiHng  did  not  help  his  cause,  or  when  if  it  helped  it  in 
acme  quarters  it  injured  it  as  much  in  others,  is  most  true.  He  him- 
self lamented  that  he  did  so.  But  we  are  by  no  means  in  a  Condition 
to  decide  how  much  of  vehemence,  and  even  of  audacity,  was,  hu- 
manly speaking,  necessary  to  the  cause  he  had  in  hand.  Two  facta, 
howeyer,  are  most  certain.     His  indignation  against  the  ^«l^««::^ 
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a  righteous  indignation :  and  it  was  the  vigoar»  troth,  and  boldness  of 
his  denunciations  which  first  united  all  the  friends  of  liberty  and  efan- 
gelical  religion  in  a  confederated  resistance  to  the  might  and  tyranny  of 
Rome. 

Bilney,  whose  recantation  of  his  evangelical  convictions  is  recorded 
in  our  list,  was  a  priest  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  very  useful  to 
Latimer.  The  fact  is  related  by  Latimer  himsdf  in  his  own  warm  and 
homely  manner,  in  his  first  sermon  before  the  Duchess  oi  Sufiblk. 
** Master  Bilney,"  says  he,  "or  rather  Saint  Bilney,  that  suffered  deatli 
for  God's  word's  sake,  the  same  Bilney  was  the  instrument  whereby 
God  called  me  to  knowledge.  For  I  may  thank  him,  next  to  God,  for 
that  knowledge  I  ha?e  in  the  word  of  God  :  for  I  was  as  obstinate  t 
Papist  as  any  was  in  England  ;  insomuch  that  when  I  should  be  made 
bachelor  of  divinity,  my  whole  oration  went  against  Philip  Melancthon 
and  against  his  opinions.  Bilney  heard  meat  that  time,  and  perceived 
that  I  was  zealous  without  knowledge,  and  came  to  me  afterwards  in 
my  study  and  desired  me  for  God's  sake  to  hear  his  confession.  I  did 
so,  and  I  learned  more  than  afore  in  so  many  years.  So  from  that 
time  forward  1  began  to  smell  the  word  of  God,  and  forsake  the  school- 
doctors  and  such  fooleries." 

The  varions  exercises  of  usefulness  in  which  the  two  friends  then 
engaged, — for  they  lived  in  works  of  mercy  and  charity,  risiting  pri- 
soners, and  relieving,  as  they  were  able,  the  temporal  and  spiritnsl 
wants  of  the  afflicted  together, — joined  to  their  frequent  retirement  for 
spiritual  communion  to  the  ou  tskirts  of  the  town,  where  their  reputed 
place  of  meeting  bore,  in  Fuller's  time,  the  name  of  Heretics'-hill,  and 
especially  the  direct  and  faithful  preaching  of  Latimer,  before  long 
marked  them  out  as  fit  objects  for  punishment.  They  were  accordingly 
apprehended  in  1527  by  Wolsey's  direction,  and  brought  before  a  court 
of  divines  and  canonists,  over  which  Tonstall  presided.  The  greatest 
severity  appears  to  have  been  shown  to  Bilney,  as  the  reputed  leader  of 
the  party.  He  was  accordingly  examined  and  threatened  at  different 
times  by  Wolsey,  and  afterwards  Tonstall,  till  the  latter  prelate,  hoping 
to  shake  his  apparently  settled  resolution,  produced  his  sentence  of 
condemnation,  the  reading  of  which,  however,  he  suspended  in  the 
middle,  reserving  the  remainder  in  terrorem.  Notwithstanding  thii, 
Bilney  is  reported  to  have  remained  faithful  for  some  time»  till  on  the 
7  th  of  December,  1529,  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  and 
recanted.  He  was  then  made  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  degradarion. 
Remanded  to  prison  till  the  cardinal  should  order  his  discharge,  he  first 
left  in  the  habit  of  a  penitent,  leading  a  procession,  bareheaded  and 
with  a  fsggot  on  his  shoulder,  to  hear  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross.  After 
this  he  was  set  at  liberty.  The  court  having  thus  socoeeded  in 
compromising  and  disgracing  the  leader  of  the  party,  released  the  rest 
of  them  without  proceeding  to  the  same  severities. 
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Bilney^B  fal)^  like  Jewel's,  and  like  Peter's,  shows  what  the  power 
of  earthly  terror,  or  of  hope  and  terror  rapidly  alternating  with  each 
other,  may  be  upon  even  a  sincere  and  upright  mind.  His  subse- 
quent martyrdom  shows  too,  like  Peter's,  that  though  overpowered 
Bt  the  first,  he  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  hypocrite,  and  that  when 
be  had  received  strength  he  could  glorify  God  in  the  flame.  Clark 
has,  in  his  Lives,  given  us  a  beautiful  insight  into  the  state  of  Bil- 
ney's  mind  when  he  was  in  prison.  The  following  is  from  a  letter, 
given  by  him,  as  one  of  several  addressed  to  Tonstall.  It  details 
the  circumstance  of  Bilne/s  conversion,  and  is  one  of  the  most  natural 
and  touching  narratives  we  remember  to  have  read. 

"  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  to  Tonstall,  bishop  of  London,  several  letters, 
in  one  of  which  he  says :— '  These  priests  and  friars  are  the  physicians  upon  whom 
the  woman,  vexed  twelve  years  with  a  bloody  issue,  spent  all  she  had,  and  found  no 
help,  but  was  stUl  worse  and  worse,  till  at  last  she  came  to  Christ  and  was  healed  by 
Mm.  Oh !  the  mighty  power  of  the  Most  High  1  which  I  also,  a  miserable  sinner, 
have  often  tasted  and  felt :  whereas,  before  1  had  spent  all  that  I  had  upon  these 
ignorant  physicians,  so  that  I  had  little  strength  left  in  me,  less  money,  and  least 
wit  and  understanding :  but  at  last  I  heard  speak  of  Jesus,  even  then  when  the  New 
Testament  was  translated  by  Erasmus,  which,  when  I  understood  to  be  eloquently 
done,  I  bought  it,  being  led  thereto  rather  by  the  elegant  Latin,  than  the  word  of 
God,  (for  at  that  time  I  knew  not  what  it  meant)  and  looking  into  it,  by  God's 
qpecial  providence,  I  met  with  those  words  of  the  apostle,  '  This  is  a  faithful  say. 
iBgf  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  whereof  I  am  the  chief.'  Oh,  most  sweet  and  comfortable  sentence  to  my 
soul !  This  one  sentence,  through  God's  instruction  and  inward  working,  did  so  ex- 
hilarate my  heart,  which  before  was  wounded  with'  the  guilt  of  my  sins,  and  almost 
in  despair,  that  immediately  I  found  marvellous  comfort  and  quietness  in  my  soul, 

00  that  my  bruised  bones  did  leap  for  joy.  After  this  the  Scripture  began  to  be 
more  sweet  unto  me  than  the  honey  and  the  honeycomb :  whereby  I  learned  that  all 
my  travails,  fastings,  watchings,  redemption  of  masses  and  pardons,  without  faith 
in  Christ,  were  but,  as  St.  Augustine  calls  them,  a  hasty  and  swift  running  out  of 
the  right  way,  and  as  fig-leaves  which  could  not  cover  Adam's  nakedness.  Neither 
conid  I  ever  obtain  quietness  and  rest  or  be  eased  of  the  sharp  stings  and  bitings  of 
gins,  till  I  was  taught  of  God  that  lesson  John  iiL  14,  15,  '  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.'  As  soon  as  (according 
to  the  measure  of  grace  given  unto  me  by  God)  I  began  to  taste  and  rehsh  this  hea- 
venly lesson,  which  none  can  teach  but  God  only,  I  desired  ^  Lord  to  increase 
my  faith ;  and,  at  last,  desired  nothing  more  than  that  I  being  so  comforted  by  him, 
might  be  enabled  by  his  Holy  Spirit  and  grace  from  above,  to  teach  the  wicked  his 
ways,  which  are  all  mercy  and  truth,  that  sinners  might  be  converted  to  Him  by  me. 

1  did  with  my  whole  power  teach,  that  all  men  should  first  acknowledge  their  sins, 
and  condemn  them,  and  afterwards  hunger  and  thirst  for  that  righteousness  which 
is  by  faith  in  Christ ;  for  those  things  I  have  been  attached,  and  am  now  cast  into 
prison.'"— GitfiV  HUt.  ColL  vol.  L  p.  81. 

Two  traths  are  powerfully  suggested  by  this  passage.  The  contro- 
versy of  the  Protestants  with  Rome,  whatever  might  here  and  there 
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have  been  accideutaliy  involved  in  it,  was  in  its  principles  and  iu  inb- 
stance  exactly  what  it  now  is, — a  controversy  for  the  Gospel  of  Balvation. 
This  is  the  first.  The  second — but  second  only  in  oirder  of  notioe,  not 
in  importance — is,  that  the  word  of  God  is,  without  human  explanar 
tion  and  enforcement — though  these  are  often  valuable  too— quick 
and  powerful,  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  profitable  for  doe- 
trine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness. 

Old  honest  Latimer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  fact  with 
which  this  notice  of  Bilney  opened,  has  also  left  oa  an  instmctiTe 
description  of  his  repentance  and  hit  restoration.  He  aaysy  in  a  aermon 
preached  in  Lincolnshii'e  : — 

"  When  Mr.  Bilney  came  again  to  Cambridge,  for  a  whole  year  after  he  was  in 
sncb  an  anguish  and  agony,  that  nothing  did  him  good,  neither  eating  nor  drinking, 
nor  any  other  communications  of  God's  word ;  for  he  thought  that  all  the  wbok 
Scriptures  were  against  him,  and  sounded  to  his  condemnation.  So  that  I  maay  a 
time  communed  with  him,  (for  I  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  him ;)  but  all  things, 
whatsoever  any  man  could  allege  to  his  comfort,  seemed  to  him  to  make  against 
him.  Yet,  for  aU  that,  afterwards  he  came  again;  God  endued  him  with  nich 
strength  and  perfectness  of  faith,  that  he  not  only  confessed  his  fUth  in  tiie  Goapel 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  suffered  his  body  to  be  bamed  for  that  sane 
Gospel's  sake,  which  we  now  preach  in  England." 

The  form  of  worship  established  by  the  prohibitory  act  of  Mary*! 
first  parliament  was  that  in  use  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  YIII.  Ne 
other  form  was  allowed.  The  same  act,  which  was  passed  on  the 
thirty-first  of  October,  repealed  all  the  statutes  of  Eang  Edward's 
reign  relating  to  religion ;  decreed  severe  punishments  against  such  w 
should  interrupt  the  public  service,  abuse  the  holy  sacraments,  or 
break  down  altars,  crucifixes,  or  crosses ;  and  made  it  felony  for  aoy 
number  of  persons  above  twelve  to  assemble  together  with  an  inten- 
tion to  alter  the  religion  established  by  law. 

The  covenant  signed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  in  Scotland, 
and  the  first  general  assembly  of  Protestant  ministers  and  elders  is 
that  country,  are  chiefiy  memorable  on  account  of  their  bearing  on  th« 
overthrow  of  the  Romish  doctrine  and  domination.  The  motives  and 
conduct  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nobility  who  favoored  the  Reform- 
ation were,  as  K'nox  himself  complained,  of  a  very  mixed  character. 
"  Some,"  says  he,  '*  were  licentious ;  some  had  greedily  gripped  the 
possessions  of  the  church ;  and  others  thought  that  they  would  not 
lose  their  part  of  Christ's  coat.'*  Neither  has  the  history  of  the 
General  Assembly  been  wanting  in  questionable  principles  and  conduct. 
Fully  organised  Presbyterianism  always  has  been  a  tyrannica]  system, 
and,  when  established,  has  exhibited  by  turns  two  of  the  worst  phases 
of  the  hierarchical  spirit, — a  tendency  to  worldly  formality,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  reduce  civil  government  to  a  mere  instrument  of  ita  own  power. 
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It  is  professedly  a  representative  Bystem,  and  pretending  to  nationslity, 
hBS,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  claimed  and  exercised  an  authority 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  individual  consciences.  The  evidences 
of  this  usurpation,  not  indistinctly  rendered  even  by  the  sittings  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  have  been  furnished  in  well-nigh 
uninterrupted  succession  in  the  successive  general  assemblies  of  the 
church  of  Scotland ;  both  parties  in  which,  until  the  recent  rupture, 
agreed  in  claiming  the  right  to  legislate  for  the  whole  church,  and 
to  force  their  own  measures  by  the  voice  of  a  majority. 

The  meeting  of  the  Worcestershire  divines  for  humiliation  and 
prayer,  on  account  of  their  neglect  of  the  work  of  catechising,  not  only 
led  to  immediate  results  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  their 
charge,  but  is  also  memorable  as  having  furnished  the  occasion  of  one 
of  Richard  Baxter's  most  valuable  works, — his  "  Gildus  Salvianus,'*  or 
'*  The  Reformed  Pastor."  Baxter  thus  describes  the  circumstance  in 
his  preface  to  that  work  : — 

**  When  the  Lord  had  awakened  his  ministers  in  this  country,  and  some  neigh- 
bouring parts,  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  in  the  work  of  catechising,  and  private  instruc- 
tion of  ^l  in  their  parishes  that  would  not  obstinately  refuse  their  help,  and  when 
they  had  subscribed  an  agreement  containing  their  resolutions  for  the  future  per- 
formance of  it,  they  judged  it  unmeet  to  enter  upon  the  work  without  a  solemn 
hnmbUng  of  their  souls  before  the  Lord,  for  their  so  long  neglect  of  so  great  and 
necessary  a  duty ;  and  therefore  they  agreed  to  meet  together  at  Worcester,  Decem- 
ber 4, 1655,  and  then  to  join  in  such  humiliation,  and  in  earnest  prayer  to  God  for 
the  pardon  of  our  neglects,  and  for  his  special  assistance  in  the  work  that  we  had 
undertaken,  and  for  the  success  of  it  with  the  people  whom  we  are  engaged  to  in- 
struct ;  at  which  time,  among  others,  I  was  engaged  by  them  to  preach.  In  answer 
to  their  desires,  I  prepared  the  following  discourse,  which,  though  it  proved  longer 
than  eonld  be  delivered  in  one  or  two  sermons,  yet  I  intended  to  have  entered  upon 
it  at  that  time,  and  to  have  delivered  that  which  was  most  pertinent  to  the  occasion, 
and  to  have  reserved  the  rest  to  another  season.  But  before  the  meeting,  bj  the 
increase  of  my  ordinary  pain  and  weakness,  I  was  disabled  from  going  thither ;  to 
recompense  which  unwilling  omission,  I  easily  yielded  to  the  requests  of  divers  of 
the  brethren,  forthwith  to  publish  the  things  which  I  had  prepared,  that  they  might 
see  that  which  they  could  not  hear.'^ 

Baxter  appears  to  have  always  felt  a  special  interest  in  this  produc- 
tion of  his  pen.  <*When  he  published  the  treatise,'*  observes  Mr. 
Orme,  ''  he  expressed  his  confidence  that  the  Divine  blessing  would 
attend  it."  At  a  later  period,  he  says  :  "I  have  very  great  cause  to  be 
thankful  to  God  for  the  success  of  that  book,  as  hoping  many  thousand 


*  The  whole  title  is,  "Gildus  Salvianus,  the  Reformed  Pastor;  showing  the  nature 
of  the  pastoral  work ;  especially  in  private  instruction  and  catechising ;  with  an 
open  confession  of  our  too  open  sins.  Prepared  for  a  day  of  humiliation,  kept  at 
Woiesiter,  December  4, 1655,  by  the  ministers  of  that  country,  who  subscribed  the 
sgrsement  for  eateehiiing  and  personal  iaitmetioa.  at  their  entrance  on  that  wofk." 
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souIr  are  the  better  for  it,  in  that  it  prevailed  with  many  ministen  to 
9et  upon  that  work  [catechising,  &c.]  which  I  there  exhort  them  to. 
Even  from  beyond  the  seas,  I  have  had  letters  of  reqaest,  to  direct 
them  how  they  might  bring  on  that  work,  according  as  that  book  had 
convinced  them  that  it  was  their  duty."  He  adds,  with  some  indig- 
nation, though  evidently  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  at  the  state  of 
things  which  the  Restoration  had  brought  in :  '*  If  God  would  but 
reprove  the  ministry,  and  set  them  on  their  duties  zealously  and  faith- 
fully, the  people  would  certainly  be  reformed.  All  churches  either  rite 
or  fall  as  the  ministry  doth  rise  or  fall ;  not  in  riches  and  worldly 
grandeur,  but  in  knowledge,  zeal,  and  ability  for  the  work.  But  since 
bishops  were  restored  the  book  is  useless,  and  that  work  not  meddled 
with." 

It  must  be  candidly  admitted  that  the  system  recommended  and 
practised  by  fiaxter  could  not,  as  a  whole,  be  acted  upon  now.  Mr. 
Orme  justly  remarks,  that  while  he  was  at  Kidderminster,  "he  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  both  of  the  church  and  dissent.  He  was  the 
minister  of  a  voluntary  congregation,  and  of  a  separated  Chnstisn 
society,  meeting  in  the  parochial  edifice.  He  had  all  the  consequence 
and  influence  of  a  clergyman,  with  all  the  privileges  and  independeuoe 
of  a  dissenting  minister.  No  clergyman  dare  now  act  in  the  same 
manner  with  Baxter,  and  no  dissenting  minister  can  do  all  that  he 
did.*'  With  all  this  allowance,  the  truly  devoted  minister  of  cveiy 
evangelical  communion  may  work  extensively  in  Baxter^s  spirit,  and 
many  do  so.  It  is  still  true,  however,  that  whatever  faults  there  may 
be  in  other  respects,  the  great  deficiency  in  our  own  times  is  that 
lamented  by  Baxter  as  the  sin  of  his :  there  is  a  general  dearth  of 
private  instruction  and  catechising.  How  far  this  arises  from  the 
multitudinous  and  multifarious  claims  of  modem  society  on  his  time 
and  exertions,  and  how  far  from  a  careless  indifference  to  his  most 
important  duty,  it  is  for  each  individual  minister  to  consider.  There 
are  cases  where  the  will  to  occupy  every  portion  of  the  field  far  out- 
strips the  ability  to  do  it,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the  ability 
exceeds  the  will.  It  is  not  for  one  to  judge  another.  Happy  is  that 
servant  "who  condemneth  not  himself  in  that  which  he  alloweth.** 

The  writer  would  not  have  allowed  himself  this  seeming  digression, 
but  for  the  circumstance  that  the  first  week  of  December  in  this  vear, 
184.5,  will  probably,  in  cordial  response  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
recent  meeting  at  Manchester,  be  observed  as  a  season  of  humihaticm 
and  prayer  by  many  of  the  Congregational  churches.  It  may  be 
agreeable  to  some  of  our  brethren  to  devote  the  fourth  day  of  the 
month  to  a  special  consideration  of  the  subjects-— catechising  and 
private  family  instruction — on  which,  one  hundred  and  ninety  years 
before,  Richard  Baxter  had  been  requested  to  addresa  bia  brethren. 
Lay  agency,  as  it  is  very  improperly  called,  for  there  an  no  kiea  in 
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the  Christian  church,  is  a  subject  which  has  recently  engaged  attention 
-^cannot  such  agency,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  cannot  the  assist- 
ance of  private  Christian  brethren  be  more  systematically  employed  in 
this  direction?  Cannot  those  who  are  qualified  to  visit  and  instruct 
the  ignorant  do  more  than  they  do  in  district  visiting,  expressly  with 
the  view  to  aid  the  pastors  of  the  churches  ?  Cannot  the  pastors  and 
the  churches  look  out  for  fitting  men  and  press  this  work  upon  them, 
as  a  regular  and  necessary  means  of  brotherly  communion  and  edifi- 
jcation  7  And  can  nothing  more  be  done  than  is  done,  either  in  this 
way,  or  by  pastors  themselves,  to  restore  a  custom  which  the  happy 
prevalence  of  Sunday-schools  has  almost  obliterated  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation — the  old  nonconformist  custom  of  pastoral 
weekly  catechising?  Richard  Baxter  has  in  his  Life, — part  i.  pp.  179, 
180,  and  see  Orme,  vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212, — left  a  weighty  testimony  to 
the  value  of  such  efforts.  In  reference  to  catechising  and  personal 
instruction  of  the  flock,  he   says:    ''Of  all  the  works  that  ever  I 

attempted,  this  brought  me  most  comfort  in  the  practice  of  it 

I  found  it  so  effectual,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  that  few  went  away 
without  some  seeming  humiliation,  conviction,  and  purpose,  and  pro- 
mise for  a  holy  hfe.  .  .  .  Though  the  first  time  they  came  with  fear 
aad  backwardness,  after  that  they  longed  for  their  turn  to  come  again. 
So  that  I  hope  God  did  good  to  many  by  it :  and  yet  this  waa  not  all 
the  comfort  I  had  in  it,'* 

Our  list  contains  two  notices  relating  to  John  Howe  :  the  subject  of 
the  former  of  them — his  Considerations  before  leaving  Antrim — ^we  must 
leave  to  the  reader's  curiosity.  The  Considerations,  which  do  honour 
to  his  Christian  conscientiousness,  are  given  by  Calamy,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  him,  and  also  in  the  recent  Life  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Rogers. 
The  subject  of  the  second,  though  often  printed,  is  too  interesting  to 
be  here  omitted.  It  is  the  remarkable  passage  written  in  Latin  on  the 
fly  leaf  of  Howe's  Bible,  of  which  the  following  is  a  close  translation : 

"  "  Dec.  26,  '89.  After  that  I  had  long  and  seriously  reflected  within  myself,  that 
bdldeB  a  clear  and  undoubted  assent  to  the  objects  of  faith,  a  vivifying  relish  and 
aavour  of  them  were  also  necessary,  that  they  might,  with  greater  force  and  efficacy, 
penetrate  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  so  being  there  somewhat  deeply 
fixed,  might  govern  the  life ;  and  that  otherwise  no  [true]  conclusion  or  sound 
judgment  could  be  arrived  at  respecting  a  man's  secure  relation  towards  God ;  and 
after  T  had  in  my  preaching  discoursed  somewhat  largely  on  2  Cor.  i.  12,  ['*  Our  rt* 
Jirichuf  i$  thif—the  tetttmtmy  of  our  eorucienee,**  &c.,]  this  very  morning  I  awoke 
early  firom  a  most  delightful  dream  of  this  kind :  that  is  to  say,  a  wonderful  stream  of 
celestial  rays,  proceeding  from  ihe  lofty  throne  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  seemed  to  be 
poured  into  my  open  and  panting  bosom. 

" Frequently  since  that  distinguished  day  have  I,  with  a  grateful  mind,  re- 
flected on  that  memorable  token  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  again  and  again  have  I 
eigoyed  the  sweetness  of  it. 

**  What,  however,  through  the  admirable  lovingkindness  of  my  God,  and  the  moat 
pesocAil  oper^ion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  was  oonscioiit  of,  of  the  same  kind,  on  Octobcc 
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22»  1704,  completely  overoomes  my  best  elForto  to  express  it.  I  then  ezpeneoced  • 
truly  delightful  melting  of  heart,  and  wept  for  joy,  because  the  love  of  God  was  afaed 
abroad  in  my  heart,  and  by  his  Holy  Spirit  specially  imparted  to  me  for  that  end. 
Rom.  T.  5." 

It  may  surprise  some  that  a  man  of  Howe's  vigorous  intellect  should 
attach  so  much  importance  to  a  pleasing  dream,  as  to  reflect  on  it  st 
distant  intervals  as  a  memorable  token  of  the  Divine  favour.  We 
think  that  this  surprise  will  disappear,  if  they  consider  on  whit 
account  Howe  valued  it,  and  what,  judging  from  his  own  memoranda 
on  the  subject,  the  benefit  was  which  he  derived  from  it.  That  the 
dream  was  perfectly  natural,  no  one  need  deny ;  but  this  admission,  ss 
is  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  (Life  of  Howe,  pp.  497-B,)  is  not  st 
all  inconsistent  with  the  conclusion  that  it  might  be  designed  as  s 
token  of  the  Divine  favour.  Howe  unquestionably  looked  upon  it  ss 
intended  to  supply  what  his  previous  meditations  had  caused  him  to 
regard  as  a  necessary  condition  of  vital  godliness, — that  is,  such  a 
quickening  sense  of  spiritual  things — **  the  objects  of  faith" — as  woold 
powerfully  regulate  the  whole  life,  and  thus  decide  the  question  re* 
specting  the  reality  of  a  professed  believer's  acceptance  with  God. 
That  such  a  powerful  and  practically  operative  sense  of  spiiitnal  things 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  vital  godliness,  we  presume  none  will  deny. 
It  is  clearly  impossible  that,  without  a  measure  of  it,  vital  godbneM 
can  exist.  The  only  question  then  can  be.  What  had  the  drean  to  do 
with  such  a  sense  of  spiritual  things  ?  The  reply  is  not  difficult.  It 
was,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  great  measure  the  combined  result  of  the 
spiritual  meditations  in  which  Howe  had  been  engaged,  and  of  the 
serene  spirit  which,  in  one  of  his  transparent  integrity  of  character,  sueh 
contemplations  would  naturally  produce ;  and  it  excited  the  feehngs 
suitable  to  such  a  union  of  spiritual  occupation  and  temperament  in  a 
concentrated  form,  and  with  a  force  resembling  that  which  they  will 
hereafter  exert  upon  the  disembodied  spirit,  detached  from  the  allur»> 
ments  of  a  sensible  and  sensual  world.  Howe  doubtleas  awoke  in  s 
holy  and  serene  extasy — the  power  of  which  deeply  impfcsaed  the 
memory  long  after  the  excitement  of  the  dream  had  passed  away,  sad 
which  was  to  him  a  sensible  assurance  of  the  reality  of  spiritual  satis&o 
tion,  compared  with  which  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  the  outward  senses 
and  of  earth  are  but  shadows.*  It  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  preceding  memoranda, — viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
reference  to  the  practical  remits  of  the  vivifying  sense  of  aptritoal  things 
which  the   first  paragraph  embraces,  that  Howe  had  frequently  ex* 


*  Had  our  limits  permitted,  we  should  have  illustrated  this  point  by  the 
noticed  by  Flavcl,  in  bis  Pneumatologia,  and  in  which  he  it  believed  to  have  de 
scribed  his  own  experience.    This  case  is  quoted  in  Gillies'  Historical  CoUoctions, 
vol  i.  p.  255. 
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perienced  the  talutary  influence  of  that  sense  of  spiritual  things  which 
his  happy  morning  dream  had  so  largely  imparted,  and  of  which  his 
sanctified  memory  and  feelings  gave  him  an  habitual  after- taste.  Of 
course  we  do  not  confound  the  dream  with  the  vivifying  sense  of 
spiritual  things  which  Howe  desired  and  attained,  or  regard  such  a 
dream  as  an  ordinary  or  indispensable  method  of  obtaining  it.  The< 
only  point  we  are  concerned  to  explain  is,  that  Howe  was  clearly 
joBtified  in  the  view  he  took  of  it.  We  should  have  added,  that  a 
pleasing  dream  respecting  the  spiritual  world  would  not  be  to  all  men 
a  sign  of  vital  godliness,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  No  man  can  be 
justified  in  drawing  Howe's  inference  from  his  dreams,  who  does  not 
possess  Howe*s  character,  and  exemplify  as  Howe  did  the  subsequent 
power  of  his  holy  contemplations.  But,  indeed,  no  man  whose  life  is 
not  of  the  same  kind  as  Howe's  has  a  right  to  presume  that  his  dreams 
are  of  the  same  kind.  It  was  in  perfect  moral  harmony  that  the  man 
who  had  recorded  this  dream,  as  we  have  seen,  should  close  his  labours 
as  an  author  by  the  publication  of  a  discourse  on  "  Patience  in  rela- 
tion to  the  expectation  of  future  blessedness ;"  and  that  within  six 
months  of  his  death,  he  should  have  his  spiritual  joys  renewed  in  the 
way  the  preceding  memorandum  states.  While  on  earth  he  could  say, 
"  My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they  who  watch  for  the 
morning,  yes,  more  than  those  who  watch  for  the  morning ;"  and  he 
now  reaps  what  he  then  sowed. 

Of  the  worthies  whose  deaths  are  recorded  in  our  list, ,  some  had  a 
peaceful  dismission,  after  an  active  and  even  troubled  life  spent  in  their 
Master's  service ;  others  were  called  to  glorify  him  also  by  giving  up 
their  lives  for  his  name.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  them 
in  detail,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  few  observ- 
ations respecting  Mrs.  Lewis.  In  our  notice  of  Saunders's  martyrdom, 
(see  page  109,)  we  said  that  we  should  have  occasion  afterwards  to 
speak  of  one  who  was  impressed  by  his  constancy  in  death.  The 
person  so  impressed  was  Mrs.  Lewis.  She  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Lewis,  a  gentleman  of  Mancetter,  near  Atherstone,  and  a  neighbour  and 
friend  of  Mr.  Glover,  of  the  same  place,  who  was  burnt  at  Coventry, 
as  noticed  in  our  September  number.  Till  she  heard  of  Saunders's 
death,  "  she  attended  mass  as  others  did,"  but  from  that  time 

'*  she  began  to  think  serionsly  on  religion,  and  inquired  earnestly  of  such  as  feared 
God,  the  cause  of  his  death :  and  when  she  learned  that  it  was  hecause  he  refused  to 
receive  mass,  she  began  to  be  troubled  in  her  conscience  respecting  herself.  And  as 
her  house  was  hard  by  Mr.  John  Glover's,  [Robert  Glover's  brother,]  ....  she  did 
oftentimes  resort  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  show  her  the  errors  which  were  in  the 
mass,  and  other  things  which  at  that  time  were  urged  as  necessary  to  salvation." 

From  John  Foxe's  account,  it  appears  that  Mrs.  Lewis,  as  "  a  gentle- 
woman born/'  and  one  **  delicately  brought  up  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,"  had  taken  ''great  delight  in  gay  apparel,  and  such  like  foolish- 
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nets."  John  Glover  therefore  not  only  showed  her  that  the  mass,  with 
all  other  popish  inventions,  was  odious  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  but  as  i 
faithful  monitor,  '*  reproved  her  because  she  delighted  so  much  in  the 
vanities  of  this  world."  The  word,  however,  fell  like  good  seed  into 
a  prepared  soil.  She  truly  repented  of  her  former  vain  life,  and  being 
convinced  of  the  abominations  of  popery,  she  openly  renounced  them. 
The  usual  consequences  followed  :  she  was  accused  befrare  the  bishop, 
and  condemned  for  heresy.  Foxe  has  related  various  interesting  psr- 
ticulars  respecting  her  deportment  in  prison  and  at  the  stake. 

**  In  the  evening  before  the  day  of  her  sutfering,  two  of  the  priests  who  resided  in 
the  Close  at  Lichfield,  came  to  the  under-sheriff's  house  where  she  lay,  and  sent  word 
to  her  by  the  sheriff  that  they  were  come  to  hear  her  confession,  for  they  should  be 
sorry  for  her  to  die  without  absolution.  To  whom  she  sent  word,  that  she  had 
made  her  eonfettion  to  Christ  her  Saviour,  at  whose  hands  she  was  sure  to  have  for- 
giveness of  her  sins.  As  to  the  cause  for  which  she  should  die,  she  had  no  resson 
to  confess  that,  but  rather  to  give  God  more  humble  praise,  that  he  did  count  her 
worthy  to  suffer  death  for  his  word  ....  All  that  night  she  was  wonderfully  cbeei- 
fol  and  pleasant.  She  spent  the  time  in  prayer  and  in  reading  and  taDdng  with 
them  who  came  to  comfort  her  with  the  word  of  God." 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  was  troubled  for  a  short 
season  with  doubts  respecting  her  election  to  life,  but  obtained  relief 
from  Gal.  ii.  20,  and  other  suitable  passages.  At  eight  she  was 
momentarily  confounded  by  the  sheriff's  unexpectedly  entering  and  sb- 
ruptly  telling  her  to  prepare  for  death,  as  she  had  but  an  hour  to  Uve. 
She  almost  immediately  revived,  however,  and  said — **  Mr.  Sheriff,  year 
message  is  welcome  to  me,  and  I  thank  my  God  that  he  will  make  me 
worthy  to  adventure  my  life  in  his  cause."  On  her  way  to  the  place  of 
suffering  she  prayed  three  several  times  that  God  would  abolish  the  idol- 
atrous mass  aud  deliver  the  realm  from  popery.  To  these  prayen 
many  of  the  people  said — Amen. 

"  When  chained  to  the  stake,  she  showed  such  a  cheerfulness  as  passed  all  hnmu 
understanding.  Her  countenance  was  ruddy,  and  her  deportment  so  patient,  thu 
many  lamented  her  fate,  and,  even  with  tears,  did  bewail  the  cruel  tyraany  of  tbe 
papists.  When  the  flames  burnt  around  her  she  never  moved,  but  only  lifting  op  ber 
hands  towards  heaven,  quietly  expired." 


P.S. — The  writer  of  these  Notes  on  Memorable  Days  here  temiinstes 
them  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  pleasure.  He  is  pleased  thit 
his  self-imposed  task,  to  which  it  has  been  sometimes  necessary  to  sicri- 
fice  a  portion  of  his  nightly  rest,  is  done,  and  he  is  grateful  to  have  been 
permitted  to  complete  it  without  any  disturbance  of  the  regular  and 
punctual  sequence  of  the  papers.  Yet  he  terminates  them  with 
regret,  for  their  preparation  has  been  a  labour  of  love.  His  desire  it 
that  the  great  Head  of  the  church  may  blesa  them  to  the  edification  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  designed.  They  were  written  with  the 
hope  that  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  and  espedaiij  ^ita  ycMni§v 
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readen,  might  find  Id  them  materials  for  profitable  meditation  in  the 
cloaet,  and  before  the  hour  of  prayer.  These  materials  the  writer  has 
usoally  selected  from  the  history  of  the  church  in  its  reriTals  and  its 
conflicts.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Congregational 
body.  All,  it  is  hoped,  have  been  treated  in  a  catholic  spirit.  He 
may  be  permitted  to  mention  again,  that  the  "  Outlines  of  a  Private 
Calendar,"  prepared  for  the  insertion  and  orderly  review  of  such 
memoranda,  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales.'^ 
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No.  VI. 

The  importance  of  Examinations  of  Students  at  the  end  of  their  College 
Studies ;  and  of  Testimonials  given  thereon,  and  that  this  practice 
should  be  adopted  by  all  the  Colleges.     By  Dr.  G.  Payne. 

Trb  point  on  which  I  have  been  requested  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  is, 
'^  the  propriety  of  an  agreement  and  common  practice,  among  all  our 
colleges,  in  respect  to  an  examination  of  students  at  the  end  of  their 
course,  and  of  testimonials  of  character,  learning,  and  other  ministerial 
qualifications,  to  be  thereupon  gifen." 

I  believe  that  some  such  testimonials  of  cliaracter,  &c.  as  are  hinted 
at  in  the  point  presented  for  consideration,  are  given  by  most  of  our 
existing  colleges — perhaps  by  all ;  at  any  rate,  if  requested,  by  the 
student,  on  his  leaving  the  institution.  It  is  well  known,  abo,  that 
it  is  the  practice  of  our  orthodox  presbyterian  brethren — I  refer  espe- 
cially to  Scotland — to  institute  some  such  examination  as  is  here  sug- 
gested into  the  quahfications  of  persons  wishing  to  engage  in  the 
ministry,  before  they  actually  embark  in  it.  I  believe  that  in  the 
Secession  church,  two  examinations  must  be  undergone  before  any 
joung  man  can  enter  upon  the  pastoral  office, — one  at  the  terminatiou 
of  his  course  in  the  hall  of  theology,  constituting  him  what  is  called 
a  licentiate  or  probationer,  and  the  second  by  the  presbytery  within 
the  bounds  of  which  he  obtains  a  call  to  a  pastoral  charge. 

I  belicTe  also,  that  (formerly  at  least)  it  was  the  practice  in  our  own 
colleges  to  institute  such  an  examination,  and  that  the  relics  of  the 


*  Adybbtisbm BNT. — Outlines  of  a  Private  Calendar,  designed  to  aid  the  culti- 
vttion  of  practical  piety  and  closet  devotion :  with  an  Introduction  explanatory  of  its 
use.  Sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
JadEMm  sad  Wslford,  Ixmdoa,  and  may  he  had  of  all  bookiellers.     Half-boimd  in 
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custom  may  be  found  amongst  ui  eyen  now ;  the  testimonials  to  cha- 
racter,  &c.  &c.,  which  are  at  least  frequently  given,  seem  to  imply  the 
existence  of  such  a  custom  ;  for  how  can  testimonials  be  given  without 
examination?  I  am  aware,  however,  that  our  committees  may  give 
these  testimonials  merely  on  the  report  of  the  tutors. 

Without  dweUing  longer  upon  past  or  existing  customs,  it  may  be 
well  to  go  at  once  into  an  examination  of  the  propriety  of  the  measoie 
guggested.  It  strikes  me  that  the  subject  which  claims  our  considera- 
tion, divides  itself  into  two,  or  perhaps  three  parts; — the  propriety  of 
granting  to  our  students,  at  the  end  of  their  collegiate  course,  tttHw^- 
nials  as  to  character,  qualifications,  &c. — of  instituting  some  kind  of 
examinationy  with  the  view  of  testing  those  qualifications, — and  the 
propriety  of  establishing  one  uniform  custom  on  the  part  of  our  cd- 
leges,  in  this  respect.  The  propriety  of  the  latter  evidently  depends 
upon  that  of  the  two  former.  If  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  expedient  to 
give  to  our  students  such  testimoniab  as  have  been  referred  to,  and  to 
institute  the  necessary  previous  examination,  in  order  to  the  issuing  of 
them,  the  question  concerning  the  propriety  of  an  agreement  among 
the  colleges  cannot  of  course  be  raised,  there  being  nothing  to  agree 
about,  except,  indeed,  that  there  shall  be  no  such  examination  and 
credentials.  But  if  both  should  be  deemed  expedient,  few  will  doubt 
the  propriety  of  agreement  among  our  colleges — both  as  to  the  cats- 
bhshment  of  the  proposed  plan  of  examination,  and  of  giving  cre- 
dentials, and  (as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  different  ooUeget 
admit  of  it)  as  to  the  kind  and  mode  of  examination  to  be  iostitated ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  credentials  to  be  given.  For  in  that  case,  the 
college  that  should  refuse  credentials  founded  on  examination,  or  whose 
examination  should  be  conducted  in  a  more  perfunctory,  and  of  cotuve, 
less  satisfactory  manner,  than  that  of  the  rest,  would  place  its  qualified 
and  worthy  students  in  a  comparatively  disadvantageous  position,  when 
they  go  out  among  the  churches,  seeking  for  opportunities  for  glorify- 
ing God  and  securing  the  salvation  of  men.  Other  evils,  which  I  can- 
not now  stop  to  enumerate,  would  grow  out  of  the  want  of  uniformity 
of  proceedings  among  the  colleges.  I  shall  say  little  more,  then,  if 
any,  on  the  propriety  of  a  uniform  practice  among  the  coUeget,  in 
reference  to  these  points ;  but  proceed  to  remark  upon  the  two  other 
points,  viz.,  the  examination  and  the  testimonials,  beginning  with  the 
latter,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  probably  as  I  proceed. 

Is  it  desirnble,  then,  that  our  colleges  should  adopt  the  nnifonn 
system  of  giving,  when  it  can  be  done  with  Christian  fidelity,  testi- 
monials to  our  young  brethren,  of  character,  learning,  and  geneitl 
qualifications  for  the  ministerial  work  ?  I  am  aware  that  I  have  some- 
what narrowed  the  question  here,  confining  it  to  appnmed  students, 
conferring  upon  them  the  right  to  require  such  teBtimonial,  and  laying 
an  obligation  upon  the  colleges  to  give  it.     It  may,  lant  Bwire,'be 
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aaked,  "  Should  not  the  body  empowered  to  issue  such  testimonial 
•late,  in  all  cases,  at  the  termination  of  the  young  brother's  course, 
their  opinion  of  his  character  and  general  qualifications,  though  it 
should  not  be  very  favourable  V*  I  have  thought  that  the  want  of 
auch  testimonials  would  secure  all  the  practical  purposes  aimed  at,  and 
that,  in  most  cases,  the  young  brother  himself  would  prefer  this  mode 
of  proceeding.  Still  I  should  say,  that  if  a  testimonial,  such  as  can 
be  given,  be  required,  let  it  be  granted.* 

In  reference  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  universally  the  system  of 
giving  testimonials,  I  cannot  well  anticipate  a  difference  of  opinion. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  the  collegiate  body,  to  whom  the  churches  have 
entrusted  funds  to  aid  them  in  the  sacred  work  of  preparing  young 
brethren  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  are  bound,  in  justice  to  those 
churches,  to  afford  them  some  means  of  ascertaining  in  what  cases  their 
efforts  have,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  been  successful.  What  less 
objectionable  plan — a  plan  more  quiet  and  unostentatious — less 
adapted  to  produce  inflation  on  the  one  hand,  and  depression  on  the 
other, — can  be  devised  than  the  one  in  question  ?  Again,  justice  to 
the  young  brethren  themselves  requires  that  such  testimonials  should 
be  granted  to  them.  When  they  have  studied,  during  their  collegiate 
life,  (which  should  be  rather  more  regarded  as  a  period  for  the  trial  of 
character  than  it  is  at  present)  to  show  themselves  approved  of  God,  to 
be  blameless,  not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry,  but  gentle  to  all  men — 
when  they  have  developed  the  requisite  mental  power,  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  a  course  of  prayerful  and  laborious  exertion 
have  become,  as  far  as  ought  to  be  expected,  scribes,  well  instructed  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  faithful  men,  able  and  apt  to  teach 
others  also,  are  they  not  entitled  to  go  forth  among  the  churches  with 
the  imprimatur  of  the  college  from  which  they  emanate  ? 

I  am  anxious  to  assert  the  rights  of  my  young  brethren.  A  college 
life  subjects  those  who  pass  through  it  to  a  severe  intellectual  and  moral 
test ;  when  our  young  friends  come  out  of  the  crucible  as  **  gold  seven 
times  purified,"  they  are  entitled  surely  to  receive  from  their  "alma 
mater  "  all  the  benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  its  attestation  of  the 
gratifying  fact. 

But  especially  does  justice  to  the  churches  to  which  our  young 
brethren  may  be  introduced,  require  a  general  concurrence  of  the 
colleges  in  giving  such  testimonials.  The  simple  fact,  when  known, 
that  a  young  minister  has  passed  through  a  regular  course  of  instruc 
tion  at  one  of  our  colleges,  is  primd  facie  evidence  in  his  favour.     It  is 


*  And,  if  the  practice  of  granting  approving  testimonials,  whenever  deserved,  were 
to  become  universal,  the  want  of  such  testimonial  would  be  a  sufficient  indication  to 
destitute  churches,  that  they  ought  to  institute  inquiry,  and  would  indeed  render 
thMn  inezciisible  if  they  did  Bot. 
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regarded,  generally  bo  at  leaat,  by  destitute  churches,  at  fdmishing 
satisfactory  proof  that  he  possesses  all  requisite  ministerial  qualifica- 
tioDS.     Possibly  this  ought  to  be  so.     1  shall  not  deny,  though  1  do 
not  assert,  that,  where  such  doubts,  either  of  the  mental  stamina,  or  of 
the  intellectual  habits,  or  the  mental  furniture  of  a  young  brother, 
become  so  decided  as  to  justify  the  refusal  of  the  proposed  testimonialB, 
they  ought  to  lead  to  measures  having  in  view  his  withdrawment  from 
the  college.     It  will  be  said  by  some,  that  those  whom  the  college 
authorities  cannot  recommend,  they  should  not  retain.     It  is  manifest, 
however,  that  some  cases  may  occur  where,  though  doubt,  and  serious 
doubt,  may  exist,  it  may  yet  not  be  sufficiently  decided  and  stroug  to 
justify  the  extreme  measure  of  expulsion,  or  even  a  request  to  with- 
draw.    Or,  if  it  be,  it  may  not  have  become  so  till  near  the  dose  of 
the  collegiate  course ;  the  examination,  indeed,  may  fully  confirm  the 
doubt.     What  is  the  college  committee  to  do  in  such  cases  7    They 
dare  not,  at  least  I  hope  they  will  not,  assume  infallibility.     They  will 
be  disposed  to  say,  ''  We  may  be  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  our  young 
brother.     Cases  have  existed,  perhaps  not  unfrequently,  in  which  the 
college  life  has  put  forth  few  blossoms,  while  in  after  periods,  there 
has  been  satisfactory,  if  not  abundant  fruit.*'     They  will  be  likely  to 
add,  "  we  cannot  do  anything  to  extinguish  what  may  hereafter  pos- 
sibly prove  to  be  a  useful,  if  not  a  burning  and  shining  light.'*    In 
auch  a  case,  (I  mean  now  a  case  of  doubt  confirmed  by  the  closing 
examination,)  the  college  would  withhold  its  imprimatur.     Though 
Christian  charity,  which  frowns  upon  anything  approaching  to  seventy, 
might  prevent  a  testimony  against  the  young  brother,  (I  assume  of 
course   that    character  is   unimpeachable,)  Christian    fidelity  would 
equally  prevent  a  testimonial  in  his  fawntr,  and  he  would  go  forth 
among  the  churches  simply  not  recommended  by  the  body  from  whom 
the  testimonial  should  emanate.     I  cannot  but  think  our  destitute 
congregations  are  entitled  to  demand  from  us  some  such  measure  of 
protection.     Fidelity  to  them  requires  it,  and  kindness  to  our  young 
brethren  does  not  forbid  it.     It  would  prove,  on  the  contrary,  an 
advantage  to  our  holy,  devoted,  laborious,  active,  successful  students; 
and  I  would  not  withhold  from  them  a  benefit,  lest  the  bestowment  of 
it  might  prove  injurious  to  others  of  an  opposite  character. 

Your  time  prevents  more  being  said  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
The  first  question — viz.,  whether  such  testimonials  should  be  given — I 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

The  second  question  regards  the  propriety  of  instituting  some  kind 
of  examination  at  the  termination  of  the  course  of  study,  with  a  view 
to  decide  whether  any,  or  what,  testimoniab  shall  be  given.  To  this 
question — stated  very  generally,  as  I  have  designedly  stated  it — there 
is  little  doubt  that  an  affirmative  reply  should  be  given.  In  fact, 
unless  the  proposed  testimonial  is  to  emanate  f^m  the  t«U)ia  exckh 
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■ively,  witbofut  a  word  of  inquiry  from  any  other  party^  tome  examina- 
tion there  moat  be.  Now,  being  a  tutor  myself,  I  am  more  free  than  I 
might  otherwise  be  to  say,  I  cannot  think  that  such  a  testimonial  ought 
to  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  churches.  They  have  a  right  to 
require  more. 

The  question  then  is,  "  What  more  V*  I  answer  the  question  by 
■aying,  that  at  least  there  should  be  a  thorough  examination  by  the 
committee  in  reference  to  all  the  points  specified  in  the  fifth  head  of 
consideration.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  the  existing  practice  in  oar 
colleges,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  examination  should  be 
of  a  more  formal  and  solemn  character  than  perhaps  usually  prevails — 
that  the  committee  should  go  into  a  review,  as  far  as  their  own  know- 
ledge and  the  record  of  their  proceedings  will  enable  them  to  do  it,  of 
the  general  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  student  about  to  leave ;  hia 
habits  of  order,  regularity,  attention,  &c. ;  his  powers  of  application 
and  acquisition  ;  his  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  the 
amount  of  fruit  he  has  reaped ;  his  temper,  prudence,  knowledge  of 
our  ecclesiastical  proceedings  ;  power  of  governing  men ;  his  aptnesa 
to  teach,  voice,  manner,  &c. ; — that  the  committee,  or  others,  should 
go  into  a  general  review  of  all  these  points,  taking  the  opinion,  of 
course,  of  the  tutors,  and,  by  requiring  an  unbiased  judgment,  con- 
straining them  to  rise  above  those  feelings  of  delicacy,  which  might 
possibly  operate  to  draw  forth  a  more  favourable  verdict,  than  the 
justice  of  the  case  demanded. 

Such  an  examination  as  has  been  now  suggested,  though  not  re- 
quiring the  personal  appearance  of  the  young  brother,  excepting  in 
certain  supposable  cases,  would  prove,  I  think,  of  immense  benefit. 
The  prospect  of  being  subjected  to  it,  especially  if  conducted  with 
blended  Christian  fidelity  and  tenderness,  would  prove  a  moral  guard 
against  many  of  the  temptations  to  which  our  young  brethren  are 
exposed,  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  But  it  is  not  the  only  examina- 
tion I  am  disposed  to  recommend.  That  of  which  I  have  as  yet 
spoken,  would  be  mainly  adapted  to  enable  the  examining  body  to 
issue  testimoniab  respecting  the  moral  and  religious  character  and 
attainments  of  our  young  brethren ;  those  quaUties  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  which  uniform  experience  has  shown  to  be  so  essential  to  success 
in  the  ministry.  In  addition  to  this,  I  incline  to  think  there  should 
be  another,  designed  to  test  their  proficiency  in  those  departments  of 
literature  and  science  through  which  their  course  of  study  has 
conducted  them ;  and  pre-eminently  their  biblical  and  theological 
attainments.  The  adoption  of  this,  as  a  general  measure,  could  not 
ffdl,  I  think,  to  be  greatly  beneficial.  The  prospect  of  having  to 
undergo  such  an  examination,  and  the  thought,  pressing  upon  the 
mind  of  our  young  brethren  throughout  the  whole  of  their  academic 
life,  that  the  character  with  wlueh  they  shall  enter  at  length  upon  the 
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field  of  enterprise,  must  greatly  depend  on  its  result,  would  form  t 
much-needed  stimulus — I  think,  an  effectual  stimulus — to  undying 
industry  and  mental  effort ;  and  thus  habits,  both  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, would  be  gained  and  confirmed,  far  more  precious  to  our  students 
themselves,  and  to  the  churches  which  are  to  form  the  scenes  of  their 
labour,  than  any  amount  of  knowledge,  how  great  soever  it  may  be, 
that  has  been  gained  during  their  period  of  study.  I  have  said  the 
prospect  of  such  examination  would  prove  an  effectual  stimulus.  I 
will  only  add,  that  in  a  case  in  which  it  failed  to  do  this,  it  would 
become  tolerably  manifest  that  the  individual  did  not  afford  suffideiit 
promise  of  usefulness  in  the  church  to  justify  the  issuing  of  the  cus- 
tomary testimonials. 

But  how  should  the  examination  be  conducted  ?  It  might  be  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  themselves ;  either  by  members  of  their  own 
body,  or  by  the  tutors  in  presence  of  the  committee ;  or,  where  this  is 
practicable  by  another,  and  foreign  body,  at  the  appointment  and  re- 
quest of  the  committee.  The  latter  would,  perhaps,  be  generally 
thought  to  be  the  fairest,  the  most  impartial  and  satisfactory  mode  of 
proceeding ;  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  tutors  who  are  in  the 
constant,  perhaps  daily,  habit  of  examination,  and  who  have  acquired 
an  expert ness,  not  to  be  attained  perhaps  without  considerable  practice, 
in  opening  to  public  view  the  talents  and  attainments  of  the  young 
brethren  subjected  to  the  examination,  would  not  succeed  better  than 
comparative  strangers.  Somewhat  would  depend  upon  the  form  of  the 
examination,  whether  viva  voce^  (to  which  I  incline)  or  by  written  pa- 
pers. The  statements  in  this  paper  assume  the  examination  to  be  the 
former,  and  are  adjusted  to  that  assumption ;  but  every  committee 
would  adopt  its  own  plan.  Nothing  more  is  intended  to  be  urged  than 
a  bona  fide  examination. 

An  important  question  it  is.  Whether  any,  and  if  so,  what,  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  students  of  the  course  which  the  examinaton 
intend  to  take  ;  the  great  subjects,  or  parts  of  the  subjects,  on  which 
the  examination  will  mainly  turn.  One  thing  is  perfectly  manifest — 
that  it  should  be  a  fair  examination ;  an  examination  adapted  to  ascer- 
tain and  exhibit  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed,  and  of  facility  in 
the  communication  of  it  to  others :  which  I  hold  it  to  be  equally  mani- 
fest it  cannot  be  if  it  be  conducted  by  questions  previously  prepared 
and  given  to  the  students,  unless  those  questions  be  exceedingly  nume- 
rous and  multifarious,  and  a  selection  be  made  by  the  examinators  ad 
libitum. 

I  incline  to  think  our  young  brethren  should  be  apprised,  a  short 
time  before  the  examination,  of  the  general  course  over  which  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  examinators  to  pass.  This  would,  perhaps,  be  a  suffi- 
ciently rigid  test  of  the  proficiency  of  the  students ;  and  it  would  tend 
also  to  put  upon  an  equality  with  others  those,  who,  with  equal  atoies 
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of  information,  perhaps  even  greater,  have  not  an  equal  facility  of  pro- 
ducing them  on  the  instant,  especially  if  shrinking,  and  retiring,  and 
appalled,  as  they  must  in  some  measure  be,  at  the  prospect  of  a  trial 
on  which  they  know  such  important  consequences  depend. 

Taking  these  last  points  into  account — the  di£ference  of  constitutional 
temperament  among  students,  and  the  superior  facility  of  some  in 
bringing  out  for  instant  use  the  stores  of  knowledge  laid  up  in  their 
minds — I  incline  to  think  that  the  testimonial,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, should  not  directly  emanate  from  the  examining  body  when  that 
body  is  other  than  the  committee,  but  from  the  committee  itself,  who» 
receiving  a  report  from  the  examiners,  will  frame  the  testimonial  they 
give  by  the  combined  light  of  that  report,  and  of  the  knowledge  they 
have  themselves  acquired  of  the  general  character,  habits,  and  attain- 
ments of  their  young  brethren. 
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The  Consideration  of  some  Plans  to  assist  Pastors,  (and  I  would  add, 
Churches,)  in  deciding  whether  to  encourage  the  first  proposals  made 
for  entering  the  Ministry  by  our  younger  Brethren ;  and  to  secure 
a  more  extended  and  effectual  testing  of  their  Qualifications,  previous 
to  their  appearance  before  the  Committees  of  the  Colleges  as  Candu 
dates  for  admission.     By  the  Rev,  Walter  Scott. 

I  CAN  truly  say,  I  am  sorry  that  the  writing  of  a  paper  on  this  im- 
portant topic  has  devolved  on  roe,  both  because,  whatever  experience  I 
have  had  in  the  introduction  of  young  men  to  the  pastoral  office,  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  many  of  those  whom  I  am  now  addressing  who  are 
better  qualified  than  I  am  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  because  I  do  not  think  that  the  evil,  to  which,  by  implication, 
it  refers,  has  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent  as  some  appear  to  imagine ; 
neither,  perhaps,  do  I  entertain  so  sanguine  a  hope  of  success  in  the 
proposed  attempt  to  remove  it,  as  some  of  my  brethren  seem  to  do : 
consequently  my  views  respecting  the  remedy  may  differ  from  theirs. 
It  is  only  deference  to  their  wishes  and  appointment,  and  a  desire  to 
assist,  as  far  as  I  can,  in  promoting  the  important  object  of  the  present 
meeting,  that  have  induced  me  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject 
that  has  just  been  specified. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  Independents  that  they  have  ever  been  deeply 
sensible  of  the  vast  importance  of  genuine,  and  even  superior  piety  in 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  have  made  more  vigorous  and  sys- 
tematic efforts  to  secure  thia  essential  qualification,  than,  as  for  as  I 
know,  any  other  section  of  the  professed  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  have^ 
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with  the  exception  of  the  Methodists.      It  would  not  be  conrect  to 
assert  that  they  have  held  it  in  too  high  estimation,  for  this  is  scarcdy 
possible :  but  there  ha?e  been  not  a  few  amongst  them  who  haTe 
attached  too  little  importance  to  some  other  things;  who  ha?e  dis- 
paraged natural  talent,  and  learning,  and  mental  cultivation,  and  study, 
and  ha?e  expected  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  a  way  and  to  an 
extent  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  representations  of  the  word  of 
God.     They  have,  however,  been  right  in  requiring  credible  evidences 
of  conversion,  of  the  possession  of  the  faculty  of  spiritual  perception, 
and  of  real  consecration  to  God,  in  those  whom  they  have  encouraged 
to  undertake  the  Gospel  ministry,  as  prime  qualifications  for  that  office. 
An  unconverted  ministry  will  be  the  bane  of  ai^y  religious  society ;  and 
will   certainly  neutralise   any   other  excellences   or   efficient  instru- 
mentalities that  it  may  possess.    If  piety  is  in  a  low  state  in  the  minis- 
try, it  will  never  flourish  in  the  church.     We  might  just  as  well  expect 
that  the  human  frame  will  be  in  health,  if  the  head  is  sick,  or  the 
heart   faint;  for  the  Gospel  ministry  is  Divinely  appointed  for  the 
nourishment  and  growth  of  the  body  of  Christ.      But  those  hare 
acted  most  wisely,  who  have  required,  in  addition  to  piety,  as  much  of 
mental  ability,  and  cultivation,  and  solid  learning,  as  could  be  secured, 
in  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  for  the  more  of  these  that  eminent 
piety  has  at  its  command,  the  more  extensive  will  be  its  salutary  influ- 
ence, and  therefore  the  more  efficient  its  operations.     And  however 
talent  and  learning  may  be  abused,  or  found  in  a  state  of  complete 
separation  from  moral  excellence,  we  should  be  chargeable  with  slander- 
ing both  it  and  them,  were  we  to  say  that  they  are  inimical  to  each 
other.     There  is  rather  a  natural  affinity  betwixt  them,  however  they 
may  be  divorced  by  sin,  which  is,  as  far  as  it  prevails,  the  destroyer  of 
order,  and  the  perverter  of  union  throughout  the  whole  creation  of  Ood. 
Since  religion  is  incontrovertibly  a  rational  and  a  reasonable  service, 
the  greater  the  extent  to  which  the  powers  of  reason  are  possessed,  tht 
more  natural,  in  one  sense,  religion  must  be ;  for  as  piety  conmsts  in 
the  supreme  love  of  infinite  excellence,  the  greater  the  ability  whicli 
any  man  possesses,  in  consequence  of  native  talent  and  mental  cultiTt- 
tion,  to  understand  the  works  and  the  word  of  God,  and  the  manifes- 
tations which  he  has  given  of  his  attributes, — with  the  greater  intensity 
may  the  flame  of  rational  devotion  bum  in  his  breast. 

All,  I  apprehend,  who  have  seriously  considered  the  subject  will 
acknowledge  that)  in  many  cases,  it  is  far  from  being  easy  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  respecting  the  quahfications  of  candidates  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  precious  gold  of  piety  and  talent  is  presented 
in  its  native  state,  unwrougbt  and  unpolished,  and  mixed  with  more  or 
less  of  dross,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  either  its  amount  or  its 
quahty.     A  judgment  must  be  formed,  lA  tome  degree,  of  the  fhiil 
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from  the  blossom,  and  of  the  full  crop  from  the  blade  just  appearing 
above  ground ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  anticipations  are  frequently  not 
realised.  The  most  solid  piety  and  talent  are  not  always  the  most 
•howy :  confidence  and  liveliness  of  temperament  may  be  mistaken  for 
mental  ability  ;  and  timidity  and  modesty,  or  untutored  awkwardnesa 
and  inaptitude,  for  dulness  and  incapacity  ;  and  yet  the  former  may  be 
connected  with  inferior,  and  the  latter  with  superior  mental  powers. 
The  one  may  be  the  gravity  and  quietude  of  the  perched  eagle,  which 
can,  whenever  it  pleases,  soar  to  the  skies ;  and  the  other,  the  pertneas 
and  activity  of  the  sparrow,  whose  highest  flight  is  to  the  house-top. 
Previous  advantages  of  education,  desirable  as  they  are,  may  conceal 
native  deficiency,  and  leave  little  room  for  future  progress.  Too  much 
importance  may  be  attached  to  some  real,  or  supposed,  natural  dis- 
qualifications, as  it  regards  voice,  or  manners,  or  bodily  health.  De- 
mosthenes  might  have  been  rejected  on  account  of  his  stammering,  and 
Cicero  because  of  his  weakness  of  voice,  or  hurried  pronunciation ;  and 
Doddridge,  or  Watts,  because  of  the  feebleness  of  his  frame.  Facta 
prove  that  some  who  have  been  at  first  repulsed,  have  been  afterwards 
received,  and  have  proved  acceptable  and  useful ;  in  some  cases,  emi- 
nently successful ;  and  that  others,  who  were  highly  promising,  have 
disappointed  the  hopes  which  they  had  raised.  Formidable  obstacles 
may  be  surmounted,  and  great  deficiencies  supplied,  by  diligence  and 
perseverance ;  and  shining  talents  may  be  neutralised  by  negligence  and 
■loth,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  prognosticate  the  future  from  the  present* 
Sanguine  and  apparently  well-founded  hopes  have  been  disappointed 
in  some  cases,  and  the  expectations  that  were  formed,  far  exceeded  in 
others.  Some  of  the  most  lamentable  cases  of  failure  have  occurred  i|i 
the  case  of  those  who,  at  the  commencement  of  their  course,  seemed 
to  be  furnished  with  the  most  satisfactory  credentials,  as  it  regarded 
both  piety  and  ability ;  their  future  course  it  was  impossible  for  human 
sagacity  to  foresee,  and,  therefore,  the  occasional  entrance  of  such  into 
the  ministry  can  never,  I  apprehend,  be  prevented.  False  professons 
end,  I  suppose,  false  and  inefficient  ministers,  found  their  way  into  the 
churches  of  Christ,  and,  doubtless,  into  the  pastoral  office,  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles  themselves ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  the  will,  or  to  enter 
into  the  plans  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  entirely  to  prevent  such 
intrusions.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  tares  will  be  found 
amongst  wheat  till  the  harvest.  I  make  theae  observations  because  there 
are  some  in  the  religious  world  who  have  passed,  in  my  apprehension, 
uncharitable  censures  on  ministers,  and  churches,  and  committees  of 
colleges,  as  it  regarded  their  care,  or  want  of  care,  in  their  encourage^ 
ment  of  candidates  for  the  Grospel  ministry  ;  some  who  have  expected 
more  than  human  prudence  could  accomplish,  and  have  condemned, 
when  there  is  reason  to  hope  oor  great  Master  will  say,  **  They  haiFc 
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done  what  they  could."*  Still,  it  is  not  denied  that  there  may  hare 
been  a  deficiency  of  vigilance  and  anxiety  in  some  cases ;  and  that  in 
others,  charity,  and  kindness,  and  friendship  may  have  prevented  the 
exercise  of  impartial  judgment,  and  of  a  due  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  church  of  Grod,  and  that  several  have  thus  gained  admission  into 
the  pastoral  office,  against  whom  the  door  ought  to  have  been  closed ; 
and  whose  exclusion  would  have  been  an  act  of  kindness  to  theno^ves, 
as  well  as  a  benefit  to  the  cause  of  religion.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  for 
want  of  attention  and  caution,  some  may  have  been  discouraged  by  the 
neglect  which  they  experienced,  and  by  the  obstacles  which  were 
thrown  in  their  way,  who  ought  to  have  been  "  thrust  out  as  labonrerB 
into  the  vineyard." 

It  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account  that  pastors  and  churches  are 
sometimes  placed  in  difficult  circumstances  by  the  specious  appearances 
and  professions,  the  pertinacity  and  determination  of  candidates  for 
admission  into  our  colleges,  and  by  the  partiality  and  influence  of  their 
friends;  and,  in  other  cases,  by  the  prejudices  of  those  who  woold 
always  prevent  a  prophet  from  having  any  honour  in  his  own  country, 
and,  therefore,  by  the  danger  of  giving  o£fence,  and  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  church. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  first  step  in  this  business  is  the  most  im- 
portant ;  it  is  extremely  desirable,  that  respecting  it  a  correct  judgment 
should  be  formed.  When  it  is  once  taken,  when  a  young  man  has 
been  admitted  into  any  of  our  theological  institutions,  the  difficulty  and 
the  delicacy  of  preventing  him  from  proceeding  are  much  increased, 
and  they  are  augmented  at  every  succeeding  stage  of  the  progress. 
Business  may  have  been  given  up.  Encouraging  prospects  of  success  in 
secular  pursuits  may  have  been  disregarded,  considerable  expense  may 
have  been  incurred,  and  great  exertions  made,  to  procure  preparatory 
instruction.  Flattering  hopes  may  have  been  indulged  and  even 
avowed,  the  disappointment  of  which  may  cause  much  pain  and  mor- 
tification. Retreat  may  be  viewed  as  synonymous  with  disgrace.  All 
these  things,  and  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  render  it  bq- 
premely  desirable,  that  every  prudent  and  eligible  precaution  should 
be  used,  before  any  young  brethren  are  encouraged  to  present  them- 
selves for  admission  into  our  schools  of  the  prophets.  This,  it  may  be 
hoped,  would,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  prevent  some  painful,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  some  disgraceful  failures,  as  well  as  economise  thoae 

*  They  have  generally,  perhaps  I  may  say  always,  endeavoured  to  select  the  best 
of  those  of  whom  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  dispensations  of  his  providence,  and  by  the 
instrumentality  of  his  churches,  has  given  them  the  choice,  and  this  is  all  they  can 
do  in  time  to  come.  There  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  a  great  soperabaBdance 
of  ministers  amongst  the  Independents ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  diiBciilt  to  find  an 
instance  in  which  any  who  were  superior  in  inteUect  and  piety,  have  been  supeneded 
by  those  who  were  udenm. 
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funds  which  are  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  our  churches  for  the  . 
support  of  our  colleges,  the  raising  of  which  funds  requires  the  most 
laborious  and  self-denying  exertions. 

What  plan,  then,  can  be  devised  to  avoid  the  evils  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  admission  of  incom- 
petent persons  into  the  office  of  pastors  and  teachers,  as  well  as  to 
bring  forward  the  most  eligible  that  our  religious  societies  can  furnish  ; 
and  thus  to  raise  the  character  of  the  dissenting  ministry,  and  to  sub- 
serve the  cause  of  Independency,  and  especially  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  ?  Our  entire  dependence  on  the  guidance  and  blessing  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  church,  is  explicitly  and  solemnly  owned.  He  alone 
can  qualify  saints  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  by  bestowing  the  re- 
quisite natural  and  spiritual  endowments.  He  communicates  the  right 
disposition,  including  a  cordial  love  of  the  work  of  the  preacher  and 
pastor,  and  a  preference  of  it  to  all  others.  He  opens  the  door,  in  the 
course  of  his  providence,  by  which  all  who  would  be  faithful  under- 
shepherds  must  enter.  To  Him,  therefore,  constant  and  fervent  prayer 
ought  to  be  made  by  all  the  churches,  as  weU  as  by  individual  Chris- 
tians— (prayer  much  more  fervent  and  importunate  than  is  offered — 
how  seldom  do  we  hear  our  colleges,  or  the  furnishing  of  suitable  can- 
didates for  the  ministerial  office,  mentioned  in  the  devotions  of  the 
sanctuary  or  of  the  family !) — that  He  would  furnish  the  church  with 
pastors  after  his  own  heart.  Do  not  facts  prove  a  deficiency  of  intel- 
ligent, real  concern  here  ?  But  he  raises  up  his  ministers  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  his  churches  and  their  pastors  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  them  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  and  to  put  in  requisition 
the  greatest  care  and  prudence,  that  they  may  commit  the  work  of  the 
ministry  only  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also. 

The  most  eligible  plan,  in  addition  to  the  means  that  are  already 
employed,  for  accomplishing  the  object  under  consideration,  and,  in  - 
deed,  almost  the  only  feasible  or  practicable  one  that  suggests  itself  to 
the  writer  of  this  paper,  is,  that  the  ministers  and  churches  of  each 
locality  should  associate  together  for  mutual  assistance  in  this  impor- 
tant matter.  For  this  purpose,  the  whole  Independent  community 
might  be  divided  into  convenient  districts,  each  containing  from  four 
or  five  to  eight  or  ten  churches,  according  to  circumstances  and  facili- 
ties of  intercourse.  Let  their  pastors,  with  other  gentlemen,  if  it  were 
thought  necessary,  chosen  by  the  churches,  associate  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  character  and  examining  the  claims  of  candidates  for 
the  Gospel  ministry,  by  exercising  a  kind,  and  fraternal,  yet  vigilant 
inspection  over  them  ;  by  making  such  inquiries  respecting  their  tem- 
pers and  general  conduct  as  might  be  deemed  necessary ;  by  testing 
their  abilities  for  public  speaking  and  for  the  acquisition  of  learning  ; 
by  observing  the  way  in  which  they  acquit  themselves  at  prayer-meet- 
ings, and  in  delivering  addresses  in  Sabbath-schools,  and  by  requiring 
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from  them  written  essays  on  various  subjects ;  and  wheneyer  it  might 
be  deemed  necessary,  by  placing  them  under  the  care  of  a  minister,  in 
order  to  have  his  report  respecting  both  their  character  and  abiUties. 
It  is  to  be  wished,  that  this  could  be  done  much  more  extensively  than 
it  ever  has  been.  At  the  same  time,  one  fact  must  not  be  concealed  or 
overlooked,  with  which  all  are  acquainted  who  have  had  any  experience 
in  the  matter,  that  when  young  men  know  that  their  admission  into  a 
college  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  report  of  a  tutor,  they  will  con- 
ceal tempers  which  afterwards,  when  they  feel  that  they  are  more  inde- 
pendent, they  indulge,  and  manifest  an  amiableness  and  docility,  and 
even  a  degree  of  seriousness,  which  present  an  humbling  contrast  to 
their  future  conduct ;  so  that  their  teachers  have  not  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  respecting  their  tempers  and  piety,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  ability,  as  might  be  imagined.  Let  the  re- 
commendation of  these  district  associations  be  a  sine  qua  non,  except  in 
extraordinary  cases,  for  recommendations  to  the  committees  of  oar  col- 
leges. The  plan  recommended  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  earnestness  and  temper  of  the  candidates,  and  the  ordeal  which  it 
would  render  necessary  might  prevent  applications  from  those  who  had 
any  cause  to  fear  detection  ;  and  indeed  from  all  but  those  who  were 
conscious  that  their  motives  were  pure,  and  whose  hearts  were  in  the 
work  to  which  they  were  looking  forward.  The  districts,  in  some 
cases,  might  comprise  all  the  churches  in  a  town.  When  the  towos 
were  large,  and  the  churches  numerous,  it  might  be  deemed  advisable 
to  divide  them  into  two  or  more  districts,  and  to  associate  with  them 
some  churches  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  country,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  number  of  societies  in  the  different  locahties,  and  the  fadhty  of 
intercourse.* 


*  Objections  on  various  grounds,  have  been  made  to  these  associations  or  com- 
mittees.    Some  have  said,  there  would  be  in  them  a  division  of  the  responsibility, 
and  consequently  it  would  be  less  deeply  felt,  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  by 
each  individual,  and  especially  by  the  church  and  pastor  of  the  candidate :  to  tbii 
it  may  be  replied, — The  responsibility  would  still  be  sufficiently  weighty ;  and  the 
plan  suggested  might,  nay,  I  apprehend  would,  render  all  more  sensible  of  their 
responsibility,  by  attaching  greater  importance  than  is  now  done,  to  the  selection  of 
candidates,  and  directing  more  attention  to  this  important  affair.     I  am  sure,  I  have 
never  had  to  recommend  a  young  man  for  admission  into  a  college,  when  I  would 
not  have  been  glad  of  the  assistance  of  other  ministers  and   churches.    I  must 
entirely  and  decidedly  dissent  from  those  who  think  that  the  choice  of  candidates  far 
the  ministry  should  be  left  to  the  pastor  himself,  and  that  with  it  the  churches  have 
nothing  to  do.    They  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  this  matter,  as  in  the 
choice  of  their  pastors,  and  they  have  often  a  better  opportunity  of  gaining  in 
acquaintance  with  the  real  character  of  those  candidates  than  ministers  can  have ; 
and  in  the  present  state  of  things  amongst  us,  on  the  churches  the  support  of  the 
schools  of  tLe  prophets,  and  therefore  of  those  who  enjoy  the  privileges  w^ich  they 
aAwdf  iMiit  dcfoNa. 
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It  might  also  be  well  for  these  associations  not  to  confine  their  atten^ 
tion  to  such  as  solicit  admission  into  our  colleges,  but  to  look  around 
them  in  order  to  find  out  those  who  are  most  eminent  |for  piety  and 
talent  in  their  various  congregations,  and  to  suggest  to  them  the  pro- 
priety of  devoting  themselves  to  the  preaching  of  the  glorious  Gbspel  of 
the  blessed  God,  and  in  some  instances  to  urge  them  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  it,  though  it  might  cost  them  some  pecuniary  sacrifices. 
The  apostle  exhorted  the  church  at  Jerusalem  to  look  out  men  of  good 
report,  whom  they  might  appoint  to  the  office  of  deacons.  And  why 
should  not  our  churches  look  out  the  most  eligible  young  brethren,  in 
order  to  introduce  them  to  the  pastoral  office  ?  Facts  prove  that  some 
who  have  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  be  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  who 
have  even  thought  themselves  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  enter  the 
ministry,  were  never  called  to  its  work  nor  qualified  for  its  duties,  and 
that  others  who  were  at  first  reluctant  to  take  it  upon  them,  have  con- 
scientiously discharged  all  its  offices  and  labours,  and  have  been  emi«- 
nently  blessed  by  God  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  sacred  purposes. 
Has  not  the  selection  of  pastors  and  teachers  been  left  too  much  to  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  individuals  themselves,  and  to  the  partialities 
of  friends  or  relatives  ?  Have  sanctified  judgment  and  concern  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  success  of  the  Redeemer's  cause,  had  their  due 
influence  in  this  important  work  ?  Some  have  suggested,  and  others 
maintained  the  propriety,  in  order  to  prevent  applications  from  un- 
qualified persons,  or  on  their  behalf,  the  requisition  of  a  certain  sum, 
(say  j£10  or  j£15  annually,)  during  the  term  of  continuance  in  the  col- 
lege from  the  individuals  themselves,  or  from  the  churches  by  whom 
they  were  recommended.  This,  it  is  thought,  would  render  both  the 
one  and  the  other  more  cautious  than  they  sometimes  are,  and  cause 
them  to  count  the  cost  in  every  point  of  view.  And  it  is  hoped  by 
many,  that  the  plan  adopted  by  our  friends  at  Manchester,  of  requiring 
from  every  student  the  sum  of  ^0  per  annum  for  his  board,  will 
operate  very  beneficially  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  some  others.  The 
objection  to  this  plan,  and  the  fear  which  it  ei cites  in  the  breast  of 
several  are,  that  it  may  discourage  some,  and  throw  insuperable  obsta- 
cles in  their  w^y,  who  would  be  most  eligible  candidates,  but  could  not 
raise  or  procure  the  required  sum, — some,  whose  qualifications  might 
be  solid,  but  not  of  such  an  order  as  to  attract  much  notice,  or  to  in- 
duce others  to  a£ford  them  pecuniary  assistance.  There  have  been, 
perhaps,  not  a  few  acceptable  and  highly  useful  ministers,  and  pro- 
bably there  are  some  at  present,  who  never  could  have  procured  the 
requisite  education,  and  never  would  have  separated  themselves  to  the 
Gospel  of  God  (to  use  the  expression  of  the  apostle  Paul,)  had  it  not 
been  for  the  gratuitous  education  afforded  them  by  our  colleges.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  formation  of  such  local  district  com** 
mitteet  as  have  been  recommended,  might  be  the  means  of  stconng  to 
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all  who  needed  it,  and  where  in  every  respect  eligible,  the  requisite 
pecuniary  assistance  ;  because '  they  would  not  then  be  dependent  for 
recommendation  and  support  on  any  one  church,  but  would  have  the 
attention  of  several  directed  to  their  claims,  and  might  expect  assistauce 
from  many.  Indeed,  one  advantage  of  the  proposed  plan  would  be, 
that  it  would  direct  the  attention  of  our  churches  more  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  to  the  important  subject  of  colleges  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rising  ministry,  and  to  their  own  duty  in  respect  to  them ; 
and  it  might  thus  cause  many  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  God  on 
their  behalf,  and  lead  to  combined  and  successful  efforts  to  furnish 
them  with  the  best  candidates  that  could  be  procured  for  the  advan- 
tages which  they  afford.  Perhaps,  however ,  too  much  has  sometimes 
been  said  respecting  the  eleemosynary  character  of  our  colleges,  and 
the  importance  of  raising  them  above  it.  None  of  those  who  enter 
them,  were  previously  paupers,  and  none  who  are  fit  to  enter  them, 
desire  to  be  put  '*into  the  priest's  office  that  they  may  eat  a  piece  of 
bread."  They  all  leave  employments  by  which  they  could  honourably 
and  usefully  support  themselves  ;  and,  in  several  cases,  by  which  they 
might  have  risen  to  opulence  ;  and  they  frequently  do  so  in  compliance 
with  the  suggestions  and  wishes  of  their  ministers  and  churches.  Jesus 
Christ  has  ordained  that  "  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of 
the  Gospel."  Does  he  not  expect  then  that  those  who  are  preparing 
to  preach  it,  will  be,  as  far  as  necessary,  supported  in  their  preparatory 
studies  ?  This  is  a  point  which  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet 
received. 

HINTS  RESPECTING  THE  PENNY  PERIODICAL. 

TO  THB  BDITOa  OF  THE  CONGRBOATIONAL  MAOAZINK. 

Sir, — I  have  observed  with  great  pleasure  the  resolution  come  to,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  at  Manchester,  to  set  on  foot 
**  A  Penny  Monthly  Magazine,"  and  think  that  the  design  reaches  the 
acme  of  utility,  in  the  department  of  minor  religious  publications. 

It  puts,  in  various  ways,  the  power  of  widely  disseminating  Divine 
truth  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  wilHng  to  employ  it,  and  may  be 
made,  by  a  little  attention  and  care  on  their  part,  to  insure  its  being 
rendered  availing.  The  copies  will  be  ffiven  instead  of  being  lent;  so 
that  the  donor,  in  giving  each  new  number,  may  becomingly  ask  if  the 
former  one  has  been  used. 

My  particular  object,  however,  is  to  suggest  to  heads  offamiliea,  the 
habit  of  giving  a  copy  to  each  of  kia  or  her  servants,  with  the  recom- 
mendation to  read  them,  which,  by  the  inquiry  above  suggested,  and 
in  other  incidental  ways,  may  be  ascertained. 

The  cost  so  small — the  object  so  important — the  number  of  distri- 
butors so  vast — ^and  of  readers  so  incalculable — ^to  what  an  extent  the 
diffusion  if  zealously  entered  upon  may  be  carried — ^who  can  tdlf 
certainly  beyond  lYial  o^  qav^  other  prior  production  of  the  preaa. 

A  Sowaa. 
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616,  728,  804.     London  :  Thomas  Tegg. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Seventy-five  Eminent  Divines  whose  Discourses  form 
the  Morning  Exercises  at  Cripplegate,  St. -Giles  in-the-Fields,  and  in 
Southwark :  with  an  Outline  of  a  Sermon  from  each  Author.  By 
Samuel  Dunn.     8vo.  pp.  232.     London :  J.  Snow. 

As  a  century  has  now  passed  away  since  the  last  formidable  effort  was 
made  to  rekindle  in  our  fatherland  the  flames  of  civil  conflict,  and  as 
two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  soil  of  England  was  trodden 
by  hostile  armies,  and  saturated  with  the  blood  of  her  best  and  bravest 
sons,  80  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  realise,  in  halcyon  days  like  the 
present,  what  a  furious  and  frightful  thing  civil  war  really  is ;  or 
adequately  to  appreciate  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence  in  preserv- 
ing us  at  peace  amongst  ourselves,  and  permitting  "  every  man  to  sit 
under  his  vine,  and  under  his  flg-tree,  none  making  him  afraid." 

The  invaluable  lectures  at  the  head  of  this  article  call  to  mind  the 
eircumstances  under  which  ''The  Morning  Exercises"  were  set  up» 
when  the  last  great  national  struggle  for  English  liberty  began,  and 
when,  amidst  the  terrors  and  dangers  of  that  great  war  of  passions  and 
principles,  myriads  of  devout  Christians  in  this  city  were  calmed  and 
comforted  by  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  found  their  God  to  be  "a 
Yery  present  help  in  trouble." 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1642,  Charles  the  First  erected  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  and  commenced  his  march  towards  the  capital,  in  which 
he  was  directed  by  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  that  was  fought  on  Lord's- 
day,  Oct.  23rd,  when  that  dubious  victory  was  mainly  won  by  the 
heroism  of  Col.  Hollis's  regiment  of  London  Red-coats.  The  timid 
tactics  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  led  him  to  withdraw  the  parliamentary 
forces  towards  Coventry,  and  thus  left  the  king  free  to  pursue  his 
march  towards  the  metropolis.  At  length  the  thunder  of  Prince 
Rupert's  cannon  waa  heard  at  Brentford,  and  the  trained  bands  of  Lon- 
don were  marched  out  to  Tomham  Green  to  repel  the  enemy.  Many 
city  ffM^^J*"™*  and  maidens  had  already  tasted  the  bitterness  of  dYil 
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war,  in  the  loss  of  their  sons  and  brothers  at  Edge  HiU ;  and  now 
that  their  fathers  and  husbands  were  called  to  arms,  they  had  but  one 
refuge  left — the  sanctuary  of  their  God. 

At  that  time  John  Milton  was  living  in  a  pleasant  house,  surrounded 
by  a  garden,  in  Aldersgate-street,  at  that  time  more  open  and  airy  than 
R^ent's  Park  is  now,  for  it  was  beyond  the  mouldering  walls  of  the 
old  city,  and  towards  the  open  fields,  all  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy.  Having  but  little  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  trained  citiiens  to 
defend  the  capital  against  the  practised  army  of  the  king,  he  who  bad 
provoked  dislike  as  a  politician,  thought  it  prudent  to  throw  the  chirm 
of  poetry  over  his  beloved  dwelling-place.  He,  therefore,  composed  t 
noble  sonnet,  '*  when  the  assault  was  intended  to  the  city,"  which 
reveals  how  near  danger  seemed  even  to  one  of  London's  boldest  and 
most  patriotic  sons — 

**  Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms, 
Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may  seize, 
If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please, 
Guard  them — and  him  within  protect  from  harms." 

Happily,  *'this  city  of  refuge,  this  mansion-house  of  liberty,*'  the 
poet's  own  words,  '*  was  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  the  protec- 
tion of  God."  The  state  of  the  king's  artillery  made  it  prudent  for 
him  to  retreat,  and  the  indecision  of  Essex  prevented  a  battle,  and  the 
sad  spectacle  of  pale  and  bleeding  Englishmen,  wounded  by  Enghsh 
hands,  being  brought  to  the  hospitals  of  their  native  city  to  languiah 
and  to  die. 

After  a  winter  spent  in  fruitless  negociations,  the  campaign  wu 
opened  again  in  the  spring,  and  prosecuted  with  such  vigour,  that  by 
midsummer,  1643,  the  king  seemed  master  of  the  field,  and  the  city  and 
parliament  were  without  any  fortifications  but  such  as  those  old 
Sparta  used,  the  hearts  of  her  courageous  sons.  "  But  now  was  begun," 
says  May,  the  historian  of  the  Long  Parliament,  '*  the  laige  intrench- 
ment,  which  encompassed  not  only  the  city,  but  the  suburbs  on  t^erj 
side,  containing  about  twelve  miles  in  circuit.  That  great  work  wu 
by  many  hands  completed  in  a  short  time :  it  being  then  the  practice 
for  thousands  to  go  out  every  day  and  dig,  all  professions,  trades,  and 
occupations,  taking  their  turns  :  not  the  inferior  tradesmen  only,  but 
gentlemen  of  the  best  quality,  knights,  and  ladies,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  others,  resorted  to  the  works  daily,  not  as  spectators,  but  u 
assisters,  carrying  themselves  spades,  mattocks,  and  other  suitable 
implements :  so  that  it  became  a  pleasant  spectacle  at  London,  to  see 
them  going  out  in  such  order,  and  numbers  with  drums  beating  before 
them  :  which  put  life  into  the  drooping  people,  being  taken  for  a 
happy  omen,  that  in  so  low  a  condition  they  yet  seemed  not  to  de^Mur." 
It  was  well  for  the  people  that  they  possessed  apringa  of  liope  and 
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consolation  more  enduring  than  martial  music  and  congregated  multi- 
tudes could  inspire.  Neal,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans,  informs 
us,  that  "  besides  the  monthly  fast,  the  opening  of  the  war  gave  rise  to 
another  exercise  of  prayer  and  exhortation  to  repentance,  for  an  hour 
every  morning  in  the  week.  Most  of  the  citizens  of  London,  having 
some  near  relation  or  friend  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  so  many 
'  bills  were  sent  up  to  the  pulpit  every  Lord's-day,  (requesting  prayer) 
for  their  preservation,  that  their  ministers  bad  neither  time  to  read 
them,  or  to  recommend  their  calls  to  God  in  prayer :  it  was,  therefore, 
agreed  by  the  London  divines,  to  separate  an  hour  for  this  purpose 
every  morning,  one-half  to  be  spent  in  prayer,  and  the  other  in  a 
suitable  exhortation  to  the  people.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Case  began  it  in 
his  church,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  when  it  had  continued  there 
a  month,  it  was  removed  by  turns  to  other  churches  at  a  distance,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  city,  and  was  called  The 
Morning  Exercises,  The  service  was  performed  by  divers  ministers, 
and  earnest  intercessions  were  made  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  and 
crowded  audience,  for  the  welfare  of  the  public  as  well  as  particular 
cases.*** 

A  similar  statement  is  given  by  Matthew  Henry,  in  the  Life  of  his 
father,  Philip  Henry.  *'  Soon  after  these  unhappy  wars  began,  there 
was  a  daily  morning  lecture  set  up  at  the  Abbey  Church,  (Westminster,) 
between  six  and  eight  of  the  clock,  and  preached  in  course^  by  seven 
worthy  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  (then  sitting,)  viz.,  Mr. 
Marshall,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Herle,  Dr.  Staunton,  Mr.  Nye,  Mr. 
Whitaker,  and  Mr.  Hill.  It  was  the  request  of  his  pious  mother  to 
Mr.  Busby,  the  master  of  Westminster  School,  that  he  would  give  her 
•on,  then  a  lad,  leave  to  attend  that  lecture  daily,  which  he  did,  and 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  good  impressions  on  his  soul,  by  the 
sermons  he  heard  there."  Mr.  Case,  therefore,  referring  "  to  his  time 
of  England's  troubles,  and  to  those  who  were  of  a  fearful  heart,  and  a 
troubled  spirit,"  observes  with  much  beauty,  and  we  doubt  not  with 
equal  truth — "  Many  poor  Christians,  who  in  times  of  public  dangers 
and  confessions,  have  come  to  these  morning-assemblies,  like  the  Marys 
to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  with  their  hearts  full  of  fears,  and  their 
eyes  full  of  tears,  have  been  dismissed  from  those  assemblies  'with 
fear  and  great  joy :'  their  hearts  have  been  revived,  and  their  hands 
strengthened  in  the  Lord  their  God.** 

"The  Morning  Exercises/'  he  adds,  ''have  had  some  advantages  above  other 
assemblies : — Partly ^  by  reason  of  the  frequency  and  assiduity  of  them.  Sabbath-day 
sermons  and  weekly  lectures  being  distanced  with  such  long  intervals  of  worldly 
encnmbrances,  are  for  the  most  part  forgotten  before  the  return  of  their  weekly 
eofune ;  whereas,  these  exercises  treading  so  close  upon  the  heels  one  of  another, 
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they  that  have  constantly  attended  them  have,  as  it  were,  lived  under  a  constiBt 
vision,  the  sun  of  the  Gospel  arising  upon  them  as  assiduously  as  the  sun  in  the 
firmament ;  whereby  they  have  been  carried  on  in  a  daily  progress  of  Gospel-profi- 
ciency. 

**  And  partly t  the  preachers,  by  a  kind  of  secret  instinct  of  the  Spirit,  having  been 
directed  in  their  order  to  preach  seasonable  things,  vopo^trify  &Xi|4kfar,  as  the 
apostle  calls  it,  *  present  truth,'  (2  Peter  i.  12,)  truth  most  proper  to  the  pretemt  tUtt 
of  things ;  carefully  obviating  the  errors  of  the  times.  And  not  only  so,  hot  some-  * 
times,  as  if  there  had  been  a  design  laid  by  mutual  consent,  they  had  been  guided  to 
preach  methodical  truths.  Their  sermons  have  been  knit  together,  and  not  vrithoot 
some  natural  connexion,  into  a  kind  of  ivorov^ats,  or  '  module,*  of  evangelical  doc- 
trine ;  at  least,  so  far  as  [that]  it  had  not  been  difficult  to  find  out,  not  only  consent, 
but  a  kind  of  dependence  between  their  successive  discourses,  that  might  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  help  to  their  auditors ;  m  in  this  place  [St-Giles-in-the-Rdds]  about 
this  time  four  years ;  [May  1655 ;]  and  since,  in  a  neighbouring  congregation,  [it 
St.-Martin's-in-the-Fields,]  by  some  short  notes,  published  for  the  help  of  weaker 
Christians  may  appear.  But  now,  brethren,  behold  *  I  show  you  a  more  excellent 
way.'  That  which  sometime  hath  fallen  out  providentially,  and  but  in  a  very  imper- 
fect way,  is  now,  de  indutirid,  [of  set  purpose]  and  by  preagrecment  and  consent, 
intended,  and  designed  among  you  in  this  course  of '  7^  Morning  BxtrcUe  /  namely, 
that  which  the  apostle  commends  to  Timothy's  care  and  custody, — a  ^mmm^ctt,  or 
*  form  of  sound  words ;'  a  series,  or  delineation  of  some  of  the  chief  points  sad 
heads  of  Gospel  doctrine  methodically  collected  and  digested*  as  £ar  as  the  narrow 
circle  of  so  few  days  will  contain.    *  And  this  wiU  we  do  if  God  permit.' " 

Such  are  the  historical  accounts  which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Case  gafe 
of  these  lectures,  when,  in  May,  1659,  he  began  in  his  own  church,  the 
first  series  which  was  published  ;  for  he  had  then  been  preferred  from 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk-street,  where  it  will  be  remembered  he  com- 
menced these  Exercises,  to  St.-Giles-in-the-Fields,  where  he  wu 
attended  by  a  noble  and  influential  auditory. 

We  have  seen  how,  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  the  Lon- 
doners fled  to  the  sanctuary,  and  sought  after  God  as  their  fortresi, 
their  high  tower,  and  their  deliverer.  But  when  the  city  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  an  earthly  rampart,  with  bastions  and  redoubts,  fron 
Wapping  to  Whitechapel,  thence  to  Shoreditch,  and  by  St.  John  Street, 
to  Islington,  and  on  again  towards  Bloomsbury,  St.  Giles's,  Soho^ 
Hyde  Park,  and  Constitution  Hill,  and  so  by  Chelsea  and  Tothitt- 
flelds,  to  the  Thames,  and  then  across  the  river  from  Vauxhall,  St. 
George's  Fields,  Blackman  Street,  and  Kent  Street,  Southwark,  to  the 
shore  of  the  Thames  again  ;  when  these  lines  were  regularly  defended, 
and,  what  was  more  soothing  still,  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  was  falliig 
upon  distant  counties,  it  is  probable  that  the  panic  abated  in  the 
city,  and)  with  it,  the  zealous  attendance  of  the  people,  day  by  day,  on 
the  morning  exercises  declined  also. 

The  campaign  of  1 645  was  commenced  with  hopeful  appearances  £or 
the  Royalist  party,  and  Charles,  in  order  to  produce  a  sensatioD  in  tiie 
capital,  resolved  to  make  a  spirited  attack  upon  some  Pariiamentaiy 
garrison  in  the  centre  of  England.     Leicester  was  the  devoted  town 
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selected.  Rnpert  invested  it  on  the  last  day  of  May,  and  by  a  vehe- 
ment and  persevering  assault,  which  quite  suited  the  temperament  of 
that  iSery  soldier,  it  was  carried  the  very  same  day  that  the  army  sat 
down  before  it.  "  The  governor,  and  all  the  officers  and  soldiers,  to 
the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  became 
prisoners  of  war :  whilst  the  conquerors  pursued  their  advantages," 
says  Clarendon,  "  with  the  usual  license  of  rapine  and  plunder,  and 
miserably  sacked  the  whole  town,  without  any  distinction  of  persons 
or  places :  churches  and  hospitals,  as  well  as  other  houses,  were  made 
a  prey  to  the  enraged  and  greedy  soldiers,  to  the  exceeding  regret  of 
the  king,  who  well  knew  that,  how  disaffected  soever  that  town  was 
generally,  there  were  yet  many  who  had  faithful  hearts  towards  him» 
and  who  he  heartily  wished  to  distinguish  from  the  rest ;  but  those 
seasons  admit  no  difference  of  persons.'* 

The  tidings  of  this  horrible  affair  reached  London,  and  while  they 
*'  made  a  wonderful  impression  of  terror  upon  the  hearts  of  those  at 
Westminster,"  the  citizens  began  to  fear  that  if  the  stone  walls  of 
Leicester  would  not  resist  the  fierce  cannonade  of  Prince  Rupert,  the 
earthen  bastions  of  their  own  suburbs  might  be  soon  carried  by  his 
brave  but  dissolute  and  cruel  soldiery.  Hence  there  was  a  revival  of 
the  Morning  Exercises  at  St.  Giles' s-in-the-Fields,  in  May,  1645,  and 
from  which  Mr.  Case  dates  his  commencement  of  the  more  systematic 
lectures.  **  Truly  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  his  morning  lecture 
a  great  mercy  to  this  city  ever  since  it  was  first  erected :  which  was 
when  Leicester  was  besieged."  The  battle  of  Naseby  quickly  followed, 
which  the  Royalists  lost,  and,  to  use  Clarendon's  words,  "  the  king  and 
the  kingdom  with  it."  The  tide  of  war  now  receded  from  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  last  waves  of  that  frightful  storm  broke  upon  the  distant 
provinces. 

The  establishment  of  a  settled  government,  enabled  the  ministers  to 
give  themselves  time  for  erudite  and  systematic  study,  and  that 
"  Exercise"  which  was  daily  held  during  the  war  throughout  the  year, 
was  now  delivered  only  day  by  day  throughout  the  month.  Mr.  Case 
edited  the  first  course,  entitled  The  Morning  Exercise  Methodised,  or 
certain  chief  Heads  and  Points  of  the  Christian  Religion  opened  and  im- 
proved in  divers  Sermons,  which  was  published  1660.  He  tells  us  that 
every  preacher  "  took  the  care  of  transcribing  his  own  discourse,  and 
sending  me  the  copy;  accordingly  I  submit  it  to  the  press."  He 
dedicated  the  volume  to  Lords  Warwick,  Scarsdale,  Wharton,  and 
others  of  his  noble  hearers,  and  urges  his  friends  to  purchase  these 
sermons  ;  which,  if  the  ministry  should  fail,  (a  judgment  which  Eng- 
land was  never  in  such  danger  of,  since  the  Gospel  was  restored,)  and 
all  other  helps,  both  in  public  and  private,  should  be  cut  off,  (which 
God  forbid !)  yet  this  one  book,  next  to  the  Bible,  would  be  a  stock 
of  divinity  which  might  furnish  you  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
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esBentials  of  religion,  and  be  like  manna  to  you  in  the  wilderness,  till 
yon  come  to  Canaan.*' 

The  second  course,  entitled  "  Several  Cases  of  Conscience practieaUy 
resolved,'*  were  deUvered  at  St.  Gileses  church,  Cripplegate,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Annesley  was  the  incumbent.  He  procured  the  ser- 
vices of  his  brethren,  and  edited  the  volume,  which  he  inscribed  "  to 
my  most  unfeigned  beloved  parishioners." 

The  third  course  was  not  delivered  till  the  spring  of  1674,  fifteen 
years  after  the  preceding  ;  and  what  a  change  had  passed  in  that  mtest- 
val  1     Charles  II.  had  been  restored,  Episcopacy  re-established,  the  Ad 
of  Uniformity  passed  :  the   Ejectment   followed,  the   Five  Mile  and 
Canonical  Acts  made  law,and  most  rigorously  enforced.     The  deadly 
plague  had  desolated  London  and  the  provinces — a  frightful  conflt- 
gration  had  reduced  the  ancient  metropolis  to  ruin,  and  infideUty  and 
licentiousness  had  demoralised  the  people.     All  things  were  altered. 
But  the  Bartholomew  confessors  remained  unchanged.     By  the  grace 
of  God,  *'  they  were  stedfast,  unmoveable  ;*    and  Manton  and  Char- 
nock,    Poole  and  Baxter,  Bates  and  Owen,  Cole  and  Wilkinson,  wen 
ready  to  renew  their  faithful  testimony  to  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 
But  where  was  this  third  course  delivered?     Not  at  Cripplegate 
church,  most  assuredly,  for  Dr.  Annesley  had  been  ejected  thence. 
The  volume  is  entitled,  **  A  Supplement  to  the  Morning  Exercises  at 
Cripplegate  ;  or,  several  more  cases  of  conscience  practically  resolved,  by 
sundry  ministers*'     It  is  a  Supplement  to  Exercises  at  Cripplegate, 
but  it  does  not  say  that  these  discourses  were  preached  there.     In  that 
parish,  indeed,  there  was  "  a  certain  room  adjoining  to  a  dwelling- 
house  of  Thomas  Doolittle,  in  Mugwell  Street,"  **  which,  in  pursuance 
of  our  declaration  of  the  11th  of  March,   167^,  we  aUow,"  says  the 
royal  license,  "  to  be  a  place  for  the  use  of  such  as  do  not  conforme  to 
the  Church  of  England,  to  meet  and  assemble  in,  in  order  to  their 
public  worship  and  devotion,"  &c.     This  was  the  first  meeting-hoose 
built  after  the  fire  of  London,  1666,  and  was  new  at  the  date  of  this 
course,  and  from  Matthew  Henry's  description  (July  IH,  1680,)  was  a 
most  attractive  place  of  worship.     To  those  who  recoUect  the  dismal 
old  meeting-house  before  it  was  pulled  down,  the  following  description 
will  be  sufficiently  amusing. 

"  Yesterday,"  says  Matthew  to  his  sisters,  "  yesterday  we  went  to 
Mr.  Doolittle's  meeting  place ;  his  church,  I  may  call  it,  for  I  believe 
there  is  many  a  church  that  will  not  hold  so  many  people.  There  are 
several  gaUeries ;  it  is  all  pewed,  and  a  brave  pulpit,  a  great  height 
above  the  people."  Now,  as  Mr.  Doolittle  delivered  one  of  the  dis- 
courses of  his  third  series,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  acconunodated 
his  brethren  in  "  Cripplegate"  still.  If  this  conjecture  be  not  true, 
then  we  should  suppose  they  were  delivered  in  Dr.  Annesley's  own 
meeting-house,  in  Little  St.  Helen's,  Biahopagate  street,  which  ii 
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probable  by  the  fact  that  this  series  is  not  inscribed  to  his  ''  beloved 
parishioners,*'  bat,  ''to  that  part  of  Christ's  flock  to  which  I  am  now 
specially  related." 

The  fourth  course  in  the  order  of  time,  though  the  last  in  this  edition, 
is,  "  The  Morning  Exercises  against  Popery*' — "preached  lately  in 
Southwark,*'  1675.  Those  who  recall  the  state  of  England  at  that 
period  will  see  how  opportunely  and  faithfully  these  non-conformista 
lecturers  came  forward  to  renew  their  protest  against  the  man  of  sin. 
This  course  originated  with  Mr.  Nathaniel  Vincent,  one  of  the  ejected 
ministers,  who  had  a  large  congregation  at  a  meeting-house  near 
Maese,  or  Maze,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark.  He  also  edited 
the  volume  ;  and  in  the  address  "  To  the  Reader,"  Mr.  V.  remarks — 

**  Siuce  England  waa  formerly  such  a  tributary  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  such  vast 
sums  of  money  were  carried  yearly  from  hence  thither;  we  are  not  to  doubt,  but  the 
pope  looks  upon  us  with  grief,  that  he  has  lost  us,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
regain  us.  His  instruments  are  more  than  ordinary  busy  to  this  end,  insomuch  that 
both  king  and  parliament  have  taken  public  notice  of  it.  This  lecture,  therefore, 
against  popery  is  very  seasonable ;  and  if  (which  I  earnestly  beg)  this  labour  be 
made  successful  to  redeem  any  of  them  who  have  been  seduced,  or  to  arm  and  defend 
the  people  against  one  of  the  greatest  visible  enemies  that  Christ  has  in  the  world, 
/  shall  exceedingly  r^oice  that  my  pulpit  was  so  much  honoured  by  my  fathers  and 
Brethren  when  they  preached  in  i7,  and  that  ever  such  a  project  against  pcpery  cams 
Mo  my  mind," 

This  settles  the  history  and  locality  of  these  lectures  beyond  dis- 
pute. 

The  Ji/th  course,  which  was  delivered  in  October,  1682,  is  entitled, 
"  A  Continuation  of  Morning  Exercise  Questions,  and  Cases  of  Con-' 
science,  practically  resolved  by  sundry  Ministers.*'  This  is  the  third 
series,  edited  by  Dr.  Annesley,  and  made  the  third  volume  of  the  pre- 
sent edition.     He  says  to  the  reader — 

"  What  I  have  formerly  endeavoured  in  these  exercises,  I  need  not  here  tell  yon ; 
my  design  is  still  the  same :  when  too  many  are  contending  about  comparatively 
trifles  or  worse,  I  would  do  my  utmost,  by  calling  in  better  help  than  mine  oion,  to 
promote  practical  godhness/' 

In  conclusion,  he  refers  to  the  persecutions  against  the  Noncon- 
formists, which  were  then  reviving — 

"  Several  of  these  had  been  more  polished,  had  not  the  authors  and  their  books 
been  separated ;  and  I  must  confess,  that  the  tolerable  erroiB  of  the  press  are  aa 
many,  as  an  ingenuous  reader  can  well  pardon :  what  then  can  I  say  for  those  which 
are  inexcusable  ?  Bear  with  this  word  of  alleviation ;  it  was  next  to  impossible  for 
every  one  (in  our  present  circumstances)  to  correct  his  own  sermon,  and  none  else 
could  so  well  do  it.'' 

The  sixth  and  concluding  series  of  Lectures  was  not  preached  till 
after  the  blessed  revolution  had  taken  place.  They  are  entitled, 
"  CasuisOeal  Morning  Exercises  at  Cripplegate,     The  fourth  volume. 
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preached  in  October,  1689;"  and,  we  doubt  not,  at  Mr.  Doolittk'i 
meeting-house  there.     The  fine  old  men  who  delivered  them,  rich  in 
the  learned  treasures  of  a  studious  life,  and  yet  more  eminent  for  their 
Christian  graces  and  ministerial  usefulness,  after  struggling  throagh 
more  than  forty  years  of  public  service,  in  times  of  unprecedented 
dangers,  temptations,  and  sufferings,  were  permitted  to  see  the  civil 
and  sacred  liberties  of  their  country  placed  on  a  firm  and,  we  trust, 
immovable  basis.     How  must  the  languid  pulsations  of  their  hearts 
have  been  quickened,  and  what  tears  of  joy  must  have  filled  their  eyes, 
at  the  thought  that  they  had  been  spared  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
those  principles  of  truth  and  liberty  for  which  they  had  prayed  so 
often,  and  suffered  so  much  !     Blessed  men  !    "  their  works  do  follow 
them."     They  laboured,  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labours,  and 
by  the  enterprise  of  a  liberal  bookseller  of  their  beloved  city,  those 
labours  will  now  be  transmitted  to  future  ages.     Complete  sets  of  these 
lectures  were  extremely  rare  and  very  costly,  and  when  acquired  were 
found  to  be  disfigured  by  untold  typographical  and  other  errors,  the 
effects  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  printed  and  iv- 
printed.     We  congratulate  Mr.  Tegg  on  the  completion  of  his  noble 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Morning  Lecturers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  is  worthy  of  the  men  and  of  the  great  topics  upon 
which  they  discoursed.  Mr.  James  Nichol,  the  editor,  has  brought  to  bit 
task  the  tact  of  a  printer  and  the  learning  of  a  scholar,  and  thus  has 
made  the /i/th  the  standard  edition  of  "  The  Morning  Exercises.*'    Nor 
can  we  omit  to  notice  the  laborious  and  invaluable  services  of  Mr. 
Prebendary  Home  and  his  assistants,  Messrs.  Grabham  and  Higdon, 
who  have  reduced  the  multifarious  contents  of  these  six  volumes  under 
*'/ive  copious  and  usejul  Index*8,**  extending  over  more  than  a  hundred 
closely  printed  octavo  pages,  and  forming,  what  every  minister  and 
scholar  will  know  how  to  appreciate,   "  an  ample  body  of  references, 
directing  the  attention  to  every  topic  and  passage  of  consequence."  Nor 
can  we  look  through  the  index  of  the  principal  matters  contained  in 
these  six  closely-printed  octavo  volumes,  spread  over  more  than  foor 
thousand  crowded  pages,  and  observe  the  doctrinal  and  practical,  the 
polemical  and  casuistical  discussions  they  contain,  and  the  stores  of 
secular  and  sacred  learning  by  which  they  are  illustrated,  without  con- 
cluding that  this  work  now  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  repositories 
of  theological  knowledge  in  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Dunn's  biographical  sketches  of  the  seventy-five  authors  of 
these  Lectures  are  creditable  to  his  industry,  and  will  form  a  very  ap- 
propriate companion  and  supplement  to  the  lai^r  work. 
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1 .  Confessions  of  a  Convert  from  Baptism  iu  Water  to  Baptism  with 
Water,     1  vol.  12mo.     pp.  130.     London:  Snow. 

2.  The  Right  of  Infants  to  Baptism;  with  a  Brief  Essay  on  the  Mode 
of  Baptizing,  By  W.  Davis,  Hastings,  Loudon :  Ball,  Arnold, 
and  Co. 

Ws  most  heartily  wish  that  the  controversy  on  baptism  were  termi- 
minated,  if  not  in  perfect  agreement  of  opinion,  at  least  in  agreement 
to  live  together  in  love.  We  know  of  nothing  more  disgraceful  than 
the  separation  from  each  other,  of  psedo  and  anti-psedobaptists.  We 
believe  that  it  straitens  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  does  serious  mischief  to 
the  churches  concerned.  We  do  not  think  that  we  are  in  the  fault  in 
this  matter  ;  we  are  ready,  we  have  long  been  ready,  for  a  truce.  But 
unhappily  so  long  as  our  Baptist  friends,  following  such  pertinacious 
oracles  as  Dr.  Carson,  will  insist  that  the  word  means  to  dip  and 
nothing  else,  whilst  all  the  world  besides  knows  that  it  is  not  a  modal 
verb  at  all ;  and  so  long  as  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
our  baptisms  with  water  rather  than  in  water,  denying  them  to  be 
conscientious,  and  ascribing  our  conduct  to  wilful  blindness,  there 
appears  no  remedy  for  our  divisions ;  and  at  present  we  can  only  weep 
at  such  a  strife  among  brethren.  But  there  is  no  feature  of  the  case 
more  melancholy  to  contemplate,  than  the  spirit  which  characterises,  to 
80  great  an  extent,  the  holders  of  these  views  ;  as  if  to  compensate  for 
the  comparative  fewness  of  their  numbers,  the  zeal  of  each  for  dipping 
seems  to  be  systematically  cultivated  to  a  fanatical  height ;  no  sooner 
does  man,  woman,  or  child  pass  under  the  water,  than  such  person 
is  made  to  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte  :  having  himself 
done  the  heroic,  he  acquires  the  esprit  du  corps  peculiar  to  the  sect ; — 
from  the  self-complacent  height  to  which  the  performance  of  the 
tremendous  act  of  self-denial  has  raised  him,  insinuates  that  whoever 
is  reluctant  to  encounter  the  baptismal  flood,  is  lacking  in  courage  or 
honesty,  and  not  unfrequently  speaks  of  such  in  the  language  of  bitter 
or  contemptuous  pity.  There  is  another  fault  not  leas  common,  nor  less 
offensive  to  an  upright  mind  ;  we  mean  the  iteration  and  reiteration  to 
youthful  and  ignorant  persons  of  arguments,  known  to  be  worthless  and 
unsound,  just  because  they  are  adapted  ad  captandum  vulgus.  We 
really  have  been  grieved  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  such  silly  proofs 
of  primitive  immersion  as  are  derived,  e.  g,,  from  the  much  water  of 
Enon,  and  the  going  down  into  and  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  &c., 
have  been  urged  on  recent  unsuspecting  converts.*  Now  it  is  as  a  rebuke 
to  this  class  of  persons  that  the  Confessions  were  written, — and  we  are 


*  The  ink  of  this  sentence  was  hardly  dry,  when  a  young  man  entered  our  study 
to  tell  us,  how  he  was  assailed  in  this  very  manner,  and  how  perplexed  his  mind  was 
by  this  very  argument. 

N.  8.  VOL.  IX.  6  B 
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glad  that  the  author  has  distinctly  stated  this  in  the  preface,  for  we 
believe  with  him  that  among  Immersionists  are  to  be  found  very  many 
of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  and  who  would  scorn  designedly  to  employ 
an  unworthy  argument :  and  yet,  while  this  book  is  intended  for  the 
former,  we  think  it  may  do  good  service  in  some  respects  to  the  latter 
also ;  for  if  our  observations  have  been  correct,  there  are  a  spirit  and 
tone  attendant  on  baptism,  as  there  are  on  Methodism,  which  seem 
infectious,  and  which  to  an  easily  perceptible  though  smaller  extent  ii 
caught  by  even  the  best  and  most  intelligent  members  of  either  body, 
without  their  knowing  it.  We  well  recollect  the  eagerness  with  which, 
in  our  younger  days,  we  embraced  every  opportunity  of  hearing  that 
great  and  good  man,  the  late  Richard  Watson  ;  we  never  listened  to  his 
ministry  but  with  intense  delight :  yet  when  he  came  to  offer  the  con- 
cluding prayer  of  the  service,  we  were  always  amazed  that  a  man  of  so 
much  taste  and  refinement  could  stoop  to  the  artifice  of  constructing  his 
sentences,  making  the  frequent  and  solemn  pause,  as  if  to  tnviie  the 
sigh,  and  the  groan,  and  to  produce  the  discordant  sounds  of  Glory, 
Hallelujah,  Amen.  We  are  sure,  however,  there  was  no  artifice  in  him. 
Habit  had  familiarised  him  to  it,  so  that  he  felt  no  impropriety  in  what 
is  apt,  unduly  perhaps,  to  offend  our  quiet  and  decorum.  In  like  manner 
our  more  intelligent  Baptist  brethren,  ever  breathing  an  atmosphere  of 
false  and  intemperate  seal  for  dipping,  are  scarcely  aware  of  its  unhappj 
effects  upon  their  spirit.  Judging  from  their  conduct  one  would  con- 
clude, that  the  getting  of  a  convert  under  water  was  to  them  a  matter 
of  such  vast  consequence,  that  in  the  use  of  measures,  good  or  bad,  to 
secure  it,  the  end  sanctified  the  means. 

We  ourselves,  when  first  awakened  to  a  just  sense  of  the  importance 
of  religion,  were  placed  in  circumstances  very  similar  to  those  of  oar 
autobiographer.  We  were  waylaid  by  Baptist  brethren  on  every  side. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer,  we  were  told,  with  an  air  of  most  arrogant 
infallibility,  than  that  the  first  baptisms  were  dippings ;  only  as  it  was 
a  trial  to  flesh  and  blood,  men  would  not  see  it — or,  seeing  it,  tried  to 
persuade  themselves  it  was  not  necessary  now ;  and  well  do  we  remem- 
ber how  long  and  sorely  our  uninstructed  mind  was  disturbed  by  a 
variety  of  superficial  reasonings,  and  unworthy  insinuations ;  and  by 
what  distressing  fears  our  conscience  was  pained,  lest  we  should  be 
found  guihy  of  disobedience  to  one  of  the  positive  commands  of  our 
dear  and  adorable  Redeemer.  Fortunately  for  us  we  had  a  pastor  of 
great  sagacity  and  shrewdness  ;  we  made  up  our  minds  at  length  to  tell 
him  our  difficulty  and  ask  his  aid.  He  replied  by  proposing  some  half- 
dozen  questions  on  the  most  popular  pointa  that  had  been  urged 
upon  us,  and  sent  us  to  seek  an  answer.  It  was  enough  ;  we  soon  saw, 
or  thought  we  saw,  the  shallowness  of  the  reasonings  by  which  we  had 
been  posed,  and  were  convinced  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  miniatiy 
of  John  the  Baptist,  to  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  beloTcdl  disciple,  no 
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dippings  were  practised  by  Divine  authority  ;  we  haye  not  failed  since 
then  to  examine  the  question  in  those  bearings  which  at  that  time  we 
were  not  competent  to  inrestigate,  and  have  arrived  at  the  firm,  and 
we  suppose  now,  the  unalterable  persuasion,  that  the  Immersionist  is 
wrong. 

Nevertheless  the  same  plausibilities  continue  to  be  used  in  some 
quarters,  and  the  same  disingenuous  artifices  to  be  employed  to  make 
dippers  as  then ;  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Such 
a  book  as  that  before  us,  we  have  often  wished  to  see— of  treatises  we 
have  enough  of  great  excellence ;  but  till  now,  we  have  looked  in  vain 
for  a  small  volume  thoroughly  ad  rem,  and  suited  to  those  classes  of 
persons  who  are  most  exposed  to  the  kind  of  attack  in  question.  It 
most  graphically  describes  the  efiects  of  the  zeal  of  the  thorough-going 
dipper  to  make  converts — sketches  to  the  life  his  modes  of  assault,  and 
admirably  puts  those  stale  and  common-place  arguments  which  are 
found  to  tell  with  most  effect  on  superficial  and  unreflecting  minds ; 
the  former  it  thoroughly  exposes,  the  latter  it  utterly  overthrows.  We 
have  the  fire-side  conversation  ;  the  friendly  interviews  ;  the  discussion 
with  the  pastor  and  the  pastor's  wife,  the  deacon  and  the  deacon's 
daughter ;  the  sermon  of  the  neighbouring  minister,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  an  Apollos  on  this  question  of  questions ;  together  with  a  variety 
of  letters  on  the  points  at  issue.  The  author  is  master  of  his  subject ; 
he  writes  well  and  fluently,  and  has  the  happy  knack  of  saying  just 
what  he  means.  If  he  is  not  strictly  an  autobiographer,  (which,  as  he 
has  not  chosen  to  tell  us,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine,)  but 
merely  embodies  in  the  form  of  Confessions  matters  of  every-day 
occurrence,  he  is  a  keen  and  exact  observer;  and  could  scarcely 
have  told  his  Ule  better  if  he  had  been  personally  concerned  in  every 
incident.  If  the  book  is  rendered  agreeable  by  its  pleasantry  and 
and  humour,  it  is  made  instructive  also  by  the  point  and  force  of  its 
reasonings.  The  author  fairly  meets  the  arguments,  and  replies  to  the 
objections  of  his  opponenU  :  and  if  a  vein  of  satire  lies  under  some 
passages,  it  is  only  when  the  character  of  those  arguments  renders 
impossible  any  other  kind  of  answer.  Having  an  instinctive  aversion 
to  all  the  tricks  of  polemics,  and  a  thorough  abhorrence  of  them  when 
brought  to  defend  truth,  we  subjected  it  to  a  rigorous  examination ; 
and  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  we  could  not  discover  an  instance 
of  shift,  of  evasion,  or  of  sophistry.  There  is  wit  and  ingenuity ;  and 
as  we  read  it,  the  happy  turn  and  shrewd  retort  often  provoked  a  smile  ; 
but  these  are  never  found  where  there  should  be  serious  argumenta- 
tion, and  never  suffered  to  occupy  the  place  of  an  accurate  logic.  We 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  its  smartness  and  pungency  should  shock 
somewhat  disagreeably  the  nerves  of  our  dipping  brethren,  and  render 
it  an  abhorrence  to  them ;  but  of  this  we  are  sure,  fairness  and  honesty 
88  a  polemic  mnst  be  conceded  to  our  author.    We  thank  him  sin- 
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cerely  for  its  publication,  and  thank  bim  chiefly  on  account  of  that 
interesting  and  numerous  class  of  young  persons  amongst  us,  who, 
between  the  period  of  their  conversion  and  admission  to  fellowship,  are 
sought  out  so  eagerly  for  proselytism ;  neyer  suffered  by  certain  zealous 
and  dogmatic  dippers  to  have  a  moment's  peace,  and  just  when  their 
moral  nature  is  most  susceptible,  the  conscience  liable  to  evince  morbid 
tenderness,  while  the  mind  is  unfitted  for  calm  and  dispassionate  in?e8- 
tigation,  are  literally  dragooned  into  the  water  by  the  stem^  authorita- 
tive and  oft-repeated  admonition  to  a  fearless  and  honest  obedience  to 
the  command  of  Christ.  The  only  exception  we  take  to  the  book, 
relates  to  a  few  expressions  not  quite  to  our  taste,  in  the  first  three  or 
four  pages ;  but  which,  as  from  their  own  recurrence  they  are 
evidently  an  oversight,  we  may  safely  leave  to  the  writer's  discernmeDt 
to  find  out  and  correct,  in  a  second  edition.  We  shall  be  happy  if  our 
remarks  should  induce  the  pastors  of  our  churches  who  find  themselves 
annoyed  by  the  constant  guerilla  warfare  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
to  keep  a  few  copies  on  hand  to  lend  their  young  friends ;  most  of 
whom,  we  are  persuaded,  would  be  rendered  able,  by  its  perusal,  to  cope 
with  their  particularly  kind  and  considerate  assailants,  and  be  satisfied 
that  New  Testament  baptisms  are  toith  and  not  in  water. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  second  work  before  us.  The  Rev.  W.  Davis 
is  well  known  as  the  author  of  an  interesting  volume  on  the  "  Trae 
Dignity  of  Human  Nature ;"  which  not  only  had,  like  many  other 
volumes,  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  the  highest  personages  of 
the  land,  but  of  being  read  (a  favour,  we  imagine,  granted  but  to  the 
few,)  and  also  emphatically  approved.  He  bends  his  chief  strength  to 
the  subjects  of  baptism,  and  contends  for  the  right  of  infanta  to  the 
ordinance  as  well  of  adults,  in  a  manner  at  once  calm  and  lucid.  Net 
only  is  his  spirit  truly  Christian,  but  his  reasonings  we  believe  to  be 
sound  :  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  an  individual,  whose  mind  was 
f^e  from  previous  bias  and  party  prejudice,  rising  from  its  perusRl 
without  feeling  that  the  extension  of  the  rite  to  little  children  is  in 
exact  and  admirable  accordance  with  the  benign  and  gracioos  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  beUeve  that  baptism  with  water,  in 
the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  was  intended  for  man — for 
universal  man — for  man  of  every  dime — of  every  coming  age, 
whether  of  infantile  or  of  riper  years :  and  that  as  circumcision  was 
designed  to  announce  to  every  successive  generation  of  that  Israel  with 
whom  God  had  entered  into  covenant,  the  fact  and  grace  of  soich 
covenant ;  so  baptism,  now  that  Qod  has  extended  his  covenant,  is 
intended  to  tell  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew,  to  tell  every  creature  under 
heaven, — the  sire,  the  moment  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  reaches 
and  addresses  him, — the  infant,  on  his  very  entrance  into  this  world  of 
corruption  and  of  sin, — thai  God  has  been  before  him  wUh  m  remtdj/ 
for  the  f ally  and  tV^t  through  the  Mediator  of  the  new  coTenuit  theie 
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is  pardon,  and  peace,  and  life  for  him.  The  wise  condescension,  the 
tender  mercy  of  such  an  institution,  for  such  a  purpose,  commends  it 
to  our  judgment  and  our  heart ;  and  we  recommend  Mr.  Davis's  tract 
on  the  subjects  of  baptism,  as  a  fitting  companion  to  the  "  Confessions" 
on  the  mode. 

**  The  conyenatioii  had  turned  upon  the  case  of  a  young  lady  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who,  it  was  supposed,  sympathised  with  Baptist  views,  but  had  recently  joined 
the  Independent  church.  This  led  to  some  general  and  very  strong  remarks  against 
paedo-baptists,  and  their  disregard  of  God's  ordinance,  which  could  only  have  been 

justifiable  upon  their  doing  this  wilfully I  ventured  to  ask  Mr.  B.  whether 

a  Christian  man,  who  after  an  honest,  searching  and  prayerful  examination,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  dedicate  his  children  to  God  by 
baptism,  ought  to  disregard  this  conviction,  or  follow  it  ?  At  first  he  attempted,  as 
I  thought,  to  evade  the  question,  and  we  pressed  some  doubt  whether  just  such  a 
case  could  happen  as  I  had  supposed ;  but  when  I  mentioned  the  names  of  Owen, 
Baxter,  Howe,  Chamock,  Watts,  Doddridge,  Whitfield,  Wesley,  and  the  Henrys, 
and  referred  to  some  of  our  Independent  neighbours,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding churches,  he  rather  shrank  from  his  uncharitable  surmise,  and  said  that  it 
was  not  for  him  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them,  and  that  to  their  own  Master  they 
must  stand  or  fall.  Not  satisfied  with  this  reply,  I  pressed  my  point,  when  he  ac- 
knowledged that  they  must  do  what  they  deemed  best.  '  Well,  then,'  I  added,  '  if 
they  entertain  the  solemn  conviction,  that  God  requires  them  thus  to  dedicate  their 
children,  is  not  this  to  observe  the  Divine  ordinance,  to  do  that  which  is  both  good 
and  acceptable, — in  a  word,  to  obey  the  baptismal  command  ?'  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  answered  in  the  negative.  '  Tell  me,  then,'  I  added,  '  what  is  that  in 
the  service  which  constitutes  its  ettence,  and  which  God  chiefly  regards  ?  Is  it  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  done,  or  the  spirit  ?*  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  began 
to  speak  about  the  signification  of  the  original  wprd." — Cot^etnonsj  pp.  7,  8. 

Now  it  is  the  conduct  of  our  brethren  exhibited  in  this  passage  that 
we  do  not  like.  They  can  give  no  account,  admit  no  explanation  of 
the  course  we  pursue,  without  impeaching  our  motives,  and  imputing 
either  dishonesty  or  disobedience.  And  then,  "  without  a  momenfs 
hesitation,  he  answered  in  the  negative"  What  is  this  but  to  speak 
from  the  Vatican,  with  the  infaUibility  of  "  his  holiness  ?"  And  this  by 
Baptists  too  ! ! ! 

One  quotation  from  the  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  R.  We  wish  we 
could  find  room  for  the  whole  of  the  reasonings  on  the  prepositions, 
which  do  so  much  execution  among  the  ignorant  ;  we  mean  the 
eternal  **into"  and  "out  of  the  water,"  and  which  every  thinking 
man  must  now  prove  just  nothing  in  favour  of  dipping;  as  well  as  the 
admirable  remarks  on  the  places  where  the  rite  was  administered, — but 
we  must  be  content  with  one  short  paragraph. 

**  You  cannot  but  know  that  many  wise  and  upright  men  reject  your  theory  of 
baptism,  amongst  other  reasons,  because  they  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  places  and 
circumstances  in  which  the  rite  was  originally  practised.  Now  their  objections  were 
entitled  to  your  attention,  and  before  you  spoke  so  positively  on  the  point,  you 
ong^t  to  have  noticed  thsm.    And  I  for  one  shouki  have  been  much  interested  to 
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have  heard  by  what  process,  for  example,  the  three  thousand  could  have  been  dipped 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  very  day  of  their  conviction.  As  all  the  apostles  must  have 
been  occupied  in  this  labour  at  the  same  time,  they  must  have  required  either  i 
dozen  separate  baptistries,  or  one  at  least  twelve  times  as  large  as  that  in  which  you 
officiate.  Now  it  would  have  been  a  piece  of  information  as  curious  as  it  would 
be  valuable,  had  you  even  surmised  in  what  part  of  the  city,  or  from  what  source, 
especially  during  the  passover,  when  water  was  so  precious,  the  despised  Galileans 
could  have  obtained  this  large  supply.  It  would  also  have  been  interesting,  had  you 
suggested  how  the  multitude  were  so  speedily  prepared  for  the  service,  and  the 
whole  affair  despatched  with  so  much  ease  and  expedition,  as  the  inspired  narrative 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  You  do  not  believe,  I  presume,  that  these  foreign  Jews, 
who  had  been  drawn  by  mere  rumour  to  the  place,  and  vrithout  the  least  conception 
of  the  result,  came  there  like  those  whom  Mr.  B.  recently  immersed,  suitably  dressed 
for  the  occasion,  or  that  each  of  them  brought  a  baptizing  suit  under  his  arm.  How 
then  was  the  ablution  performed .'  Were  they  all  plunged  in  their  ordinary  apparel, 
and  after  their  drenching,  did  they,  in  this  picturesque  condition,  walk  hack  to  their 
places  of  abode,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Jerusalem  ?  Or  do 
you  suppose,  that  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  command,  *  Be  baptized  every  one  of 
you,'  they  dispersed,  and  were  seen  running  in  every  direction  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  to  their  respective  dwellings,  to  procure  changes  of  raiment  for  the 
purpose  ?*' — Confemons,  pp.  70 — 72. 

We  predict  for  the  volume  a  very  wide  circulatioD,  as  well  as  great 
usefulness  on  the  side  of  truth. 
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"  The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent/'  By  William  Roscoe. 
With  a  memoir  of  the  author,  and  portrait.  Post  8vo.  pp.  560.  London :  Dsrid 
Bogue.  2.  "  The  Works  of  English  Puritan  Divines.  Bunyan's  Tracts.  With  s 
Life  of  Bunyan,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton.  12mo.  pp.  310.  London  :  T.  Nelson. 
We  have  only  one  reason  for  putting  these  somewhat  incongruous  volumes  together, 
which  is,  that  each  forms  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  publications,  perfectly  un- 
precedented for  their  beauty  and  cheapness.  Here  is  a  really  handsome  volume 
of  560  pages,  containing  Roscoe's  master-piece  of  history,  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
magnificent  Lorenzo,  and  a  life  of  his  biographer,  with  the  numerous  notes  in  Latin, 
Italian,  and  French,  all  translated,  and  an  extensive  index,  for  three  ikUHngt  and 
naepeneef  This  will  be  followed  by  a  series  of  "the  best  works  of  the  best  authors,** 
at  the  same  rate  per  volume.  Nor  is  the  second  less  remarkable.  It  is  a  very 
neat  reprint  of  some  of  John  Bunyan's  best  theological  tracts,  with  a  beautiful  life 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  a  portrait  and  vignette  title-page,  for  the  sum  of  eiykteen 
pence  to  subscribers,  and  two  thiUmffs  to  non-subscribers.  Sui«ly  at  this  rate 
"knowledge  must  be  increased."  It  is  needless  to  say  how  cordially  we  wish 
success  to  these  enterprises. 

"  Remarks  on  a  Charge  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Hare,"  delivered  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Clement,  Hastings,  on  the  22nd  day  of  July,  1845,  by  Phila. 
gothos.  12mo.  pp.  24.  London :  J.  Snow.  The  whole  sincerely  Protestant  com- 
munity in  this  country  are  indebted  to  gentlemen  who,  like  Philagothos,  will  take 
the  pains  first  to  hear,  and  then  to  "  remark"  upon  such  invductions  as  Arefadeacoii 
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Hare's  Charge  appears  to  have  heen ;  for  when  those  who  are  regarded  as  watch- 
men give  an  uncertain  sound,  how  are  the  people  to  prepare  for  battle  ?  And  when 
the  archdeacons  of  a  Protestant  chnrch  can  become  the  apologists  of  those  who 
have  joined,  or  are  about  to  unite,  in  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  can  vindicate  and 
support  grants  to  Popish  colleges,  it  is  high  time  that  they  should  become  the 
subjects  of  calm  and  gentlemanly,  Christian  and  scholar-like  remonstrances  such  as 
are  combined  in  this  able  little  tract 

"  Musings,  by  the  Author  of  Heart  Breathings."  London.  Darton  and  Clark. 
The  ancient  missal  was  wont  to  inspire  as  much  veneration  by  its  illuminated  pages 
and  costly  covering  as  by  the  sentiments  it  contained.  The  most  splendid  apart- 
ment in  the  baronial  halls  and  lordly  castles  of  our  country  had  usually  this  orna- 
ment placed  in  a  gorgeous  casket,  on  a  tastefully-sculptured  bracket.  It  answered 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  reminding  the  owner  of  the  religion  he  professed,  and  the 
duties  involved ;  and  also  of  showing  the  visitor  that  the  formularies  of  piety  were 
respected  within  those  walls.  Where  the  missal  was,  there  was  usually  the  sound 
of  the  matin  and  the  vesper  bell ;  for  religion,  with  the  ancient  barons,  was  treated 
as  a  reatity  ;  a  something  worthy  of  being  defended  by  their  lives ;  or  a  something 
deserving  their  scorn  and  hatred.  In  the  morning  assembling  of  the  baron's  fiunily, 
there  might  be  seen  the  page  bearing  on  a  massive  silver  salver  the  feunily  missal, 
while  the  priest,  following  with  slow  and  solemn  step,  met  the  whole  household 
standing  waiting  for  the  matinal  benediction, — the  lord  of  the  castle  and  champion 
equally  devout  in  attitude  with  the  humblest  servant  or  soldier  whom  he  commands. 
We  have  indulged  in  these  observations  on  the  ancient  missal,  because  we  have  wit- 
nessed, with  much  pleasure,  the  triumph  of  art  producing  very  much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  ancient  missal,  without  the  immense  expenditure  of  time  which  the  venerated 
volume  invariably  required.  '*  Musings"  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  ornamental  print- 
ing. It  is  a  beautiful  casket  filled  with  precious  gems.  It  would  adorn  the  boudoir 
of  the  noble,  and  interest  the  the  heart  of  the  devout.  It  contains,  what  a  modem 
writer  has  called  "  seminal  thoughts."*  It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  one  page  of 
"  Musings,"  without  finding  an  impulse  given  to  the  productive  power  of  thought. 
The  sentiment  proves  to  be  a  seed  in  the  mind  germinating  and  producing  after  its 
own  kind.  Works  of  this  class  are  very  valuable.  We  recommend  it  as  a  suitable 
companion  for  the  invalid,  or  manual  for  the  genuine  Christian,  whose  time  for 
reading  may  be  very  short, 

"The  Congregational  Tune  Book,"  a  comprehensive  collection  of  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes;  adapted  to  various  metres,  and  harmonized  for  four  voices.  By 
Adam  Wright.  London :  T.  Nelson,  Paternoster  Row.  Parts  I.  II.  III.  When 
we  referred,  a  few  months  since,  in  proof  of  the  multitude  of  Psalm  books  with 
which  we  were  likely  to  be  deluged,  to  this  publication,  we  certainly  did  not  expect 
to  be  presented  with  such  a  gem  as  this  promises  to  be,  at  such  a  price.  We  know 
but  little  of  either  publisher  or  editor ;  but  the  respective  part  which  each  has  here 
performed  does  him  the  greatest  credit  We  have  never  seen  psalmody  so  well  and 
beautifully  got  up ;  and  sincerely  hope,  while  we  have  some  fears  in  the  matter,  that, 
by  its  extensive  sale,  the  spirited  publisher  may  be  repaid.  Three  parts  lie  on  our 
table,  comprising  ninety-six  pages,  and  about  eighty  tunes.  We  wish  Hensbnry,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  others,  had  been  omitted ;  but,  if  these  numbers  are  to  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole,  we  think  that  when  the  work  is  completed,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  in  psalmody,  which  our  choirs  and  young  friends  have 
ever  received.  Let  them  take  it  as  it  comes  out ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  our  old 
and  ever-to-be-admired  music,  they  find  that  it  contains  such  melodies  as  Halifax 
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Chapel,  Judea,  Asylum,  St.  Jerome,  Mount  Sinai,  Dismission,  Antwerp,  Belgnve, 
Brunswick,  we  are  persuaded  they  will  not  repent  of  their  bargain.  We  may  be 
premature  in  our  remarks ;  but  we  have  been  long  looking  for  such  a  work,  and 
have  been  disappointed ;  now,  however,  we  have  a  strong  hope  that  this  will  prove 
just  what  our  choirs  and  churches  want. 
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HOME   MISSIONARY   SOCIETY. 

Suffering  of  the  Poor  from  the  Potatoe  Dieetue. 

The  pressing  and  earnest  calls  for  help  from  some  of  the  rural  stations  of  the 
Society,  in  consequence  of  this  wide-spreading  calamity,  seem  to  justify  the  Directors 
in  giving  it  their  first  attention  in  the  usual  monthly  statement.  In  towns  the  evil 
is  less  felt,  as  the  potatoe  is  neither  cultivated  hy  the  poor,  nor  is  it,  as  in  some 
villages,  the  chief  article  of  food  ;  the  consequences  are  therefore  confined  in  towns 
to  the  had  quahty  of  the  root,  or  the  increased  price  paid  for  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  amidst  much  exaggeration  in  the  public  prints  re- 
specting the  extensive  failure  of  the  crops,  the  prospect  is  exceedingly  gloomy 
in  many  parts  of  England,  as  it  regards  multitudes  of  industrious  persons.  The 
extracts  which  follow  these  remarks,  from  the  journals  of  two  missionaries,  one  of 
them  labouring  in  Dorset  and  the  other  in  Devon,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  evils  anticipated.  The  information  which  has  been  received  from  the  mission- 
aries from  many  of  the  English  counties  shows  different  degrees  of  loss  in  this 
article  of  food,  and  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  things  for  some 
time  to  come.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  if  famine  may  not  be  the  lot  of 
any,  scarcity  and  severe  suffering  will  be  the  lot  of  multitudes.  Among  these  are  to  be 
found  many  of  God's  people,  in  secluded  parts  of  the  country,  who  are  poor  as  to 
the  world's  goods,  deprived,  by  their  steady  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  religious  liberty,  of  much  pecuniary  assistance  frx)m  parish  funds  and 
from  benevolent  individuals.  They  have  endured  many  privations  in  ordinary  dr- 
curostances,  when  the  winter  was  cold,  and  the  persecution  was  hot  Twice  since 
1840  have  the  Congregational  churches  in  London  been  specially  appealed  to  for 
contributions  to  aid  the  afflicted  members  of  Home  Missionary  churches.  The  help 
was  promptly  and  liberally  afforded,  so  that  upwards  of  JC800  was  distributed,  and 
hundreds  of  individuals  shared  in  the  kind  sympathies  of  sister  churches ;  many 
being  preserved  from  much  sickness,  and  probably  death  itself,  by  this  timely  aid. 
The  gratitude  felt  by  these  humble  Christians  no  tongue  can  express.  The  tears 
they  shed  when  such  liberal  and  unexpected  relief  came  to  them  frt>m  a  distance, 
feebly  indicated  the  emotions  of  their  minds.  There  were  many  thanksgivings  offered 
to  God  for  his  providential  goodness. 

The  Directors  had  no  intention  of  referring  to  this  subject  a  month  or  two  ago. 
They  think  there  is  unmixed  evil  in  encouraging  a  spirit  of  dependence  on  fellow- 
creatures,  either  for  temporal  or  spiritual  good.  Hence  the  great  object  kept  in 
view  by  their  agents  is,  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  independence — to  draw  out  all  the 
energies  the  people  possess — physically,  intellectually,  and  morally — and  to  get 
them,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  their  own  exertions,  to  support  their  families  and  to 
sustain  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  among  themselves.  They  are  encouraged  to  aim 
at  this,  however  small  the  result  may  be  at  first,  in  the  conviction  that  this  is  the 
healthiest  and  safest  state  of  things  among  individuals  and  among  churches  of 
Christ.  The  present  case,  however,  forms  an  evident  exception.  The  afiUction  is 
not  from  man,  but  frt)m  God ;  and  surely  if  Christians  can  aid  their  fellow-creatures 
who  suffer  more  severely  from  the  dispensation  than  themselves,  it  is  their  privilege 
to  do  so,  and  especially  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  duty  becomes  unquestionably  more  imperative  when  it  is  known  that  spurit* 
ual  good  communicated  through  our  instrumentality  has  been  the  ver>'  means  of 
exciting  that  sectarian  spirit  which  may  aggravate  the  evil  of  temporal  suffering. 

N.  8.  VOL.  IX.  6  c 
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It  U  hoped  that  all  that  would  be  really  necessary  for  helping  the  greatest  soflereis 
might  be  obtained,  if  an  addition  was  made  to  the  tacramenial  coliection  on  the 
first  Sabbath  in  January.  There  is  not  the  smallest  wish  to  interfere  with  the  prior 
claims  of  poor  members :  but  as  there  are  churches  in  London  with  very  few  soch 
persons  needing  the  aid  of  the  church,  it  is  hoped  that  a  soflldent  sQm  might  be 
obtained,  in  town  and  country,  by  means  of  this  appropriate  eotlection,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  memben  of  the  chnrdies.  The  matter  is  named  bow,  thsS  the  pas* 
tors  and  deacons  may  consider  the  propriety  of  examining  the  subjeet  before  the 
dose  of  this  month. 

Great  lat$  to  the  poor  in  the  potaioe  crop — UberaUty  notwithttandmg, 
**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  I  am  still  eoabkd 
to  prosecute  the  objects  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  this  station.  These 
efforts,  in  many  instances,  have  been  accompanied  with  the  *  demonstration  of  tbr 
Spirit '  in  turning  sinners  from  *  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Sstan 
onto  God.'  In  the  midst  of  poverty,  error,  and  opposition,  our  people,  I  trust,  sre 
growing  *  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesos  Chrisl.' 
The  Directors,  in  reading  the  reports  of  the  disease  in  the  potctoe  crop,  have  no 
doubt  thought  of  and  prayed  for  the  poor  villagers  who  come  more  immediately 
under  their  observation  in  the  various  districts  embraced  by  the  SocieCy.  Id  thb 
locality  the  prospect  is  most  gloomy,  as  two-thirds  oi  the  store  potatoes  are  not  fit  to 
be  used,  and  the  one.third  that  is  not  yet  affected  cannot  be  depended  on,  until  it  is 
required  for  food.  This  is  most  distressing,  and  what  the  people  will  do  I  ctsnet 
tell,  as  the  chief,  and  in  numerous  families,  the  only  living  is  nothing  but  potatoes. 
In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  things,  I,  although  with  a  degree  of  reluctance,  appealed 

to  the  congregation  at  C M—  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  Home  M issionaiy 

Society,  stating  that  the  Directors  must  not  be  expected  to  support  the  Gospel 
among  those  who  did  not  do  all  they  could  themselves.  On  this  ooeasioD  a  general 
desire  appeared  to  be  excited  to  see  if  more  could  not  be  done.  The  attempt  wai 
successful,  as  some  commenced  subscribers,  others  increased,  and  several  doahlsd 
their  former  contributions.  Although  the  whole  amount  will  be  but  a  small  sum, 
yet  it  proves  the  estimation  in  which  the  Gospel  is  held,  and  the  gratttede  of  the 
people  to  the  Society  for  its  long-continned  and  valuable  favours.  In  order  ts 
cherish  this  spirit,  we  held  a  public  meeting  in  the  chapel,  which  was  well  attended, 
notwithstanding  the  evening  was  very  wet  Numbers  had  left  their  work  ia  die 
fields  with  their  clothes  drenched,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  family  in  the  place  where 
the  children  were  not  suffering  most  distressingly  in  the  measles.  These  things 
were  not  anticipated  when  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  fixed.  We  were  ftvoored 
with  addresses  by  the  Rev.  B.  Kent,  of  Barnstaple,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Tbonpsoa. 
J.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Ilfiracombe,  came  to  assist  us  on  this  interesting  oecawm.  The 
collection  was  very  good,  and  indicated  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  do  all  they 
can  at  this  their  time  of  inevitable  deficiency.  The  friends  who  addressed  the 
meeting  left,  expressing  themselves  highly  gratified  at  what  they  had  witaeifed, 
while  your  agent  and  the  people  of  his  charge  were  enabled  to  thank  God  and  take 
courage." 

Potatoe  Disease  and  Anticipated  S^ferinff. 

"  At  present  much  gloom  rests  upon  the  mmds  of  our  poor  on  acoouot  of  the 
great  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop.  How  the  poor  are  to  be  fed  we  cannot  divine. 
Field  after  field  is  ploughed  op  not  fit  for  the  pigs  to  eat,  and  o€  those  which  are  dc« 
many  are  rotten ;  the  few  that  are  good  very  smalL  We  hope  a  gradons  fttiAcMt 
wiU  interpose ;  but  with  us  many  will  cry  for  bread,  and  behoU  the  Load  hatk  awl 
*  cleanness  of  teeth.'    When  the  potatoe  crop  is  at  the  best,  ay  ilocfc,  in 
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mstaaces,  are  never  but  on  the  verge  of  want.  May  the  Lord  rebuke  us  not  in 
anger,  but  in  love !  For  a  minister  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  such  naked  poverty,  who 
ia  from  desire  the  pastor,  as  well  as  the  missionary,  is  to  draw  upon  his  feelings  most 
painfully,  and  leads  him  to  heave  many  a  aigh  and  shed  many  a  tear  over  suflferings 
he  cannot  relieve,  and  privations  he  can  but  alleviate  in  a  small  degree." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  journals  of  missionaries  fiimish  a  variety  of  facts, 
some  discouraging,  and  many  that  are  encouraging.  It  is  considered  best  to  show 
that  all  the  stations  are  not  alike  prosperous  and  progressive,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
give  evidence  that  the  agents  are  actively  engaged  in  their  proper  work,  and  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties  looking  to  God  for  his  special  blessing.  Every  reader  will  see 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  agency,  in  every  destitute 
part  of  England. 

Labour  and  earnest  Desire  for  Success. 

*'The  Congregational  Board  of  Education  have  promised  JCIO,  and  we  have 
obtained  a  roaster.  I  now  regard  the  experiment  as  a  successful  one.  The  school  is 
established.    The  chapel  continues  to  be  filled  on  Sunday  nights. 

"  P w  The  state  of  this  part  of  my  station  remains  as  in  times  past.  Every- 
thing is  stereotyped  here.  Attendance,  members,  collections,  subscriptions,  &c.,  are 
to  much  alike,  that  the  report  of  one  month  would  need  little  altering  to  fit  the  same 
month  in  any  year.  Oh,  for  the  fire  firom  heaven  to  descend  and  melt  the  ill-set 
plate,  and  the  Spirit's  disposing  power  to  re-cast  the  whole  in  a  form  of  heavenly 
HMmld! 

**  S ,  M ,  K ,  and  E manifest  symptoms  of  increasing  desire  to 

bear  the  word,  more  especially  £ .    Here  I  have  been  expecting  to  be  compelled 

to  give  up  the  field  to  water  regeneration  and  strong  drink,  through  the  death  of  the 
man  in  whose  house  I  preached.  I  had  been  warned  off  his  estate  by  one  landowner, 
and  expected  the  influence  of  the  court  would  keep  close  every  cottage.  I  have  now 
a  more  convenient  house  offered  me,  in  which  I  preached  on  the  19th,  when,  as  this 
rq»ort  will  show,  we  had,  for  £ ,  an  extraordinary  congregation. 

**  W—  and  W appear  in  this  report,  having,  by  late  arrangements,  become 

parts  of  my  station ;  they  are  my  extreme  points,  and  are  nearly  thirteen  miles 
asunder.  These  are  taken  up  to  fill  the  vacancy  formed  by  abandoning  Upper 
H and  D ;  each  place  will  be  supplied  with  a  Lord*s-day  service,  an  arrange- 
ment I  wish  to  make,  had  I  instruments,  for  each  of  the  eight  places  of  which  my 
station  is  at  the  present  time  composed. 

**  W I  have  more  than  once  returned,  as  a  place  within  eight  miles,  destitute 

of  the  Gospel.    It  is  as  large  a  place  as  P .    Though  nowise  prepossessing  in  its 

present  appearance,  it  is,  in  many  respects,  the  superior  place  of  the  two.  Its  ruined 
castle,  once  the  abode  of  the  line  of  York,  is  a  fit  emblem  to  set  forth  the  moral  and 
spiritual  state  of  its  inhabitants.  The  nettles  that  cover  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  and 
spread  and  luxuriate  on  the  site  of  the  banqueting-hall  of  the  Mortimers,  are  not 
more  rank  than  the  Puseyism  of  the  parish  church." 

Advantages,  Direct  and  Indirect^  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 

"  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  better  secure  the  object  of  the  Directors  in  receiving 
a  monthly  journal  from  their  missionaries,  than  by  giving  a  few  of  those  remarks  I 
was  led  to  make  at  our  association  meeting  last  week,  which  I  now  do  very  briefly. 

'^  It  is  a  painful  thought  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen  do 
Bot  hear  the  Gospel,  especially  in  such  districts  as  those  chosen  by  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  for  moral  and  spiritual  cultivation.  It  requires  little  to  show  that  the 
people  need  the  Gospel  in  such  places.  They  need  it  to  open  their  eyes,  renovate 
tbatr  hearts,  and  fttraiah  them  with  those  oonaolations  they  so  much  need  in  their 
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•orrows,  priTttioiis,  and  poverty.  On  the  statioiis  which  I  occupy  maoy  theie  ace 
who  seldom  attend  a  place  of  worship,  and  many  others  who  do  and  yet  ne?er  hear 
the  GkMpel.  Instead  of  it  they  hear  of  morality,  ritual  religioo,  and  much  of  ht^ 
tfemal  regeneration,  whilst  conyersion  is  scoiTed  at  as  imposuUe  to  those  who  have 
been  regenerated  by  baptism.  It  is  a  solemn  thought  that  muUiittdes  arc  thus  led  ia 
the  dark,  and  are  in  the  highway  to  death.  When  I  think  of  these  facta,  I  am  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  labours  of  the  Home  Misaionaiy 
Society,  and  of  the  solemn  position  which  its  missionaries  occupy.  Every  one  seat 
out  to  publish  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and  keep  the  great  doctrines  of  justificatioa  by 
faith  and  sanctification  by  the  Spirit  of  God  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  a  light 
in  the  surrounding  darkness — a  breakwater  to  keep  back  the  tide  of  error — a  soldier 
of  the  cross,  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.  Tl^e  result  of  their  labours,  even  indi- 
rectly, must  be  beyond  the  power  of  calculation.  Were  it  not  for  such  men,  many 
a  district  would  not  only  be  left  in  darkness,  but  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  perhapi 
•omething  like  a  stagnant  lake,  over  whose  surface  no  wind  blows  to  moderate  its 
pestilential  atmosphere.  Missionary  labours  stimulate  others  to  activity.  On  mj 
station  we  have  had  two  churches  rebuilt,  and  one  is  in  process  of  repair.  Also  one 
school  has  been  built,  and  two  others  are  building.  I  feel  confident  that  much  of  the 
movement  which  this  represents  has  originated  in  what  has  been  done  by  the  friends 
here  for  education,  &c.,  during  the  last  five  years. 

"  I  may  mention  an  incident  in  connexion  with  the  repairs  of  the  church  refiezTed 
to,  which  vriU  show  what  is  done  indirectly.  Some  nine  months  ago  I  sent  a  book  od 
the  voluntary  principle  to  a  wealthy  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  which  he 
thanked  me,  and  said  though  he  did  not  exactly  see  as  tlie  writer,  he  had  derived 
considerable  profit  from  its  perusal.  Now  this  very  gentleman  has  subscribed  his 
voluntary  JC300  for  the  repair  of  the  church,  which  will  prevent  a  rate  being  forced 
opon  the  parish  1  I  think  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  work  alluded  to  had  some  con- 
nexion with  what  he  has  done. 

*'  But  I  take  a  still  higher  view  of  the  labours  of  the  Home  Missionary  Sodetv  in 
the  direct  results  of  missionary  efforts.  Not  the  least,  I  conceive,  is  in  preparing  the 
surplus  population  of  the  rural  districts  for  entering  the  larger  towns.  Numbers 
have  ahready  gone,  and  numbers  more  must  go.  Shall  they  go  steq»ed  in  ignoraoce 
and  vice,  or  impregnated  with  error  ?  or  shall  they  go  with  their  eyes  opened,  and 
their  hearts  renovated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  Tliis  must  depend,  in  many  instances, 
upon  the  labours  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  I  can  look  upon  many  who  were 
once  in  our  congregations,  or  in  fellowship  with  us,  who  are  now  united  with  churches, 
to  the  cast  and  the  west,  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  some  of  them  diligently  and 
nsefuUy  occupied  in  labours  of  love,  whilst  one  is  studying  with  a  view  to  the  Chris- 
tian  ministry  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  Among  many  things  to  discourage  me, 
these  have  served  to  cheer  me  after  seven  years'  toils ;  but  one  of  my  most  pleasant 
reflections  is  to  think  of  the  fruit  which  has  been  gathered  to  eternal  life.  Whilst 
many  a  large  church  has  had  to  deplore,  amidst  its  numerous  hearers,  how  few  have 
been  added  to  its  fellowship  when  compared  with  what  might  be  expected,  the  Home 
Missionary  churches  have  not  lacked  the  dews  of  the  Divine  blessing,  though  the 
congregations  have  been  sometimes  small  and  persecuted.  This  has  been  our  case. 
God  has  set  his  seal  to  his  own  word  in  additions  to  the  church;  and  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  he  has  called  some  away  from  us  by  death,  we  have  had  to  rejoice  in 
seeing  the  grace  of  God  eminently  displayed  in  them,  and  how  those  truths  they  k^^ 
received  have  cheered  them  in  the  hour  of  death.  May  those  that  remain  *ibUow 
them  who  through  faith  and  patience  now  inherit  the  promises  \  *  " 

Great  Wlekednesf  in  (he  midst  of  Chritfian  Artivity. 
"  It  ii  a  ptevaWm^  opinion  that  this  place  is  greatly  improved  flrotti  irlnt  frwas. 
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snd  I  fondly  hope  this  is  the  case,  and  that  oar  lahours  have  been  somewhat  subservient 
to  this  end.  But  the  belief  of  its  improvement  implies  the  awfully  immoral  state  of 
the  people  in  time  past,  and  this  indeed  is  verified  on  every  hand.  This  place  was  pro- 
yerbially  and  pre-eminently  wicked  for  its  population ;  it  furnished  more  work  for 
constables  and  gaolers  than  any  other  part  of  the  county  besides.  Yet  nothing  like 
complacency  may  be  felt  with  the  present  appearances  of  improvement,  because  of 
the  still  remaining  aboundings  of  ungodliness;  nothing  is  accomplished  in  comparison 
irith  what  remains  to  be  done. 

**  Let  me  attempt  the  ungracious  task  of  particularising  some  of  the  awfully  evil 
practices  here  prevailing.  As  one  of  the  most  shocking  and  most  prevalent,  I  cannot 
but  instance  profane  swearing.  It  is  a  frightful  fact  that  great  numbers,  not  only  of 
the  hardier  sex  and  of  dissolute  habits,  are  guilty  in  this  thing,  but  females,  ay, 
young  and  in  appearance  amiable  females,  are  guilty ;  even  young  girls  and  children 
habitually  utter  and  imprecate  damnation  on  themselves  and  others.  Of  a  great 
number  collected  together,  it  is  acknowledged  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  they 
all  swear ! 

"  Sabbath-breaking,  again,  is  fearfully  generaL  Shopping,  baking,  travelling  it 
done  on  the  Lord's-day,  without  scruple,  by  many,  and  by  some  of  whom  better 
things  might  be  expected.  Of  the  extent  of  the  lewdness  I  cannot  write  more  than 
to  say,  I  should  think  that  in  this  respect  no  plac^  in  the  land  is  worse,  and  I  hope 
that  but  few  are  half  so  bad. 

**  But  of  the  drinking  habits  here  I  am  constrained  to  bear  a  decidedly  unfavourable 
testimony.  They  (many,  very  many)  do  drink,  and  will  drink,  whatever  may  be  the 
consequences.  These  are  appalling,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  infstnation  con- 
tinues, and  to  an  enormous  extent.  We  are  indeed  compelled  to  apprehend  that  very 
many  are  restrained,  not  by  principle,  but  the  want  of  means  of  indulging  the  fatal 
propensity ;  for  little  additional  wages  come  into  their  hands,  and  the  public-houses 
are  abundantly  thronged.  All  these  things,  and  worse,  in  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Christian  England,  and  in  a  county  ranking  high  in  morals  and  in  religious  privileges  1 
What  inferences  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  ?  What  beneficial  results 
have  followed  the  established  means  of  reh'gious  instruction  ?  What  is  the  duty  of 
the  churches  in  reference  to  the  neglected  parts  of  the  country?  and  how  loud  the  caQ 
fbr  much  faithful  labour  and  the  wide  and  mighty  outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  1 " 

Fearful  Death, 

**  It  win  be  seen  by  the  list  of  services,  that  O receives  more  attention  than 

formerly :  this  I  have  deemed  necessary  under  present  circumstances,  and  of  which 
you  are  aware.  I  have  established  a  members'  meeting,  which  we  hold  fortnightly, 
and  which  we  find  highly  beneficial  in  many  respects.  No  other  service  has  been 
declined  in  consequence,  but  I  get  a  lay  brother  to  supply  my  lack  of  service  in 
another  village  for  that  evening. 

"  A  most  awful  case  has  occurred  in  one  of  our  villages  during  the  present  month. 

A  man  and  his  wife,  living  next  door  to  our  chapel  at  M ,  had  for  a  long  time 

lived  a  most  ungodly  and  unhappy  life.  On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  October,  the 
husband  was  beating  one  of  their  children,  and  the  mother  attempted  to  defend  the 
child ;  this  so  infuriated  the  man  that  he  seized  a  piece  qf  tro»,  struck  her  several 
tim^s  most  violently,  and  a  dreadful  affray  ensued.  Afier  the  uproar  had  somewhat 
subsided,  the  woman  left  the  house  and  went  to  a  neighbour's :  here  it  is  said  that, 
while  uttering  some  awful  imprecations,  she  sank  down  paralysed  and  speechless. 
She  was  conveyed  back  to  her  home,  and  after  lingering  until  the  Monday  following 
expured.  It  bai  canted  an  alarming  sensation  Mi  the  village,  and  I  trust  may  be  the 
faaanatpl  <jwykin£  «ope  ia. their  eareer  of  iniqnity.    Having  announced  that  I 
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ihoald  make  some  remarks  in  connexion  wilh  the  event  on  tbe  foUowing  Sibbuk 
•felling,  the  chapel  was  crowded.  I  took  for  my  text.  Acta  xiiL  41,  '  Behold,  yt 
desp'sera,  and  wonder,  and  perish.'  It  was  indeed  a  solemn  season ;  and  I  most 
•tmestly  hope  that  many  who  hare  hitherto  been  despising  the  tknaimimgM,  die 
judgments,  the  mercy,  and  the  grace  of  God,  may  be  brought  to  repentaBoe." 
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Ovn  bdo?ed  brethren  who  have  Uboored  as  missionaries  in  heathen  lands,  hafe 
often  sought  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  British  Christians  by  affecting  descriptioas 
of  the  superstitious  practices  observed  by  the  people  whom  they  have  desired  to  tura 
from  dumb  idols  to  tbe  living  God.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  point  to  any  part  of 
the  globe  where  more  absurd  rites  are  practised  than  that  described  in  tbe  following 
extracts  from  a  document  recently  received  from  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Sodety 
connected  with  the  Connaught  Mission.  The  description  may  be  reTied  on, 
being  from  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  scene.  It  is  published  with  the  hope 
tiiat  its  perusal  will  tend  to  awaken  a  greater  concern,  and  excite  a  greater 
affort  on  behalf  of  our  deluded  fellow-subjects  in  that  benighted  portion  of 
onr  empire.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  Committee  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  brsoch 
of  the  Society's  efforts  is  exciting  attention  amongst  the  people,  many  of  whom  mani- 
lest  a  willingness  to  listen  to  the  instructions  afforded.  But  they  regret  that  the 
opposition  of  others  has  displayed  itself  in  a  ferocious  attack  made  on  two  of  th« 
Soripture-readers,  who  were  beaten  and  stoned  with  extreme  violence. 

'*  This  being  what  is  called,  in  this  country, '  Big  Lady  Day,'  it  is  kept  as  a  holy 
day  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  but  in  this  part  of  the  country  it  is  noted 
for  the  *  stations*  performed  in  it,  at  the  celebrated  well  called  Basle,  pranoonoed 
Baal,  about  six  Irish  miles  eastward  from  Castlebar.  Having  heard  a  great  deal  on 
this  subject,  but  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  being  present,  I  was  anxioos  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  routine.  I  therefore  went  to  view  tbe  scene,  aeooBU 
panied  by  Mr.  O'Connor.  Some  of  our  brethren,  and  other  friends,  were  apprehea^ 
site  lest  the  crowds  assembled  there  would  discover  that  we  were  Protestants,  and 
Pierhaps  murder  us ;  but  we  were  determined  not  to  be  deterred ;  so  we  set  out,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Before  I  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  station  itself^  it 
is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  place. 

**  Baal  is  a  very  neat  village  ;  the  principal  part  has  been  emcted  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years ;  and  I  think  it  owes  a  good  deal  of  its  prosperity  to  tbe  con- 
course  of  people  flocking  to  the  well  on  or  before  the  station  days.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  fertile  country :  all  nature  seems  smiling  under  the  government  of  a  beneficent 
Creator.  But  how  painful  to  see  man,  with  bis  immortal  soul,  so  debased  as  not  to 
know  the  Hand  that  made  him — but  performing  the  most  degrading  and  disgusting 
rites,  to  please  an  imaginary  deity-— certainly  not  the  God  of  the  Bible  I 

'*  On  our  right,  as  we  entered  tbe  town,  is  a  chapel,  connected  with  which  is  a 
burying-groundt  which  presents  an  appearance  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before;  the 
whole  looks  like  a  flagged  floor.  As  there  is  a  large  freestone  quarry  convenient, 
each  iiamily  has  its  own  grave,  covered  with  a  large  rough  flag.  In  the  graveyard 
is  one  of  those  round  towers,  for  which  Ireland  is  so  famous.  This  tower  is  nort]>* 
ward  of  the  chapeL  At  a  short  distance  north-east  of  it  is  an  altar,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  cut  stone,  about  two  feet  square.  On  the  stone  is  carved  the  figure  of  a 
diierub,  and  under  it  is  cut,  in  large  letters,  *  The  Queen  of  Heaven.'  We  now 
leave  the  graveyard,  and  pass  through  the  west  gate,  which  leads  to  a  plot  of 
ground,  not  now  enclosed,  though  formerly  a  burying-ground.  The  length  from  the 
w«st  gate  to  the  famous  ^ell  is  afyont  six  or  eight  Irish  perches.    Just  at  the 
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ade  of  this  wdl,  and  adjoiniiig  it,  is  a  small  unnwfed  hoote,  in  the  east  end  cf 
which  is  a  door»  and  another  in  the  west,  oat  of  which  the  pilgriois  step  into  thft 
welL  Near  to  it  are  two  monuments,  about  seven  feet  high,  erected  more  than  a 
eentuiy  ago,  over  the  graves  of  two  respectable  families.  In  the  east  side  of  theae 
two  monuments  ia  fixed  a  cut  stone,  with  the  following  inscriptions,  which  I  pjt 
verbatim.  The  one  towards  the  north  I  will  call  No.  1 ;  the  other,  south  and  west 
to  the  well,  No.  2. 

No.  1. 

"  *  Pray  for  FAr  Laurence  Lynch,  the  soul  of  John  Lynch  and  Mary  Brown,  his 
wife.  Richard  oge  *  Lynch,  and  Eliza  Lynch,  his  wife.  Sub  tuum  procidium  Con- 
fugimus,  S  Ta  Dec.  1733,  genetrix,'  &c. 

No.  2. 

**  *  For  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ  say  one  pater  and  one  ave,  for  the  soul  of 
Father  Charles  Jordan.*— 1733. 

*'  This  brief  description  of  the  place  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  '  stations.'  The  station  commences  in  the  graveyard :  the 
pilgrims  begin  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  tower,  and  take  nearly  a  circular  ooune 
round  it  and  the  altar,  north-east  of  it ;  the  whole  circumference  is  about  ninety 
yards ;  this  they  walk  round  seven  times,  repeating  seven  paters  and  seven  avea. 
When  this  is  fulfilled,  they  go  on  their  bare  knees,  on  a  place  covered  with  coarse 
gravel.  They  move  along  slowly  on  their  knees,  now  upon  rough  gravel,  and  now 
again  upon  rough  flags,  according  as  they  happen  to  be  in  the  way.  In  a  short 
time,  the  pain  in  their  knees  becomes  so  excruciating  that  many  of  the  pilgrims 
must  stoop  on  their  hands,  in  order  to  relieve  their  knees  a  little,  and  then  crawl  the 
remainder  of  the  way  in  this  posture.  They  move  along,  evidently  in  great  paill, 
until  they  reach  the  altar,  which  I  have  described  above.  In  many  cases,  the  ileah 
becomes  so  lacerated  that  the  bone  may  be  seen.  The  whole  length  they  go  on 
their  knees  in  the  graveyard  is  about  sixty  yards.  When  the  pilgrims  arrive  at  tfato 
altar,  they  repeat  seven  paters  and  seven  aves,  and  then  kiss  the  *  Queen  of  Heave* 
three  times.  This  closes  the  station  in  the  graveyard.  The  principal  part  of  the 
pilgrims  then  rise  from  their  knees,  and  walk  down  to  the  two  monuments  already 
mentioned.  Here  they  kneel  opposite  to  the  cut  stones  No.  1,  end  No.  2,  and  repeat 
seven  paters  and  seven  aves,  then  rise  up,  and  walk  round  the  1  o  monuments  seven 
times,  repeating  prayers :  as  they  go  along  each  time,  they  bow  to  the  cut  stone 
No.  1.  After  going  round  seven  times,  they  take  a  small  stone,  cut  for  that  purpose, 
and  cut  a  cross  on  the  stone  No.  1,  four  times,  and  then  kiss  it  the  same  number  of 
times  with  the  greatest  veneration.  When  all  this  is  performed,  they  go  to  the 
unroofed  house  at  the  well.  The  floor  of  this  is  also  covered  with  gravel :  they 
enter  this  through  the  door  at  the  west  side,  move  along  on  their  bare  knees,  repeat- 
ing  prayers,  till  they  reach  the  opposite  door,  from  which  they  step  into  the  w^. 
The  well  is  about  tvro  and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep.  Men  and  women  step  promis- 
cuously into  it,  turn  round  in  it  seven  times,  say  seven  paters  and  seven  aves,  throw 
some  water  on  their  head, — and  thus  this  painful  ceremony  ceases. 

'*  Although  a  reader  may  think  this  station  superstitious  and  painful  enough,  yet 
there  is  another  performed  by  some  far  more  so.  The  pilgrims  who  perform  this 
station,  when  they  reach  the  altar  in  the  graveyard,  instead  of  rising  from  their 
knees  like  the  others,  walk  on  their  knees  to  the  well-gate,  and  from  that  to  the  two 
liionuments,  go  round  them  on  thehr  knees  seven  times,  move  to  the  unroofied  houae. 


*  Oge  is  an  Iiiah  word  finr  young. 
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and  through  it  to  tht  well.  The  firat  pilgrim  that  cttracted  my  atteatioii  wii  e 
man,  who,  after  going  through  all  I  have  descrihed,  on  his  knees,  was  jast  goiag 
into  the  unroofed  house,  bat  his  strength  was  so  exhausted,  and  his  knees  so  lace- 
rated, that  he  had  to  get  two  sticks,  one  in  each  hand,  on  which  to  lean,  that  he 
■light  be  able  to  get  through  the  whole.  I  believe  if  they  fail  through  fatigue  and 
pain,  they  can  taste  nothing  until  the  station  is  performed.  Some  of  these  inlgrims 
are  a  long  time  before  they  recover  their  strength. 

**  The  above  is  but  a  very  faint  description  of  the  ceremonies  performed,  and  the 
sufferings  endured.  No  vmter  could  paint  them  in  all  their  horrors.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  from  the  boy  or  girl  of  twenty  to  the 
man  or  woman  of  sixty  years  or  more,  travelling  on  foot,  perhaps  sixty  miles,  for  the 
purpose  of  torturing  themselves,  by  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees,  over  shaip 
gravel  and  rough  flags,  until,  in  many  cases,  the  blood  drops  from  their  mangled 
flesh.  All  this,  in  many  cases,  is  to  make  an  atonement  for  some  horrid  crime  per- 
petrated, or  to  g^t  the  soul  of  a  friend  released  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  or  to 
thank  the  '  Queen  of  Heaven'  for  restoring  a  husband  or  child  to  health.  May  it 
not  justly  be  said  of  poor  Ireland,  that  darkness  covereth  the  land,  and  gross 
darkness  the  minds  of  the  people  ?  May  a  gracious  God  soon  say, '  Arise,  shine, 
for  thy  light  is  come,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee  I '  Hasten  the  time, 
O  Lord  God  of  salvation!" 


COLONIAL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Deeetue  of  the  Rev,  Moaes  Parker  ^  late  Mimoiuay  in  Van  DiemeaCt  Land, 

The  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jarrett,  secretary  to  the  Van  Diemen's 
Land  Colonial  Missionary  and  Christian  Instructiou  Society,  conveying  intelligence 
of  this  mournful  event,  requires  no  comment.  Mr.  Parker,  during  his  short  term  of 
service,  seems  to  have  manifested  very  valuable  qualifications  for  his  peculiar  and 
diflicult  sphere  of  labour  among  the  convicts  and  settlers  thinly  scattered  over  a 
wide  tract  in  the  interior  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  His  loss  vrill  be  severelv  ieH. 
Christian  sympathy  must  be  excited  in  behalf  of  his  widow  and  fatherless  children, 
in  the  far  land  of  their  sojourn.  If  it  should  dispose  any  friend  to  communicate  for 
their  assistance,  the  Rev.  A.  Wells  will  be  happy  to  transmit  any  sums  that  may  be 
confided  to  him  at  the  Congregational  Library. 


Hobart  Town,  Mmy  26,  1845. 
My  dear  Sir, — A  few  weeks  since,  I  wrote  to  state  to  you  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Parker  vras  fit  to  fill  the  office  of 
missionary,  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Morison  to  Port  Phillip.  It  is  my  painful 
duty  now  to  inform  you  of  his  death.  He  had  proceeded  to  the  Huou  River,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles  firom  Hobart  Town  and  forty  from  Richmond,  where  be 
was  attacked  with  dysentery.  Some  days  elapsed  before  we  could  be  informed  of  the 
circumstance,  and  several  more  before*  he  could  be  removed  to  town ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  a  fortnight  from  the  first  attack  of  his  disease  he  died.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  when  he  breathed  his  last.  1  say  privilege,  because  I  was 
permitted  to  witness  in  his  case  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to 
afford  peace  and  comfort  in  the  hour  of  death. 

"  The  impression  of  the  committee  respecting  his  suitableness,  as  recorded  in  my 
last  communication,  has  been  strongly  confirmed  since  his  death.     Very  maay 
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instances  of  the  osefalness  of  his  ministry  haye  been  brought  to  our  knowledge,  and 
most  convincing  evidence  presented  that  he  laboured  thronghont  his  short  but  use- 
ful career  with  a  single  eye  to  the  Redeemer's  glory.  We  feel  our  loss  to  be  indeed 
great,  and  at  present  quite  irreparable.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  unite  with  us  in  the 
prayer,  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  will  be  pleased  to  provide  a  suitable  successor 
to  our  brother  who  has  entered  on  his  rest. 

"  Our  deceased  brother  has  left  a  widow  and  five  children,  who  are  destitute  of 
the  means  of  support.  Feeling  that  the  widow  and  fatheriess  have  a  strong  claim 
upon  our  sympathy,  we  have  opened  a  public  subscription  on  their  behalf.  All  that 
we  can  do,  however,  will  be  quite  inadequate ;  may  we  therefore  look  to  you,  kindly 
to  use  your  interest  to  obtain  from  the  widows'  fund  in  connexion  with  the  fmm- 
gelieal  Magaiinef  an  allowance  in  aid  of  the  distressed  family  of  our  deceased 
brother,  and  any  further  aid  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  ? 

"  The  committee  trust  that  you  will  allow  them  to  draw,  as  heretofore,  in  favour 
of  any  agent  they  may  deem  qualified  to  supply  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  Parker. 
The  committee  deeply  feel  the  importance  of  fixing  a  high  standard  of  qualification. 
They  feel,  moreover,  that  it  would  be  better  that  the  office  should  not  be  filled,  than 
filled  unsuitably.  We  have  resolved  to  wait  two  months  before  taking  any  steps  to 
appoint  a  successor  to  our  departed  brother,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  supply  hit 
stations  in  the  best  manner  we  can.  So  much  embarrassment  would  be  caused  to 
the  committee,  if  not  permitted  to  draw,  in  the  event  of  the  appearance  of  a  suitable 
person  to  fill  the  vacant  office,  that  we  trust  your  committee  will  exercise  a  generous 
confidence  in  our  judgment  and  integrity,  and  concede  to  us  the  favour  we  ask.  I 
remain,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Wic.  jAnnaTT, 
**  Joint  Secretary  of  the  Van  Diemen*t  Land  Colonial  MitaUnuny 

and  Christian  Instruction  Society, 

To  the  Rev.  A.  WeUs,  Secretary, 
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MEETINGS  FOR  SPECIAL  PRAYER. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Board  of  London,  held  at  the 
Library,  Tuesday,  Nov.  11,  the  foIloMring  resolution  vras  unanimously  adopted  : — 

*'  That  the  members  of  this  Board,  having  heard  the  minute  and  resolutions  of 
the  Congregational  Union  at  its  autumnal  meeting,  recently  held  at  Manchester 
on  the  present  state  of  religion  in  our  churches,  and  on  the  need  of  united  and 
earnest  prayer  for  the  ou^uring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  for  the  increase  of  love, 
zeal,  and  union  amongst  all  the  people  of  God,  agree  to  recommend  to  our  churehes 
the  observance  of  the  first  week  of  December  for  conference  and  prayer,  either  as- 
sociated or  apart,  as  may  he  found  convenient^*' 

Endowment  ov  AiaEDALS  Colleob. — With  feelings  of  unfeigned  satisfaction 
we  record  another,  and  we  may  denominate  it  the  crowning,  proof  of  the  generous 
concern  and  bounty  of  Mrs.  Bacon,  of  this  town,  in  behalf  of  the  above  important 
institution,  of  which,  in  connexion  with  her  late  pious  sister.  Miss  Sarah  Balme,  she 
may  be  regarded  and  honoured  as  the  foundress. 

These  excellent  ladies  gave  the  estate  at  Underdiffe,  upon  which  the  present  col- 
lege is  erected,  and  another  estate  at  Pagley,  firom  which  an  average  rental  of  more 
than  £80  per  annum  is  derived,  for  its  perpetnlJ  uiainteDance.    Besides  her  annual 
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iyb«criptioo»  Mrs.  Bacon  has  contribated  varioiu  donations  toiwacds  the  same  ob- 
ject ;  and  now  has  added  to  all  her  other  favours  the  munificent  gift  of  eight  tlMMisand 
paunds,  vested  in  the  3  per  cent,  consols,  in  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scales, 
Leeds,  Robert  MiUigan,  Esq.,  Aeacia,  Rawdea,  Henry  Forbes,  Eaq.,  SuiBBerhiU. 
Hoose,  Rawden,  and  George  Osbom,  Esq.,  Bradford;  the  interest  of  which  b  to  be 
expended  in  the  education  of  the  students  who  shall  be  rcsideBt  in  Airedale  CoU 
kge,  to  prepare  for  the  exercise  of  the  ChristiaB  ministry  amongst  the  Congregationa] 
or  Independent  churdies  of  this  land. 

This  noble  gift,  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  and  his  truth,  in  a  spirit  as  qdos- 
tentatious  and  humble  as  it  was  benevolent  and  generous,  was  announced  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee^  at  their  meeting  on  Monday  last,  by  Mrs.  Bacon's  so- 
licitor, Mr.  Bentley ;  and  whilst  the  communication  took  many  of  them  by  a  most 
agreeable  surprise,  it  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  all  deep-felt  gratitude  to  the  ge^ 
■enms  donor,  and  to  God,  the  source  of  all  goodness  and  mercy,  who  had  given  her 
not  only  the  means,  but  the  pious  disposition,  thus  to  aid  the  sacred  canse,  and  to 
promote  the  combined  interests  of  religion  and  learning. 

The  following  resolution,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  T.  Scales,  seconded  by  John 
Peel  Clapham,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  by  the 
secretary  to  Mrs.  Bacon  : — 

*'  That  the  cordial  and  most  grateful  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  presented  to 
Mrs.  Bacon,  fbr  all  the  past  kindness  she  has  shown  to  this  institution,  and  espedslhr 
for  her  munificent  gift  of  £8,000  secured  in  the  public  funds,  towards  the  foture 
maintenance  of  this  College,  in  the  education  of  the  resident  students;  that  while 
this  Committee  would  record  its  gratitude  to  God,  who  has  put  it  into  the  heart  of 
their  kind  benefsctress  thus  generously  to  aid  his  cause,  they  trust  that  at  the  same 
time  it  will  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  all  connected  with  the  institution,  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  removal  of  the  existing  debt,  and  the  permanent  and  liberal  sup- 
port of  this  important  college.  The  Committee  pray  that  the  life  of  their  generous 
friend  may  be  prolonged  to  witness  the  prosperity  of  an  institution  to  which  she  bsi 
manifested  so  much  kindness ;  and  in  presenting  their  acknowledgments,  they  would 
respectfully  and  earnestly  request  that  Mrs.  Bacon  would  overcome  the  reluctance 
which  they  are  aware  she  has  expressed,  to  sit  for  her  portrait,  that  so  valuable  s 
memento  of  one  to  whom  they  are  so  much  indebted,  may  be  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  institution." 

Besides  the  several  donations  we  have  enumerated,  Mrs.  Bacon  gave  the  sum  of 
£1,500  towards  the  erection  of  the  College  chapel,  where  the  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  the 
principal  of  the  college,  exercises  his  ministry ;  and  still  more  recently,  the  sum  of 
£500  for  the  erection  of  the  day-schools  in  connexion  with  the  same  chapel,  which 
were  opened  only  last  evening. — Bradford  Obnrver, 

Opbnino  or  CoLLXoB  Chapkl  Day  School,  Airbdalb. — This  spacious  and 
commodious  educational  establishment  was  opened  on  Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  3rd, 
by  a  public  meeting  in  the  school-room.  The  building  is  situated  on  a  conmianding 
and  airy  spot  at  the  junction  of  the  Eccles-hill  and  Idle-road  with  High-street  It 
has  a  fine  and  rather  picturesque  appearance :  there  is  enough  of  the  Gothic  about 
its  architectural  arrangements,  to  give  it  an  air  of  massive  strength ;  while  this  again 
is  relieved  and  lightened  by  the  symmetrical  beauty  of  the  entire  building.  It  con- 
sists of  only  one  story,  although  the  school-room  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  second 
floor.  The  ground  floor  is  a  covered  play-ground,  connected  with  an  open  play- 
ground of  more  than  2,000  square  yards  in  extent.  Behind  the  covered  play- 
ground is  a  range  of  cloisters,  consisting  of  washing-rooms,  &c. ;  and,  as  we  have 
said,  above  all,  supported  by  strong  pillars  and  arches,  is  the  large  school-nMm.  It 
ii  ninety -four  feet  in  length,  inside  the  wills,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  widtli.    It  is 
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divided  into  two  compartments  by  shutters,  which  cad  easily  be  raised  or  lowered. 
The  iotention  of  this  division  is  to  separate  the  boys  from  the  girls*  ^ile  eadi  are 
engaged  in  their  distinctive  lessons.  The  school  is  in  connexion  with  College 
Chapel,  and  is  under  the  pastoral  superintendence  ef  the  Rev.  Walter  Soott,  of  Aire- 
dale College,  and  will  be  managed  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  connected  with 
that  church  and  congregation.  The  school  has  cost  from  .£1,700  to  £1,800 ;  a  sum 
which  certainly  warranted  the  meeting  to  pass  a  resolutioa  to  the  effect,  that 
"  thanks  are  due  to  all  who  have  kindly  and  liberally  contributed  to  the  erection  of 
the  building,  especially  to  Robert  Milligan,  Esq.,  for  the  deep  interest  which  he  has 
manifested  in  its  success.''  By  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  this  institution,  the 
teachers,  Mr.  Dick  and  Miss  Davidson,  have  been  provided  ¥rith  a  most  efficient 
educational  apparatus.  Every  disposable  part  of  the  walls  was  covered  with  fine 
coloured  maps,  and  pictures  of  the  animal  creation.  The  liberal  and  unsectaiian 
principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  are  the  principles  upon  which 
the  school  will  be  conducted.  But  though  sectarianism  will  be  excluded,  particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  children.  Robert 
Milligan,  Esq.,  presided  at  the  meeting.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  singing  a 
hymn ;  after  which  the  Rev.  Walter  Scott  offered  a  prayer  for  a  blessing  upon  the 
good  work  about  to  be  commenced  in  the  place.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  then 
moved  and  seconded  by  the  following  gentlemen : — Rev.  J.  Acworth,  of  Horton  Col- 
lege ;  Rev.  J.  Savage,  of  Wilsden ;  B.  Baines,  Jun.,  Esq. ;  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  of  Aire- 
dale College ;  James  Gamett,  Esq: ;  John  Rawson,  Esq. ;  Henry  Forbes,  Esq. ;  Rev. 
D.  Fraser,  of  Airedale  CoUege ;  Rev.  J.  Paul,  Wibsey.  The  school-room  was  well 
filled  with  a  respectable  and  attentive  audience. 


NBW   CHAPBL8. 

Foundation  of  a  New  Cbapkl  at  Holloway,  by  Islington,  London. — 
We  are  happy  to  report  that  on  Friday,  August  22,  an  interesting  service  took 
place  in  connexion  with  the  Congregational  church  assembling  at  Holloway.  At 
twelve  o'clock  a  congregation  assembled  in  the  present  chapel,  when  the  Rev. 
J.  Blackburn  prayed,  and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Morris,  the  pastor,  delivered  an  ingeniooi 
and  impressive  address  on  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  people  in  proposing  to  erect 
a  new  house  of  prayer.  The  company  then  adjourned  to  a  plot  of  ground  near  the 
Chalk-road,  when  G.  Brooke,  Esq.,  laid  the  foundation-stone — Dr.  Leifchild  delivered 
a  comprehensive  address  on  the  principles  of  the  Congregational  churches,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Yockney  closed  the  service  with  prayer.  In  the  evening,  a  large  company 
assembled  to  tea  in  a  spacious  tent  in  an  adjacent  paddock,  and  were  addressed  by 
Dr.  Leifchild,  and  most  of  the  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  new  edifice 
will  be  of  stone,  in  the  English  style,  and  will  probably  cost  about  £3000.  The 
site  is  well  chosen  amidst  a  new  and  important  neighbourhood  rising  around  it. 

Adelphi  Chapel,  Hackney  Road. — The  opening  of  this  elegant  place  of 
worship  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  September.  The  interesting  services  of 
the  day  commenced  by  an  early  meeting  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the 
ministry  of  the  word  within  the  walls  of  this  sacred  edifice.  In  the  morning,  the 
Rev.  A.  Reed,  D.D.  preached  an  appropriate  sermon  from  Matthew  x.  8,  "  Fireely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give."  In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  James  Sherman  delivered  an 
animated  discourse  from  Ephesians  iii.  8,  "  The  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  The 
devotional  parts  of  the  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Woodhouse, 
Wilsdon,  Ferguson  (Free  .Scotch  Church,)  Dukes,  Wilkins,  Hyatt,  Seaborne,  and 
Viney.  Most  of  the  other  neighbouring  ministers  were  present,  including  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Campbell,  Collison,  Cox,  Hewlett,  and  Styles,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Cariile, 
Clarke,  HoUis,  Hitchin,  Ham,  Harrison,  Jeula,  Lyon,  Philip,   Pulling,  Ransom, 
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Smith,  Verrall,  Wood,  Woodman,  and  serenl  itudents  from  Cheshunt  and  Hackney 
Colleges.  NotwithBtanding  the  nnfayourable  state  of  the  weather,  the  services  were 
numerously  and  respectably  attended,  and  in  the  evening  the  chapel  was  so  crowded 
that  great  numbers  were  wholly  unable  to  gain  admittance.  The  design  of  the 
chapel  is  Tery  chaste  and  ornamental,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  taste  displayed  by  the  architect,  Mr.  T.  6.  Owea,  of  Maidenhead, 
Berks.  After  the  morning  service,  the  friends  adjourned  to  tbe  schooi-iooms  in 
Wilmot  Square,  kindly  granted  for  the  occasion  by  R.  Gamman,  Bsq.,  where  a  ocdd 
collation  was  provided  by  the  committee.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Alderman  Chalhs, 
(one  of  the  trustees,  who  had  engaged  to  preside,)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reed  occupied  the 
chahr,  supported  by  many  highly  respectable  ministers  of  different  denominations. 
Several  interesting  addresses  were  delivered,  manifesting  the  kindest  feelings  <rf 
sympathy  towards  this  new  interest  and  its  minister.  A  satisfactory  statement  was 
made  respecting  the  drcomstances  which  led  to  the  erection  of  this  commodious 
chapel,  BO  tar  superior  to  the  former  one,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  fund  at 
the  disposal  of  the  trustees,  (after  paying  the  mortgage,  and  other  claims  upon  the 
old  chapel,)  has  been  exceeded  about  £800.  The  friends  kindly  responded  to  the 
appeals  on  behalf  of  its  liquidation,  and  during  the  day  the  sum  of  more  than  £120 
was  raised.  The  deep  and  lively  interest  excited  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  kind 
feeling  and  encouraging  attendance  at  the  opening,  indicate  that  a  promising  sphere 
of  usefulness  has  been  selected,  and  furnish  a  prospect  of  the  most  cheering  chs- 
racter.  On  the  Sabbath  following,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkyn  preached  in  the  morning, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Woodhouse  in  the  evening,  to  overflovring  congregations. 

Albion  Chapel,  South AiiPTON.-^On  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  September,  the 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Albion  Chapel,  St.  Mary's  Street,  was  celdirated  by  a 
public  tea  meeting,  when  nearly  five  hundred  individuals  were  admitted  by  ticket. 
After  tea  the  chapel  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  it  was  soon  filled  to  orer- 
flowing  by  a  most  respectable  audience.    W.  Tioe,  Esq.,  of  Sopley,  having  taken  the 
chair,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pullar,  the  nevdy-elected  minister  of  the  place,  gave  oat  s 
suitable  h3mm,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morris,  Baptist  minister,  engaged  in  prayer. 
After  the  opening  address  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  senior  deacon,  read  a 
most  interesting  report  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  church  and  congr^ation  to 
the  present  time.    Mr.  W.  Lankester,  the  treasurer,  read  the  financial  statement, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  £1562.  7».  lid,  had  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
the  freehold  premises,  the  alterations  necessary  for  converting  them  into  a  place  of 
worship,  and  the  building  of  a  school-room  and  convenient  library  and  Testry, — ^that 
£1266.  0«.  3^  had  been  collected  during  the   past  year,   leaving  a  balance  of 
iS296.  7«.  8J.  to  be  liquidated.    The  treasurer  stated  that  the  Committee  trusted 
they  should  not  leave  the  meeting  until  they  had  declared  the  place  out  of  debt. 
After  most  spirit-stirring  addresses  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Adams,  Wesleyan  minister, 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Gunn,  of  Christchurch,  the  Rev.  W.  Thorn,  of  Winchester,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Burnet,  of  Camberwell,  a  collection  was  made,  and  the  treasurer  an- 
nounced the  amount  to  be  £269.  10«.  lOd.,  leaving  a  balance  of  ^6  to  be  raised  to 
pay  off  the  debt.     Mr.  Fletcher  proposed  that  twenty-six  persons  holding  up  their 
hands  for  £1  each  would  raise  the  money  ;  this  was  immediately  responded  to,  and 
the  treasurer  announced  their  best  wishes  realised,  and  declared  the  debt  extin- 
guished ;  thus  clearing  the  way  for  the  erection  of  a  handsome  and  commodious 
place  of  worship,  with  school-rooms,  as  originally  contemplated  by  the  Committee 
when  the  temporary  building  now  used  was  first  opened.    Thanks  were  then  moved 
and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lumb  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  to  the  weekly  collectors,  by 
whom  more  tlian  £200  had  l>oen  raised  wnee  the  commencement  of  the  eflfort  to 
open  this  place  of  wonshi]),  and  also  to  the  chairman,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  PuUar  and 
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Mr.  Stace.  The  doxology  was  then  song,  and  the  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Crabb.  This  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  effective  meetings  ever 
held  in  Southampton ;  and  presents  a  striking  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  united  and  energetic  efforts  of  a  few  individuals  who  determine  zealously  to 
promote  the  spiritual  welfeure  of  their  fellow-townsmen.  On  the  following  morning 
a  breakfast  was  given  in  the  chapel  by  the  Building  Committee,  to  the  ministers 
who  assisted  in  the  anniversary  service.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Pullar  took  the  chair ; 
and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Burnet,  Gunn,  Morris,  and 
Adams,  on  the  gratifying  prospects  of  the  church,  and  on  the  best  mode  of  diffusing 
the  principles  of  nonconformity  in  the  present  remarkable  times. 

The  St.  Paul's  Independent  Chapel,  in  the  town  of  Wigan,  which  had  become 
much  dilapidated,  has  undergone  an  entire  renovation,  and  has  been  recently 
re-opened.  The  services  extended  over  three  Sabbaths  and  three  week-nights. 
The  preachers  were  the  Revs.  G.  Clayton,  Dr.  Bennett,  Dr.  Davidson,  Dr.  Raffles, 
Walter  Scott,  and  J.  A.  James,  with  an  introductory  address  at  a  special  prayer- 
meeting,  by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Davies,  of  Oldham.  Hymns  newly  composed  for  the 
occasion,  by  J.  Montgomery,  Esq.  All  the  services  were  of  a  deeply  interesting 
character.  At  the  close  of  the  last  one,  the  Rev.  W.  Roaf,  the  pastor,  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  announced,  that  the  collections,  including  a  few  private  donations, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  being  fully  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expenditure.  He  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  trustees  with  the  joy  of  his  own  heart, 
and  requested  the  large  assembly  to  rise  and  sing  the  doxology.  The  Rev.  J.  A. 
James,  of  Birmingham,  then  gave  to  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  congratulating 
him  on  having  such  a  people,  and  them  on  having  such  a  minister.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sabbath,  the  Rev.  W.  Roaf  delivered  a  sermon,  which  a  domestic  bereavement 
prevented  him  from  delivering  during  the  re-opening  services,  on  the  words 
**  Ebenezer,"  &c.,  in  which  he  took  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  congregation,  with 
the  names,  dates,  and  characters  of  its  pastors,  from  about  the  year  1773,  and 
enjoined  the  truths  suited  to  its  present  auspicious  circumstances. 


ORDINATION. 

On  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  August,  1845,  the  Rev.  James  Fleming,  late  of  Highbury 
College,  London,  was  solemnly  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church  and  congregation, 
assembling  in  High-street  Chapel,  Lancaster.  The  Rev.  E.  Jukes,  of  Blackburn, 
commenced  the  morning  service,  by  reading  suitable  portions  of  Scripture,  and  offer- 
ing prayer ;  the  Rev.  R.  Halley,  D.D.,  of  Manchester,  delivered  a  masterly  discourse 
in  defence  of  Congregational  principles,  and  of  the  ordination  service,  as  observed 
among  the  Independents  ;  the  Rev.  A.  Eraser,  M.A.,  of  Blackburn,  asked  the  usual 
questions ;  the  Rev.  R.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Lancashire  Independent 
College,  offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  and  the  Rev.  T.  Raffles,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of 
Liverpool,  gave  an  impressive  charge  to  the  minister.  In  the  evening  the  Rev.  G. 
Clayton,  of  Walworth,  London,  delivered  a  faithful  address  to  the  people.  The  de- 
votional parts  of  the  day's  services  were  conducted  by  the  Revs.  F.  Evans,  of  Ulver- 
ston ;  R.  Wilson,  of  Cockermouth ;  J.  Gregory,  of  Thornton,  Yorkshire ;  W.  O. 
Nevatt,  of  Forton ;  G.  Hoyle,  of  Manchester;  and  R,  M.  Griffiths,  of  Kiriiham.  The 
day  was  one  of  hallowed  enjoyment ;  and  the  newly-oidained  pastor  has  entered  on 
his  labours  in  this  important  sphere,  with  prospects  of  very  extensive  usefulness. 
On  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  of  ordination,  Mr.  Fleming  received  from  the 
young  people  of  the  congregation  a  copy  of  Bagster's  Comprehensive  Bible,  hand- 
somely bound  in  morocco,  and  hymn>books  corresponding  therewith,  for  the  pulpit. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  FAREWELL. 

As  there  is  "  a  time  to  be  born  and  a  time  to  die/'  so  it  is  the  un- 
alterable decree  of  Heaven,  that  there  must  be,  ere  long,  an  end  of 
all  the  labours  which  every  "man  taketh  under  the  soil."  It  is,  there- 
fore, expedient  and  salutary,  sometimes  to  anticipate  the  final  close  of 
the  busy  occupations  of  earth,  and  voluntarily  to  retire  from  at  least  some 
of  those  constantly  recurring  engagements  which  absorb  one's  time, 
crowd  upon  one's  thoughts,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  enfeeble  one's 
bodily  and  mental  powers.  The  duty  of  this  course  is  rendered  more 
plain,  and  the  task  more  easy,  when  it  is  known  that  the  post  we  are 
about  to  vacate  will  be  occupied  by  more  efficient  and  successful 
labourers. 

When  I  was  called,  in  the  providence  of  Gk)d,  now  twenty  years  ago, 
to  share  with  my  much-loved  and  lamented  friends,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Fletcher  and  the  Rev.  William  Or  me,  in  the  management  of  this  journal, 
I  anticipated  that,  with  their  co-operation,  the  duties  of  a  joint  editor- 
ship would  not  be  onerous,  whilst  I  knew  that  to  be  associated  with 
them  would  be  both  pleasant  and  honourable.  The  variable  health  of 
the  former,  and  the  early  and  lamented  departure  of  the  latter,  unex- 
pectedly devolved  the  whole  burden  of  the  work  upon  me ;  and  though 
I  obtained  the  temporary  aid  of  some  gentlemen  whose  names  and  con- 
tributions shed  a  lustre  upon  its  pages,  yet  the  Magazine  did  not  receive 
that  patronage  from  the  Independent  denomination  we  had  a  right  to 
expect,  and  there  was  but  one  of  two  courses  left  to  me, — either 
to  sustain  it  as  I  could,  or  to  sufifer  it  to  expire.  Deeply  impressed 
with  its  importance  to  our  interests,  I  struggled  on,  from  month  to 
month,  sometimes  cheered  by  the  voluntary  and  able  literary  assistance 
gratuitously  afforded  me,  and  often  depressed  by  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  those  who  could  starve  by  neglect  the  most  likely  means  of 
advancing  our  denominational  prosperity. 

The  stern  necessity  which  thus  held  me  for  many  a  long  year  a 
reluctant  occupant  of  the  editorial  chair,  has  now  happily  passed  away. 
The  one  Head  of  his  church  has  been  pleased  to  raise  up  in  our  body 
a  goodly  band  of  able  and  erudite  ministers,  some  of  whom  have 
undertaken  to  relieve  me  of  my  burden.  Their  literary  habits,  varied 
resources,  and  comparative  leisure,  will  no  doubt  make  duties  that 
have  oppressed  me,  facile  to  them,  and  attractive  to  the  public.  I 
therefore  now  most  gladly  vacate  my  editorial  office,  cheered  by  the  hope 
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that  the  objects  for  which  I  have  so  long  laboured  will  be  far  better 
served  by  my  highly  esteemed  brethren  and  friends  who  will  sacceed  me. 

Before  this  valedictory  address  is  closed,  I  trust  it  will  be  permitted 
me  to  look  back  upon  the  history  of  this  periodical,  and,  in  words 
that  I  have  previously  used,  to  recall  some  of  the  objects  which  ita 
establishment  and  maintenance  have  subserved  and  effected. 

The  retrospect  of  twenty-eight  years  that  have  passed  awiiy  since  its 
first  publication,  recalls  many  important  victories  gained  in  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty,  and  many  an  onward  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
Congregational  body.  The  abolition  of  the  Sacramental  Test,  and  the 
consequent  admission  of  dissenting  gentlemen  to  municipal  and  magis- 
terial honours — the  establishment  of  the  University  of  London,  and 
the  connexion  of  our  new  or  greatly  improved  colleges  with  that  learned 
body — the  parliamentary  enactment  of  a  system  of  national  registra- 
tion altogether  independent  of  ecclesiastical  rites — the  resistance  to 
church  rates,  church  extension,  and  church  education,  at  the  charge  of 
the  whole  community ;  these  are  some  of  the  advantages  that  have  been 
won  from  class  ascendency  and  religious  intolerance.  And  those  who 
have  read  this  Journal  during  that  long  and  stirring  period  know,  and 
those  who  may  look  through  the  whole  series  of  its  volumes  will  find, 
that  those  principles  and  arguments,  those  statistical  facts  and  calcu- 
lations, which  have  formed  the  basis  of  these  movements,  have  been 
published  in  its  pages,  and  have  often  been  found  in  its  pages  alone. 

It  has  also  pleaded  for  and  subserved  every  object  of  denominational 
interest  and  importance.  The  establishment  of  the  Congregational 
Library  and  the  Congregational  Lecture  was  first  proposed  in  this 
Journal,  and  to  its  zealous  and  persevering  advocacy  the  existence  of 
the  CoNORBOATioNAL  Union  is  mainly  attributable.  Our  pages  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  formation,  hailed  its  birth,  fostered  it  into  pros- 
perity, and  continued  to  report  its  progress  and  register  its  transac- 
tions, at  greater  length  than  could  be  found  elsewhere,  until  that  body 
deemed  it  to  be  expedient  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  another 
Journal. 

But  there  are  higher  subjects  of  congratulation  still ;  the  revival  of 
religion  amongst  ministers  and  people  has  been  explained  and  com- 
mended— stedfastness  in  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  has 
been  advocated  and  urged — the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been 
asserted  and  maintained — and  increased  seriousness  and  spirituality  in 
the  public  worship  of  God  has  been  recommended  and  enforced — and 
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union  and  brotherly  love  amongst  all  trae  Christians  hafe  been 
cherished.  These  have  been  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Conors- 
OATiONAL  Maoazinb,  and  I  hope  and  pray  will  continue  to  be,  while 
it  bears  the  name  of  those  churches  to  whom  these  opinions  are  most 
precious. 

These  objects,  I  trust,  have  been  generally  advocated  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  When  we  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  our  labours 
it  was  stated,  that  ''  though  the  editors  could  pledge  themselves  to  no 
measures  which  would  prevent  a  temperate  avowal  LZ  their  convictions, 
they  are  anxious  to  remember  the  admirable  sentiment  of  Hooker, 
That  Hhree  words  uttered  with  charity  and  meekness  will  receive  a  far 
more  blessed  reward  than  three  thousand  volumes  written  with  the  dis- 
dainful sharpness  of  mt,*  " 

In  seeking  to  fulfil  this  promise,  I  have  been  compeUed  to  dissent 
from  certain  lines  of  action  pursued  by  a  section  of  our  body  ;  and  for 
my  efforts  to  abate  the  asperities  of  party  conflict  I  have  been  exposed 
to  no  small  reproach  both  in  public  and  private.  Indeed,  there  are  not 
wanting  amongst  us  some  who  are  so  deficient  in  good  taste  and  good 
feeling  as  publicly  to  exult  in  the  anticipated  demise  of  this  old  and 
faithful  servant  of  the  denomination.  I  can  assure  those  gentlemen 
that  they  greatly  err,  if  they  suppose  that  this  advocate  of  Christian 
forbearance^  unity,  and  love,  is  about  to  expire.  My  honoured  succes- 
sors will  satisfactorily  sustain  it :  they  are  too  learned  to  be  sectarian, 
and  too  Christian  to  be  bitter  and  uncharitable  ;  and  will,  I  am  confi- 
dent, use  their  best  influence  at  once  to  advance  Christian  union 
amongst  all  the  Evangelical  brotherhood,  and  to  maintain  with 
suavity  and  firmness  our  own  distinctive  principles. 

I  cannot  close  this  address,  however,  without  returning  my  per- 
sonal thanks  to  that  able  band  of  contributors  who  have,  at  great  sacri- 
fices of  time  and  labour,  generously  assisted  me  in  my  work,  and  by 
whose  unbought  services  oar  readers  and  the  public  have  been  so  often 
instructed  and  refreshed. 

For  them,  and  for  the  new  Editors  of  Thb  Conorbgational  Maoazinb 
AND  Biblical  Rbvibw,  I  would  implore  the  blessing  of  our  covenant 
God,  and  throwing  aside  the  editorial  vizard  and  the  oracular  •*  We," 
I  descend  from  the  chair  of  the  censor,  and  from  my  private  station 
subscribe  myself  their  grateful  and  still  devoted  friend  and  brother, 
Islington,  Nov.  28,  1845.  John  Blackburn. 
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